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TO  THE  KING* 


snt, 

Thi  Histoiy  of  Greece  ezp^eee  the  dangeroua  turbide&oe  of  Democrtcj,  vk&  ucngns 
tiie  despotum  of  Tjiants.  By,  describing  the  indbrable  evib  inherent  in  every  form  of  Re< 
publican  policy,  it  eyinces  the  ineetimeble  benefits,  resulting  to  Liberty  itself,  fironx  the  lawful 
dominion  of  heieditary  Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  well-regulated  Monarchy.  With 
singular  propriety,  therefore,  the  present  Work  may  be  respectfully  offered  to  your  Majesty,  as 
SoToreign  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth ;  and  thai  SoToreign,  through  whose  discerning  mu- 
nificence, the  interest  of  those  liberal  arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond 
all  other  countries  of  antiquity,  has  been  more  snocessAiUy  promoted  in  Tour  Majesty's  do- 
minions, thaA  during  any  former  period  in  the  British  annals.  That  Tour  Majetty  nny  long 
reign  the  illustrious  Guardian  of  puUic  freedom,  and  the  nnrhralled  Patron  of  useful  learning, 
is  the  ienrent  prayer  of 

TOUR  MAJESTT'S 

Most  dntifnl  Subject  and  Berrant, 

JOHN  GILLIE8. 

fV6.  lOt  1786. 5 
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prefjlce. 


TfEB  following  History  cgmmtooes  with  the  infancy  of  Greeoe,  and  deacribes  its  gradual 
adTanoement  towards  ciyilization  and  power.  Bat  the  main  design  of  my  Woxk  is  confined 
to  the  space  of  seveB  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia 
Uinor  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the  East ;  during  which  memo- 
rable period,  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  conspiring  to  excite  the  admiratioh  and 
terror  of  the  ancient  world,  justly  merit  the  attentive  study  of  the  present  age,  an'd  pos- 
terity. In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  national  confederacy,  which,  though  always 
loose  and  imperfect,  was  never  altogether  dissolved,  I  have  interwoven  the  description  and 
principal  transactions  of  each  independent  republic,  however  small  or  inconsiderable;  and,' 
by  comparing  authors  seldom  read,  and  not  frequently  consulted  for  historical  materials, 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  intricate  series,  and  to  explain  the  secret  connection,  of 
seemingly  detached  events,  in  order  to  reduce  the  scattered  members  of  Grecian  story  into 
one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative ;  a  design  difficult  indeed,  and  new,  yet  evidently  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

r*^  In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject,  the  fluctuation  of  public  alTain,  and 
the  vidssitudes  of  war  sud  fortune,  appears  scarcely  the  most  splendid,  and  surely  not  the 
most  intaresting  portion  of  Grecian  history.  By  genius  and  fancy,  not  leas  than  by 
patriotism  and  prowess,  the  Greeks  are  honourably  distinguished  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  By  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  alone,  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Fine  Arf8»  * 
were  treated  as  important  concerns  of  state,  and  employed  as  powetftil  engines  of  policy. 
From  their  literary  glory  not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military  transactions,  derive 
their  chief  importance  and  dignity.  To  complete,  therefore,  my  pfwent  undertaking,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  unite  the  history  of  arts  with  that  of  empire,  and  to  combine  witb 
the  external  revolutions  of  war  and  government,  the  intellectual  improvements  of  men,  and 
the  ever-varying  picture  of  human  opinions  and  manners. 

In  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan^  jnight  I  assume  any  merit  to  myself  it  would 
be  that  of  having  diligently  studied  the  Greek  writers,  without  adopting  their  prejudices, 
or  copying  their  narratives  with  servility.  Many  events,  highly  intaresting  to  the  dtizens 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  now  interest  no  more;  concerning  many  important  transactions, 
anciently  too  familiar  to  be  explained,  the  Modem  Reader  will  reasonably  expect. inibrma- 
tioB.  On  some  occamons,  there^re,  I  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and  abridge;  on 
othen,  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  but  have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that  unity  of  design  which  1  was  ambitious  to  attain 
in  the  present  History,  by  condeicending  to  copy  or  translate.  In  thm  Work  throughout, 
I  have  ventured  to  think  for  myself;  and  my  opinions,  whether  well  ot  ill  founded,  are,  at 
least,  my  own.  ' 


Ti  PREFACE. 

The  praflent  History  was  undertaken,  and  a  conoiderablo  part  of  it  written,  many  years 
ago,  by  the  advice  of  some  persons  of  taste  and  learning;  who,  having  read  my -histoorical 
Introduction  to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished  to  see  the  whole  series  of 
Grecian  story,  treated  on  the  same  plan.  My  situation,  and  my  leisure,  enabled  me  to 
meet  their,  wish ;  but  before  my  manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  I  should 
have  aUowed  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  authors!)  to  suspend  m^  literary  labours. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of  Grecian  history  have  been  ably  treated  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  *  foreign  languages.  Tet,  as  most  of  those  works  still  remain 
incomplete,  and  as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  or  at  all  pre- 
occupy  my  plan,  I  venture  to  ofier  the  present  History,  deeply  sensible  as  I  am  of  its 
imperfections,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Public. 

ft 
• 

*  Amoag  th«  foreifo  worki,  I  distiogutih  with  pkuora  tboM  of  BIr.  Moinon  of  Gottiogen.  To  tbe  anthor 
of  thia  Hiitory  k  would  be  Toiy  flaUering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hasarded  ia  hit  hitrodttction  to  Lyeiui, 
conAnned  in  a  rabaequeat  work  of  aoch  an  admired  aeholac  aa  Mr.  Meioera  (see  hia  (Seachichte  dea  ];<iixaa  der 
Athenieoaer,  Lemgo,  ITtlS,)  were  it  not  extremely  natoial  that  wrilera,  who  draw  from  the  aame  aouroea,  ahonld 
advanto  the  aame  fkcti,  and  dedoce  aimilar  coDdaaioaa.  In  the  following  Hiatory,  my  tiowb  of  the  Pftkag^remm 
kmiUt  and  of  the  PUumic  philoMfkif^  thoogfa  anffieiently  veisoto  irom  ndgai  opinion,  nearly  eoineide  with  Ihoee 
of  Bfr.  Heinera  in  hia  Qeachichte  dea  Uraprunga,  Fortganga,  nnd  Verfalla  der  Wiaaenachaflen  in  Grieobenland ; 
thai  ia,  '*the  Hiatory  of  the  Origin,  Progzoaa,  and  Decay  of  Philoaophy  in  Greece;*'  a  work  not  yet  completed, 
hot  which,  aa  far  aa  it  extenda,  I  will  Tentoie  to  reeonmand  as  ona  of  the  SMStvalaahle  and  accaratn  treaaories 
«f  Greek  leaning  contained  ia  any  nodera  toogoe. 
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THE 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ftew  ff  the  Progra*  ef  CioilisaUon  and  Power  in  Oreeee^  preceding  the  Trofan  Wof^Hiitor^ 

of  that  War — Its  Comepieneet. 


TN  the  infanojT  of  society,  men  are  occupied 
"^  with  the  business  of  the  present  hour,  for- 
getful of  the  pasty  and  carelese  of  the  future. 
Tliey  possess  neither  abihty  nor  inclination  to 
eontemplate  their  public  transactions  in  the  im- 
partial light  of  history,  far  less  to  lieasnre  and 
to  record  them.  Their  recent  victories  over 
hostile  tribes  are  celebrated  in  the  artless  song,i 
or  commemorated  by  the  rude  monument ;  but 
to  preserve  any  regular  series  of  connected 
events,  is  a  design,  which  they  enjoy  not  the 
means  to  execute,  scarcely  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend. 

Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquisitive  curiosity  of  their  more 
cultivated  neighbours.  In  remote  ages  of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  onlv  as  they  became  considerable ; 
for  until  the  rail  maturity  of  Grecian  refine- 
ment, the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity 
attempted  not  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
powers  of  man  in  the  untutored  efforts  of  sa- 
vage life.  The  daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incur- 
ttons,  of  the  barbarians  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
excited  terror  and  consternation  among  the 
more  civilized  and  more  effeminate  inhabitants 
of  Lesser  Asia  ;^  but  the  luxurious  pride  of  the 
latter  never  condescended  to  examine  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  people  who  were  occasionally 
the  object  of  their  fears.  The  only  circum- 
stantial information  concerning  both  the  Asiatics 
and  the  Europeans,  must  be  derived  from  the 
early  historians  of  Greece ;  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  innumerable  causes  which  conspire  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising  commu- 
nities, there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we  should 
know  so  much  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
that  country,  rather  than  to  regret  that  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  mate- 
rials for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are 
rather  copious  than  consistent.'    The  subject, 

1  TaciL  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  43. 

S  The  L^dtant,  Phrygians,  k.c  History  and  fable  attest 
the  early  eivilization,  the  wealth,  and  wickedness,  of  tho«e 
nations.  See  particularly  Herodotas,  1.  i.  c.  03.  &  seq.  and 
Strabo,  1.  id.  p.  533.  Jc  seq.  and  1.  xii.  &  xiii.  p.  573. 

3  It  is  safficient  to  read  Thacydides*s  Introaactioo  to  his 
tdnirad  history  of  the  Petoponnesian  war,  to  perceive  how 
ftttle  correct  ioforination  could  be  obtained  by  that  diKgent 


indeed,  is  such,  as  a  very  caudous  writer  would 
choose  entirely  to  avoid,  since,  whatever  au- 
thorities he  follows,  his  narrative  must,  in  some 
parts,  be  liable  to  objection.^    Yet  it  seems  es- 

inquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  If  we  admit 
the  common  chroooloffy.  there  is  reason  to  belicTe  that  the 
seattoied  firagments  of  Cireciao  historr  were  mvserred  du- 
ring timteen  centuries  by  oral  tradition.  The  tales  or 
rhapsodies  of  the  •etfo(,or  bards,  were  succeeded  by  thoae 
of  the  Cyclic  poet*,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Casau- 
bon  Athenaum,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Salmai.  in  Solin.  et  Schwarzius 
Altdorf  in  Dim.  de  Postis  Cvclicia.  Composition  in  prose 
beoan  with  the  use  of  alphaoetic  writing  about  six  centu- 
liei  before  ChrisU   Plin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  v.  c.  20.    The  first 

Prose  writers,  or  more  projperly  the  first  writert^  were, 
herecydes  or  Syros ;  Acusilaus  of  Arzos ;  Hellaucus  of 
Lesbos;  Hecalvus  and  Diooysius,  bow  of  Miletus;  the 
last  of  whom  flourished  in  the  65th  Olymp.  590.  B.  C.  and 
immediately  preceded  Herodotus.  From  the  work  of  He- 
rodotus, which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  shade  between  Epic 
Poetry  and  History,  we  may  judge  of  die  writinss  of  his 
predecessors ;  from  whom,  together  with  the  C^cuc  poets, 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ana  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cssar,  compiled  the  first  books  of  their 
very  extensive  but  inaccurate  collections.  ApoUodorus, 
Hyginns  (and  many  others,  whose  works  are  now  lost,) 
combined  the  more  ancient  records,  whether  in  proee  or 
verse,  with  the  additions  and  embeilishmenti  of  Uie  lyric 
and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Greek  learning  became 
known  to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  history  and  fable 
fbmished  the  subject  and  the  incidents  of  innumerable  tra« 
gediestoEnnius,Acciu8,LivinsAndronicus,&c.  After  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  learning  took  refuge  in  the  eastern 
world.  The  antiquities  and  early  histoi^  of  Greece  again 
became  objects  of  study  among  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  the  heteroceiieooa  mass  of  truth  and  fiction  was 
raflier  amslgamated,  than  purified,  by  Malala,  Cedrenus, 
Tzetza,  ConstanUnus  Manasses,  and  other  Greeks  of  the 
middle  a^es.  See  Heine,  Not.  ad  iEneid.  II.  .and  Vossins 
de  Historic.  Grecis.  With  fisw  exceptions,  the  Greek  wri- 
ters may  be  pronounced  extremelv  careless  in  matters  of 
chronology.  Herodotus,  who  has  onen  emiAaticallv  styled 
the  father  of  profane  history,  commonly  reckons  by  the  ages 
of  men.  The  aosurate  histories  of  Thncydides  and  Xeno- 
pfaoo,  where  the  time  of  each  event  is  precisely  ascerteined. 
comprehend  no  more  than  a  period  of  seventy  years.  Eveii 
in  their  time,chronologv  seems  not  to  have  been  cultivated 
as  a  science,  since  the  first  specimen  ot  that  kind  ia  said  to 
have  been  ^ven  by  Demetrius  Phalerins,  in  his  a^xovrw 
mvn^fupn^  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  before 
ChrisL  The  laboun  of  Demetrius  were  corrected  and  ex* 
tended  by  Philochorus  in  his  AtSk.  The  historian  TimoBUs, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  first 
arranged  hia  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olympiads,  which 
began  776  B.  C.  His  contemporarv  Sosibius  gave  a  work, 
entitled  XfovMv  Avuytm^n;  ApoUodorus  wrote  the  «vKTfligic 
Xf  otriKii ;  and  on  such  chrooolo^rs  rests  the  credit  of  all 
later  compilers,  as  well  as  or  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
which  were  composed  only  964  years  before  Christ 

4  What  Strabo  (I.  ix.)  savs  of  the  first  historians  of 
Attica,  "  that  they  differed  widdy  from  each  other  (wsxx* 
Stmpmvcuvrif^y*  may  be  applied  to  all  profane  hurtorias  of 
those  early  times. 
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•ential  to  the  integrity  of  the  present  work,  to 
explain  from  what  aflsemblage  of  nations  the 
Greeks  were  formed,, and  by  what  fortunate 
steps  the^  arrived,  from  feeble  beginnings,  to 
that  condition  of  manners  and  society  in  which 
they  are  described  by  Homer ;  whose  immor- 
tal poems,  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  brighten  the  obscure  antiquities  of  his 
country. 

The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in  repre- 
senting the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the 
names  of  'Thrace,  Mo^edon,  and  Greece,  as 
peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  western  world.  The  southera 
corner  of  Europe,  comprehended  between  the 
thirty-sixth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  latitude, 
bordering  on  Epirus  and  Macedonia  towards 
the  north,  and  on  other  sides  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  was  inhabited,  above  eighteen  centuries 
before  the  christian  era,  by  many  small  tribes 
of  hunters  and  shepherds,  among  whom  the 
Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful.  I  The  barbarous  Pelasgi  vene- 
rated Inachus,  as  their  founder;  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes  respected 
Deucalion.  From  his  son  Hellen,  they  derived 
their  general  appellation,  which  originally  de- 
noted a  small  tribe  in  Thessaly;^  and  from 
Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Jon,'  hi»  more  remote  de- 
SQsndantSt  they  were  discriminated  by  the 
name^  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians,^  The 
Dorians  took  possession  of  that  moi^tainous 
district  of  Greece,  aflerw^ds  called  Poris;  the 
lonians,  whose  name  was  in  some  measure  lost 
in  the  illustrious  appellation  of  Athenians, 
settled  in  the  less  barren  parts  of  Attica;  and 
the  Eolians  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the 
western  and  inland  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Notwithstanding  many  partial  migra- 
tions, these  three  original^  divisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenes generally  entertained  an  affection  for  the 
establishments  which  had  been  preferred  by  the 
wisciom  or  caprice  of  their  respective  ancestors; 
a  circumstance  which  remarkably  duftinguished 
the  Hellenic  fi^oxa  the  Pelcugic  n^e.  While  the 
former  discovered  a  degree  of  attaohment  to 
their  native  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians, 
who  live  by  hiuitin|;  or  pasturage,  the  latter 
disdaining  fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large 
bodies  over  Greece,  or  transported  theraselvos 
into  the  neighbouring  islands;  and  the  most- 
considerable  portion  of  them  gradually  re- 
moving to  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the 
remainder  melted  away  into  the  Boric  and 
Ionic  tribes.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  centu- 
ries, obscure  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  occurred  in 
several  Grecian  cities ;  a  district  of  Thessaly 
always  retained  their  name;  their  colonies  con- 
tinued, in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  to  in- 
habit the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont :  and  in  those  widely  sepa- 
rated countries,  their  ancient  afiinity  was  re- 
cognised in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialect 
and  barbarous  manners,  extremely  dissimilar  to 

1  Mann.  Qxon.  epoch.  6.    ApoUodqr.  Bibjioth.  1.  ii. 
8  Thocydid.  L  i^  c.  S8. 

3  Strftbo,  1.  vilU  p.  383. 

4  Herodot  I.  i.  c.  96.  and  1.  tH.  e.  94. 

5  Diodor.  Steuloa,  I.  v. 

5  Heraelid.  Pont,  apod  AthMsom,  1.  ziv. 


the  customs  and  language  of  their  Grecian 
neighbours.' 

Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence 
of  a  rugged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to 
which  they  afterwards  removecii  was  not  left  to 
be  slowly  civilized  by  the  progressive  ingenuity 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  happy  position  of 
a  country,  which,  forming  as  it  were  the  fron- 
tier of  Europe  with  Asia,  is  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  extent  of  sea  from  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  situate  within  reach  of  those  parts  of  the 
east  which  were  anciently  most  flourishing  and 
populous,  naturallv  invited  the  visits  of  travel- 
lers, and  attractea  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies. These  transient  visits,  or  temporary  set- 
tlements, were  marked  by  many  signal  benefits, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preserved  by 
the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their  merit  pro- 
bably exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for  pane- 
gyric. Even  those  Grecian  communities,  which 
justly  claimed  the  honour  of  superior  anti* 
quity,  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  Q^r  the  most  important  discoveries, 
not  only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts ;  and  contented  themselves  with  the  glory 
of  having  diffused  a  borrowed  light  over  the 
melancholy  gloom  of  ignorance  which  over- 
spread their  aeighbours.s  But  national  vanity 
at  length  produced  a.  material  change  in  the 
tradition.  When  the  refined  descendants  of 
the  irude  Greeks  viewed  with  complacence  their 
own  superiority  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  na- 
tions around  them,  they  began  to  suspect  that 
the  gods  alone  were  worthy  to  have  reared  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  who  eminently  excelled 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  the  gods  they  trans- 
ferred the  merit  of  the  many  useful  inventions 
communicated  by  the  generous  humanity  of 
their  ancient  visitants ;  an  ostentatious  fiction 
coloured  by  a  faint  semblance  of  truth,  since 
the  worship  of  several  divinities  was  introduced 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  perBons,^ 
who  made  known  the  arts  most  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life.'o 

While  fable  thus  disguised  the  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  first  transitory  voyages  into  Cireece, 
history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  succes- 
sive establishments  erected  there  by  foreigners^ 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  an 
inundation  of  Egyptians,  l%cBnicians,  and 
Phrygians,  overflowed  the  Hellenic  coasts.  The 
causes  assigned  for  these  emigrations  are  ex- 
tremely consonant  to  the  manners  of  remote 
antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  profane 
authors :  hatred  of  a  rival,  impatience  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a 
brother  and  an  enemy,  and,  in  general,  that 
uneasy  restieasneas  of  disposition,  which  uni- 
versally prevails  among  men,  who  have  become 
sensible  of  their  own  powers,  without  having 
sufficientiy  learned  to  direct  them  to  the  happy 
pursuits  of  arts  and  industry  .ii    The  principal 

^^^-^»^^p»— ^^^™^».*Mi^— ^^»^^i'^^— ^— ^^■^— ^^■^■^^■^  ■»  MMI^^^M^—^M^^^iM^— — ^ 

7  Herodot.  1.  i.    Dionya.  HaUcam.  1.  i.    Pa|i8aB.L  viii. 

8  Isocrat  Panecvi.  piutiin. 

9  The  Tjtani,  laei  Dactyli,  TriplolemiM,  Ace.    Compare 
Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  t.  ^od  Iiocrat.  Panegyr. 

10  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  v.  Iiocrat  Panof  yr. 

11  Iiocrat.  Hellen.  anb.  initio.    Pind.  CMjmp.  1. 
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coIoaiM  were  eoAducted,  bjr  Cecrops,'^  and 
.  p  Danans,  Egyptians,  who  reapectively 
..^g  settled  in  ASiena  and  Argos;  Cadmiu,!' 
14fis*  ^  PhcBnician,  who  founded  Thebes  in 
14^  BcBOtia,  and  Pelops^  a  Phrygian,*^  whose 
-<_.  descendants,  intermarrying  with  those 
•'^'  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argos,  and  Tynda- 
reus^  king  of  Lacedemon  or  Sparta,  ac<}uired, 
in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  so  poweriiil  an 
ascendant  in  the  Peloponnesus*  ^^  The  family 
of  Deucalion  still  reigned  in  Thessaly ;  but 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  which  in 
all  ages  were  regarded  as  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  thus  (ell  under  the  dominion  of  four 
foreign  lines  of  princes,  whose  exploits,  and 
glory,  and  misfortunes,  are  immortaUsed  by  tlie 
first  and  noblest  productions  of  Grecian  genius.'^ 

The  countries,  which  these  adventurers  aban* 
don^  had  not,  according  to  modern  ideas,  at- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws 
and  govenunent.  Tet  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  east  were 
acquainted  with  many  improvements  unknown 
to  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Conjectures  are  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  facts ;  yet,  in  matters 
so  ancient  and  obscure,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  only  facts  on  record,  that 
the  invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  that 
'country  the  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet ;  Improved  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
multiplied  the  rites  of  religion ;  discovered  to 
the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their  turn, 
the  Grecian  language,  and  generally  conformed 
to  the  Grecian  customs  and  institutions J^ 

The  introduction  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet 
was  an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to 
be  immediately  attended  with  any  important 
consequences.  The  gross  understandings  of 
the  Hellenes  could  not  easily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  such  an  ingenious  invention.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  acquired  and  preserved 
by  a  few  individuals^^  of  more  enlightened 
minds :  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation 
long  contented  themselves  with  the  ancient 
mode  of  picture-writing,  which,  however 
limited  in  its  application,  seemed  sufficient  to 
express  the  simplicity  of  their  rude  ideas. 

The  Phoanicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  precioas  metals  as  the  medium  of  ex* 

IS  Strabo,  1.  ix.  and  PluL  in  Tlwseo, 

IdS^nbo,  Ibid,  apd  boenU.  H«llea. 

14  laoerau  Panalhoo.    Thucydid.  L  i.    Diodor.  1. 4« 

la  Thttcyd.  I.  i.    Diodor. ).  4.    ItocraL  Panathen. 

Ifi  The  worka  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  the  wntinga  of 
the  Greek  trajiedians.  In  theaa,  and  acarcely  any  where 
•be,  the  atoriee  of  Cadmua,  Setnele,  Bacchus,  Amplutryon, 
Herenlet,  CBdipua,  ttc.  may  be  read  with  pleaaure  and  ad- 
vaocage ;  for,  aa  Strabo,  1.  ix.  aaya,  "  All  Uiore  ia  monstroua 
«jid  tra^  land." 

17  Compare  Herodotoa,  1,  t.  c.  99.  L  vii.  paaaim.  Moat- 
bttcoo,  Fateoftaph.  Gree.  I.  it.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  56  and  57. 
HyjnDiia^  Fab.  274.  and  Ephorus  apud  Diodor.  L  t. 

Jd  Herodotua  menliona  throe  inacriptiona  on  thee  tripoda, 
foneecrated  in  the  temple  of  laroenian  Apollo.  The  firat, 
of  .Anphhrjron }  the  aecond,  of  the  aon  of  Hippocoon ;  the 
third,  of  Laodamua  the  aon  pf  Eleoclec.  The  loachptiona 
on  the  abielde  of  the  heroea  who  beaieffed  the  capital  of 
Eteoelea,  are  noticed  by  iEacbyloa,  in  hia  trafody  entitled, 
**  The  SeTeo  against  Thebea.**  Yet  we  know  from  Homer, 
Hiad  vi.  that  when  Praetoa  aent  BeUeropbon  to  the  king  of 
Ly«Muh»fave  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  ^n/t»rm,  xv^fo, 
aoornfiil  aima.  Writing  conld  not  be  common  till  many 
cencnriea  anerwarda,  aiaoe  the  firat  written  lawa  were  given 
»  Greece  only  nx  oeoturiea  before  Choat.  Herodo^  1.  ii 
8aaha,L«i. 


change.  But  the  uniform  transactions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  yft  required  not  any  such  nicety  of 
re^ement  Even  during  the  Trojan  war, 
cattle,  being  the  commodity  of  most  general 
demand,  was  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
convenient  measure  of  value.) 9  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  man,  the  one  by  exciting  his  in- 
dustry, the  other  by  seconding  that  industry  in 
all  the  variety  of  useful  arts.  The  discovery 
of  iron  in  Greece  afforded  the  necessary  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  the  gradual  extension 
of  which  alike  improved  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colonies,  the  ciilti- 
vation  of  the  ground  might  occasionally  em- 
ploy the  divided  industry  of  scattered  families ; 
but  this  valuable  art  was  not  considered  as  an 
object  of  general  concern.  Ce.crops  first  dn- 
gag|ed  the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen. 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  la- 
bours j^o  and  these  productions  being  acquired 
by  common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the 
ground  itself^  as  a  conmion  property.'^ 

The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent 
right  to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether 
belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  progress 
of  society.  In  Greece,  this  valuable  right  wacr 
immediately  foUpwed  by  such  institutions  as 
tended  to  secure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check 
the  injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to 
acquire,  by  slow  labour,  what  he  can  ravish  by 
sudden  violence.  The  salutary  influence  of 
religion  was  employed  on  this  necessary  occa- 
sion. We  are  tolo  by  several  writers,  that  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time.^^  But  the 
same  authors  inform  us,  that  their  pretended 
founders  of  religious  worship  abolished  the  use 
of  living  sacfifices  ;3'  a  custom,  which  evi- 

19  In  a  well  known  paaaage,  Homer,  af\er  mentioning 
other  artidea,  with  which  the  Ureeka  purchaaed  wine,  adda, 
MVTet«-<  /Seim,  "  with  oxen  themaelvea.**  Some  acholiaats 
and  commentatora  have  imagined,  that  the  pi^nt  of  Homer 
waa  a  coin  atamped  with  the  fisuro  of  an  ox,  aaid  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Theseua.  Yid.  Pint,  in  Theaeo.  But 
were  it  allowed,  which  ia  very  improbable,  that  Tbeaeua 
had  a  mint,  it  would  atill  be  improbable  that  Homer  meant 
aueh  a  eoin ;  for  in  the  epiaode  of  Glaueua  and  Dioroed,  he 
aaya,  that  tlie  former  gave  hia  golden  armour,  worth  a  hun- 
dred oxen,^  for  the  brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only 
nine.  Now  we  know  from  Pollux  Ononaat,  I.  ix.  o.  7.  that 
the  coin  /9ouc,  at  vhataoever  tiqae  it  waa  introduced,  con- 
tinued to  be  valued  at  two  drachmaa.  Diomed'a  arroa 
therefore,  upon  the  auppoaition  of  the  scholiaata,  must  have 
been  worth  about  nine  ahlllinp;  and  Glaucua's.  which 
were  of  maaay  guMt  worth  only  nine  pounda.  Talents  of 
gold  ara often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The^  were  propoaed 
aa  prizea  to  combatanta,  and  offered  aa  dedications  in  tem- 
plea,  bat  too  valuable  to  serve  aa  current  apecie.  Homer 
and  Herodot.  paaaim.  No /*!«■/(«,  money,  ia  derived  from 
*o^g$,  law,  because,  as  Aristotle  aays,  •v  ^urit,  «xa.« 
vofttt  im,  "the  origin  of  money  is  not  natural,  but  con- 
ventional and  arbitrary.**  But  in  Homer*a  time,  the  word 
vot*os  waa  uaed  in  a  quite  different  aenae:  vofnTftm  musi 
therefore  have  been  derived  from  it  at  a  later  period.  Coqi. 
Iliad.  1.  XX.  V.  349.  and  Aristot.    EthiQ.  Nicora.  1.  v.  c  5.. 

90  Pausan.  1.  iii.  iBsehyl.  Eumeo. 

SI  The  TiMive;,  or  cut  of  ground  so  often  mentioned  is 
Homer,  as  beatoived  by  general  conaent  on  admired  kinga 
and  chiefa,  might  have  auggeated  thia  obaervation,  which 
Boema  to  have  eacaped  notice,  though  attended,  aa  we  ahall 
(iDd,  with  very  important  conaequencea. 

93  Diodor.  Pauaan.  ApoUod. 

23  9t9vi  umfw9i(  my*K)L$tv  ^wm  fmTtv9T$Mt.  Porph.de 
Alstinent« 
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dently  suppeies  the  prior  establishment  of  an 
ancient  and  more  bloody  sapeistition.  Yet  in 
this  humane  prohibition,  we  may  perhaps  dis- 
cern a  laudable  attempt  to  correct  the  barbarity 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raise  the  new  profession 
of  agriculture  above  tlie  ancient  employment 
of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic 
tribes  received  conUhual  accessions  of  popula- 
tion ftom  distant  countries,  they,  were  no  Iass 
diligent  in  sending  forth  their  own  coloqies. 
As  they  originally  subsisted  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  pasturage,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
was  requisite  to  supply  them  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  They  were  not  afflicted  by  the 
oppressive  terrors  of  despotism ;  they  were 
long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  l^ut  power- 
ful, operation  of  regular  government ;  and 
without  being  subject  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  to  live  together 
in  large  societies.  When  any  of  their  commu- 
nities seemed  inconveniently  numerous,  they 
divided  it  into  several  portions,  of  which  the 
principal  kept  possession  of  their  original  seats, 
while  the  others  occupied  and  peopled  the  sur- 
rounding territories.  It  was  tiius  the  Eolians 
dispersed  through  many  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  th«  unfortunate  Sisjrphus,'  who  fund- 
ed the  city  of  Corinth,  being  a  delcendant  of 
Eolus,  and  the  ancestors  of  thre  Wise  Nestor, 
who  reigned  in  sandy  Pylos,  b^ng  sprung  from 
the  same  Eolic  race.^  A  considerable  division 
of  the  lonians  settled  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  province  which, 
eighty  years  after  t^e  Trojan  wai*,  changed  the 
name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  ^chaia.'  The  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Corinthiaikisthmus  was  par- 
celled out  among  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes.^  When  the  continent  of 
Greece  seemed  sufficiently  populous,  the  Athe- 
nians gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of  Eubcea ; 
and  many  centuries  before  the  famous  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace,  the  Do- 
rians had  sent  a  colony  to  Crete,^  and  the 
Eolians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont^ 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  countries  spoke  the 
same  language  that  was  used  among  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  acknowledged  the  general  influence 
of  the  same  principles  and  manners.  Unless  it 
is  supposed,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phry- 
gians, but  tlie  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ori- 
ginally spoke  the  same  Hellenic  tongue,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  colonies 
conducted  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus, 
gradually  adopted  the  langus^  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Greece,^ 


1  K«f  Tirv^ov  itTttiov  nfmri^u  »Kyim  ixeyr*.  Homer 
Odyss. 

3  Pauaan.  in  Corinth,  et  Megaen.  3  Strabo,  1.  vii. 

4  Id.  ib.    Pausan.  «t  Diodor. 

5  Diodor.  ibid.  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  496. 
Q  Servius  in  ^neid.  III. 

7  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  58.  says,  that  the  colonv  of  CadmnB 
ohangfed  their  speech,  being  surrounded  by  the  lonians,  a 
Jlellenic  tribe.  He  savs  further,  that  together  with  their 
lanf  ungo,  they  changed  the  power  of  some  of  their  tetters. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  Cadmeians,  or  Phoenicians,  com- 
municated to  the  loniant  the  use  of  letters ;  but  the  lonians, 
lie  says,  adapted  the  Pbcentcian  alphabet  to  the  sottods  of 


A  single  reflection  appears  aufficient  to 
prove,  th^t  they  likewise  conformed  to  the 
Grecian  institutions  of  government.  The  in- 
flezible  rigour  of  despotism,  which  has  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  Egypts  and  the  east,  was  un- 
known,to  the  conquerors  of  Troy.  Since  the 
absolute  power  of  kings  was  not  acknowledged 
during  a  long  period  of  war  and  danger,  re- 
quiritkg  the  strictest  military  subordination; 
and  since  the  Greeks  preserved  their  ireedomy 
after  the  increasing  wealth  of  many  centuries 
ha^  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  servitude ; 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  an  ori- 
ental system  of  oppression  should  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty  and 
independence.' 

The  Phcenicians  being  conmdered  as  the  prin* 
cipal  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient 
world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Phoenician  colonies  first  taught  the 
.Greeks  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
to  maintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  glance  on  the 
geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive  how  naturally 
commerce,  without  foreign  aid,  might  have 
arisen  spontaneously  in  Siat  highly  favoured 
country.  The  continent  itself,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable 
islands,  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
variety  of  soils  and  productions  is  greater,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  an 
equal  extent.  AU  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
•anean,  comprehending  the  most  beautiful,  and, 
anciently,  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  earth, 
are  more  accessible  to  Greece  than  to  any 
neighbouring  country.  Yet  it  appears  from  the 
light  of  history,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early 
avail  themselves  of  their  fortunate  situation,  or 
of  the  supposed  lessons  of  their  Fhosnician  in* 
structers. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolong  the 
infancy  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during 
several  centuries,  their  improvement  in  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  othei 
useful  arts.  The  surmce  of  Greece  Is  more  in 
dented  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  more  rough- 
ened by  mountains  and  promontories,  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  These  natural 
divisions  kept  the  different  communities  in  a 


their  own  language.  .The  eaatem  tongues  are  in  general 
extremely  deficient  in  vowels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  much 
disputed  whetlier  the  ancient  Orientals  used  any  characlera 
to  express  them.  Their  languages,  therefore,  had  an  in- 
flexible thickness  of  sound,  extremely  different  from  the 
vocal  harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  io 
vowels  but  in  diphthongs.  The  circumstance  denotes,  in 
the  Greeks,  organs  of  perception  more  acute,  elegant,  and 
discerning.  They  felt  such  fkint  variations  of  liquid  sounds, 
as  escaped  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  invented  marka 
to  express  them.  They  distinguished,  in  this  manner,  not 
only  their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterword* 
their  musical  intonation,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter,  in 
treating  of  the  Grecian  music  and  poetry. 

8  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Asiatics,  is  uniformly  represented  m  ncripture  as  an  abso* 
lute  monarchy.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  mention  some 
laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which  seem  to  circumscribe  the 
power  of  their  kings.  But'these  laws,  if  well  examined, 
will  confirm  the  observation  in  the  text.  They  were 
established,  not  in  favour  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  the 

Erieats  and  soldiers.    The  throne  of  Egypt  was  supported 
y  the  akar,  and  defended  by  the  sword ;  and  what  despo- 
tism can  be  upheld  hat  by  the  same  moans  1 

9  See  the  priqctples  estahlisbed  by  Tacitus  de  Mor.G«nnaa 
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itate  of  sepanUion  and  hoatUity.  The  ideas  of 
their  ancient  conMngoinity  and  common  origin 
were  weakened  or  effaced  by  the  recent  oonfla- 
ence  of  foreigners.  They  could  not  travel  be- 
yond their  own  narrow  districts  without  being 
ezpoeed  to  the  insults  of  enemies.  These  in- 
sults excited  resentmeat;  mutual  injuries. were 
offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at  war  with 
all  its  neighboms:  thus  did  the  smallness  of  the 
Grecian  states,  a  circumstance  which,  during 
the  happy  ages  tha^form  the  subject  of  .(he 
present  history,  tended  to -break' the  force  of 
custom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that 
noble  emulation  so  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  virtue  and  science,  produce,  in  less  fortunate 
timea,  an  effect  of  the  most  opposite  nature, 
choke  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repress  the  feeble 
shoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  originally  destined  to  promote 
the  peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted 
into  powerful  instruments  of  destruction ;  and 
while  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the 
sea  was  covered  with  pirates.  The  Phcenicians, 
the  Carians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  general,  considered  navigation,  not  as 
the  means  of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  inter- 
course and  commerce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient 
for  enabling  the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder 
the  rich  territories  of  their  less  warlike  neigh- 
bours. The  coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early 
times  their  bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have 
repelled  the  avarice  of  freebooters,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  their  situation,  and 
the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  slaves  in  wbictf 
they  abounded,  were  continually  infested  by 
naval  depredations.  The  unfortified  places  near 
the  shore  surrendered  without  resistance;  the 
fruits  of  their  painful  industry  were  plundered 
or  destroyed,  and  the  moat  valuable  portion  of 
their  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity.  The 
practice  of  piracy  and  invasion  was  not  a  tem- 
porary resource  of  war,  prompted  by  necessity, 
or  a  just  revenge ;  it  grew  into  an  ordinary  pro- 
fession, which  was  so  far  from  being  deemed 
dishonourable,  that  it  conferred  much  glory  and 
renown  on  those  who  exerdsed  it  with  skill  and 
bravery. '0 

During  this  disordered  state  of  society,  the 
aits  of  peace  were  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  Greece  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the 
grossest  barbarism,  by  its  domestic  dissentions. 
The  irruptions  of  the  Thradans,  Amazons,  and 
other  northern  savages,  threatened  to  acceler- 
ate this  melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the 
rain  of  the  unhappy  Hellenes.^  >  But  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  affairs  of  human  Ufe,  that  any 
extraordinary  measure  of  good  or  evil  com- 
monly leads  men  to  dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sud- 
den revolution  of  fortune;  a  naturd  sentiment 
which,  though  liahle  to  be  abused  by  credulity 
and  superstition,  is  founded  on  the  firm  basis 
of  experience.  The  rudiments  of  the  most 
useful  designs  are  suggested  always  by  neces- 
sity, often  by  calamity.    The  inroads  of  the 

10  TbdCfdid.  I.  1.  oip  Ko<r^of  »mKvf  T«»Te  ffmw.    The 
«ipian«tk»n  in  the  text  aeenit  more  oomoDaot  to  Grecian 
in  thoee  am,  than  that  of  the  eeholiait,  which  is 


wild  mountameers  of  Thraoe,  and  of  other  bar- 
barians more  remote,  whose  destructive  cruelty 
may  be  understood  bv  the  unexampled  ravages 
with  which  even  the  reebler  sex^^  carried  on  the 
ravages  of  war,  occasioned  the  first  institution 
which  restored  some  degree  of  present  tranquil- 
Uty  to  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  grandeur. 

The  northern  districts  of  Thessaly  being  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  the  dangerous  fury  of  in- 
vaders, the  petty  princes  of  that  province  enter- 
ed into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence. i' 
They  assembled  in  spring  and  autumn  at  Ther- 
mopylce,  a  place  afterwards  so  illustrious,  and 
then  governed  by  Amphictyon,  a  descendant  of 
Deucalion,  whose  name  is  iipmortalized  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  The  advantages  which 
the  confederates  derived  from  this  measure, 
were  soon  perceived  by  their  neighbours.  The 
centioal  states  gradually  acceded  to  their  alli- 
ance; and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  Acrisius  king  of  Argos, 
and  other  princes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  were 
allowed  to  share  the  benefits  and  security  of 
their  useful  association. 

J.  Q  After  this  event,  the  Amphictyons  ap- 
1263*  ^^"  ^  htLY6  long  confined  themselves  to 
the  original- purpose  of  their  institution. 
The  states,  whose  measures  were  directed  by 
this  assembly,  found  sufiicient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories ;  and  near  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  before  they  undextook,by  common 
consent,  any  distant  expedition.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  their  restless  activity  could 
be  always  exhausted  in  defensive  war.  The 
establishment  of  the  Ampbictyons  brought  to- 
gether the  chiefs  most  distinguished  by  birth 
and  bravery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted 
them  to  arms,  and  revenge  directed  those  arms 
against  the*  barbarians.  Jaeon,  Admetus,  and 
other  chieftains  of  TJiessaly,'^  having  equipped 
a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
lolcus,  and  particularly  the  ship  Argos,  of  su* 
perior  size  and  construction  to  any  before 
known,  were  animated  with  a  desire  to  visit 
foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  'parts- 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which 
Greece  had  suffered  from  strangers.'*  The  prin- 
ces of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this,  spirited 
design  over  the  central  and  southern  provinces,' 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speed- 
ily surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
youth,i>  who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable 
opportunity  to  signalize  their  manly  valour. 
Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the 
fathers  of  those  heroic  chiefs,  who  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in 
the  plahis  of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  t|ie 
leaders  of  the  Argonauts.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  vene- 


vanlaled  by  BIbr.  Kochford,  "Ches  qni  la  piraterie  6toit 
twrote  avee  uoe  ceitame  piobtt^."    if.  de  TAcad.  v.  30. 
11  Lyaiw  OraL  Fmwb. 


13  The  Amaxom.  See  Lyaias  Orat.  Faneb.  and  Hero- 
dotns  panim.  Tet  the  existence  of  tbeie  warlike  females 
was  doubted  aa  early  ai  the  days  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
as  we  learn  from  Arrian :  but  what  is  said  by  that  iadicious 
and  manly  historian,  seems  sufficient  to  dupel  the  doubt 
See  Arrian  Ezpedit.  AJezand.  1.  vii.  p.  156. 

13  Marm.  Oxon.  E.  5. 

14  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  ApoDodoras,  DSod. 
Siculus,  Pindar,  ApoUonins,  kc 

15  Herodot.  1.  i.    Diodor.  Sicol.  1.  It. 

16  Pindar,  Pythie.  iv. 
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rable  prophets,  of  their  respective  tribes;  by  an 
Esculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art,  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,^  whose  sublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amaaing 
series  of  their  adventures. 

These  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  of  historical  composition.   The 
designs  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the 
allegorical,  or  at  least  doubtful,  phrase,  ^of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;"  which,  though 
easily  explained.  If  we  admit  the  report  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  m  order  to  collect  the 
golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by 
the  torrents  from  Mount  Caucasus,^  is  yet  de- 
scribed in  such  various  language  by  ancient 
writers,  that  almost  every  modem  who  exam- 
ines the  subject,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  ofler, 
by  way  of  explanation,  some  new  conjecture  of 
his  own.    But  in  opposition  to  the  most  ap- 
proved of  these  conjectures,  we  may  venture  to 
afBrm,  that  the  vo|age  to  Colchis  was  not  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  to  establish  «Ktensive 
plans  of  commerce,'  or  to  search  for  miaes  of 
gold,  far  less  to  learnHhe  imaginary  art  of  con- 
verting other  substances   into  that   precious 
metal  ;^  all  such  motives  supposing  a  degree  of 
speculation  and  refinement  unknown  in  that 
age  to  the  gallant  but  uninstructed  youth  of 
Thessaly.    The  real  object  of  the  expedition 
may  be  discovered  by  its  consequences.     The 
Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plandered  ;^ 
they  settled   a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxioe;^  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea,' 
a  princess  of  Egyptian  extraction,  whose  crimes 
and   enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Euripides, 

Notwithstanding  many  romantic  fictions  that 
disfigure  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  un- 
dertaking appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a 
considerable  and  a  happy  effect  on  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  era  of 
this  celebrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not 
only  a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  spirit  of 
enterprise,  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
sullen  and  unsociable  chiefs,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  most  commonly  arose 
from  act&of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  full 
scope  to  the49anguinary  passions  which  charac- 
terize barbarians.8  Strength  and  courage  were 
almost  the  only  qualities  which  they  admired : 
they  fought  and  plundered  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  tribes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  were  regarded  as  fit  ob- 
jects only  to  excite  their  rage,  and  gratify  their 


1  The  teitjmony  of  Plato  de  Ropub.  1.  x.  of  fiocrateg  in 
Busirid.  lufficienUy  attett  the  poetical  farae  of  OrpheuB. 
The  Argooautica,  and  other  works  ascribed  to  him,  are 
collected  by  Eschenbachios,  and  published  at  Nuremberg, 
1703.  That  these^  however,  are  the  productions  of  6.  much 
later  age,  appears  from  innumerable  circumitances,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grose.  voL  i.  p. 
130. 

S  Strabo,  I.  xi.  p.  490.  3  Eustach.  in  Homer. 

4  Suidas,  Memoires  de  TAcadem.  v.  9.    Ezped.  Argon. 

5  DiodoT.  ibid.  6  Xeaopb.  Anabas. 
i  Euripid.  Med. 

This  was  the  bramn  age  described  by  Heaiod.  Oper.  et 
Di.  1.  i.  p.  149—155.  aild  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Tbeaeus. 


[Cbap. 

rapacity.  But  these  gloomy  warriors,  having 
exerted  their  joint  valour  in  a  remote  expedi- 
tion, learned  the  necessity  of  acquiring  more 
amiable  virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopting  more 
liberal  notions  of  the  publie  interest,  if  they 
pretended  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  equals. 
Military  coflcage  and  address  might  alone  pro^ 
cure  them  the  respect  of  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, since  the  safety  of  the  little  conmiunity 
•often  depended  on  the  warlike  abiUties  of  the 
chieflain ;  but  when  several  tribes  had  combined 
in  a  common  enterprise,  there  was  less  depen- 
dence on  the  prowess  of  any  single  lesider. 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  all 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  de- 
sirous of  the  public  applause;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  this  applause,  it  was  necessary  to 
brighten  the  lustre  of  martial  spirit  by  the  more 
valuables  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity. 

When  tliis  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with 
a  degree  of  industry  equally  ardent  and  suc- 
cessnil.  Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Her- 
oules,  of  Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of 
Leda,io  and  undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and 
danger,  to  promote  the  interest  and  safety,  not 
of  their  particular  tribes,  but  of  the  general 
confederacy.  The  Grecian  woods  and  moun- 
tains abounded  in  lions,  boars,  and  other  fierce 
animals,^*  that  oflen  roamed  from  their  haunts, 
and  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
acyoining  valleys.  The  valleys  th^hiselves 
teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and  cour- 
age, who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of 
violence  and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of 
Greece,  animated  rather  with  the  daring  and 
useful,  than  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, set  themselves  with  one  accord  to  remedy 
evils  which  threatened  the  existence  of  society* 
Their  adventures  have,  doubtless,  been  em- 
bellished by  the  elegant  fancy  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors; but  they  will  remain  eternal  monuments 
of  generous  magnanimity,  which  sacrifices  the 
instinctive  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  the  ac- 
quired taste  for  glory  and  renoWn.^^ 

0  Hesiod  marks  this  change  of  manners.  It  happened 
between  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  since  the  latter  was  the  first  exploit  in  which  his 
new  race  of  men,  yivof  Si*moT$fov  nmt  »^f ov  werb  en* 
gaged.    See  tiesiod  Oper.  et  Di.  I.  i.  v.  155 — 165. 

10  "  In  order  to  obtain  the  immdrtal  fruits  of  merit,**  sSya 
Aristotle)  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Viftooi 

e  ^<e;  HftmKnfy 

k^yotg  Tmv  etyfivovrif  Svv»fti9' 
£e<(  {<  a-o9e<(  A%iXX«u(, 
Ai«$  t'  Aiimc  foA»ov  n\8op. 

This  ode,  which  is  preferred  in  Dioged.  Ltort  in  Aristot. 
and  In  Athennus,  1.  xv.  c.  16.  proves  the  mind  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite  to  have  been  as  loftv  as  capacious:  and- while  it 
comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  teience,  capable  of  reach- 
ing, in  lyric  poetry,  the  highest  flights  of  Pindar  and  Horace. 
The  latter,  probably  had  Aristotle  in  view  in  ode  3.  b.  3. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  et  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  areas  attigit  igneas. 

But  in  the  order  of  his  oames,  he  is  not  so  faithful  to  chro- 
nology. 

11  In  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod' describes  a  boar 
fighting  with  a  lion,  and  almost  prevailng  ift  the  combat. 
"Hiat  animal  was  no  less  terrible  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn  firom  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c 
34.  ot  seq. 

13  Pausan.  L  i.  Isocrat  Hellen.  Encom.  et  Panegyr< 
Lysias  et  Demostben.  Orat.  Funeb^ 
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A.  C.  .  The  IftWB  of  war  aad  peace  gradually 
1225.  improved  with  the  progreas  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  the  first  general  enterprise,  which 
ggcceeded  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
proves  that  whole  communities,  as  well  as  ii:i> 
diriduab,  had  begun  to  respect  the  virtues  most 
essential  to  poblic  happiness.  The  war  of 
Thebes  has  dnerved,  thereforoi,  to  be  recorded ; 
while  the  more  ancient  hostilities  between  the 
Hellenic  tribes,  of  which  justice  was  not  even 
the  pretence,  but  lust  or  avarice  the  only  cau^e, 
and  wealth  or  beauty  tjie  only  prize,  are'uni« 
versally  condemned  to  oblivion.  •  Contempt  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary  crimes  of 
GSdipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  his  sons, 
involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in  tliat 
maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in  all  agos, 
from  Sophoelesi'  to  Voltaire,  as  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  Tragic  Muse.  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  (these  were  the  miserable  sons  of  CBdi- 
pus)  having  hastened  the  death,  and  drti^wn 
down  the  aoAledictions,  of  their  unhappyfather, 
agreed  to  sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre. 
Eteodes,  the  elder  brother,  reigned  during  the 
first  year;  but  hb  ambitious  temper,  corrupted 
by  the  hmiours  of  royalty,  reiused  to  resign  the 
throne  at  the  appointed  term  of  his  command. 
His  rival,  Foljmices,  married  the  danghter  of 
Adrasttts,  king  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  son- 
in-law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  pre- 
teniions  to  the  alternate  inheritance.  The  allied 
princes,  rwnforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thdies  at  the 
head  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who 
invested  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Thebans,  impatient  of  confinement  within  the 
walls  of  a  place  ill  provided  in  supplies,  yielded 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled 
die  assailants  by  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  the 
most  illustrious  combatants  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  the  wretched  brothers  perished  by  mutual 
wounds.  The  cause  of  the  war  being  removed 
by  this  horrid  catastrophe,  the  Argives  craved 
leave  to  bury  their  dead ;  but  the  Thebans,  ex-, 
asperated  against  the  daring  invaders  of  their 
coimtry,  returned  them  an  answer,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  age,  bid  defi- 
ance to  tha  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  precepts 
of  relifion.  In  this  extremity,  Adrastus,  the 
only  tmlef  who  survived  the  battle,  had  re- 
course to  the  humane  piety  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  imhifloenced  by  motives  of  ambition  or 
intewwt,  took  arms  ip  defence  of  public  juBticc, 
and  compelled  the  cruel  obstinacy  of  tlie  The- 
bans to  grant  the  last  melancholy  honours  to 
the  ashes  of  their  deceased  enemies.^^  At  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  the  more  fortunate  sons 
of  the  ehiefii  who  had  &llen  before  the  Theban 
walk,  resented,  with  the  fury  of  religious  rage, 
the  indignities  that  had  been  impiously  offered 
to  the  manes  of  their  fathers.  They  again  laid 
siege  to  the  'guilty  city,  destroyed  the  lives  and 
property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  dragged 
many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the  re* 


13  I  micbt  bsTS  said  SMhjhu  %vfaofe  "  S«ven  against 
TiMbes'*  « Ibondsd  on  the  hUtory  related  in  the  text.  Bat 
the  DavM  of  B«iihoel«s  will  brtof  to  the  mind  of  every  readar 
of  taaie  and  homani^,  tho  CEoipas  Tyrannus^and  paaticv- 
IsHy  the  CEdipaa  Coioneua. 

14  Ljriaa  Orat.  Faneb. 
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mainder  to  acknowledge,  as  (heir  king,  the  in- 
fant son  of  the  injured  Folynices.^^ 

In  their  progress  towards  civilization,  the 
Greeks  perceived  the  advantage  of  political 
confederacy,  before  they  became  fully  sensible 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  union.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  defence  against  the  assaults 
of  foreign  enemas,  and  the  natural  dictates 
of  interest  and  ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a 
federal  associa^on  between  different  commimi- 
ties,  before  the  members  of  any  one  state  had 
been  sufiie^ently  united  in  the  system  of  do- 
mestic policy.  Various  clusters  of  towns  and 
villages,  situate  in  winding  valleys,  divided  by 
lofty  mountains,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  kings  or  chieftains,  who  led  forth  their  war- 
like youth  to  glory  and  danger.  Summoned 
to  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  they  readily 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  king,  and  m- 
ceived,  with  implicit  aifbmission,  his  commands 
in  the  tfteld :  but  when  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the 
inhabitants  of  f  ach  little  township  aspired  at 
independent  jurisdiction,  and  the  nominal  sub- 
jects of  tlie  same  prince  often  terminated  their 
differences  by  the  decision  of  the  swdrd.^^ 

To  cement  such  disorderly  communities  by 
laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  tnore  civilized  people,  amon|^ 
whom  the  effects  of  tlus  happy  union  visibly 
prevailed.  8uoh  an  example  fortunately  oc- 
curred in  the  wise  institutions  and  policy  of 
the  Cretans,  which  ore  represented  not  only 
as  the  most  ancient,  but  the  best  regulations, 
that  ever  were  established  in  any  portion  of  the 
Grecian  territory.^^  The  celebrated  island, 
which  fable  has  dignified  with  the  imaginary 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  some  of  the  gof^s^s  of 
Greece,  possessed  the  real  merit  of  communi- 
cating to  that  country  many  useful  improve- 
ments. It  had  been  early  planted,  as  we  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  by  a  colony  of, 
Dorians.  This  colony,  which  received  various'* 
accessions  from  Greece,  enjoyed  two  advan- 
tages above  their  brethren  on  the  continent. 
Their  insular  situation  lefl  them  exposed,  in- 
deed, to  naval  depredations,  but  delivered  them 
from  thofie  fierce  incursions  by  land,  which 
often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
country.  A  favourable  gale  wafted  the  un- 
skilful mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  shores 
of  Crete  to  the  capital  of  Egypt  The  facility 
of  communication  thus  introduced  between  the 
two  countries  an  habitual  intercourse,  from 
which  tlie  barbarous  islanders  had  nothing 
t-o  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Rhadaman- 
thus,^<)  and  othSrs  of  tlieir  early  kings  or  chief- 
tains, whom  interest  or  curiosity  carried  into 
Egypt  and  the  East,  appear  to  have  had  saga- 
city to  observe,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  several 
of  the  inventions  and  institutions  of  those 


15  Confer.  Homer.  I.  iv.-  r.  337.  et  panim.  Heaiod.  Op. 
et  Di.  if-^chyl.  Soptem  contra  Thebaa.  LyiiaB  Orat.  Funeb. 
Statins  Thobaid.  ApoUod.  I.  iii.  Diodor.  I.  !▼.  Pauaan.  in 
Baiotie. 

16  Thucydtd.  1.  i.  Pint  in  Theaeo. 

17  Plat  de  Leg.  et  in  Minoe.  Ariatot.  PoL  1.  ii.  Plat,  in 
Lycnr^. 

18  Heaiod.  Theog. 

19  Homer  Tliad.  1.  six.  v  173,  &e.  . 
90  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  480.                           \f 
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powerful  and  civilizod  kingdoms,  for  the  useftil 
purpose  of  confirming  their  own  authority,  and 
bridling  the  fierce  passions  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  elder  Minoe  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
promoting  this 'beneficial  design.  The  doubtful 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ch^an,  which,  per- 
haps, he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voy- 
ages, leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  na- 
tive Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries 
which  he  had  visited,  he  observed  certain-fami- 
lies invested,  from  time  immemorial',  with  un- 
bounded honours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents 
of  the  divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  freeborn 
genius  of  Greece,  always  rejected  this  odious 
profanation-;  yet  it  seemed  possible  to  Minos 
to  acquire  that  respect  for  his  ofiice,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  We 
ire  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, he  acquired,  befofe  the  estaiilishment  of 
his  laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But  as  slaves  multiplied  to  sucli  a 
degree  in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercised' 
by  them  alone,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture 
tliat  he  had  been  extremely  successful  in  war 
against  his  neighbours,  and  no  less  equitable 
in  dividing  the  booty  among  the  various  Cretan 
tribes  who  followed  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
However  this  nuiy  be,  it  appears  from  the 
general  evidence  of  antiquity,  that  Minos  had 
address  to  persuade  men,  prone  to  wonder  and 
to  believe,  among' whom,  whatever  dazzled  the 
imagination  announced  the  presence  of  a  di- 
vinity, that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted 
.to  the  familiarity  of  the  gods.^  From  them  he 
pretended  to  derive  an  invaluable  system  of 
laws,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  engrave  on 
tables  of  brass.  From  Jupiter  he  received  the 
regal  sceptre,  which  entitled  him  to  administer 
these  laws,  but  obliged  him  to  respect  them. 
By  command  of  the  same  god,  he  founded  the 
cities  of  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  and  Phostus,  and 
united  the  distant  subjects  of  his  wide-extended 
domain,  by  such  regulations  as  served  alike  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  people.^ 

The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political 
edifice  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Theseus, 
.  p  tlie  illustrious  son  of  ^geus,  king  of 
^Aj"  Athens,  in  his  celebrated  expeditipn  to 
Crete,  during  Uie  reign  of  the  second 
Minos.  The  last-mentioned  prince  joined  tlie 
splendour  of  military  renown  to  the  famed 
wisdom  of  his  revered  ancestor.  His  maritime 
force  exceeded  the  united  strength  of  his  neigh- 
bours; he  subdued  several  of  the  circumjacent 
isles;  and  while  he  permitted  his  own  subjects 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under  pretence 
of  lawful  war,  he  effectually  checked  the  pirati- 
cal depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lycians^  and 
Phoenicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fre- 
quentand  so  destructive.'  Athens  experienced 
the  effects  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tribute  of 

1  Aie«  ^y»K9v  sM^io-Tiis.    Odyn.  I.  xix.  v.  179.  which 
Aorate  traiwlatet, 

JovM  arcanis  Minos  admiuiiB.    L.  i.  Ode  SR. 

9  fHrabo,  I.  x.  p.  480.    Plato  in  ilinoe.    Diod.  I.  v. 
"S  Thu«ydid.  I.  L 


seven  youths,  and  as  many  virginB,^  whickwas 
cruelly  exacted  by  a  nation  who  subsisted  on 
the  labour  of  slaves.  The  tributary  captives 
were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  body  of  Uie  people, 
who  trembled  at  the  annual  return  of  the  Cre- 
tan vessel.  Discontents  arose  against  the  go- 
vernment of  iEgeus,  who  seemed  to  bear  the 
indignity  with  too  much  tameness;  when  liis 
heroic  son,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  liis 
character,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the 
service  of  lus  coufttry.^  The  fame  of  Theseus 
had  already  reached, the  ears  of  Minos,  who 
respected  hia  virtues;  and  this  respect  was  con- 
verted into  admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athe- 
nian prince  a  voluntary  captive.  Minos  treated 
him  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of  ancient 
hospitality ;  gave  Jiim  his  daughter  Ariadne  in 
marriage;  and  declared  the  Atlienians  tlience- 
forth  free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  glory  from 
t^  transaction.  The  vessel,  in  which  he 
sailed,  continued  to  be  annu^ly  sent,  for  more 
than  eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return 
thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of 
Dcllos;^  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies, 
handed  doM^n  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian 
republic.7 

Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  wliich  are  oUier- 
wise  sufliciently  authenticated.  The  unnatural 
amours  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody  feasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur,^  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed,  from  one  age  to 
another,  in  the  tiresome  compilations  of  inju- 
dicious mythologiflts;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  writers,  that  the  expedition  to 
Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvementH 
afterwards  introduced  by  Theseus  into  the 
Athenian  government.  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a  picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  and  more  harmoni- 
ous colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  Grecian  continent.  Various  societies 
of  freemen,  all  united  under  one  government, 
all  equal  among  themselves,  and  all  served  by 
slaves;  no  private  property  in  land;  the  men 
eating  at  public  tables,  and  the  families  sub- 
sisting from  the  common  stock;  the  youth 
regularly  trained  to  Uie  gymnastic  exercises, 
navigation,  and  war;  a  severe  morality  enforced 
by  law;  honour  the  reward  of  age  and  merit; 
and  the  whole  community  acknowledging  the 
prerogative  of  a  hereditary  king,  who  derived 
his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but  who  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protection  than  he 
continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to  maintain 
the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  subjects.^  Im- 
pressed witli  the  salutary  institutions  which  he 

4  Odyw.  1.  xi.  v.  330.  et  Virgil,  JEn.  6. 

Turn  pendcro  pcraas 
Cceropidn  juwi,  miacrum !  leptona  qnotaooia 
Corpora  nalorum. 

5  Ipm  sattm  Thewns  pro  earia  corpna  Atheni* 

Projicore  optaviL Catullus. 

6  Plato.  Phwdo.  7  Plut  in  Tbcaeo. 

8  Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  suppottaque  ftirto 

Pasiphae,  fee. 
The  judicious  Virail  places  these  strange  stories  in  x]m 
Hculplurcd  ]H>rch  ofan  oncicnt  temple. 

9  Aristut.  Polil.  I.  ii.  c.  0,  &c.   Btrabo,  ibid.  Plato  dc  le?. 


beheld  in  Uiia  floariahing  ialand,  Theseus,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  was 
ambitious  to  introduce  them  into  his  native 
country.  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians,  in- 
deed, admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  viHa^res  of  Attica 
were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations  of 
the  capital  ;*<}  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies 
of  reli^on;  to  acknowledge^the'reciprocal  obli« 
gatioRS  of  subjects;  and,  whHe  they  asserted 
the  right  of  citizens,  to  respei^  during  peace  and 
war,  Uie  sacred  prerogatwe  of  royal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy,  thus 
introduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Thetens,  were  gradually 
adopted  by  the^eighbounng  provinces.*'  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  th^ 
Grecian  states  had  embraced  one  uniform  sys- 
tem df  government,  uniting  the  independcnl 
spirit  of  European  freedom  with  the  respectful 
veneration  of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  supenti- 
tion.i3  This  singular  frame  of  policy,  com- 
posed of  materials  seemingly  incapable  of  al- 
liance, was  peculiarly  well  ad9.pted  to  great  and 
generous  undertakings ;  and  unless  the  divine, 
though  limited  authority  of  kings,  had  fortitied 
tlie  other  institutions  which  served  to  tame  the 
ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  their  leaders  could  have  engaged  above 
a  hundred  thousand  stubbom.barbarians  to  un- 
dertake a  distant  and  difficult  enterprise,  much 
less  have  detained  their  reluctant  impatience 
during  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents 
of  this  celebrated  siege,  to  which  the  exploits 
hitherto  related  seem  but  unworthy  preludes, 
it  msj  be  proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  two  nations,  who 
were  eager  to  shock  in  a  conflict,  that  totally  de- 
stroyed the  one,  and  proved  extremely  ruinous 
to  the  other.  Exclusive  o£  the  provinces  of 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  which  long  remained 
bu-barous  and  uncultivated,  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  Greeks  were  nearly  equal 
to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked  with  still  bolder 
features,  and  blessed  with  a  warmer  sun.  In 
its  length,  the  whole  country  is  almost  equally 
divided  by  two  oppoeita  gulfs,  compressing 
between  them  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to 
the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  penin- 
rala  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  territory  ext^d- 
ing  northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.^'  The  Peloponnesus,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  is  every  where  intersected 
by  mountains,  particularly  the  towerhig  ridges 
of  Zarez  and  Taygetus.  During  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  Greece,  this  small  peninsula  con- 
tained seven  independent  communities,  of  un- 
equal power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in  the 
foUowing  order :  The  comparatively  large,  and 
highly-  diversified  territory  of  Laconia;  the 
fiuitml  vale  of  Argos ;  the  extensive  coast  of 
Achaia;  the  narrow  but  commercial  isthmus 
of  Corinth ;  the  central  and  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Arcadia ;  together  with  ^e  more  level 
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countries  of  Elis  and  Messinia,  which  are 
throughout  better  adapted  to  tillage  than  any 
other  provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus.  *<  The 
Grecian  possessions  beyond  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  were  more  considerable,  extending 
above  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to  south. 
They  were  naturally  divided,  by  the  long  and 
intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and 
Ossa,  into  nine  separate  provinces;  which, 
during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom, 
were  occupied  by  nine  independent  republics. 
They  comprehended  the  extensive  and  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  both  of  which 
were,  in  early  times,  much  exposed  to  inunda* 
tions;  and  the  latter,  abounding  in  8ubterra» 
nean  caverns;  was  peculiarly  subject  to  earth- 
quakes ;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure  terri- 
>tory  of  Attica;  the  western  provinces  of  ^toli^ 
and  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one  side  by 
dangerous  seas,  and  confined  on  the  other  by 
almost  impassable  mountains ;  and  the  four 
small  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locria, 
and  Megara.>^ 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  ntmes  and 
divisions,  which  remained  to  the. latest  times, 
are  pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued,  through  succeeding  ages,  to 
be  the  approved  standard  and  le^ai  code,  to 
which  neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in 
adjusting  t^eir  disputed  boundaries. ^^  This 
observation,  ho^^ver,  must  be  qualified  chiefly 
by  two  exceptions.  Dufing  the  Trojan  war, 
the  extensive  province  of  Thessaly  sent  forth 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  Grecian 
strength,  and  was  divided  among  many  wart- 
like leaders.  It  might  naturally  be  expected, 
while  agriculture  and  pasturage  were  the 
principal  occupations  subservient,  to  human 
life,  that  a  country,  abounding  *in  plains  and 
meadows,  should  excel  in  population  and  in 
power. ^7  When  commerce,  navigation,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  enriched  and  adorned  the 
middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Greece,  the 
northern  district  of  Tliessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  second  exception  arose 
from  th»  extensive  power  of  tlie  house  of  Pe» 
lops,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  by  for- 
tunate marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired 
dominion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts- 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  containhig  seve^ 
ral  independent  principalities,  and,  afler  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family, 
again  divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age 
when  every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier, 
Greece  should  have  raised  an  army  of  a  hun* 
dred  and  two  thonsand  men.  The  Acama* 
nians  alone,  for  reasons  unknown,  sent  no 
forces  to  Troy.  Bi^t  the  continent  was  assisted 
by  the  generous  efforts  of  Crete,  of  Rhodes, 
and  of  many  smaller  islands,  which  were  subv 
jeot  to  their  respective  princes,  or  goveisied  by 
the  wide-extended  dominion  of  Agamemnon. 
The  vessels  collected  for  transporting  these 
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forces  to  Asia  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
B«il.  They  wera  equipped  at  little  expenee, 
and  built  with  little  ingenuitj,  moved  by  onlv 
one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely  unprovided  with 
deoks  or  anchors.  Their  complement  varied 
in  diflerent  veesek ;  some  contained  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  otbere  only  fifty  men,  who  appear 
to  have  been  equally  acquainted  with  the  mili- 
tary art,  as  practised  in  that  remote  a«re,  and 
with  the  rude  simplicity  of  ancient  navigation.' 

The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  against 
which  this  armanent  was  directed,  occupied 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  She  northern 
shores  of  the  ^gean.  From  the  river  Esepns 
to  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  Trojam  do- 
minions extended  in  length  two  hundred  miles; 
but  their  breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  be- 
ing irrogularly  compressed  between  three  seas, 
and  the  lofly  ridges  of  mount  Ida.  This  de- 
lightful and  picturesque  country,  which  excelled 
Greece  in  fruitfulneas  of  soil  and  softness  of 
elimate,^  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Ilellespontian,  from  the  large  inland  province, 
which  bore  the  common'  name  of  Phrygia.3 
The  Lesser,  or  Hollespontian  Phrygia,  wu 
planted,  according  to  a  tradition^  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  similarity  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  sufficiently  justified  that 
opinion,  and  seems  to  have  induced  the  most 
diligent  inquirers  of  antiquity  to  regard  not 
only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lycians  and  Pam- 
phylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,^  which,  distance  of  place  had  gradually 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  £e  trunk. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed  to  none  of 
those  unfavourable  cirumstances  already  men- 
tioned, which  long  retarded  the  improvement 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  The  fertile  and 
extenaive  plains  of  Asia  olfered  them  the  ma- 
terials of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece 
could  afford;  and,  instead  of  being  harassed 
and  endangered  by  the  continual  incursions  of 
ttortliem  savages,  they  enjoyed  the  vicinity  of 
the  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations  described 
as  flonruhing  in  wealth  and  peace  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.'  From  the  prevalence  of 
the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  it*  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  Trojans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks 
and  Phiygiansf  collected  by  Dardannst  ances- 
tor fifth  in  degree  to  old  Priam. 

This  adventurert  whose  parentage  Homer 
leavee  mioertain,  by  calling  him  son  of  Jupiter,^ 
foandod  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
brsacbes  of  mount  Ida,  eommandiog  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
immortal  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander.' 
The  new  settlement  flourished  under  his  son, 
the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  who,  by  the  judi- 
cious management  of  his  mares  and  stallions, 
supplied    the    neighbouring   kingdoms    with 
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horfes  of  a  superior  breed.  His  luccessoi; 
Tros,  communicated  his  name  to  the  ter 
ritory,  which  was  often  called  Troas,  and  to 
the  celebrated  city  Uion,  which  his  son  liusi, 
having  removed  his  residence  from  the  moun- 
tain, built  on  the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon, 
the  successor  of  llus,  fortified  the  town  of 
Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  soch  uncommon 
strength,  that,  in  the  language  and  belief  of 
the  times,  they  were  deemed  the  work  of  the 
gods.8  Whether  he  defi^anded  his  supposed 
auxiliariee  of  their  promised  rewards  and  sacri- 
fices, or  snppUed  the  expense  of  this  under- 
taking by  despoihng  their  sacred  shrines,  it  is 
certain  that  the  guiR  of  Laomedon  was  believ- 
ed to  entail  calamity  on  his  unhappy  descend- 
ants. 

His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the 
deSeitfUl  gifts  ef  fortune,  before  he  wae  over- 
taken by  the  vengeance  of  heaven..  Having 
attained  old  age  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  throne,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  fiunily,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Yet  this 
amiable,  but  too  indulgent  prince,  was  destined 
to  feel  the  riiarpest  pangs  of  human  misery. 

Hereditary  feuds  subsisted  between  the  an- 
cestors of  Priam  and  those  of  Agamemnon, 
when  the  latter  quitted  their  establuhmenta  in 
Asia,  to  seek  ne^  settlements  in  Greece.  The 
insult  offered  to  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan 
youth,  by  the  brutal  fury  of  TBntalus,^  was  re- 
torted on  Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
this  infamous  prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention 
of  his  queen,  the  celebrated  Helen.  Paris,  the 
ill-fflled  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of  this 
new  injury.  But  resentment  for  the  wrongs 
of  his  house  formed  not  the  only  motive  which 
engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  Paris  to  disho- 
nour the  sister-in-law  of  Agamemnon.  Hekm 
was  the  daughter  of  Tjmdareus,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were 
adorned  by  the  generous  magnanimity  of  her 
brothers,  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  whose  ex- 
ploits shone  conspicuous  in  all  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  that  gallant  age.  But  the  native 
lustro  of  Helen  needed  not  the  aid  of  foreign 
ornament.  Even  in  the  tender  age  of  child- 
hood, her  opening  charms  had  inflamed  the 
heart  of  Theseus,io  the  most  admired  and  the 
meet  virtuous  of  tlie  Grecian  chiefs.  The 
fame  of  her  beauty  increased  with  her  ripening 
age,  and  her  person  became  an  object  of  eager 
contention  among  thoee  who,  by  birth  or  merit, 
were  entitled  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable  prize. 
Tyndareus,  solicitous  to  prevent  the  violence 
of  fl  second  lover  (for,  agreeably  to  the  man- 
ners of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  off  by 
force,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  an  oath  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter^  and  to  se- 
cu#e  the  possession  of  her  charms  to  the  man 
who  should  be  honoured  with  her  choice.^i 
The  princely  mien  and  insinuating  manners 
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of  Afenelaus,  were  prefeffo^  to  Um  mora  solid 
qualities  of  his  nnraeroas  ooiapetiton«  Hav- 
ing married  the  heiress  pf  Tyndafeos,  he  sac* 
ceeded,  in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne.^ 
TEe  graceful  pair  had-  not  long  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  royalty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal 
onion,  when  their  happiness  was  interrupted  by 
the  arriral  of  the  son  of  Priam,  the  handsomeit 
man  of  his  age,  and  singularly  adorned  with 
the  frivolous  accomplishments  that  often  cap- 
tivate  the  weakness  of  a  female  mind.  Though 
a  soldier  of  no  great  renowi^  Paris  had  strongly 
imbibed  the  romantic  spirit  of  gallantry  which 
prevailed^'  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  an  ardent  passion  for  beauty,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  softness  of  his 
nnwarlike  character,  prompted  him  to  brave 
every  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  fkvonrite  ob- 
ject Animated  by  the  hope  of  beholding  the 
inimitable  model  of  wha4he  roost  adored,  he 
Mixed  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  a  voy- 
age of  Menelaus  into  Crete,  visited  the  domi- 
nions of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  solicited 
the  rights  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  court. 

His  person,  his  accomplishments,  his  address, 
and  still  more  the  voluntary  hardships  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  incon- 
stant affections  of  the  Oreoian  queen.  Ena- 
moured of  the  elegant  strangeTf  she  abandoned 
her  country  and  her  husband,  and  having  trans- 
ported her  most  valuable  treasure  within  the 
Trojan  walls,  defied  the  resentment  of  Greece, 
and  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelaus  to  crave 
the  stipulated  assistance  of  his  ancient  rivals. 
Mis  demand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
Agamemnon.  ^^  At  the  summons  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  iEgium, 
the  capital  of  Achaia;  confirmed  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  former  promise;  S0ttled  the  pro- 
portion of  troops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ; 
determined  the  time  and  place  of  their  de- 
parture; and  named  Agamemnoti,  the  most 
powerful  among  them,  to  the  chief  command, 
in  an  expedition  which  so  deeply  concerned 
Che  honour  of  his  family. 

Aulis,  a  sea  port  of  Boeotia,  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  rendezvoos  and  embarkation. *' 
Before  the  whole  armament  sailed  from  thence, 
Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  seem 
extraordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook 
a  solemn  embassy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand 
restitution  and  reparation ;  but  returned  highly 
disgusted  with  their  reception  and  treatment. 
Some  members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbarity  to  propose  putting  them  to  death. 
Their  just  indignation  increased  the  warlike 
ardour  of  their  associates.  But  contrary  winds 
long  retarded  their  departure  The  Trojans 
haulime  to  strengthen  their  ramparts,  to  col- 
lect arms  and  provisions,  and  to  summon  the 
assistance  of  their  distant  allies.    The  martial 
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wpitit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  brought  many  powerful  auxilia* 
ries  to  Priam.  His  cause  was  defended  by  the 
hardy  mountaineers  who  covered  the  back  ef 
his  kingdom;  br  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  river  fialys  to  the  southern 
ttctremity  of  Cilicia;  and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thra* 
dans,  and  Pvonians,  fierce  barbarians  who  in- 
habited the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis.  Confiding,  however,  rather  in 
their  domestic  strength,  than  in  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  Trojans  determined  to  defend  their 
native  shoreS'Against  hostile  invasion.  The  de- 
barkation of  the  Greeks  was  purchased  bv  much 
blood.  Having  effected  a  descent,  they  encamp- 
ed on  the  Trojan  plains,  but  lost  the  only  oppor^ 
tunity  which  they  enjoyed  during  mai^  ycu:** 
of  crushing  at  once  the  power  of  Uieir  enemies; 
who  immediately  shut  themselves  up  within 
their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving  the  city  open 
only  on  the  side  of  mount  Ida,  firom  which 
they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other  necessary 
supplies. 

Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  the  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more 
industrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  pro* 
vident  in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might 
keep  the  field.  The  provisions,  transported 
from  Greece,  were  speedily  consumed,  while 
the  operations  of  the  siege  promised  little  hope 
of  success,  the  Greeks  being  unacquainted  with 
any  military  engines  fitted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Trojan  walls.  With  such  a  nume- 
rous army,  they  might  have  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  scarcity  of  supplies  com- 
pelled the  greater  part  of  them  to  quit  the 
camp.  The  resource  of  ravaging  the  adjacent 
country  soon  exhausted  itself.  Many  betook 
themselves  to  cultivating  the  rich  vales  of  the 
Chersonesus,  whose  industrious  inhabitants  had 
recently  been  expelled,  or  destroyed,  by  the 
fierce  incursions  of  the  barbaroos  Thracians.^^ 
Others  had  recourse  to  piracy,  scoured  the 
neighbouring  seas,  ravaged  the  unprotected 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and  iEgean,  and  plun- 
dered or  demolished  such  unfortified  places  aa 
acknowledged  the  dominion,  or  assisted  the 
arms  of  Troy.'^  These  savages  excited  the 
rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  them  more 
hearty  in  the  cause  of  their  confederates.  In 
this  manner  nine  summers  and  winters  elapsed, 
without  affording  the  nearer  prospect  ef  a  de- 
cision to  the  contest;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war,  the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks 
precipitated  the  dovmfal  of  the  proud  city  of 
rriam.  A  dreadful  pestilence  invaded  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued  to  rage 
with  un abating  fury.  This  calamity  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-known  quarrel  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  which  deprived. the  Gre- 
cian army  of  its  principal  strength  and  orna- 
ment The  Trojans  derived  new  spirits  from 
the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  risked  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic- 
torious. In  the  last  of  tlicse,  the  beloved  friend 


lCThueydid.1.  i. 
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of  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  inoBt  generoua  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  death  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the 
Grecian  chief,  stifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  fe- 
aentment  agidnst  the  ^loud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  return  to  the  camp  restored  the 
declinin|r  (brtune  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  iadig^ 
nant  tary  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whose  patriotic  valour 
had  long  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  liis  father's 
kingdom..  The  destruction  of  Troy  i  soonfbl- 
lowed  the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  storm  or  by  eurprise,  waseet 
on  fire  during  night;  most  of  the  citizens  pe- 
rished by  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped 
through  the  confused  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  kinsmen. 

The  burning  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hun- 
dred' and  eighty-four  years  before  the  christian 
era.  Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  assum- 
ed in  any  saceeeding  age,  the  dignity  of  inde-v 
pendent  government.^  The  sea-coast  was  plant* 
ed,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  new 
colonies  from  Greece;  and  the  inland  parts  sub- 
mitted to  the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians, 
whose  arms  overspread  and  conquered  all  the 
finest  provinces  of  lesser  Asia.' 
-   The  Greeks  had  recovered  poaqesaion  of  the 


admired  beauty  of  Helen  i  thtfy  liad  Uken  com- 
plete' vengeance  on  the  family  and^  nation  of 
her  unhappy  seducer  j  but  tlie  misfortunes, 
which  w^re  the  natural  consequence  qf  the 
Trojan  expedition,  left  them  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  victory.  Of  &ye  B€eotia,n  com> 
manders,  only  one  remained,  and  tl\e  siege  iiad 
been  proportionably  fatal  to  the  leaders  of  other 
tribes,  as  well  as  to  their  warlike  followers. 
Those  who  lived  to  divide  the  rich  spoils  of 
Troy,  were  impatient  to  set  sail  with  their 
newly-acquired  treasure,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  skie^.  Many  of 
them  periimed  by  shipwreck;  the  rest  were  long 
tossed  on  unknown  seas;  and  when  they  ex- 
pected to'  find  in  their  native  country  the  end 
of  their  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to  suffer 
greater  calamities  there*  than  any  which  they 
had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  several  of 
the  absent  princes  ha^f^een  us^p^4 J^7  violence 
and  ambition;  the  lands  of  various  cyj^lmuni- 
ties  had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  oThos^ 
tile  tribes:  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their  families 
torn  by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedi- 
tion. And  thus  the  most  celebrated  enterprise 
of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  de- 
lightful and  once  happy  country  into  barbarism 
and  misery.* 


CHAPTER  IL 

RtligUm — OovemmerU-^rts — Manners^  and  Charaeter. 


IHE  ancient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed 
an  opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they 
lived  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  ^nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of 
Asia  produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but 
softened  the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for 
servitude.  The  rigorous  severity  of  European 
fBkies  gave  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs, 
and  hardy  boldness  to  the  mind,  but  chilled 
the  fancy,  and  benumbed  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  souL  The  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  south 
were  degraded  below  the  condition  of  buma- 

1  We  ahonld  probably  know  ■omathinff  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trojan  war,  if  the  works  of  Pisaoder  remained. 
Maerobiiis,  in  speaking  of  the  pla^arisms  of  the  Romam 
from  Greek  writers,  has  the  foUowmg passage:  "  Que  Vir- 
gilins  trazit  a  Gnscis,  dicturumne  me  putetis,  que  vulgo 
DOtasuntl  .  .  .  vel  qaod  eversionem  TrojoB  cam  Stnone 
soo  et  e^do  lignco,  coterisque  omnibus,  que  hbrum  secun- 
dum facmnt,  a  Pisandro  peno  ad  verbum  transcripserit,  qui 
ioter  GrsBcos  pootas  eminot,*'  ite.  Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

%  I  have  carefully  examined  tlie  evidence  given  by  Bo- 
ehart  (Epist.  num  JSneas  unquam  fait  in  ItiHia,)  and  by 
^.  Wood  (Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer,)  to 
prove  that  the  descendants  of  %neas  roigned  in  Troy.  But 
■otwithslanding  the  learned  ingenuity  o?  a  profound,  and 
the  plaosible  criticism  of  an  elegant  scholar,  the  matter 
seems  still  loo  doubtful  to  warrant  contradictiag  the  popular 
opinion. 

3  Herod. Kit.  Thncyd.l.i.   Justin,  1.  xviii.  Strabo,!.  iii. 

4  I  dwell  no^  on  a  subject  which  has  been  handled  by 
the  groat  roasters  of  the  passions.    See  Virgil : 

Ponitan  ct  Friami  fuerint  que  fata  roquiras,  ice. 


nity,  by  an  unfortunate  abuse  of  power,  while 
the  turbulent  sons  of  the  north  and  west  were 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  indocility,  of 
submitting  to  any  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  Greeks  alone,  possessing  an  inter- 
mediate situation  between  the  extreme^  of  cold 
and  heat,  united  courage  and  capacity ;  tem- 
pered the  stem  and  manly,  with  the  gentler  vir- 
tues ;  and  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of 
liberty  and  laws.^ 

This  splendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily 
adopted  by  a  cautious  inquirer  into  truth,  who 
will  be  apt  to  ascribe  tlie  superior  lustre  of 
Grecian  manners,  rather  to  the  elegant  imagi- 
nation of  authors,  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  subject.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
several  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  the  great  poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  prin- 
cipal information  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.  The  majesty 
of  Virgil,  the  splendour  of  Tasso,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  Milton,  are  not  sufficient  to  conceal 
an  effort  in  those  noble  writers  to  maintain  the 
tone  which  they  have  assumed ;  a  desire  to  em- 
bellish the  manners  which  they  describe;  an 

5  Plato  de  hog.  1.  iiL    Thacyd.  1.  i.  p.  9. 

6  Axistot.  Politic.  I.  vii.  c.  7.    IsocraA.  Gorem.   Ath«D. 
Panegyric,  ot  Paoatheo,  • 
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ambition  to  elevate  and  to  adorn  their  poems 
by  the  upo  of  a  m&rveUons  machinery,  which 
had  not  its  foundation  in  the  experience,- and 
(as  to  Virgil  and  Tasso)  scarcely  in  the  b^ief 
of  their  own'  age.    In  Homer  there  is  neither 
embeiiishinent,  nor  effort,  nor  disguise  of  any 
kind ;  he  relates  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  his  ideas  and  sen- 
timents are  not  only  clothed  in  the  graces  of 
poetry,  bnt  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  truth ;  and 
an  amazing  diversity  of  characters;  preserving 
amidst  innumerable  shades  of  discrimination  a 
genend  air  of  resemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  above  other  poetical  compositions, 
and  prove  them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from 
the  limited  combinations  of  human  invention, 
but  from  the  wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the 
rich  store-house  of  nature.    In  some  descrip- 
tive parts  of  his  poem.  Homer  doubtless  yielded 
to  the  pleasing  dictates  of  his  inimitable  fancy; 
bat  it  seems  plain  from  internal  evidence  T)iily, 
that  he  delineates  with  minute  accuracy  the 
geography,  mythology,  history,  and  manners 
of  Greece;  and  that  his  observations  concern- 
ing*  all  these  subjects  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  and  belief  which  universally  pre- 
vailed among  his  countrymen.    If  this  matter 
required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it  might 
be  folly  confirmed  by  Uie  testimony  of  the 
Greek  historians,  who  support  in  every  in- 
stance the  veracity  of  the  poet;  asserting  not 
only  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
iMlesi  but  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  ascribes  them.' 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  by  tliose  who 
would  repress  the  ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanity, 
tliat  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  com- 
plete evidence  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
his  country,  all  the  advantage  that  could  follow 
from  thii^  suppoeition  is,  that  the  Greeks  have 
been  accurately  described  at  an  earlier  |)eriod 
of  their  society  than  most  other  nations;  but 
the  silence  of  those  nations  cannot  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to 
the  Greeks  in  manners  or  in  policy.  The  mas- 
terly description  of  a  philosophic  historian  has 
rescued  the  antiquities  of  one  other  people  from 
oblivion;  and  the  generous  spirit  of  their  sim- 
ple but  manly  institutions,  as  painted  by  his  ex- 
pressive pencil,  is  scarcely  disgraced  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  boasted  customs  of  the  heroic 

In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  citi- 

-■  _  I — 

7  Tin  natim  and  transkctioiu  or  the  gods,  which  jiutly 
■boek  the  reeling  of  the  modern  rcadort  are  perfectly  eon- 
fbnmbie  to  the  belief  of  the  Greoks.  The  cnntinaal  iatcr* 
potftioo  of  theM  ethereal  bein^^  in  the  alTain  of  human  life, 
u  justified  by  Herodotiu,  Thncydidos,  Xenophon,  and  all 
■eeceedinf  writer*.  Herodotus,  1.  i.  o.  131.  explains  the 
roMOD  why  the  Persians  erected  neither  temples,  nor  im-^ 
•Ces,  iM»r  utais,  by  saying,  on  ovm  »f9fm^o^ui»t  tvo/ttT»v 
T39C  Srofic,  xatToiiri^  oi  &c>b«!Vf<  ■iKKi,  "bscauso  they  did 
aot,  Ske  as  tha  Greeks,  beliere  the  gods  to  partake  of  a 
boman  nsitore,  or  form."  That  the  gods  often  appeared  in 
a  buBsan  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pausanias  in  At- 
e«d.  and  Plutarch,  de  Musica.  The  same  opinion  was 
firmly  mainrained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  pagan,  in  a  later 
age.  See  Gibbon,  vol.  11.  Many  instances  will  occdr  in 
the  following  hirtory,  to  proTo  the  exact  conformity  of  Ho- 
mer*! descriptions  to  the  general  bcBef  of  hia  country. 


zen,  the  treatise  6f  Tucitus  will  equally  apply 
to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Greeka^>  But  there 
is  one  material  circumstance  wanting  in  the 
German  which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
Grecian  character.  Among  the  rude  -inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of  priest 
and  king  were  not  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  rites  of  religion  were  administered  by  a 
particular  order  of  men,  who  might  abuse  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  designs;  and  the  dread  of  su- 
perior powers,  though  sometimes  employed  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  natjiure,  and  to  promote 
the  operations  of  government,  might  also,  witii 
equal  success,  be  employed  to  weaken  the  im- 
pressions of  the  one,  and  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  other.  Besides  thk  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, the  superstition  of  the  Germans  was  of 
a  dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little  connected  with 
the  ordinary  duties  of  society,  recommending 
principally  the  practice  of  courage,  the  only 
virtue  which  tliere  was  not  any  occasion  to  re- 
commend; and  promising  as  the  reward  of 
what  was  deemed  the  highest  excellence  in  life, 
tho  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  paradise  of  inu 
mortal  drunkenness  after  death.^ 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more 
agreeable,  and  of  a  far  more  useful  nature.  The 
sceptre,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  on 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble 
ministers  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people.' 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their  do- 
mestic contentions,  conducted  the  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  prayers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.  These 
prayers  and  hymns,  together  with  the  import- 
ant rite  of  sacrifice  (which  likewise  was  per- 
formed by  rojal  hands,^  formed  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was 
far  more  extensive,  including  the  principal 
offices  of  life,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  the 
mind.  The  useful  quality  of  courage  was  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  tho  stem  god  of  war;  but 
the  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality  were  still 
more  pleasing  to  tho  more  amiable  divinities. '^ 
The  submission  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights 
of  his  subjects,!!  the  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents,!^  the  respect  of  the  young  for  the 
aged,  the  sacred  laws  of  truth,  justice,  honour, 
and  decency,  were  inculcated  and  maintained 
by  the  awful  authority  of  religrjon.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  of  private  life  were 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.  They 
ventured  not  to  undertake  a  voyage  or  a  jour- 
ney^ without  soliciting  the  propitious  aid  of  their 
heavenly  protectors.    Every  meal  (and  there 


8  Tacit  de  Morib.  German.    Mr.  Gibbon's  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

9  Iloijufirf;  srsvv. 

10  -   "  wgog  ymf  Ai«$  $t9-*9  »w»9Xtt 
Sitwoi  Ti  trrmx^i  rf 

All  Strangers  and  b^gars  come  from  Jove. 

Odyss.  xir.  58. 

11  Iliad,  xvi.  V.  385.  ^      ,.     . 
W  It  is  not  humanity,  but  tho  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is 

mentioned  as  the  rvnson  by  Tolomaehus  for  not  sending 

away  his  mother.    Odyss.  S. 
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were  (hreei  in  a  day)  was  aceompam«d  wilh 
%  sacrifice  and  libation*  Tlie  comnxon  fonns  of 
politoness,  the  c^atomwy  duties  of  <^vility, 
wer»  not  decided  ii>7  the  yarying  taste  of  indi- 
viduids,  but  defined  by  tjne  precise  voiee  of  the 
god*.* 

It  would  have  served  little  purpose  to  oppose 
salutary  laws  to  the  capricious  license  of  bar- 
barians, without  guarduig  those  laws  by  very 
powerful  sanctions.  Whether  theee  sanctions 
be  founded  on  opinion  or  on  fact,  is,  with  re- 
spect to  their  influence  #n  the  mind,  a  matter 
of  little  moment.  The  dread  vengeance  of 
imaginary  powers  may  be  equally  effectual 
with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  halter.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  vengeance  was  firmly  established 
in  the  Grecian  creed;  and  its  operation  was 
supposed  to  be  so  iipmediate  and  palpable,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to 
overlook,  or  for  their  address  to  elude  its 
force.'  The  daring  violations  of  tlie  sacred 
}aw^  were  speedily  overtaken  by  manifest  marks 
of  the  Divine  displeasure.  ^  The  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  corrupted  youths,*'  says  Ho- 
mer,' *^  cried  alou4  to  heaven,  whose  decrees 
were  soon  executed  by  the  avenging  hands  of 
Ulysses."  The  judgments  inflicted  on  guilty 
communities  were  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
men,  that  the  poet  introduces  them  by  way  of 
aimilies;^  and  it  is  evident  from  his  writings 
throughout,  that  every  important  event,  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  which  happened  either  to 
individuals  or  to-naticms,  appeared  to  the  pious 
resignation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their 
religion  and  virtue,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
irreligion  and  vice.^  The  merit  of  the  father 
was  oilen  acknowledged  in  the  protection  of 
the  son ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progenitor 
were  often  visited  on  his  descendants  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.^ 

^^^^^»*^<        M  ■■■■  III  ■  ■■■! 

8  The  king  of  the  Pheacians  does  not  detain  Ulyttes 
longer  than  he  chooM«,  leet  he  tbould  offend  the  ffodt, 
Od}'a..viii.  See  alio  the  behavioar  of  Ulywoa  and  Tole- 
machua,  in  the  cottage  of  Eumeaa,  Odyn.  xiv.  and  zvi. 

3  See  the  first  book  of  Hesiod's  poem  "  Of  Works  and 
Days,^  throughout:  and  particularhr 

tl  nif  rj|  (TV  j'*«»owi  tt*its  Mi^*  v%ift»  o^iXA.*,  from  v.  110 
to  V.  3-13:  andacain, 

TevJi  y»f  «v4f wwoiT*  vbjusv  Sut»^$  K^snwv,  from  ¥• 
SHtoT.  801. 

4  Btftt9^»s  A(9;,  Homer,  passim.       5  Odyss.  I. 

G  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  385.  The 
expression  of  Hesiod  is  romarkablo : 

IT»VT«  tiwtv  ^i9(  e(^9aX./tce;,  it»i  iruvra  vot|9-s; 

**The  eye  of  Jove,  that  beholds  all,  and  obserres  all,  looks 
upon  these  transactions,  vhon  be  pleases;  nor  does  it 
escape  faia  notice  what  kind  of  joftice  is  rendered  in  the 
cily.^' 

7  The  success  of  the  Greeks  a^inst  Troy  pro%'es  both 
partsof  the  propeeHion.  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  Grecian 
chicft  wece  inflicted  as  punishments.  Oilcan  Ajax  was 
slain  for  his  prc«iiim>tioR,  by  Neptune  (Odyss.  iv.;)  and 
Ajax,  the  scm  of  Telamon,  waa-a  memorable  example  of 
the  same  vice.  When  Minerva  offered  him  her  assistance, 
he  desired  her  to  go  to  others,  for  the  enemy  would  never 
aUempt  to  penetrate  where  Ajax  fought.  Before  his  de- 
parture for  Troy,  Telamon  prayed  that  the  gods  would 

Sive  valour  to  hw  son ;  when  the  proud  son  aspiring  above 
le  condition  of  humanity,  said,  Thai  any  man  might  be 
brave  and  victorious  by  the  assistance  of  tne  gods;  for  his 
part,  he  expected  to  obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit :  the 
gods  pniMslwd  him  with  madness,  and,  after  exposing  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  made  him  fall  by  hia  own 
hands.    Ses  the  Ajax  of  Sophoeles,  firom  r.  700  to  v.  ^00. 

8  Minerva  protoetod  Teleraaehas  on  account  of  his 
father's  merit    Ody«.  passim.    The  miifortunos  of  tlie 


These  obaenratioiis  are  confirmed,  not  only 
by  th^  writings  of  Homer  and  H«Biod  through- 
out^'but  by  almost  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of 
(^indar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and 
historians ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  inqoi- 
rers  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  au- 
thority of  Greek  writers  strongly  opposes  two 
systems,  which  have  been  supported  "with  great 
ability,  and  which  have  gained  considerable 
credit  in  the  world.  The  Brst,  that  the  religion 
of  the  ancients  had  little  or  no  connection  with 
morality:  the  second,  that  the  governments 
of  Greece  could  not  have  been  supported  with* 
out  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.*  The  con- 
nection between  religion  and  morality  is  deariy 
asserted  in  the  various  passages  to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  allude ;  and  thelielief  of 
a  future  state  of  retribution  cannot,  aeeording 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  anthor  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moees,  be  reckoned  neces- 
sary to  the  government  of  men,  who  are  fiilly 
persuaded  of  the  actual  and  immediate  inter- 
position of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  to  regu- 
late, by  temporal  rewards  and  ptmishments, 
the  affairs  of  the  present  life.'^ 

As  this  persuBidon  had  such  general  and 
happy  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  its  origin,  and  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  superstition  to  which  it  gave  biith :  a 
superstition  which,  two  thousand  years  after 
losing  its  imaginary  authority  over  the  useful 
occupations  of  men,  still  preserves  a  real  power 
over  their  most  elegant  amusements. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
search  for  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece 
in  the  opinions  of  other  nations :  a  subject  of 
inquiry  upon  which  much  learned  conjecture 
and  much  laborious  ingenuity  have  already 
been  Very  laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  success- 
fu]ly,^mployed.>^    By  the  dim  light  of  etymo- 

royal  families  of  Thebes  and  Araoa,  described  in  the  many 
tragedies  of  iBschylus,  Bophoaes,  and  Euripidea,  abuu' 
dantly  prove  the  truth  of  the  last  observation. 

9  See  Hume*e  Natural  History  of  Religion,  and  War- 
burton's  Divine  Lagatios  of  Moees.  The  dieventh  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  which  the  ancients  called  the  NiK^^Mrrtiii, 
is  tlie  obscurest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  agreeable 
part  of  Homer.  The  ghosts  are  all  condemned  to  a  melan- 
choly and  dreanr  state ;  even  the  greatest  heroes  are  very 
miserable  and  (Ejected ;  and  there  is  not  any  mention  of 
the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous.  Homer  speaks  of  the 
Elysian  fields  bntonoe  (Odyssey  iv.  rer.  S03.)  rroteos  tells 
Menelaus,  that  he  is  not  dtsiivM  to  die  at  .4rgvs,and  that 
the  gods  would  send  him  <<;  Hxvtiov  ^rtitcv  umt  «-«tfsr« 
>'«"i; '  so  that,  if  the  language  is  not  metaphorical.  Ho- 
mer's Elysium  vras  only  a  delicious  spot  on  this  earth,  and 
situated,  aocording  to  8Uabo*s  eonjeoture,  on  the  soutbecn 
coasts  of  Spain.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  Ulysses  (Odys.  ii.  ver.  600.) 
sees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus,  but  the  hero  him- 
self, as  the  poet  informs  us,  was  feastins  with  the  immortal 
soda.  I  have  never  met  with  any  intelligible  explanation 
of  this  passage,  the  abenrdity  of  which  appeared  a  proper 
snbjoct  of  ridicule  to  Lucian,  in  Diogon.  and  Heteul. — 
Hosioil's  Elysium  is  more  agreeable. 

10  Tlie  gods,  indeed,  are  sometimea  engaged  in  very  un- 
warrantabfe  transaetioos ;  but  these  are  onl  v  means  to  eom- 
jiasa  some  wise  and  juet  end,  which  the  will  of  providence, 
the  ^<9c  /SouAji,  or  fate,  had  previously  determined.  Ex- 
amples also  may  be  brought  from  Homer,  of  men  attempt- 
ing to  obtain,  by  costly  sacrifices,  the  aasistanoe  of  the  gods 
in  acta  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  must  be  allowed  to 
bo  an  inconsistency  in  Grecian  superstition,  or  ratlier  in  the 
passions  which  gave  it  birtli. 

ll'Dochart*s  Geograpb.  Bryant^s  New  Analysis.  Four- 
mant,  Le  Clcrc,  de  la  Plucho,  ice.  Their  doctrine  is  op- 
posed in  tlic  Gxtraerdinary  work  of  Vieo  Noapolitaao,  en- 
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logy*  and  tradition,  and  the  deceitful  glare  of 
legend  and  fable,  inquintive  men  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  corrapted  etreams  of  Pagan 
worship  to  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Jewish  die- 
peiuation.^3  But  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  is 
very  feebly  represented  by  the  united  power 
of  Homer's  divinities :  and  the  .mythology  of 
the  Qdreeks  is  of  such  a  peculiar  texture^  that, 
whencesoever  originally  deiived,  it  must  have 
undergone  a  particular  modification  in  the 
Grecian  soil ;  nor  is  it  eas^  to  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it  immediately 
fW>m  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesser  Asia,  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige 
in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which  pre- 
vailed so  strongly  in  the  two  first,^'  or  of  the 
worshipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universally 
predominated  in-the  last^** 

The  dilRculty  of  giving  such  an  historical 
deduction  of  the  Grecian  faith  as  would  not 
be  exposed  to  innumerable  objections,  obliges 
us  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
wants,  the  miseiy  of  man,  which  have  in  all 
ages  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition.^^ This  miserable  passion,  which, 
in  the  civilised  countries  of  modem  Europe, 
operates  only  at  distant  intervals,  and  chiefly 
in  the  unfortunate  moments  of  disease  and 
danger,  maintains  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
power  over  the  minds  of  barbarians*  The  dis- 
proportionate *force  of  the  same  principle 
among  rude  and  among  civilized  men,  is 
ascribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  former;  but  it  may,  with 
more  propriety  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their 
precarious  and  imhappy  manner  of  life,  the  con- 
tinual dangers  to  which  their  existence  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the 
whole  society  is  too  frequently  involved.  ^^ 
Even  among  polished  nations,  the  power  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  however  highly  it  may 
be  extolled  when  thd  gent|e  current  of  life  flows 
with  placid  tranquillity,  always  proves  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  mountain  torrent  and  the 
storm  of  winter.  Under  the  pressure  of  sudden 
or  inextricable  calamity,  all  those,  who  are  not 
more  or  less  than  men,  have  recourse  to  the 
immediate  assistance  of  invisible  powers ;  and 
in  the  splendid  abodes  of  wealth  and  power,  os 
wen  as  in  the  American  village  or  Tartar 
horde,  the  era  of  a  famine,  a  pestilence,  or  an 
earthquake,  is  marked  by  sincere  expressions 
of  fluth,  and  commemorated  by  signal  monu- 
raenli  of  piety.i^ 


titkd  **  Principi  dt  Sdeoxa  nuova  il*iatorao  alia  eomnne 
Natoim  drlle  Nazione."  The  third  editioo  of  thii  work 
WM  poUiiihed  at  Naple*,  in  1744. 

Xl^ne  general  doctri^  of  providenoe.  the  rebellion  in 
besvan.  du  atate  of  innooence,  tho  iall  or  man,  atonoment 
bf  aaenfioe,  a  futnie  atate  of  retribution,  for  whtcli  the  pro- 
aent  fifa  ia  only  preparatory :  all,  or  some  of  theae  tenola, 
are  foand  in  the  tradttiooa  of  all  natlona,  Grccka  and  Bar- 
bariaaai  See  Ueiiod  Opor.  et  Di.  vor.  110  and  ver.  165. 
and  Tiieo^.  vor.  725.  and  ver.  390. 

13  DiodorttB  Sical.  I.  ii.    Exod.  chap.  vi.    Plin.  1.  xxx. 

14  The  Old  Tcatament,  paa»iin. 

ISn«rr«$  S$  9t<»9  x»Tt9vvi  mvifm^ot — ^*  All  men  Btaod 
in  need  of  the  goda."    Horn.  Odyiaey,  iii. 

hmw.  Sclidl.  in  Homer.  Tam  prateipoua  votomm  locua 
•at,  earn  apei  nnllea  eat.    Plin.  1.  Tiii.  c  16. 

17  In  moat  men,  trae  religion  itiolf  moat,  ftom  the  nature 
9i  honsA  psamnM,  have  the  gieatMit,  boesoM  aa  vndir 
D 


The  great  pillar  of  superstitioi^,  raised  by 
the  anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in 
Greece  by  a  circumstance  incidental  to  all  na- 
tions at  a  certain  stage  of  their  political  pro- 
gress. There  is  a  period  when  nations  emerge 
ing  from  barbarity,  but  not  yet  corrupted  by 
the  narrow  pursuits  of  avarice,  nor  yet  softened 
by  the  mean  pleasures  of  luxury,  or  contracted 
by  the  dangerous  refinements  of  a  selfish  phi- 
losophy, enjoy  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  charac- 
ter, which  exerts  itself  in  the  ardour  of  social 
affection,  and  strengthens,  by  a  thousand  asso^ 
ciations,  their  belief  of  invisible  -and  intelligent 
powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  to  wonder 
and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion, announces  the  presence  of  a  deity; 
dreams  and  celestial  appearances  are  deemed 
sacred  and  infallible  admonitions ;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  a  forest  fills  the  soul  with 
religious  iv^e;  and  persons,  distinguished  by 
justice  and  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves 
add  others,  that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of 
heaven,  they  axe  ^quently  honoured  with  holy 
inspirations,  and  sometimes  indulged  with  the 
visible  presence  and  happgr  intercourse  of  their 
Divine  protectors,  is  •  Not  only  .the  religion  but 
the  ancient  langua^  and  manners  of  Greece^ 
sufficiently  attest  the  existence  of  this  excess 
sive  sensibility,  which,  in  those  early  timesi 
gave  an  easy  victory  to  the  indulgent  powers 
of  fancy,  over  the  severe  dictates  of  reason. 

The  nature,  tho  oharacters,  and  the  oocupa* 
tions  of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regu* 
lar  invention  of  a  cultivated,  mind.  These 
celestial  beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  pss^ 
sions  which  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their 
wantst  as  well  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to 
to  those  of  men.  They  required  not  the  gross 
nourishment  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  had 
occasion  to  repair  the  waste  of  their  ethereal 
bodies  by  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  they  de- 
lighted' in  the  steam  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
equally  gratified  their  senses  and  flattered  their 
vanity.iB  The  refreshment  of  sleep  was  ne- 
cessary to  restore  their  exhausted  stTength,^^ 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  superior,  but  Umited 
degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  notUng  more 
than  Immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  per* 
fection,  was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the 

* 
vided,  inflaeooe  over  the  mind,  in  aeaaona  of  iseixtricaUs 
calamity. 

18  Pauaan.  (in  Aread.)  calla  them  i**^*  ««*  o^ot^ ««>«^ei, 
gueata  Und  companwHa  at  tka  tame  tabh^  Phitateh,  in  Ma 
Treatiae  on  IMkinc,  citea  aa  aothoritiea  Anticlea  and  lamia, 
two  ancient  autbora,  who  wrote  concerning  the  appftritiona 
of  the  goda.  All  that  haa  reached  the  preaent  timea  re- 
apecting  thia'cnrioua  aabjeet,  la  eoDected  in  a  diaaertatioii 
of  John  GoUlob  Nimptach  (Leipaie,  17!30,)  ill  which  he 
treata  of  tho  number  or  the  divioitiea  who  appeared  moat 
commonly  to  men ;  of  tho  form  under  which  thoy  appeared] 
the  oaual  time,  and  general  eadaea,  of  their  appearing,  and 
the  ordinary  circumatancea  accompanying  it.  8oe  alao 
Memotres  do  I^Academie,  vol.  ix.  lAem.  aor  lea  Mosurt 
des  Sieclea  Heroiqoes. 

19  These  obaervationa  naturally  reault  from  Homer ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  aacrificea,  aa  expiationa  for  Crimea,  so 
univeraally  diffiiaed  over  die  aneient  and  modem  worid^ 
would  perhapa  atiU  merit  the  examination  of  an  able  di-' 
vine. 

90  Mercury  aaya  to  Calypao,  he  would  not  have  fttigoed 
himaelf  by  travelling  over  aoeh  a  length  of  aea  and  Mnd, 
wiiboot  a  very  powerfs)  rstioib   Odjw. 


^ 
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gocbJ  H^raer  onlj  descriliM  the  principal 
mnd  nigning  divinitiea  i  bat  H^siod,  who  givw 
the  geuBalogiotl  hiatoiy  bf  this  fiuicif«l  hie- 
raichy,  makei  the  whole  number  uneont  to 


[CftAr* 

while  they  incnlofitod  profovitd  reipect  to  the 
fods, 'tended  oot  to  bnak  the  spirit,  or  to  re« 
preiB  the  coomge,  of  their  warlike  votaries. 
The  anoieot  henoee  addretaed  their  heavenly 


had  ite  protector,  every  quality  of  extenaiye 
power  m  human  liih  haa  its  patron,  and  every 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favonrife  in- 
habitants. Twelve  divinities^  of  superior  nxlk 
presided  over  the  aotive  principles  of  the  uni« 
vejwe,  and  the  Jeading  virtnes  K>f  the  mind : 
bnt  even  theee  distinguished  beinss  wtre  sub- 
iect  to  the  unrelenting  power  of  venge&nce' 
and  .the  &tes,  **  who  pursue  the  crimes  of  men 
and  gods,  ai|d  never  cease  from  their  wrath  till 
thev  hswo  iniltcted  just  pums^ent  on  the 
guilty  sons  of  eai|h  ioA  heaven.*'^ 

The  materials  whish  fancy  lyul  created, 
poetry  fonaed  into  beauty,*  and  policy  im- 
proved into  use.  The  creed  of  the  Oreeks, 
thus  adorned  and"  enlarged,  became  the  hap- 
piest antidote  agahist  the  furious  reeentment, 
the  savage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  sul- 
len independence,  which  usually  characterise 
the  manners  of  barbarians.*  Yet  these  dread- 
ful passions  sometimes  forced  their  way  through 
eveiy  mound  which  wisdom  had  erected  in 
order  to  <^pose  their  course.  Laws,  sacred  and 
profane,  were  feeble  barriers  against  the  impe- 
tuosity of  their  rage..  The  black  vengeance 
of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  deeds  of  horror. 
The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  satisfy  their 
inhuman  cruelty.  They  burned  with  desire  to 
drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  his  quivering 
limbs,  and  to  expose  his  maiu^led  remains  to 
indignities  equally  odious  and  abominable  in 
the  sight  of  gods  and  men.*  The  powerful 
influence  of  religion  was  directed  against  the 
wild  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper.  The 
brave  Tydeus  lost  for  ever  the  protection  of  his 
adored  Minerva  by  a  single  act  pf  savage  fero- 
city. Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  pre- 
eepl  of  rsBson,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  a  firm 
artide  of  belief,  that  hands  stained  with  blood, 
even  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war,  were 
nnworthy,  till  purified  by  lustration,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  meet  ordinary  functions  of  sacred 
worship.' 

It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to 
iUttstrate  the  salutary  effects  of  this  ancient 
and  venerable  superstition,  which  was  distin- 
nuished  above  most  other  false  religions,  by 
uie  nnoommon  merit  of  doing  much  good, 
without  seemingly  occasioning  any  consider- 
able harm  to  society.    The  Grecian  tenets, 

■  ■; '  •  —  - 

1  Fraf ilM  ct  Iftborion,  flMclalilu  in  pwiM  kUt  difMrit, 
iirilimilaliM  m»  memor,  at  portwaibui  qaiaqnia  crtaret, 
■o  naxion  iodigsret.  nis.  ii.  7. 
S  Tbe  KofBuui  relif ion  wai  nwre  plft|lnrifRi,  to  that  Ea- 
taf  nyirt  wall  tramilata  two  Knn  of  aa  aneient  Greek 
ML  wfelcli  inoladM  the  aaaNa  of  the  prinoiiial  divinitiea 
af  ufCoSB  and  Itatv : 

^111^  Vesta,  lif  inenra,  Ceraa,  Diaaa,  Yeaw,  Mara, 
oreorina,  Jovi,  Neptonoa,  Valeaaiu,  ApoUo. 

EmniTi  apod  Apoleiaai. 
9  Nf/Mrif .  4  Heaied.  Theog . 

g  hipifir,  insMdaa,  faMxoiahilia,  acer, 
Nafasa  jwaiM  Iketa,  naha  aoa  arrogana  anaia— 

•  HORAT. 

wlU  be  twwMltlw  fseial  eharaeter  of  all  barbarom  natioBs. 
«  flee  Iliad,  W.  Ter.  as.    Ibid.  xxiL  ver.  347.    Ibid.  xriv. 
ver.  tl8  7  Hooier,  paaua. 


thirty  thousand.    Among  these,  every  virtue   protectors  in  an  erect  posture,- with  the  un- 


feigned  sinoeri^  of-  ihanly  freedem.  They 
expected  to*avert  the  calamities  threatened-  by 
the  anger  of  their  divinities,  iiot  by  iniicting 
on  theme^ves  such  tortures  ae  qonid  be  aocep- 
tahle  mily  to  the  mean  resentment  of  weak  and 
wicked  brings,  but  by  repairing  ■  the  w.rongs 
which  they  had  conjmitted  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  or  compensating,  by  new  attentions, 
for  the  neglect  shown  to  the  cefemonies  of 
their  national  worship.  In  their  estimation,  the 
doing  of  injuries  to  men,  and  the  omitting  of 
prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  divine  displeasure^  the  iaeorring  of  which, 
being  justly  considered* as  infinitely  greater 
than  all  other  misfortunes,  they  were  soUcitous 
tb  avert  it,  not  only  by  an  exact  performance 
of  external  rites,  but  by  a  diligent  practice  of 
moral  duties.  The  dangerous  power  of  oracles, 
the  abused  privileges  of  asylums,  the  wild  rap- 
tures of  prophetic  enthusiasm,  the  abominable 
ceremonies  of  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  circumstances 
which  cover  with  deserved  infamy  the  later 
periods  of  paganism,  were  all  unknown  to  the 
good  sense  and  .purity  of  the  heroic  ages ;  nor 
is  there  to  be  discovered  the  smallest  vestige 
of  any  of  theee  wild  or  wicked  inventions 
either  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  or  of  his  con- 
temporary Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simplicity  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem was  communieated  to  the  dvil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Oreeks,  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal 
policy,  and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as 
well  as  of  social  life.  The  sentiments  of  na- 
tural reason,  supported  by  the  supposed  sanc- 
tion of  Divine  authority,  generally  directed  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  wide  variety  of  theee 
complicated  relations ;  and  ftom  one  great  and 
luminous  principle,  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  there  reeulted  a  uniroim  system  of  unaf- 
fected propriety  o(  conduct,  the  contemplation 
of  which  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
taste  that  is  not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy 
of  artificial  manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudices 
of  national  vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer 
explanation*  of  the  several  parts  of  this  beauti* 
fttl  system,  we  shall  examine  the  political,  the 
civil,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks; 
that  is,  the  relation  of  the  governors  to  the 
governed,  and  of  the  governed  to  one  another, 
whether  considered  as  subjects  of  the  same 
state,  or  as  branches  of  the  same  family.  We 
shall  combine  tbe  effect  bf  these  relations  witli 
that  of  the  ordinary  occupations  and  favourite 
amusements  of  this  celebrated  people,  and 
from  the  whole  endeavour  to  deduce  the  gene- 
ral estimate  of  their  virtnes  and  defects,  of 
their  happiness  and  misery. 

The  common  observation,  that  power  fol- 
lows property,  though  not  altogether  coRect,^ 


8  The  rame  property  penciled  by  one,  or  by  a  few,  coo- 
fiuanuieh  greater  poKtinl  conoderalioa  and  influence,  tbas 
it  woold  cwfer  if  diAiaed  SBMing  the  multitade. 
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ftfForcb  perhapa  the  best  sucMdaaenm  to  written 
Uwa,  for  detemuning  the  real  atreAg^  and  in- 
fluence of  the  diflfoient  membe»  of  society. 
If  we  examine  by  thia  role  the  policaee  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  ihall  find  that  thej  deserve  the 
title  of  republics^  rather  than  that  of  monar- 
chies.   When  a  warlike  tribe  sallied  firom  its 
woods  and  mountains,  to  take  possession  of  a 
more  fertile  tsmtory,  the  soldiem  fboght  and 
conquered,  nut  for  their  leaders,  but  for  them- 
selves.^      The  land  acquired  by  their  united 
valour  was  considered  as  a  common  property. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  and  sssi* 
duity  of  alt  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  as- 
sembled at  a  public  table,  oelebratM  together 
their  religious  riles,  and,  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
received  thor  due  shares  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  grettnd,  fye  the  maintenance  of  Uieur  re- 
spective families.  i<^  Superior  opulence  gave  not 
to  one  a  title  to  despise  another,  nor  was  there 
any  distinction  knovm  among  tham,  but  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  p««onaI 
merit  and  alnlities.    This*  difference,  however, 
had  naturally  raised  a  chief  or  leadertothe  head 
of  every  society;  the  ftequent  necessity  of  em- 
ploying his  valour,  orchis  wisdom,  rendered 
his  merit  more  conspicuous  and  more  useful ; 
and  his  superior  usefulness  was  rewarded,  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable  pior- 
tion  of  ground,*^  separated  f^m  the  common 
property.     This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.^^    Being 
accustomed  to  comnumd  in  the  field,  and  to 
direct  the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  of  his  associates,  he  naturally  became 
the  judge  of  their  civil  differences;  and  as  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  attended  on 
superior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
solemnities.      These  important  functions   of 
priest,  judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally 
been  conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  charac- 
ter of  each  particular  tribe,  were  upon  the  union 
of  several  tribes  into  one  state  or  nation,  con- 
ferred on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all  the  differ- 
ent leaders.  Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
sources derived  from  the  domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  re&son  to  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants,)  had  enabled  the 
several  kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.    Their  comparative  power 
and  splendour  did  not  entirely  arise  fi-om  the 
merit  of  personal  abilities,  but  was  determined 
in  part  by  the  extent  and  value  of  their  posses- 
sions :  and  Againemnon  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  combined  Greece,  as  much  on  «c- 


coiint  of  his  superior  opulenee,  as  of  his  many 
princely  qualities.^*  But  whether  we  ezaiBiiie 
the  pre-eminenoe  that  AgamenuMm  enjoyed 
over  the  other  princes  of  the  ooniederaey,  whieh 
is  fWly  ezi^ained  in  the  llliad,  or  the  anthori^ 
with  which  each  prince  was  invested  in  his 
own  dominions,  which  is  cleariy  illustrated  ha 
the  Odyssey,  or  the  influence  of  a  warlike  chief 
6ver^the  several  members  of  his  tribe,  which 
W9  have  already  endeavoured  to  delineate,  we 
riiall  every  where  discover  the  limited  power 
of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed 
government.  As  in  the  general  eoufedevaey, 
3ie  councils^*  of  princes  controlled  the  resohrea 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  assemUy '* 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  council ;  so  in  each 
particular  kingdom,  the  deoisions  of  the  senate 
prevailed  Qver  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the 
acknowledged  majesty  of  the  people*'  govem^ 
the  decisions  of  the  senate,*'  If  we  desdend 
still  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same  distribution 
of  power  in  every  particular  village,*^  whieh 
afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of  a  kingdom* 
while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  >similar  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  confederacy.       V 

The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the 
political  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  society,  a  man  was  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life  and  property  ;■*  his  move* 
ables  were  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  amonr 
his  descendants;  and  the  unnatural  right  of 
primogeniture,  which,  in  order  to  enrich  the 
eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
want  and  misery,  was  altogether  unknown  to 
the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  institutions.^ 
Causes  respecting  property  were  decided  by 
the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of  delegated 
authority.  The  prosecution  of  murderers  be- 
longed to  the  relations  of  the  deceased ;  they 
might  accept  a  compensation  in  money  for  the 
loss  which  the  fhmily  had  sustained  ;^*  but  if 
this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal,  or 
if  their  resentment  was  too  violent  to  admit  of 
any  such  composition,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
aaristance  of  all  the  members  of  their  tribe,  who 
either  punished  the  murderer  by  death,  or  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  society.^^  These  usages, 
doubtless,  prove  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  con* 
oeming  criminal  jurisdiction,  to  have  been  very 


9  The  Odyney  fhrnwliM  innnmerablo  prooft  of  the  limited 
power  of  king!.  Ulynn,  on  nort  oeeasloiu,  puti  himnlf 
ea  an  equal  fbodqa  with  hia  foUowen.  It  ia  oomnMtiriy 
daeidod  by  lot,  wfaoSor  be  ihaU  be  one  of  tboae  who  niider* 
take  any  adrentme  attended  with  fiuigue  aad  daofer. 
Odyak  paaaim. 

10  laocraL  ia  ArehidaBB. 
llIKad,Ljrii.v«r.3ia 

IS  In  the  detcilption  of  the  ahield  of  AebUka,  Homer 
dearly  diatmgniahet  the  domain  of  the  Idnf  finn  ths  land 
ef  the  eoniBUiaity.    Oiad,  ztUi.  rm.  543. 


l3Thiieydid.I.i. 

14  In  matters  of  importanee,  Agamemnon  ia  senerally 
determined  br  the  eooneii  of  cfaira,  many  of  whom,  oa 
variooa  occariena,  treat  him  with  little  respe<!t 

15  It  is  refened  to  the  geneni  assembly,  whether  U  wosM 
be  better  to  return  to  Grecee,  or  to  prosecute  the  sisge  of 
Troy.  Died.  ii.  ver.  lie.  See  also  Aristot.  Ethtc  L  iii.  c  5. 

16  fleTeral  of  the  noblee  of  Ithaca  eren  aspired  te  thS 
crown.    Odym.  81. 

17  In  the  Odyiaey,  Telemacbus  threatens  to  appeal  to 
the  public  asaembl^r,  of  the  iiyustiee  of  the  saitors,  among 
whom  were  the  pnneipal  nobles  of  Ithaca. 

18  Plntarch  m  Thesen.    Odym.  ibid. 
10I]iad,zli.    Pind.  Pytb.  Ode  iv. 

90  Odyss.  sir.  If  there  were  no  ehUdren,  the  nearest  re- 
lational by  the  ftither's  side,  divided  the  anoToable  property: 
»fr»ffli/urov  ii  if  icT«^<v  f«ri9rra<  %nfmrvmt,  Hesiod. 
Theogon.  The  aame  observation  is  mtide  by  Homer,  Iliad, 
▼.;  hot  there  is  no  mention  of  soeoession  to  umd  or  mofaa- 
Ue  property. 

91  Died,  iz.  AJUE  blames  the^batiaacy  of  Achillea,  who 
refuses  such  eompensation  fbr  an  aAoot,  as  a  man 
timea  aecei^  for  the  murder  of  a  son  or  a  brother. 
^  99  Then  SIS  sxunples  of  this  in  ths  14th,  15tb,  a 
Dlsd. 
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fmie  and  imperfecl:  but  this  diMulyantaife  wu 
in  iome  measure  compensated  by  their  igno- 
rance of  those  legal  cruelties,  which  in  civiUzed 
nations  are  too  frequently  exercised,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  justice,  ^  In  later  times," 
pays  Thucydides,  *•*•  punishment^  became  more 
severOf  but  crimes  were  not,  on  this  account, 
lesi  frequwt"  The  powerful  or  wealthy  of- 
fender (he  might  have  added)  frequently  eluded 
the  rengeance  of  those  severe  laws ;  whereas 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  not  any  respect 
pf  persons,  princes  themselves  being  subject  to 
the  same  moderate  ^nalties,*  which  were  just- 
ly  inflicted  on  their  offending  subjects. 

The  perfection  of  civil  and  political  institu* 
Uons,  which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  13  found  in  most  countries 
io  be  proportional  to  tlieir  improvements  in  arts, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge ;  while  the 
happy  electa  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
inost  numerous  and  most  considerable  among 
the  rudest  and  leo^t  cultivated  nations.  The 
reciprocal  duties  of  tlie  governor  and  governed, 
as  well  as  U19  mutual  obligations  of  subjects, 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  enhirged  by  the 
progressive  ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  tender  con- 
nections of  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  son, 
of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite  without  reflec- 
tion, the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  at 
once  inspire  the  affectionate  sentiments  of  love 
and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  The 
dictates  of  nature  alone  sufficiently  maintain 
the  duties  which  correspond  to  the  several  re- 
lations of  blood ;  her  voice  is  strong  and  posi- 
tive, in  asserting  their  obligation ;  and  there  is 
greater  danger  that  these  sacjred  ties  should  be 
weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  polisned  life,  than  that  their  influence 
should  continue  altogether  unknown,  or  be 
feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 

Agreeably  to  these  observations,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  affection, 
and  of  filial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  reasont  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
Und  their  force,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
fArong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
Tanity,  and  interest,  have  usurped  the  place  of 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  family  were  anciently  con- 
flidered  as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  frqm 
pocial  union.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one,  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived 
of  the  other.  And  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
character  was  expressecl  by  sayuig,  that  he  de- 
served not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citixen,  the 
protection  of  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life.3 

Marriage  was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage was  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  the 


1  Thot  Midon,  the  brother  of  AJax,  wnt  oblignd  to  fly  to 
PlryloM,  H.  XV.  Patrocltt^  for  a  Mimilar  ofTence,  took 
Wnfe  with  the  father  of  Aehillen,  11.  9^.  Pansania*  (in 
Klior.)  givna  cznmplm  of  the  same  kind  in  two  kings  of  the 
iBfolians ;  .nnd  these  facts  are  aj^eeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
kinvlT  office  in  the  heroic  nirea,  as  dMcribed  by  Dionysioa 
pf  HaliearnaaHOH,  I.  it.  Hist.  Rom. 

fi  Af (^Twf  «ti/H*rr»c  i»i>irT4»(  irr4  «Kiif •(.  Iliad,  pawim,  I 


bounty  of  the  gods.*  The  G  reeks  of  the  heroic 
ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of  weakness  and 
beauty  were  as  much  respected  as  they  after- 
wards were  despised  by  their  degenerate  de- 
scendants, celebrated  the  conjugal  union  with 
all  the  pomp  of  religious  festivity.  The  joyous 
band,  carrying  the  nt^ttial  torches,  marched  in 
pomp  through  the  city,  to  tlie  soimd  of  the 
hymeneal  song;'  the  lustral  waters  were  drawn 
from  the  saci^  fountain  CaUiroe,  and  many 
revered  ceremonies  rendered  the  connection 
of  husband  and  wife  equally  respectable  and 
binding,^ 

Adultery  was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the 
same  horror  as  mtirder.  Persons  guilty  of -these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity,^  and 
more  firequently  escaped  death,  by.volimtary 
banishment;  but  in  many  cases  they  were 
pqnished  by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe 
which  had  received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials 
jivere  not  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  so  strong  and 
sacred  was  the  rratfimonial  tie,  that  even  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it ;  and  the  survivor,  by 
entering  into  a  new  connection,  suffered  a 
diminution  of  fiime,  and  submitted  to  a  con* 
siderable  degradation  of  character.^ 

Two  drcimistanees  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of 
women  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Greek  word 
deno^g  a  wife,  is  borrowed  from  a'^quality 
which  equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the 
same  term  is  used  indi^erently  to  express  both. 
But  the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submit- 
ted to  the  infamy  pf  prostitution*  were  generi 
ally  captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Hence  it  has  been  errone- 
ously inferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives 
as  well  as  <ioncubines  were  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands.  This  mistaken  notion,  it  has  been 
attenipted  to  confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on 
the  hiuniliating  condition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the 
later  ages  of  C&eece,  but  by  expressly  asserting, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  thoy  were  purchased  by 
their  husbands.'  But  this  is  to  support  one 
error  by  another,  '  before  entering  into  the 
state  of  wedlock,  it  was  customary  for  a  man 
to  make  a  mutual  exchange  of  presents  with  his 
intended  father-in-law.  The  Greeks  had  par- 
ticular terms  to  express  the  present  wliich  he 
bestowed,  as  well  as  that  which  he  received.* 
The  former,  which  has  no  corresponding  term 
in  the  modem  languages,  is  translated  by  tho 
more  general  word  **  price,"  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  false  notion  of  the  purchase  and 
servitude  of  women ;  but  the  latter  which  may 
with  propriety  be  translated  **dowcr,"9  was 
given  as  a  provision  for  the  wife,  both  during  , 
marriage  and  after  its  dissolution,io  and  was 


3  Iliad,  I.  zziii. 

4  Tbacydides,  ].  it.  Meoraias  Ferite  Greeip,  and  the  an- 
thora  there  cited.  5  Odyn.  viii. 

6  Penelope  was  restrained  fVom  marrying  a  ae'oond  hua- 
band :  «'^e/uivi)v,  twfv  s-»«-<o$,  Suftots  n  9<i/uti>.     H.  XV. 

7  Lord  Kainie*a  Sketcbea,  Thomas  but  la  Condition  doa 
iTvnTnes,  &c. 

10  Odvsa.  ii.  Telemachns  uyi,  that  if  hi«  motlier  ihould 
be  aeot  from  the  housie,  he  would  be  obliged  to  return  he( 
dower  to  her  father  Tcprina. 
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soffiaent  to  deliTcr  her  from  that  mpposed 
state  of  dependence  on  the  husband^  which 
never  had  any  existence  but  in  the  imagination 
of  the  systematic  writers  of  the  present  ago. 

In  the  modem  eoontries  of  Europe,  women 
are  generally  excluded  from  the  serious  occu- 
pations of  life,  but  admitted  to  an. equal  share 
in  its  grayest  amusements.  During  the  heroic 
ages,  Uiey  were  not  absolutely  debarred  from 
the  form&,  although  it  was  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate their  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the 
warlike  labours  and  pleasures  which  formed 
the  principal  employments  of  their  husbands. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  therefore, 
was  less  frequent  and  general,  than  would  suit 
the  refined  softness  of  modem  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chieBy  coniined 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such 
arts  a*  required  neither  strength,  nor  courage, 
nor  wisdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of 
mechanical  dexterity. ^^     Our  natural  respect 
for  the  honour  of  the  sex  is  offended  at  hear- 
ing them  as  much  extolled  for  their  ^ill  in  the 
labours  of  the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and 
▼irtne ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that 
weaving  and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other 
arts,  less  extensivdy  diffused  in  Greece  than 
m  improved  commercial  countries,  were  on  this 
account  more  highly  valued,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  to  confer  distinction  on  those  who 
excelled  in  them.    They  were  practised  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  by  queens,^ 
who  also  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entrusted' 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  till  they 
became  fit  for  the  society  of  their  fathers.* > 
Besides  these  employments,  the  women  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of  them  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  particular  divini- 
ties.^'   In  the  seasons  of  public  festivity,  they 
mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary  occasions 
in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.    This  was 
sometimes  attended  with  such  inconveniences 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
their  behaviour.    ^The  beautiful  Folymela," 
says  Homer,*^  ** dancing  in  the  choras  of  Diana, 
was  embraoed  bv  Mercury;  but  tAie  had  no 
sooner  brought  forth  a  son«  than  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand.''    The 
institutions  pf  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  with 
admirable  propriety,  the  modest  reserve  of 
women,  whUe  they  permitted    not  one   ex- 
cusable error  to  cover  an  amiable  character 
with  indelible  infamy.    The  crime  of  having 
too  tender  a  heart  was  not  deemed  inexpiable; 
and,  as  the  consequences  of  female  weakness 
were  imputed  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
some  amorous  divinity,  they  were  so  far  from 
obecnring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that  they 
adorned  it  with  new  graces  and  more  con- 
spicuous splendour. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa- 
il HooierjpMriin. 

IS  That,  Tbetw  edoeated  Aehiltef.    Hesiod  says  poeti- 
calljr,  that  in  the  %m  of  illTer,  the  ehiMren  continued. 
ivnig  an  infaney  or  a.  baodred  yean,  under  the  eare  of 
their  mothers. 
13  Tkf^ao  was  prieateM  of  Vnkao,  9u.  Diad. 
H  mad,  zTi. 


vages,  which  condemns  women  to  servitude, 
and  the  interested  refinement  of  luxury  and 
vice,  which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments 
of  pleasure.  The  natural  equality  between 
the  sexes  suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment, 
asserted  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the'  precepts  of  religion,  produced  the 
most  delicate  affections  that  can  inspire  a  sus- 
ceptible heart :  hence  those  moving  scenes  so 
admirably  delineated  by  Homer,  w^ch  retrace 
the  most  perfect  image  of  domestic  felicity ) 
hence  those  pleasing  pains,  those  anxious  soli- 
citudes of  tenderness  and  love,  which  frequent- 
ly degenerate  into  melancholy  presages  of  the 
loss  of  a  union  to  which  nothing  was  wanting 
but  that  it  should  prove  immortal. >* 

The  sentiments  of  parental  affection  were 
proportionably  strong  and  ardent  with  those 
of  conjugal  love.  The  mutual  tenderness  of 
the  husband  and  wife  was  communicated  to 
their  offspring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his 
child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  th^manly  graces  of  its  father. 
In4ependently  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiments, 
there  are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage 
and  civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  expansion  of  self-love.  But  in  the 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  life  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  ac- 
quainted with  this  respectful  affection:  they 
&ai  and  obey,  bat  without  any  mixture  of  love, 
those  who  are  wiser  and  stronger  tHan.  them- 
selves. When  they  become  wise  and  stronff 
in  their  turn,  they  disregard  the  trembling  hand 
that  reared  their  tender  years,  or  if  any  faint 
emotions  of  gratitude  are  feebly  felt,  they  dis- 
cover them  in  the  preposterous  kindness  of  de- 
livering their  aged  parents  from  what  appears 
to  their  own  juvenile  impatience  the  wretched 
load  of  life.''  Among  nations,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  sunk  in  the  corruptions  incident 
to  excessive  luxury  and  refinemmt,  the  ties  of 
nature  are  perverted  or  effaced;  tl\p  young 
despise  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  Uie  com<« 
pany  of  the  aged ;  and  tlie  duties,  as  well  aa 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  M 
miserable  traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But 
as  tlie  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not 
yet  declined  into  tl^e  foul  vapours  of  the 
second,  they  displayed  the  meridian  splendour 
of  the  domestic  virtuesJ^  The  reverence  of 
children  for  their  parents  approached  their  vo^ 
neration  for  the  gods.  .  The  most  violent  and 
impetuous  heroes  submitted,  without  reluct 
tance,  to  the  severest  dictates  of  paternal  au- 
thority. In  such  delicate  concerns  as  mi^ht 
seem  to  affect  themselves  alono,  the^  reUn- 
quished  their  favourite  inclinations,  disavoW'^ 
ed  any  will  of  their  own,  and  committed  their 
dearest  concerns  to  the  experienced  wisdom 


15  See  the  interview  with  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
other  examploa.    Iliad,  ix.  and  Odyn.  vi. 

16  Voyage  du  Pero  Charlevoix.  La6tan  Mtstus  dea 
Sauvage*. 

17  There  ie,  perbapif  no  other  lanfuage  that  can  expreae, 
without  a  circumlocutioD,  what  the  Greeks  meant  by 
$(ss-T«i,  the  obligatioaii  of  children  to  repair  the  mainte- 
nance, the  educauon,  and  the  tender  caret  or  their  parent** 
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and  known  goodnen  of  ibmT  fathen.  The 
amiable  ezprenionsof  filial  respect  were  extend- 
ed into  a  more  general  eentiment  of  regard  fi>r 
the  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers  who 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  younger  was 
obliged  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  the  elder ; 
and  it  wss  an  acknowledged  princi|ne  of  reli- 
gion, that  the  Furies  .defended,  by  their  stem 
authority,  the  sacred  rights  of  superior  yean.* 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
whether  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence 
which  governed  their  behaviour  in  the  various 
relations  of  domestic  and  social  life.  War  was 
their  principal  employment;  and  in  the  field 
they  both  displayed  tneir  noblest  qualities,  and 
discovered  {he  greatest  defects  of  their  charac- 
ter. They  were  unacquainted  with  those  dis- 
ciplined evolutions  which  give  harmony  and 
concert  to  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  enable 
whole  armies  to  move  with  the  activity  and 
address  of  single  combatants.  What  was 
wanting  in  skiU  they  supplied  by  courage. 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with  their  enemies.  Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  the  same  exertions  of 
valour,  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  de- 
pended upon  .his  single  anm  Their  principal 
weapon  was  the  sp«ar,  resen|ibUng  the  Roman 
pilum,  which,*  thrown  by  the  nervous  and  well- 
directed  vjffour  "of  a  steady  hand,  often  pene- 
trated the  firmest  shieldfi  and  bucklers.  When 
they  missed  their  aim, ,  or'  when  the  stroke 
proved  inetfectual  t]|rough  want  of  force,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and,  summoning  tlyeir  ut- 
most resolution,  dafted  impetuously  on  the  foe. 
Thi^mode  of  war  was  common  to  the  soldiers 
and  generals,  the  latter  being  as  much  distin- 
jgnished  in  the'  day  of  actioa  by  their  strength 
and  courage,  as  by  their  skill  and  conduct. 
The  Greelu  had  bows,  and  slings,  and  darts, 
intended  for  the  practice  of  distant  hostility ; 
but  the  •use  of  these  weapons,  which 'were 
much  employed  in  the  military  pastimes  oP  the 
heroic  agM,  was  eonfined  in-  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  infecior  renown.^  Their  defensive 
Armour  was  remarkably  complete:  a  bright 
helmet,  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head 
and  face,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast, 
greaves  of  brass  descendod  to  the  feet,  and  an 
ample  shield  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders 
turned  in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  firm 
resistance  to  every  hostile  assault. 

The  close  compact  combats  of  the  Greeks 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animosity 
by  personal  hatred  and  revenge.  A  battle 
consisted  of  so  many  duels,  which  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  the  hostility  of  the  contending 
parties;  each  soldier  knew  the  antagonist  from 
whom  he  had  received,  or  on  whom  he  had  in- 
flicted the  severest  injuries.  They  fought  with 
all  the  keenness  of  resentment,  and  often  sul- 
lied the  honours  of  victory  by  those  licentious 
cruelties  which  are  too  natural  to  men  in  the 

1  nf$9i»Tt fat(  tfi¥m$(  mn¥  la-ovrsi.    Hooior,  patsim. 
S  Teuctr  ia  norQ  than  oaeo  upbrudod  in  the  Uitd  si 
vain  srcbcr. 


giddy  moment  of  triumph  over  a  detested  ad- 
versary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance, 
and  partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating 
the  warlike  plunder  to  thoee  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  we  are  to  iKribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the 
conquered  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  is  plain  from  the  observances  deem- 
ed necessary,  ita  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  in  carrying  on  anv  military  expedi- 
tion, or  m  enjoying  the  units  of  victory. 
These  observances,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  laws  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  were 
practised  before  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, during  their  continuance,  and  after  their 
conclusion.  Before  any  war  could  bo  lawfully 
undertaken,  it  was  necessary  to  despatch  am- 
bassadors, who  might  explain  the  injury  that 
had  been  done,  demand  immediate  and  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  if  this  was  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  resolution  of  their  commu- 
nity, to  prosecute  its  claim  by  force  of  arms.> 
After  they  had  begun  to  execute  their  fatal 
purpose,  the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministers  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
friends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  of  embattled  hosts,  pro- 
.claimed  to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions 
with  which  they  were  intrusted,  or  demanded 
a  truce  for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not 
be  refused  wi&iout  the  most  enormous  im- 
piety.4  The  use  of  poisoned  weapons*  was 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. It  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  the  life  should  be  spared,  when  a  sufficient 
ransom  was  promised.^  And  after  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  hostile  nations, 
without  any  apparent  ratification  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  contracting  parties,  the  perfidious 
wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of  their 
engagements,  were  devoted,  amidst  solemn  sa- 
crifices 'and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  the  terri- 
ble goddesses.' 

FVom  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Greeks  had 
acquired  the  necessaries,  and  procured  the 
accommodations,  but  had  not  obtained  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Pasturage  and  agriculture 
supplied  them  with  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  food,  and  with  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  clothing.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  extremely  imperfect ;  the  plough 
itself,  the  most  useful  of  them  all,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  wood,*  which  arose  rather 
from  the  scarcity  of  iron,  than  from  any  defect 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  .^  They  employed,  in 
the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  invention  of  shears, 
for  depriving  the  sheep  of  their  wool,  having 
formerly  waited  the  season  of  its  annual  sepa- 
ration by  nature.io    Barioy  was  the  principal 

3  See  chap.  L  p.  43.  4  Homer,  puum. 

5  niuf  refuMd  UlyiMi  poiMmed  trrawv,  since  ho  roveied 
the  immorial  godi, 

6niad,i.    Ibid.  vi.  24.  7m«d,ilt. 

8  Hesiod,  Oner,  et  Dies.  9  Homer,  passim. 

10  Hesiod  ibid 
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produce  of  their  ficlda,  and  ramished  the  or- 
dinary food  both  of  men  and  of  horaes.  The 
iayention  of  mills  was  unknown,  and  the  grain 
underwent  aeveral  tedious  operations,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  bruising  of  it  between  two 
IftTge  stones  with  the  handJi  Ahhough  the 
Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were  unac- 
qaamted  with  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
fruit  of  this  plant,  so  well  adapted  to  cheer  the 
mehuieboly  gloom  of  night.'^  The  Grecian 
soil  was  naturally  favound>le  to  the  grape;  but 
the  ionf  and  operose  process  by  which  the 
juice  of  it  was  separated  and  prepared,  ren- 
dered wine  scarce  and  dearJ' 

Of  the  mechanic  arts,  weaving  was  the  best 
understood;  yet  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
professions  which  are  qualified  by  the  appel- 
lalioii  of  sedentary,  were  practised  by  the 
Greeks  standing  uprightly  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  imper^t  state  of  improvement.  The 
hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  appears  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the  square, 
and  the  compass  J^  The  art  of  cutting  marble, 
which  afterwards  furnished  Grecian  ingenuity 
with  the  materials  of  those  inimitable  produc- 
tions which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
was  as  yet  undiscovered ;  nor  did  the  polished 
lustre  of  this  valuable  stone  adorn  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Greeks  J* 

Homer  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architect- 
ure, which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  assigned  to  the 
edifices  which  he  describes.  The  houses  of  the 
great  were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  that  consisted 
of  two  floors:  the  lower  of  which  was  distri- 
buted into  four  apartments,  which  we  have 
translated  by  the  names  of  hall,i7  portico,  anti- 
chamber,  and  bedchamber,  which  egress  the 
same  relative  situation,  rather  than  any  other 
point  of  resemblance.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and 
the  doors  opened  towards  the  surrounding 
wan,  while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itself  opeped 
towards  the  road  or  street. '8  The  invention 
of  enamelling  metab  had  been  cultivated  with 
singular  success :  and  though  painting,  properly 
so  called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the 
age  of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has 
described  the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art  with 
such  graces  as  would  adorn '^  its  most  refined 


11  Plw.  I.  xTtii.  c  UT. 

12  TIm  Graeks  bftd  not  dMcoverad  any  other  contriTanoe 
Ibr  that  porpoao,  than  ihe  burning  of  great  fires  of  wood. 
Tbo  torenM  mentioned  by  Homer  conalated  of  brancheg  of 
anf  teeinoua  treejtplit  at  the  end,  and  lighted  at  the  fire. 
OdTw.  1.  vi.  rer.  907.  L  xviii.  ^er.  306.  et  ver.  909. 

13  Odyee.  1.  vii.  ver.  199. 

14  Ruataeh.  in  Iliad,  i.  ret.  3L 

15  OdvM.  I.  V.  ver.  334,  &c 

16  In  the  palace  of  Aleinons,  which  shone  with  gold, 
»<lvor,  hiaas,  and  amber,  there  ia  no  mention  of  marble. 
Odvw.  L  iv.  ver.  T56# 

17  H  T«^i(  ouT«(;  !(*»(  !r$ft  o  mKaty/t*f»  ii  to  ifxiov 
■j>.*,  fiirm  >iv,  i(i79UT«f  9  TTfiioftiSf  xin  9*K»ftos.  Pollux 
Oooniiurt. 

W  Odjaa.  1.  i.  rer.  441. 

19  The  nobler  kindi  of  painting  are  all  Uluatrated  in  the 
shield  of  Achillefl;  and  each  picture  dbcovera  a  wonderful 
<bKree  of  inoeiUwit,  ^xprcssitn^  and  eempotiticitf  Iliad, 
xriii.  Perrault  and  TerniMon,  who  thought  it  imponiblo 
to  phioa  so  Biany  pictures  in  the  circumference  of  a  Bhield, 
weie  aaawered  bv  Botvin,  who  toppowd  a  great  many  con- 
eeotric  eirdea.  Thia  opinion  was  adoptM  by  Pope,  who 
preteoda  that  all  the  branehes  of  neinUnc,  even  aerial  per- 
•peetive,  may  be  ibond  lo  Henwri  ihieln.    **  That  he  was 


state  of  perfection,*  Muaio  was  much  practised 
among  the  early  Greeks.  It  was  not  of  the 
learnt  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted 
to  touch  the  heart.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it 
are  wonderful,  but  not  incredible,  because  the 
ancient  music  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  melodious,  unmeaning  sounds,  but 
an  imitation  and  a  heightening  of  the  simple, 
natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and  cadences  of  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  language.^ 

In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  speculative  sci- 
ences. All  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
or  esteemed  was  of  the  practical  kind.  From 
arithmetic  they  learned  such  simple  calcula- 
tions as  suited  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  trans* 
actitms.  Astronomy  taught  them  to  observe 
the  conSteUations  most  necessary  to  direct  the 
adventurous  course  of  the  mariner :  but  their 
navigation  was  still  so  in^erfect  that  they  sel- 
dom abandoned  the  coast;  and  the  only  stars 
mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  the 
Dog  star.  The  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  explained 
under  the  article  of  religion,  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  and  with  whii^h  they 
long  continued  to  be  inseparably  connected. 
The  main  objects  proposed  in  the  education  of 
the  young  warriors,  were,  that  they  should 
learn  to  excel  in  tne  military  exercises  of  the 
age,  espdally  those  of  throwing  the  lance  and 
of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  by  deliver- 
ing their  opinion  in  a  perispicuous,  elegant,  and 
manly  style.^^ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field 
that  these  superior  accomplishments  solicited 
and  obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each 
community  .presented,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
picture  of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived 
in  continual  society  with  their  equals,  enjoyed 
common  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  had 
daily  opportunities  of  displaying  their  useful 
talents  in  the  sight  of  their  feUow-citizens.  The 
frequent  disputes  between  individuals  occa- 
sioned litigations  and  trials,  wfiich  furnished 
employment  for  the  eloquence  and  abilities  of 
men,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  their  friends. 
The  funeral  games,  and  those  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  several  important  events, 
both  of  a  civil  and  sacred  ki^d,  opened  a  con- 
tinual source  of  entertainment.    There  the 


no  stranger  to  aerial  perapective,  appearafirom  hiiLexprenly 
marking  the  distance  from  object  to  object,"  ice  But  this 
obseivation  only  proves  that  Pope,  who  practised  painting, 
was  little  acquainted  with  the  tbeoiT  of  that  art ;  since 
aerial  perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of 
objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  w^eakening  of  colours,  according  to  tho 
condition  of  the  medium  through  wluch  they  are  seen.  The 
objeetionsof  Permalt  and  Terrasaon,  and  the  concentric  eir- 
dea of  Boivin.  are  equally  frivoloua.  The  shield  of  Homer 
contains,  in  fact,  but  ten  pictures.  The  enumeration  by 
the  particles  /«»  and  i»  fixes  the  number.  But  the  poet  not 
only  describes  these  ton  pietures  actually  represented  on  the 
ahieldj  but  also  mentions  their  antecedents  and  consequents. 
This  IS  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation  abovo 
painting,  that  it  can  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  what  msny 
ffalleriea  of  pictares  could  not  represent.  Bat  of  thia  more 
hereatler. 

50  Odyss.  iii.  ver.  907,  et  passim.    This  subject  will  bo 
treated  fully  hereafter. 

51  MvSmv  r«  f i|Ti^*  f/Mv«<  »'(i!XTiff«  Tt  »^y»v. 
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young  and  vigorouB  contended  in  the  Tapid 
race;  wielded  Qie  masay  cssiua  or  ponderous 
quoit;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  stxenffth 
and  skill  in  the  other  manly  exercises  which 
confirm  the  Yigoui  of  the  body,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  afed  and  in- 
firm allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper  ob- 
jects to  rouse  their  emulation,  to  flattisr  their 
pride,  and  to  employ  their  remaining  jictivity. 
It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their  wise  coun- 
sels, to  interpose  their  respected  authority,  and 
to  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame. 
The  applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him 
whose  counsels  and  decisions  were  most  gene- 
rally approved,  consoled  the  weWkness  of  his 
declining  years,  while  his  rivals,  though  disap- 
pointed for  the  present,  expected,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  to  obtain  the  same  honourable 
marks  of  the  public  esteem.^ 

After  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
ners and  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
estimate  their  yalue,  they  would  ptobably  rise 
in  our  esteem,  by  being  compared,  either  with 
the  rude  customs  of  savage  life,  or  with  the 
artificial  refinements  of  polished  society.  The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  insi- 
pidity of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of  man- 
ners, and  that  hardened  insensibility  of  heart, 
which  universally  characterise  the  savage  state. 
They  still  possessed,  however,  that  patient  in- 
trepidity, that  noble  spirit  of  independence, 
that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends,  and 
that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger  and 
death,  which  render  the  description  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philosophic 
mind.  Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of  life, 
study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  consolations  and 
pleasure  of  the  first,  the  want  of  which  was 
compensated  by  the  sincerity,  the  confidence, 
the  charms  of  the  second.  Their  social  affec- 
tions were  less  comprehensive  in  their  objects, 


but  more  powerful  in  their  eff^ts,  than  those 
of  polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rus^ee 
to  certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his 
friend;  yet  refuses  to  the  prayers  of  an  a^od 
parent  the  melancholy  consolation  of  inteirmg 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  son ;  till  the  cor- 
responding imi^e  of  his  own  father  strikes  his 
mind,  ani  at  once  melts  him  to  pity.'  The 
imaginary  wants  and  artificial  passions  which 
are  so  necessary  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry, 
and  to  vary  the  pursuits  of  men,  in  improved 
commercial  societies,  were  supplied  to  the 
Greeks  by  that  excessive  sensibility,  which  in- 
terested them  so  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community,  their  tribe,  their  fiunily,  and  their 
friends,  and  which  connected  them  by  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  even  with  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects of  nature.  As  they  wejre  not  acquainted 
with  the  same  diversity  of  employments,  so 
neither  were  they  fatigued  with  the  same  giddy 
round  of  'dissipated  pleasures  which  augment 
the  splendid  misery  of  later,  times.  Though 
ignorant  of  innumerable  arts  which  adorn  the 
present  age,  they  had  discovered  one  of  in- 
estimable value,  to  render  the  great  duties  of 
life  its  most  entertaining  amusement  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  point  out  a  nation  who 
united  a  more  complete  subordination  to  es- 
tablished authority  with  a  higher  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  a  more  respectful  re- 
gard to  the  dictates  of  religion  with  a  more  ar- 
dent spirit  of  martial  enterprise.  The  generous 
equality  of  their  political  establishments,  and 
their  imagined  interoourn^  with  the  gods,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  a.  certain  elevation  of 
character  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered 
permanent,  in  Sparta,  by  the  famous  laws  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus, 
but  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent 
chapter,  were  almost  exact  copies  of  the  cus- 
I  toms  and  institutions  that  universally  prevailed 
I  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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nU  CouncU-^The  Oracle  of  Deiphi-^Tlie  Olympic  Games — The  Spartan  Laws. 


rjREECE  triumphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was 
^^  a  melancholy  triumph.  The  calamities  of 
War  were  followed  by  disasters  at  sea,  by  dis- 
cord amon^r  the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confede- 
racy ;  yet  these  evils  were  less  aiRicting  than 
the  intestine  animosities  and  sedition  excited 
by  the  license  of  the  people,  and  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  the  nobles  during  the  long  and 

unfortunate  absence  of  their  kings.  Tlie  vie- 
-  -  -■ 

1  Iliad,  xviii.  Ibid,  xiiii 


torious  Agamemnon  had  scarce- set  foot  on  his 
native  land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulte- 
rous spouse  and  a  perfidious  assassin.'  His  son 
Orestes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resentment  of  an  usurper.  In  the  eighth  year 
.of  his  exile  he  returned  witli  his  partisans,  and 
fook  just  vengeance  on  the  abominable  Egys- 
theus  and  Clytomnestra.^     He  reigned  in  Ar- 

2  Uiadf  xxiv.  3  Odvu.  L  i.  vet.  90. 

4  Odju;  I.  iii.  v«r.  106.  aod  v»r.  305,  et  te^. 
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gos^ibat  with  far  len  gl<fl^  than  his  fathec;  nor 
dUd  that  kingdom  ever  thenoefbrth  assume  its 
ancient  pre-eminence. 

The  wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulysses  are  too 
well  known  to  be  described.^  His  patient  for- 
litade  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaoa,  but  not 
without  wading  through  the  blood  of  his  most 

From  A.  C.  1184.  jlJ«>trio«-  ^jbjects.^   If  his- 
^  pj^^  tory  mmutely  recorded  the 

domestic  feuds  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit 
a  disgusting  picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a 
continual  repetition  of  similar  crimes  and  cala- 
mities would  equally  fatigue  the  attention,  and 
ofiend  the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader. 
But  though  it  would  be  neither  entertaining 
nor  useful  to  describe  the  particular  and  transi- 
toiy  cmisequences  of  these  disorders,  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark  their  general  asid  lasting 
tenden^  to  prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece; 
whose  obscure  transactions,  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing centuries,  ill  correspond  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Trojan,  or  even  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition. 

The  history  of  this  long  period  is  very  con- 
fusedly and  imperfectly  Alated  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
inaocorately  ascertained;  yet  such  events  as 
are  either  interesting  in  diemselves,  or  had  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 
Greece,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
work,  may  be  deariy  explained,  and  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass.  In  order  to  preserve  an 
unbn^en  narrative,  we  must  consider  three 
series  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  tended  to  (he  same  goal. 
In  this' view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  different  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
establishment  of  new  colomes  in  many  distant 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
tlie  several  states,  by  their  adopting,  almost 
universally^  th6  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchical, form  of  government.'  In  the  fluc- 
tuation of  these  commotions  wo  must,  then, 
seek  foir  the  seeds  of  or  jer  and  stability,  and 
endeavour  to  trace,  amidst  extensive  migra- 
tions, general  revolutions,  and  unceasing  hos- 
tilities, the  orijpn  and  improvement  of  those 
angular  institutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to 
polish,  and  to  adoni  the  scattered  and  still 
spreading  branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through 
6verv  part  of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  soon  followed  the 
Trojan  ex^dition,  afe  mentioned,  but  not  ex- 
plaiSoed,  by  lust6rians.  Their  general  cause 
may  be  discovered  in  Homer,  w'hose  poems,  no 
less  instructive  than  agreeable,  can  alone  enable 
ns  to  travel  with  equid  security  and  pleasure  in 
the  dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.  Do- 
mestic diflsennon,  and,  still  more,  the  unsettled 
tenure  of  landed  property,  as  described  by  that 
immortal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  often  to  change  their  respective 


•  OdfM.  I.  zzii.  TOT.  90,  etwq. 
TVsiainsratafeaLLi 
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habitations.  The  idea  of  a  separate  property 
in  land  is  the  prindpai  tie  which  binds  men  to 
particular  districts.  The  avarice  of  individuals 
is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  fields,  which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti- 
vate and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  isaverso  to  a 
separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments* 
These  passions,  which  cover  the  bla^  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
fair  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
regions  of  the  earUi  stiU  remain  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, could  not  have  much  influence  en  a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
the  public,  rather  than  of  individuals.  In  such 
A .  p  a  nation,  men  are  connected  with  the 
1124*  ^"^^^T  which  they  inhabit,  only  as 
members  of  a  particular  community;  and 
when  exposed  to  any  slight  inconvenience  at 
home,  or  allured  by  fairer  prospects  .from 
abroad,  they  issue  forth  with  one  accord  to 
acquire  by  their  united  valour,  more  secure  or 
more  agreeable  settlements.  (Governed  by  mo- 
tived of  this  kind,  a  tribe  of  Boeotians,  soon  ttftet 
the  Trojan  war,  seized  th^  rich  vale  of  Thes' 
salian  Amot  The  same  restless  spirit  urged  d 
warlike  band  of  Thessalians  to  quit  the  seats 
of  their  ancestors.  The  new  emigrants  poured 
down  with  irresistible  violence  on  the  unpie* 
pared  Bceotians,  who  were  thus  reluctantly 
compelled,  sixty  years  afler  the  taking  of  Troy, 
to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  an<nent  kingdom 
of  CadmuSi> 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  ex- 
tensive migration  totally  changed  the  affairs 
of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  in  its  consequencesi 
gave  new  inhabitants  to  the  whole  western 
A  Q  .coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ri^al  families 
1^*^*  of  Perseus  and  Felops  anciently  con- 
,  *  tended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  The  fortune  of  the  PelopidsB  pre- 
vailed ;  but  their  superiority  led  them  rather  to 
persecute,  than  to  forgive,  dieir  enemies.  The 
descendants  and  partisans  of  the  great  Hereulee« 
the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the  Perseid  line, 
were  divested  of  their  possessions,  and  driven 
into  banishment.  The  exiles  were  firirt  received 
by  the  Athenians,  whose  m6re  humane,  or  more 
enlarged  policy,  rendered  Attica,  ever  sihce  the 
reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordinary  resource  of  the 
niiserablcB  Their  leader  Hyllus  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  EpaUntf,  the  aged  king  of 
Doris ;  and  the  death  of  their  benefactor  aooil 
made  the  Heyacleide  masters  of  that  moun- 
tainous province.  10  But  the  wilds  of  CEta  and 
Parnassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men, 
whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed  fkr  more  valuable 
possessions.  Their  natuAl  ambition  was  long 
repressed  by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelo* 
pidiB,  and  the  gloiy  of  Agamemnon.  After  the 
unexpected  disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twice 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  break  through  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
dominion  in  Argos  and  LacednmoUki^ 

Instructed  by  past  miscarriages,  Temenii% 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  m 


8  Tfaaeifdid.  1.  i.  p.  9.  et  10.    Diodor.Lir.    SttabO)LuK 
p.  630.    Pftttian.  1.  ix.  c.  zl. 
0  Lriiai  Orat.  Foneb. 

10  9trebo,  1.  ix.  p.  4S7. 
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Um  fifth  degree  firom  Hervules,  finalhr  aban- 
doned the  hopeleaa  design  of  entering  the  Pelo- 
ponnetUB  by  land.  Bat  determining  to  um 
erery  exertion  for  regaining  their  heredhary 
eitabliahmenta,  they  aet  themselvea,  with  great 
industry,  to  prepare  transports  in  a  convenient 
harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian* gulf,  which,  in  consoquence  of  this 
transection,  received,  and  thenceforth  retained, 
the  name  of  Naapactus.  The  warlike  and 
rapaeious  JBtoliana,  whose  leader  Oxylus  was 
neariy  related  to  the  family  of  Hercules,  readily 
asiiatad  their  labours,  with  a  view  to  share  the 
booty  that  might  accrue  from  the  expedition. 
The  Dorians,  who  inhabited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfuUy  deserted  the 
gioomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in  order  to  seek 
poBseasioae  in  a  more  agreeable  and  better 
cultivated  country.  Animated  by  these  rein- 
fi>roementSf  the  Heradeidie  redoubled  their 
diJicenoe.  All  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  invasi<m;  yet  their  confidence  in 
anna  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.  By 
secret  intrigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lace- 
damon ;  and,  before  setting  sail,  they  prudently 
detached  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  whose 
appearance  at  the  Isthmus  drew  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  towards  that  quarter.*  Mean- 
while their  annament  was  carried  by  a  favoura- 
ble gale  toiwards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
*    ^    ponnesns.  The  HeracIeidsB  landed  their 

1104*  ^U<^^^"  ^^^'^^  ^^PP^^^^^'iit  <u'><^  i^'>^~ 
'   ed  the  defenoeleas  territories,  to  which 

they  had  long  laid  clakn,  comprehending  the 
whole  peninsula,  except  the  central  province 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia. 
•The  five  other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the 
■ame  time,  though  by  different  means.  Laconia 
-was  betrayed  to  the  invaders ;3  Argos  acknow- 
led^fed  their  authority ;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mes- 
senia  submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution 
was  complete,  and  effected  with  little  blood- 
shed, but  not  without  great  oppression  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated^ 
•ad  many  were  reduced  to  slavery.' 

The  Heradeidie,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot 
,  The  kmgdom  of  Argos  fell' to  the  share  of  Te- 
menus;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia ;  and  as 
Ariatodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart  for  his  infant  sons,  the  twin-bro- 
thers, Eurysthenes  and  Prodes.  Corinth  was 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Alotes;  and  Elis 
|riv«n  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  ^tolian  ally.^ 
l*hia  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dipiity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
appropriated  domain  to  the  several  princes  in 
tJbeir  respective  allotments.  The  rest  of  the 
twritory  was  divided  among  the  wariike  Do- 
rians and  ifitolians,  who  had  conquered  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  leaders;*  and  who, 
having  over-run,  without  opposition,  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  wil- 
lingly return  to  lead  a  life  of  hardship  and 
misery  on  their  native  mountains.  ^ 


1.  li.  c.  xvtti. 

S  Sirabo,  1.  vitL  p.  »». 
SRerodot.  1.  rl.  r.  lii.  Poltb.  1.  il. p.  178.  Strabo,  1.  viU. 
p.3ffl.    Paiimd.  AfgoUc.  ^^MKnit.  PaDathen. 
4  Faoaaa.  ibi4i  5  Isociat.  in  Arehidani. 


Before  this  important  revolotion^  Argos  and 
Lacedemon  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
son of  Agamemnon ;  Messenia  waa  governed 
by  Melanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Nestor.  These  princes  had  not  so  far  dege- 
nerated from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to 
submit  to  become  subjects  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  long  reigned.  On  the  first 
false  alarm  of  invasion  oocasianed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  liffht  troops  at  the  Isthmus,  Tisa- 
menus and  Mdanthus  had  taken  the  field  with 
the  flower  of  the  Argive  and  Meesenian  nations. 
But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  the  expected 
inroads  from  the  north,  they  received  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  that  their  kingdoms  had 
been  attacked  on  another  side,  on  which  they 
thought  them  secure.  Instead  of  returning 
southward  to  dispossess  the  Heracleide,  an 
enterprise  too  daring  to  afford  any  prospect  of 
success,  Tisamenus  turned  his  arms  agyinst  the 
lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  An  obstinate  battle  was 
fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisamenus;  but 
his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and, 
having  expelled  or  enslaved  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, took^  pqesession  of  that  valuable 
province,  so  famous  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  Melanthus  enjoyed  better 
fortune.  Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Mes- 
seniana,  he  resorted  to  Attica,  then  engaged  in 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Boeotia. 
The  B<B0tian  prince  proposed  to  dedde  the 
contest  by  single  combat.  Thymaetes,  though 
descended  from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined 
the  challenge.  Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed 
Thymetes  was  his  reward.' 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by 
so  many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded 
itself  through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  Peloponnesian  fugitives  who 
beheld  with  indignation  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  their  country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Penthilus,8  a  younger  brother  of  Tisamenus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Euboea.  Others  fol- 
lowed the  banners  of  Cleues  and  Malaus,^  also 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.  The  partizans 
of  all  these  princes  tiaving  unsuccessfjilly  tra- 
versed the  northern  parts  of  Greece  in  quent 
of  new  settlements,  finally  yielded  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  enterprising  spirit,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  establiidied  themselves  along  the 
shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  They 
gradually  diffused  their  colonies  from  Cyzicus 
on  the  rropontis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus;io  which  delightful  country,  together 
with  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  names  of  Eolis,  or  Eolia,  to  denote  that  its 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race." 

Consequences  still  more  important  resulted 
fr<Mn  the  expulsion  of  the  Achssans  bv  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tisamenus.  The  andent  inhabitants 


6  Paoraa  and  Btrabo,  ibid. 

7  Strabo,  L  it.  p.  393.    Hcrodot.  L  t.  e.  fatv. 

8  Strabo,  L  ix.  p.  408. 

9  Idem,  1.  xili.  p.  SS,  et  Mq.  * 
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•f  Ackaia,  hmag  tlieinidrM  loniaosftook  refago 
with  their  kinamen  in  Attica.  The  Measenian 
fagitivM  under  MeUnthus  had  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  same  country.  The  Athenians  readi- 
ly aeoepted  these  new  accesaious  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-founded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  oonquaron  of  Peloponnesus,  whoae 
afldbition  early  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
ship  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
J.  ^  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  6re- 
iMo  eian  iepublics.13  Intbereignof  Codras, 
^^^'  son  of  Melanthna,  the  Dorians  had  al- 
ready  encroached  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and 
aeized  the  territofy  of  Megara,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Barooie  gulf.'*  lasumg  from 
their  strong  holds  in  that  rocky  district,  from 
which  it  was  long  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
they  harassed  the  Athenians  in  a  cruel  war, 
concerning  which  a  superstitious  rumour  pre- 
vailed, that  they  should  iinaJly  remain  con- 
4ltteror8,  provided  they  abstained  from  injuring 
the  person  of  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus, 
hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  with  the  spirit 
ef  heroism  congenial  to  his  family.  Disguising 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  proceeded 
to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy;  insulted  a  Do- 
rian soldier;  a  combat  ensued;  Codrus  feU;i< 
his  body  was  recognised;  and  the  superstitious 
Pelopdimesians,  now  despairing  of  success,  sus- 
pended their  hostilities.  The  inimitable  merit 
of  a  prinoe,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death 
.  p  for  the  safety  of  his  countary,  furnished 
1068*  ^°  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abo- 
*  lishing  the  royal  authority.  None  of  the 
human  race,  they  declared,  was  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Codrus;  and  none  but  Jupiter  should 
thenceforth  reign  in  Athens  J*  Medon,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  admired  prince,  was  appoint- 
ed first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  under  the 
humbler'  title  of  archon.  His  brothers  Neleus 
and  Androclos,  probably  dissatisfied  with  these 
transactions,  determined  to  leave  their  country. 
Their  design  was  approved  by  the  Achasan 
J.  Q  and  Measenian  refueees,  and  by  many 
lQ5s'  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that 
Attida  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to 
maintain  the  increasing  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  restless  spirits  in  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  join- 
ed the  emigrants.  They  sailed  to  ^ia  Minor, 
expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race 
•f  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgi,  and  seised 
the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  ^of  the 
Astatic  coast.i<  Their -colonies  wera  gradually 
diifueed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the 
promontory  of  Posideiotki.  They  afterwards 
took  possession  of  Chios  and  Samos ;  and  all 
these  countries  were  united  by  the  common 
name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that  the  lonians 
composed  the  most  numerous  division  of  the 
colony.^' 

During  the  same  turbulent  ages,  intestine  se- 
dition, foreign  invasion,  or  the  resiless  spirit  of 
adventure  and  rapine,  occasioned  othe^  import- 


15  HacodoC  at  Tbnordid.  paaim. 

13  fltrabo,  1.  uc.  p.  303. 
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16  Harodot*  L  l>  e.  e»HL 

17  Sirabo,  L  ipT.  p.  Q3S.etiaq.  Pamaa.  I.  tU.  e.  ii. 


ant  extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The 
most  numerous  colonies  occupied  the  isles  of 
th^  Ionian  and  £gean  seas,  the  southern  coast 
of  Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  former,  and 
the.  winding  shores  of  Ama  Minor^  so  beuau- 
tifuUy  diversified  by  the  latter.  The  larger 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were 
very  anciently  planted  by  Greeks.  While  the 
Hellenic  stock  pushed  forth  these  vigorous 
shoots  towards  the  east  and  west,  very  consi- 
derable branches,  extended  towards  the  north 
and  south.  The  maritime  parts  of  Epirus, 
Macedonia,  nod  Thrace,  themselves  abounding 
in  Greek  settlements,  poured  forth  new  colo- 
nies along  the  European  shores  of  the  Pft>- 
pontis  and  Euxine:i>  and  emigrants  firom  Pe- 
loponnesus having  early  eiiabluhed  themselvee 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  were  gradually 
difiused  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Syr- 
tic  gulf.3o  The  history  of  all  these  coIoniee,soBM 
of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  and  others  in  aims^ 
the  glory  of  the  mother  country,  will  merit  our 
attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  tlie  general 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  aifairs  first  be- 
A  Q  came  intimately  connected  with  those 
ggV*  of  the  mother  country,  received  a  con- 
siderable  accession  of  strength  in  cmistf- 
quenoe  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The  latter  were 
finally  expelled  from  many  of  their  stnmff  holds 
in  Megara.  Disdaining  afler  this  mismrtune 
to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many  of  them 
sailed  to  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Ca- 
ria,  which,  in  honour  of  their  mother  country, 
received  the  name  of  Doris.'^ 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  which 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war,  the  western  ooast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor was  planted  by  the  Eotians  in  the  north, 
the  lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dorians  in 
the  south.  These  original  diviaions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  retained  in-  their  new  settlements  the 
peculiarities  of  accent  and  dialect,  by  which 
they  had  been  respectiTely  distinruiahed  in 
Europe  ;>>  and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  seve- 
ral emigratioiis,  prevailed  in  BcMda,  Attioa, 
and  LaMdsmon.  The  Boeotians  and  Laceda- 
monians,  who  claimed  the  first  honours,  the 
one  of  the  Eolib,  and  the  other  of  the  Dorian 
name,  adhered,  with  little  variation,  to  thefar 
ancient  dialects :  but  the  Athenians,  more  in- 
genious, or  fonder  of  novelty,  made  such  con- 
siderable alterations  in  their  writinf^  afid  pro- 
nunciation, as  remarkably  distinguished  than 
from  their  Ionian  brethren;  and  fiiua  the  same 
language  came  to  be  modified  into  fi>nr  subdi- 
v]siX>ns,3>  or  dialects,  which  ma^  be  still  veoog- 
nised  in  the  invaluable  remains  of  Cheoian 
literature. 

Of  all  these  innumerable  coUmieB,the  lonUuM 
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will  demand  our  earliest  and  moat  atadioav  at- 
tention. They  nettled  in  a  country  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  enjoying  the  niont  delicioua 
climate,  and  peculiaxly  adapted  to  a  commeN 
cial  intercourae  with  the  most  in^proved  nations 
of  «ntiQQi^f  Faroured  by  ao  many  advan- 
tagefi  tbej  ailently  QouriBhed  in  peace  and 
proepaitty,  till  their  growing  wealth  and  nam- 
hera  wscited  the  %7arice  or  the  jeniovay  of  the 
poweia  of  Aaia.  They  were  succeaaively  c<m-> 
quered  by  the  Lydiai^  and  Poiaiaqa,  but  never 
thorodghly  anbdued.  Having  imbibed  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  European  liberty,  they  apamea  the 
yohe  of  AaiiUiQ  bondage.  In  their  glorioitf 
ptrogglea  to  re-aaaunie  the  c^axacter  of  free- 
men, they  aoUcited  and  obtained  the  aaaiataace 
of  their  Athenian  ^nceeton,  and  oeeaaioned 
that  memorable  riyalahip  between  the  Greeks 
and  Penriana,  which,  having  lasted  two  oentu- 
nes,>  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pernan 
fimpipe.  In  this  illustrious  contest,  the  first 
cmooesBOr  of  the  Greehs  against  enemies  far 
more  powerful,  and  incompiir^bly  more  nu- 
merous than  themselves,  inspired  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merit- 
ed not  only  praise,  but  wondor,*  and  seemed 
Qt  subjects  for  tliat  historical  romance,  which, 
Uk  the  progress  of  Uterature,xu|turally  succeeds 
to  epic  poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platiea, 
had  occasion  to  look  b§ck  to  the  transactions 
of  more  remote  times,  But  in  taking  this  re- 
trospect, th^  discovered^  or  «it  leaat  we  umy 
discover  hv  their  worJ^,  thi|t  their  inquiries 
began  too  late  to  aff<»tl  much  authentic  infor- 
mation on  that  important  subject  Yet,  imper- 
fect as  their  relations  necessity  are,  they  serve 
to  explain  by  what  concurrence  of  favQUjrable 
elicumstances  v^d  causes  the' Greeks  adopted 
those  singular  institutions,  acquired  that  sense 
of  national  honour,  and  attained  those  virtues 
qf  policy  and  proweis,  which  enabled  them,  by 
the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  recorded  in 
history,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade,  and 
finally  to  subdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyras. 

During  the  prevalence  of  those  generous, 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  charaeterised 
the  hevoie  ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was 
founded  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude, 
(md  confirmed  by  utility.  While  they  ap- 
proved themselves  worthy  ministers  of  Heaven, 
they  were  entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  hon- 
QtiMi^  but  in  the  exerciBe  of  the  regal  office, 
they  wera  bound  to  respect  the  rights,  the  sen- 
timents, and  even  the  ppejudices  of  their 
subjediC  The  fatal  dictates  of  ambition  and 
nvarice  led  them  to  tsanagreas  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  to  trample  on  those  laws  which 
their  predeeeasors  had  held  sacred.*  The  mi- 
nute division  of  landed  property,  which  had 
^hroady  taken  place,  not  only,  as  above  men- 
tioned, in  t&e  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  north- 
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em  provinces  of  Greece^  rendered  the  nobles 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroach- 
ments, which  tl^ey  must  at  onoe  boldly  resist, 
or  submit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
Reduced  to  this  ^temative,  the  Greeks  were 
inclined  by  disposition,  and  enabled  by  situiv« 
tion,  to  prefer  and  to  maintain  the  jnost  hon- 
ourable part.  The  prerogatives  of  royalty 
were  not  as  yet  supported  by  the  exclusive 
rJ|^ht  of  the  swordi  by  which  a  particular  class 
of  men  might  intimidate  and  control  the  Yeso* 
lutions  of  Uieir  feUow-subjects,  The  more  in- 
dependent  and  illustrious  oittsena,  who  had 
been  accustomed  ^m  the  earliest  times  to 
come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  remove  them.^  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenua,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  :  usurping  absolute 
power.  Monarchy  expired  more  honourably 
in  Attica ;  it  perished  still  more  disgrocofiilly 
in  Arcadia,  but  was  gradually  abolished  in 
every  province  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Peloponnesup 
to  the  northern  firontier  of  Thessaly.* 

The  important,  though  remote  consequencep 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  se- 
quel. Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to 
multiply  the  evils  which  it  was  deaigiied  to 
remedy-  Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was 
still  more  oppressed  by  its  erchons,  or  magis- 
trates ;6  and,  already  too  much  divided  under 
the  a,ncient  government,  was  still  more  subdi- 
vided under  the  new  fbnn  of  polity.  Manj 
inferior  cities  disdained  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respeotive  capitals.  Several  of  them  affected 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.  Each 
town,-  each  district,  maintained  war  with  iti 
neighbours ;  and  the  fanciful  state  of  nature, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  was 
actually  realized  in  that  distracted  country  J 

From  these  accumulated  disorders,  which 
seemed  searcdy  capable  of  augmentation,  it 
is  time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  events  and 
causes  which  operated  in  acontraiy  direction, 
and  gradually  introduced  union  and  happiness, 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  pther* 
wise  productive  of  much  confosion  and  blood- 
shed in  that  peninsula,  greatly  extended,  how- 
ever, the  salutary  influence  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonio  council.  -In  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  this  institution,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally, intended  to  prevent  foreign  invasion, 
had  been  found  equally  useful  in  promoting' 
domestio  concord.  The  Dorians  being  con- 
stituent members  of  the  council,  continued  to 
attend  its  meetings  after  they  had  settled  be- 
yond the  mountainous  isthmus  of  Corinth.  All 
the  provinces  which  they  conquered  gradually 
assumed  the  same  privilege.  The  Amphic- 
tyons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly  of 
the  whole  Grecian  name,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  £olian8,but  of  the  seve/al  subdivisions  of 
these  tribes,  and  af  (he  various  commlmitiea 
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ionned  front  their  proanBoacnm  co]9baiKtion.8 
iUbch  independent  etate  had  a  right  to  send 
two  mambera,  the  PylagonsB  and  Hieromna- 
mon,i(>  respectirely  entriuled  with  the  civil  and 
religioof  concerns  of  their  constituents.  The 
abohtion  of  royaltj  rendanng  the  independent 
Goramonities  more  numerous,  increased  the 
number  of  Amphictyons  to  about  a  hundred 
persons.*!  The  central  city  of  Delphi,  so  fa- 
mous from  causes  that  will  be  immediately 
explained,  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place 
for  holding  tbeir  vernal  assembly;  the  aa^ 
fcumnal  wss  still  held  at  Thermopylo,  .An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  impreca- 
cationa,  wss  administered  to  each  member, 
^that  he  would  never  subvert  any  Amphio* 
tyonic  city,  nor  stop  the  courses  of  its  running 
water,  bnt  punish  to  the  utmost  pf  his  power 
those  who  committed  such  outrage8."i3  Their 
constituents,  however,  discovered,  on  innu- 
merable occasions,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves but  imperfectly  bound  by  this  sacred 
promise.  Every  excess  of  animosity  prevailed 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  the  Amphictyons.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tended 
■oraetimes  to  appease,  sometimes  to  moderate 
contention;  and  that  this  respected  tribunal, 
though  deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  to  suppress  discord;  and  restrain 
the  barbarities  of«rar.^'. 

The  "Amphictyons  gained  much  considers- 
tion,  by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  had  been  growing,  to 
importance  since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
which  thenceforth  gradually  apquired  a  singu- 
lar influence  on  the  afikira  of  Greece.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions derived  from  the  natural  passions  of  men, 
or  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as  the  world. 
The  moat  probable  information  oonceming  the 
origin  of  Grecian  oracles  was  convey<S  to 
Herodotus,*^  in  a  thin  allegorical  yeil,  by  the 
priests  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  in- 
quisitive and  ingenious  traveller  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  in  Egypt.  In  the  fanciful  style  of 
antiquity,  a  black  pigeon  flew  from  the  temple 
of  Egyptian  Thebes,  to  Thesprotia  in  Epirus, 
perched  on  a  spreading  oak,  proclaimed  with  a 
human  voice,  that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should 
be  estaUished;   and  the  inhabitants  of  the 


8  The  {N-ineii^divifiom  were, — 1,  lonUni,  among  whom 
the  Atfaeniant  beM  the  first  rank.— ^  The  Dorlanif  among 
wkon  the  Laeedamooiana  hdd  the  flfat  raiik.-~3,  The 
EoKaoa,  aaonc  wbooi  the  Bootiana  held  the  fint  raak. — 
4,  ThcaaaKana. — 5,  Maisnetea.— 6,  AcKsana.— 7,  Phthio- 
tea.— 8,  Phoetaoa.— 9,  Maliana.— 10,  i£mao8  or  CBtiana,-^ 
II,  DotopiaiM. — lil,  Looriana.  Coonr  Paoaaa.  in  Phoeie. 
et.ABchia.de  FakaLegat 

9  BflOMMtb.  de  Coron.  aeei.  51. 

10  andea,adTOc 

11  Thirtv-ooe  Amphietjooie  eitieaaadertook  thedefenee 
of  Giaeee  la  the  Peiaiaa  war.  (Plataroh.  in  Tfaemiatoel.) 
The  one  half  of  Gteeee,  on  tfiat  memorable  occaaion,  re- 
awiaed  nentral,  or  Bded  with  the  enemy.  (tferodoU  et 
Diodor.)  If  eaeh  city  aeol  two  memben  to  the  Amphie- 
t^oaa,  tae  whole  wonid  amooat  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
vmr.  But  aa  aooie  citiea  ei^yed  the  right  of  being  repre- 
■enCed  ia  that  couacal  only  in  ooiguaetioa  with  othera,  thia 
might  diauniab  the  number  of  memben  to  that  mentioned 
ia  thetaxL 

19L  iEachia.  de  Faka  LegaL  aeet  35. 
13  PlaL  in  Cbnon. 
^4  ffefodot.  |.  ii.c«54 


neighbouring  hamlet  of  Dodona  obeyed  the 
divine  admonition.  In  plainer  language,afemale 
attendant  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on 
the  Nile,  was  transported  to  Epirus  by  Phconi* 
clan  pirates,  and  there  sold  as  a  slave.  Her 
Egyptian  complexion  deserved  the  ^ithetof 
black  among  the  mountaineers  of  Thesprotia, 
bordering  on  the  Illyiic  hordes,  who  were  re- 
marked by  the  Greek  historians  for  their 
blooming  complexions,  active  vigour,  and  lon- 
gevity .i^  She  was  saiid  to  speak  the  language 
of  birds,  before  she  understood  the  Grecian 
tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  appeUatJon 
of  human  speech. ^^  The  enterprising  female^ 
though  reduced  to  captivity  among  those 
whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  barbarians, 
did  not  vield  to  despair,  £it  dexterously  avail- 
ed herself  of  the  advantages  which  she  derived- 
from  her  education  and  her  country.  In 
Egypt,  superstition  had  been  already  reduced 
into  system ;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy 
was  one  of  the  most  sucoess6il  artifi^ces  by 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  long  governed  the 
opinions  and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people. 
Her  attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her 
some  of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  waa 
maintained.  She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a 
venerable  oak;  delivered  mysterious  answers 
to  the  admiring  multitude ;  her  reputation  in- 
creased ;  suooess  gained  her  associates ;  a  tem- 
Sle  rose  to  Jupiter,  and  was  surrounded  by 
ouses  for  his  ministers.    '  • 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece* 
The  varions  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  simi- 
lar establishments  abundantly  .confirm  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  origin,  and  the  multiplicity  of. 
temples,  groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which 
the  favourites  of  innumerable  divinities  de-« 
dared  their  will  to  men,  proves  them  no  less 
universal  than  ancient.'?  During  the  heroip 
ages,  indeed,  as  illustrious  and  pious  men  he^ 
lieved  themselves,  on  important  occasionski 
honoured  with  the  immediate  preeence  and 
advice  of  their  heavenly  protectors,  the  se^ 
condaiy  information  of  priests  and  oracles  waa 
less  generally  regarded  and  esteemed.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  belief  ceased  that  the  goda 
appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the  supposed 
visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings  seemed 
less  frequent  and  familiar,  the  ofl&ce  of  priest 
became  more  important  and  respeetable,and  the 
confidence  in  oracles  gradually  gained  ground* 
At  length,  these  admired  institutions,  being  om-^ 
sidered  as  the  chief  and  almost  only  mode  of 
communication  with  supernatural  powers,  ac-^ 
quired  a  degree  of  influence  capable  to  control 
every  other  principle  of  authority,  whether 
civil  or  Bacrea.i8 

But  these  various  oracles,  though  alike 
:founded  on  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit, 
were  not  equally  supported  by  power  and 
policy.  The  crafty  Cretans  (apt  scholars  of 
Egypt,}  who  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Del- 
phian ApolIo,*9  gradually  procured  the  credit 

15  Loeian  in  Hacrob.  10  Homer,  paaaim. 

17  Stoabo,  I.  vul.  p.  358.  et  p.  4ia  et  Btrabo  et  Pauyaq.. 
paaaim. 

18  Herodot.  Thoeydid.  et  Xeaoph*  puiiqi, 

19  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  ^^paUio. 
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of  snperior  yendty  to  the  prediotioiif  of  the 
god  whom  tiiey  wired.  FaToorable  eifcam- 
■tancee  eonemred;  the  ceatnl  ntaation  of 
Delphi;  the  renaX  seesion  of  the  Aniphictjone; 
the  iiuiro  derived  from  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  tiiat  aaaemUj ;  aboFO  all,  the  oncoai- 
mon  and  awful  aspect  of  the  place  itwif,  fitted 
to  excite  wonder  in  agea  Ioh  aiddicted  to  raper- 
■tition. 

That  branch  of  the  celebrated  niount  Par* 
nannifl,  which  diyidee  the  districts  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  ex> 
tremity,  a  profound  cayem,  the  crevices  of 
which  emitted  a  sulphoreons  vaponr,  that, 
powerfully  affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed 
capable  of  inspiring  those  who  breathed  it  with 
^ligious  frenzy,  and  prophetic  enthusiasm.^ 
Around  the  principal  moutii  of  the  chasm,  the 
city  of  Ddphi  arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the'  winding  declivity  of  Parnassus,  whose 
fkntastte  (ops  overshadowed  it,  like  a  canopy, 
on  the  north,  while  two  immense  rocks  render- 
ed it  inaccessible  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
rugged  and  shapeless  teount  Cirphis  defended 
it  on  the  south.^  The  foot  of  the  litst-named 
mountain  is  washed  by  the  rapid  Plistus,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  sacred  city.  This 
inaccessible  and  romantic  situation,  from  which 
.the  place  derived  the' name  of  Delphi,*  was 
rendered  sti^l  more  stifting,  by  the  innumera^ 
ble  echoes  which  multi'pli^  every  sound,  and 
increased  the  ignorant  veneration  of  visitants 
for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful  minis- 
ters of  Apollo  gradually  collected  auch  objects 
in  the  groves  and  temple,  as  were  fitted  to 
astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude. 
The  splendour  of  mari>le,  the  mane  of  paint- 
ing, the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  silver, 
represented  (to  use  the  language  of  antiquity) 
not  the  resemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation, 
but  rather  expressed  the  image  of  Olympus, 
adorned  and  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence 
of  the  gods.  During  the  age  of  Homer,  the 
rich  magnificence  of  Delphi  was  already  pro- 
verbid  ;*  and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  against  Greece,  the  dedica- 
tions in  this  pious  treasury,  accumulated  fifom  the 
superstition  and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, were  held  equivalent*  to  the  revenues  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad 
iBgian  with  his  fleet,  and  transported  into  Eu- 
rope two  millions  of  armed  men. 

The  protection  and  superintendence  of  tlus 
precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
belonged  to  the  Amphictyons.  3Qt  the  in- 
habitants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the 


1  Diodor.  Bieol  1.  xri.  e.  98.  et  Blimb.  1.  ix.  p.  419. 
9  Homer  bu  nihn  palntad  thin  deMribed  Um  litiuiftUm 
«f  Pytho,  ApoUo'i  iMDpls,  at  TMfbk : 
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Hymn,  ad  Apoilln. 

3  A$\^u  ii  ezplainod  in  the  fkiHUiee  by  tynonynioiii 
wordi.  ngnifyiiiff  ««Utergr,  stone. 

4  OvV  em»  Xtiivs<  ouf «(  i»^i|Tt«»(  irrtf  it*yit, 

5  8ea  DitMrt.  ear  rOraole  de  Delph.  par.  Mr.  Haidion, 
MmD'-  de  r Acaden.  The  eompariaon  was,  doubtka,  an 
ciagfBration  of  th«  wealth  of  Delphi,  ivhieh  wu  nctle 
known  till  later  timea.  when  the  Phodana  pinndered  the 
CeoBpIs  9t  near  a  million  tiailinf ,  withont  fH''yii^''t  ita 
tnaaoree.    BoC  of  thia  mora  herMfter. 


expieasion,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
orade,  always  continued  to  direct  the  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  conduct  the  important  busi- 
ness of  prophecy.*  It  was  their  province  alone 
to  determine  at  what  tine,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion, the  Pythia  should  movit  the  sacied 
tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic  etaams,  by 
which  she  coihmunicated  wi^  Apollo.  Whmi 
overflowing  with  the  heavenly  inspiration,  she 
uttered  the  confused  words,  or  rather  frantic 
sounds,  irregularly  suggested  by  the  impulse 
of  the  god;  the  Delphians'  collected  these 
sounds,  reduced  them  into  order,  aninaled 
them  with  sense,  and  adorned  them  with  har- 
mony. The  Pythia,  appointed  and  dismissed 
at  pleasure,  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  artful  ministers,  whose  eharacter  be- 
came so  venerable  and  sacred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and 
worshippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the 
god.>  Their  number  was  considerable,  and 
never  exactly  ascertained,  since  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  DelplU,  daimang  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  Apollo,  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  the  rites  of  his  sanctuary ;  and  even  the  in- 
ferior ranks,  belonging  to  that  sacred  city,  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  festivals,  pro- 
cessions, and  in  displaying  all  the  gay  pageantry 
of  an  aby  and  elegant  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the 
important  and  salutary  influence  of  the  Del- 
phic orade,  which  no  sooner  attained,  splen- 
dour, than  it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  sanction, 
two  institutions,  the  first  religious,  the  second 
civil,  and  both  accompanied  with  veiy  extraor- 
dinary consequences.  The  Olympic  games, 
and  Spartan  laws,  were  respectively  establish- 
ed by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  contemporaries,* 
friends,  both  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  unquestionably  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;'o 
yet  the  roads  which  they  pursued  for  reaching 
the  same  goal,  the  safety  6f  their  respective 
territories,  were  so  widely  different,  that  while 
the  Olympic  games  rendered  Elis  the  most 
pacific,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the 
most  warlike,  of  all  the  Gnipian  communities. 

It  was  held  an  andent  and  sacred  custom, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of 
illustrious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies 
as  seemed  most  plearing  to  their  shades.  The 
tombs,  around  which  the  melancholy  manes 
wero  supposed  to  hover,  naturally  became  the 
scene  of  such'solemnities.    There  the  fleeting 

ghosts  of  departed  heroes  were  entertained  and 
onoured  by  exhibitions  of  bodily  strength  and 
address;"  while  the  gods,  though  inhabiting 

0  Smbo,  L  iz.  7  Btrabq,  1.  Iz.  p.'  419. 

8  Loeian  Phaler. 

0  Phleton  apud  Eawb  Chionie.  et  Aristot  apod  Plu- 
tarch, in  ijycurg. 

10  Lyenrgoa  and  Inhitoa  are  commonly  anppoaad  to  haTo 
faMtitotad  the  Olymme  fuam  106  yean  befom  the  period  to 
which  the  Okmpiada  conld  be  r^folarly  traced.  Thia  waa 
719  yeara  boRNteChriit,  when  Corabna  woo  in  die  fbot-raee. 
SeePannn.  ▼.  Sir  Iiaae  Newton  oooatdeia  the  chrono- 
logy precedins  the  victory  of  Coneboa  aa  ao  extremely  nn- 
certain,  that  he  propoaea  atrikins  off  the  imaginary  interval 
between  him  and  Iphitni;  whteh  appeal*  the  more  raa« 
8ooable,beeanae  hiaiory  ia  totally  ailent  with  regard  to  any 
ocenrrencea  that  moat  naTS  hanpeoed  in  the  iatnrmsdials 
•pace  of  106  year*. 

11  mad,  L  xziU. 
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tk*  bro«d  ezpaiiMi^i  of  heaven,  were  yet  pe- 
citli&rljr  wofshipped  by  prmyen  and  sacrihces, 
in  the  MveEal  places,  wnich  aometimes  the  wU4- 
neaa,  and  aometLmea  the  elegance  of  fancy, 
had  aaaigned  for  their  favourite,  though  tem- 
porary, reaidence  on  earth.  The  lofty  chain 
of  Olympus  8eparatm|r  the  barbaroua  kingdom 
of  Macedon  from  the  fertile  plaina  of  Theaaaly, 
as  distiDgoished  by  aeveral  cironmat^poes, 
which  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it  to  that  honour. 
This  long  and  lofty  ridge  ascends  above  the 
regions  of  atorms  and  tempeats.  Its  winding 
ai^M  are  diversified  by  wooda,  and  interaected' 
by  torrents.  Its  fantastic  tops,  towering  above 
the  douds,  reflect,  during  day,  the  rays  of  the 
son,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom  of 
night,  with  the  lambent  splendours  of  the 
aurora  boreaUa.*'  Olympus  came,  therefore, 
to  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  principal  ter- 
restrial habitation  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cesses of  this  mountain*'  each  divinity  had  his 
appropriate  palace ;  on  its  highest  summit  Ju- 
piter oiWn  assembled  the  heavenly  council; 
and  from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleskUH  the 
protectors  of  mankind  descended,  and  were 
visibly  manifested  to  mortal  eyes.*^ 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  ge- 
neral rendezvous  of  these  fanciful  beings,  it 
was  natunl  to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of 
particular  diyinltiea  might  select  other  &vourite 
spots  of  the  earth  for  their  separate  abode. 
The  singular  aspect  of  Delphi,  or  Py  tho,  which 
recommended  it  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pythian  gftmes, 
has  already  been  described.  The. Corinthian 
territory  was  particularly  consecrated  to  Nep- 
tune ;i^  for  where  could  the  god  of  the  sea  be 
more  properly  worshipped,  than  on  the  narrow 
isthmua,  whose  shores  were  adorned  by  grate- 
ful monuments  of. delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the 
principai  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 

A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the 
Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitful  .and  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
or  Eleia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.**  It 
is  certain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
described  by  Homer  at  the  iuneral  of  Patro- 
dos,  had  been  on  many  occasions  exhibited  in 
Elia,  by  assembled  chiefs,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary solemnity.17  The  Dorian  conquerora 
are  said  to  have  renewed  the  consecration  of 
that  delightful  provinoe.  But  the  wars  which 
early  prevailed  between  them  and  the  Athe- 
ipans,  and  the  jealousies  and  hostilities  which 
afWwards  broke  out  among  themselves,'^ 
totally  interrupted  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
exhibitions  with  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  honour  their  common  gods  and  heroea. 
Amidst  .the  calamities  which  afflicted  or  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus,  Iphitus,  a  descendant 
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of  Ozylua,  to  whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had 
fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  peninsula, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  on>cle.  The  priests  of 
ApoUo)  ever  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of 
kings  and  legislators,  answered  agreeably  to 
his  wish,  that  the  festivals  anciently  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheus,  must  be  renewed, 
and  an  armistice  proclaimed  for  aU  the  states 
willing  to  partake  of  themf  and  desirDUs  to 
awt  the  vengeance  of  heaven."  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  and  assisted. by  the  advice  of 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures,  not  only  for 
restoring  the  Olympic  sdemnity,  but  for  ren- 
dering it  perpetueL  The  injunction  of  the 
oracle  waa  speedily  difiixsed  through  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Oreece,  by  the  nnmeretM  vota- 
ries who  frequeqted  the  sacred  shrine«  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Pelopimnesua,  and 
pr^arationa  were  made  in  Eleia,  for  ezlnbiting 
ahows  and  performing  tecrificea.  in  the  heroie 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  addsesB  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warriors ; 
hynmsaad  sacrifices  were  reserved  fbr  the 
gods«  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  su- 
perstition, easily  confounding  the  expressions 
of  respeetful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration, 
enabled  Iphi{]is  to  unite  both  in  his  n^w  insti* 
tntion* 

The  festival,  which  lasted  Bye  days,  began 
and  ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove. 
The  intermediate  time  was  ohiefly  filled  up  by 
thejiymnaatic  exercises,  in  which  all  freemen 
of  Oreoiaai  extraction  were  invited  to  dontend, 
provided  they  had  been:  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  im- 
moral stain.  The  preparation  for  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Elis,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a 
double  range  of  pillara,  with  an -open  area  in 
the  middle.  Adjoining  were  various  apart- 
ments, containing  baths,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  combatants.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  wis  gradually  adorned  with  porti- 
coes, shady  walks  and  groves,  interspersed  with 
seats  and  benches,  the  whole  originallv  destined 
to  relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxie^  of  the  can- 
didates for  Olympic  fame ;  and  frequented,  in 
later  times,  by  sophists  and  philosophers,  who 
were  fond  to  contemplate  wisdom,  and  com- 
municate knowledge,  in  those  delightful  re- 
treats. The  order  of  the  athletic  exercises,  or 
combats,  was  established  by  Lycurgus^and  cor* 
responded  almost  exactly  to  that  described  by 
Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Diad, 
and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey.  Iphitus,  we  are 
told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and  enter- 
tainments ;  settled  the  regular  return  of  the 
festival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July;  and  gave  to  the  whole  ao* 
lemnity  that  Sonn  and  arrangement,  which  it 
preserved  with  Ihde  variation  abore  a  thousand 
years ;  a  period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
most  famous  kingdoms  and  republics  of  anti- 
quity.2« 

Such  is  the  account  of  Oredah  writers,  who 
have,  doubtless,  often  ascribed  to  positive  in* 
stitution  many  inventions  and  usages  naturally 

19  FUenm.  apod  Eonb. 

99  8oe  9m  MMhon  eilsd  by  Weit,  in  bis  Wm&tta/kn  oo 
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tetuHjttffiMMn  flw  progwtve  mmnnen  of  «>- 
dalj.  ^Thfln  w«  eome  to  ezBmine  the  Elian 
cuDM  in  thair  mora  ilnproyed  stata,  together 
with  the  inaiunenble  imitatio|ia  of  them  in 
other  prqvincea  of  Oraece,  there  wiU  occur 
raaaooa  for  beUavinf,  that  many  regolationa 
fefeired,  by  an  easy  aolation,  to  the  legialative 
wiadom  of  Iphitaa  or  Lyeuigua,  were  intro- 
duced by  time  or  aecident,  continued  through 
custom,  imftfOTod  by  repeated  trials,  and  eon- 
limed  by  a  sense  of  their  utility.  Tet  such 
«a  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  eren  in  its  least 
.perfect  form,  must  have  been  attended  with 
manifest  advantages  to  society.  It  is  sufficient 
iMrely  to  mention  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  took  place,  not  only  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festiFal,  but  a  oonsMerable  time 
both  before  and  aAer  it  '  Considered  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian 
name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to 
assist,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  inter- 
oouxae,  to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pe- 
loponnesus, was  the  centre  from  which  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused 
innumerable  colonies  thilough  th^  surrounding 
nations.  Ta  these  widely  separated  commu- 
nities, which,  notwithstanding  their  common 
origin,  seem  to  have  lost  all  connection  and 
eorrespondenoet  thfo  Olympiad  served  as  a 
common  bond  of  allianoe,  and  point  of  reunion. 
The  celebrity  of  this  fMval  contmually  at- 
traeted  to  it  the  chartcters  most  distinguished^ 
for  genius  *^ind  enterprise,  whose  fkme  would 
have  otherwise  been  unknown  and  lost  in  the 
boundless  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
temote  inhabitanta,  'not  only  of  European 
Greeoe,  but  of  Asia  and  Africa,  being  assem- 
bled to  the  worship  of  common  g^ia^  were 
fanned  to  the  sense  of  a  general  interest,  and 
excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national  honom'  and 
prosperity.  Strangers  of  similai*  dispositions 
Inigfat  eonfirm  in  iHis  the  sacred  and  indissolu'i 
ble  ties  of  hoepitaUty.  If  their  communities 
were  endangeied  by  any  barbarous  poWer, 
they  mi|^t  here  soucii  asaistaiioe  from  their 
Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occasions  they 
might  eiplain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or 
War,  their  respective  countries  were  best  quali* 
fied  to  communicate.  And  the  Olympic  festi- 
val might  thus  lerve' the  purpose  of  resident 
ambasMuldrs,  and  other  institutions  aUkd  un- 
known to  antiquity* 

Iphitus  did  ttot,  probably,  foresee  the  mani- 
fold advantages  destined  to  result  from  his 
plan.  His  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small 
principality  of  Elis  against  tne  dreaded  inva- 
sion of  more  pewerf\il  neighbours.  This  he 
effeetually  accomplished  by  fencing  it  round 
with  a  wall  of  sanctity,  while  his  more  daring 
associate  fortified  Sparta  with  disciplined 
valour.  Tet  Lycurgus  had  fVirther  ends  in 
view,  when  he  proposed  those  celebrated  laws, 
which  Wttre  universally  admired,  but  never 
imitated.  Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  pre- 
sented ft  gloomy  picture  of  domestic  diKord. 
The  elevated,  though  romantic,  sentiments  of 
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antiquity  had  ceased  to  firevail;  the  heroid 
character  was  effaced ;  and  the  generous«  but 
often  destructive  expeditions  into  foreign  lands, 
w^re  interrupted  by  less  daring,  but  still -more 
fiital  undertakings.  The  introduction  of  se- 
parate wealth  had  introduced  inequality  and 
ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was  desirous  to 
exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions. The  passions  of  neighbouring  princes 
balanced  his  desire  of  contjuest  liie  resist^ 
ance  of  his  subjects  counteracted  his  usurpa- 
tions. Every  kingdom,  almost  every  city,-  was 
torn  by  a  double  conflict ;  dangers  threatened 
on  all  sides ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants.^ 

During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  Lycurgus, 
of  the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  received 
the  Spartan  sceptre  npon  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Polydectes;  but  the  widow  of  Po* 
lydectea  declaring  herself  pregnant,  he  resign- 
ed the  crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  pro- 
tector.  This  delicate  attention  to  justice,  rare 
in  that  turbulent  age,  excited  juSt  admiration 
for  Lycurgus,  which  was  enhanced  by  contrasts 
The  ambitious  princess,  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve' the  honours  of  a  queen  than  desirous  to 
know  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  in- 
timated to  the  protector,  that,  if  he  consented 
to  marry  her,  she  would  engage  that  no 
posthumous  son  of  his  brother  i£ould  disap* 
point  his  hopes  of  the  succession.  Lycurgus 
feigned  to  enter  into  this  uilnatural  project,  but 
exhorted  her  not  to  endanger  her  health  by 
procuring  -an  abortibn.  When  her  delivery 
drew  near,  he  sent  trusty  persons  to  attend 
her,  with  orders  that  if  she  brought  forth  a 
son,  the  infant  should  be  immediately  carried 
to  him.  This  command  was  obeyed,  while  he 
supped  with  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
republic.  He  received  the  child  in  his  arms, 
saying)  ^ Spartans,  a  king  is  bom  to  you !"  Joy- 
ous congratulatioiis  followed,  to  commemorate 
which,  tiie  infant  was  named  Chaerelaus,  **the 
people's  joy."  Notwithstanding  the  fame  re- 
dounding to  Lycurgus  from  this  transactionf 
the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  queen  raised  A 
powerful  faction  against  him.  He  wlthdrew 
himself  ttom  the  gathering  storm ;  and,  being 
yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination 
for  vinting  foreign  countries;  an  inclination 
strongest  in  liberal  minds,  and  most  com- 
mendable in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance, 
when  the  faint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be 
collected  from  an  extensive  surface. 

The  renowned  Island  of  Crete,  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  gods  and  govemmentB  of 
Greece,  first  attracted  his  regard.  The  Cre- 
tans still  partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of 
Minos;  but  their  island  never  resumed  its 
pristine  lustre  after  the  fatal  war  of  Troy. 
From  Crete  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  carefully 
examined  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  that 
imcient  kingdom.  Despising  the  terrors  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  un- 
explored journeys  through  barbarous  or  desert 
countries,  he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  east : 

8  Thncyd.  L  u    Plat,  in  hfwtg* 
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nor,  could  we  tnut  the  partitl  evidence  of  his 
conntiyman  AristocrateB,*  did  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  India  escape  his  observation*  He 
returned  bv  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ob- 
served, with  equal  astonishment  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  numerous  Greek  colonies  that  had 
risen  with  such  sudden  splendour  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  that  valuable  peninsula.  The 
numerous  advantages  derived  from  this  exten- 
sive view  of  men  and  manners,  moulded  by 
such  a  wide  variety  of  religrlous,  political,  and 
military  institutions,  were  all  eclipsed  by  one 
discovery'-the  inmiortal  poems  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  carefully  preserved  among  the- 
Eolians  and  lonians,  whose  ancestors  they 
celebrated.  Lycurgus  collected  these  invalu- 
able compositions ;  arranged  the  several  parts ; 
transcribed  and  transported  them  to  Sparta,^ 
where,  after  two  centuries  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, the  customs  as  well  as  the  sentiments 
described  by  the  divine  poet  had  been  oblite- 
iBted  and  fbrgotten. 

Neither  the  astonishing  invention  of  Homer, 
nor  his  inimitable  fkncy,  nor  the  unrivalled 
oopioomess^  enersy,  and  harmony  of  his  style, 
00  powerfully  excited  the  discerning  admiration 
of  Lycurgus,  as  the  treasures  of  his  political 
and  moral  knowledge,  wfaich^  being  copied 
firom  the  bright  originals  of  a  heroic  age,  might 
be  employed  to  reform  the  abuses  of  a  degene- 
rate indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation. 
By  restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  spirit 
of  poli<^  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legislator  might  avert  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threatened  his  family  and  his 
country.  The  royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  resentment  or  caution  of  their  injured  or 
jealous  subjects,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  The  misfortunes  which  had 
abolished  the  honours,  and  almost  extinguished 
the  race  of  Atreus,  (Edipus,  Theseus,  and  so 
many  other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  must 
pursue,  and  mig^t  soon  overtake,  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  whom  the  seasonable  laws 
of  Lycurgus  maintained,  during  seven  centu- 
ries, on  the  Spartan  throne.  The  accumulation 
of  private  wealth,  together  with  the  natural 
progress  of  arts  and  luxuzy,  would  gradually 
render  the  possessions  of  the  Greeks  more 
tempting  prizes  to  rapacity  and  ambition,  in 
proporti<m  to  the  decay  of  that  courage  and 
disdpline,  which  were  requisite  to  their  de- 
ftnce.    The  fertile  plains  of  Laconia  might 

3  Apod  Phrtsfch.  in  Lyeoif . 

4  Tfai  ftet  ii  tsoeraHy  «ekaow1ods«i ;  yet  Plutarch  tolls 
aB,tl«t  wme  wiilen  were  absurd  enough  to  refute  that  hj- 
9mrm  Bved  toon  after  Homer,  and  others,  that  he  had  ao- 
toafl^  aoeo  the  diriiie  poet.    Bfomer  deserioea  the  Polopon' 


with  Bttch  aeeuracy,  that  the  geographer  Birabo 
nwuwi  lain,  aa  it  were,  step  by  step,  through  that  peainsula. 
It  is  inerediDle,  therefore^  that  he,  who  was  so  perfectly 
soiIoaiDted  with  that  part  of  Greece,  should  have  been 
totaDf  Ibfgotteo  there  soon  after  his  own  times.  Homer, 
it  has  beeo  oftoa  obaerred,  preaervea  a  remarkable  silence 
aboot  hisMdf :  yet  his  antiqaity,  were  it  not  sufficiently 
evident  ttom  ttie  internal  proofii  above  mentioned,  might  be 

Eved  ftom  CMysa.  1.  i.  ver.  351.  and  particularly  from 
d  L  zz.  var.  306.  Be  flourished  before  the  return  of  the 
Beraeleida.  eiAty  Tears  aftef  the  taking  of  Troy ;  a  revo- 
lafisn  whieh.  Sad  it  happoMd  btfcie  ub  time,  eonld  not 
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again  be  ravaged  by  the  arme  of  some  unculti- 
vated, but  wariike  tribe;  Sparta  might  suffer 
similar  calamities  to  those  which  she  afterwards 
inflicted  on  Messene,  and  the  alternative  of  do« 
minion  or  servitude  depended  on  the  early  in* 
stitutions  that  should  be  respectively  embraced 
by  so  many  neighbouring  and  independent^ 
and  therefore  rivad,  communities. 

The  sagacity  of  Lycurgus  thus  contemplating 
the  relations  and  interests  of  his  country  and 
his  family,  regarded  martial  spirit  and  politi-» 
cal  liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legislation* 
These  important  objects  had  been  attained  by 
the  primitive  institutions  so  faithfully  described 
by  Homer.  Lycurgus  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  fiiat  illustrious  model;  and, 
to  the  end  that  the  Spartan  constitution  might 
ei^oy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  stabUity 
which  the  henrie  policies  had  not  possessed,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  thejf  had 
shipwrecked,  to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  dis^ 
tant  or  extensive  conquest,  to  level  the  ine* 
quality  of  fortune,  to  crush  the  baneful  effects 
of  wealth  and  luxuiy;  in  (me  word,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  what  is  called  the  refinement, 
but  what  seemed  to  the  manly  discernment 
of  this  legislator,  the  corruption,  of  human 
society. 

To  form  such  a  design  was  the  work  of  no 
vulgar  mind;  to  carry  it  into  execution  re« 
quired  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  perse* 
verance  and  courage.  Yet,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  we  may  discover  several  favourable 
circumstances,  which  seasonably  conspired  with 
the  views  of  Lycurgus;  we  may  discover  in  the 
gradual  display  of  his  system,  how  the  first 
institutions  naturally  paved  the  way  for  those 
which  succeeded  them ;  and  while  we  admire 
the  genius  and  the  virtue,  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  dexterity  and  the  fbrtime,  of 
the  Spartan  legislator. 

The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record) 
attests  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wise,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
in  the  affairs  of  the  commtmity  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  domestic  disorders  which  mul- 
tiplied in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gus, obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  deola« 
mations  of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearsed,  with 
rapturouff  ecstasy,  the  verses  of  Homer  and  his 
own,  singularly  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for 
adopting  his  proposed  regnlations. 

But  neither  those  propitious  circumstances, 
nor  the  merit  of  ten  years  travel  in  pursuit  of 
moral  knowledge  and  improvement,  nor  the  ties 
of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude,  which 
confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgus  among 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could  have 
enabled  this  great  man  to  establish  his  plan  of 
government,  without  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pythia 
addreosed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity ;  approved  the 
general  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  he  pro* 
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posod  txi  establis)^;  and  promioed  to  fumuh 
him,  u  occauon  might  require,  with  such  ad- 
ditional regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the 
Spartans)  would  render  their  republic  happy 
and  immortal.  Fortified  by  this  authority,  Ly- 
curgus  proceeded  with  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand, 
firsts  to  new-model  the  goyemment;  secondly, 
to  regiilate  wealth  and  possessions ;  thirdly,  to 
reform  education  and  manners:  judiciously 
pursuing  this  natural  order  of  legislation,  be- 
cause men  are  less  jealous  of  power  than  tena- 
cious of  property,  and  less  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty itself,  than  of  their  ancient  usages  and 
customs.* 

The  first  rhetra,^  or  laws  which  he  establish- 
ed, tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of 
mixed  government,  which  distinguished  the 
heroic  ages.  They  confirmed  the  hereditary 
honours,  but  abolished  the  despotism,'  of  kings : 
they  enforced  the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindi- 
cated the  liberty,  of  subjects.  Of  the  reigning 
princes,  Chterelaus  owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  Archelaus  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  his  projects.  Instructed  by  the  fatal 
QXperienoe  of  neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were 
both  easily  prevailed  on  to  prefer  a  secure, 
though  limited,  to  an  absolute,  but  precarious 
reign.  The  superatition  of  the. people  could 
not/leeline  the  authority  of  the  legislator,  when 
confirmed  by  the  respected  command  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  nobles  engaged  them 
unanimously  to  promote  his  measures.  With 
this  illustrious  body,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
chiefs,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  tribes  and 
cities  of  Lyconia,  Lycurgus  consulted  by  what 
means  to  prevent  the  poutical  dissensions  fhmi 
settling  in  the  despotism  of  kings,  or  in  the  in- 
solence of  democracy.  By  his  new  regulations 
the  ancient  honours  of  the  nobility  were  con- 
firmed and  extended.  They  were  formed  into  a 
permanent  council,  or  senate,  which  examined 
afl  matters  of  government  before  they  were  pro- 
l^osed  to  the  deliberation  of  the  people.  The 
kings  were  entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be 
the  hereditary  presidents  of  this  national  tribu- 
nal; whfch,  as  in  all  important  quevtions,  it 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate;  as  the 
members  were  diosen  for  life ;  and  as,  on  the 
decease  of  any  senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kins- 
man ifas  naturally  substituted  in  his  stead, 
miffht  have  soon  arrogated  to  itself  the  whole 
legwUlive  as  well  as  executive  .authority. 

la  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, Ljrcurgus  instituted  the  ephori,^  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power 
to  inspect  and  control  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  the  established  constitution.    To  the  ephori 

I  The  only  diiBferoai  oppMition  that  he  met  with,  wm 
oeouioned  vy  hU  lavrs  mpectiDff  these  objecte.  A  tamalt 
Miif  excited,  the  intotont  Alcnnder  wounded  him  in  the 
l^ce,  bj  which  Lyeurfui  Init  the  sittht  of  an  eye.  But  the 
pereaMiTe  eloquence  of  the  leipslator  quelled  the  ledition, 
and  hie  moderation  converted  Aleander  from  a  violent  op- 
poaer  to  a  etmnuoua  partiian.    Plat  In  Lycur^:. 

9  The  word  b  lynonymoui  with  oraeula,  fnia ;  by  whi^ 
namee  bii  lawi  were  dietinfaished  ai  the  immediate  dic- 
tatee  and  iiMpiratione  of  heaven. 

3  The  dilTeronce  between  the  3aarix.ii««,  or  royahlee  of 
the  heroie  efee,  and  the  rv^ Mvif  <<  of  lonoeedinff  timee,  ie 
•xplaiaed  by  Aristot.  Politic,  et  Xenoph.  Repub.  Spart. 

4  Their  neme,  denolinf  ovonraerm,  or  inspectors,  |>roperly 
deicribbs  their  office. 


it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
the  greater  and  lesser  assembues  of  the  people, 
the  former  composed  of  nine  thousand  SpartanB, 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacediemonians,  inhabitants  of  the 
inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  frequently 
convening  such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  fhem 
sensible  of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacede- 
monians felt  themselves  entitled  not  «nly  to 
execute  the  just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders 
of  the  senate.  Nor  was  their  liberty  endangered 
by  the  limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who 
monthly  exchanged  with  the  ephori  solemn 
.oaths;  the  former  swearing  for  themselves  to 
observe  tlie  laws  of  Sparta,  the  latter'  for  the 
people  whom  they  represented,  to  maintain  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to 
respect  them  as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey 
them  as  judges  in  peace,  and  to  foUoW.  them  as 
leaders  in  war.^ 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac- 
companied, we  are  told,  with  an  exact  division 
of  property.  At  the  distance  of  fiVe  centuries 
it  was  the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that 
Lycurgus  had  totally  altered  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  agrarian  law,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  so  often,  but  always  so  inefiectually, 
proposed  in  other  republics,  as  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  liberty  and  happiness.  Tet  the  equal 
division  of  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
munity of  landed  property,  and  the  annual  par- 
tition of  the  harvest,  took  place  among  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  well  as  among 
me  freebom  warriors  of  ancient  Germany.  It 
may  be  supposed  therefore,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  still  preserved  some  traces  of  their 
primitive  institutions,  and  that  their  minds  were 
comparatively  untainted  with  the  vices  of  ava- 
rice and  luxury.  To  bring  them  back,  however, 
to  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages,  and 
to  pre^0ht  their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory 
of  Laconia  was  divided  mto  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand portions,  each  producing  eignty-two  me- 
dimni,  or  bushels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional 
measure  of  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pas- 
ture ground  was  probably  left  in  common.  The 
kings,  as  in  the  age  of  Homer,  enjoyed  their 
separate^  domain,  conferred  by  the  voliXhtary 
gratitude  of  their  subjects.  The  senators,  con- 
tented with  an  increase  of  power  and  honour, 
neither  obtained  nor  desired  any  pre-eminence 
of  fortune.  Their  moderation  in  this  respect 
afforded  a  salutary  example  to  the  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  would  naturally  be  gain- 
ers by  the  agrarian  law,  while  the  few  who  were 
rich,  for  that  relative  term  always  implies  the 


5  The  aathorit?  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.  afid  of  Xenopbon  do 
Kepub.  Spart  refutes  Aristot  Polit  I.  ii.  c.  5.  and  Platarch, 
in  Lycnrg.  The  last  mentioned  writers  refer  the  institution 
of  the  ephori  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  130  years  aHer 
Lycuifus.  But  this  assertion  only  moves  that  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  bad  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  The  ephori,  as  it  appears 
f^om  Xenopbon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  the  whole  transac- 
tions of  Sparta,  formed  an  eseential  part  of  Jus  plan. 

6  Xenoph.  ibid. 

7  The  Ti/cf !(•(.  Xenopbon  tells  ni,  that  it  wai  always 
well  wstered ;  it  probably  eonsnted,  as  in  Homer*s  time, 
f  uthXii;;  xki  oifsv^ »{,  of  plantatioBs  and  com  land. 
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smaller  number,  sabmitted  without  reeistance 
to  the  wiadom  of  Ljcurgus,  and  the  aathority 
of  Apollo. 

The  equal  division  of  land  seemed  not  alone 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  man- 
ner of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  of  luxury. 
The  accumulation  of  moveable,  or  what  the 
Greeks  called  invisible  property ,<  might  enable 
the  rich  to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and, 
according  to  the  natural  progress  of  wants  and 
inventions,  must  encourage  Uie  danrerous  pur- 
suit of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  precious 
metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures 
of  exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a 
very  doubtful  traidition,  had  greatly  accumu- 
lated in  private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew 
from  farther  circulation  all  this  gold  and  silver, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  probably  repaid 
his  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the 
remainder  increased  the  splendour  of  the  Lace- 
demonian temples.  Instead  of  these  precious 
metals,  the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  irpn, 
which  had  been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to 
render  them  brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other 
purpose  but  that  of  serving  as  the  current 
specie. 

Astonishing,  say  Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
were  the  effects  of  this  operation.  With  the 
banishment  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all 
the  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and 
all  the  frivolous  arts  which  they  introduce  and 
nourish.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician, 
nor  sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sparta; 
gandy  trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery 
in  dress  and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared }  and 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners 
corresponded  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard 
of  truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  de- 
scription, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  useful- 
ness and  scarcity  of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early 
times,  a  very  ordinary  and  convenient  measure 
of  exchange.  As  such  it  was  frequently  em- 
ploye<Lin  the  heroic  ages;'  as  sach  it  long 
continued  at  Byiantinm,!^  and  other  Grecian 
cities.*^  The  necessity  of  coolin|f  it  in  acid,  in 
order  to  ^iminiah  its  worth,  indicates  its  high 
value  even  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The 
alteration  of  the  specie,  therefore,  probably  ap- 
peared not  so  violent  a  measure  as  later  writers 
were  inclined  to  represent  it;  nor  could  the 
abolition  of  gold  and  silver  abolish  such  ele- 
gances and  refinements  as  surely  had  no  ezieU 
enee  in  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the  Spartan 
legislator.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  believed, 
that  the  use  of  iron  money,  which  continued 
permanent  in  Sparta  alone,  after  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the  rest  of 
Greeoe,  necoesarily  repelled  from  the  republic 
of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
the  davee  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable  retinue 
of  vanity  and  folly. 

Th4U  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by 
the  most  selfish,  which  neither  gratifies  vanity, 
nor  flbitters  the  desve  of  power,  nor  promises 


9lloi— r,yin 
lA  An0tiph.  If sbw, 
11  Plat  tai  t^ynad. 


Bse  Ljrisf ,  psflrim. 


the  means  of  pleasure.  Upon  the  smallest  ab- 
straction, if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  ab- 
straction, the  most  sordid  might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  for  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  effort  could  the 
generosity  of  that  people  require  (if  the  indif- 
ference of  the  Spartans  deserve  the  name  of 
generosity,)  among  whom  all  valuable  objects 
were  equally  divided,  or  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon? ^3 — among  whom  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
laws  and  deemed  honourable  by  the  citizeiui, 
freely  to  communicate  their  arms,  horses,  in- 
struments of  agriculture  and  hunting ;  to  eat 
together  at  common  and  frugal  tables,  agreea- 
bly to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  heroic  ages;  to  disregard  every 
distinction  but  that  of  personal  merit ;  to  de- 
spise every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance ;  and 
to  disdain  every  acquisition  but  that  of  the 
public  esteem  ? 

The  genoral  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine 
mission  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  most 
generous  and  manly  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  his  countryman.  The  persuasive  force  of 
his  eloquence,  assisted  by  the  lyric  genius  of 
Thales,  a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  mis- 
sionary ,i>  might  enable  the  legislator  to  com- 
plete hiiB  beneficial  and  extensive  plan.  But 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  lest  the  system 
of  Lycurgus,  like  roost  schemes  of  reformation, 
should  evaporate  with  (he  enthusiasm  which 
produced  it,  unless  the  mortifications  which  it 
enjoined  were  rendered  habitual  to  practice, 
and  familiar  to  fancy.  His  laws  were  few  and 
short;  for  the  sake  of  memory  they  were  con- 
ceived in  verse ;  they  were  not  consigned  to 
writing,  but  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples as  the  inlmediate  dictates  of  heaven. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  severely  prohibited 
from  the  contagious  intercourse  of  strangers, 
except  at  the  stated  returns  of  religious  so- 
lemnities. Lycurgus,  who  had  assisted  Iphitus 
in  restoring  the  Oljrmpic  games,  instituted 
similar,  though  lees  splendid,  festivals  in  his 
native  country.  When  unemployed  in  the  se« 
rious  business  of  war,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or 
in  religious  and  military  amusements.  Agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the 
servile  hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  ap- 
pellation were  comprehended  (as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafler)  various  hostile  communities 
that  successively  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  and  whose  personal  labour  was  regard- 
ed as  the  common  property  of  the  public.i^ 
The  sciences  of  war  and  government  were  re- 
commended by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the 
only  pursuits  deserving  the  attention  of  free- 
men. 

In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the 
I^acedBmonians  Qa  we  believe  Xenophon,  who 
had  fought  with  and  against  them^  far  excel- 
led all  Greeks  and  baAarians.    Courage,  the 


19  Xenopb.  in  Lywod.  c  tL 

13  FhiC  m  Ljcaif . 

14  X»«  rfwtv  Tir«  ^ir^eriMf  «ix«*  itvXwf.    "And  ia 
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fint  quality  of  a  soldier,  was  enlivened  by 
every  motive  that  can  operate  most  powerihlly 
on  the  mind,  while  cowardice  was  branded  aa 
the  moat  odious  and  destructive  of  crimes,  on 
fk9  principle  that  it  tended,  not  like  many  other 
vioes,  merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  but  to 
the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The 
Spait^ns  preserved  the  use  of  the  same  wea- 
pons   ftnd  defensive  armour  that  hod  been 
adopted  in  the  heroic  ages;  shortening  only 
the  length,  and  thereby  improving  the  form 
of  the  sword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed, 
massy,  And  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrusting 
to  inflict  a  dangerous  wound.  ^    Their  troops 
were  divided  into  regiments,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  Md  twelve  men,  subdivided  into  four 
companies,  and  each  of  these  into  smaller 
divisions,    commanded    by    their    respective 
officers ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
Wn  vioies  to  contain,  comparatively,  few  men 
not  entrusted  with  some  share  of  subordinate 
eommand.3    The  soldiers  were  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who  furnish- 
ed them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.     A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded 
their  man^;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles, 
they  encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order 
of  their  guards  and  watches  was  highly  judi- 
(bIoos  ;  they  employed,  for  their  security,  out- 
f»ntries  and  videttes;    and  regularly,  every 
morning  and  evening,  performed  their  custo- 
mary ej(ercises.    Xenophon  has  described  with 
what  facility  they  wheeled  in  all  directions ; 
converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle ;  and  by  skilful  and  rapid  evolutions, 
presented  the  strength'  of  the  line  to  an  unex- 
pected assault.    When  Ihey  found  it  prudent 
to  attack,  the  king,  who  usually  rose  before 
dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prater  and  sacri- 
0ee,<  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communicated  his 
orders  to  charge  in  a  Aill  line,  or  in  columns, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  groiind,  and  the 
Bombers  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.    In  the 
day  of  battle,  the  Spartans  assumed  an  unu- 
paal  gayety  of  aspect ;  and  displayed,  in  their 
dress  and  ornaments,  more  than  their  wonted 
aplendour.    Their  long    hair   was    arranged 
with  simple  elegance ;  their  scarlet  uniforms, 
and  brazen  armour,  difiUsed  a  lustre  around 
them.    As  they  approached  tlie  enemy,  the 


1  Vi4.  PoUoX,  T»e.  (vyAor. 

%  Tbucydidm,  who  remarki  tliii  poealiarity,  1.  v.  p.  390. 
ainfiM  tbe  reuon  or  it,  that  the  care  of  the  exeeution 
niffht  parUin  Co  many.  The  whole  Lace4»moDiaii  army, 
sze^^  a  few,  coneiaied,  bo  eayi,  in  afxevn;  «^x*vt«v, 
«•«  TO  urtfutKif  TOW  ifv/tfvv  ]rox,x.ei;  irgirnx$t.     It  \g  ne- 


Mmry  to  obierve.  that  the  aoeonnt  given  by  Thaeydideff 
io  thki  paMage,  or  the  eompotitioD  of  the  Laoedamonian 
almiea,  diflfoia  natsrially  ftom  that  of  Xeoopbon.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  ilrat.  because  Xenophon  writes  ezpreoly 
on  the  rabjeet,  of  which  Thacydidei  tpoaki  incidenuUy  in 
i*KiiWnc  apartieDlar  battle i  aecondly, beeanae  the  obeer- 
vslioQs  of  XflBopboB  relate  to  the  ago  of  Lyeocf  ua,  those 
of  Thucydidei  to  the  time  of  the  Peioponnaiian  war: 
Uiiidly.  becaoie,  as  will  appear  in  tlie  sequel,  Xenophon 
Md  a  batter  opportaniqr  than  any  other  atranferf  of  b^ng 
tborousfaly  aeqoainted  with  the  affairs  of  Laeednmon. 

3  Tba  Laeedmnonian  tactics  wiU  be  explained  mora 
paitieolariy  hereafter. 

4  Ow  xtn  wmpwxfv  tvtuv  BwKn^9f9  •»!«» 
0#  Xaoi  tmirtTfu^irmt  m*  ro««<»  immsM. 

I«emi,iism|oiiflf  i(|bl  of  0Qiiwr,oosveftod  hie  ad- 
vlcpi  ipie  laws* 


king  Bserificed  anew;  the  mtinc  struck  up; 
and  the  soldiers  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but  deliberate 
countenance,  to  what  they  were  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  employment  of  man.  Pro- 
per officers  were  appomted  to  receive  the  pri- 
soners, to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide  the 
contested  prizes  of  valour.  Both  before  and 
after,  aJi  well  as  during,  the  action,  every  mea- 
sure was  conducted  with  such  order  and  cele- 
rity, that  a  great  captain  declares,  that  when 
he  considered  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 
all  other  nations  appeared  but  children  in  the 
art  of  war.* 

Bat  that  continual  exercise  in  armst  which 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour, 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Sparta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had 
formed  an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the 
system  of  Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  directly 
enjoined  by  some  very  singular  institutions  ;^ 
but  still  more  powerfully  encouraged  by  extir- 
pating its  greatest  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity. 
But  Lycurgus,  not  contented  with  maintaining 
the  populousness  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  past  generation  with  a  nobler  and 
more  warlike  race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  to  that  full  pro- 
portion of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has  always  been 
eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of  every  age 
has  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that  tlie  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a  measure 
of  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  courage  and 
virtue,  unattainable  'and  unknown  .amidst  the 
corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  romantic 
tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar  and  in* 
sipid  personages  in  the  remote  history  of  al- 
most every  people  :  but  from  the  general  mass 
of  fable,  a  just  diseemment  will  separate  the 
genuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The 
laws  of  the  latter  brought  back  die  heroic 
manners  which  the  former  had  described ;  and 
their  effects,  being  not  less  permanent  than 
salutary,  are,  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries, 
attested  by  eye-witnesses,  whose  unimpeached 
veracity  declares  the  Spartans  superior  to  other 
men  in  the  excellences  of  mind  and  body.^ 

Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  evi- 
dence of  eontemporary  writers  could  scarcely 
convince  us,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the 
fact,  without  explaining  its  cause.  But  in  de- 
scribing the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have 
not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concern- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  women, 
marriage,  and  children,  whose  welfare  was, 
even  before  their  birth,  a  oonoem  to  the  repub* 
lie.  The  senerous  and  brave,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce the  brave  and  good ;  but  the  physical 
qualities  of  children  still  more  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  their  parents.    In  other  coun* 


5  Xenoph.  de  Bepob.  Spait 

6  Bachelors  were  debarred  frmn  aasistinf  at  the  female 
dances,  lliey  wen  compelled  to  walk  sued  through  the 
•iveeu  in  the  winter  aobtice.  tiiiginf  a  ludioioiis  soo|i 
which  confessed  the  justice  or  their  ponisbment 

7  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  says  Xenophon, 

•w*-fi0i**T<fO«,  sail  u$ittM9Mrrtftt,  s««  mwStt  tyxfmrtr- 
rif9t,  lb.  c.  lii.  And  as  to  the  body,  Ais^t^ arr«(  mi 
Kmrm  M*y'»9»t  *•*  »KTa  trx^  i*<f(0(  4*  Xwrnfrn  va-fTi? 
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triM  of  Greece,  the  mmi  were  liberally  formed 
by  war,  huniing,  and  the  gyixmastic  exercises ; 
but  the  women  were  univenally  condenmed  to 
drudge  in  sedentary  and  ignoble  occupations, 
which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.  Their 
chief  employment  was  to  superintend,  more 
frequently  to  perform,  the  meanest  offices  of 
domestic  economy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for 
themaelres  and  families.  Their  diet  was  coarse 
and  sparing ;  they  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wine;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal  education, 
and  debarred  from  fashionable  amusements. 
Women,  thus  degraded  by  senrility,  appeared 
jncapabfo  of  giving  good  sons  to  the  republic, 
which  Lycurgus  redded  as  the  principal  duty 
of  the  Lacedemouan  females.  By  the  fnsti- 
tutione  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the'  working  of 
wool,  the  labours  of  ihe  loom  and  needle,  and 
other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.  The  free-born 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  those  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amusements,  which  were  elsewhere 
considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ; 
they  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  min- 
gled in  general  oonversation,  and  dispensed 
Siat  applause  and  reproach,  which  dispensed 
by  them,  aie  always  most  effectual.^  Hence 
they  became  not  only  the  companions  but  the 
judges  of  the  other  sex ;  and,  except  that  their 
natiu^l  delicacy  was  not  associated  to  tho  ho- 
nours of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  with- 
out feeling  the  restraint,  of  the  Spartan  laws. 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
men restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Marriage, 
though  enjoined  ^as  a  jduty,  could  only  bo  con- 
tracted in  the  full  vigour  of  age ;  and  these 
simple  insUtutions  had  a  more  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  improvement  of  the  Spar- 
tans, than  either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which 
prevailed  among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of 
adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the 
finest  statues  of  goda  and  heroes,  thi^t,  by  fre- 
quently contemplating  these  n'accful  images, 
they  might  produce  fairer  offspring;  or  the 
unnatural  and  detestable  cruelty  of  exposing 
delicate  or  deformed  children,  a  practice 
strongly  recommended  by  Lycurgus,  and  si- 
lently approved,  or  faintly  blamed,  by  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar- 
tan mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  their  sons ;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of 
life  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  bovs  were  emancipated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  women,  they  were 
not  entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
the  mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might 
degrade  their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their 
morals.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an  office 
of  the  highest  confidence,  was  committed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled 
to  enjoy,  the  most  splendid  dignities  of  the 

8  Thiii  likewise  was  tlwbiiiiiiMi  of  fosiss  in  tbo  lisroie 
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republic ;  after  the  example  of  ancient  timee* 
when  Phoenix  educated  Achilles,  and  when 
it  was  reasonably  required  that  the  master 
should  himself  possess  the  virtues  with  which 
he  undertook  to  inspire  his  disciples.  The 
Spartan  youth  were  taught  music  and  draw- 
ing :  the  former  of  whidi  comprehended  the 
science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of  number  and 
quantity  :  they  were  taught  to  read  and  speak 
their  own  language  with  graceful  propriety ; 
to  compose  in  prose  and  in  verse ;  above  all,  to 
think,  and  in  whatever  they  said,  even  during 
the  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  to  accom- 
modate the  expression  to  the  sentiment.^ 
Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved  by  the 
orohestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  the  early 
practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for  the 
martial  labours  of  the  field.  For  this  most 
importaiit  business  of  their  manhood,  thev 
^ere  still  further  prepared,  by  being  inured„ 
even  in  their  tender  yea|p,  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  severity.  They  wore  the  same  garment^ 
summer  and  winter ;  they  walked  bare-footed 
in  all  seasons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  fVuni, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  Tost 
no  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect.  What 
they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  they  ac- 
quired by  fhiud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
verely punished  ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deeeit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success^  and  met  with  due  applause 
for  their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution;  which 
indicated  a  character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
usef\il  stratagems  of  war.^^ 

After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edui 
cation,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
their  own  actons.  Of  all  practical  errors^ 
Lycurgus  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous^ 
His  discemmeikt  perceived  the  value  of  that 
most  important  period  of  life,  which  intervenee 
between  childhood  and  virility;  and  the  whole^ 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direc- 
tion and  improvement.  Instead  of  being  loosen- 
ed from  the -usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spar- 
tans, at  the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected 
to  a  more  rigorous  restraint;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  expedients  were  employed  to 
moderate  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  correct  the 
insolence  of  inexperience,  and  to  control  the 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  other  youthf\il  pas- 
sions. Their  bodies  were  early  familiarized  to 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  watching;  their  minds 
were  early  accustomed  to  diffictdty  and  danger. 
The  laboriooB  exercise  of  the  chase  formed 
their  principal  amusement;  at  stated  times,  the 
magistrates  took  an  account  of  their  actions, 
and  caref^iUy  examined  their  appearance.  If 
the  seeds  of  their  vicious  appetites  had  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil 
and  temperance,  they  were  subjected  to  corpo- 
ral punishment,  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
endure  with  patient  fortitude.    The  maxims 

9  In  tho  naart  pitby  Mntencef,  or  Bpopbtiiegmi.  for 
wbieb  the  Spartaoi  were  famons,  the  tlioa^t  u  •ometlnm 
elegant,  and  lORietiniaf  ingeftioai ;  but  their  merit  depends 
for  the  moat  part  on  the  obeeryanoe  of  the  rule  in  the  text. 
See  Plot  Apoph.  .    _ 

18  Beaidea  Xenophon  and  Plotaieb,  aee,  for  ths  Bpaitaa 
education,  Plato  in  Protagor. 
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of  honour  were  instilled  hf  precept,  and  en- 
forced by  ezAinple.  The  public  tables,  which 
were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served  as  so  many 
schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where,  oniordi- 
nary  occasions,  but  more  particularly  on  days 
of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient  ex- 
ploits, and  boastted  their  past  prowess;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  displayed  the  sentiments 
which  their  manly  couraga  inspired ;  and  the 
young  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  p^'ecepts  of  Lycur- 
gus,  they  might  b^  enabled  in  due  timif  to  equal, 
perhaps  to  suipass,  the  ^lory  of  both. 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  &me  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the.riang 
generation^  They  were  taught  to  vie  with  e^h 
other  m  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment. As  they  were-  publiclv  educated  in 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
ages  of  childhoodi  a4orescence,  and  paberty,^ 
their  charactOTs  'were  ei^tly  ascertained  and 
fully  known;  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
gradu^y  bestowed  on  them,  were  appoitioned 
to.the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discoverea.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  malhheod,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  eadi  %  hundzed  of 
their  companions,  who  shotild  be' entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reasons  of  psifeognce  and  rejection  were 
open]y  explained;  and  the  voiUths  *who  kad 
been  set  astde,  became,  &om  &at  viompnt,  the 
rivals  and  oppontnts.both  of  the  electors  and 
of  the  elected.  -  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
assemblies  for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the 
gymnastic  and  musical  contestS|  ii^  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  as  well  as  their  martial  amuse- 
ments, the  two  parties  displayed  the  utmost 
emulation  and  ardour,  the  one  to  reg^ain  the 
equality  which  they  had  lost,  the  other  to  main- 
tain their  ascendant  They  seldom  rencountred 
in  the  streets  or  walks,  without  discovering  their 
animosity  in  mutual  reproaches,  and  sometimes 
'  in  blows.  But  these  quarrels  wore  not  danger- 
ous, either  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  to  me 
persons  of  individuals,  because  the  combatants 
were  obliged  to  separate  (under  the  pain  of 
punishment  and  disgrace)  at  the  peaceful  sum- 
mons of  eYwy  by-stander;  and  the  respected 
admonitions  of  age  controllod,  on  such  occa^ 
nons,  the  youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent 
passions.  •^•^•'  -i 

The  reverence  of  aged  wisdom,  which  formed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times, 
was  restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
and  employed  as  a  raaiii  pillar  of  his  political 
«difice.  The  renovation  of  limited  government, 
the  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  ue  abolition 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artifi- 
cial sources  of  half  the  miseries  and  disgrace 
of  human  kind.  But  Lycurgus  considered  his 
system  as  incomplete,  until  1m  levelled  not  only 
the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  inequah- 
tiee,  in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


*  1 1  bsTS  efaoMD  thwe  wordt  to  onrMs  ths  MieMMiTe  sffM 

of  Um  irmtf,  iMifMisr,  t^n$»f.     lliey  CODtUiaed  i|/B««rT«( 

till  40,  whieh  was  rsckoosd  by  the  Graski  and  Rornana  the 
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The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com- 
pensated by  honour  and  respect;  the  hopes  and 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedi- 
ence and  restraint.  The  difierence  of  years 
thus  occasioned  little  disproportion  of  enjby- 
ment;  the  happiness  of  every  age  depended  on 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  as  all  adventitious 
and  accidental  distinctions  were  removed,  men 
perceived  the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and 
of  its  reward,  the  public  es^em,  and  eagerly 
grasped  the  advantages  which  glory  cozit'ers; 
the  only  exclusive  advantages  which  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  permitted  them  to  Qujoy.  The 
pateznal  authority ,3  which  maintained  the  dis- 
cipline, and  promoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
Wu  firmly  established  at  Sparta,  where  every 
fhthar  might  exercise  an  unlimited  power,  over 
not  only -his  own,  but  the  children  of  others, 
who  were  all  alike  regarded  as  the  common 
sons  of  Uie  republic.  This  domestic  superiority 
naturally  prepared  the  way  for  civil  pre-emi- 
nence; the  elective  dignities  of  the  state  were 
obtained  only  by' men  of  experienced  wisdom; 
and  it  required  sixty  years  of  laborious  virtue 
to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate-house,  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  Spartan  chieft.  Such 
regulations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  tspiiit,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
moderation  and  firmness  in  the  public  councils, 
to  control  the  too  impetuous  ardour  of  a  war- 
like, people,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  domestic 
faction,  and  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  foreign  conquest.  The  power  of  the  magis- 
trate was  confounded  with  the  authority  of  the 
parent;  they  mutually  assisted  and  strengthened 
each  other,  and  their  united  influence  long 
upheld .  the  unshaken  fabric  of  the  Spartan 
laws,  which  tjie  old  felt  it  their  interest  to 
maintain^  and  the  young  deemed  it  their  glory- 
to  obey. 

Such  were  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus, which  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  mmplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adapta- 
tion of  their  parts,  and  the  uniform  consistenco 
of  the  whole,  from  the  political  establishments 
of  other  countries,  which  are  commonly  the 
irregular  and  motley  production  of  time  and 
accident.  Without  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be 
attentively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  contain  nothing  so  original  or  so  singular 
as  is  generally  believed.  From  the  innumera- 
ble coincidences  that  have  been  remarked  be- 
tween the  heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline, 
there  seems  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
the  one  was  borrowed  f^om  the  other;  and  if 
we  accurately  contemplate  the  genius  of  both, 
we  may  discern  that  they  tended,  not  (as  has 
been  often  said)  to  stop  and  interrupt,  but  only 
to  divert,  the  natural  current  of  human  pro- 
pensities and  pasnons.  The  desire  of  wealth 
and  of  power,  of  effeminate  ease,  of  frivolous 
amusements,  and  of  all  the  artificial  advantages 
and  enjoyments  of  society,  are  only  so  many 
ramifications  of  the  love  of  action  and  of  plea- 
sure ;  passions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  without  destroying  the  whole  vigour 

S  The  "  patria  poteitu.** 
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of  the  mind.  Yet  theae  propensities,  which  it 
is  often  the  vain  boast  of  philosophy  to  sobdue, 
policy  may  direct  to  new  ^d  more  exalted  ob- 
jects. For  the  sordid  occupations  of  interest, 
may  be  substituted  the  manly  pursuits  of  ho- 
nour; the  love  of  yirtuous  praise  may  control 
the  desire  of  vicious  indulgence;  and  the  im- 
pressions of  early  institution,  confirmed  by 
example  and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties 
of  life  its  principal  employment  and  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  highest 
elevation  and  grandeur  to  which  humaoi  nature 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  lonff 
preserved,  this  state  of  exaltation ;  but  several 
circumstances  and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of 
Lycufgus'  had  foreseen,  but  which  no  human 
power  could  prevent,  undermined  the  founda- 
tion of  their  greatness  and  felicity.  Their  mili- 
tary prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and 
WMlth;  and  though  individuals  could  feel  only 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury 
of  glory,  the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapa- 
city and  the  ambition  of  conquest.  As  in  other 
countries  the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the 
community,  in  Laeonia  the  vices  of  the  public 
corrupted  indi\riduals.  This  unfortunate  ten- 
dency was  increased  by  the  inequality  of  the 
cities  originally  subject  to  the  Lacedemonian 
laws.  Sparta;,  the  capital,  contained  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory; the  rest  were  divided  among  thirty,  and 
afterwards  eighteen,  subordinate  towns.^  The 
superior  numbers  of  the  Spartans  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  competition,  and  increased  their 
ardour  of  emulation.  They  soon  surpassed  their 
neijBrhboura,  not  only  in  valour  and  address,  but 
in  dignity  and  in  power.  All  matters  of  im- . 
portaace  were  decided  in  the  lesser  assembly ; 
the  greater  was  seldom  summoned;  and  the 
members  of  the  former,  instead  of  continuing 
the  equals,  became  the  masters,  and  at  length 
the  tyrants,  of  their  Lacedemonian  brethreU. 
The  usurpation  of  power  fomented  their  desire 
of  wealth ;  several  lots  were  accumulated  by  the 
same  persons  as  early  as  the  Persian  war  ;^  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  their  possessions, 
and  their  authority,  against  men  who  had  arms 
in  their  hands  and  resentment  in  their  hearts, 
rendered  their  government  uncommonly  rigid 

3  hjtmgn*  had  formed  Sparta  fbr  delence.  not  for  eon- 
futeat.  He  expreariy  forbade  them  to  pimue  a  njiog  enemy ; 
he  fofbade  them  to  eo^fe  frequently  in  war  with  the  lame 
people.  Both  iiyiioetionfl  were  violated  in  the  Menenian 
van. 

4  Strabo,  I.  viti. 

5  Demaratiis  told  Xerzee  that  there  were  but  eisht  thou- 
Mnd  Spartan  lots,  (Herodot.)  and  about  a  century  anerwarda 
their  number  waa  reduced  to  one  thousand.    Aritt.  Polit. 
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and  severe.  The  slaves,  the  fieedmen,^  the 
tenants  of  the  Laconic  territory,  afld  even  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as,  en  account 
of  their  poverty,  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
graceful circumstance,  were  debarred  from  the 
dignities  of  the  republici,^  testified  the  keenest 
animosity  against  the  stem  pride  of  the  Spar* 
tan  magistrates,  and,  to  use  the  lively  but  in- 
delicate expression  of  Xenophon,  would  have 
devoured  them  raw.s  The  Spartans,  however, 
still  maintained  their  superiority  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  seasonable  compliance,  or  by  prompt 
and  judicious  severity.  By  dividing  tfa»  strength 
they  disarmed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  an^  the 
flames  of  domestic  discord  were  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  foreign  conquest,  by  which  both 
the  magistrates- and  the  subjects  were  enriched 
and  corrupted:  yet,  amidst  civil  discord  and 
political  degeneracy,  they  still  preserved  their 
religious  and  military  institutions,  as  well  as 
their  invaluable  plan  of  education;  and  their 
transactions,  even  in  the  latest  ages  of  Greece, 
will  furnish  in  aniple  and  honourable  cdmmen- 
tary  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  onl^  one 
farthai*  circums^ce  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  (ms  own  character,  and  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having 
beheld  the  harmony  of  the  political  machine, 
which  he  had  so  qkilftdly  contrived,  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  lind  declared,  that  now  he 
had  but  one  new  regulation  to  propose,  upon 
which,  however,  it  was  first  necesjeary  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Delphi;  thai,  meanwhile,  his 
countrymen,  who-  had  seen  the  success  of  his 
labours,  would  engage  that  no  alterations  should 
take  place  before  his  return.  The  kings,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  engagement 
by  a  solemn  oath.  Lycurgus  undertook  his 
journey;  the  oracle  predicted  the  happiness 
which  the  Spartans  should  enjoy  under  his 
admirable  laws ;  the  response  was  transmitted 
to  his  country,  where  Lycurgus  himself  de- 
termined never  more  to  return,  convinced  that 
the  duration  of  the  government  which  he  had 
established  would  be  better  secured  by  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by  the  tempo- 
rary influmice  of  his  own  personal  presence. 


6  So  I  have  translated  the  n^ord  tiof»ftniiif.oa  the 
authority  of  ThncydideSf  1.  ▼.  tvvmr»t  ii  t«  9iiS»M»f»t 
tKiu9tf99  nin  lit  «i.  The  resentment  even  of  the  freedmen 
proves  the  intolerable  severity  of  the  fovemment. 

7  They  wore  called  oa-o^<iov«(,  inforbis,  in  opposition  to 
the  0^9101,  or  peers. 

8  Xenopfaon  Hellen.  1.  iii. 

9  Some  contradictory  traditions  eoneeming  his  death  are 
preserved  in  Plat  in  Lycurg .  et  Justin.  I.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  •  • 

State  i/  Gttett  after  the  Abolition  of  RoytUty^Deter^tion  qf  Laeania  and  Meueniar-'^auteM 
'  ^  Ae  War  between  thote  States-— Jnvarion  tf  Mestenia — Dittrett  of  the  Meuenians — The 
hffrrid  meant  by  which  they  endemmur  to  remedy  it — They  obtain  anittanee  from  Jlrgoe  and 
Arcadia — Their  Capital  taken  by  the  Spartant — Jtme  of  the  first  Mettenian  fVar-^tate  rf 
Greece — The  Colony  of  Tarentnm  founded — 7%e  lecond  Mestenian  Wait — Character  and 
^loitt  ff  Arittomenet-^'Ihe  dittrea  tf  the  Spartana-^They  obtain  ai$utanee  from  Atheno-^ 
The  Poet  T^taus-^'Stibfugation  of  Mestonia — Future  fortunes  of  its  Citiaens — Their  Esta- 
blishment in  Sicily. 


TTAD  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings, 
"^  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued   longer  to  exert  their   united  valour 
against  the  surrounding  barbarians.    The  suc- 
cessful adventures  of  the  Argonauts,  the  glo- 
rious, though  fi&tal  expedition  against  Troy, 
would  have  animated  the  emulation  and  the 
hopes  of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame;  and 
the  whole  nation,  being  frequently  employed  in 
distant  and  general  enterprises,  wpuld,  through 
the  habits  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  military  subordination,  have 
been  gradually  moulded  into  one  powerful 
monarchy.    This  revolution  would  have  given 
immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece,  but  destroyed 
the  prospect  of  its  future  srandeur.    The  hon- 
ourable competitions  of  nval  provinces  must 
have  ceased  with  their  political  independence; 
nor  would  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  by  a  long  and  severe  ap>- 
prenticeship  in  armft,  that  disciplined  valour 
which  eminently  distinguished    them    above 
other  nations  of  antiquity.    In  most  countries 
it  has  been  observed,  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  reeular  troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders 
far  excel  Uiose  of  the  central  provinces.  Greece, 
even  under  its  kings,  was  divided  into  so  many 
independent  states,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
oonsiBting  entirely  of  frontier.    Under  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  it  was  still  more 
subdivided;  and  motives  of  private  ambition 
now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national  ani- 
moffity,  wars  became  more  frequent,  and  batties 
more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.   It  is  littie  to 
be  regretted  that  scarcely  any  materials  remain 
for  desci^ing  the  perpetual  hostilities  between 
the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians;  between  the 
latter  and  the  Peloponnesians;  between  the 
Phocaans  and  Thessalians;  and,  in  general,  be- 
tween each  community  and  its  nerghbours. 
The  long  and  spirited  contest  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians,  is  the  only 
war  of  that  age  which  produced  permanent 
effects.    The  relation  of  this  obstinate  struggle 
has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  as  paint  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  answer  the  main  ends  of 
history. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc- 
cupied the  southern  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed 
by  the  eastern,  or  the  Mgesn ;  those  of  Mes- 
senia,' by  the  Western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.  The 
former  country  extended  forty  miles  from  east 

1  Iioerat.  in  Arehidam.  calls  the  country  Hoskoo  ;  Paa- 


to  west,  and  sixfy  from  north  to  south.  The 
ground,  though  roughened  by  mountains,  like 
tile  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  in  rich 
and  fertile  valleys,  equally  adapted  to  the  pur- 
posed of  cultivation  and  pasture.  The  whole 
country  was  anciently  called  Hecatonpolis^^ 
from  its  hundred  cities*  They  were  reduced 
to  the  number  of  thirty,*  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  The  decay  or  destruction  of  Helos, 
Amyclie,  Pharis,  and  Geronthas,  and  other  less 
considerable  towns,  gradually  increased  the 
populousnesB  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  situate 
near  the  centre  of  Laconia,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Eurotas.  'The  other  inland 
places  of  most  note  were  Gerenea,  Thuriumy 
and  Sellasia.  The  sea-ports  were  Prasiae, 
Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera,  famous  for  its  vinee ; 
and  Gythium,  whose  capacious  harbour  wbs« 
in  all  ages,  more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the 
naVal  strength  of  Sparta.^  In  the  time  of  Ly- 
curgus, the  freemen,  of  full  age,  amounted  to 
thirty-nine  thousand.'  Those  of  full  age  are 
generally  reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole ; 
90  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  may  be 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
probably  exceeded  four  times  that  number. 

Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile, 
than  Laconia;  and  the  former  country,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  proportioiAibly  more  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  principally  supported  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
having  attained  any  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce.  Mes- 
senia was,  however,  adorned  by  the  seaports 
of  Coroue,  Pylus,  Methone,  and  Cyparyssus. 
The  most  considerable  inland  towns  were  An- 
danla,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  fortress 
of  Eira ;  the  frontier  town  of  Ampheia;  and  the 
celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the  ruins  of  which 
was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  compara- 
tively modem  city  of  Messeno.^ 

As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
were  both  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of 
Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have 
disposed  them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship ;  or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 
excite  neighbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  they  would  at  least  have 

2  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  362.  mentions  thii  only  as  a  heaivay ; 
but  it  has  been  always  ropeatod. 

3  Strabo  says,  "  aboat  thirty/*  and  calls  them  xoxixvsi, 
oppidala,  little  tovms. 

4  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  363,  etc.  et  Paoian  in  Lacon. 

5  Pint  in  Lycurg. 

6  Pttusau.  in  Mcssen.  ct  Sliabo,  1.  viU.  p.  300,  etc. 
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engtged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  traii- 
quniity.  The  cUfferent  branches  of  the  family 
of  Harcules  were  induced  by  interest,  a^  weU 
as  persuaded  by  affection,  mutually  to  support 
each  other.  When  the  prerogative  was  invaded 
in  any  partienlar  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cause 
of  royalty;'  and  we  find  that,  on  several  occa- 
sions, they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in 
repressing  the  factious  turbulenoe  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.  But 
when  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hercules 
declined  with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
most  countries  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each 
little  jM-htcipality,  which  always  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  national  assemblies,  began  to 
usurp  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  neigh- 
bounty  cities,  and  to  control,  by  its  municipal 
jurisdiction,  the  general  resolves  of  the  com- 
munity. Sparta  had,  in  this  manner,  extended 
her  power  over  the  smaller  towns  of  Laconia. 
The  walls  of  Helos,  whose  inhabitants  had 
pertinaciouriy  resisted  this  usurpation,  were 
leveUed  with  the  ground,  the  citizens  reduced 
to  the  most  misers^e  slavery,  and  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Spartan  council,  which  forbade,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  emancipation  of  the  Helots, 
or  the  selling  of  them  into  foreign  countries, 
where  they  might  entertain  the  flattering  hopes 
of  regaining  their  lost  hberty.  The  same  ty- 
rannical spirit  which  governed  the  measures 
of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  possession  of  their 
neighbours  the  Messenians,  and  had  urged  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 
and  enslave  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 

While  such  ambitions  principjes  prevailed 
with  both  nations,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  imar- 
fined  that  the  more  powerful  should  not  exert 
its  utmost  strength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the 
weaker  its  utmost  courage  and  activity  to  pre- 
serve independence.  Besides  this  general  cause 
of  animosity,  the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered 
a  tempting  prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ; 
a  drcomstance  continually  alleged  by  the  Mes- 
saiiana,  as  the  principal  motive  which  had  in- 
duced their  enemies  to  (commence  an  unjust 
and  unprovoked  war.  The  Spartans,  however, 
by  no  means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  such  difierencee  should 
arise  between  the  subjects  of  rival  states,  as 
might  fiimish  either  party  with  a  plausible 
pretence  fiir  taking  arms.  These  differences  it 
wiD  be  pioper  briefly  to  relate,  after  premising, 
that,  although  the  Greek  historians  mention 
three  Messenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  re- 
sembianee,  either  in  its  object,  or  in  its  effects, 
to  the  first  and  second.  These  were  the  gener- 
ous 8tnig;g^ee  of  a  warlike  people  for  preserving 
th«r  herraitary  freedom  and  renown,  while  the 
third,  though  dignified  with  the  same  appella- 
tioD,  was  only  an  unsuccessful  revolt  of  slaves 
finm  their  masters. 

On  tho  confines  of  Messenia  and  Laoedfemon 
stood  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erected  at  the  conmion  expense,  was  open  to 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations. 
Hither,  according  to  annual  custom,  repaired  a 
select  band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnize  the 

—    ■    I  1 — 
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chaste  rites  of  Ijieir  favourite  divinity.  A  com- 
ptLDj  of  Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same 
time  to  perform  their  customaiy  devotion,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  ladies, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  and  the  modest  diaracter  of  Diana, 
whcee  worship  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  after  vainly  attempting,  by 
the  most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  re* 
course  to  brutal  violence  in  order  to  consum- 
mate their  fatal  designs;  fatal  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of 
their  fury,  who,  nnwilling  to  survive  so  in-* 
tolerable  a  disgrace,  perished  miserably  by  their 
own  bands.8 

To  this  atrocious  injury,  on  the  part  of  the 
Messenians,  succeeded  another,  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  on  that  of  the  Lacedemonians* 
j^  Q  Polychares  was  a  Messenian  of  noble 
^'^'  birth,  of  great  wealth,  conspicuous  for  the 
virtues  of  public  and  private  life,  and  re* 
nowned  for  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games* 
The  property  of  i'olychares,  like  that  of  the 
most  opulent  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  con« 
sisted  in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  part  of  which 
he  entrusted  to  a  LacedeBmonian,  of  the  name  of 
Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for  a  stipulated  re* 
ward,,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows  which 
he  possessed  on  the  Lacedemonian  coast  The 
avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  restrained  by  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Having  sold  the  cat- 
tle to  foreigners,  who  oden  came  to  purchase 
that  article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  Mes- 
senian capital,  and  visiting  his  friend  Poly- 
chares, lamented  the  loss  of  his  property  by  the 
incursion  of  pirates. 

The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  proba- 
bly, have  concealed  the  fraud;  but  a  slave^ 
whom  Euephnus  sold  along  with  the  cattle, 
having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  mas* 
ters,  arrived  in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous 
credulity  of  Pcdychares.  The  perfidious  Lace* 
diemonian,  seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unex- 
pectedly disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  depre- 
cate the  just  resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the 
most  humiliating  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by 
insisting  on  the  temptation  of  gain,  the  fVailty 
of  nature,^  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and 
bis  earnest  desire  of  making  immediate  restitu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  indeed,  he  had  not  any 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession  $ 
but  if  Polychares  would  allow  his  son  to  accom* 
pany  him  to  LacedeBmon,  he  would  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  the  fbll  price  which  He 
had  received  for  his  father's  property.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  easier  to  pity  the  misfortune,  than 
excuse  the  weakness,  of  the  Messenian.  The 
youth  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  Laoedie- 
monian  territory,  than  the  traitor  Euephnus 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 


8  Pauaan.  in  Menen.  p.  993.  Th«  HeueniaM  denied 
lliia  whole  Irammction,  and  flubiitituted  a  mora  improbable 
Btory  in  its  iitea«l.    Paunan.  ibid. 

Pavsan. 
Et  rinteret  cofia  pdts  de  tout  lea  erimea. 

HsimusX' 
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The  afilicted  father,  anembling  his  friends 
and  followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  ac- 
cumulated guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.  In  vain 
he  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  the  kings, 
to  the  ephori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues 
of  Euephnus,  and,  above  all,  his  character  of 
Spartan,  prevailed  over  the  impotent  solicita- 
tions of  a  Messenian  stranger.  Polychares, 
provoked  by  the  cruel  disregard  of  the  Lace- 
dsDmonians  to  his  just  demands,  determined  to 
return  home;  but  having  lost  his  understanding 
through  raffe  and  despair,  he  assaulted  and 
slew  several  Spartan  citizens  whom  he  met  on 
the  road ;  and  after  thus  quenching  his  resent- 
B^ent  against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the  inno* 
cent,  he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  to  his  native  country. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate, 
demanding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and 
open  offender.  The  Messenians  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  this  request;  and  Androcles  and 
Antiocbus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the 
regal  power,  having  differed,  as  usually  hap- 
pened, in  their  opinions,  each  prince  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  a  numerous  faction. 
The  debate  was  decided  by  an  expedient  often 
adopted  in  such  tumultuary  assemblies.     Both 

Earties  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  sedition 
eing  fatal  to  Androcles,  the  opinion  of  Anti- 
ochus  prevailed,  who  declared  against  deliver- 
ing Polychares  into  the  power  of  his  enraged 
enemies.  But  Antiochus,  though  he  denied  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  Spartan  ambas- 
Badors,  dismissed  them  with  a  proposal,  which 
left  them  no  room  to  complain  of  injustice.- 
He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Messenian  as- 
sembly, to  refer  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  to  the  respected  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which 
ill  suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was 
not  honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  repub- 
lic, who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of 
Messenia,  prepared  for  taking  arms;  and, 
having  completed  her  preparations,  bound  her 
citizens  by  oath,  never  to  desist  from  hostility 
till  they  had  effected  their  purpose.  > 
A  Q  Without  an  open  declaration  of  war 
•«^  (for  ambition  had  extinguished  every 
sentiment  of  piety)  they  invaded  the 
Messenian  frontier,  and  attacked  the  small  town 
of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  advantageous 
situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally  proper  for 
infesting  the  enemy,  and  securing  their  own 
retreat.^  The  time  chosen  for  the  assault  was 
the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their  ac- 
customed security.  There  was  neither  sentinel 
at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  tlie  place. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  exe- 
cution. Many  Ampheians  were  assassinated 
in  their  beds;  several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  the  sanctity  of  wiiich  proved  a  feeble 

1  Blrabo  nprawea  thii  oath  itrongly,  but  oddlj,  <OAce<r»v- 

?  »««"'•<  «s-a5«viir.    "Having  iworn  not  to  return  home 
bsrora  that  they  •iUier  took  Mewene,  or  that  tbey  all  died." 


[Chap. 

protection  against  the  Spartan  cruelty;  and  a 
miserable  remnant  escaped  to  diffuse  the  me- 
lancholy tidings  of  their  unexpected  calamity. 
On  this  important  emergency  Euphaes,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  An- 
tiochus, sunmioned  a  general  assembly  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclara;  where, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning' 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared 
his  own  sentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour 
and  magnanimity :  '*  That  the  final  event  of  the 
war  was  not  to  be  conjectured  by  its  unfortu- 
nate beginning;  the  Messenians,  though  less 
inured  to  arms  than  their  warlike  opponents, 
would  acquire  both  skill  and  courage  in  pur- 
suing the  measures  of  a  just  defence;  and  the 
gods,  protectors  of  innocence,  would  make  the 
struggles  of  virtuous  liberty  prevail  over  the 
rude  assaults  of  violence  and  ambition."  The 
discourse  of  Euphaes  was  received  with  shouts 
of  applause;  and  the  Messenians,  by  advice  of 
their  king,  abandoned  the  open  country,  and 
settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as  were  best  forti- 
fied by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose  bravery 
and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet  una- 
ble to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within  their 
walls,  they  continued  to  exercise  themselves  in 
arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline, 
as  might  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Spartans  in 
the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
this  dangerous  measure.  During  all  that  time, 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country,  destroying  their  harvests,  and  carry- 
ing into  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as 
they  happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care, 
however,  not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut 
down  the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or 
desolate  a  country,  which  they  already  regard- 
ed as  their  own. 

A  p  The  Messenians  on  the  other  hand,  as 
.'^  '  their  courage  continued  to  increase,  were 
not  contented  with  defending  their  own 
walls,  but  detached  in  small  parties,  the  boldest 
of  their  warriors  to  ravage  the  sea-coast  of  La- 
conia.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
predatory  expeditions,  Euphaes  determined  to 
'take  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian 
nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood 
and  other  materials  necessary  for  encampment. 
Thus  prepared,  they  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier,  were  seen 
by  the  Spartan  garrison  of  Ampheia,  who  im- 
mediately sounded  the  alarm  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms  with 
more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with 
the  opportimlty,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
wished  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the 
event  of  a  tedious  war.  The  hostile  armies 
approached  with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the 
fury  of  their  resentment,  and  arrived,  with  high 
expectations,  at  the  intermediate  plain  which 
overspread  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  there  the  martial  ardour  of  the  troops  re- 
ceived a  check,  which  had  not  been  foreseen 
by  their  commanders.  The  rivulet,  intersect- 
ing the  plain,  was  swelled  by  the  rains  into  a 
torrent.  This  circumstance  prevented  a  general 
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engagement  The  cavalzy  alone  (amounting  on 
either  aide  to  about  five  hundred. hone)  passed 
near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  contended  in 
an  indecieive  skirmish ;  while  the  fury  of  the 
infantry  evaporated  in  empty  boasts  and  una- 
vailing insults.  Night  insensibly  came  on, 
during  which  the  Messenians  fortified  their 
camp  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  enemy,  rather 
than  venture  to  storm  it,  preferred  to  return 
home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  considering 
their  superiority  in  numbers,  appeared  no  less 
inglorious  than  ineffectual. 

The  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan 
•nny  deserved  not  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.  The  severe  fathers  of  the  republic  up- 
braided the  degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no 
longer  paid  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath 
wh^h  they  had  taken,  never  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  they  had  completely  subdued  the 
Messenians.  The  spirit  of  the  senate  was  soon 
diffused  through  the  community ;  and  it  was 
determined,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, to  prepare  for  carrying  on  a  more  fierce 
war  than  the  enemy  had  yet  experienced.  At 
the  approach  of  autumn,  the  season  always  pre- 
ferred for  the  predatory  expeditions  of  those 
early  times,  all  the  Spartans  of  military  age, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  subordinate 
towns  of  Laconia,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Laoedamonians,  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
After  leaving  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the 
internal,  saiety  of  the  country,  the  number  that 
mi^t  be  spared  abroad,  probably  amounted  to 
•bout  twenty  thousand  men.  This  powerful 
army  wan  still  farther  increased  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  strangers,  particularly  the  Assinians 
and  Dryopians,  who  fled  from  the  cruel  tyran- 
ny of  Arffos,  a  republic  no  less  blameable  than 
Sparta,  for  oppressive  severity  towards  her 
weaker  neighbours.  Besides  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable  body 
of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppose  the  horse  and 
light  infantry  of  the  Messenians.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Uie 
Spartan  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus; 
the  former  of  whom  commanded  the  right; 
and  the  latter  the  left  wing,  while  the  central 
division  was  committed  to  the  discretion  and 
valour  of  Euryleon,  who,  though  bom  in 
Sparta,  was  descended  of  the  royal  race  of 
Thebaa  Cadmus. 

Ancient  writers  have  neglected  to  mention 
the  scene  of  this  second  engagement,  which 
^  p  Pausanias  has,  with  more  diffusiveness 
m^  '  Uian  accuracy,  described  in  his  historical 
journey  through  Messenia ;  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conjecture,  from  this  omission,  that 
both  the  first  and  second  battles  happened  near 
the  same  place,  on  the  extensive  plain  which 
connects  the  fhmtiers  of  the  two  kingdoms.    • 

The  Messenians  were  inferior,  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  discipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  every  thing  most  d^ar  to  them.  Euphaes 
headed  their  left  wing,  which  opposed  the 
division  of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the 
right;  and  Cleonnis  commanded  the  centre. 
Before  the  signal  was  given  for  charge,  the 
commanders  i^dressed  their  respective  troops. 
Theopompus,  with  Laconic  brevity,  **  reminded 
the  SpartQiw  of  their  oath,  and  of  the  glory 
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which  their  antestors  had  acquired  by  subduing 
the.  territories  of  their  neighbours."  Euphaes, 
at  greater  length,  animated  his  soldiers  to  vie* 
tory,  by  describing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
defeat  ^^  Their  lands  and  fortunes  were  not 
the  only  objects  of  contention :  they  had  already 
experienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the  men  of  a  mili- 
tary age  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  the  wo- 
men, as  well  as  the  children,  with  their  aged 
parents,  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servitude ; 
their  temples  burnt  or  plundered;  the  city 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  country 
desolated.  The  calamities,  hitherto  confined 
to  that  little  district,  would  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  tho 
active  bravery  of  Messenia  should  now,  by  a 
noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num- 
becs  and  discipline  of  Sparta."    Encouraged 
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b3rtho  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Messenians 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  As  they 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 
with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power, 
an  unnatural  disregard  .to  the  ties  of  blood,  an 
impious  contempt  S}t  their  common  gods,  an4 
particularly  for  the  revered  name  of  Hercules, 
th^  acknowledged  founder  and  patron  of  both 
kingdoms.  From  words  of  reproach  they  made 
an  easy  transition  to  deeds  of  violenee.  Many 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  assailed  the  embattled 
phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded  spent 
the  last  exertions'  of  their  strength  in  signal 
acts  of  vengeance,  or  employed  their  last  breath 
in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  bravery ;  and  to  maintain,  by 
an  honourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown  of 
their  country.  To  the  generous  ardour  of  the 
Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  intre- 
pidity of  disciplined  valour.  Her  citizens, 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  closed  their  ranks, 
and  remained  firm  in  their  respective  poets. 
Where  the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they 
followed  them  with  an  undisturbed  progress ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  continuance  of  regular 
exertion,  to  overcome  the  desultoiy  efforts  of 
rage,  fury,  and  despair.'* 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  two  armies,  both 
of  which  were  alike  animated  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  the  desire  of  vengeance;  passions 
which  they  carried-  to  such  a  length,  that  there 
was  no  example,  on  either  side,  of  a  soldier 
who  deigned  to  seek  for  quarter,  or  who  at- 
tempted to  sooth,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  ran- 
som, the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  victors. 
Emulation  and  avarice  conspired  in  despoiling 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Amidst  this  barbarous 
employment,  which  custom  only  rendered  hon- 
ourable, many  met  with  an  untimely  fate ;  for 
while  they  stripped  the  dead  with  the  rashness 
of  blind  avidity,  they  often  exposed  their  own 
persons  to  the  darts  and  swords  of  their  ene-» 
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afterwards  giron  by  Tyrt«a«  to  the  SparUm, 

Tyktaus,  edit  61t>.  p.  4.  tot.  5. 
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miea;  and  sometime/the  dying,  by  a  fisrtunate 
wound«  loothed  the  agtmies  of  the  present  mo- 
meat,  and  retaliated  their  past  sufieringB  on 
their  unguarded  de^oilers. 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  satiafied 
with  leading  their  troops  to  action,  and  sharing 
the  oonunon  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began 
to  warm,  to  signiUize  their  valour  in  single  com- 
bat.   With  this  design  Theopompus,  listening 
only  to  his  courage,  first  marched  towards 
{luphaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out 
to  hia  companions,  ^Does  not  Theopompus 
well  iinitate  the  bloody-oninded  Polynices,  who, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  strangezB,  levied  war 
^^ainst  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  same 
instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?    In  like  manner 
does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatred,  per- 
secute hia  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  Imt 
I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  due  to  nis 
impiety,''    At  sight  of  this  interesting  specta- 
cle, the  troops  were  inspired  with  new  ardour, 
and  the  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
chosen  bands,  who  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.  The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.  The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.    At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  lost  their  leader  Py tha- 
ratus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus 
and  his  Spartans:  but  neither  this  general,  nor 
king  Euphaee,  thought  proper  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy.    It  seemed  niore  expedient  to 
strengthen,  with  their  victorious  troops,  the 
central  divisions  of  their  respective  armies, 
which  still  continued  to  fight  with  obstinate 
▼alour,  and  doui)tful  success^    Night  at  length 
put  aA  end  to  the  engagement,  which   had 
proved  extremely  humiliating  to  both  parties; 
for  next  morning  neither  ofrered  to  renew  the 
battle,  neither  ventured  to  erect  a  trophy  of 
Tictoiy,  while  both  craved  a  suspension  of 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  dead ;  a 
demand  generally  construed  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  defeat. 

Although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle 
were  aUke  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to 
the  Messenians,  its  romate  consequences  were 
peculiarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.  They  were 
less  rich  and  less  numerous  than  their  oppo- 
nents; their  army  could  not  be  recruited  with 
the  same  facility ;  many  of  their  slaves  were 
bribed  into  the  enemy's  service;  pnd  a  pesti- 
lential distemper,  concurring  with  other  mis- 
fortunes, reduced  them  to  Sie  last  extremity 
of  distress.  The  Spartans,  mean  while,  carried 
on  their  anhual  incursions  with  more  than 
usual  cruelty,  involving  the  husbandman,  with 
his  labours,  in  undistinguished  ruin,  and  de- 
stroying by  fire  and  sword  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  Uie  unfortified  cities.  The  miserable 
ravages  to  which  these  cities  wei^e  continually 
exposed,  obliged  the  Messenians  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  seek  refuge  among  the  almost  in- 
acoeasible  mountains  of  Ithome ;  a  place  which, 
though  situate  near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia, 


afforded  them  the  securest  retreat  amidst  their 
present  calamities,  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  battering  engines  known  in  that 
eariy  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex- 
ternal assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  Uie  dangei 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  ot 
this  new  calamity' gave  additional  poignancy 
to  the  feelings  of  their  unh^py  situation,  and 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men 
cooped  up  within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under 
the  pressure  of  present,  and  the  dread  ef  future 
evil,  their  minds  were  favourably  disposed  for 
admitting  the  terrors  of  superstition.  A  mes- 
senger was  s^nt  to  Delphi  to  inquire  by  what 
sacrifice  they  might  appease  the  resentment  of 
the  angry  gods.  On  his  return  to  Ithome,  he 
declared  the  stem  answer  of  the  god,  which 
demanded  the  innocent  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  race.  The  Messenians  prepared,  in  full 
assembly,  to  obey  the  horrid  mandate.  The 
lots  were  cast,  and  the  daughter  of  Lydscus 
was  declared  worthy  of  atoning,  by  her  blood, 
for  the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people  :  but  the 
father,  who  was  only  a  distant  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  allowed  his  paternal  affection  to 
prevail  over  the  dictates  of  both  his  patriotism  . 
and  his  piety.  By  his  advice,  Ephebolus,  a  di- 
viner, opposed  the  sacrifice,  asserting  that  the 
pretended  princess  was-  not  what  she  appeared, 
but  a  supposititious  child,  whom  the  artifice  of 
the  wife  of  Lyciscus  had'  adopted  to  conceal 
her  barrenness.  While  the  remonstrances  of 
the  diviner  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly, Lyciscus  privately  withdrew  his  daughter ; 
and,  escaping  unobserved  through  the  gates  of 
Ithome,  sought  protection,  against  the  cruelty 
of  fortune  and  of  his  firiends,  among  the  unre- 
lenting enemies  of  his  countiy. 

He  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  his  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  his  departure  threw  tlie  Messenians 
into  great  consternation ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  de- 
termine what  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
their  superstitious  terrors,  had  not  Aristode- 
mus,  another  branch  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
and  still  less  distinguished  by  birth  than  merit, 
voluntarily  offered  to  devote  his  own  child  for 
the  public  safety.  But  this  sacrifice  was  Uke- 
wisc  opposed  by  a  youtli,  who,  passionately  in 
love  with  the  intended  victim,  cried  out,  that 
the  young  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not 
to  her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and 
fortune.  When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little 
regarded  by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  assert,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus 
could  not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the 
oracle ;  that,  even  before  tlie  nuptial  rites  had 
been  consummated,  she  had  pitied  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  and  that  now  she  carried  in  her 
womb  the  fruit  of  their  unhappy  loves.  Aristo- 
demus, hearing  tbiR  deelaration,  was  seized  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  unmerited  disgrace 
thrown  on  his  family.  *^It  then  appeared," 
says  an  ancient  author,*  *^  with  what  ease  dos- 
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tin/  tainishai  the  feeble  yirtoee  of  men,  as  the 
siime  of  a  river  does  the  shining  ornaments 
which  coyer  its  humid  bed."  The  angry  father 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  un- 
fortunate daughter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity, 
opening  her  womb  in  the  presMice  of  the 
amazed  assembly,  demanded  justice  on  the  in- 
fiunous  impostor  who  had  traduced  her  virtue. 
The  Messenians  were  still  further  irritated 
a^ainet  the  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  opi- 
mon  of  Ephebolus,  who  declared  that  another 
Tictim  must  be  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  because  Aristodemns  had  sacrificed 
his  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  but 
to  gratb^  the  impetuous  passion  of  his  own 
ungovernable  soul.  The  rage  of  the  assembly 
would  have  speedily  sent  the  lover  to  attend 
the  shade  of  his  mistress;  but  fortunately  he 
was  beloved  and  pitied  by  king  Euphaes,  whose 
authority  controlled,,  on  this  occasion,  the  au- 
dacious insolence  of  a  priest,  and  checked  the 
wild  fhry  of  the  populace.  The  king  asserted 
that  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
disobedience:  the  g^d  demanded  the  blood  of  a 
virgin,  a  virgin  had  been  slam;  but  neither  did 
the  Pythia  determine,  nor  belonged  it  to  them 
to  inquire,  by  whose  hands,  or  from  what  mo- 
tive, the  victim  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
frantic  rage,  but  restored  the  fainting  hopes, 
of  the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintained  inviolate 
during  the  course  of  several  years,  was  justi- 
fied by  obstinate  exertions  of  valour. 

The  spirited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Messenians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
Sparta,  tended  to  procure,  to  the  weaker  state, 
several  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbour- 
ing republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabit- 
ing the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corin^ans  alone, 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  enter- 
tained little  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ;  while 
the  Argives  and  Ar^idians,  from  proximity  of 
situation,  as  well  as  interference  of  interest 
and  ambition,  held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in 
peculiar  detestation.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
powerful  allies,  the  Messenians  gained  con- 
siderable advantages  in  two  general  engage- 
ments ;  in  the  former  of  whic^  their  king  Eu- 
phaes, betrayed  b^  the  ardour  of  success  into 
an  unequal  combat,  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  slain  in  the  action.  The  valour  of 
Aristodenras  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  fill  the  vacant  throne;  and  his  conduct 
in  war  justified  the  high  opinion  entertained 
of  hTm  by  his  countrymen.  For  five  years  he 
bafiled  the  a^iring  hopes  of  the  Spartans;  de- 
feated them  in  several  desultory  rencounters ; 
and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near  the  walls 
of  Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  strength 
of  their  republic,  assisted  by  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

This  vietory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  the  Spartan  senate  into  the  great- 

of  antiquity,  bat  wUI  appear,  in  modem  times,  a  poor  ez- 
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est  perplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expec- 
tation of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate, 
end  to  the  war.  In  their  distress  they  had  re> 
course  to  the  same  oracle,  which  had  relieved 
the  afflictions  of  the  Messenians.  As  the  policy 
of  the  god  seldom  sent  away,  in  ill  humour,  the 
votaries  of  his  shrine,  the  destruction  of  Ithome 
was  announced  with  prophetic  obscurity.  The 
Spartans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the 
field ;  and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who, 
harassed  by  an  open,  were  still  more  &tally 
oppressed  %y  a  secret,  foe.  The  people  were 
again  seized  with  superstitious  terrors.  Dreams, ' 
visions,  and  other  prodigied  confirmed  the  me- 
lancholy prediction  of  Apollo,  The  impatient 
temper  of  Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw, 
by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the  evils  which 
threatened  his  country.  The  other  leaders  of 
greatest  renown  had  perished  in  the  field. 
Ithome,  deprived  of  its  principal  support,  and 
A  ^  invested  more  closely  than  before,  was 
7S4  '  <^<^^P^l^^^t  ^^^  ^  ^Bge  of  five  months, 
to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistible  im- 
presdons  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  entitled*  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyon,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  all 
possible  expedition  into  those  countries.  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  min- 
istry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dhpersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  en- 
deavouring, in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient 
habitations,  to  elude  the  industrious  search  of 
an  unrelenting  enemy.' 

The  Laceda3monians,  having  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  Mcsaenian  capital,  discovered 
signal  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their 
allies,  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies.  Ithome- 
was  demolished  to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoil,, 
three  tripo<k  were  consecrated  to  Amyclean. 
Apollo.  The  first  was  adorned  with  the  image 
of  Venus,  the  second  with  that  of  Diana,  and 
the  third  with  the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proser^ 
pine.  To  the  Assinians,  who  had  assisted  them 
with,  peculiar  alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartane 
gave  that  beautif^il  portion  of  tho  Messenian 
coast,  which  assumed,  and  long  retained,  the 
name  of  its  new  inhabitants.  They  rewarded 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Messenian  Androcles, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
discovered  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  by  bestow^ 
ing  on  his  descendants  the  feitile  district  of 
Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the  Messenian  nation 
were  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  Spartan 
policy.  They  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to  present 
them  every  year  with  half  the  produce  of  their 
soU,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, to  appear  in  mourning  habits,  at  the 
fVinerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magistrates,' 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en- 
joyed an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
promoted  population ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Pelopoimesus  Continued  to  diffuse  their  nu« 


2  Paaran.  Mcssoq.  ct  Strabo,  h  viti. 

3  Pausan.  ibid. 
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merouB  colonies  over  the  inlands  of  Sicily  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  over  the  eouthern  division 
of  Italy,  aflerwarde  known  by  the  name  of 
Magna  Grecia.'  In  this  deliciooa  country 
two  considerable  establishments  were  formed, 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  at  Rhegium,  and 
the  other  at  Tarentum.  Rhegium,  situate  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  soon 
acquired  the  ascendant  over  the  neighbouring 
cities;  and  Tarentum,  having  become  the  most 
powerful  community  on  the  eastern  coast,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  spacious  bay, 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  Itflly,  that  it 
almost  unites  the  Tuscan  and  the  Ionian  seivi. 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  or 
the  various  consequences  which  attended,  these 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient 
history;  the  Lacedemonian  establishment  at 
Tarentum  was  alone  marked  by.  such  circum- 
stances as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their 
singularity,  to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding 
ages. 

During  the  aecond  expedition^  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  at- 
tained the  military  age,  bound  themselves,  by 
oath,  not  to  return  home  until  they  had  sub- 
dued their  enemies.  This  engagement  de- 
tained them  several  years  in  the  field,  during 
which  Sparta,  inhabited  only  by  women,  chil- 
dren, and  helpless  old  men,  produced  no  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  support  the  future  glories 
of  the  republic  Sensible  of  this  inconve- 
zuence,  which,  in  a  warlike  and  ambitious  state, 
surrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals, 
might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences,  the  senate  recalled  such 
young  men  as,  haying  leH  their  country  before 
they  had  attained  the  military  age,  were  not  un- 
der any  obligation  to  keep  thefi^d;  and  enjoin- 
ed them  to  associate  promiscuously  with  the 
married  women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be  pre- 
served from  decay  and  desolation.  The  children 
bom  of  these  useful,  though  irregular  connec- 
tions, were  distinguished. by  the  name  of  Par- 
thenis;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of 
their  motiiers.'  They  had  no  certain  father ; 
nor  were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  any  private  inheritance.  These  cir- 
cumstances kept  them  a  distinct  body,  the 
members  of  which  were  attached  by  the  strict- 
est friendship  to  each  other,  and  hostile  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

This  dangerous  dispontion  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Messenia,  treated  the  Parthenise  with 
the  most  supercilious  contempt.    The  young 


1  Thii  name,  as  will  be  proycd  hereafter,  denoted  the 
Greek  lettlemente  both  in  Italy  aiM  Bieily.  The  colonies 
there  became,  in  progress  of  time,  perhaps  more  consider- 
able than  the  mother  coontry.  l^eir  procecdtngi  will  be 
fully  related  in  the  followiof  work ;  bnt  not  until  their 
transActioos  enter  into  the  general  system  of  Gieeian  po- 
litics. 

9  They  had  taken  the  same  oath  in  the  first  expedition: 
but  it  appears  from  Pauaanias,  that  they  did  not  observe  it. 
The  senators  upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  con 
tempt  of  their  oath,  irtKt»v  *»i  Tot>  o^xou  virt^t^imv, 
Pausak.  p.  938. 

3  n««$iv4«(.  Filius  natus  ex  ea,  qga  qunin  <Iuoeretur, 
Virgo  non  erat    Aristot.  Polit,  1.  v.  c.  7. 


men  could  endure  poverty  and  misfortune,  [but 
could  not  brook  disgrace.  Their  unhappy 
situation,  ajid  the  impatience  with  which  they 
submitted  to  it,  naturally  connected  them  with 
the  Helots,  those  miserable  slaves  whose  just 
indignation  ever  prompted  them  to  revolt  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  masters.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed ;  the  day,  place,  and  signal 
were  determined,  upon  which  the  ^arthenis 
and  Helots,  armed  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
with  the  most  hostile  fury,  should  retaliate,  in 
the  public  assembly,  their  past  sufferings  and 
insults  on  the  unsuspecting  superiority  of  the 
proud  lords  of  Sparta.  The  time  approached, 
and  the  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  when 
the  president  of  the  assembly  ordered  the  crier 
to  proclaim.  That  none  present  should  throw 
up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  the  conspirators ;)  and  thus  clearly 
intimated  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  Spartans  wore  prepared  to  meet 
dnd  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery  of 
their  dependents. ,  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  or  whether, 
as  the  conspiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual 
was  allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  Paj^eniflB,  however,  were  treated 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  lenity,  suggested, 
probably,  by  the  fears,  rather  than. by  the  hu->^ 
manity  of  Sparta.^  They  were  not  only  al- 
lowed to  escape  unpunished  from  their  native 
country,  but  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary fbr  undertaking  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  neighbouring  coasts;  and  thus 
enabled  to  establish  themselves  under  their 
leader  Phalantus,  in  the  delightful  recesses  of 
the  Tarentine  gulf.< 

The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  this  formidable  conspiracy,  enjoyed, 
above  thirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  public 
peace,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Messenians.  The  dishonourable  condi- 
tions imposed  on  that  people,  the  toilsome  la- 
bours to  which  most  of  them  were  necessarily 
condemned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected 
tribute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  aug- 
mented by  industry,  and  augmenting  in  its 
turn  the  populousness  of  the  country;  all  these 
causes  conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentment, 
to  embitter  their  hostility,  and  to  determine 
them,  at  every  hazard,  to  efjpose  their  fortune 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  negligence 
of  Sparta  was  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
rebellion.  While  she  degraded  the  Messeni- 
ans by  the  most  humiliating  marks  of  servi- 
tude, she  allowed  them,  however,  to  rebuild 
their  cities,  to  assemble  in  the  public  places, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  mu- 
tual grievances  and  complaints.  To  reward 
the  services  of  Androdes,  the  Messenian  king, 
she  h&d  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich  pro- 
vince of  Hyamia ;  but  the  descendants  of  that 
prince  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged the  warlike  dispositions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  young  men  of  Andania  longed 
to  take  up  arms.    They  were  headed  by  Aris- 


4  Ephor.  apud  Strab.  1.  vi. 
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A  Q  tomeneg,  a  youth  descended  from  the 
g^  *  ancient  line  of  MesBenian  kings,  adorn- 
ed with  the  most  extraordinary  qualities 
of  mind  and  body,  and  whose  exploite,  if  in- 
stead of  being  sung  by  Rhianus,  and  related 
by  Pausanias,  they  had  been  described  by  Xe- 
nophon,  or  celebrated  by  Homer,  would  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  Grecian  heroes. 

In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war  the 
Messenians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  indulged  the  mo- 
tives of  animosity  and  ambition.  Before  dis- 
covering their  intention  to  take  up  arms,  they 
despatched  messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives,  intimating  their  inclination  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  provided  they  could 
depend  on-  the  hearty  assistance  of  their  an- 
cient allies.  The  Argives  and  Arcadians  were 
naturally  enemies  to  their  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious neighbours ;  and,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, the  enmity  of  the  former  towards  Sparta 
was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into  resent- 
ment. Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the  most 
flattering  promises,  the  resolution  of  the  Mes- 
senians, who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  and 
concert,  sought  deliverance  fromi  the  oppressive 
severity  of  their  tyrants. 

The  first  engagement  was  fought  at  DersB,  a 
village  of  Messenia.  The  soldiers  on  both 
sides  behaved  with  equal  bravery ;  the  victory 
was  doubtful ;  but  Aristomenes,  the  Messe- 
nian,  acquired  unrivalled  glory  and  renown. 
On  the  field  of  battle  he  was  saluted  king  by 
the  admiring  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
He  declined,  however,  the  dangerous  honours 
of  royalty,  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the 
appellation  of  general,  which,  in  that  age,  im- 
plied  a  superiority  in  martial  exercises,  as  well 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  command.  The  Meesenian  excelled 
in  ail  these,  and  possessed,  besides,  a  degree  of 
military  enthusiasm,  which  as  it  was  employed 
to  retrieve  the  desperate  affairs  of  his  country, 
deserves  to  be  for  ever  remembered  and  ad- 
mired. Sensible  how  much  depended  on  the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  war,  he  imme- 
diately marched  to  Sparta ;  entered  the  city, 
which  was  neither  walled  nor  lighted,  during 
night ;  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
monument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy, 
and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of 
that  warlike  gt^dess. 

The  hardiness  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled 
hj  the  singular  intrepidity  of  his  companions 
Panormoua  and  Gonippus.  While  the  Lace- 
dsmoniaas  celebrated,  in  their  camp,  the  fes- 
tiral  of  their  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
two  youths  of  Andania,  mounted  on  fiery 
steeds,  with  lances  in  their  hands,  and  a  purple 
mantle  flowing  over  their  white  vestments, 
presented  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  joy- 
ous assembly.  The  superstitious  crowd,  dis- 
solved in  mirth  and  wine,  imagined  that  their 
heavenly  protectors  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  in  order  to  grace  the  festival  established 
in  their  honour.^    As  they  approached,  un- 

6  Panaaotu,  p.  306.  Howerer  turpruing  this  credolity 
ntj  appear  in  the  *>rownt  age,  it  ia  attealed  by  the  most 


armed,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen,  the  young  Messenians 
couched  their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude 
with  irresistible  fury,  slew  them  with  their 
weapons,  or  trod  them  down  with  their  horses, 
and  before  the  assembly  recovered  from  its  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  set  out,  in  triumph,  on 
their  return  to  Andania. 

These  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  suf- 
ficient to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and 
to  make  them  seek  the  advice  of  Apollo.  The 
oracle,  when  consulted  by  what  means  they 
might  change  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered 
them  to  demand  a  general  from  Athens;  a 
4  p  response  highly  mortifying  to  the  high 
62.1.  '  ^P'^'^^^  spirit,  as  their  own  kings,  de- 
scended from  Hercules,  were  the  con- 
stitutional conmianders  of  their  armies.  In 
compliance,  however,  with  the  mandate  of  the 
god,  the  haughtiness  of  Sparta  was  obliged  to 
make  a  request  which  the  jealousy  of  Athens 
durst  not  venture  to  refuse.  The  Athenians, 
when  informed  of  the  oracle,  immediately  des- 
patched to  Sparta,  Tyrtsus,  a  man  who,  like 
every  Athenian  citizen,  had,  indeed,  borne 
arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank  in  the  army.  He  was  chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^  Amon^  the  Spartans,  how- 
ever, he  was  regarded  as  me  sacred  messenger 
of  the  divinity ;  and  his  verses  were  supposed 
to  convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  in- 
spired by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  con- 
tinued to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  ora- 
cle, as  well  as  against  all  the  other  enemies  of 
Messenia.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three 
successive  engagements,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  so  similar,  tliat  they  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  each  other.  They  were 
all  fought  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the 
most  remarkable  at  a  place  cfdled  the  Boar's 
Monument,  from  a  tradition  that  Hercules  had 
anciently  sacrificed  there  an  animal  of  that 
species.  The  Messenians  were  reinforced  by 
the  assistance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon, 
as  well  as  of  Argos  and  Arcadia.  The  Spar- 
tans were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  Uieir 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  Elis.  The  combined  army  was  commanded 
by  Anaxander  the  Spartan  king,  whoso  influ- 
ence, however,  was  rivalled  by  the  authority 
ofHecatfeus  the  diviner,  and  of  Tyrteus  the 
poet.  The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet  worthy 
of  being  opposed  to  Tyrtieus ;  but  the  predic- 
tions of  their  diviner  Theodes  were  able,  on 
some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself. 


unquestionable  evidence.    9trikin(|r  instaaea  of  it  will  oc- 
cor  in  later  poriods  of  the  Geeek  history.     , 
7  TnsiKniB  Homerui, 
Tyrtipusque  marcs  animos  in  martia  bella, 
Veniibtts  exncuit.  HoR. 

Three  pooma  of  Tyrtnus,  containing  the  praise  of  valoar, 
are  preserved  in  Stobieus ;  a  fourth  on  the  lame  subject,  in 
the  only  oittion  now  remaining  of  Lyeurgus,  the  Athenian 
orator,  the  friend  and  rival  of  Demosthenes.  A  few  de- 
tached coupleti  may  alio  be  road  in  Strabo  and  Paoiania^ 
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Tke  racceis  of  the  aiga^emmit  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  minted  exertion  of  the  Meeee- 
nian  general.  At  the  he«d  of  a  small  band  of 
chosen  companions,  he  charged  the  principal 
division  of  the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by 
the  kings  in  person.  The  resistance  was  obsti- 
nate, and  lasted  for  several  hours.  When  the 
Spartans  began  to  give  way,  Aristomenes  or- 
dered a  new  body  of  troops,  to  complete  his 
success,  to  rout  and  pursue  the  enemy.  He, 
with  his  litde  but  determined  band,  attacked 
a  second  division  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  which 
still  continued  firm  in  its  post*  Having  com« 
polled  these  also  to  retreat,  ho,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops  against 
a  third,  and  then  against  a  fourth  brigade,' 
both  of  which  giving  ground,  the  whole  army 
was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achievements 
was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  re- 
ceived their  favourite  hero  with  joyous  accla- 
mations; and  the  women,  strewing  his  way 
with  flowers,  sung  in  his  praise  a  stanza  that 
has  reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with 
elegant  simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  obtain- 
ed over  the  >Lacedffimonians. ' 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  vir- 
tues of  Aristomenes,  inspired  him  with  a  ge- 
nerous ambition  to  deserve  the  sincerest  ^ti- 
tude  of  his  coUntrymen.  With  unremitting 
activity  he  continued,  with  his  little  band  of 
faithful  adherents,  to  overrun  the  hostile  ter- 
ritory^  to  destroy  the  defenceless  villages,  and 
to  carry  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  >  The 
towns  of  Phars,  Carya,  and  Egiio,  successively 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  ravages. 
In  the  first,  ho  found  a  considerable  booty,  in 
money  and  commodities ;  in  the  secondf  he 
found  a  booty  stiU  more  precious,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing  in  the 
chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably  pro- 
tected against'  tlie  licentious  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som offered  by  their  parents.  Afler  attacking 
Egila,  Aristomenes  met  with  an  unexpected 
check  from  tlio  enthusiasm  of  .the  Spartan 
matrons,  who  "^ote  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres 
in  a  neighbouring  temple,  long  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had 
been  trained  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
other  sex,  issued  forth  from  the  temple,  and 
assailing  the  Mossenians  with  knives,  hatchets, 
burning  torches,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
sacrifice,  throw  them  into  disorder,  wounded 
several  of  the  soldiers,  and  seized  the  person 
of  their  commander.  Next  day,  however, 
Aristomenes  was  delivered  from  captivity, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Archidamea,  priest- 
ess of  Ceres,  whose  susceptible  heart  had  long 
admired  and  loved  the  merit  and  renown  of  the 
brave  Messenian. 

The  amazing  success   of  tlio   Messenians, 

1  PauMniaa  ackaowlodgos  Umt  the  exploit!  of  Aristo- 
menos,  in  thii  cnj^agomeBt,  almoet  exceed  beltof.  Paiiiian. 
Meiaen.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  cha- 
racter and  explotta,  an  woH  aa  in  the  iituatioo,  of  Ariitomo- 
neL  and  thoto  of  the  ceUibratod  Seottiah  paUiot  Wallace. 
Vid.  Buehu.  Hint.  Scot  1.  nii.  paaiiin. 


which,  in  the  coune  of  three  years,  had  been 
interrupted  only  by  this  incorndderabie  acci- 
dent, disposed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon 
the  war,  and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  enjoy 
the  honour  and  advantages  which  they  had  so 
bravely  earned.    This  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  senate  and  assembly.    The  allies  of 
Sparta  readily  adopted    the   same    opinion. 
TyrtsBus  alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  mea<* 
sure,  with  all  the  force  of  his  authority.    The 
sacred  character  of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  in- 
fluence of  his  poetry,  prevailed  ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans again  entered  Messcnia  with  an  army,  as 
numerous  and  powerful  as  any  they  had  before 
collected.  But  at  sight  of  Uie  Messenian  troops, 
headed  by  Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  into 
new  consternation.  The  dreaded  prowess  of  their 
heroic  antagonist,  which  they  had  so  often  and 
so  fatally  experienced,  continually  presented 
itself  to  their  minds ;  and  the  inspired  arts  of 
TyrtSBus  were  again  necessary  to  resist  the  in- 
creasing panic.    A  second  time  he  revived 
their  drooping  courage,  while  he  expatiated  on 
the  glory  of  ancient  warriors ;  the  magnani- 
mity of  despising  fortune ;  the  praise  and  ho- 
nours of  valour ;  the  joys  and  rewards  of  vie- 
tory.3    These  sentiments,  dictated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  heroism,  fired  their  minds  with  martial 
ardour.    Disregarding  the  sweets  of  life,  they 
longed  for  an  honourable  death.   One  consider- 
ation only  (such  was  the  superstition  of  ancient 
times)  damped  the  generous  warmth  that  ani- 
mated their  souls.    In  an  engagement,  which  . 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  be 
fought  with  the  tnost  obstinate  valour  on  both 
sides,  what  crowds  of  warriors  must  fall,  whose 
bodies,  heaped  together  in  horrid  confusion, 
could  not  be  recognised  by  their  friends,  or  ob- 
tain, with  due  solemnity,  the  sacred  rights  of 
funeral !     This    melancholy    thought,  which 
chilled  the  boldest  heart  with  religious  horror, 
might  have  formed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  their  success,  had  not  their  terrors  been 
removed  by  the  prudent  missionary  of  Apollo. 
By  the  advice  of  Tyrtieus,  each  soldier  tied  a 
token, inscribed  with  his  name  and  designation, 
round  his  right  arm,  by  means  of  which  his 
body,  however  disfigured,*  might  be  known  to 
his  friends  and  kindred;    Thus  fortified  against 
tlie  only  illusion  that  could  alarm  the  minds 
of  men  who  preferred  death  to  a  defeat,  they 
mshod  forward  to  attack  their  dreaded,  and 
hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The  Messenian  general  had  drawn  np  his 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from 
which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Trenches.^  The  national  strengtli 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Area* 
dian  troops,  commanded  by  their  king  Aristo- 
crates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for 
the  victory. 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  little  pri- 
vate wealth, had  a  considerable  public  treasure, 
with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those 
whom  they  despaired  to  conquer.  With  this, 
perhaps,  on  many  former  occamons,  they  had 

2  Tyrtsiu,  p.  9  and  3.  edit.  Glaig. 

3  Confuca  corpornm  lineamenta.    Justin. 

4  Folybioi,  1.  ir.    Btrabo,  1.  viii. ' 
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tempted  the  avarice  of  Aiistocrates,  who,  from 
want  of  opporttmity  rather  than  of  inclination 
to  betray^  had  hitherto  maintained  hie  jfidelity 
inviolate.  But  when  he  perceived  the  unusual 
ardour  which  animated  the  enemy ;  and  reflect- 
ed, that  if,  without  his  cpncujrrence,  victory 
should  declare  itself  on  their  side,  he  might 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  an  occasion  to  earn  the 
wages  of  hi&  intended  iniquity,  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and  to  ensure 
tacc^es  to  the  Lac'edsBmonians.  In  sight  of  the 
two  armies  he  explained  and  exaggerated  to 
his  troops  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
Spartans ;  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  in  case 
they  themselves  were  obliged  to  give  ground  ; 
and  the  inauspicious  omens  which  threatened 
destmctioi^to  Messene.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
ruin  ready  to  overtake  the  allies,  he  command- 
ed hie  men  to  be  prepared  to  follow  him  on  the 
first  ngnal  for  the  engagement.  When  the 
charge  was  sounded,  and  the  Messenians  were 
preparing  to  resist  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
Aristocrates  led  off  his  Arcadians  ;  and,  to 
make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed  the 
whole  Messenian  army.  The  Messenians, 
confounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  ma- 
nifest, almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  Spartans.  Many  forsook  their 
ranks,  and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  sometimes 
conjuring  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
sometimes  reproaching  them  with  their  perfi- 
dious ingratitude.  Their  entreaties  and  insults 
were  alike  vain ;  their  army  was  surrounded 
almost  on  every  side ;  the  little  band  of  Aris- 
tomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  valour,  re- 
^sting  the  efforts,  and  breaking  through  the 
embattled  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Their 
example  Encouraged  others  of  their  country- 
men to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery  ;  but, 
in  attempting  this  dangerous  measure,  the 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  perished,  as  well 
at  the  generals  Androclcs,  Phintas,  and  Phanas, 
persons  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo- 
menea,  formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
fate  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event 
of  a  battle.  The  contention  was  not  between 
mercenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade, 
which  they  carHed  on  merely  from  interest,* 
without  emulation  or  resentment.  The  citi- 
zens of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liber- 
ties and  forttmes,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
for  eveiy  object  held  dear  or  valuable  among 
Inen.  In  such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  animosity  as  well  as  of 
their  strength ;  nor  did  the  conflict  cease,  till 
the  biie  party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extre- 
mity. It  was  not  extraordinary,  therefore, 
that  after  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Trenches, 
the  Messenians  should  be  unable  to  keep  the 
field.  Aristomenes,  however,  determined,  while 
he  preserved  his  Ufe,  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence. With  this  view  he  collected  the  mise- 
rable remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops ;  as- 
sembled the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  open 
country ;  abandoned  the  cities  and  villages  on 
the  plain,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors;  and 
ieixed  with  his  tittle  army,  the  strong  fortress 
H 


of  Eira,  situate  among  the  mountains  which 
rise  along  the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  de- 
fended on  the  north  by  the  river  Ned  a,  and 
open  only  on  the  south  towards  the  harbours 
of  Pylus  and  Methone,  which  offered  it  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  com,  fish,  and  other  necessary 
provisons. 

A    p  In  this  situation  the  gallant  Mes- 

6n2— 671  ^^^^'^  resisted,  for  eleven  years, 
'  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  fortress.  Nor  was  he  sa- 
tisfied with  defending  the  place ;  on  various 
occasions  he  made  vigorous  and  successful  sal- 
lies against  the  besiegers.  With  a  body  of 
three  hundred  Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and 
fidelity,  he,  at  different  times,  over-ran  the 
Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  such  cities 
as  were  either  weakly  garrisoned  or  negligently 
defended.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  incursions 
equally  dishonourable  and  destructive^  the 
Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  waste, 
and  Uius  rendered  incapable  of  affording  sub- 
sistence to  the  enemy.  But  they  themselves 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  inconveniency  of  this 
measure.  As  the  lands  towardis  that  frontier 
were  the  most  fertile  in  the  province,  and  the , 
crops  in  other  parts  had  failed  through  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  the  Spartans  were 
threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of  famine ; 
to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wasted  grounds, 
deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous  injunc- 
tion of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the  hor- 
rors of  a  sedition.  Tyrtieus  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by 
appeasing  the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  t^e 
Spartans  patiently  to  bear,  in  the  seiVice  of 
their  country,  the  loss  of  fortune,  as  well  as 
of  life. 

While  the  enemy  wefe  disturbed  by  these 
commotions,  Aristomenes  set  out  from  Eira, 
with  his  favourite  band,  and,  marching  all 
night,  arrived  by  day-break  at  Amyclie,  a  La- 
cedsBmonian  city,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
£urotas,at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital.  Having  entered  the  place  without  re* 
sistance,  he  carried  off  a  considerable  booty  in 
slaves  and  merchandise,  and  returned  to  his 
mountains,  before  the  Spartans,  though  ap- 
prised of  his  incursion,  could  arrive  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried 
on  with  equal  success,  inspired  into  the  Messe- 
nians a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  Neglecting  Uiat 
celerity,  and  those  precautions,  to  which  they 
owed  their  past  advantages,  they  began  to  con- 
tinue so  long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans 
found  an  opportunity  to  intercept  their  return. 
The  little  band  of  Aristomenes  behaved  with 
its  usual  gallantry,  and  long  defended  itself 
against  far  superior  numbers,  headed  by  the 
two  kings  of  Sparte.  The  commander,  after 
receiving:  pia^ny  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  with  fifty  of  his  bravest  companions,  car- 
ried in  chains  to  the  Lacedaemonian  capital. 
The  resentment  of  that  republic  against  those 
who  had  inflicted  on  her  such  dreadful  calami- 
ties, was  not  to  be  gratified  by  an  ordinary 
paniahment.    After  much  deliberation,  the  pri- 
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B<ni«n  w«re  thrown,  alive,  into  the  Ceada ;  a 
profound  oayem,  which  wat  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  receptacle  for  the  roost  atrocious 
criminals.  AH  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  fall ;  he  alone  was  preoerved 
by  an  accident,  which  though  natural  enough 
in  itself,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.^  The  Spartans,  who  loved  va- 
lour even  in  an  enemy,  permitted  him,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield  ;  a 
weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  Grecian  soldiers.  As  he  descended  into 
tiie  deep  cavity,  thiB.  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
buckler,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life. 
Two  days  he  continued  in  this  miserable  dun- 
geon, amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead 
bodiesi,  his  face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting 
the  slow  approaches  of  certain  death.  The 
third  day  (at  day-bi^ak)  he  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  devouring  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  companions.  He  al- 
low^ the  animal  to  i^iproach  him,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  be  defend- 
ed himself  against  its  bite  with  the  other,  he 
determined  to  follow  wherever  it  should  con- 
duct him.  The  fox  drew  towards  a  chink  in 
the  rock,  by  which  he  had  entered  the  cavity, 
and  through  which  he  intended  to  get  out. 
Aristom^es  then  gave  liberty  to  his  guide, 
whom  he  followed  with  much  difficulty, 
terambhng  through  the  passage  which  had 
been  opened  for  his  deliverance.  He  imme- 
diately took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  received 
with  pleasing  astonishment  among  his  trans- 
ported companions.  * 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  was  soon 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  de- 
serters, whose  information  on  such  a  subject 
was  not  more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought 
intelligence  of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Aris- 
tomenes convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spar- 
tans. He  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  the  besiegers  ;r  that  thiase  troops  were  still  on 
their  march,  observing  no  order  or  discipline  in 
the  day,  and  encamping  during  night  without 

Sards  or  sentinels.  A  general  less  active  and 
B  enterprising,  would  not  have  neglected  so 
favourable  an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
But  Aristomenes  alone  was  capable  of  efiecting 
tius  purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployed. That  DO  appearance  of  danger  might 
alarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set 
out  unattended,'  waited  their  approach  in  con- 
cealment, attacked  the  camp  in  the  dead  of 
night,  marked  his  route  with  blood,  and  re- 
tuniing  loaded  with  spoils  to  Eira,  offered  to 
Messenian  Jove  the  Heeatomphonia :  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  victims,  which  he  alone  was  en- 
titled to  perform,  who  with  his  own  hand  had 
killed  a  hundred  of  his  enemies.  This  was  the 


1  An  «af1e,  it  is  mid,  flew  to  hia  relief,  which  arom  from 
Jib  haTing  a  spread  ea^fle  on  hit  shield.  Paiuanias  sayi, 
ha  nrw  the  shield,  which  was  preserved  in  the  subterraneous 
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third  time  the  Messenian  hero  had  celebrated 
the  same  tremendous  rite. 

Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  perse- 
vering efforts  of  .a  single  man  prolonged  the 
destiny  of  Eira.    Aristomenes  might  have  still 
withstood  the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  -Spar- 
tans, but  he  could  not  withstand  the  unerring 
oracles  of  Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fall  ot 
the  devoted  city.    The  purpose  of  the  gods, 
however,  was  accomplished,  not  by  open  force, 
but  by  the  secret  treachery  of  a  Lacedemonian 
adulterer.    This  Lacedemonian  was  the  slave 
of  Emperamus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field 
yielded,  the  poet  of  honour  only  to  the  kings. 
The  perfidious  slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy 
with  his  master^s  property,  and  had  formed  an 
intrigue  with  a  Messenian  woman  whom  he 
visited  as  c^ten  as  her  husband  was  called  in 
hb  turn  to  guard  the  citadel.    Amidst  the 
miserable  joys  of  their  infamous  commerce  the 
lovers  were  one  night  disturbed  by  the  hus- 
band, who  loudly  claimed  admittance,  which 
however  he  did  not  obtain  till  his  wife  had 
concealed  the  adulterer.    When  the  wife  with 
the  most  insidious  flattery,  inquiring  by  what 
excees  of  good  fortune  she  was  blessed  with 
her  husband^s  unexpected  return,  the  simple 
Messenian  related,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
poets,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  so 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high 
grounds;  nor  could  their  desertion  be  attended 
with  any  bad  consequences  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  pre- 
vented by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the 
rounds  as  usual;  and  as  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Spartans  should  venture  an 
attack  against  the  citadel  during  the  obscurity 
and  horror  of  a  tempest.    The  Lacedemonian 
slave  overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a 
pieoe  of  intelligence,  which  he  well  knew  might 
not  only  atone  for  his  past  crimes,  but  entitle 
him  to  gratitude  from  his  ancient  master.    He 
cautioudy  escaped  from  his  concealment,  and 
sought  with  the  utmost  celerity  the  Spartan 
camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being  then  present, 
the  command  belonged  to  Emperamus,  who 
readily  pardoned  the  fortunate  treachery  of  a 
servant  that  had  afforded  him  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  anjbition. 
Notwithstanding  the  slipperiness  of  the  steep 
ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direction  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded   citadel,  and 
obtained  possession  of  idl  the  principal  posts 
before  the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their 
danger. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accom- 
panied by  the  warlike  prophet  Theodes,  toge- 
ther with  their  respective  sons  Gorgus  and 
Manticles,  endeavoured  to  animate  the  despair 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  make  them  de- 
fend to  the  last  extremity,  the  little  spot  of 
ground  to  which  they  could  yet  apply  the  en- 
dearing name  of  country.  Such  however  were 
the  terrors  and  confusion  of  the  night  (the 
darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest,  being  rendered 
still  more  dreadful  by  the  presence  of  an  armed 
enemy,)  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  the 
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^j  *  Mewwiniaini  into  such  an  order  of  bat- 
^^^  tie  aa  might  enable  them  to  act  with 
XZ7II.  ^  concert  or  effect  When  the  morning 
g^*  '  appeared  they  saw  the  danger  more 
*  '  distinctly  than  before,  and  tlM  impoa- 
aibiUty  of  any  other  aaaiatance  than  what  may 
be  derived  ^om  despair.  They  determined, 
at  eyery  haaard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the 
Spartan  battalions.  Even  the  women  armed 
tfaemaelyes  with  tiles,  with  stones,  with  every 
weapon  that  presented  itself  to  their  fory. 
They  lamented  that  the  violence  of  the  wind 
prevented  them  &om  mounting  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  which  they  had  purposed  to  throw 
down  on  the  enemy;  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their 
counUy,  than  dragged  in  captivity  to  Sparte. 
Suck  generous  resolutions  ought  to  have  re- 
tarded the  fate  of  Measene ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  fight  against  superior  numbers,  aided  by 
the  elemente  and  by  the  manifest  partiality  of 
the  gods;  for  the  thunder  happening  on  the 
right  of  the  Spartans,  afforded  them  an  auspi- 
cious omen  of  future  victory,  and  presented  to 
the  Messeniaas  the  sad  prospect  of  impending 
calamities. 

These  dicumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
Spartans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of 
Hecatus  the  diviner,  who  advised  that  the 
soldiers  who  composed  the  last  ranks,  as  they 
oould  not  be  brought  up  to  the  attack,  should 
be  remanded  to  the  camp;  and  after  refreshing 
themselves  with  sleep  and  nourishment,  re- 
called to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen. 
Thus,  without  depriving  themselves  of  present 
strength,  the  Spartans  provided  for  a  future 
supply  of  fresh  troops;  while  the  Messenians, 
engaged  in  continual  action  with  the  assail- 
ante,  were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  combat 
cold,  sleep,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  For  three 
days  and  nights  they  withstood  the  combined 
force  of  these  finally  irresistible  enemies;  and 
when  at  length  they  began  to  give  way,  the 
diviner  Theodes  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  ^*  That  they  were 
not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Messenians 
always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  was  the  will 
of  the  gods !  who  commanded  him  to  periah  in 
the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future  age, 
was  destined  to  rise  from  ite  ruins." 

It  mi^t  have  been  expected  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  Aristomenes  would  have  chosen  the 
same  honourable  occasion  of  expiring  with  the 
freedom  of  his  republic.  But  the  general  pre- 
fbired  life  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  small 
remnant  of  a  community,  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  be. immortal,  not  only  from  the 
prediction  of  Theodes,  but  from  another  cir- 
cumstance equally  important.  When  the  down- 
frd  of  Eira  was  foretold  by  the  orade  of  Apollo, 
the  prudent  chief  had  removed  to  a  place  of 
seeority  some  sacred  pledges  believed  to  con- 
tain the  fate  of  Messene.  These  mysterious 
securities  consisted  of  thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  on  which  was  en- 
graved an  account  of  the  history  and  worship 
ofthe  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Having 
concealed  in  moimt  Ithimie  this  invaluable 
momunent,  which  had  been  delivered  down  in 
▼eoerfttion  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  Ariito^ 


menes  determined  never  to  despair  of  the  for- 
tune, or  to  forsake  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Although  he  perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  become  necessary  to  relinquish  Eira,  ha 
did  not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  safety  of 
its  remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve 
them,  the  only  expedient  that  could  be  emo 
ployed,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  was  the 
sounding  a  retreat,  and  the  collecting  into  one 
body  such  of  his  soldiers  as  were  not  already 
too  far  engaged  with  the  Spartans.  Having 
accomplished  this  measure,  he  placed  the  wo- 
men and  children  ii^  the  centre  of  the  battalion, 
and  committed  the  command  of  the  rear  to 
Gorgus  and  Manticles.  He  himsdf  conducted 
the  van,  and  marchins  towards  the  enemy  with 
his  spear  equally  poised,  and  with  well-regu- 
lated valour,  ahowed,  by  his  mien  and  counte- 
nance, that  he  was  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity  the  little  remnant  of  the  Mesaenian 
stete.  The  Spartans,  aa  directed  by  Hecatus 
the  diviner,  opened  their  ranks,  anid  allowed 
them  to  pass  unhurt,  judiciously  avoiding  to 
irritete  their  despair.  The  Messenians  aban- 
doned their  city,  and  in  mournful  ailenoo 
marched  towards  Arcadia. 

As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were 
more  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of 
modem  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more 
generous  and  sincere.  When  the  Arcadians 
were  informed  of  the  taking  of  Eira,  they 
travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them 
victuals,  clothing,  and  all  things  necessary  to 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives ;  whom 
having  met  at  mount  Lycsa,  they  invited  into 
their  dties,  offered  to  divide  with  them  their 
lands,  and  to  give  them  their  daughters  in  . 
marriage.' 

The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Arcadians 
animated  Aristomenes  to  an  exploit, 'the  bold* 
ness  of  which  little  corresponded  with  the  de- 
pression incident  to  his  present  fortune.  He 
had  only  five  hundred  soldiers  whose  activity 
and  strength  were  still  equal  to  their  valour; 
and  these  he  commanded,  in  the  presence  of 
his  allies,  to  march  straightway  to  Sparte, 
Three  hundred  Arcadians  desired  to  share  the 
glory  of  this  spirited  enterprize ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  LacedaB- 
monians  were  employed  in  plundering  Eira, 
this  small  but  valiant  body  of  men  might  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  city  deprived  of  ite 
usual  defence.  The  arrangemento  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  with  the  Arcadian  kinip 
Aristooratee,  whose  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
the  Trendies  had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the 
Messenians,  and  whose  artifice  had  since  per- 
suaded them,  that  his  shamefril  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  of  panic  terror,  not  of 
perfidious  intention.  A  second  time  the  trea- 
cherous Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
coui^try  fuad  ite  allies.  Having  retarded  the 
1^1  execution  of  Aristomenes's  project, 

Ol3rmp.  ^^  pretence  that  the  appearance  of 
?^n  i^i  *^®  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he 
A.  C  671.  jjeepatehed  a  confidential  slave  to 
Sparta,  who  discovered  the  imminent  danger 
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threatening  that  repablic  to  Anaxander  the  La- 
cedflBmonian  kmg.-^  The  slave  was  interoepted 
on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  from  that  prince, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  faithfViI  services 
of  his  ancient  benefactor.     Upon  the  discovery 
of  this  letter,  which  totally  disconcerted  the 
intended  enterprizo  against  Sparta,  tlie  Arca- 
dians, frantic  with  disappointment  and  rage, 
stoned  to  death  the  perfidious  traitor  who  dis- 
graced the  name  of  king.     The  Messenians 
joined  not  in  the  execution  of  this  substantial 
act  of  justice.     Watching  the  countenance  of 
Aristomenes,    whose    authority    was    equally 
powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  they 
observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by  re- 
sentment, it  was  softened  by  grief.     The  hero 
was  affected  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  on 
Reflecting  that  the  only  design  was  now  ren- 
dered abortive,  by  which  ho  could  soon  hope 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.     Both 
nations  testified  the  most  signal  detestation  of 
the  character  of  Aristocrates.     The  Arcadians 
extinguished  his  name,  and  extirpated  his  whole 
race.    The  Messenians  erected  a  column  near 
the  temple  of  Lycaean  Apollo  (so  named  from 
mount  Lycea,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,) 
with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his  crime  and 
punishment;  asserting  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing treacherous  baseness  from  the  investi- 
gation of  Time,  and  tlie  penetrating  mind  of 
Jove;  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  bless 
the  land  of  Arcadia.' 

Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one before  Christ.  The  fugitive  Messenians 
experienced  various  fortunes.  The  aged  and 
infirm  were  treated  by  iJie  Arcadians,  among 
whom  they  continued  to  reside,  with  all  the 
cordial  attention  of  ancient  hospitality.  The 
voung  and  enterprising  took  leave  of  their 
benefactors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Aristo- 
Olvmn  nienes  repaired  to  Cyllene,  a  harbour 
xxvii  ^  belonging  to  the  Eleans.  Agreeably 
A  C  fi70  *°  ^®  information  which  they  had 
received,  they  found  in  that  place 
their  coui^trymen  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  with 
ivhom  they  consulted  about  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring new  establishments.  It  was  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  their  Elean  friends,  not  to  un- 
dertake aqy  expedition  for  this  purpose  until 
the  return  of  spring,  when  they  should  again 
ponvene  in  full  assembly,  finally  to  conclude 
this  impqrtant  deliberation.  Having  met  at 
the  time  appointed,  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to  the  wisdom 
|Lnd  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes,  who  declared 
his  opinion  for  establishing  a  distant  colony, 
but  declined  the  honour  of  conducting  it  in 
person,  and  named  for  this  office  the  brave 
Messenian  youths  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  The 
former  of  these  inheriting  his  father's  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  which, 
from  its  situation  in  tlie  Ionian  Sea,  lay  con- 
veniently for  harassing  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laconia. '  Manticles  proposed  a  different  opi- 
nion, observing  that  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
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though  less  advantageously  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  revenge,  was  far  better  adapted  to 
supply  tlie  necessary  comforts  of  life ;  and  that 
the  Messenians,  if  once  settled  in  that  \axg% 
and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  tho 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  inflicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance 
or  utihty  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Me«- 
senians ;  for  before  any  resolution  was  taken 
on  this  important  subject,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Rhegium,  then  governed  by  Auaxilas,  a 
prince  descended  from  the  royal  House  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  invited  his  wandering  countrymeii 
to  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat  in  his  domi- 
nions. When,  agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they 
arrived  at  Rhegium,  Anaxilaa  informed  them, 
that  his  subjects  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  oiratical  depredations  of  the  Zandeans,  an 
Eolian  colony,^  who  posflessed  a  delightful 
territory  on  the  opposite  coast.     With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Messenians  it  would  be  easy 
(he  observed)  to  destroy  that  nest  of  pirates;  a 
measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhegium  would 
be  delivered  from  very  troublesome  neighbours, 
and  the  Messenians.  enabled  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  most  delicious  situation  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  coast.     The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily;  the  Zandeans  were  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.     When  they  perceived  Uiat  part  of 
their  wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  continuing  in  arms, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  temples  of  Uieir  gods. 
Even  from   thfese  respected   asylums  the  re- 
sentment of  Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ; 
but  he  was  restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the 
Messenians,  who  had  learned  from  their  own 
calamities  to  pity  the  unfortunate.     The  Zaii> 
cleans,  thus  delivered  from  the  sword  and  from 
servitude,  the  ordinary  consequences  of  unsuc- 
cessful war,  swore  eternal  gratitude  to  their 
generous  protectors.  The  Messenians  returned 
this  friendly  sentiment  with  an  increase  of 
bounty;  they  allowed  the  Zandeans  either  to 
leave  the  place,  of  to  remain  in  the  honourable 
condition  of  citizens ;  the  two  nations  gradu- 
ally coalesced  into  one  community;  and  Zan- 
cle,  in  memory  of  the  conquest,  changed  its 
name  to  MesBene,^  a  name  which  may  still  he 
recognized  after  the  revolution  of  twenty-five 
centuries. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Aristome- 
nes declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
colony.  His  subsequent  fortune  is  differently 
related  by  ancient  writers.^  Pausanias,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest  account 
of  the  Messenian  hero,  informs  us,  that  he  sailed 


1  Tho  inMription  is  proiorvod  by  Polybios,  I.  iv.  and  by 
Pautaniaj,  Manon. 


2  Thucydid.  1-  vi. 

3  Such  is  the  account  of  Pausanios,  or  rather  of  the  an- 
cient authors  whom  he  follows.  But  it  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled, that  Ilerodotiu,  lib.  vi.  c.  ^.  Thucydides,  p.  114.  and 
Dioaorus,  lib.  xi.  place  Anaxilas,  kin|(  of  Rhegium,  much 
later  than  tlie  second  Messenian  war.  It  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  Pausanias,  writing  expressly  on  the  subject,  is 
entitled  to  more  credit  tJian  authors  who  only  speak  of  it 
incidentally.  But  when  we  reflect  that  these  authors  are 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems  no  way  of  solviuff 
the  difficnlly,  but  by  sup^iosing  two  princes  of  the  name  or 
Anaxilas,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a  spa* 
cies  of  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  ascribed  the  tnuia- 
actions  of  the  first. 

4  Confer.  Pausan.  Mesion.  ct  Plin.  1.  xi.  cap.  70.  Val. 
Maxim,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
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to  the  isle  of  Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the 
king  of  the  city  ^d  territory  of  lalysus  in  that 
island,  who  being  advised  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  most  illus- 
trious character  in  Greece,  had  without  hesi- 
tation preferred  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes. 
From  Rhodes  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  and  thence 
travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of  being 
presented  to  Ardys  king  of  the  Lydians,  pro- 
bably to  propose  some  enterprizo  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
4uctiv9  of  benefit  to  Mesaene.    But  upon  his 


arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  seizedwith  a  distemper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  suc<« 
cess,  but  none  with  greater  glory ;  other  charac- 
ters are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  hi£(- 
tory,  but  none  more  deserving  of  immortal 
fame ;  since  whatever  is  known  of  Aristomenes 
tends  to  prove,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  age  and  country,  he  united^  in  singular  per* 
fectjon,  the  merits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  powerp  of  the  understanding  and  the 
virtues  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Staie  of  ihe  Peloponnenu   after  tkt  Conqutsi  of  Mettema — Of  the  J^orthem  Rejmbliet  of 
Oreeee — Of  the  Oreeian  Cohniea — RevoltUiont  in  Government — MUUary  Transactiont — T%e 
first  Saered  War — Destrwtion  of  the  Criuean  Hepublie — Restoration  of  the  Pythian  Oame^-^ 
Dticription  of  the  Gymnastie  mid  Equestrian  Exercise* — History  of  Grecian  Music. 


npHE  conquest  of.  Messenia  rendered  Sparta 
the  most  considerable  power  in  Greece. 
The  Peloponnesus,  formerly  comprehending 
seven,  now  contained  only  six  independent 
states.  The  subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  re- 
mainder was  unequally  divided  among  the  Co- 
^.  rinthians,  Achieans,  Eleans,  Arca- 

^^f?"*.  dians,  and  Argives.  In  a  narrow 
A  C  'fifi'fi  ^^^^^  of  territory,  these  small  com- 
'  *  munities  exhibited  a  wonderful 
variety  of  character  and  manners.  The  cen- 
tral district  of  Arcadia,  consisting  of  one  con- 
tinned  cluster  of  mountains,  was  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  herdsmen,  proud  of  their  ances- 
try, and  confident  in  their  own  courage  and  the 
strength  of  their  country.  Their  EoUan  extrac- 
tion, tiieir  jealousy,  and  their  pride,  made  them 
disdain  connection  with  the  Dorians,  by  whose 
possessions  they  were  on  all  sides  surrounded. 
Careless  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  unceasing  hostilities  with  their  neigh- 
boars,  by  whom  they  were  despised  as  barba- 
rians, and  whom  they  contemned  as  upstarts; 
since,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Peloponne- 
sus, the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  maintained 
their  original  establishments.^ 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians 
presented  a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting 
the  mountainous  isthmus,  which,  towering  be- 
tween two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  north  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  form- 
ed the  principal  centre  of  inland  communica- 
tion and  foreign  commerce.^  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  their  impregnable  fortress  Acro-Corin- 
thus,  they  had  built  a  fair  and  spacious  city, 
extending  its  branches,  on  either  side,  to  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulfs,  whose  opposite 
waves  vainly  assailed  their  narrow  but  lofly 
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Aread.  Btrsbo,  1.  Tiii.  p.  386. 
Corinth,  c  iv. 


territory.^  Their  harbours  and  their  commeroe 
gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power.  They 
are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconve- 
nient ships,  or  rather  long-boats,  used  in  early 
times,  into  the  more  capacious  form  of  trireme^ 


7  Btrabo,  1.  vili.  r.  379. 

8'The  tnremes,  quadriremet,  quinqneremM  of  the  an- 
cienlo,  were  to  donoininated  from  the  ourober  of  tfae  ranki, 
or  tires,  of  oars  on  oacbsido  the  vessel ;  which  number  con- 
stitatod  what  we  mav  call  the  rate  of  the  ancient  shi^  of 
war.  It  was  long  a  desideratam  in  the  science  of  antiqui- 
ties to  determine  the  manner  of  arrangiM  these  ranks  of 
oars,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  position  ofthe  rowers.  The 
bulk  of  commentators  and  antiauaries  placed  the  sedilia,  or 
seats,  in  rows,  immediately  above  each  other,  upon  the 
sidesof  the  vessel,  which  they  supposed  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  ofthe  water.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  destroys  that  supposition.  The  rowers,  thus 
placed,  must  have  obstructed  each  other;  thejr  must  Aave 
occupied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed  with  too  unfavour* 
able  an  angle  on  the  ship's  side ;  above  all,  the  length  and 
weiffht  ofthe  oars  required  for  the  upper  tires,  must  hava 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totally  impracticable,  esp^' 
cially  as  we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  out 
one  man  to  each  oar.  These  inconveniences  were  pointed  out 
by  many ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  lieateiiant-generel  Melvilfo 
explained  how  to  remedy  them.  He  conjectured  that  th« 
waste  parts  of  the  ancient  gallies,  at  the  aistance  of  a  few 
feot  above  the  water's  edge,  rose  obliquely,  with  an  angle 
of  45**.  or  near  it ;  that  upon  the  inner  sides  of  this  wasto 
part,  tile  seats  ofthe  rowers,  each  about  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  space  d»- 
tween  each  seat,  and  those  on  all  sides  of  it,  than  should  be 
found  necessary  for  the  fVee  movements  of  men  when  row- 
ins  top^ether.  The  quincunx,  or  chequer  order,  would  affi>rd 
this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities,  the  incon- 
veniences above-mentioned  totally  disappear.  In  1773  the 
general  caused  the  fifth  part  ofthe  waist  of  a  quinqueremte 
to  be  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Pult»- 
ney  street.  This  model  contained,  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a 
very  small  space,  t)itrt^  roWen,  in  five  tires  of  six  men  in 
each,  lengthways,  making  one-fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on 
each  side  of  a  quinquoremis,  according  to  Polybios,  who 
assigns  three  hundred  for  tlie  whole  complement,  besides 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construction, 
the  advantages  of  which  appeared  evident  to  those  who 
examined  it,  servos  to  explain  many  diflleult  passages  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  concerniog  naval  mattant 
The  general's  discovery  is  confirmed  by  ancient  monu- 
ments. On  several  pieoee  of  sculpture,  particularly  at 
Some,  be  found  the  fignrea  of  war  gallies,  orparta  of  them, 
with  tiM  oars  represented  as  coming  down  nom  olir  holea 
cheqnerwisB.    In  the  Capo  di  Monta  Palace  at 
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gftlUes,!  Their  lea-fight  aninBt  their  rebel- 
liouB  colony,  Corcyra,  ia  me  first  naval  en- 
gagement recorded  in  history .^  It  was  fought 
.  p  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
779ZI  Christ,  at  which  time  the  Corinthians 
till  ^fl.^  (*^  ^^  ideas  of  wealth  and  luxury  are 
rdatiye)  were  already  regarded  by 
their  neighbours  as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
people.  The  influence  pf  wealth  to  produce 
fleryitude  prevailed  over  that  of  commerce, 
which  is  favourable  to  liberty.  Their  govem* 
jnent,  after  the  abolition  of  hionarchy,  was 
usurped  by  a  numerous  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  styled  Bacchiadie.*  This  oligarchy 
was  destroyed  by  Cypselus,  a  nuld  and  gentle 
ruler,^  whose  family  governed  Corinth  till  the 
year  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  before  Christ. 
The  contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth 
was  not  more  striking  than  that  between  Ar- 
ffolis  and  Acbaia.  The  citizens  of  Argos,  hav- 
ing expelled  their  kings,  were  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  reduce  and  domineer  over  the  in- 
ferior towns  in  the  province.  The  insolence 
of  the  capital  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
country.  Mycene,  Treaene,  Epidaurus,  and 
other  places  of  less  note,  were  often  conquer- 
ed, but  never  thoroughly  subdued.  Interest 
taught  them  to  unite ;  and  union  enabled  tiiem 
to  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Argos,  by  which 
they  were  branded  as  rebellions,  and  which 
they  reproached  as  tyrannical.*  The  fortunate 
difl^ct  of  Achaia,  having  suoeeesfully  resisted 
the  oppression  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy  de- 
scendant of  Agamemnon,  established,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  deraocratical  form  of  policy .^ 
Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfect 
equality  and  freedom.  This  equitable  confe- 
deracy prepared  the  way  for  the  Achiean  laws, 

00  celebrated  in  latter  times,  when  the  cause  of 
Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by  more  pow- 
erftil  guardians,  was  defended  by  the  feeble 
communities  of  Achaia.^ 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
Important  institutions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycur- 
gus.  The  very  opposite  systems  adopted  by 
these  great  legislators,  respectively  suited  the 
weakness  of  Elis  and  the  strength  of  Sparta,  and 
occasioned  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  former  republic^ 
and  the  warlike  ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines 
of  whose  national  character  grew  more  bold 
and  decisive  after  the  Messenian  conquest 
The  piteous  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  defended  their  freedom  with  the  most  per- 

N^M,  tha  rereiM  of  a  lam  iiiBda||lioae  of  Qordianni  has 
the  figars  of  a  trirenui,  witE  three  Uree,  eaeh  of  foarteen  or 
HAeen  oaiiL  lainng  oheqiierwiM  from  the  obliqoe  ride. 
Tbe  eoUeodon  atPortieicontaioi  ancient  paintiogt  of  nve- 
ral  gaUiei,  one  or  two  of  which,  by  preeenting  the  item  part, 
show  both  tho  obliqaity  of  Uieiridei,  and  the  rowi  of  oara 
raachinf  to  the  water.— The  labalanoe  of  thie  note isalready 
INibfiefaed  in  Governor  Pownall'i  Antiouities.  The  n- 
vemor,  however,  neaki  of  a  faDery  for  tne  rowecB.  which 

1  did  not  ohierve  in  the  fenerai*s  model ;  nor  do  I  appre- 
bend  that  inch  a  gallery  ooold  be  neccMary,  as  the  purpoie 
Ibr  which  it  ie  rappooed  to  have  been  intended,  U  eom- 
pletaly  amwered  by  the  wabt  part  of  the  veael. 

1  Thneydid.  1. 1,  c.  jdiL  .8  Ibid.    « 

3  Paocaa.  Corinth.  4  Ariclot  Polit  I.  v.  c.  zii. 

5  Paann.  L  vi.  e.  zxL    Diodor.  Sicol.  1.  zi.  p.  875. 

6  Paann.  Aehaic.   Stnho,  1.  viii.  p.  383,  et  eeq. 

7  Polyb.  1.  u.  8  Pauao.  EUw),  etitnbo.  1.  f  Ui. 


severing  bravery,  was  redaced  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  servitude.  Confounded  with  the 
miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those  wretched  vic- 
tims of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned 
to  laborious  drud|;ery,  exposed  to  daily  insult, 
and  compelled  (stdl  more  intolerable !)  to  tend 
their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fields, 
for  the  benefit  of  unrelenting  tyrants.^  The 
haughty  temper  of  the  Spartsas  became  con* 
tinuaUy  more  presumptuous.  They  totally 
disdained  such  arts  and  employments  as  they 
usually  saw  practised  by  the  industry  of  slaves. 
War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war,  were 
the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their  dig- 
nity to  pursue ;  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycur- 
gus,  rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  bat- 
Se,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renown- 
ed republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated 
by  the  stubborn  conflict  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians,  the  northern  states  had  been 
disturbed  by  petty  wars,  and  torn  b^  domestic 
discord.io  The  Greek  settlements  m  Thrace, 
in  Africa,  and  Magna  OrtBcia,  were  yet  too 
feeble  to  attract  the  regard  of  history.  But, 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  as  shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequMit 
chapter,  far  surpassed  their  European  brethren 
in  splendour  and  prosperity. 

Haying  abolished  the  regal  office,  tiie  Athe* 
nians,  whose  political  revolutions  were  follow- 
ed with  remarkable  uniformity  by  neighbour- 
ing states,  submitted  the  chief  administration 
of  their  affairs  to  a  ma^trate  entitled  Archon, 
or  ruler.  The  authority  of  the  Archon  long 
A  p  continued  hereditary:  it  became  after- 
-  '  wards  decennial :  at  length  nine  annual 
Archons  were  appointed  by  the  power* 
.  p  fill  class  of  nobility,  coni^isting  not  only 
^^  of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes 
as  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of 
those  Athenian  families  which  time  and  acdt 
dent  had  raised  to  opulence  and  distinction. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  gained  nothing 
by  these  revolutions.  The  equestrian  order,  so 
called  from  their  fighting  on  horseback,  which 
before  the  improvement  of  tactics,  rendered 
them  superior  in  every  rencounter  with  the  dia- 
orderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all  authority,  religious, 
A  n  civil,  and  military."  The  Athenian 
594  '  P^P^'^*  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude;  nor  did  they 
recover  their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom 
until  tbe  admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were 
restored  and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the 
beginniug  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus  were  only  in- 
terrupted by  foreiffn  hostilities.  Interference  of 
interest  occasionedinnumerable  contests  between 
Q,  the  Phocians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians 

jymp.    Qj|4>p}iessalians,theLocriansandiEto- 

jj^^       lians.    Their  various  inroads,  battles, 

AOO         ^'^^  >^®S^  which  were  begun  with  pas* 

sion,  curied  on  without  prudence,  and 


10  Thaoydid.  I  i. 


11  Aristot  PoUtic.  I.  iv.  c.  aiU. 
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cwnclnded  without  prodacin^  any  pennanent 
•ffect^hara  been  oonngned  by  aacient  historians 
to  a  just  oUtvion.  Bat  the  first  sacred  war  is 
reconimeaded  to  our  atlentioo,  both  on  account 
of  the  eaose  from  which  it  arose,  and  the  con- 
sequences with  which  it  was  attended.  This 
memoraUe  enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an 
injury  committed  agfainst  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; 
it  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphie- 
tyoQM ;  it  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
cities  aocudbd  of  sacrilegious  outrage;  and  its 
suooessful  condoston  was  celebrated  by  the 
Pythian  games  and  ftstiyal,  which,  of  all  Gre- 
cian institutioii%  had  the  most  direct  as  well  as 
most  powerful  tendency  to  refine  rudeness  and 
seflen  bariiarity. 

The  territory  of  the  Crisseans,  lying  to  the 
south  ef  Delphi,  comprehended,  in  an  extent 
of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  fif- 
teen in  breadth,  three  laige  and  flourishing 
cities ;  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gave  name  to 
the  province ;  Cirriia,  advantageously  situated 
tx  eomnwroe  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek  of 
the  Corinthian  |^ulf ;  and  Antieirrha,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  creek,  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  hdlebore,  as  well  as  for  the 
skin  with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  me- 
dicinal plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  so 
much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credulous 
antiquity.*  3 

.The  Crisseans  possessed  all  the  means  of 
happiness,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them. 
Their  territory,  though  small,  was  fertil^.4  and 
as  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative 
sterility  of  the  greatest  part  of  Phocis,^^  [x,  ac- 
quired and  deserved  the  epithet  of  happy. 
Their  harbour  was  frequented  by  the  vessels, 
not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  ioreiffo.  commerce, 
considering  the  limited  communication  between 
distant  countries  in  that  early  age ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  at  whi(£  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrive  without  passing  through  their 
dominions,  brought  them  eonsiderable  acces- 
sions of  wealth,'^  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  re- 
specL  But  these  advantages,  instead  of  satis- 
fying, increased  the  natural  avidity  of  the  Cris- 
seans. They  began  to  exact  vexatious  and 
exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who 
came  to  expose  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city, 
whieh,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of 
profligate  pilgrims  from  eveiy  quarter,  soon 
became  the  seat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of 
dissipation,  vanity,  and  licentious  pleasure.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  exclaim 
against  these  unexampled  impositions;  the 
taxes  were  continually  increased  ;  the  evil  ad- 
mitted not  the  Apectation  of  either  remedy  or 
relief;  and  the  strangers,  accostomed  to  it  by 
long  habit,  began  to  submit  without  murmur ; 
and  perhaps  endured  the  hardship  with  the 
Ifreater  patience,  when  they  perceived  that  they 
drew  back  the  tax  in  the  increased  price  of 
their  commodities.  Encouraged  by  this  ac- 
quiescence in  their  tyranny,  the  Crisseans  levied 
a  severe  impost  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks 
or  Barbarians,  who  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo ; 
a  measure  directly  inconsistent  with  a  decree 


13  eirsbo  sod  FHny. 
U  PaiMSB.  in  Pbecis. 


13  Stnbo,  p.  983,  st  aeq. 


of  the  Amphictyons,  which  declaied  that  all 
men  should  have  free  access  to  the  oracle,^^  as 
well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the 
Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminution 
of  their  profits  arising  from  the  holy  shrine. 
It  was  natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss, 
either  of  gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  extortions  of  the  Crisseans;  but 
their  remonstrances,  instead  of  producing  any 
happy  alteration  of  behaviour,  only  exaspe- 
rated men  grown  insolent  through  prosperity. 
In  the  time  of  profound  peace,  the  Crisseans, 
provoked  by  useful  admonitions,  which  they 
proudly  caUed  threats,  entered  <irithM^AiaB(Kad 
force  the  territories  of  their  neighbours ;  de^ 
stroyed  every  thin^  that  opposed  them,  with 
fire  and  sword ;  hud  the  defenceless  cities  un- 
der heavy  contributions,  and  carried  many  of 
the  inhabitants  into  servitude. '^  Delphi  itself, 
however  mueh  it  was  revered  in  Greece,  and 
respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations,  ap<r 
peared  to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  giratify  the  desire  of  plunder, 
than  to  excite  the  emotions  of  piety.  Neigh- 
bourhood had  rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
woods,  the  temples,  and  the  grottos  of  the 
presiding  divinity ;  with  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  many  of  his  ministers  they  were  pro- 
bably too  well  acquainted  to  hold  them  in 
much  reverence;  and  having  deserved  their 
resentment  by  what  they  had  already  done, 
they  resolved  to  render  it  impotent  by  what 
they  should  next  accomplish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no 
sooner  formied  than  executed.  The  imagina- 
tions of  men  were  i^ot  prepared  for  sych  an 
event;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  an  unexpected  and  abominable 
profanation.  The  enemy  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance, became  masters  of  the  temple,  and 
seised  the  rich  votive  ofierings  accumulated  by 
the  pious  generosity  of  ages.  Thence  they 
passed  into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  fu- 
rious through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plunder- 
ed, and  murdered  the  promiscuous  crowd,  who 
were  employed  in  the  usual  exercise  of  their 
devotions.  The  young  were  violated  with  a 
licentious  rage  which  bid  defiance  to  decency 
and  nature.  Even  a  deputation  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, dothed  in  the  venerable  garb  and 
bearing  the  respected  ensigns  of  their  office, 
were  repelled  with  blows  and  insults,  while 
they  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the  fatal  pfogresf^ 
of  these  frantic  and  impious  outrages,' com- ^ 
mitted  against  every  thing  held  sacred  among' 
men.i'^ 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  judge  and.  to  punish  the  atrocious  '  ^ 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced,  in  an  a 
uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some 
measure  liable.  Their  proceedmgs  were  re- 
tarded by  formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and 
disturbed  by  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the 
a&rgravated  crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not 
without  encountering  many  difficulties  and 
much  opposition,  that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian representatives,  roused  his  associates  to 


15  Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  418. 
17  Paufsn.  in  Phecic. 
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the  reiolution  of  t.yen^ng  the  offended  ma- 
jesty of  religion,  the  violated  laws  of  nature, 
and  their  own  personal  injuries.  When  at 
length  they  agreed  to  this  useful  and  pious  de- 
sign)  the  measures  pursued  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  in  all  the  future  wars  under- 
taken by  Ifaeir  authority,  were  equally  slow  and 
indecisive.  The  forces  which  they  at  first 
brought  into  the  field  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  enterprise  for  which  they  were  designed. 
After  various  reinforcements,  they  attempted 
ineffectually,  during  nine  summers  and  win- 
ters, to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
whioh  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth 'year  of 
the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the  power  of 
the  besiegers. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  years  strongly 
paint  the  igrnorance,  the  superstition,  and  the 
rude  manners  of  the  times.  The  Crisseans 
had  no  soonet  plundered,  than  they  abandoned 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice 
of  Solon,  the  Amphictyons  sent  messengers,  to 
consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means 
as  well  as  the  just  measure  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war 
on  the  Crisseans;  to  persecute  them  to  the 
last  extremity;  to  demolish  their  towns,  to 
desolate  their  country,  and  after  consecrating 
it  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  to 
prevent  it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  culti- 
vated for  the  service  of  man.^  In  obedience  to 
this  peremptoiy  injunction  of  the  god,  the  Am- 
phictyons returned  to  their  several  republics, 
in  order  to  collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  their  countcymen  in  the  common 
cause.*  The  Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply 
engaged  in  domestic  dissensions,  to  make 
effectual  efforts  fbr  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few 
adventurers  repaired  to  the  holy  standard;  and 
the  war,  neither  supported  by  vigour  of  execu- 
tion, nor  directed  by  wisdom  of  deliberation, 
languished  for  several  years  under  .different 
generals.  At  length  Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  of  great  valour  and  activity,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  Amphictyonic 
army.3  The  new  general  waited  till  the  time 
of  harvest,  to  ravage  the  open  country,  to  de- 
stroy the  villages  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  de- 
solate the  happy  Crimean  plain. 

On  several  occasions  he  defeated  the  army 
of  the  Crisseans,  who  made  frequent  and  vi^r- 
ous  sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions. 
But  when  he  attempted  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  fortified  strength  of  Crissa,  its  thick 
walls,  its  lofly  towers,  and  above  all,  the  acti- 
vity and  courage  of  its  citizens,  presented  ob- 
stacles which  it  was  impossible  to  surmount. 
The  art  of  besieging  towns  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  great  imperfection.  The  battering- 
rams,  and  other  engines  employed  in  this  opera- 
tion of  war,  were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to 
make  such  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  might  not 
easily  be  repaired.  It  was  in  vain  tiiat  Eurylo- 
chus attempted  by  blockade  to  reduce  the 
place.  The  enemy  were  furnished  with  all 
necessaries  in  great  abundance,  from  the  well- 
frequented  port  of  Cirrha.     Years  thus  passed 
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away,  and  nothing  decisive  was  6ffe<$ted.  The 
besiegers,  fatigued  with  labour,  and  uneasy  at 
disappointment,  had  often  abandoned  their 
camp,  and  cantoned  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  Crissean  territory,  where  they  expected 
more  salutary  supplies  df  provisions. 

When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
were  afiUcted,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war, 
with  a  pestilential  or  epidemic  disorder,  ooca^ 
sioned  either  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
the  great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 
warm  season  within  a  narrow  space,  or  by  some 
unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  great 
part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing 
contagion.  Anxious  for  the  public  safety  the 
Amphictyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 
Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 
the  aid  of  an  able  phjrsician,  exhorted  them  to 
bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  thefavm  tnth  gold. 
Ambassadors  were  immediately  despatched  to 
that  island,  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 
the  god,  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 
of  mystic  obscurity.  They  had  no  sooner  ex- 
plained their  commission  in  the  Coan  assembly, 
than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros^  rising 
up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.  ^  I  am 
the  fawn,^'  said  he,  "  pointed  out  by  ApoHo," 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  signifies  a  fawn,)  ^  and 
my  son  Chrysos"  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
gold)  "  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength, 
courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitore." 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  is  justly  celebrated, 
on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of  his 
descendant  Hippocrates,^  and  of  his  own  un- 
rivalled proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  become  the  heredi« 
tary  honour,  and  almost  the  appropriated  pos- 
session, of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  a  great  measure,  to  owe  its  present 
improvement  and  perfection.  Nebros  obeyed 
with  alacrity  the  injunction  of  Apollo,  the 
peculiar  patron  of  the  science  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. At  his  own  expense  he  equipped  a  ves- 
sel of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  valuable  medicines 
as  well  as  with  warlike  stores,  and  accompanied 
by  his  son  Chrysos,  set  sail  with  the  Am- 
phictyonic ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure  the 
confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity, 
restored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army. 
Their  numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  seemed  impossible  by  open 
force  to  put  a  successful  end  to  the  war.  On 
this  occasion  the  artful  Coan  employed  a  strata- 
gem, which  would  have  appeared  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  arms  which  had 
long  been  established  in  Greece,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  admonition. 
The  horse  of  Eurylochus  was  observed  for 
several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand,  and  to  strike 
his  foot  with  great  violence  against  a  particular 
spot  of  ground.    In  digging  under  tliis  ground, 


3  Wo  owf,  almost  pntirply,  the  history  recorded  in  tho 
toxt,  to  an  oralion  of  Thessalm,  son  of  Hippocrates,  ad- 
drened  to  thn  Athpnians.  It  is  published  amongtho  let- 
ters of  bis  fnther.  Vid.  Hippocrat.  Opera,  ex  edit.  F««it,T. 
ii.  p.  1201.  There  are  some  learned  dissertations  on  the  anh- 
ject  in  the  .Stli  and  7th  volumoa  of  tho  Momoira  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  BoUci  Lottrcs.       '        ■" 
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a  wood<npip«  wm  dMOoverad,  which  rapplied 
CriHA  with  water.    The  eztnerdinaiy  meuu 
by  which  this  dieeorerf  was  made,  convinoed 
the  ignorant  eredality  of  the  Greeks,  that  some 
important  advanla^  might  be  deriyed  from  it ; 
and  upon  mature   deliberation  it  was  con» 
doded,  that  ApoUo  had  thus  enggested  a  con- 
triyance  for  deetro/ing  hie  own  and  their  ene- 
miee.    Complying  therefore  with  the  heavenly 
intimation,  Nebroe  poisoned  the  conduit  of 
water ;  and  the  dfisct  of  this  detestable  artifice 
wae  soon  disoeniible  in  the  languid  efforts  and 
diminished  resistanoe  of  the  besieged^    The 
beaiegera,  en  the  other  hand,eneouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operations  with  redoubled  vigour.    A  reward 
was  propoeed  for  the  man  who  should  first 
mount  tiie  wallsi,  an  honour  obtained  by  the 
yoQthfhl  ardour  of  Chrysoe^    The  dty  was 
thai  taken  hj  assault ;  the  fbrtifications  were 
demoUshed,  tne  houeee  burnt,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants treated  with  a  eeTerity  proportioned  to 
the  atrocious  enormity  of  their  own  crimes,  and 
the  cxaeperated  resentment  of  the  viotors. 

The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  wm  not 
Q6mpletely  eieovted  by  the  destrootiott  of  the 
Criasean  capitals  Fart  of  that  impious  com- 
monity  still  subsistBd  in  the  maritime  town  of 
Cirrha,  the  reduction  of  which  most  have  pre- 
eented  great  dilBculties  to  the  Amphictyons, 
since  it  was  necessary  for  them  a  third  time  to 
have  recourse  to  the  orade.  The  answer  de- 
livefed  on  this  oooaiion  was  involved  in  two- 
fold obscunty.  The  words  of  the  god,  at  all 
times  dark  and  doubtful,  now  seemed  abso- 
lutely unintdligible,  sinoe  he  made  the  taking 
of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  expect,  depend  on  a  circumstance  that 
a]^»eered  at  first  sight  impossible.  ^  Tou  shall 
not  overturn,*'  eaid  he,  » the  lofty  towers  of 
Cinha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
Amphitrit^  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
of  ^  Holy  Land.**  How  could  the  sea  be 
oonveyed  for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and 
mountains,  so  that  its  waves  might  dash  againit 
the  cragST  predpioee.  which  surround  the  sacred 
grovee  in  Delphi  f  This  was  an  enigma  which 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Amphic^onie  council  acknowledged  them- 
edves  unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on 
which  aueeesB  was  promised  them  seemed  in- 
capable of  being  fulfilled ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Cirrha  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  un- 
alterable security ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  Am- 
pfaietyoas  gave  their  oj^nion,  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which 
seemed  disagreeable  to  Apollo,  by  whoee  ad- 
viee  the  war  had  been  origmally  undertaken. 

While  these  seatimeints  universally  prevailed 
in  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone 
feutured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advan- 
t^^eeue  ibr  the  confederates,  as  wdl  as  more 
hmionrable  Ibr  the  holy  ahrine.  His  superior 
wisdom  taught  him  tlie  impiety  of  supposing 
that  the  god-  should  require  an  impossibility,  as 
the  condition  of  happily  terminating  a  war,  the 
first  measures  of  which  he  had  himself  suggest- 
ed and  approfed.  It  exceeded,  indeed,  human 
pow«r  to  extend  the  sea  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land;  but  by  removing  this  boundaryi 
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it  was  possible  to  make  thii  Holy  Land  com- 
municate with  the  sea.  This  might  Msily  be 
accomplished,  since  it  sufficed  for  that  purpose 
to  consecrate  the  intermediate  space  with  the 
same  cwemonies  which  had  been  formerly  em- 
plmred  in  dedicating  the  Delphian  territory.^ 

The  opinion  of  Solon,  prop^Csed  with  much 
solemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  uaani* 
mous  approbation  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himsdf  should  not  have 
thouf^t  of  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  na* 
tural  and  so  obvious.  The  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  canying  it  into  execu« 
tion ;  and  the  property  of  the  Cirrhean  plain 
was  surrendered  to  the  god  with  the  most 
pompous  formality;  the  Amphictyons,  either 
not  considering  that  they  bestowed  on  AtK>llo« 
what,  as  it  was  not  their  own,  they  had  not  a 
right  to  give  away ;  or,  if  this  idea  occurred, 
cMily  persuaded  themsdves  that  the  ^^ty  of 
the  application  would  ato&Ur  for  the  deftct  of 
the  title. 

When  the  senators  had  peHbrmed  the  con* 
secration,  the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of 
Cirrha  with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-ani- 
mated hopei  That  place,  As  wdl  as  the  de- 
pendent town  of  Antidrrha,  dtimte  on  the 
oppodte  side  of  the  creek,  soon  submitted  to 
their  arms.  The  impious  and  devoted  dtiiens 
were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into 
captivity.  The  Crissean  community,  formerly 
so  rich  and  so  flourishing,  was  for  ever  extir* 
pated.*  Their  lands  were  laid  witste,  their 
dties  demolished,  the  proud  monuments  of 
their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  port  of  Cirrha,  which  was  aSowed  to  re- 
main as  a  convenient  harbour  for  Ddphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.  The  territory,  as  it  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  divine  wiU  to  pe)rpetual  sterility, 
long  continued  uncultivated ;  for  the  Ddphians 
were  not  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  in  order 
to  acquire  the  necessaries,  the  acconimoda- 
tions,  and  even  the  highest  luxmies  of  life« 
The  superstition  of  the  age,  finished  an 
abundant  resource  to  supply  their  wants ;  the 
graniriee  of  Apollo  filled  tpontaneoudy ;  and, 
to  use  the  figurative  style  of  an  andent  author, 
the  land,  unploughed  and  unsown  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  flourished  in  the  richest  luxu- 
riance under  the  culture  of  the  god.* 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun^  carried 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  sanc- 
tion of  the  Araphictyonic  coundl,  was  oele* 
brated  with  dl  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial 
Xf  to  the  Gredan  characterl   Aocordmg 

,  ^P*  to  an  andent  and  sacred  mstitntion, 
A  p  thesevefd  republics  were  accustom- 
2iv  ed,  by  public  diows,  to  commemorate 

^^'  their  respective  victories.  When  dif- 
ferent communities  had  employed  thdr  jomt 
effbrts  in  the  same  glorious  enterimse,  the 
gratef\il  triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  propor- 
tiond  increase  of  magnificence ;  but  tibe  for- 
tunate exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had 
extendvdy  benefited  the  whole  Gredan  namftt 
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were  distiiiguiahed  by  aueh  peoaliar  end  trans- 
cendent iionoiira  as  eclipsed  the  splendour  of 
all  other  solenuiitieB^  While  each  republic  paid 
the  tribute  of  provincial  festiyah  to  the  nftempiy 
of  its  particular  benefactors,  the  whole  nation 
were  ceneemed  in  ackiiowied|ring  the  bounti- 
ful goodness  of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of 
Neptune,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and 
the  unrivalled  labours  of  Hercules,  Hence  the 
Ol/mpianf  bthinian,  Pythian,  and  Nemeaii 
games,  which,  though  alike  founded  on  the 
same  principle  of  pious  gratitude,  were  from 
their  first  establishment,  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent ceremonies,  and  respectively  consecrated  to 
separate  divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the 
fortunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority ;  it  therefofre  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  im  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  to 
offsr  respectful  thAnks  to  the  god.  These  ob- 
jecle  might  easily  be  conjoined  in  tlie  pleasing 
texture  of  ancient  superstition,  since  Uie  cele- 
bration of  the  Pythian  games,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  warn  and  calami- 
ties, would  form  an  entertainment  not.  less 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety, 
than  adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  plea- 
sure. 

The  festival  re-eetablislied  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  historians,  on  account  of  two  re- 
markable circumstances  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards 
usually  distributed  among  the  gymnastic  eom- 
batanta  at  other  public;  solemnities,  the  Am- 
phietycme  bestowed  on  the  victors  the  most 
precious  spoils  of  the  cities  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 
The  exhibitions  of  poetry  and  music  had 
hitherto  been  united  in  all  the  Grecian  festi- 
▼ah^  and  the  laurel  crown  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  poet-musician,  who  enlivened  the  com- 
position of  his  genius  by  tlio  sound  of  his  lyre. 
1^  Amphictyons  for  the  first  time  separated 
the  kindred  arts;  proposed  prizes  of  instru- 
mental music  unaccompanied  with  poetry,  and 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  candidates 
for  &me  to  display  their  superior  merit  in  their 
respective  profeasions. 

Theea  are  the  only  particulars  concerning 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Pytliian  games 
wbieli  seemed  worthy  the  observation  of  Gre- 
cian authors,  whose  works  were  addressed  to 
men  who  knew  by  experience  and  observation 
the  nature  and  tendency  oT  their  domestic  in- 
etitutioiui.  But  a  more  copious  explanation  is 
re^uived  to  satisfy  the  curiositv  of  the  modem 
leader.  The  sacred  games  of  Greece  cannot 
be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  any  thing 
similar  in  the  present  age ;  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  ancient 
polity,  whether  civil  or  religious;  they  were 
attended  with  very  extraoriknary  effects,  both 
of  a  natural  and  moral  kind ;  and  on  all  these 
acoounts  they  merit  particular  attention  in  a 
work  which  profeases  to  unite  the  history  of 
arts  to  that  of  arms,  and  to  contemplate  the 
varying  picture  of  human  manners,  as  well  as 
the  transient  revolutions  of  war  and  empire. 
In  their  most  perfect  form  the  sacred  games 


consisted  in  the  exhibitiona  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hi,ppodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music   and  poetry.     The 
Olympic  Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  mea- 
sure of  length  most  commonly  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Grecian  mile^or  six  hundred  and  thirty  English 
feet.     The  Stadium,  still  remaining  at  Athens, 
has  been  accurately  measured  by  our  travellers, 
and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical 
paces  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth  : 
it  forms  a  long  and  lofly  terrace  on  the  banks 
of  the  lllyssus,  and  its  sides  were  anciently 
built  of  white  marble.    That  of  Olympia  waa 
probably  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  far  lesa 
magnificent,  being  entirely  composed  of  earth. 
The    one    extremity   contained    an    elevated 
throne,  appropriated   for  the  iudgee  ef  the 
games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  priest- 
ess of  Ceres,  and  other  privileged  virgins,  sat 
to  behold  a  solemnity  from  which  the  rest  of 
their  sex  were  rigorously  excluded.    At  the 
other  extremity  was  the  tomb  of  Endjrmion, 
the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana.    The  Stadium 
was  divid<Ml  by  pillara  into  two  courses.     The 
five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  ijnuch  celebrated 
by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  so   accu- 
rately described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocleis 
and  Pausanias,  began  with  the  foot  race,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  and 
which  always  retained  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
victorious  racer.    The  exercise  at  first  consist- 
ed in  running  naked  from  one  end 'of  the  Sta- 
dium to  the  other.     The  course  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  at  length  the  competitors  were 
required  to  pass  the  goal  three,  six,  and  even 
twelve  times,  before  they  could  be  entitled  to 
the  prize.     Motives  of  utility  introduced  the 
race  of  men  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  which 
rendered  this  exercise  a  contest  of  strength  as 
well  aa  of  swiftness.    2.  The  second  trial  of 
agility  consisted  in  leaping ;  the  competitors  en- 
deavouring to  surpass  eadi  other  in  the  length, 
without  regard   to  the  height  <^  their  leap. 
They  carried  in  their  hands  weights  of  lead, 
through  the  perforations  of  which  their  fingers 
passed  as  through  the  handle  of  a  shield,  and 
by  these  they  poised,  and  impelled  forwards, 
their  bodies.    The  perfection  attained  in  this 
exercise  must  have  far  exceeded  the  experience 
of  modem  times,  if  we  can  believe  that  Phau- 
ius  of  Crotona^  leaped  fifty-two  feet.    3.  The 
wrestling  of  the  ancients  required  equal  strength 
and  agility.    It  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  oil  and  sand  with  which  they  rub- 
bed their  bodies,  in  order  to  supple  their  joints, 
to  prevent  excessive  perapiration,  and  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  their  antagonists.     The  wrestlers 
were  matched  by  lot,  and  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  him  who  had  thrice  thrown  his  ad- 
versary on  the  ground.    4.  The  two  following 
exercises  tried  diiefly  the  strength  of  the  arms. 
The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a  huge  mass  of 
polished  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of  a  circylar  form, 
resembling  a  shield,  but  without  handle  or 
thong.    It  was  called  the  disk,  and  thrown 
under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  England. 

1  PauBUiiv,  p-  §24. 
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The  object  of  the  competitors  was  to  surpass 
«ach  other  m  the  length  of  the  cast     Akin  to 
this  was  the  ait  of  dartbg  the  javelin,  which, 
as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark,requu-ed 
steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand. 
5,  The  last  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  both  in 
order  and  in  esteem,  was  that  of  boxing.    It 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  naked  fist, 
and  sometimes  with  the  formidable  csBstus, 
composed  of  raw  hides  Lined  with  metal.     Bc"* 
fore  the  Tidory  could  be  decided,  it  was  ncces- 
«ary,  froa  the  natnre  of  that  exercise,  that  one 
of  Chd  combatants  should  acknowledge  his  de- 
feat ;  a  condition  which.seemed  so  inconsistent 
with  the  obstinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few 
ventured  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse- 
ment.   The  laws  of  Sparta  abrolutely  prohi- 
bited her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it, 
because  a  Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving 
his  life  by  yielding  to  an  opponent.    Another 
reason,  no  less  remarkable,  tended  still  more 
to  degrade  the  exerciso  of  boxing.    Besides 
strength  and  agility,  the  success  of  the  boxer 
depended  on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshiness  of 
arm,  which  unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other 
contest.    The  regimen  required  for  keeping 
up  his  corpulency,  so  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  his  bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was 
altogether  ineompatible  with  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier; a  life  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and 
continually  exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  sleep. 

These' were  the  five  gymnastic  exercises  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple 
sports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
various  combination ;  the  Panecratium,  which 
consisted  of  v^restling  and  boxing ;  and  the- 
Pentathlon^  in  which  all  the  five  were  united ; 
and  to  excel  in  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne- 
oeesary  to  be  ob8erve4  by  those  who  contended 
in  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study 
of  any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the 
horse  races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium,^ 
and  sufficiently  spacioHs  to  allow  forty  chariots 
to  drive  abreast.'  The  chariot  race  was  insti- 
tuted at  Olympia  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  games,  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These 
warlike  sports  followed  the  same  progress  with 
the  militvy  art,  of  which  they  were  the  image, 
and  in  which  the  use  of  chariots  long  preceded 
that  of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as 
evidently  appears  firom  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seat  for  the  driver,  who 
stood,  with  much,  difficult  in  the  body  of  his 
vehicle,  while  he  commanded  four  horses,  which 
were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one  line.  Not- 
withstanding thk  inconvenient  posture  they 
performed  giz  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds  of 
the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
mil«^  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which 
im  Fr"glM^  mile  contains  one  thousand  five 


hundred  -and  fUly.  The  Grecian  heroes  ex- 
celled, during  the  heroic  ages,  in  this  danger- 
ous exercise ;  but  in  later  times  the  owneis  of 
the  horses  were  allowed  to  employ  a  charioteer, 
which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  candidates  for 
the  Olympic  prize,  by  admitting  many  foreign 
princes,  as  well  as  tJb»  wealthy  ladies  of  Mace- 
don  and  Laconii^  who  could  not  appear  in  per- 
son at  this  important  solemnity.  Though  riding- 
horses  were  not  so  early  employed  as  chariots, 
either  at  the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot 
believe,  with  a  fanciful  writer,^  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
timidity  of  the  Greeks  to  mount  on  horseback ; 
for  we  leam  from  Homer,  that,  even  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  they  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  feats  of  dexterity  performed  by  our  most 
accomplished  jockies.*  But  before  the  Persian 
war,  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks  prevented  them 
from  importing  foreign  horses,  and  their  do- 
mestic breed  was  naturally  of  an  inferior  kind 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Spartans 
first  employed  them  in  battle  during  their  wan 
with  the  M esscnians.  In  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion, Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Persian, 
against  the  Thessalian  horses,  and  the  former 
carried  off  tJie  palm  in  every  contest.  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  shameful  retreat  of 
that  haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who 
then  formed  the  most  powerful  community  of 
Greece,  had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred 
horsemen ;  and  it  was  not  till  that  ambitious 
republic  had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion 
over  the  inferior  states^  that  she  seriously  ap« 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  acconip- 
plishraents  of  the  body,  and  cUsplayed  at  Olyra* 
pia  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their 
vigour  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  re- 
fined entertainments  of  the  fancy  were  not  ne- 
glected; and  the  agreeable  productions  of 
music  and  poetry  added  lustre  and  elegance  to 
every  Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed 
by  the  only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  historical  account  of  Grecian 
music,  that  the  arts  of  peace,  as  they  are  more 
agreeable  and  more  useful  than  those  of  war, 
demand,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  regard  of  the 
historian.  If  this  had  been  the  geneial  opmion 
of  authors,  the  study  of  their  works  would  be 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  •  The 
writer  of  history  would  explain  the  various  dis- 
coveries which  happily  tend  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  social  life ;  by  introducing  scenes  t>f 
gayety  and  pleasure,  he  would  diversif^r  the 
eternal  theme  of  human  misery ;  and  while  he 
expatij^ed  on  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  men, 
he  would  not  neglect  to  point  out  the  means 
best  adapted  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
one,  and  to  sooth  the  suffering  of  the  other. 
But  the  Greek  historians  have  not  attempted 
to  afford  us  this  important  information ;  they 
enlarge  co^ously  on  such  topics  as  are  adapted 
to  the  use  of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  pre- 
serve the  most  mortifying  silence  concerning 
those  subjects  which  deservedly  excite  the  ca* 
rioeity  of  later  ages.  Of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  their  contemporaries,  music 
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3  Puiivi.  1.  n.  p.  39,  et  390. 


4  The  Cbevalie^  Folaid. 
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WW  tli0  mort  comiectod  wHh  Religion,  goyem- 
ment,  and  mannen ;  9nd  the  efwcta  ascribed 
to  Grecian  music  are  nombered  among  the 
most  sinffiilar  as  well  as  the  most  authentic:  of 
all  recoraed  events  ;i  yet  as  to  the  nature,  the 
origin,  tl^  p^ogreea,  the  perfection,  in  one  word, 
the  histoiy  of  this  art,  we  can  know  little  more 
^an  what  we  learn  from  the  musical  treatise 
of  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  above  allude^, 
which  ia  eztiemely  short  and  imperfect,  ob- 
•cure  throughout,  and  in  many  parif  itoi^telli- 
giMe,« 

Without  much  historicfU  infonnatton,  how- 
evw,  we  may  venture  to  erplain  the  introduc- 
tion of  musical  enterti^uunents  at  the  four  pub> 
(ic  aolei^QitieB,  These  grand  spectades  were 
destined  tq  exhibit  an  embellished  representa- 
tion of  the  qrdinary  transactions  of  real  life, 
and  while  the  gymnastic  i^id  equestrian  exer- 
cises represente4  the  image  of  war,  the  most 
yeriqus  occupatioi^  of  the  Greeks,  mi^aic  re- 
qalled  the  memory  of  religion  and  love,  their 
most  agreeable  amusements.  Besides  this,  as 
music  in  those  early  times  was  closely  connects 
ed  with  poetry,*  and  as  the  use  of  prose  oom- 
'  position  W9i$  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time 
of  Phereoydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Mile- 
tus, who  flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years  before  Christ,*  the  name  of  music 
l^atondly  oom|ju<e)^nded  all  the  learning  of  the 
1^}  i^id  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical 
contests,  was.  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being 
declared  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
mental  abilities  and  endowments. 

These  abilities  and  endowments  were  an- 
ciently regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility. 
Before  the  practice  of  writing  was  introduced, 
^  histoiy  of  past  events  could  be  preserved 
cinly  by  tradition ;  and  tradition  was  rendered 
more  sure  and  permanent,  by  being  committed 
to  the  safh  protection  of  harmonious  numbers.^ 
The  customary  offices  of  religion  were  cele- 
brated in  poetical  composition,  and  the  various 
hymns  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  parti- 
cular divinities,  were  retained  by  the  faithful 
memory  of  their  respective  votaries.  The 
tonefm  tribe,  who  were  thus  employed  to  extol 
the  bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
h^oea,  aiMi  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  accu^ 
milatod  wisdom  of  antiquity,  condescended 
•Im  to  regulate  the  duties,  and  to  improve  the 
pleasures,  of  private  life.  The  same  bards  who 
taught  the  men  to  be  brnve,  exhorted  the  wo- 
mBB  te  be  chaste.^    Poetiy,  together  with  the 
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1  The  MStimiftl  fl«np1ainta  of  Plato  and  Arialotle  prov* 
that  tho  murie  of  tfaeit  age  kad  neatly  deceoerated  from 
Its  anoient  difnity.  It  illenvarda  contiaaed,  IHce  all  the 
ochflr  arte,  ||mdiially  to  deellne ;  yai,  in  the  eboond  century 
More  Chnat,  the  frave,  jediciooe,  and  wett-ioronned  Po- 
lybiw  aioribee  the  most  eatraordioary  effeota  to  the  Grecian 
muie.    Polybioi,  L  iv.  c.  xz.  et  eeq.  . 

8  Mr.  Barailo,  a  FNoeh  pbyiietan,  haa  traoetatod  Ihli 
tMatiee  hi  the  leath  Tolame  of  the  Bf  emoha  of  the  Aoade- 
wy,  *•»  Ho  flndi  fewer  difficbltiee  in  it,  than  preeeot 
thamMlvei  to  men  fkr  better  acqiiaimed  witfa  the  theory 
sad  pcasllee  of  thk  aligasi  «t.  See  Boraey  en  Maiie, 
vol* «.  ]k  3S. 

3  The  HUM  woidarifaMled  aaoaf  aad  a  poem,  a  mi»iei«a 
aad ^poet;  wf ■•,  e^iVAT* ;  m^i^  •Vni«i, •ei}«i.   Heiiych. 

vt«ireii(Ti««v  irT»»  trfmnTr*  ym^  n  jtoi^tixv  nmrTxnn 
MffjMw*  nf  T«^vm>.  BnASO,  1.  i 

6  Of  (Us  wt  have  in  ezamplo  in  HoiBar*i  Deawdiew. 


sister  arts  of  vxJuam  and  dancing,  are  eleg^Hy 
called  by  Homer  the  chief  ornaments  of  tlm 
feast.  The  poet  musician  quelled  seditious  m 
Btates,^  and  maintained  the  domestic  quiet  <yf 
fiunilies ;  while  he  published  laws  of  the  mos^ 
extensive  influence  over  the  whole  community^ 
he  disdained  not  to  animate  the  humble  but 
necessary  labours  of  the  mechanic :  every  pro  • 
fession  in  sooie^,  even  the  me'a^iest  and  moat 
vulgv*,  was  encouraged  and  ado^'^;i^  by  its 
particular  sp^igiS  i^id  the  most  «ffdinary  trana^ 
actions  of  common  liie,  (lowever  trivial  an4 
low,  and  ^ninteresthig  i^  themfrelves,  were 
heightened  aixl  ennobled  by  t|ie  combined 
cha^m  of  .music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  thsfe  arts 
are  found  in  any'countrv,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom 
Uiey  are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  histpry  of  ancient,  as  weU  as  in  tha^ 
of  modern  nations.  The  melancholy,  stern,* 
atrocious,  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egy  p^ 
tians  (the  supposed  instructeni'*of  Greece)  dis- 
qualified that  nation  ttther  for  improving  or  fof 
relishing  the  beauties  of  baimony.  The  harsl^ 
dissonance  of  the  eastern  languages,  their  defi- 
ciency in  vowois,  and  the  inflexible  thichnesa 
of  their  sounds,  rendered  ihem  but  little  sus- 
ceptible of  musical  composition.  The  muai^ 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals  therefore  de- 
pended r^er  on  the  quantity  than  the  quality 
of  sound;  and  the  principal  object  of  their  art 
was  rather  to  rouse  the  attention  by  nois^,  thai^ 
to  charm  the  soul  by  melody. 

The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  of  a  different  and  a  far  superior  kind,  toi 
those  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,  though  injudiciouslyiOi 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Thracians,MyManfl^ 
and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have  been 
the  natural  production  of  Grecian  genius,  since 
the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  music  were 
the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Eolian,  corresponding 
with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Hellenia 
race,  and  the  tluee  principal  distinotions  of  tha 
Hellenic  tongfue.i^ 

The  perfection  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
music,  depends  on  the  milody  of  its  sounds ; 
their  measure  or  rhythm ;  their  variety ;  and 
thoir  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they  ara 


7  See  what  ie  aaid  a^o^e  of  Ty^taeue,  p.  56w 

8  See  Atheneui  pamim,  and  the  diMoartet  on  die  Gieok 
•ongt,  in  the  third  Tohime  of  Um  exeeUeDl  Mbclioa  of  lbs 
Memoha  of  the  Aeademy. 

9  The  oatnxe  of  the  Eovemfneat  fumiihef  aa<iaier  reaeoa 
for  the  imperfection  of  Egyptien  musie.  Homer  ebaracter- 
ieee  Egypt  bv  the  epithet  a-*xe<>««  bitter,  to  denote  the  i%kl 
■ei^erity  of  the  law*.  Among  that  srave  and  UrtuX  peo- 
ide,  the  bonra  of  amutement,  ai  well  a«  of  boafaieei,  were 
prescribed  by  law.  There  wu  a  paiticolar  time  of -the  day, 
net  only  fer  attending  the  ooarta  of  ja>tiee,bat  tat  walUi^r, 
bathing,  and  even  for  petfbnniqg  the  dataea  of  atiatrltooByk 
Diodor.  Stcnlna.  Poetry,  munc,  icalptiire.  and  all  other 
arte,'  were  regolated  by  expreei  Btatnte ;  ana  if  we  ney  be- 
lieire  Plato,  oontknied  invaiiahle  for  maay  ihonaand  yearn. 
Plato  de  Lcgibai.  The  aoaleritv  and  natiiaiste  of  deepot-' 
iem  are  ineonuatent  with  that  flowing  fieedom  of  genio% 
neeeiaary  lo  the  perfection  of  poetry. 

10  Wluledetraetion  wferrod  Hie  dhMeflrarv  of  maate  to. 
itraafwfl,  vanity  vefened  it  to  the  gede;  and  both  aeeoSota 
aerre  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  or  the  art,  Pkit.  de  Moaic. 

]  1  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  tUa  impsrtant  ehoamataoee 
to  Heraelldee  of  Pontoe,  toe  eentamporary  and  aebdlar  of 
Plato.    His  worda  aio  cited  by  Athenaoa,  1.  xiv. 
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meant  to  describe  or  to  expren.  The  cireom- 
stances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earUest  periods  of 
their  society,*^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  all  these  objectg.  They  Uvod  continually 
in  crowds;  all  matters  of  consequence  were 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  assembly ;  and,  next 
to  the  force  of  his  arm,  every  wamor  felt  him- 
self indebted  to  the  persuasiTe  accents  of  his 
tongue.  The  perpetual  necessity  of  employing 
the  power  of  elo<inence  dnring  the  infancy  of 
their  political  state,  made  them  retain  the  origi- 
nal tones  and  cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet 
nnprmctised  in  the  use  of  arbitraiy  signs,  had 
m&ide  known  their  affisctions  and  tiieir  wants. 
These  tones  and  cadences,  imitating  the  lan- 
guage of  action  (the  first  and  most  natural 
language  of  solitary  savages,)  possessed  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  of  warmth  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of  articulate 
sounds.!'  By  uniting  them  to  these  sounds, 
the  Greeks  gave  all  me  force  of  a  natural,  to 
an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  their  speech ;  and 
the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterized 
by  sound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various 
modifications  of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  baas 
of  nature,  contained  within  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  mate- 
rials of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  literary 
oompo8ition.i^  It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity 
and  importanoei  to  examine  how  these  materials 
were  wrought  up,  and  how  these  seeds  Were 
unfolded,  ui  attempting,  with  much  diffidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  re- 
fined operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division 
above  mentioned,  and  consider  the  melody, 
measure,  variety,  and  expression  of  the  Gre- 
cian poetry  and  music ;  Crts  once  deemed  so 
intimately  connected,  that  their  disjunction  at 
the  Pythian  games,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  notice,  was  emphaticallv  compared  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
cessicm  of  sounds  depends  either  on  the  combi- 
nation of  letters,  or  on  that  of  musical  tenes.1^ 
The  attention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the 
Ibrmer,  is  evident  from  the  whole  structure  of 
their  Isngfiage.  Wherever  propriety  permits,^' 
they  always  employ  full,  open,  and  magnyi- 
eeni*^  sounds ;  hmumerabis  rales  of  flexion  9nd 
derivation  are  founded  merely  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  ear;  and  the  great  principle  of  the  fine 


19  fi«e  above,  chap,  it 

13  9e«  as  exeeltent^iiooiineof  4ie  AM)6  Anaat,«i  die 
Ondc  aGOioSi,is  the  tkM  ▼olame  of  the  Choix  de  BbaoMUn. 

14  Tbeoe  -words  very  iaadeqaately  ozpren  the  ii^««  and 
iLe  x«x««  of  Dionjviiu,  de  Btnict.  Orat.  The  ingeoiooa 
aad  pUleoopfaical  critic  nugei  under  two  headf,  the  qoali* 
tietof  atylettted  to  pleaae  tlM  ear  and  the  tma^faiatioii. 
TheM  aie  the  Mveri,  aad  the  fmit.  Under  the  flnt  axe 
eootaiDed  mooChneM,  beantr,  grace,  perauanon,  he.  Vn- 
der  the  eeooad,  digmtr,  weigM,  aiafaifloeBce,  aad  fiMroe. 
The  two  khida  of  e^ie  hare 'a  rimilar  rolation  to  each 
odMr,  wbieh  the  ^ileaeiiree  «f  the  taste,  expreased  by  the 
wovd  ii^«$,  have  to  thoee  of  the  eve,  expressed  by  xaxo(. 

15  Dionyriiis  oomprdMinte  both  under  the  word  amxo; , 


■eiody* 
UTIm 


10 1%«  r»  «yi«ior,  Diooysraa  dboerree,  may  tmnetiines 
nqoin  faanb,  eloee,  and  dSsafpeeable  soondg. 
V^Ths  ^My«xnr(fin(  of  Uionynos. 


arts,  to  move  and  affbct,  without  fktiguuig  thi 
senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
inimitable  composition^  of  elemenii  which  cha^ 
racterizes  the  general  texture  of  the  Gredan 
tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and  orators 
discovered  this  composition  by  investigation^ 
•or  only  preferred  it  from  tsste,  is  a  question 
that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  reflect,  that 
such  a  discovery  by  investigation  supposes  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse  prinoqiles 
of  philosophy,  principles  altogether  unknown 
in  that  early  age,  during  which  the  composition 
of  elemental  sounds  attained  its  highest  beau^ 
and  perfection.  We  may  therefere  without 
temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment  first  directed 
to  the  practice  of  th9se  rules  which  reason 
afterwards  approved;  and  that  tius  progress 
equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of  voioe, 
and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  icU/er,  the  agreeable  coaaposition  of 
which  is  properly  stvled  melody,  was  improved 
to  such  an  extraordmaiy  degree  about  the  time 
of  Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of 
Olympus,  and  other  ancient  poet-mnsieians» 
the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfor« 
tunately  for  the  histary  of  the  arts,  we  have  not 
any  such  analysis  of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  has  left  us  of  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  We  are  informed,  howeveri 
that  the  ancient  melody  was  not  only  divided, 
like  the  modern,  by  tones  dad  semi-tones,  but 
also  distinguished  by  the  diesis,  or  quarter-tone  \ 
an  intervu  of  whidi  modem  musicians  rarely 
make  use.  The  genus  of  music,  regulated  by 
this  interval,  a  genus  to  which  the  most  pown 
erfid  efiects  are  ascribed  by  ancient  writers^ 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  enharmonic; 
the  genus,  proceeding  by  semitones,  was  called 
the  chromatic;  and  the  diatonic,  which  denotea 
a  progression  by  tones  and  aemitones,  expressed 
a,  musical  scale  nearly  resembling  that  of  the. 
modem  nations  of  Europe.^^ 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  aa 
idea  of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera^ 
which  is  all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  subject 
from  the  learned  collection  of  Meibomins.  In 
none  of  the  musical  treatises  in  that  collection 
do  we  find  any  specimen  of  ancient  melody  ^ 
nor  are  we  enahled,  by  any  circumstance  men-«. 
tioned  in  them,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
formed  its  prini^al  merit  The  invention  of 
the  enharmonic  genus  is  ascribed  by  Plntaroh 
to  CHympus,  who,  happening  to  skip  certain 
intervals  in  the  diatonie  sc^e,  observed  the 
beauty  of  the  eflfect,  and  the  peculiar  force  and 
chancier  which  the  regular  omission  of  the 
same  intervals  bestowed  on  the  melody.  Upon 
this  observation,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
new  genus  of  music  remarkaUe  fer  sinpliczty^ 
gravitv,  and  grandeur.  These  qualities  might* 
douhtlesB,  be  produced  hy  the  happy  discovery, 

18  As  all  kngua«es  ai«  relative  to  the  organs  of  speech, 
they  may  all  be  anaWzed  into  about  tweaty-fimr  letleis,  or 
elemeiMal  sounds,  the  oombinatioB  of  whkli  fonns  the 
woaderM  variety  of  laogoage;  a  variety  mhinc  fro«  the 
Mpeetive  jsharactera  and  cireumstaDcesof  differeot  naUoos. 

19  It  IS  soiRoieDt  to  explain  the  things  signified  by  the 
enharmoiric  and  diatonic.  When,  or  why,  these  names 
wen  bestowed  on  the  two  kinds  of  snusie  wkeh  Ibey 
nspeotively  denote,  is  disputed  by  phUologists ;  and  I  have 
net  met  with  any  thing  on  the  Milject  that  seemed  worthy 
of  behig  tnuaeriDed. 
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Boconded  by  the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus ;  and 
4o  them,  perh^ie,  we  may  refer  the  enthusiasm 
and  sublimity  by  which  his  compositions  were 
distinguished.  The  employing  of  the  greater 
intervals  supported  the  dignity  and  character, 
while  the  use  of  the  diesis  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  refinement  and  delicacy,  of  Grecian 
music  The  bold  separation  of  notes  expressed 
tiie  firmer  feelings,  and  described  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  soul;  while  the  more  insensible 
distinctions  of  sound  painted  the  innumerable 
fihades  and  fauit.  fluctuations  of  passion ;  as 
when  the  voice  gradually  ascended  through  the 
smallest  perceptible  divisions,  it  would  admira- 
bly, express  the  progress  of  a  respectful  but 
ardent  affection,  unable  to  hide,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  its  force,  and  striving  by  repeated  efforts 
to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain 
the  powers  of  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears 
from  the  universal  consent  of  Greek  writers, 
that  the  melody  of  music  and  of  language 
differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  The 
variations  of  accent^  for  that  is  the  proper  word 
to  express  the  melody  of  language,  seldom 
exceeded,  in  common  discourse,  the  difference 
of  three  notes  and  a  half;  whidi  makes  Dio- 
nysius  observe,  that  it  never  exceeds  the  com- 
pass of  one  interval,  the  diapente,  or  fifth.  He 
pretends  not,  however^  that  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, th/p  flexions  of  the  voice  were  so  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  ;'and  it  is  probable  that  in 
poetry,  their  range  was  always  more  extensive 
than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When  the 
poet  therefore  composed  his  verse,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent 
and  to  quantity :  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of 
sounds,  as  well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of 
syUablee,  contributed  to  Uie  effect  of  his  art; 
and  each  particular  word  having  not  oi^y  its 
determined  duration,  but  its  appropriated  tones, 
obtained  that  place  in  the  verse  which  was  felt 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  subject.  The  poet  therefore 
naturally  performed  the  office  of  the  musician, 
and  domed  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments 
with  that  combination  of  sounds,  which  ren- 
dered them  most  beautiful  and  expressive. 

As  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity 
regulated  the  rhythm  of  ancient  music.  The 
most  melodious  succession  of  tones,  however 
flattering  to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tire- 
some and  disagreeable,  when  continued  with- 
out intermption  or  pause,  and  undistinguished 
by  such  proportions  of  duration^  as  are  readily 
seized  and  measured  by  the  senses.  This  truth 
the  Greeks  illustrated  by  a  comparison.  The 
most  brilliant  composition  of  colours  is  nothing 
better,  they  observed,  than  a  gaudy  show,  dai- 
aling  the  sight  for  a  moment,  but  passing  after- 
wards disregarded  and  unobserved.  But  to 
this  showy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the 
solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he  will  convert  an 
empty  amusement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant 
entertainment  to  the  fancy.  What  design  is  to 
colouring,  measure  is  to  melody.  It  is  measure 
that  animates  the  song,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  inimitable  charms  of  Grecian  verse, 
prodnoed  those  eJktraordinary  effects,  which  the 
Ignorance  and  credulity  of  early  ages  weakly 


deemed  miraculous.  On  meaimre  principally 
depended  the  different  modet  of  music,  by  which 
the  most  opposite  passions  were  alternately  ex> 
cited  in  the  mind ;  and  courage,  pride,  timidity, 
love,  anger,  resentment,  successively  diffused 
through  a  numerous  assembly,  at  the  will  of  & 
skilful  composer.  The  difference  of  modes, 
indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
difference  of  key  ;  and  the  same  succession  of 
sounds,  pronounced  with  various  degrees  of 
acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  produce 
effects  more  or  less  powerful;  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce;  so  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance 
of  the  Ionic,  the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  Eolic 
mode,!  must  have  resiHted .  from  the  rhythm 
or  measure,  which  governing  the  movement  of 
the  verse,  tliereby  determined  its  expression. 
*  Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  men- 
tioned as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the 
natives  of  that  country  gradually  adopted  seve- 
ral others  that  had  been  discovered  by  the 
neighbouring  nations;  particularly  the  Phry- 
gian, consecrated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and 
Uie  Lydian,  appropriated  to  the  expression  of 
complaint  or  sorrow.  The  variety,  indeed,  at 
length  became  greater  than  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  ancient  languages.  Every  spe- 
cies of  verse  (and  of  verse  there  were  above  a 
hundred  different  kinds)  occasioned  a  change 
of  musical  measure,  and  introduced  what,  in 
musical  language,  may  be  called  a  different 
time.  These  measures  were  only  to  be  em* 
plojrod  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  which  had  been  discovered  in  those 
great  principles  of  nature,  to  which  all  rules  of 
art  must  ultimately  be  referred.  A  slow  sue- 
cession  of  lengthened  tones  expressed  modera- 
tion and  firmness;  a  rapid  inequality  of  verso 
betrayed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passions ;  the 
mind  was  transported  by  sudden  transitions, 
and  roused  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  sound ; 
a  gradual  ascent  of  notes  accorded,  with  all 
those  affections  which  warm  and  expand  the 
heart ;  and  the  contrary  movement  naturally 
coincided  with  such  sentiments  as  depress  the 
sfMrits,  and  extinguish  the  ffenerous  ardour  of 
the  soul.  Having  fixed,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  wide  variety  of  modef  and  genera, 
the  Greeks  seldom  confounded  them  with  the 
same  piece, -and  never  applied  them  to  any 
subject  which  they  had  not  been  originally  des- 
tined to  express.  The  natural  perceptions  of 
taste  were  gradually  strengthened  by  habit ;  the 
principles  of  music  were  clearly  ascertahied, 
and  universally  understood ;  and  possessing 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language  of  na- 
ture, they  acquired  the  perspicuity  and  extent 
of  the  language  of  convention.  This  is  justly 
deemed  the  height  of  musical  perfection,^  and 
to  this  height  ue  Greeks  had  attained,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 


1  Ludan.  Harmon,  sob  isUio,  et  Hersclid.  apod  Atbe- 
Dsam,  I.  ziv. 

8  llie  qneation,  whether  theGreeki  knew  mniic  in  parts, 
has  been  carafuIW  examined  by  Mr.  Burette  (Memoiree  de 
rAeademie  dee  In^ptionfi ;)  or  Roonean  (Dictionarie  de 
Maiiqne;)  and  by  Dr.  Bnrney  (ICstory  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p, 
146,  ot  loq.)    These  yrpten  who  are  so  well  ^titfed  to 
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"pOETRT  has  described  the  wonderful  ef- 
-*-    fects  of  Grecian  music ;  and  the  inimitable 
excellence  of  ancient  poets  can  alone  tender  the 
description  credible.    Tet  the  early  perfection 
of  these  elegant  arts,  asserted  by  the  gravest 
writers  of  antiquity,  seems  extremely  incon- 
sistent with  the  recelTed  doctrines  concerning 
the  progress  of  civil  society.  Both  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  world,  the  great  system  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  subservient  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  human  life,  appears  to  have  been 
slowly  raised,  and  gradually  extended,  by  suc- 
cessive trials^  and  reiterated  ejQbrts.    Among 
savagos,  scarcely  any  distinction  of  professions 
takfts  place ;  the  activity  of  each  individual 
supplies  his  own  wants.    During  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con- 
demned to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations ;  and 
their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multipli- 
city of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one 
art,  they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  as- 
pire to  excellence.    But,  contrary  to  this  ob- 
Bervation,  the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  are 
represented  as  most  perfect  in  their  united 
state ;  the  immortal  fathers  of  verse  excelled 
alike,  it  b  said,  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  poeti- 
cal composition ;'  and  their  inimitable  .produc- 
tions were  so  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual 
progress,  to  perfection,  that  the  most  ancient 
are,  by  universal  consent,  entitled  to  a  just 
preference.^ 

The  history  of  these  admired  authors  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.  The  Greeks  possessing  much  tra- 
ditionary and  little  recorded  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the 
great  inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefac- 
tors of  society,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
merited  fame  and  well-earned  honours.  Their 
names  indeed,  like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  as- 
saults of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance  to  the  depre- 

d«cide  on  thb  mibjeec,  pronoooee  Um  Greeka  to  have  been 
vmeqoaiated  witli  eoaoterpoint.  But  that  Ibeir  ignoranoo 
in  tbia  mpeet  did  not  detract  from  the  perfection,  or  di- 
mioish  tbe  oflTeeti  of  their  miuic,  may  be  credited  on  the 
oosotpicioae  teitimooy  of  an  in^eniout  Italian.  "  II  contra 
poato,  OMeodo  eompoalto  di  varie  parti,  Tuna  acuta,  I'altera 

Srave,  qiieita  di  aodamento  pre«to,  quella  di  tardo,  que 
anno  a  trovarsi  insieme,  et  nrir  Toreccbie  ad  on  tempo, 
come  potrebbe  efli  muoTeie  metl'  animo  noetro,  noa  tal  de- 
terminata  pannone,  la  quale,  di  fua  natora,  rechiede  no  de- 
tofminalo  moto,  et  un  determinato  tuonol"  Algorotti, 
Suvio  aopra  POpera  in  M  usica. 

3We  are  toM  by  Arittotie,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  hie 
Poetiee,  that  Homer  wrote  an  iambic  poem,  entitled  Mar- 
Citee,  bearing  tlie  aame  relation  to  comedy  and  satire,  that 
the  Dliad  bean  to  tragedy  and  paflqgyne.  Notwithetandiw; 
the  exproM  tfletimon.irftrthe>great' critic,  two  very  eleaant 
■cbohn  have  mid,  that  the  hexaiAater  was  the  only  kind 
ofverae  known  in  the  time  of  HqeM^  the  Abb6  Amaut,in 
hn  Qxceltent  diaeoorM  on  tbe  OrecK  -accenta,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
fctte,  in  faia  C?ommcntary  on  Piut.  de  If  uaic 

i  Graconun  antiqsianiiia  qiuDqno  Bcripta  vel  optima. 
Qoial.  Epiat  L  ii.  Bp.  1. 


dations  of  tims;  but  of  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mn« 
sflDUB,  and  Melampus,  little  else  than  the  names 
remam ;  and  to  determine  the  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  was  a  matter  of  as  much  diffi- 
culty two  thousand  years  ago,*  as  it  remains  in 
the  present  age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient 
bards  is  so  extremely  uncertain,^  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  cir-* 
cumstantial  accoimt  of  their  life  and  writinss. 
Instead  of  considering  minutely,  therefore,  &e 
private  history  of  individuals,  a  task  which 
suits  neither  the  design  of  the  present  work, 
nor  the  incredulity  of  iLe  present  age,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  general  tiature  and 
tendency  of  their  profession,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  conspirod  to  raise  it  to  that 
rank  and  dignity  which  it  long  held  in  society. 
During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  poets  had 
one  uniform  character ;  and  if  we  may  depend 
on  the  positive  assertions  of  antiquity,  the  same 
individual  was  alike  successful  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  divine  art.^  The  earliest  poets, 
therefore,  may  be  represented  in  one  picture, 
and  delineated  by  the  same  strokes,  until  their 
profession  came  to  be  separated  into  different 
departments.  We  shall  then  distinguish  the 
heroic,  iambic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  other  kinds 
of  poetical  composition ;  offer  some  accoimt  of 
the  improvers  of  each  particular  species ;  and 

5  Herodotna,  who  reada  hia  hiatorr  at  the  Olympio 
games  444  years  B.  C.  ezpreaaea  himself  as  followrst  "  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago ;  not 
more ;  and  these  are  the  poets  who  composed  a  Theogony 
for  the  Greeks :  who  assigned  to  (be  sms  tbejr  reapective 
appellationa  and  epithets ;  distinguuboo  their  several  forms ; 
and  defined  the  arta  in  which  they  excelled,  and  the  honours 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  who  are  sn|>* 
posed  to  have  preceded  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
hourishod  in  a  later  age."  According  to  Herodotus,  there- 
fore, the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  ft  is  placed 
by  the  marbles  of  Paraa.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  surer 
evidence  than  any  monuments  of  marUe,  or  even  tbe  teati- 
mooy  of  Herodotus  can  aflbrd.  The  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, and  infinite  variety,  which  characterise  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  prove  their  immitable  author  to  have  lived  near 
the  times  which  he  describes.  He  conversed  in  his  youth 
with  those  who  had  seen  the  heroes  of  the  Tcojan  war; 
and,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildren  of 
iBneaa,  Ulysses,  Achilles,  and  Agamemnon. 

Nuv  St  Sii  A*vtt»»  ytvtf  Tf«i<rr<  rnvrnvTit 
X»t  iraiStg  wmtijtv  roi  mr  fi$TOwiTU  ytvmvrnt      Iliad. 
XX.  ver.  306. 

The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  the  paaaaga  in 
Clark'a  Homer,  whore  Dionysius  of  Halicamauus  m 
quoted,  to  prove  that  the  poet  lays  nothing  inconsistent 
with  iGneas'  voyage  into  Italy.  It  is  to  be  obaerved,  that 
the  force  of  the  criticism  evaporates  in  Mr.  Pope's  tranala- 
tion. 

6  The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotus, 
and  his  contemporaries,  concerning  the  history  of  their  an- 
cient bards;  since  of  tliese  venerable  fathers  of  the  Grecian 
religion  and  policy,  two  are  mentioned  by  Homer  himself; 
Linus,  in  the  description  of  the  iiliield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii.; 
Melampus,  in  the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  ver.  15. 

7  There  are  not  any  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  dilforent 
than  those  ascnbcd  to  Homer  by  Arialotlo,  Poetic,  chap.  iv. 
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examine  sbok  fra^fments  of  tlieir  worki  as  de-^ 
■erve  attention^  not  merely  on  aoooont  of  their 
own  intrimie  merit,  but  as  genuine  and  authen- 
tic, and  indeed  the  only  genuine  and  authentic 
tnuworipts  of  the  mannen  of  that  early  age  in 
wUeh  they  were  eompoaed. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  fiiyouritae  of  fortune 
were  often  the  faT<Miritea  of  the  moaes.  There 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achillea 
Bimg  to  hk  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes ;  Amphion, 
to  wheee  moaical  powers  such  wonderfiili  ef- 
fete are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes  i  the  poet 
Mefaunpne  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argoa ; 
fnd  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaor,'  though  de- 
acended  of  the  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and 
entitled  to  the  6nt  rank  among  the  Thessalian 
princes,  preferred  to  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
the  cultiTalion  of  poetry,  and  retired,  with 
hia  faTourite  muses,  to  a  solitary  caTem  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  which  was  aoon  rendered, 
by  the  fame  of  his  abilities,  the  most  celebrated 
aehool  of  antiquity.* 

The  musical  arts  were  not  only  deemed 
worthy  the  ambition  of  princes,  but  thought 
capable  of  elcTating  ordinary  men  to  the  mrst 
ranks  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such  ac- 
eomplishmenta,  Anthcs  of  Bttotia,  Glen  of 
Ljeia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia,^  obtained  the 
hwiiMft  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
ltie<4tme  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
«•  j^uharlr  deserving  of  a  double  immortali- 
ty ;  liring  wt  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and 
bong  admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  most  distinguished  honours  in 
the  celestial  regions.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Grecian  tongue  was  singularly  well 
adapted  te  (he  improvement  of  poetry ;  and 
thia  favourable  drcumstanee  was  admirably 
seconded  by  the  political  condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  society.  Re- 
ligion then  formed  the  sole  principle  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  beUef  of  religion  was  chiefly 
Bup|)K>rted  by  the  Theogonies,^  while  its  cere- 
monies were  principally  adorned  by  the  hymns 
of  the  bards.  These  two  kinds  of  poetry, 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  vene- 
rable, formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political 
edifice;  and  the  easential  parts  of  this  edifice 
consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods,  its  brightest 
ornaments  were  composed  oi  the  glory  of  he- 
roes. The  hynns  maintained  the  power  of 
TeKgiont'the  song  animated  to  valour;  and 

1  MoTot  Amphion  lapUM  caoendo.    Hor. 
8  Most  of  the  beroea  of  the  Trojan  war  were  bii  diaei- 
plaa.    Xeoopb.  de  Venat.  aub  initio. 

3  Xeooph.  do  VenaL  tub  initio. 

4  Mr.  Bnrette  baa  e4rileet6d  the  moat  interostinf  partien- 
Inra  aoacoiBing  theae  baHa,  in  hia  Oonmentary  on  Pint  do 


anto  onnoi. 


Viiy.  iBn.  vi.    It  ia  not  aaaj 

to  dineover  the  reason  why  Virf il,  in  his  Eljraium,  baa 
plneed  Moavua  before  all  tho  roat.  Thia  vonerabie  bard, 
bf  aone  called  the  Km,  by  olheia  the  diadple  of  Orpbeiia, 
in  ooiTeraaUy  allowed  to  haTO  been  a  ostJTe  of  Attica. 
The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloqoenae  (Orabant  caaaaaa  me- 
Mna)  faitanded,  perhapa,  to  compliment  the  country  of  Mo- 

6  A  Theofony  ia  a  poem  esplahm^,  not  merely,  aa  the 
naaae  daootee»  the  fooeration,  bnt  also  the  hislory  of  the 
teda.  Moat  of  the  ancient  poeia  mentioned  in  the  tait 
wrolaTboofoaifli.   Diod.l.iU.   PluLdeMiuic. 


both  powerfully  afiected  that  peculiar  aenaibi- 
lity  of  temper,  and  that  romantic  turn  of  fanqr, 
the  prevailing  characteristica  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  agea. 

Neither  the  Riinera  of  the  north,  nor  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  H>f 
€rennany,  nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  possessed  more  distinguished  autho- 
rity than  the  Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  requisite  of  their  profession 
was,  to  know  many  soothing  tales ;'  and  it  was 
the  daily  object  of  their  art,  to  delight  gods 
and  men.*  The  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophet,  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  and 
poets,  who  had  celebrated  Uie  glory  of  the 
past,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes 
of  the  future  generation.'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ancient  banls  had  frequent 
avocations  firom  their  literary  laboum  The  cu- 
riosity, natural  -to  men  of  genius,  would  fre- 
quently tempt  them  to  visit  distant  countries. 
The  admiratiofi  paid  to  their  abilities  could 
only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both  inclination 
and  interest,  therefore,  would -prompt  them  to 
sail  to  foreign  landa,  to  examine  their  civil  and 
religioua  inatitutiona,  and  to  converae  with 
their  priests  and  poets,  from  Whom  they  might 
derive  such  information  as  would  enable  them, 
on  their  return  home,  to  sttrprise»  entertain, 
and  inatruct  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  traveUine;  and  of  all  Grecian 
professions,  that  of  £be  bard.  The  general 
difi^on  of  their  national  language  and  colo* 
nie%as  well  as  the  sacred  character  with  which 
they  were  invested,  entitled  this  venerable  class 
of  men  te  expect  a  secure  retreat  among  the 
most  inhospitable  barbarians.  Whatever  coun- 
try they  vittted,  the  elegant  entertainment  de-* 
rived  from  their  art  procured  them  a  welcome 
reception  at  religious  festivals,  and  all  public 
solemnities.  Amidst  the  most  dreadful  cala* 
mities  which  afflict  mankind,  the  bards  alone 
were  exempted  from  the  common  danger. 
They  could  behold,  in  safety,  the  tumult  of  the 
battle;  they  could  witness,  undisturbed,  the 
horror  of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  calm  and 
serene  themselves,  they  might  contemplate  the 
furious  conflicts,  and  wild  agitations,  of  the  pas- 
sions. It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the  sa- 
cred character  of  the  herald,  to  observe  and 
examine,  without  personal  danger,  the  natural 
expressions  of  fear,  rage,  at  despair,  in  the 
countenances  and  gestures  of  the  vanquiahed, 
as  well  as  the  insotent  triumph  of  success,  the 
fury  of  resentment,  the  avidity  of  gain,  and 
the  thirst  of  blood,  in  the  wild  aspect  and  mad 
demeanour  of  the  victors.  Having  considered 
at  full  leisure  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
those  agitated  and  distressful  scenes,  the  poet 
miffht  retire  to  his  cavern,  or  grotto,  and  there 
defineate,  in  secure  tranquillity,  such  a  waim 
and  expressive  picture  of  the  manners  and  mis- 

7  iloxx*  0f xxTNf  («.  House. 

8e*«(«'(  x«i  •ir9f«a>tt<ri  ••«^I4V.  HOXSR. 

9  In  early  agea,  the  education  of  yontfa  waa  entmated  only 
to  the  firit  ranka  in  aociety.  Thia  pn^aaion  waa  practiaed 
in  Oieoee  by  Homer,  aa  we  learn  ftoni  hia  life,  &]aely  aacri- 
bed  to  Herodotoi,  yet  certainly  very  aacieat.  In  Gaol  it 
bdonged  te  tbt  Druidi.  Vid.  Coar  do  Bdh>  Galiice,  1.  ri. 
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iorlimes  of  men,  as  should  astoniBh  hi^  contem- 
poraries, and  excite  the  qrmpathetic  terror  and 
pity  of  the  most  distant  posterity. 

If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  ob- 
serving such  events  of  their  own  age  as  were 
most  susceptible  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imitation,  they  were  still  more  fortunate  in 
living  at  a  period  which  afforded  a  wonderful 
variety  of  suoh  events.  Amidst  the  unsettled 
turbuleace  of  rising  states,  the  foundation  and 
destruction  of  cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and 
negotiations  of  neighbouring  communities,  they 
were  daily  presented  with  subjects  worthy  the 
grandeur  of  the  heroic  muse.  The  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  supersti- 
tions, as  well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which 
supported  the  old,  furnished  copious  materials 
for  many  a  wondrous  song.  These  materials, 
being  eagerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were^ 
embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards ; 
who,  continually  rehearsing  them  to  their  con- 
temporaries, had  an- opportunity  of  remarking, 
in  their  approbation  or  dislike,  the  circum- 
stances necessaiy  to  be  added,  taken  away,  or 
altered,  in  order  to  give  their  productions  ihh 
happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
strength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  predecessors  ;  and,  having  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended 
with  such  careful  observations  as  were  natural 
to  men  whose  character  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  art,  led  to  new  alterations  and 
amendments  ;io  and  their  performances,  thus 
improving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just  mea- 
sure of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  could  with 
propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing 
could  with  propriety  be  taken  away.  In  this 
manner,  perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  received 
the  last  poUah ;  the  harmonious  animation  of 
poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the 
gods;  and  poets,  originally  the  ministers  of 
heaven,  the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  re* 
warders  of  merit,  were  mially  regarded  as 
the  jpeat  authors  of  religion,  the  principal 
benetactors  of  mankind,  and,  as  shall  be  ez'' 
plained  hereafter,  the  wise  legislators  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofly  strains 
of  the  epic  muse,  so  the  state  of  society  in 
Greece,  during  the  immediately  succeeding 
periods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of 
other  kinds  of  poetiy.  The  abolition  of  the 
royal  governments  gave  fne  scope  to  the  acti- 
vity and  turbulence  of  democracy ;  and  the 
rivalships  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states, 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  their  citisens,  prepared 
the  imaginations  of  men  for  taking  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  works  of  invective  and  reproach. 
The  innumerable  causes  of  alienation,  hatred, 
and  disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the 
bosom  of  each  little  republic,  opened  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  satire.  The  competitions 
for  civil  offices,  for  military  command,  and  for 
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Other  places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of 
which  were  conferred  by  the  f^  sufirages  of 
the  people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance 
between  the  ambitious  members  of  the  same 
community,  and  subjected  the  characters  of 
men  to  mutual  scrutiny  and  remark.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  Greeks,  not  being  pBrverted  by 
the  habits  of  slavery,  nor  restrained  by  the 
terrors  a£  a  despot,  they  boldly  expressed  what 
they  freely  thought ;  they  might  ppenly  dedaro 
a  just  contempt ;  and,  while  they  extolled  in 
the  loftty  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes 
and  patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed 
the  cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised, 
with  all  the  severity  of  satire. 

The  ode  and  satire  may  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  per- 
fected under  any  other  than  a  popular  govern- 
ment   The  plaintive  elegy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful 
love,  or  which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  misera- 
ble parent,  an  affectionate  son,  a  disconsolate 
wife,  or  a  faithful  friend,  for  the  loss  of  the  se- 
veral objects  most  dear  to  their  hearts,  seems 
to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  every  soil, 
and  hardly  to  receive  any  change  of  impress 
sion  from  the  fluctuating  forms  of  society. 
The  particular  purposes,  however,  to  which 
the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  species  of 
poetiy,  appear  to  have  boon  suggested  by  their 
peculiar  circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  origin* 
During  the  violence  and  disorder  occasioned 
by  the  political  revolutions,  the  frequent  mi- 
grations, and  the  almost  uninterrupted  hostiB- 
ties  which  succeeded  and  increased  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural  for  those 
who  reasoned  concerning  the  affairs  of  men,  to 
foim,  according  to  the  original  bent  of  their 
minds,  two  opposite  theories  for  the  best  im- 
provement of  human  life.    Men  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture of  soul  would  prepare  for  the  misery 
which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their 
natural  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural 
intrepidity.    The  contempt  of  pain,  and  dan- 
ger, and  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of 
tiieir  lives,  and  the  perpetaal  subject  of  their 
song ;  and  while  they  (described  the  inevitable 
disgrace    of  weakness  and    cowardice,  they 
would  extol,  with  the  most  lively  sensibility, 
the  glory  of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  success, 
and  the  joys  of  victory.    Such  themes  might 
delight  the  martial  muse  of  Tyrtieus  and  Oal- 
linus,  but  could  offer  no  charms  to  the  effemi- 
nate softness  of  Mimnermus,  or  the  licentious 
debauchery  of  Archilochus.    To  persons  of 
their  character,  the  calamities  of  the  times,  in- 
stead of  appearing  an  argument  for  virtue* 
would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure.    The 
precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects,  would 
increase  the  value  of  present  enjoyment.    In 
the  agreeable  amusements  of  the  fleeting  hour, 
they  would  seek  reftige  against  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  futurity*    The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  of  conversafion,  would  be  per- 
petually studied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually 
recommended  in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  renuiins  of  their  writings,  and 
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^,  '  gtill  more  the  authentic  circamBtances 
Uljmp.  pgiii^te^  conoeming  the  characters  of 
^ 'p  the  ancient  poets,  eufficiently  confirm 
w^^'      the  truth  of  these  obsenration^.    Next 

^  *  to  Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earliest 
Greek  writer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  mi- 
nutely as  may  serve  to  throw  any  consideral^Ie 
light  on  the  kistozy  of  his  country.  We  are 
told  by  Herodotus,!  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted 
the  throne  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Faros,  one  of  the  Cydades,  which  had  already 
become  wealthy  and  populous.  His  father, 
Telesicles,  must  have  been  a  person  of  dbtinc- 
tion,  since  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputa- 
tion of  h!s  countrymen  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
ITie  object  of  the  Parians  was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable answer  from  the  god  concerning  an 
enterprise,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
settling  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of 
Thasos,  opposite  to  the  coast  oCThrace.  The 
orsusle  approved  the  design,  and  in  order  to 
reward  the  respectful  behaviour,  and  to  re- 
pay the  rich  presents  delivered  to.  the  holy 
shrine  by  Telesicles,  who  had  unfortunately 
disgraced  the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  an  un- 
equal marriage  with  a  beautiful  slave  named 
Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus, 
the  glorious  fruit  of  thi^  dishonourable  connec- 
tion, should  descend  to  the  latest  ages  of  the 
world. 

The  prophecy  would  naturally  contribute  to 
its  own  accomplishment;  especially  as  Archi- 
lochus descended  from  a  family,  in  which  the 
love  of  poetry  was  a  hereditary  passion.  Tellis, 
his  grandfather,  accompanied  the  priestess  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries in  the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment, 
which,  like  tlie  sacred  commission  of  Telesicles 
at  the  city  of  Apollo,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  other  than  a  favourite  of  the 
Muses.  Enjoying  the  example  of  such  ances- 
tors, and  encouraged  by  the  admonition  of  the 
god,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  young  poet 
should  second  the  gifts  of  nature  by  the  efforts 
of  industry ;  and  that  his  juvenile  productions 
should  soon  have  been  distinguished  above 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  by  dignity  of  sen- 
timent, force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
imagery. 

In  that  martial  age,  no  superiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor 
from  the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the 
exercise  of  arms.'  The  Parian  colony  in  Tha- 
sos, having  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  its  own 
Strength  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
waa  obliged,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  design, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  parent 
isle.  Archilochus  served  in  this  expedition, 
which,  though  finally  succesnful,  was  chequered 
with  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  During  an 
engagement  with  the  barbarous  Thracians,  in 
which  his  countrymen  were  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  he  saved  his  life  by  throwing  away 


1  Lib.  i.  cap.  IS. 

2  This  wu  Dot  the  case  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  bards, 
though  called  11^ »ic,  as  boini^  of  the  firat  rank  in  society, 
wore  exempted  from  ths  fatigues  of  war.  Hum.  OJyt;ii. 
poisim. 


his  shield ;  an  action  eo  ertremely  ineonsietBDt 
with  the  military  prejudices  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  hie  ad- 
dresses to  a  Parian  damsel  named  Neobul^* 
Her  father  Lycambes,  who  had  at  first  granted, 
afterwards  refused  his  consent,  whether  die* 
gnsted  by  the  unwarlike  and  therefore  con* 
temptible  character  of  Archilochus,  or  tempted 
by  the  alluring  offers  of  a  richer  rival.  If  we 
believe  the  poet,  it  was  avarice  alone  that  cor- 
rupted the  sordid  mind  of  Lycambes;  and  both 
he  and  his  daughter,  regardless  of  their  piloted 
faith  and  repeated  oaths,  sacrificed  their  senti- 
ments and  character  to  the  mean  gratification 
of  this  ignoble  passion. 

This  assertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tors. His  verses  were  rehearsed  at  the  public 
games,  where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the 
satire  were  universally  admired.  Calumny, 
however,  seems  to  have  joined  her  poisoned 
darts  to  the  more  fair  and  equitable  weapons 
employed  by  the  anger  of  disappointed  love. 
Neobidd  and  her  sisters  were  accused  of  every 
vice  most  inconsistent  with  the  modest  dignity 
of  the  female  character.  Tet  such  an  accusal 
tion  is  extremely  improbable,  considering  the 
reserved  circumspection  of  Neobul6  herseUt 
during  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Archilochus 
a  behaviour  which  naturally  increased  the  fire 
of  his  passion,  and  sliarpened  the  edge  of  his 
satire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill- 
grounded  and  unreasonable,  gained  an  easy 
credit  among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ly- 
cambes ;  and  the  bitter  taunts  and  invectives, 
which  the  malice  of  the  poet  had  invented,  the 
scornful  contempt  of  the  Parians  too  faithfully 
retained.  An  old  poem  was  no  sooner  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten,  than  it  was  succeeded 
by  now  verses,  couched  in  the  liveliest  turns 
of  ingenious  satire.  The  perpetual  strokes  of 
malevolence,  darted  against  the  family  of  Ly- 
cambes by  the  persevering  cruelty  of  the  poet, 
rendered  their  characters  suspicious  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  their  lives  painful  to  themselves.  They 
determined  to  w^ithdraw  from  a  scene  which 
seemed  a  constant  variation  of  misery,  and 
died  in  despair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
effect,  and  of  which  some  scattered  remains 
have  reached  the  present  times,  were  written 
in  iambic^  verse  of  six  and  four  feet.  When 
the  lines  were  of  the  same  length  throughout, 
the  piece  was  entitled  an  iambic;  but  when 
short  and  long  verses  alternately  succeeded 
each  other,  it  was  called,  from  this  circtun- 
stance,  an  epodo,^  a  name  which  Horace  has 


3  The  term  iambic  is  synonymous  in  Greek  with  tho 
wordfi  reproachful,  satirical.    Ariit.  Poet. 

4  This  word,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
have  been  innumerable  dicpotes,  simply  denotes  the  succes- 
sion of  verses  or  stanzas  of  different  length  or  structure.  In 
the  first  svn«e  it  is  explained  in  tho  text ;  iu  the  second  it 
will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  the  ode,  of  which  the  epode 
regularly  formc4l  tJio  third  stanza,  as  wo  learn  from  Hcphos* 
tioD,  Tcrcutianus  Maurus,  Marius  Victortuus,  and  other 
ancient  gromuiarians  and  philologists. 
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given  to  tho0B  peiformances  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  poetry  and  spirit  of  Archilochus,  not 
copying,  with  aervility,  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
prsision.^ 

Though  iambic  was  the  &Tonrite<  puiBoit 
of  ArdulochoB,  his  genins  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  that  species  of  writing.  Endowed 
with  an  ezlreme  sensibility  of  heart,  he  was 
inclined. to  gratitude  and  friendship,  as  weU  as 
to  enmity  and  resentment.  Animated  by  the 
former  sentiments,- he  lamented  the  death  of  a 
kinsman  and  friend,  who  had  unfortunately 
perished  by  shipwreck.  The  piece  consisted 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  yerses, 
and  abounded  in  elegiac  strains,  which  were 
admired  by  the  greatest  critics  of  antiquity. 
The  sublime  Longinus,  in  particular,  extols  the 
aflecting  description  of  the  shipwreck;  and 
Plutarch^  has  preserved  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  in  which  the- poet  having  asserted  the 
hnrtfulnesB  of  sorrow  to  the  living,  and  its 
inutility  to  the  dead,  determines  thenceforth  to 
abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations,  and  to 
seek  relief  for  his  affliction  in  wine,  love,  and 
other  sensual  pleasurest 

These  sentiments  of  Archilochus  seem  to 
prove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
poetical  merit  of  his  elegy,  the  tender  passions 
were  less  fitted  than  the  irascible,  to  make  a 
durable  impression  on  his  heart.  He  soon  for- 
sook the  elegiac  mase ;  and  his  natual  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fame  which  he  had  already 
acquired  by  his  satires,  led  him  to  pursue  that 
species  of  writing  with  unabating  ardour.  The 
perpetual  rivalships  and  competitions  among 
the  principal  Parian  citizens,  who  aspired  at 
the  first  offices  of  government,  frequently  de- 
generating into  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge, 
Uiey  observed,  with  infinite  delight,  the  asper- 
sions, however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast  on 
their  opponents.  The  malignity  of  the  public 
thus  nourished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of 
the  poet ;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  proceed.  After 
making  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  and 
equally  offending  friends  and  foes  by  his  ex- 
cessive and  indiscriminate  reproach,  Archilo- 
chus came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  licentious  impunity  of  his  manners,  which 
bid  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
from  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius 
would  have  been  an  ornament,  bad  his  be- 
haviour been  more  modest  and  inoffensivcs 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Pares,  the  poet 
sought  protection  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to 
the  establishment  of  which  the  services  of  his 
father  had  so  eminently  contributed ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his 
satires  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having  lost  his  shield  in  the  Thracian  expe- 
dition was  a  stain  not  easily  wiped  off.  His 
reception  among  the  Thasians,  therefore,  an- 
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Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  ammoaqao  aeeatui 
Arcbilochi,  noa  res,  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben. 

Epist.  lib.  i.  19. 
AjrdiUocbam  proprio  rabiea  annavit  iambo. 
De  andiaod.  Poet. 
Critias  apod  J^iaa.  Hist  I.  ix.  6.  ziti. 


swered  neither  his  own  expectations,  nor  the 
liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hospitality.  He  soon 
quitted  a  place  in  which  his  company  was  so 
litUe  acceptable,  yet  not  before  he  had  lam* 
pooned  the  principal  citizens  of  Thasos,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  singular  und  absurd  excess 
of  resentment,  to  satirise  the  narrowness  and 
sterility  of  the  island  itself. 

The  wandering  poet  was  not  more  fi)rtunate 
in  several  other  districts  of  Greece  In  which 
he  took  refuge.  Tile  wjulike  Spartans  would 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city,  a  writer  who  had, 
said  that  it  was  better  for  a  soldier  to  lose  his 
shield  than  his  life,  because  he  might  purohase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  acquire  a  new 
existence.  Archilochus,  thus  {abandoned,  per- 
secuted, and  contemned,  made  one  spirited 
effort  for  recovering  his  ancient  character,  and 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  The  time  ap- 
proached for  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival. 
The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the  general 
detestation  of  his  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  his 
vindication  of  cowardice,  would,  according  to 
general  rules,  have  excluded  him  from  assisting 
at  that  solemnity :  but  having  removed  the  pre- 
judices which  tiie  citizens  of  Elis  had  naturally 
conceived  against  him,  by  displaying  his  won- 
derful talents  for  music  and  poetry,  he  took 
care  to  insinuate  that  he  was  possessed  of  an 
ode  in  praise  of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed 
before  the  public  o-sscmbly,  would  equally  en- 
tertain the  fancy,  and  improve  the  piety  of  the 
spectators.  The  interest  of  religion  being  ma- 
terially concerned  in  this  proposal,  the  judges 
of  the  games  thought  proper  to  comply  with  it. 
Archilochus  appeared  on  the  appointed  day 
among  the  Olympic  bards.  After  liis  competi- 
tors had  given  specimens  of  their  art  in  such 
musical  compositions  as  tlie  audience  were  ac- 
customed to  hear,  he  began  the  song  in  honour 
of  Hercules,  accompanied  with  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new  variations 
of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasioned  new  modu- 
lations of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  on 
this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  invention 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch,^  of  passing,  with 
a  rapidity,  from  one  rhythm^  or  measure,  to 
anotiier  of  a  different  kind.  The  novelty,  the 
beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition 
ravished  the  senses,  and  elevated  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  The  demerit  of  the  performer  was 
obliterated  in  the  perfection  of  his  song.  The 
unanimous  applause  of  the  assembly  declared 
his  superiority  to  every  rival,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned 
with  the  crown,  of  victory. 'o 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown 
in  the  public  theatre  of  assembled  states,  Archi- 
lochus returned,  with  exultation,  to  his  native 
country,  the  crlory  of  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Olympia,  in  consequence  of  the 
suocessful  merit  of  a  banished  citizen.  This 
proclamation  being  deemed  the  highest  honour 
which  an  individual  could  procure  for  his  com- 

9  Dn  Music. 

10  We  learn  from  Pindar  an<1  his  Rchnliftit,  Ode  Olymp. 
ix.  that  thia  celebrated  poom  of  Archilochua  long  continued 
to  be  snng  at  the  Olympic  game*,  in  order  to  grace  the 
eoronation  of  thoM  vietorB  who  either  covtd  not  affbrd,  or 
who  did  not  iodine,  to  purcbaae  an  ode  in  their  particalar 
honour. 
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miinity,  the  hatred  and  resentment  fonnerlj 
entertained  aninst  the  poet  was  oonyerted  into 
gratitude  and  admiration.  The  renewed  re- 
spect of  his  country  occasioned  many  ebulli- 
tions of  poetical  vanity,  which  evaporated  in 
some  verses  that  have  reached  the  present 
times.1  When  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours, 
it  could  not  extinguish  his  fame.  His  obse- 
quies were  distingmshed  by  every  sad  drcum- 
stance  of  funeral  pomp ;  and  his  memory  was 
celebrated  bv  a  festival,  established  by  the 

Satitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  adopted  by 
e  general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during 
whidi  the  verses  of  Archilochus  were  sung 
alternately  with  the  poems  of  Homer  :>  and 
thus,  by  a  fatality  f^uentl^  attending  men  of 

genius,  he  spent  a  li&  of  misery,  and  acquired 
onour  after  death.  Reproach,  ignominy,  con- 
tempt, povertT,  and  persecution  were  the  ordi- 
nary compamons  of  his  penon;  admiration, 
glory,  respect,  splendour,  and  magnificence, 
were  the  melancholy  attendants  of  his  shade. 

Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of 
lyric  poetry;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished 
in  the  same  age,  was,  as  fiur  as  we  can  trace 
the  histoiy  of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  gay  and  festive  kinds  of  lyric  composition. 
This  agreeable  poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos. 
He  obtained  the  musical  prize  in  the  Camean 
festival  at  Sparta;  and  in  the  bee;inning  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  gained  four  suc- 
cessive priies  at  Delphi,  as  appeared  by  a  cor- 
rect register  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian 
games,  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.' 
These  advantages  procured  him  the  respect  of 
his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  honoured  by 
posterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of  the  lyre, 
and  for  the  new  varieties  of  measure  which  he 
introduced  into  the  Grecian  poetry.^ 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  Teipander' 
was  followed  by  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  who,  in 
the  eourse  of  two  centuries,  flourished  almost 
in  regular  succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic 
fame  of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  an- 
cient, Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  we  have  only  a 
few  imperfect  remains:  of  Sap]^o  there  are 
two  complete  odes';  her  followers  Alccus, 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  and  Baoehilides  are  known 
by  a  few  mutilated  fragments,  and  by  the  re- 
marks of  ancient  critics;  but  we  stiU  possess 
many  inimitable  odes  of  Pindar,  and  many 
pleasant  songs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrists  in  general,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  except  Alcman  of 
Sardis,  who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  natu- 
ralised at  Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Bcsotia, 
and  Stesichorus  of  Aimera  in  Sicily,  all  the  rest 
were  bom  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  sea.  These  enchanting  climates 
were  the  best  ad^ted  to  inspire  the  raptures 

1  AtheiuMig,  1.  xtf,  PaoMUiiaa,  I.  z.  Stolmiii,  teniL  1S3. 
SAiiUioLp.818.    Ariitot.Rhalor.LU. 
S  De  Moaae. 

4  Endid.  Harmon.   Btrabo,  1.  xlil. 

5  Tliwimff  Pnrtp  tri  t«v  r»dXi«r  fuKmv  Vifirav^f^s 
tvfrm  tm .  nat.  da  Moaie.  "Pindar  aaja,  that  Terpan- 
dar  invantad  tha  SehoKa,*'  whieh,  aeeoiding  to  PoUox  and 
Ilaayehina,  proparly  danota  tha  diiokinf  aonga  of  tha  Greeka; 
bat,  in  a  mora  gaoaral  aenaa.  iignify  evary  kind  of  lyrie 
poatry  not  af  piring  to  tha  digmty  of  the  ode. 
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peculiar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that  vo- 
luptuous gaye^  characteristic  of  the  Greciaa 
song.s  Amidst  the  romantic  scenes  of  loniav 
was  felt  with  uncommon  sensibility  the  fopc« 
of  that  pleasing  painfbl  passion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  joy,  and  enthusiaam,  contsins  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  musie  and 
poetry.'  Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breaihed 
the  amorous  flames  by  which  she  was  con- 
sumed ;  while  her  countrvmaa  and  lover  Al 
C0US  dedared  the  wannth.of  his  attachment, 
excited  less  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  her  peisoiH 
than  by  the  bewitching  charms  of  her  voice. 
But  neither  Alceus,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
flfinninff  of  the  sixth,  nor  Anacreon,  who  flour- 
ished m  the  btt^inning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural  vivacity  o^* 
their  tempers  to  be  overcooM  by  the  sevetitiee 
of  a  passion  which  they  consiaered  chiefly  ae 
an  instrument  of  pleasure.  When  unfortumate 
in  love,  they  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and  their 
lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment  com- 
posed the  favourite  atr#  of  antiquity.^  Of 
AlcflBus  it  is  usual  to  judge  by  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  his  works  preservea  in  Plutardi?  and 
Atheneus,io  and  bv  the  high  commendation* 
bestowed  on  him  by  Horace  and  QuintiliaoL. 
The  Latin  poet,  however,  seems  on  many  oc- 
casions to  have  so  exactly  imitated,  or  rather 
translated  the  Greek,  that  th^  copy  wiU  per- 
haps best  enable  us  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
the  original.i^ 

AlcBus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry,  was  yei 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty^^  themee; 
but  the  whole  soul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  ef^ 
feminate  texture  whidi  fitted  him  only  to  sing 
of  love  and  pleasure.*'  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid, 
and  the  Graces  were  the  peculiar  divinities 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
ofiered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  mortal  oould  bestow.  He  not  only 
observed  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his 
heart  and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit 
of  their  worship.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  works  now  remaining,*^  there  reign  the 
most  inimitable  simplicity,  purity,  and  sweet- 
ness of  diction :  his  verses  flow  with  a  smooth 
volubility;  his  images,  sentiments,  and  reasoB- 


6  HippoeraL  da  looii,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.    Edit  Lufd.  BaU 

7  Axraoablv  to  the  prioeiptaa  aitabliahad  by  Thaophraa 
taa  in  PlutareVs  Sympoaiam. 

8  Give  na  a  wng  of  Alceoaor  Anacreon,  waa  a  eomnsoo 
■ayina  in  tha  afo  of  Socratai.    Athanttsa.  I.  x.  e.  ¥111. 

9  MDDoa.  e.  tI.  10  Lib.  x. 

11  Mi|«iv  i»^\0  ^vrwTns  irfSTifOv  ittifiv  m^inKtv.-~~ 

Aus. 
Nnllanif  Vara,  mera  vita,  priua  aeveria  ariMxram. 
Other  tranalationa,  equally  literal^  may  be  diaeoTarad  by 
carefully  ezaminiog  the  fragroenta  in  Athennut  1.  x. 

13  In  iuauB  at  amotaa  deacendit,  majoribua  taman  aptior 
QmN.Lx.ci. 

13  A  imfQtrtf  St  K^fSmtf 

EfMTM  /UOWVOV  l|Xf I AKAC.  Od.  i. 

14  Tha  worka  of  Anacreon  are  aald,  by  Petrna  Alcyoaiva 
de  axilio,  to  have  been  homed  hj  the  Greek  priaata  of  Coe- 
atantioopla,  from  whieh  aoma  laaniad  man,  deatitata  of 
taate,  have  abaurdly  eonclndad,  that  the  worka  aaeribed  to 
tha  Old  poet  are  apuriooi.  It  eaanot,  aurely.  be  aaid  of  thoaa 
poama)  **  Etn  excitant  alhimoa  noatromm  nominom  ad  fla- 
gianlioram  reUgionb  euHam,  non  taman  T«borum  Attioo- 
ram  propriatatam  at  linffue  Graca  dagantiam  diioentf* 
which  ia  tha  eharaetar  that  Peinu  Alcyoniua  mvai  of  the 
compoaitiona  rabatitutad  by  the  priaata  in  their  plaoa. 
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ingB  (if  what  in  liiin  seema  intuitive  conviction 
can  be  called  reaaonings)  are  copied  from  the 
waimeat  impressiona  of  natnro.  Yet  in  these 
poema,  otherwiae  eo  beautifnl  axKd  bo  perfect, 
there  may  be  discovered  an  extreme  Ucentioua- 
nesB  of  manners,  and  a  singular  voluptuous- 
ness of  fkncy,  extending  beyond  the  senses, 
and  tainting  the  soul  itself. 

The  diesolute  gayety  of  Anacreon,  the  deli- 
cate aensihility ,  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearftd  com- 
plaints of  Simonides,^'  were  all  e^ressed  in 
that  easy  equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  har- 
mony, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  their  countiymen,^^  possesses  more  grace 
than  strength,  and  more  beauty  than  grandeur* 
The  majestic  muse  of  Stesichorns  soared  to  a 
loftier  pitch.  Disdaining  the  aubjects  to  which 
the  other  lyrists  descended,  he  sung  of  war  and 
heroes,  and  supported,  by  his  harp,  the  whole 
weight  and  dignity  of  epic  poetry.^?  Such,  at 
least,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic, 
who  had  read  his  works,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  entitled  to  judge  only  by  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Pindar,  who  possessed  a 
similar  turn  of  genius,  and  treated  the  same 
lofty  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  lus  con- 
temporaries, 88  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
his  name  was  unifinrmly  held  by  the  most  im- 
proved nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his 
person  and  his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural 
corionty.  He  was  bom  ^y&  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Christ,  and  his  long  life 
almost  completed  the  full  revolution  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  age,  therefore,  extended  bevond  the 
period  of  history  now  under  our  review ;  yet 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  having  perished 
by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine,  in  this  place,  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  writings  of  Pindar,  as  the 
only  materials  remaining  that  can  enable  us  to 
form  a  general  notion  )Of  the  performances  re- 
cited by  the  lyric  poets  at  the  principal  Gre- 
cian solemnities.  Pindar,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father  (him- 
self a  musician)  to  the  studies  of  music  and 
poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild  and  luxu- 
riant, was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of  his  fair 
countrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna,^^  -whose 
poetical  productions  had  acquired  unrivalled 
&me,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  among  all  the 
aeig^ibouring  cities.^'  His  first  efforts  for 
equalling  their  renown  were  displayed  at  the 
muncal  contests  celebrated  in  his  native  coun- 
try; where,  after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was 
five  times  overcome  by  Corinna,  who,  could  we 
believe  the  voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated 
victories  more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  than 
to  the  superiority  of  her  genius.%  But  in  the 
four  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females 
were  not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carried 
off  the  prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory, 
in  particular,  which  his  poetry  both  acquired 
and  bestowed  at  Olympia,  made  the  greatest 
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generals  and  statesmen  of  the  age  court  the 
friendship  of  his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  especially  to  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi,  his  hymns  and  pieans  drew  an  extra- 
ordinary concourse  of  Greeks  and  strangers. 
The  priests,  prophets,  and  other  ministers  of 
Apollo,  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived from  his  musical  fSune,  repaid  the  merit 
of  his  services  l>y  erecting  his  statue  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  temple,  and  de- 
clared by  their  organ  the  Pythia,  that  Pindar 
should  be  honoured  with  one  half  of  the  first- 
fruit  offerings  annually  presented  by  the  devout 
retainers  of  the  Delphian  shrinc^i  Pindar  was 
thus,  during*  his  lifetime,  associated  to  the 
honours  of  the  gods ;  and  after  his  death,  his 
memoiy  was  adorned  by  every  mark  of  respect 
that  public  admiration  can  bestow.  Thebeanty 
of  the  monument,  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was  ad- 
mired after  the  revolution  of  six  centuries.^' 
At  the  Theoxenian  festival,  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  victim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late  as 
the  time -of  Plutarch,  to  the  descendanta  of  the 
poet  The  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Spartans, 
when  they  destroyed  the  capital  of  their  ancient 
and  cruellest  enemies,  spared  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, which  was  .equally  respected  in  a  future 
age  by  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  of  Phi- 
lip, and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Macedooiaa 
captains.3* 

Pindar,  we  are  toldi  acquired  unrivalled  fame 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  pieans  to  Apollo, 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his 
love  verses,  his  elegies,  and  his  Parthema,'^  we 
are  unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  the  odes,  which  were  rehearsed  at 
the  sacred  games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in 
the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests.  These 
conquerors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  splendour  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of 
their  character,  the  fame  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  fflory  of  their  several  republics.  The 
tutelary  deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  feli- 
city, are  not  forgotten ;  and  hence,  bv  an  easy 
transition,  tiie  poet  passes  to  the  worship  of  the 
god  in  whose  hoiiour  the  games  were  establish- 
ed ;  to  the  adoration  of  the  heroes  who  had 
appointed  them;  and  to  innumerable  other  epi- 
sodes, which  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  subject. 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of 
the  ode ;  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
lei^^,  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the 
third.  This  arrangement  was  introduced  as 
most  suitable  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as 
well  as  to  the  scene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed. 
The  occasion  was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  ac- 
companied by  a  public  entertainment,  given  to 
the  spectators  by  the  friends  of  the  successful 
candidate  for  Olympic  fame.  Grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  gods  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  ceremony,  which  could  not,  without 
impiety,  be  omitted  by  the  victor,  who  had 
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obtained  so  honourable  a  prize  through  the  as- 
sistance of  his  protecting  divinity.  On  the  altar 
of  this  divinity  the  sacrifioe  was  performed ; 
and  in  his  temple  was  sung  the  panegyrical 
poem,  containing  the  united  praises  of  the 
beneficent  god,  and  of  his  favoured  votary. 
The  chorus  waited,  as  usual,  to  begin  the  song, 
till  preparations  were  made  for  the  feast.  They 
repeated  the  first  stanza,  properly  called  stro- 
phe while  they  gracehilly  danced,  towards  the 
right,  round  the  well-replenished  altar ;  return- 
ing, in  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  place  from 
which  they  set  out,  they  recited  the  second 
stanza,  therefore  calledantistroph^ ;  then  stand- 
ing motionless  before  the  altar,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity,  with 
whose  statue  it  was  adorned,  they  sung  the 
concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance, 
and  more  complicated  variations,  of  melody.  ^ 
The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished  from 
other  pieces  of  poetry,  not  by  being  set  to  mu- 
8ic,3  (for  this  was  common  to  them  all,)  but  by 
bein^  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  the 
various  inflections  of  the  voice  widi  suitable 
attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  Oius  united 
the  pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
understanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the 
entertainment  consisted  its  essentiiCl  merit  and 
perfection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  con- 
spired with  the  general  tendency  of  this  com- 
plicated exhibition.  By  the  universal  consent 
of  antiquity,  this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever 
since  the  eulogium  of  Horace,  critics  have  ex- 
tolled for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the 
figurative  boldness  of  his  diction,  and  the  fire, 
animation,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.  The 
panegyrics  bestowed  on  him,  hare  generally 
more  of  the  wildness  of  the  ode,  than  of  the 
coolness  of  criticism ;  so  that  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  his  excellences  may  still  deserve  to  be 
explained.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that,  great 
as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  less  distingpished  by 
the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
than  by  the  grandeur  of  fiis  lan^age  and  ex- 
pression; and  that  his  inimiiable*  excellence 
consists  in  the  energy,  propriety,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  his  style,  so  singularly  fitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  lengthened  tones  of  music,  and 
the  figured  movements  of  the  dance.  The  uni- 
form cadence,  the  smooth  volubility,  and  the 
light  unimportance  of  ordinary  composition, 
are  extremely  ill  adapted  to  this  association, 
which,  bringing  every  single  word  into  notice, 
and  subjecting  it  to  observation  and  remark, 
roust  expose  its  natural  meanness,  instgnifi- 
cance,  and  poverty.  But  as  much  as  the  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  writers  would  lose,  that  of 
Pindar  would  gain,  by  such  an  examination. 
His  words  and  phrases  are  chosen  with  an 
habitual  care,  and  possess  a  certain  weight  and 
dignity,  whicli,the  more  they  are  contemplated, 
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must  be  the  more  admired.  It  is  this  magnifi- 
cence of  diction,  those  compound  epithets,  and 
those  glowing  expressions  (which  the  coldness 
of  criticism  has  sometimes  condemned  as  extra- 
vagant) tiiat  form  the  transcendent  merit  of 
the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish  it  even 
more  than  the  general  flow  oitke  versification, 
which  is  commonly  so  natural,  firee,  and  unre- 
strained, that  it  bears  less  resemblance  to  poe^ 
try,  than  to  a  beautiful  and  harmanious  prose. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement,  of  words.  The  majesty  of  the 
eomposituin  equalled,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  ihe 
materials.  Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable  refine- 
ments of  art,  Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain 
firmness  and  solidity  of  consistence,  separated 
them  at  wide  intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad 
base,  and  raised  them  to  a  lofty  eminence,  from 
which  they  darted  those  irra^ations  of  splen- 
dour, that  astomsbed  the  most  distant  be- 
holders. 

But  the  most  exalted  fame' cannot  extend 
with  oqual  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  dis- 
tance of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now 
deprived  of  their  accompaniments  of  music  and 
dancing,  by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled 
and  adorned.  They  are  now  read  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest 
and  without  patriotic  emotion.  They  were  an- 
ciently sung  to  large  assemblies  of  men,  who 
believed  the  religion  which  they  described, 
knew  the  characters  whom  they  celebrated,  and 
felt  tlie  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism 
which  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  up- 
hold. Such  passages  as  may  appear  most 
exceptionable  in  the  cool  moments  of  solitary 
study,  would  obtain  the  highest  applause  amidst 
the  joyous  animation  of  social  triumph,  when 
men  are  naturally  disposed  to  admire  every 
happy  boldness  of  expression,  and  to  behold, 
with  unusual  rapture,  those  lofly  and  danger- 
ous flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse  of 
Pindar. 

In  examining  the  efiTect  of  tlie  games,  as  in- 
stitutions for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  im- 
provement, it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only 
on  the  univereality  of  their  establishment,  but 
on  tlie  frequency  of  their  repetition.  Besides 
the  pnblic  solemnitic^i  already  described,  innn- 
merable  provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic.  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed near  a  tliird  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  those  communities  which  insti- 
tuted most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the 
arts  and  exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  national  designations  of  the 
Olympic  victors  preserved  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was 
rivalled  by  that  of  several  other  states.    ^ 

For  these,  warlike  and  elegant  amusements, 
the  youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned 
whatever  can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the 
limbs,  ease  and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and 
beauty  to  the  genius.  Bodily  strength  and 
agility  were  accompanied  by  health  and  vigour 
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of  coofltitatioii.  Their  athletic  haidinev  bore, 
without  inoonTBnieiice,  the  viciaBitudes  of  cold 
and  heat.  Even  in  the  ecorching  warmth^  of 
July  (for  that  was  the  aeaaon  of  the  Olympic 
games,)  they  reoeived,  bareheaded,  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  And  the  firm  organization, 
acquired  by  perpetual  exercise,  counteracted 
that  fiital  propensity -to  ▼iciotts  indulgence,  too 
natural  to  their  voluptuous  climate,  and  pro- 
duced those  inimitable  models  of  strength  and 
beauty,  which  aie  so  deservedly  admired  in  the 
precious  ^mains  of  Grecian  statuary. 

These  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by 
a  train  of  excellences  to  which  they  are  nearly 
allied.  There  ii  a  courage  depending  on  nerves 
and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the  highest 
pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  says 
Lucian,*  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  «nimRl« ;  and  their  own  contentions 
are  still  more  animated.  In  the  memorable 
war  with  Persia,  they  showed  the  superiority 
of  their  national  courage;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  most  signal  exploits  were 
performed  in  the  field  of  battle  by  those  who 
had  been  previously  adorned  with  the  Olympic 
crown.  It  was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Ore- 
clan  could  conquer  ten  Persians;^  and  the 
suggestions  of  reason  tend  to  confirm  the  ovi- 
*dcnce  of  history.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the 
meclumical  exertions  of  distant  hostility.  The 
contest  was  decided  by  the  point  of  the  swoid 
and  spear.  The  use  of  these  weapons  requires 
activity  of  the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and 
dex|erity  of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier;  and  both 
qualities  were  admirably  promoted  by  tlie 
habitual  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  which  in- 
spired not  only  the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the 
ability  to  execute,  ihe  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  enterprises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  encouraged  other  excel- 
lences still  more  important  than  bodily  accom- 
plishments and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their  in- 
fluence, the  .love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  not 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weak- 
nesses which  form  the  disgrace,  and  tliose  vices 
which  form  the  guilt  and  misery  of  undisci- 
plined minds ;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  per- 
ishable ambition  led  to  the  same  external  purity 
and  temperance,  that  is  reconmiended  by  the 
precepts,  and. enforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a 
divine  and  immutable  religion.  The  oU,  the 
crown,  the  robes,  and  the  palms,  compose  not 
the  on/y  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Olympic  victors.  These  visible  images  have 
been  borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
to  assist  our  imperfect  conception  of  divine 
truths;'  but  they  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  institution  which  resembles  Christianity,  not 
in  the  honours  and  rewards  which  it  proposed, 
but  in  the  oflbrts  and  duties  which  it  required. 
The  ambition  of  honest  fame  taught  men  to 
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control  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the  aifeo* 
tions  of  the  soul;^  the  springs  of  emulation 
repressed  the  allurements  of  sensuaUty;  one 
dai|g0h>us  passion  combated  another  still  more 
dangerous;  and  a  train  of  useful  prejudice* 
supported  the  cause,  and  maintained  the  asoei^- 
ant  of  virtue. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  diafingi^t^h 
the  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo« 
dern  nations,  seem  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  same  useful  institutiQiis ;  particular^ 
the  custom  of  going  unarmed,  and  their  per- 
petual contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  coa« 
ceming  the  point  of  honour.  Those  unpolished 
republicans  were  accustomed,  in  the  private 
gymnasia,  as  well  as  at  the  public  entertkin^ 
ments,  to  inflict  and  to  sufler  the  most  pro*' 
voking  indignities.  A  barbarous  Scythiany 
who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that  seemed  to  him 
as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  punctilious  modem  gentleman,  declared  to 
his  Athenian  conductor,  that  if  any  person 
should  ofier  the  same  imults  to  him,  which  the 
Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to  , 
each  other,  he  would  soon  convince  the  assem- . 
bly,  that  his  sword  was  not  an  empty  orna- 
ment of  his  person,  but  a  useful  guardian  of  his 
honour.^  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Scythian;  and  history  proves,  that  such  are 
the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated*  minds.  An 
untutored  barbarian  sets  no  bounds  to  his  re- 
sentment. '  The  smallest  injury  renders  his 
anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
his  ofience,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is 
boundless..  The  slightest  fault  requires  the 
severest  atonement ;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but 
a  word,  or  a  look,  may  inflict  a  stain  on  the 
delicacy  of  his  supposed  honour,  which  con 
only  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  the  aggres* 
sor.  The  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper, 
before  they  were  corrected  by  the  refinements 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  were  repressed  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
In  the  schools  appropriated  to  the  advancement 
of  these  manly  arts,  the  Greeks  learned  the 
valuable  lesson  of  repelling  injuries  by  others 
of  a  similar  kjnd,  of  proportioning  the  punish- 
ment  to  the  offence,  and  of  thus  preventing  a 
slight  occasion  of  animosity  from  degenerating 
into  a  solid  ground  of  revenge.  If  any  citizen 
of  those  warlike  republics  had  worn  armour  in 
time  of  peace,  he  must  have  been  regarded 
eitlier  as  a  madman  or  as  an  assassin;  for  to* 
the  chastised  principles  of  Grecian  discipline^ 
it  would  have  appeared  altogether  absurd  that 
the  sword  or  dagger  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of  the  tongue^ 
or  even  the  more  daring  insults  of  the  arm. 

The  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals 
thus  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of 
resentment,  and  to  improve  the  mild  and  gentle 
virtues;  but  considered  in  another  view,  the 
same  entertainments  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote ardour,  emulation,  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  all  the  animated  principles  and  contentions 
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Abittinuit  vcncro  ot  vino. 

9  liucian  Anacharsis. 
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of  active  life.  The  rewards  bestowed  en  the 
conquerors  were  the  most  flattering  which  in 
liiat  aee  could  be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung 
in  their  praise ;  statues  were  erected  to  them 
on  the  scene  of  victory ;  the  names  of  their 
parents  and  country  were  jointly  celehratod 
with  their  own ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  first 
seats  at  all  public  entertainments;  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  their  respective  communities ; 
and  in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only 
with  monuments  and  inscriptions,  but  some- 
times with  altars  and  temples*  Of  these 
honours  and  rewards,  the  appropriated  sym- 
bols were  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  paraley,  and 
the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  respectively  dis- 
tributed at  the  eeveral  solemnities  of  Olympia, 
the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  ^and  Delphi.  Observing 
the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  distinction, 
without  adverting  to  the  solid  be|;iefits  which 
they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tisanes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war 
with  a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest, 
fbught  only  for  glory.'  But  had  Tigranes 
been  more  completely  informed  concerning  the 
institutioBB  of  Greece,  he  would  have  under- 
stood, that  both  interest  and  glory  operated 
most  powerfully  upon  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic fame,  and  not  only  their  personal  interests, 
but  those  of  their  fiiends,  their  parents,  and 
their  country,  who,  being  associated  to  their 
honours,  were  regarded  by  them  with  that  love 
and  affection  which  men  naturally  feel  for  the 
objects  of  their  protection  and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical 
and  poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being 
employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  came  to  be  themselves  thought 
worthy  of  reward.  The  martial  lessons  of 
TyrtiBus  and  CaUinus  admirably  conspired 
with  the  effects  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, encouraging  the  firm  and  manlv  virtues 
both  by  the  enUiusiasm  with  which  their  pre- 
cepts were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively  impres- 
sions which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  to  contend.  The  cour- 
age depending  on  blood  and  nerves  is  uncer- 
tain and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and  even 
while  it  exists,  minr  be  indifferentlv  employed 
to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.  It  be- 
longed to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  ite 
doubtful  nature,  to  fix  and  illustrate  ite  genuine 
motives,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  proper  objects 
of  ite  pursuit. 

The  musical  entertainmento  thus  strength- 
ened, refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles 
inspired  b^  all  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
that  warlike  age.  But  as  braVeiy  is  a  hardy 
plant  that  grows  in  every  soil,  the  most  bene- 
ficial oonsequence  of  the  arte  consisted  in  in- 
fusing a  proper  mixture  of  softness  and  sensi- 
bility into  the  Grecian  character.    This  is  well 


1  The  word  is  mtirnt  in  the 
nwari  of  virtue.   Vid.Berodot 


al ;  bat  here  means  the 
'.viiLe-dS. 


known  to  be  their  eflbct  in  every  countiy  where 
they  are  allowed  to  flourish.'  The  Graeks,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance; 
nor  could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people, 
without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  con- 
trol the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their 
constant  employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty 
introduced  by  the  practice  of  domestic  servi- 
tude, and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character 
whidi  seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratical  government  Amidst  these 
sources  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time 
and  application  necossaiy  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  pursuito  of  genius,  habituated  the  Greeks 
to  gentle  amusemente  and  innocent  pleasures. 
The  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  literary  fame,  engaged 
them  to  seek  happiness  and  glory  in  the  peace- 
ful shade  of  retirement,  mm  well  as  on  the  con- 
tentious theatre  of  active  life ;  and  the  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  occasionally  suggested  by 
the  free  communication  of  sentiment,  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  those  happy  prejudices 
which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  en- 
force the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour  as 
are  most  useful  and  agreeable  in  society* 

If  the  musical  and  literary  entertainmente 
acquired  such  a  happy  influence  over  the  moral 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  stUI 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intellectnal  &- 
culties  of  the  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in 
the  present  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of 
their  efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  ani- 
mating the  imagination,  and  correcting  the 
judgment  As  to  the  memory,  indeed,  there 
IS  a  period  in  the  progress  of  society  preceding 
the  introduction  of  writing,  when  the  energies 
of  this  faculty  have  been  exerted  among  many 
nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of^  force. 
Even  among  the  bari>arous  Celtic  inhabitante 
of  our  own  island,  the  Druids  could  repeat  an 
incredible  number  of  verses,  containing  the 
knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and  rel^on  ; 
and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  required  to 
complete  the  poetical  studies  of  a  candidate  for 
the  priesthood.* 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other 
nations  in  the  exprcise  of  the  memory,  they 
have  always  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste,  and  the  inimitable  charms  of  Uieir 
fancv.  These  excellenoes,  whether  originally 
pro<niced  by  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more 
probably  by  a  combination  of  both,  were, 
doubtless,  extended  and  improved  by  emula- 
tion and  habitual  exercise.  To  this  exercise 
the  public  solemnities  afforded  a  proper  field ; 
and,  in  the  conteste  of  music  and  poetrv,  were 
displayed  the  opening  blossoms  of  Grecian 
genius,  blossoms  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
Uiose  fruite  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  that 
will  form  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the 
last  ages  of  the  worid. 


S  Ingenoaa  didieiae  fideliter  arte*, 

IEmollit  morea,  doc  aiait  eaae  feroa. 
3  CMar,  de  beDo  Gallieo,  1.  vL 
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AUianee  with  the  Lo/eedamonians — He  invades  the  Persian  Dominions — MeaeurBS  ^  his 
AUieo-^Crwus  defeated  by  Cyrus-^End  of  the  Lydian  Monarchy,, 


BOVE  two  thoiuand  yeare  have  elapsed 
sinoe  it  was  observed,  to  the  honour  of  Eu- 
rope, that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  ha?mg  eeta- 
bUshed  themselves  in  Asia  and  Africa,  contin- 
aally  maintained  and  extended  their  posses- 
sions in  those  quarters  of  the  world.^  Wherever 
Ihe  spirit  of  enterprise  diffused  their  setUe- 
Olvmo         ™ents,  they  perceived,  it  is  said, 

^j  ^'        on  the  slightest  comparison,  the  su- 
A  C  700   P®"0"*y  ^'^^'^^"^ow^'^^gion,  lan- 

'  '  *  guage,  institutions,  and  manners; 
and  the  dignity  of  their  ohamcter  and  senti- 
ments eminently  distinguished  them  from  the 
general  mass  of  nations  whose  territories  they 
invaded,  and  whom  they  justly  denominated 
Barbarians**  Yet  these  honourable  advantages, 
instead  of  conciliating  good-will,  tended  only 
to  exasperate  hostility.  The  northern  Greeks 
were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  fierce  inroads 
of  the  Thracians :  the  southern  were  endan- 
gered by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  The  colonies  in  Magna  GrsMsia,  hav- 
ing easily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike  na- 
tives of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
But  the  consequences  of  all  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not 
beyond  the  countries  in  which  they  first  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  east,  and  the  great  nations  of 
Asia,  ibrnui  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  in- 
teresting. Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it 
reached  and  shook  the  centre  of  Greece.  It 
recoiled  with  more  destructive  violence  on 
Persia;  its  duration  comprehends  the  most 
illustrioas  period  in  the  history  of  both  coun- 
tries; and  its  extent  embraces  all  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  Grecian-  extraction  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

In  IJie  third  century  afler  their  establish- 
ment in  the  east,  and  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks  of 
Asia,  and  particularly  the  lonians,  far  surpass- 
ed their  European  ancestors  in  splendour  and 
prosperity.^  While  ancient  Greece  was  ha- 
rassed by  intestine  dissensions,  and  its  northern 
frontier  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  neighbour- 
ing Barbarians,  the  eastern  colonies  enjoyed 
profound  peace,  and  flourished  in  the  vicinity 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,^  and 
perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  History  and 
poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures  of  the 
Phrygian  and  Lydian  kingB.8    Their  subjects 

4  Hippoerat.  toI.  i.  p.  350.    Edit  Lngdun.  1763. 

5  lioerat  Panogyr.  paAiim.  ^ 

6  flerodot.  panim.    Piin.  1.  v.  et  Senec.  ad  Hdv. 

7  Buabo,  1.  xii.  et  I.  xiii. 

8  Idem,  p.  038  et  621.    Edit.  Parii. 
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wrought  mines  of  gold,  molted  the  oro,  mould- 
ed figures  in  bronze,  dyed  wool,  cultivated 
music,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury ,9  when  tho 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar^ 
raenia  remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  tho  Modes  and  Persians,  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  subsisted  by  hunting, 
pasturage,  or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 'o 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied 
with  their  domestic  advantages,  seem  never  to 
have  directed  their  attention  towards  foreign 
commerce. '^  When  the  voluptuousness  or  os- 
tentation of  their  kings  and  nobility  made 
them  covet  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  distant  countries,  they  were  contented  to 
owe  these  new  gratifications,  first  to  the  PhoB- 
nician  merchants,  and  ailerwards  to  the  Greek 
settlements  established  on  their  coasts.  Through 
the  supine  neglect  of  their  neighbours  respect- 
ing maritime  avoirs,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  Ac- 
quired without  contest,  and  enjbyc^ without 
molestation,  besides  several  vtduable  islands, 
tlie  wholo  western  coast  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending, in  a  waving  line,  above  six  hundred 
miles  in  Icngtli,  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  ' 
and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken  by  bays 
and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the  noblest 
prospects  and  finest  climate  in  tho  world.  The 
face  of  that  delightful  country  will  bo  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  the 
unhappy  scene  of  military  operations.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian 
inhabitants,  possessing  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  having  convenient  and  capacious  har- 
bours before  thom^  and  behind,  the  wealthy 
and  populous  Rations  of  Asia,  whose  commerce 
they  enjoyed  and  engrossed,  attained  such  early 
and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  traffic,  as  raised  the  cities  of  Miletus,>> 
Colophon,"  and  Phocaja,**  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur.  Their  popu- 
lation increasing  with  their  prosperity,  they 
diflused  new  colonies  every  where  around  them. 

0  lierodot.  I.  i.  c.  xciv.    Plin.  1.  vi.  e.  Ivi. 

10  Herod.  I.  L  c.  Ixxi. 

Jl  TboLydiani  and  Phrygians  are  mentioned,  in  Castor's 
Epochi,  ninonff  the  mventeen  nationi,  who,  accordinf  to 
thnt  careless  and  ifntorent  compiler,  snccessively  becaoM 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  but  the  extraTa|^i|l 
dreams  of  thjs  ftibuloua  writer  are  at  rarianee  with  the 
whole-  tenor  of  ancient  history.  It  Is  extraordinary  that 
those  who  ever  looked  into  Herodotus  should  pay  any  re- 
enrd  to  the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Castor;  t^t  this 
fabulist  has  been  generallr  followed  by  modem  ehronolo- 
ger'  and  compilers.    See  Bl&ir*b  Tables,  &c. 

12  Alhenvus,  1.  xii.  p.  533.  Comparing  their  aneioot  and 
actual  state,  the  Greek  proverb  said,  Il*x*t  sron  nvuv 
aKxtftv  Uthnvtfii :  Once,  but  long  ago,  the  Bfileslans  were 
powerful. 

13  Atben.  1.  xiv.  p.  643. 

14  dlrabo,  p.  59  at  p.  647.    Harodot.  I.  tv.  c.  clii. 
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Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt,!  in  the 
eighUi  century  before  Christ,  they  acquired, 
and  thenceforth  preeerred,  the  excIusiTe  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth 
compressed  between  Uie  sea  and  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarce  forty  miles, 
became  not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  for- 
midable in  war,3  and  bore  something  of  a 
similar  relation  to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Assyria,  which  haid  hither- 
to swayed  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  small  but  industrious  republics  of  Italy 
had  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  or,  to  describe  their  con- 
dition still  more  exactly,  that  the  NetherlaAds, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  had  to  the  extensive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  lan- 
guish in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall 
soon  learn  from  their  history,  had  genius  to 
conceive,  and  couri^e  to  execute,  the  most  ar- 
duous designs.  With  the  utmost  industry  and 
perseverance  they  improved  and  ennobled  the 
useful  or  elegant  arts,  which  they  found  al- 
ready practised  among  the  Phrygians  and  Ly- 
dians.  They  incorporated  the  music  of  those 
nations  with  their  own.  Their  poetry,  as  above 
described,  far  excelled  whatever  Pagan  anti- 
quity could  boast  most  precious.'  They  rival- 
led tlie  skill  of  their  neighbours  in  moulding 
clay,  and  casting  brass.  They  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of  mar- 
ble. The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
ture perpetuate,  in  their  names,  the  honour  of 
their  inventors.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to 
rule,  and  practised  with  success  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that,  during 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  lonians 
surpassed  all  their  neighbours,  and  even  the 
FhoBnicians,  in  the  arts  of  design,  since  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  far-famed  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  received  from  the  ostentation  or 
piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ionian  artists.^  In  the  following 
century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy;  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafter  by 
what  means  both  science  apd  taste  were  dif- 
fused from  that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  But  our  present  subject  recals  as  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  tliat  of  arms. 

The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  bar- 
barous Cimmerians,'  who,  being  driven  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde 
still  fiercer  than  themselves,  overflowed,  with 
irresistible  violence,  the  finest  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Cim- 
meriaos  is  described  as  a  predatory  incursion,^ 
not  as  a  regnlar  plan  of  enterprise  directed  to 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  settlement    The 

lHerodot.].ii.e.xxxU. 

S  Idem.  ibid,  et  Aristot  de  CiTitat  1.  iv.  c  iv. 

3  Bee  chap.  vi.  4  Hewlft*  I-  i* 

5  Stnbo,  p.  89i,  nys,  Uiftt  the  Cimmerian^  were  eall«d 
Cimbri  by  tbe  Romam.  He  ipeakt  frequently  of  them, 
partiealarly  y.  106.  193.  Stt.  494.  Tbeir  impetuom  end 
oeitractive  ineanione  are  well  expresaed  by  the  elegiac 
poet  Callimu,  cited  in  Btrabo,  p.  64d. 

6  Oy  KATarr^e^q  tytviT*  T«»  aroXt«y  mKK*  ig  urti^t' 
lim  •fV«x^.  HBaODOT. 


hurricane  soon  spent  its  force  ;  the  Greeks  re- 
covered from  the  terror  inspired  by  these  de- 
sultoiy  raVagers,  and)  within  a  few  years  after 
their  departure,  the  Ionian  and  Eolian  colonies, 
who  seem  to  have  carried  their  ancient  enmity 
into  their  new  acqttisitionB,  totally  forgot  their 
recent  and  common  danger,  and  engaged  in 
cruel  domestic  wars. 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  quieted  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which  ex- 
tending itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the 
greatest  part'  of  Lesser  Asia,  a  country  once 
affording  the  materials  of  many  rich  and  flour- 
ishing kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary 
and  barbuism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Turkish  tyranny.  The  territory  ox  Lydia, 
which  extended  its  name  with  its  authority 
from  the  river  Halys  to  the  £gean,  and  from 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine  to  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  anciently  con- 
fined to  that  delightful  district  situate  at  the 
back  of  Ionia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Pactolus,  famous  for  the  golden  particles^ 
intermixed  with  its  sand,  and  on  the  south  by 
Cayster,  whose  banks,  frequented  by  swansr 
have  afforded  one  of  the.  most  beautmil  com 
parisons  in  the  Iliad.8  The  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia was  anciently  subject  to  a  race  of  princes,* 
styled  AtyatidiB,  from  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great 
founder  of  their  house.  To  the  family  of  Atys 
succeeded  that  of  Hercules,  which  had  obtained 
the  government  before  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
contmued  to  reign  five  hundred  and  five  years, 
till  their  honours  expired  in  the  unhappy  Can- 
daules.  The  story  of  Candaulea,  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  and  of  his  fortunate  servant,  has 
been  adorned  by  the  father  of  history  with  the 
inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic  fancy.  The 
vain,  credulous  prince,  injudiciously  displaying 
the  beauty,  offended  the  modesty,  of  his  imuzed 
spouse.  GygeSfio  the  most  favoured  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  mas- 
ter had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked 
charms,  was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  in- 
Olvmn  etrument  of  her  resentment.  As  a 
V  S^  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of 

a'  C  718   Candaules,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  from 
the  rank  of  captain  of  the  guards,  advanced  to 
the  throne  of  Lydia. 

This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  was  felt 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  soon  dis- 
covered in  Uie  enterprising  character  of  Gyges, 
the  difference  between  Mlventurers  who  ac- 
quire, and  princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.  The 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  valour  of  Gyges,  and  the  valuable  minesii 
discovered  between  the  cities  Atameus  and 

7  They  were  washed  down  from  Meant  Tmoloe,  the 

Sold  of  which  wai  exhauited  in  the  time  of  Krabo.    Vid. 
trab.  1.  ziii. 

8  XavTT(<o«  mft^t  f  "^C  &c.  Iliad,  ii.  ver.  40Q.  and 
Pope,  ver.  540. 

9  Herodotos,  1.  i.  throughout,  and  Dioayaiaa  of  HaH- 
caniaMui,  1.  i.  c.  97.  et  leq.  fumuh  the  principal  materiab 
for  the  hiitory  of  Lydia. 

10  Herodotua  waa  unacoaainted  with  the  wonderfVil  aCory 
of  6Tgea*a  rinf ,  which  had  the  power  of  renderioff  him  in- 
▼iaible ;  by  meana  of  which  he  waa  enabled  to  kilThia  inaa 
ter,  and  usurp  hia  throne.    Plato,  1.  ii.  de  Repub. 

US(rabo,I.xiii.p.8SS 
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Pergamofl,  as  well  as  the  gold  obtuned  from 

the  river  Factolii8,^o  enabled  him  to  hire  such  a 

Ql  number  of  troops  as  seemed  ne- 

^  ^'       cessary  to  accomplish  his  ambitious 

^^C  680    ^^^S^^    "^^^  citizens  of  Miletus 
*  and  Smyrna  were  harassed  by  a 

long  war ;  but  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  Co- 
lophon alone  submitted  to  his  arms. 

Ardys  his  socceew^,  following  the  military 
fWrrmn  oxamplo  of  Gygcs,  stormed  the  city 
^'W-        of  Friend,  and  avaded  the  terri- 

a"  q  g^g  tories  of  the  Milesians.  He  trans- 
'  mitted  his  enmity,  against  that  peo- 
ple, to  his  son  Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  his  more  warlike  grandson.  Aly- 
attes,  grandson  of  Ardys,  annually  invaded  the 
country  of  Miletus,  cut  down  the  trees,  burnt 
the  standing  com,  ravaged  and  desolated  the 
whole  territory.  The  houses  he  allowed  to  re- 
main entire,  that  the  Milesians,  governed  by 
that  powerful  attachment  which  binds  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  might  return  thither 
after  his  departure,  and  again  apply  to  the 
sowing  and  cultivation  of  the  gropnd,  the  fruits 
of  which  he  was  determined  next  harvest  to 
destroy.  In  this  manner  he  continued,  during 
eleven  years,  to  harass,  but  was  unable  to 
conquer,  the  Milesians.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  retired  at  his  i4>proaoh,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  capitol,  the  walls  of  which 
bid  defiance  to  his  assaults ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had  long 
been,  and  still  continued  mistress  of  the  sea. 
But  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue ;  and  he 
was  carrying  on  his  twelfth  autunmal  incur- 
sion with  fire  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen 
accident  occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war. 
^.  The  beautiful  territory  of  Mile- 

Y^S"  tus  was,  according  to  annual  cus- 
AT  am  ***"*♦  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and  the 
A.  i^.  oir/.  flj^jQgg  of  tho  standing  com,  impel- 
led by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  communicated 
with  the  temple  of  Assesian  Minerva.  That 
sacred  edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aly- 
attes, who  was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes, 
harps,  and  flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both 
of  men  and  of  women,  did  not  immediately 
ocmaider,  amidst  the  noise  of  festivity,  and  the 
parade  of  military  triumph,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  enormous  impiety.  But  sicken- 
ing soon  aiier  at  Sardis,  he  had  leisure,  during 
the  quiet  and  solitude  of  his  distemper,  to  re- 
flect on  the  horror  of  his  crime;  and  prving 
into  futurity  with  that  anxious  solicitude  which 
usoaliy  attends  guilt,  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  consult  the 
Grecian  god  concerning  the  means  of  mitiga- 
ting the  distress  of  his  present  state  of  mind. 
Apollo  refused  giving  an  answer  to  his  peti- 
tion, until  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  Lydian  prepared  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
don  to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  suspension  of 
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10  Strabo,  p.  660.    The  wsalth  of  Gygci  wsf  prombisl 
Id  the  time  of  Ansereon : 

Ow  #t«i  ftiKtt  Tuyu*o 


arms,  until  the  great  woHe  should  be  completed. 
That  city  was  then  governed  by  Thrasybulus, 
who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  tyrant,^^  as  it  was  then  called,  in  a 
state  usually  governed  as  a  democratical  com- 
munity. Similarity  of  views  and  disposi- 
tions had  introduced  a  friendly  connection  be- 
tween Thrasybulus  and  the  celebrated  Perian- 
der  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent  imme- 
diate intimation  of  it  to  the  Milesian  prince, 
counselling  him'at  the  same  time  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  country.  In  compliance  with 
this  advice,  Thrasybulus  employed  an  expe- 
dient equally  singular  and  successful.  l/Vhen 
the  Lydian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Miletus, 
they  expected  to  behold  a  city  in  distress,  not 
only  destitute  of  the  accommodations  and  luxu- 
ries, but  ill  provided  with  the  ehief  necessaries 
of  life.  But  their  surprise  was  extreme,  to  ob- 
serve vast  magazines  of  com  open  to  public 
view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  all  the  other  firuits  of  the  ground ;  and  to 
behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  had  never  suffered 
the  cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the 
contrivance  of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  com- 
mand the  com  and  other  provisions  had  been 
carried  from  private  magazines  into  the  street, 
that  the  Lydians,  returning  to  Sardis,  the  usual 
residence  of  their  prince,  might  acquaint  him 
with  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  people, 
whom  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  reign  to 
afllict  and  to  annoy.  Alyattes  was  much  affect- 
ed by  the  intelligence,  and  at  length  consented 
to  a  peace  with  the  Milesians  on  honourable 
terms.  To  compensate  for  his  past  injuries  and 
impiety,  he  promised  to  dedicate  to  Minerva 
two  new  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  which 
should  far  eclipse  the  splendour  of  her  ancient 
temple.  The  promise  was  performed,  the  new 
temples  were  consecrated,  Alyattes  recovered 
from  his  distemper,  and  peace  subsisted  for  a 
short  time  between  the  two  nations. 

The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 
credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronology,  lasted  fifty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequer- 
ed with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  con- 
quered, indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of 
Smyrna,  a  Grecian  settlement  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  which  was  destined  afterwards  to 
become,  by  its  happy  situation  for  commerce, 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  establishment 
in  those  parts,  and  to  be  styled,  in  the  pompous 
language  of  inscription,  the  ornament  of  Ionia, 
the  first  and  chief  city  of  the  Asiatic  coast. '^ 
His  arms  were  equally  successful  in  repelling 


11  In  the  itrlct  weme.rvf»vvos  meaiM  lihn  who  hai  ac- 
quired iovorelgnty  in  a  free  repoblie.  The  word  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  abuM  of  power,  as  in  the  modern  acceptation. 
Thraaybulua  of  Miletus.  Periander  of  Corinth,  Pisistratoi 
of  Athens,  Polycratee  of  ^aasos,  Alexander  of  Pher»,aad 
Dionysioa  of  Byracuae,  were  all  called  Tve-ffOf,  t|M»u«n 
their  characters  were  aa  widely  different  as  those  of  Titaa 
and  Domitian,  the  eztranMs  of  Tirtoe  and  rieo. 

13  Mann.  Oxoe. 
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tho  destructive  invasions  of  the  Scythian 
hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dangerous  am- 
bition of  the  Modes,  the  most  pownful  nation 
of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these  advan- 
tagea,  Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit  his 
future  fortune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Fixed 
in  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining  days 
ajmdst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, in  contemplating  the  various  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  listening  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjojring  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
throne. 

^.  This  fortunate  prince  was  suceed- 

Ulymp.  ^ J  g^^  hundred  and  sixty-two  years 
v'"^'  g3  before  Christ,  by  his  son  CrosUs, 
whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in 
the  first  yeiuv  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  all  his  predecessors.  But  the  splendour  of 
CrcBSus  was  that  of  a  passing  meteor,  which 
dazzles  for  a  moment,  and  disappears  for  ever. 
Of  all  the  kings  of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest 
conqueror,  but  he  was  also  the  last  king  of  thai 
country,'  as  well  as  the  last  prince  of  his 
family.  Under  various  unjust  pretences  he  at- 
tacked the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war,  had  un- 
fortunately engaged  in  domestic  dissensions. 
While  jealousy  huiderod  the  Greeks,  ignorance 
prevented  the  barbarians,  from  forming  a  con- 
federacy sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power. 
The  Carians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians,  lighting 
singly,  wore  successively  subdued;  and  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  (excepting  only 
the  little  territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cillcians,) 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys, 
and  inhabited  by  three  nations  of  Grecian,  and 
eleven  of  barbarian  extraction,^  finally  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  CrcBsus,  and  tamely  re- 
ceived his  commands. 

Having  met  with  such  extraordinaiy  suc- 
cess by  land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to 
render  his  power  equally  conspicuous  by  sea. 
For  this  purpose  he  thought  seriously  of  equip- 
ping a  fleet,  with  which  he  proposed  to  invade 
and  conquer  the  Grecian  islands  directly  front- 
ing his  dominions. '  But  this  design,  which, 
considering  the  slow  progress  in  maritime 
power  among  the  nations  most  diligent  to  at- 
tain it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  success, 
was  prevented  by  the  advice  of  a  philosophical 
traveller,  conveyed  in  such  a  lively  turn  of  wit, 
as  easily  changed  the  resolution  of  the  king. 
Bias  of  Friend,  in  Ionia,  some  say  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  while  he  travel- 
led, after  the  Grecian  custom,  fVora  curiosity 
and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  presented  to 
CrcBsuB  at  the  Lydian  court ;  and  being  asked 
by  that  prince,  what  news  fVom  Greece  ?  he 
answered  with  a  republican  freedom,  that  the 
islanders  had  collected  powerful  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  with  an  intention  of  mvading  Lydia. 
**'May  the  gods  grant,"  said  Crossus,  ^^that  the 

1  Lydia  dotecnded  to  tho  rank  of  a  proyiiioe,  u  will  ap- 
pear mIow. 

9  Tho  PhryftiaiM,  MyiUns,  MsriandTniaM,  Chalvbiant, 
LydtaiM,  PaphlagooMiiifly  Thneians,  Bithyniaiw,  Carians, 
and  Pamphyliaoa. 


Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  honemaa- 
ship,  should  attack  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Lydian  cavalry ;  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
to  the  contest."  ^  In  the  same  manner,"  re* 
plied  Bias,  **  as  if  the  Lydians,  who  are  totally 
unexperienced  in  naval  affairs,  should  invade 
the  Grecians  by  sea."  Struck  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  unexpected  observation,  Crcesue 
desisted  from  his  intendid  expedition  against 
the  islands;  and  instead  of  employing  new 
means  for  extending  his  conquests^  determined 
peaceablv  to  enjoy  the  laureb  which  he  had 
won,  and  to  display  the  grandeur  which  he  had 
attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayest  and  most  splendid 
of  any  in  that  age ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
whatever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustaiBed 
not,  perhaps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  sub- 
mission to  a  vain  and  weak  man,  but  a  magni- 
ficent and  liberal  prince,*  who  was  extremely 
partial  to  their  country.  They  acknowledged 
the  conqueror,  indeed,  by  a  very  moderate  tri- 
bute, but  they  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws,  and 
administered  witliout  control  their  domestio 
concerns  and  government^  Croesus  spoke  their 
language,  encouraged  their  arts,  admired  their 
poets  and  tophisU,  Ionia,  perhaps,  was*  never 
more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this  indulgent 
master,  whose  protection  nourished  the  tender 
shoot  of  philosophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring 
up  shortly  before  his  reign.  Thides  of  Mile- 
tus, Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Prien^,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus  and  the  other  wise  men,  as 
they  are  emphatically  styled,  who  lived  in  that 
age,  not  only  gave  advice  and  assistance  to 
their  countrymen  in  particular  emergendesi^ 
but  restrained  their  vices  by  wholesome  lawa^ 
improved  their  manners  by  useful  lessons  of 
morality,  and  extended  their  knowledge  by  im^ 
portant  and  difficult  discoveries.  We  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  fully 
the  improvements  made  by  those  ancient  sages, 
who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  as  well  as  with  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon  of 
Athens,  men  who  acquired  such  reputation  by 
their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countries.  Most  of 
these,  as  well  as  ^sop  the  fkbulist,  and  the  ele^ 
gant  Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  court  of  Crcesus.  There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  a  late,  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

Crcesus  having  entertained  his  Atienian 
guest,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  se- 
veral days,  before  he  asked  him  any  questions, 
ostentatiously  showed  him  the  magnificence  of 
his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of  his 
treasury.  After  all  had  been  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon 

3  Buch  ia  the  chancier  which  reaaha  fVom  eooaiderinc 
the  conduct  of  Crcpana.  The  traniactiooa  of  hit  reign  will 
not  warrant  our  adopting  Uie  admirable  panegyric  of  him 
by  Pindar  (Pyth.  i. :) 

Ow  ^fiiMi  XfOirov  ^iXo^^«»v«^iT4,  dec. 

He  wat  taught  wiadom  late,  and  only  by  advenity. 

4  Herodot.  5  Thucymd. 
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apon  bis  cariosity  and  love  of  knowledge ;  and 
askod  him,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  coun- 
tries, and  reflected  with  much  judgment  upon 
what  he  had  seen,  whom  of  all  men  he  esteem- 
ed most  happy?    By  the  particular  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
question  was  proposed,  the  king  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expected  flattery  either  than  in- 
formation.   But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
be  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  **'  Tellus,  the 
Athenian."    Crcesus,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to  distinguish,  even  in  imagination,  between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?    ^  Tel- 
lus," rejoined  Solon,  **'  was  not  conspicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from 
parents  who  deserved  the  first  honours  of  the 
republic.      He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his 
children,  who  obtained  universfl  esteem  by 
their    probity,  patriotism,  and    every    useful 
quality  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  him- 
self, he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of 
his  countiy,  which  his  valour  rendered  victo- 
rious in  a  doubtful  combat ;  on  which  account 
the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
fel],and  distinguished  him  by  every  honour  which 
pablic  gratitude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit." 
CrcBsus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
answer,  to   ask   Solon,  in  the   second  place, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ? 
Such,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that 
he  still  ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and 
still,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  circum- 
stantial of  historians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  answered.    But  Solon  replied  with 
the  same  freedom  as  before,  *^  The  brothers 
Cieobis  aod  Biton;  two  youths  of  Argos,  whose 
strength  and  address  wore  crowned  with  repeat- 
ed victory  at  the  Olympic  games ;  who  deserv- 
ed the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  tlie  admiration  of  Greece; 
and  who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  pecu- 
liar felicity,^  were  commemorated  by  the  most 
signal  monuments  of  immortal  fame."    **  And 
is  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,"  said  Crossus, 
**  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger !  that 
you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an  Athe- 
nian or  Argive  citizen  f "    The  reply  of  Solon 
sufScientiy  justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 
**  The  life  of  man,"  said  he,  ^*  consists  of  seventy 
years,  which  make  twenty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred andfifly  days;  an  immense  number, yet  in 
the  longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will 
not  be  found  exactly  alike  to  those  of  another. 
The  affaitB  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicis- 
aitodcs;  the  Divinity  who  presides  over  our 
fate  is  envious  of  too  much  prosperity ;  and  all 
human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
least  liable  to  accident.^    Whoever  has  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed,  a  prosperous  tide  of  success 
may  justly  be  called  fortunate :  but  he  cannot  be- 
fore his  death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy ." 
The  events  which  soon  followed  this  conver- 
sation, prove  how  little  satisfaction  is  derived 
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from  the  possession  of  a  throne.    Victorioas  in 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Croesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappi- 
ness.     The  warmest  affections  of  his  soul  cen- 
tred in  his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered by  his  side.     The  strength  of  his  at- 
tachment was  accompanied  with  an  excess  of 
paternal  care,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking 
hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  rest. 
He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  son  was  slain 
by  a  dart ;  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
watched  his  safety,  preventing  the  youth  from 
his  usual  occupations  and  amusements,  and 
thereby  rendering  him  t9o  eager  to  enjoy  them, 
most  probably  exposed  him  to  the  much-dread- 
ed misfortune.     Reluctantly  pennitted  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour 
of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impatience  of  long 
restraint,  made   him  neglect  the  precautions 
necessary  in  that  manly  amusement.    He  wa* 
slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of  mon- 
strous size,  which  had  long  spread  terror  over 
the   country  of  the  Mysians,    The   weapon 
came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Crcesus  had  purified 
from  the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother^s  blood, 
and  long  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
bounty.    To  the   grateful    protection  of  the 
Phrygian,  Croesus  recommended,  at  parting, 
the  safety  of  his  beloved  son.     A  mournful 
procession  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.     The  ill-fated  murderer 
followed  behind.    When  they  approached  the 
royal  presence,  Adrastus  stepped  forward,  and 
intreated  Croesus  to  put  him  to  death ;  thinking 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after  killing  first  his 
own  brother,  and  then  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
But  the  Lydian  king,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cess of  his  affliction,  acknowledged  Uie  inno- 
cence of  Adrastus,  and   the    power  of  fate. 
^^  Stranger,  your  action  is  blameless,  being  com- 
mitted without  design.    I  know  that  my  son 
was  destined  to  a  premature  death."    Adras- 
tus, though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.    When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Croesus  remained  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  of  his  son,  and  might  have  continued 
to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  during  the 
remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  great- 
ness of  Persia,  which  threatened  the  safety  of 
his  dominions,  roused  him  from  his  dream  of 
misery.  That  country  was  anciently  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  immense  region  at  pre- 
sent known  by  the  Persian  name.  Its  inhabit- 
ants had  recently  become  formidable,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  elder 
Cyrus,  they  extended  their  name  and  conquests 
over  Upper  Asia,  overturned  the  power  of 
Croesus,  enslaved  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  threatened  Europe  with 
the  terrors  of  Asiatic  despotism.  This  memo- 
rabl*  revolution  deserves  not  only  to  be  ex- 
amined in  its  consequences,  but  traced  to  its 
source,  because  the  Grecian  wars  and  transac- 
tions, during  the  space  of  above  two  centuries, 
with  the  Persian  empire,  form  an  important 
object  of  attention  in  the  present  history. 
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The  first  AMyrian  sionarcfaj  extended  its 
dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  from  the  northern  de- 
sert! of  Scfthia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  by  the 
riyer  Halys  from  the  dominions  of  Ly dia.  The 
riyer  Indus  formed  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
conqueron  of  the  east  hare  assumed,  in  all 
ages,  the  title  of  King  of  Kings ;  a  title  ex- 
pressiye  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  power.  The  various  proyinces 
which  they  conquered,  though  acknowledging 
their  universal  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
were  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes, 
who,  while  they  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  and  furnished  their  contingent 
of  troops  •in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in 
their  ancient  territories,  to  retain  the  power,  and 
to  display  the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  system 
of  goyemment  is  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tension than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.  The 
different  members  of  this  unwieldly  body  were 
so  feebly  connected  with  each  other,  that  to 
secure  their  united  submission  required  almost 
as  much  genius  as  to  achieve  their  conquest 
When  the  spirit  which  animated  the  immense 
mass  was  withdrawn,  the  different  parts  fell 
asunder ;  revolutions  were  no  less  rapid  than 
frequent;  and,  by  one  of  those  events  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  east,  the  warlike  sceptre 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was  wrested  from  the 
effeminate  hands  of  Sardanapalus.  In  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  ftrty-six  before  Christ, 
the  provincial  governors  of  Babylonia  and 
Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders  from  this 
enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords,  re- 
jected his  contemptible  authority,  and  establish- 
ed two  new  djrnasties,  which,  having  governed 
Asia  for  two  centuries,  were  again  reunited  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Per- 
sian glory  on  the  ruins  of  tho  Medes  and  Bar 
bylonians,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  tribu- 
tary prince  of  Persia:  on  the  mother's  nde 
he  derived  a  more  honourable  descent  from 
Mandana,  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  supreme 
lord  of  Media,  and  many  kingdomS/of  the  east. 
The  powerful  monarchy  erected  by  Cyrus  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  his  native  pro- 
vince, as  the  preceding  empires  had  been  de- 
nominated after  the  provinces  of  their  respec- 
tive conquerors,  although  all  of  them,  compre- 
hending tho  sanle  nations,  were  bounded  by 
nearly  the  same  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  ex- 
tended his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 

The  territory  of  Persia,  to  the  name  of  which 
we  allude,  is  situated  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Media,  and  roaches  to  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  ren- 
ders it  improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  pro- 
duced a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  un- 
corrupted  by  the  effeminacy .  of  the  Asiatic 
plains,  required  only  the  directing  genius  of 
a  commander  to  conduct  them  to  war  and  vic- 
tory. Such  a  commander  they  found  in  Cyrus, 
whose  mind,  bursting  through  the  shackles^im- 
posed  on  virtues  ancf  abilities  by  the  manners 
and  climate  of  the  east,*  extended  the  name 
and  conquests  of  Persia  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
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Indus,  and  ftam  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Ocean ; 
a  name  which,  afler  the  revolutiofi  of  so  many 
ages  and  empires,  is  sfill  retained  by  that  spa- 
cious region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary 
causes,  for  extraordinary  events,  historians  have 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Per- 
sians worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masteis  of 
the  world.  The  philosophical  Xenophon,  em- 
bellishing and  disguising  with  wonderful  art 
the  most  admired,  and  the  most  admirable, 
branches  of  Grecian  discipline,  has  bestowed 
them  with  too  lavish  a  generosity  on  the  foun- 
ders of  a  nation,  who  l^came  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  country.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well- 
cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
through  the  laboured  artifice  of  the  disguise  ; 
and,  as  truth  only  is  consistent,  we  may  mscem 
vexy  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remain- 
ing accounts*  of  the  ancient  manners  of  tho 
Persians. 

Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  may 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learn- 
ing to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  speak  truth.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  first  of  those  arts,  how  well 
soever  it  might  be  understood  in  later  times  by 
the  Persian  nobility,  must  have  been  yery  little 
known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  craffgy  mountains  which  they  inhabited 
were  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  circumstances  was  ill 
adapted  to  maintain  them.  Whild  all  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  except  the  Scythians, 
fought  on  horseback,  the  Persian  armies  were 
composed  chiefly  of  infantry :  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  file  Grecians  under  Alexander, 
the  Romans  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the 
northern  barbarians  who  overran  and  subdued 
the  countries  of  the  east  and  west,  became 
masters  of  the  world  chiefly  through  the  firm 
intrepidity  of  their  infantry,  there  is  reason  to 
assign,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  Persian  con- 
quests, not  their  acquaintance  with  horseman- 
ship, but  rather  their  ignorance  of  that  art, 
which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  determined 
valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  desultory 
assaults  of  horsemen.  The  Persians  were  com- 
monly armed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  tho 
people  of  Asia.  This  distinction  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their 
neighbours,  trusting  to  the  mettle  and  swiilness 
of  their  steeds,  employed  the  harmless  effortjr 
of  distant  hostility,  the  Persians  fought  hand 
to  hand,  each  man  buckling  closely  to  his  foe. 
If  defeated,  they  had  no  means  of  escape ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  practising  such 
a  superior  style  of  war,  under  the  conduct  of 
an  accomplished  general,  they  should  ever 
meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed  Cyrus  always 
proved  victorious  over  the  civilized  nations  of 
Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph  inter- 
rupted, till  contending  against  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  who  joined  the  Persian  arms  and 
discipline  to  their  own  irresistible  fury,  he  lost 
at  once  his  army  and  his  life.^ 

9  lo  the  hiitory  of  CTnu,  tho  plaio  ralation  of  Httrodotos 
ii  to  be  preferred  to  tho  nwral  omboUiihinoats  of  Xenophoo^ 
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>    ^  But  before  ezperieacing  this  fktal 

'n  'cog  f  overse  of  fortune,  he  wu  destined, 
.  -jj  jjjg  course  of  thirty  years,  to  act 
a  distinguished  part  on  ike  theatre  of  the  world, 
which  long  retained  the  marks,  and  will  always 
preeenre  the  memory,  of  his  reign.  Among  the 
first  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of 
Armenia  and  Chaldea,  which  had  openly  re- 
volted against  established  authority.  If  we 
beliere  Xenophon,  Cyrus  was  sent  against 
these  rebellious  countnes  as  the  lieutenant  of 
bis  grandfather  Aatyages,  who  from  his  palace 
in  Ecbatan  diffused  his  sovereign  mandates 
over  many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The 
relation  of  Herodotus  makes  it  probable,  that 
Cyrus  had  before  this  time  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Media,  over  which  the  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, and  superstitious  fears  of  Astyages,  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  to  reign,  even  i&  the 
opinion  of  his  most  trusty  subjects. 
OlvmD  However  tLat  may  be  (for  it  af- 

lvi!4  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  design  of  tlie  present 

A.  C  549  J^wrative^  it  was  natural  to  expect 
.  '  *  that  the  Persian  success  in  Arme- 
nia, a  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian 
dominions,  should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus, 
and  determine  that  prince  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  a  power  which  endangered  the 
permanence  of  his  own.  In  taking  this  reso- 
lution, which  might  probably  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  learn  the  wiU  of  heaven  concerning 
the  issue  of  the  war.  The  principal  oracles 
which  he  coiisulted  were  those  of  Branchis  in 
Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in 
Greece.  Among  those  respected  shrines,  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  ascendant,  as 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  fate.  Crcesus 
was  fiiUy  persuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and  desi- 
rous generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
Uiousand  oxen  to  the  god^  aAd  adorned  his 
shrine  with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for 
the  workmanship  and  for  Uie  materials ;  pre- 
cious vessels  of  silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully 
inlaid  and  enamelled;  various  ornaments  of 
pure  gold,  particularly  a  golden  lion,  weighing 
ten  tiSents,  and  a  female  figure,  three  cubits,  or 
near  five  feet  high.  In  return  for  these  mag- 
nificent presents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, flattered  Crcesus,  wiUi  obtaining  an  easy 
victory  over  his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a 
long  life  and  a  prosperous  reign.  The  god  at 
the  same  time  enjoined  him  to  contract  an  alli- 
ance with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states. 

^.  Elevated  with  these  favourable 

J  .y™P'  predictions  of  Apollo,  Croesus  pre- 
A^T  kdft  pared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to 
the  only  condition  required  on  his 
part,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspiring 
purpose.  Not  deeming  himself  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know 
what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the  ora- 
cle, he  made  particular  inquiry  of  tKose  best 
informed  concerning  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
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discovered,  that  among  all  the  members  of  tho 
Gredin  confederacy,  Sio  Athenians  and  Lace* 
dsBmonians  were  justly  entitled  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence. In  order  to  leam  which  of  these  com- 
munities deserved  the  epithet  of  most  powerful, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  into 
Greece.  The  Lydians  dispatched  vrith  thi» 
important  commission  soon  discovered  that  the 
Athenians,  after  having  been  long  harassed  by 
internal  disBensions,  were  actually  governed  by 
the  tyrant  Pisistratus.  The  Spartans,  on  the, 
other  hand,  though  anciently  the  worst  regu- 
lated of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  en- 
joyed domestic  peace  and  foreign  prosperity, 
ever  since  they  hadi  adopted  the  wise  institu- 
tions of  LycurguB.  After  that  memorable' 
period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the 
warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy 
Arcadians,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved 
their  unfortunate  rivals  of  Messene.  To  the 
Lydian  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  re- 
public appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 
as  the  community  whose  alliance  they  were 
enjoined  to  solicit.  Having  repaired  accord- 
ingly to  Sparta,  they  were  introduced  not  only 
to  the  kings  and  senate,  but,  as  the  importance 
of  the  negociation  required,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Lacedcemonians,  to  whom  they, 
in  few  words,  declared  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission :  **  We  are  sent,  O  Lacedfemonians !  by 
CrcBsus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  many  other 
nations,  who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  most  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  now  summons  you, 
who  jtistiv  merit  that  epithet,  to  become  his 
faithml  allies,  in  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  the 
god  whose  authority  you  acknowledge."  The 
Lacediemonians,  pleased  with  the  alliance  of  a 
wariike  king,  and  still  more  with  the  fame  of 
their  valour,  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  To 
the  strict  connection  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive league,  they  joined  the  more  res]>ected  tiev 
of  sacred  hospitality.  A  few  years  before  this- 
transaction,  tliey  had  sent  to  purchase  gold  at 
Sardis,  for  making  a  statue  of  Apollo.  Crcesus* 
had  on  that  occasion  gratuitously  supplied  their 
want.  Remembering  this  generosity,  they  gave* 
the  Lydian  ambassadors,  at  their  departure,  aff 
a  present  for  their  master,  a  vessel  of  brass, 
(M>ntaining  three  hundred  amphoras  (above^ 
twelve  hogsheads,)  and  beautifully  carved  on 
the  (Aitside  with  various  forms  of  animals. 

Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished 
the  design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  wajr 
eager  to  set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.. 
He  had  formerly  entered  into  alliance  with 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  king  of 
Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained  the  friendship 
of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe.  The* 
newly-raised  power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persiaos' 
seemed  inci^ablo  of  resisting  such  a  formidable 
confederacy. 

Elevated'  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his 
Olvmn  ^^"^  invincible  greatness,  Crcesus 
I  *i  t  waited  not  to  attiu^K  the  Persian  do- 
A^r*  kAH  ™inions  until  he  had  collected  the 
^-  ^-  «*^-  strength  of  his  allies.  The  sanguine 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in 
adversity,  unfortunately  precipitated  him  into 
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measures  no  loBB  ruinous  Uian  daring.  Attended 
only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immense  wealth 
enabled  him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  service, 
he  marched  towards  the  river  Halys,  and  hav- 
ing crossed,  with  much  difficulty,  that  deep  and 
broad  stream,  entered  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  formed  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Median  dominions.    That  unfortunate  country 
soon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  invasion. 
The  Pterian  plain,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Cappadocia  was  laid 
waste;  the  ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as 
several  inland  cities,  were  plundered;  and  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  wev  either  put  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    Encouraged 
by  the  unresisting  soilness  of  the  natives  of 
those  parts,  Croesus  was  eager  to  push  for- 
wards ;  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previously  meet 
him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined  to  proceed 
in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia,  ,  Against 
this  dangerous  resolution  he  was  in  vain  ex- 
horted by  a  Lydian,  named   Sandanis,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the 
East  have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all 
the  pride  and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men 
distinguished  by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion.   ^  You  are  preparing,  O  king,  to  march 
against  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a 
miserable  life ;  whoee  daily,  subsistence  is  often 
denied  them,  and  is  always  scanty  and  preca- 
rious;  who   drink   only  water,  and  who  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.    What 
can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the  conquest  of  Persia ; 
they  who  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  which  the 
Persians  are  destitute?  For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a 
blessing  of  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  excited 
the  warlike  poverty  of  these  miserable  bar- 
barians to  invade  and  plunder  the  luxurious 
wealth  of  Lydia.'^*     The  moderation  of  this 
advice  was  rejected  by  the  fatal  presumption 
of  Croesus,  who  confounding  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perienced wisdom  with  the  mean  suggestions 
of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the  counsellor  with 
contempt. 

Mean  wliile,  the  approach  of  Cj^rus,  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be 
ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian 
.king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
more  speedy  issue,  than  by  his  intended  ex- 
pedition into  Persia.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
gradually  augmented  on  his  march,  the  tribu- 
tary princes  cheerfully  contributing  with  their 
united  strength  towards  the  assistajice  of  a 
master  whose  valour  and  generosity  they  ad- 
mired, and  who  now  took  arms  to  protect  the 
safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  movement,  especially  after  being  in- 
formed of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  enemy 
in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  at  those  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
before  the  army  of  Croesus  had  provided  the 
necessaries  for  their  journey.  That  prince, 
when  apprised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persians,  encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain;  Cy- 
rus likewise  encamped  at  no  great  distance ; 
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I  frequent  skirmishes  happened  between  the 
light  troops;  and  at  length  a  general  engage- 
ment was  fought  with  equal  nuy  and  perse- 
verance, and  only  terminated  by  the  darkness 
of  night  The  loss  on  both  sides  hindered  a 
renewal  of  the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well 
OS  the  courage  of  tlie  Persians,  much  dxceeded 
the  expectation  of  Cresus.  As  they  discovered 
not  any  intention  to  harass  his  retreat,  he  de- 
termined to  move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  amusements  of  his  palace, 
and  after  summoning  his  numerous  allies  to  his 
standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring, 
with  such  an  increase  of  force  as  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  Persians.^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  careful 
vigilance  of  Cyrus.    That  experienced  leader 
allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  molesta* 
tion;  carefully  informing  himself  of  every  step 
which  they  took,  and  ot  every  measure  whicli 
they  seemed  determined  to  pursue.    Patiently 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  ho 
waited  until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital^ 
and  had  disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
who  Composed  tlie  most  numerous  division  of 
his  army. '   It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for 
Cyrus  to  put  his  Persians  in  motion;  and  such 
was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  first  news 
of  his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis.' 
Croesus,  whose  firmness  might  well  have  been 
shaken  by  the  imminence  of  this  unforeseen 
dainger,  was  not  wanting,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  own 
fame,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Lydian  tlirone. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  disbanded,  his 
own  subjects,  who  served  him  from  attachment, 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
who  were  animated  with  a  high  sense  of  na- 
tional honour,  burned  with  a  desire  of  enjoying 
an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring  insolence  ot 
the  invaders.  Croesus  indulged  and  encouraged 
this  generous  ardour.  The  Lydians,  in  that  age, 
fought  on  horsel9ack,  armed  with  long  spears ; 
the  strength  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  infan- 
try. They  were  so  little  accustomed  to  tlie  use 
of  horses,  that  camels  were  almost  the  only 
animals  which  they  employed  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den.    This  circumstance  suggested  to  a  Mode, 
by  name  Harpagus,  a  stratagem,  which,  being 
communicated    to    Cyrus,   was    immediately 
adopted  with    approbation    by  that  prince.^ 
Harpagus,  having  observed  that  horses  had  a 
strong  aversion  to   the  shape  and  smell  of 
camels,  advised  the  Persian  army  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  following  order: — All  the  camels, 
which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage 
and  provisions,  were  collected  into  one  body, 
arranged  in  a  long  line,  fronting  the  Lydian 
cavalry.   The  foot  soldiers  of  the  Persians  were 
posted  immediately  behind  the  line,  and  placed 
at  a  due  distance.     The  Median  hors^  (for  a 
few  squadrons  of  these  followed  the  standard 
of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.   As  the 
troops  on  both  sides  approached  to  join  battle, 
the  Lydian  cavalry,  terrified  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  camels,  mounted  with  men 
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in  arms,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  turn- 
ing their  heads,  endeavoured  to  escape  &om 
the  fieJd,  CrcBsus,  who  perceived  the  confu- 
sion, was  ready  to  despair  of  hie  fortune ;  but 
the  Lydians,  abandoning  their  horses,  prepared 
with  uncommon  bravery  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  foot.  Their  courage  deserved  a  better  fate ; 
but  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  this  mode  of 
fighting,  they  were  received  and  repelled  by 
the  experienced  valour  of  the  t^craian  infantry, 
and  ebllged  to  take  reAige  within  the  fortified 
strength  of  Sardis,  where  they  imagined  them- 
selves Secure.  The  walls  of  that  city  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  .rude  art  of  attack,  as  then  prac- 
tised by  the  most  warlike  nations.  If  the  Per- 
sian army  should  invest  it,  tile  Lydians  were 
provided  with  provisions  for  several  years ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
months,  and  even  Weeks,  they  would  receive 
such  assistance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Greece  (to  which  countries  they  had  already 
sent  ambassadors,)  as  would  oblige  the  Persians 
to  raise  the  siege.^ 

The  Lydian  ministers  dispatched  into  Greece 
met  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particularly  observant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  and  while  they  punished  their 
enemies  with  unexampled  severity,  they  be- 
haved with  generous  compassion  towards  those 
whom  they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The 
benevolent  principles  of  their  nature  were  ac- 
tually warmed  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  most  formi- 
dable of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  main- 
tained a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives, 
for  the  small,  but  valuable  district  o£  Thyrea, 
lying  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  states.  The 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it ; 
but  the  Argives  advanced  wiU)  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into 
the  field,  in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient 
pretensions.  The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
merely  undertaken  from  the  dictates  of  interest 
and  ambition,  but  considered  as  trials  of  skill, 
and  contests  of  honour.  When  a  conference, 
therefore,  was  proposed,  we  know  not  by 
which  of  the  parties,  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  greater  effusion  of  blood,  that  three 
hundred  combatants  on  the  Spartan,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  Argive  side,  should  de- 
termine, by  the  success  of  their  arms,  the  dis- 
puted title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the  warlike 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  republics. 
Three  hundred  champions  bein^  selected  for 
this  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
eessary  that  the  remainder  of  both  nations 
should  retire ;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citi- 
uns,  who  felt  with  a  republican  sensibility  for 
the  interest  of  their  communities,  codld  not 
have  remained  tame  spectators  of  the  battle. 
The  combatants  fought  with  an  obstinate  va- 
lour, of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  history. 
Each  soldier  behaved  as  if  the  success  of  the 
day  had  been  committed  to  his  nngle  spear; 
and  each  was  eager  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to 
the  preservation  of  his. country's  fame.  These 
generous  sentiments  were  fully  proved  by  the 
iwue  of  the  battle.    At  the  approach  of  night. 
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only  three  combatants  survived,  two  Argives^ 
and  the  Spartan  Othryades:  The  Argives, 
either  through  neglect  or  pity,  spared  the  h£t 
of  their  single  opponent;  and  returned  home 
with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their  bloody 
victory.  Othiyades  still  kept  the  field,  coilect* 
ing  the  spoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own  camp 
the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected  into 
the  usual  trophy  of  military  success.  Next  day 
the  two  armies,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action.  The  surprise  of  the  Ar- 
gives is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they  saw  the 
appeiirance  of  the  field.  Notwithstanding  the 
Spartan  ,trophy,  they  still  insisted,  that  as  ivfo 
of  their  champions,  and  only  one  of  the  ene<' 
my's,  had  survived,  they  were  justly  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  the  day  t  but,  seemmgi^  with  more 
reason,  the  Spartans  maintained  that  this  hon-i> 
our  belonged  to  OthryadeSk  From  verbal  alter-^ 
cation,  carried  on  with  that  warmth  which  the 
importance  of  the  dispute  naturally  inspired^ 
they  made  an  easy  transition  to  acts  of  vio- 
lencoi^  The  conflict  was  long,  fierce,  and 
bloody ;  but  the  superior  discipline  of  Sparta 
finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  ever 
befallen  them.  The  inward  roellngs  of  their 
hearts  were  expressed  by  external  demonstra^ 
tions  of  sorrow.  Like  most  of  the  Grecian  na*- 
tions,  they  had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair^ 
to  increase  the  gracefulness  of  manly  beauty, 
and  to  render  their  appearance  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  But  in  remembrance  of  this 
disaster,  they  shaved  their  headB,^  deprived  the 
Argive  women  of  their  golden  ornaments^  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  dreadful  imprecation 
never  more  to  assume  their  wonted  appearancei 
until  they  had  recovered  possession  of  Thyrea* 
The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  celebrated 
their  victory  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of 
national  triumph.  Othryades  alone  partook 
not  the  general  joy.  Ashamed  of  returning  to 
Sparta  a  solitary  monument  of  three  hundred 
brave  men^  he,  with  a  generous  despab,  saori'^ 
ficed  his  own  lifb  to  the  maneb  of  his  warlike 
companions.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  Lacedfesmoniaa  republic,  when  the  ambas^ 
sadors  of  Crcssus  came  to  demand  their  Bsast* 
ance.  The  prosperity  of  their  own  situation 
naturally  heightened,  by  contrast,  the  melan* 
choly  condition  of  their  unfortunate  ally,  be* 
sieged,  as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by  a  vic- 
torious army.  They  immediately  resolved  to 
send  him  a  speedy  and  effectuld  relief;  and  for 
this  purpose  assembled  their  troops,  made 
ready  their  vekseld,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  expedition* 
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Q.  The  valour  of  the  Spartani  mi^ht 

IviSri '  pvhape  hare  opheld  the  nnkxng 
A  r  fLifi  Mnpire  of  Lydia,  bat  before  their 
^  ^*  ^*^'  amairient  ootUd  aet  «ul,  CrcBsua 
waa  no  longer  a  aoyereign.  Notwithatanding 
the  Btrength  of  Sardia,  that  city  had  been  taken 
by  atorm,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  aiege; 
the  walla  having  been  acaled  in  a  qaarter, 
which,. appearing  altogether  inacceasible,  was 
too  carelenly  guarded.  This  waa  effected  b^ 
the  enterprise  of  Hyreades  a  Mode,  who  acci- 
dentally obaerred  a  sentinel  descend  part  of  the 
rock  in  order  to  recover  his  helmet.  Hyreades 
was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Mardia,  and  being  accustomed  to  clamber  over 
the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
resolved  to  trv  his  activity  in  passing  the  rock 
upon  which  he  had  discovered  the  Lydian. 
The  design  was  more  easily  accomplished  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect ;  emulation  and  sac-. 
cess  encouraged  the  bravest  of  the  Persians  to 
follow  his  example ;  these  were  supported  by 
greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen;  the  gar- 
rison of  Bardis  was  surprised ;  the  citadel 
stormed ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  lower  Asia 
subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an  indig- 
nant victor.'! 

The  Persians  were  accustomed,  like  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  conquest,  without  respecting 
the  laws  of  humanity.  Though  they  fought, 
and  conquered,  and  plundered,  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  prince,  whose  slaves  and  pro- 
perty they  themselves  were,  yet  in  the  first 
emotions  of  military  success  they  discovered  all 
the  eagerness  of  avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  re- 
sentment ;  acting  as  if  they  had  been  called  to 
punish,  not  the  enemies  of  their  king,  but  their 
own  personal  foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  had 
been  entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapa- 
cious cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
by  an  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 
rage  of  the  soldiery,^  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
a  harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  presence  of 
his  conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons ;  and 
the  stem,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane 
temper  of  mind  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so 
flattering  a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance 
of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the  melancholy 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.  An  immense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles,  was  erected  in  the  most 
spacious  part  of  the  ci^.  The  miserable  vic- 
tims bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his 
generals,  witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle, 
either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  super- 
stition, if  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
sacrifice  Crcesus  as  the  first  finiits  of  his  Lydian 
victory,  or  from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  equally 
cruel  and  impious,  to  try  whether  Crcesus,  who 
had  so  magiuficently  adorned  tho  temples  and 
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enriched  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  would  be 
helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  his  much  honoured  protectors.' 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprew- 
ed  and  confounded*  by  the  intolerable  weight 
of  his  present  calamity,  compared  with  the  se- 
curity and  splendour  of  his  former  state,  recol- 
lected his  memorable  conversation  with  the 
Athenian  sage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep  sroaa 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  asked  by  an  mter- 
preter,  "Whose  name  he  invoked?"  "Hit,** 
replied  Croesus,  emboldened  by  the  prospect  of 
certain  death,  **  whose  words  ought  ever  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  kings."  This  reply  not 
being  satisfactory,  he  was  commanded  to  ox- 
plain  at  full  length  the  subiect  of  his  thoughts* 
Accordingly  he  related  the  important  discourse 
which  haid  passed  between  .himself  and  the 
Athenian,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  that 
no  man  could  be  called  happy  till  his  death.^ 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of 
Cnssus  deeply  afibcted  the  mind  of  Cyroa. 
The  Persian  considered  the  speech  of  Solon 
as  addressed  to  himself.  He  repented  of  his  in- 
tended cruelty  towards  an  unfortunate  prince, 
who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bosom  of  fate,  gave 
ordei3  that  the  pyre  should  be  extinguished. 
But  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  to 
prepare  it,  had  performed  their  task  with  so 
much  care,  that  the  order  could' not  speedily 
be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croesus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine  of  Delphi 
had  experienced  his  generous  munificence,  and 
whose  perfidious  oracle  had  made  him  so  un- 
grateful a  return,  the  god,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
plentifiri  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyre.  This 
event,  which  saved  the  Ufe,  and  which  suffi- 
ciently attested  the  piety  of  Croesus,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  con- 
queror. It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too  mucb 
reispect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the  fiivour- 
ite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind 
of  Croesus  had  undergone  a  still  more  impor- 
tant revolution ;  for,  tutored  in  the  useful 
school  of  advenrity,  he  learned  to  think  with 
patience,  and  to  act  with  prudence ;  to  govern 
his  own  passions  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
to  repay  by  wholesome  advice  the  generous 
behaviour  of  his  Persian  master.* 

The  first  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
the  change  in  Cyruses  disposition  towards  him, 
was  the.  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the 
temple '  of  Delphian  Apollo,  whose  flattering 
orades  had  encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with 
the  Persians.  "Behold,"  were  his  messenf^rs 
instructed  to  say,  "the  trophies  of  our  promised 
success !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  uner- 
ring veracity  of  the  god !"  The  Pythia  heard 
their  reproach  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous 
indignation,  and  answered  it  with  that  solemn 
gravity  which  she  was  so  carefully  taught  to 


3  Idem.  1.  i.  «.  Ixzzvi. 
5  Horodol.  I.  i.  r.  Izxxiz. 
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usaxne :  ^  The  |^df  themMlyes  cannot  avoid 
thdir  own  destiny,  much  leas  avert,  however 
they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of  men. 
CroBsus,  has  suffered,  and  justly  suffered,  for 
the  crime  of  his  ancestor  Gjgee^  who,  entrust- 
ed, as  chief  of  the  guards,  with  the  person  of 
Cand^ules,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Hercu- 
les, WM  seduced  by  an  impious  woman  to  mur- 
der his  master,  to  defile  ms  bed,  and  to  usurp 
his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated  guilt 
of  Oyges  Sie  misfortunes  of  Croesus  have 
atoned ;  but  know,  that,  through  Uie  favour  of 


Apollo,  these  misfortunes  have  happened  three 
years  later  than  the  fates  ordained.'i'^  The 
Pjrthia  then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  against ^yrus, 
and  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lydians, 
tliat  her  words, if  properly  understood,  portend- 
ed  destruction,  not  of  the  Persians,  but  of  the 
Lydian  empire.  Crcesus  heard  with  resigna- 
tion the  report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
maintained  and  increased  tlie  lustre  of  its  an- 
cient fame. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

• 

Cyrttf  threaten^  the  Atiatie  Colonies — Huir  Measures — The  Spartsau  remontlraU  agaimi  his 
Design — Conqftests  o/Harpagut — Migrations  of  the  vanquished  Greeks-^Cyrus  takes  Babylon 
— Cambytts  subdues  Egypt — Receives  tribute  from  the  African  Greeks — Reign  of  Darius — 
Final  tettlement  of  the  Persian  Empire — Degeneracy  of  Manners — Reoolt  of.  Ionia — State  of 
Greece — The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  by  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians-^Who  bum  Sardis — The 
Asiatic  Greeks  defeated  by  tea  and  Umd— Their  condition  under  the  Persian  Government. 


TOURING  the  reign  of  Crossus,  and  his  four 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
sometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  re- 
publican government,  sometimes  submitted  to 
domestic  tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost 
Olvmn  ^^^  national  independence.  The 
.  •^^0'  success  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  was 
I"^  cMf  not  likely  to  improve  the  condition 
A.  1..  M/.  ^^  ^^  lonians,  who,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  ne- 
glected opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude. 
Before  invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated them  to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ; 
but  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  Croesus, 
before  the  friendship  of  a  less  known,  and  per- 
haps severer,  tjrrant.  When  the  fortune  of 
war,.or  rather  the  superiority  of  his  own  go- 
nitis,' had  given  Cyrus  possession  of  all  Uie 
neighboaring  provinces,  the  lonians  were  for- 
ward to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  idliance ;  or,  if  that  should 
■ow  be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the 
same  terms  required  by  his  Lydian  predecessor. 
This  submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  Persian ;  and  his  celebrated 
answer,'  on  this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to 
the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigouf 
of  servitude,  they  most  owe  their  safety  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to 
the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made 
known  in  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delight- 
ful country  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove, 
their  ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  im- 
portant deliberations.  This  place,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  promontory  of  My- 

6  Idem.  1.  L  c  xcft  et  mg. 

7  Afler  tha  orieoul  &ihion,  he  •nswered  tliem  bj  an 
apolofoe.  A  piper  aenof  a  fieat  iwann  of  fishes  in  the 
■ea,  bflf^iopUy,  inocaerioaUiiietbem  tolaad.  Botai 
tbey  diatefuded  hia  asoaic,  he  en^»loJed  a  net  with  belter 

laa.  when  eaoght,  the  fiahea  jvmped  about  in  the 
But  ho  toM  tham,  **  It  is  unnaceanurj  now  to  dance, 
I  have  eeaasd  to  play."    ilerodot.  1 1. «.  exU. 


cal^,  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  Neptune, 
formed  the  centra  of  the  Ionic  coast  Towards 
the  north  extended  the  spacious  bay  of  Ephe- 
sus,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  peninsula  of 
Clazomen^  stretched  a  hundred  iniles  into  the 
JEgean.  On  the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus 
occupied  sixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  shore. 
But  the  Milesians  sent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
present  convention ;  for  having  been  the  con- 
federates, not  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of 
equality  and  independence.  The  Grecian  in- 
terest in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by 
the  principal  member  #r  the  confederacy,  was 
supported  with  usual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
al)  the  inferior  communities.  Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Prien^, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria ;  from  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus, 
Teos,  Clazomend,  Erythre,  Phocesa,  and 
Smvma,  which  formed  the  maritime  part  of 
Lydia;  and  from  the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samoa, 
which  completed  the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic 
settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  same 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of 
Cym6.  Their  inferior  towns  were  Larissa, 
Neontichns,  Tenns,  Cilia,  Notion,  ^ginotcssa, 
Pitang,  ^gsa,  Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their 
territory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fbrtilo 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  cli- 
ihate  less  temperate,^  their  harbours  less  icom- 
modious,  and  their  cities  far  less  considerable  in 
power  and  fame. 


8  HeroHotiM*!!  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  is  re- 
maritable:  0<  {•  Iwvt;  ovto<,t«»v  »«*  ro  llmvtmvitv  irr*, 
T»v  ft$¥  ovf»ifOUf*»t  rmv  ev^isvViiv  Tat  xa^^ioTs  iruyxmvt^ 

"  ThflM  lonians,  to  whom  Panioniom  betongs,  liaTo  built 
citiea  in  the  finest  climate,  and  in  the  most  beautifal  sitna- 
tiona,  of  all  men  whoa  we  know.**  He  then  proceeds  fo 
obeenre,  that  the  countries  00  all  sides  of  Ionia  were  op- 
preaed  by  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one  hand,  or  beat  and 
drought  00  the  other.    Herod.  1.  i.  c.  exUl. 
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It  mav  aeem  extraordinary  that  the  Dorians, 
eBpecially  thope  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Caria,  who  were  likewise  destined  to  feel  the 
Persian  powe^,  should  not  have  joined  in  mea- 
sures necessary  fqr  the  common  defence.  But 
this  circumstance  it  is  ptill  possible  to  e^^plain. 
Of  the  ax  Doric  republic9t  who  annually  as- 
sembled at  Triopium  iq  celebrate  the  festival 
of  Apollo,!  fyof  were  eucouraf  f  d,  by  their  iu- 
fular  situation,  to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus. 
Cnidus,  as  wiU  i^ppear  hereafter,  hoped  to  de- 
five  froni  art  the  same  advantages  which  its 
confederates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissus,  and  Cami- 
fus,  enjoyed  by  nature.  And  Halicamassus, 
the  sixth  Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with 
a  laudable  impiM^iiity,  bv  a  native  oif  that  city, 
(lad  been  rocenUj  ezduqed  irom  the  Triopian 
festival.  This  dimace  was  pccuiqned  by  the 
fordid  avarice  of  Agasiclea  the  Halicamassian, 
who  havizvg  conquered  in  th^  Triopian  games, 
parried  ^way  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize 
of  his  victory ;  whereas,  according  to  an  es- 
tablished rule,  he  ought  to  have  consecrated  it 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  His  sacrilege  de- 
prived hJLS  country  of  the  common  benefits  of 
the  I^ojii^n  name.^ 

To  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  de- 
scription, essentia],  howc^ver^  to  the  perspicuity 
of  the  present  narrative,  we,  should  in  vain 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of 
tl|e  Asiatic  shore.  Few  vest^es  reniain  of  the 
Doric  and  E.olic  cities;  and  eyeo  the  Iqnic, 
which  fi^  surpassed  them  ii\  nutgni^cenco  and 
splendour,  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  the 
learned  and  curious  traveller^  NotUiiig'  now 
remains  but  the  indelible  impressious  of  n^uire; 
the  works  of  men  have  perished  with  Ui^em- 
selves.  The  physical  advantages  of  Lower 
Asia  continue  nearly'  the  same  now,  as  two 
thousand  years  sgo;  but  the  moroj  condition 
of  that  CQuntry,  compsi^d  to  what  it  once  was, 
Ul  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave,  contrasted 
with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  having  ej^amined  the 
0(ftte  of  their  affairs,  were  fully  sensible  of  their 
owi^  weakness,  comp?^red  with  the  strength  of 
the  enemj.  In  forayng  their  establishments 
in  Ana,  they  had  co&fii^ed  themselves  to  a  long 
Olvmo  '^^  narrow  ^e  on  the  coast,  look- 
.  I  •^  ^'  ing  with  a  iftdshful  eye  towards  the 
A  C  540  ™<'^®''<^ountry,  from  which,  in 
every  calamity,  they  expected  as- 
sistimce  and  protection.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  the  present  deliberation  was  to  send  an  em- 
bassy into  Greece,  in  order  to  explain  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  show 
die  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely  aid.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Attica,  thd  na- 
tive •country  of  the  lonians,  should  have  re- 
ceived the  &vt  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisis- 
tratus,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse 
to  take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself. 
Sparta,  though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and 
renown,  was  little  connected,  either  by  com. 

1  ThrM  in  the  ide  of  RhodM,  one  in  Cot. 

9  HerodoL  I.  i.  o.  cxHt. 

3  The  chanf  ef  in  (he  face  of  the  eoantrr,  produced 
chiefly  by  the  receding  of  the  sea,  may  be  eeen  In  the  iplen- 
did  work  of  Afone.  Chqiaeqil  Gooffier,  I^  Voyage  p|ttiorei- 
qne  ()•  Is  Greece,'  kc. 


merce  or  affinity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 
The  proposals  of  the  Asiatic  ambassadorsythere* 
fore,  were  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan 
senate.  On  such  occasions,  however,  it  was 
customary  to  take  the  opinions  also  of  tha 
people.  In  the  assembly  convened  for  this 
purpose,  Pjrthermus,  a  Phocsdaa,  clothed  with 
purple,  as  a  mark  of  his  consideration  in  his 
native  country,  spoke  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues. But'  the  beauties  of  his  Ionic  dialect 
were  unable  to  move  the  resolution  of  the  La^ 
cediemonians,  who,  mindfhl  of  the  ancient  en* 
mity  between  tlie  Ionic  and  the  Doric  race, 
declined  sending  any  forces  into  Asia,  to  resisi 
the  arm^  of  Cyrus.  Though  their  generosity 
furnished  no  public  assistance,  their  caution 
privately  dispatched  several  Spartan  citizens 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  war.  When 
these  men  lirrived  in  Ionia,they  were  easily  per 
'suaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  commis 
sion.  They  appointed  l4acrines,the  most  coi| 
siderablo  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 
Lydiaa  capital,  in  order  to  *  acquaint  Cyras^ 
that  if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of 
the  .Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedsmopian  republic 
would  know  how  to  puxiish  his  injustice* 
Cyrus,  astonished  at  such  an  insolent  message 
from  a  people  altogether  unknown  to  hiiink, 
asked  the  Greeks  present  Tfor  there  was  al-* 
ways  a  gre«^t  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in 
the  armies  of  their  neighbours,)  who  the  La 
cedo^monians  were  ?^  and  wha^  number  of  men 
they  cotld  bring  into  the  field?  When  in 
formed  of  these  particulars,  he  replied  to  the 
Sparti^  a.mba8sador,  ^  That  he  never  should 
fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  midst  of 
thei^  city,  in  which  they  met  together  to  prac- 
tise iputual  falsehood  and  deception;^  and  that 
if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health, 
he  hoped  to  a^ord  the  Spartans  more  domestic 
reasons  of  complaint,  than  his  military  prepa- 
ratioi^9  a|rainst  the  Greeks  of  Asia." 
Olvmn  "^^^    interview    with    Lacrines 

Ix  a!  happened  among  the  last   public 

AC  ^9d  transactions  dunng  Cyruses*  resi- 
dence at  Sardis.  Having  reduced 
,  Crcesus  iuto.  captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  those 
parts  who  seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was 
eager  to  return  tows^rds  the  East,  in  order  to 
complete  his  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  The 
Grecians  he  knew  to,  be  a  warlike  people  ;  but 
as  their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  their 
cities  small,  and  ill  fortified,  he  thought  proper 
•to  attempt  in  person  enterprises  of  greater  re- 
nown, and  to  commit  the  Grecian  war  to  the 
skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the^  countries  of 
Lower  Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or 
Barbarians,  Having  the  command  of  men 
and  labour,  he  caused  mounds  of  earth  to  be 
thrown  up,  adjacent  to  the  Grecian  walls,  hii 
■  I  I 

4  Herodotus  leavei  it  uncertain  whether  this  ignoranc* 
wai  not  ejected,  Uie  better  to  mark  km  contempt. 

5  Cyroi  aUndee  to  the  markeV<placei,  or  pubUc  aquaree,^ 
common  in  all  Grecian  dtiei,  with  the  nse  of  which  tJie 
Aiiatica  were  totally  unacquainted,  *'  being  destitute,**  ae 
Herodotnt  laya,  "or  all  placee  of  public  resort.'* 

6  Hii  predecenor,  Maaaras,  died  almoet  immediately 
aftec  he  had  taken  Friend  and  Magoesia,  and«  aokl  the.  m?^ 
hal^itanta  for  alaTea.    BerodoU  I.  i.  c.  hi. 
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thJB  MTvice^  imin«iifle  nomben  most  have 
perished  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy  %  but  the 
work  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  the  Per- 
sians, ranning  up  the  mounds,  ffot  possession 
of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  hom  their  bat* 
tlements,  overpowered  them  from  their  own 
fortifications,  entered,  and  sacked  their  towns.' 
Qj  When  W9  consider  the  fury  with 

Ix.  2?  *  which  the  wars  of  the  ancients 
A  C  539  ^^'^  carried  on,  and  reflect,  that 
A.  vy.  4>j».  ^^  immediate  consequences  of  a 

defeat  were  servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Greeks  would  make  a  reso- 
lute and  bloody  defence.  This  indeed  suf- 
ficiently appears,  by  the  evidence  of  a  few 
scattered  facta  preserved  in  history.  The  first 
place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  the  Phocsans,  the  most 
northern  city  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  famous  for  their  long 
and  successful  navigations,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  had  ofWn  visited  the  coasts  of 
3pain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  money  derived  from  that  country 
had  enabled  them  to  build  the  best  fortification 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  all  those  parts ;  yet  they 
entertained  not  any  hopes  of  resisting  the  Per- 
sian invaders.  Such,  however,  was  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  dread  of  seeing  in  their 
streets  the  army  of  a  conqueror,  that  they  re- 
solved on  a  measure  which  has  been  often  pro- 
posed, but  seldom  executed.  When  llarpagus 
sent  them  his  commands,  they  begged  the  fa- 
vour of  a  day*s  pause  for  deliberation.  In  all 
probabiUty  they  had  already  taken  many  ne- 
eessary  measures  for  efiecting  their  escape ;  for 
during  that  short  interval,  their  ships  were  pre- 
pared, their  money  and  goods  put  on  board, 
their  wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the 
whole  community  was  floating  on  the  waves, 
when  the  Persians  arrived  to  take  possession 
of  desolated  dwellings  and  empty  walk.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  Phoctea,  and  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  it,  make  this  lesolntion  appear  the 
more  extraordinary ;  if  any  thing,  at  least,  can 
add  to  the  wonder,  that  a  whole  people  should 
unanimously  abandon  their  temples,  their  altars, 
and  what  in  ancient  times  seemed  not  less  sa- 
cred, the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  should  to- 
tally divest  themselves  of  every  right  to  a  coun- 
try which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
their  own ;  and  set  sail  with  their  wives  and 
children,  ignorant  whither  to  direct  their  course, 
er  in  what  friendly  port  they  might  expect  pro- 
tection or  rQpose.s 

The  Phooean  fleet,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  hnndred  sail,  made  for  the  isle  of  Chios, 
which,  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  seemed 
most  secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Having 
arrived  there,  they  endeavoured  to  purchase 
fix»m  the  Chians  the  small  Oenussian  islands  u 
but  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their  commerce,  and 
knowing  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  fugitives, 
denied  their  request.  The  Phocieans,  thus 
oruelly  rejected  by  men  of  the  same  race  and 
language  with  themselves,  set  sail  on  a  much 
longer  voyage,  for  the  isle  of  Cynus,  or  Corsica, 

7  Herodot.  lib.  i  cap.  clrii,^  ckiii,  et  nq. 
I  Herodot.  V  i*  c.  cIxIt. 


where,  about  twenty  years  before,  they  had 
formed  a  small  estabUshment  As  they  coasted, 
in  the  ni^ht,  along  the  solitary  shore  of  their 
ancient  city,  a  few  ships,  manned  with  enter- 
j^rising  crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  surprised 
the  Persian  garrison,  and  put  every  man  to  the 
sword.  Ailer  applauding  tliis  memorable  act 
of  revenge,  the  whole  fleet,  transported  with^ 
fury  against  the  Persians,  bound  themselves  by 
mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to  Phocsa,  until 
a  burning  ball  of  iron,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea,  should  again  emerge  unextinguished.' 
Tet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment  of  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few  hours, 
more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unable  to  resist 
the  alluring  prospect  of  their  native  shore,  dis^ 
regarded  their  oaths,  and  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.  The  destruction  of  the  Per- 
sian garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  immediate  possession ;  and  the  blame  of 
this  massacre  might  bo  thrown  on  their  coun- 
tiymen  who  fled,  while  those  who  returned  to 
Phocea  might  prove  their  innocence,  by  speed- 
ily submitting  to  every  burden  imposed  on 
them.  Mean  while,  the  best  and  bravest  portion 
of  the  Phocoean  republic  arrived  with  safety  at 
the  island  of  Corsica;  where,  their  subsequent 
adventures  not  being  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  will  merit  attention 
in  another  part  of  this  history.  >o 

The  PhocfBans  wore  not  the  only  people  of 
Asiatic  Greece  who  deserted  their  country, 
rather  than  abandon  their  liberty.  The  Teians 
who  inhabited  tlie  southern  shore  of  the  Ionic 
peninsula,  had  not  yet  been  softened  into  cow- 
ardice by  the  effeminate  muse  of  Anacre6n. 
They  followed  the  generous  example  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Phocea  had  set ;  forsook  a 
^1  city  in  which  they  could  no  longer 

1     5  remain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 

A '  r  f;9Q  Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Cla- 
A.  1^.  5jy.  j<,njen^,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nes8us.ii  The 
city  of  Clasomen^,  now  mentioned,  was  built 
on  the  continent ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  slavery,  settled  in 
eight  small  islands,  at  a  little  distuice  from  the 
shore,  on  which  they  founded  a  new  city,  the 
model  of  that  of  Venice.  The  advantage  which 
the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cni- 
dians  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art.  Thoy 
occupied  the  extremity  of  the  Carian  penin- 
sula; and  their  city  being  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad, 
they  attempted,  by  means  of  a  ditch,  to  detach 
themselves  entirely  from  the  main  land.  If 
this  pould  be  effected,  they  might  despise  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet 
subdued  the  Phc&nicians;  possessed  not  any 
naval  force  sufiicient  to  conquer  the  Grecian 
isles.  But  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  and 
still  more  their  own  superstitions  fears,  inter- 
rupted tliis  useful  undertaking;  and  tlie  city 
of  Cnidas,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  Miletus  alone  excepted,  were  reduced 
to  unconditional  submission  under  the  Persian 
yoke. 

9  Idttiii,  1.  i,  e.  clzT. 

10  HerodoL'l.  i.  c.  cIxt. 

11  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Isviii.  st  e.  elxviU. 
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Ol  m  WhiletheanniofHarpagiuwere 

\ija  ^'       ^lu   BuocMBful   on   tho   westoni 
A   Q^  C30    *^<>^^  those  of  CyruB  acquired  still 

greater  gloiy  in  the  central  parts 
••f  Asia.*  With  amazing  rapidity  his  Tictori- 
4>iis  troops  over-ran  the  rich-  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.  Every  thi^g 
gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune. 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lo^  itad  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  conqueror.  When  all  the  countries 
round  were  reduced  into  obedience,  it  might 
seem  absurd  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to 
think  of  resisting  the  Persian  arms.  But  when 
we  consider  the  singular  resources  of  this  place, 
we  shall  perceive,  that  a  design  which  would 
have  been  obstinate  folly  in  any  other  citizens, 
was  no  more  than  proper  firmness  in  the  Baby* 
lonians.  Their  capital,  which  was  celebrated 
for  itB .  magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude, 
when  notbung  deserving  the  name  of  capital 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  world,  was  situated  in 
a  spacious  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
broad  and  rapid  rivers.  The  outward  wall 
was  of  a  firm  quadrangular  form,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  seventy-five  broad,  extending  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  continually  supplied  with  water. 
Behind  this  extraordinary  bulwark,  of  wfaosd 
existence  the  wall  of  China  and  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  can  alone  serve  to  convince  modem 
incredulity,  was  another  of  almost  equal  di- 
mensions ;  and  besides  both  these  ^neral  for- 
tifications, each  division  of  the  city  had  its 
apJ>ropriated  mounds  and  defences.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  towers,  temples,  and 
gardens,  which  by  their  singular  greatness  evi- 
dently announced  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire. 
These  magnificent  monuments  tended,  indeed, 
ito  adorn,  but  others,  less  splendid,  served  to 
defend  Babylon.'  These  were  magazines  of 
com  and  provisions,  capable  of  maintaining 
-the  inhabitants  for  twenty  years;  and  arsenals, 
which  supplied  with  arms  such  a  number  of 
fighting  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  ut-. 
most  strength,  being  then  governed  by  Laby- 
netus,  or  Belthazar,  whose  despotism,  injustice, 
and  impiety,  exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his 
father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  left  him  no  room 
to  expect  forgiveness  from  the  clemency  of 
Cyrus. 

Olvmo  During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked 

1    %j  ^'       up  the  city,  without  attaining  any 
A*  C  538   "®''^'®^  prospect    of  success  ,than 

when  he  first  approached  its  walls. 
The  events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not 
related  by  ancient  writers.  We  only  know, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  proved  fruitless, 
until  strength  was  directed  by  stratagem.  The 
river  Euphrates  entered,  hy  a  deep  channel,  the 
northern  walls  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth 
from  the  opposite  side,  almost  equally  bisected 

1  Xenophon*!  Cjrropaodia,  and  Herodotiu,  contain  the 
materials  for  the  reign  of  Cyrov,  aa  far  as  it  ii  connected 
with  the  history  of  Gteeoe.  It  is  foreifn  to  the  lubjeet  of 
ihe  preient  worli,  to  examine  the  difleronoea  between  these 
Sttthors. 

8  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  clxxiz.  el  seq. 


the  city.  Of  this  circumstance  Cyrus  availed 
himself  to  become  master  of  the  place.  He 
employed  his  numerous  army  in  digging  a  pro- 
found cavern  adjacent  to  the  lofty  mound  which 
confined  the  course  of  the  rivw.  This  work 
being  completed,  he  patiently  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cutting  the  mound,  and  thus  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  prepared 
cavern;  since,  if  this  could  be  done  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  sta- 
tioned at  the  two  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  might  enter  Baby loA  by  the 
channel  which  the  river  had  abandoned.  This 
design  was  happily  executed,  when  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  haid  long  despised  the  impotent 
efforts  of  the  besiegers,  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating a  festival -with  every  circumstance  of 
the  most  licentious  security.  The  mound  of 
the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  highest  waters 
deserted  their  channel,  the  river  became  forda- 
ble,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not  the 
Babylonians  been  sunk  iii  riot  and  debauchery, 
might  have  been  confined  within  the  walls,  and 
overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the  battiements, 
made  their  entrance  unperceived  intp  the  place  $ 
cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants;  and 
having  punished  an  impious  king  and  his 
voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possession  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  ancient  world.' 
^.  This  memorable  event  rendered 

1  '^^'  Cyrus  sole  master  of  those  valuable 
?"p  *  ^rt  countries  around  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and 
luxury,  wealth  and  wickedness.  The  active 
ambition  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  emulation  of  his  immediate  successors. 
^1  His  son  Cambyses  received  the  sub- 

3rmp.       miasion  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and 

a'^  524.  ®^^*®^  *^*  important  conquest  of 

Egypt,    in    the    consequences  of 

which  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  country,  and 

on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and 
Caria  had)  amidst  other  commercial,  or  rather 
piratical  expeditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Their  brazen  armour,^  their  courage, 
and  their  activity,  were  beheld  with  amazement 
and  terror  by  the  Egyptians,  then  divided  by 
faction,  and  torn  by  sedition.  Psammetichus, 
one  of  the  many  pretenders  to  the  throne,  en- 
gaged tile  Greeks  in  'his  service.  Through 
their  valour  and  discipline  he  became  master 
of  Egypt.  His  rewards  and  promises  prevailed 
on  them  to  settie  in  that  country.  They  up- 
held the  throne  of  his  successors,  until  Apries, 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Psaifimetichus,  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Greek  colony  of  Cjrrene,  was  de- 
throned by  Amasis,  the  contemporary  and  ally 
of  CrcBsus.' 

Amasis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince,  in  his 
partiality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks.  He  raised  arCyrenian  woman  to  the 
honours  of  his  bed.  The  Greeks  who  had 
served  his  predecessors,  and  who,  in  conse- 

3  Herodot  1.  i.  e.  clxrvtii.-^.  ezcii. 

4  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  elii.  et  seq. 

5  Herodot.  ibid,  et  Dtodor.  Sicd.  I.  i.  c.  xlvt 
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qnenoe  of  the  Egyptian  law,  oUiginff  the  eon 
to  follow  the  profearion  of  his  father,  now 
amounted  to  near  thiitf  thoosand,  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  employed 
them  asv^his  body  gnard.  He  enconra^od  the 
correspondence  of  tius  colony  with  the  mother 
country;  invited  new  inhabitants  from  Greece 
into  Egypt;  promoted  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations;  and  assigned 
to  the  Greek  merchants  for  their  residence  the 
town  and  distrijct  of  Naacratis,  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  processions  and  solemnities,  and  where 
the  industry  of  the  little  island  of  iEgina  in 
Europe,  and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek 
citfes  in  Asia,  erected  teipples  after  the  fashion 
of  their  respective  countries.* 

Olvmo  "^^  ^^^  prince  was  succeeded 

|T.  ^*       by  his  son  Psammenitds,  soon  after 

A  n  ROC  Cambyses  mounted  the  throne  of 
A.O.d^.   p^^^      ^jjij^  Cambyses    made 

preparations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus 
imprudently  excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes,' 
a  Halicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of 
much  authority  ui  the  Grecian  ^ards.  Phanes 
having  dexterously  effected  his  escape  from 
Egypt,  offered  his  services  to  Cambyses,  who 
by  this  time  had  collected  the  Grecian  and 
Phoenician  fleets.  This  armament,  however, 
seemed  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  and 
to  conduct  an  army  thither  by  land,  was  an 
undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main 
obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  experience  of 
Phanes.  He  advised  Cambyses  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to 
transport  on  camels  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  for  the  use  of  the  Persians  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  desert  With  the  punctuality 
peculiar*  to  his  nation,  the  Arabian  fulfilled 
his  engagement.  The  Persian  army  joined  the 
fleet  l^fore  Pelusium;  that  place,  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Egypt,  surrendered  after  a  short 
siege;  Psammemtus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
baUle ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
haughty  conquevor,o  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,  and  almost  frantic 
behaviour  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
Africans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from 
themselves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and 
tribute.  This  prudent  measure  was  adopted 
even  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica, 
who  ha!a  braved  the  united  power  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  The  African  Greeks  were  a  colony  of 
lliera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  Agean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedsmonians.!* 
Doling  the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  the  Synus  Syrticus,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  principal  city,  Cy- 
rene,  and  which  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of 
Barca.  Descended  from  Lacedenion,  the  Cy- 
renians  naturally  preserved  the  reeal  form  of 
government.  Imder  Battus,  the  third  prince 
of  that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivat- 
ed, and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing. 


6  HorodoC.  1.  ii.  e.  elii.  at  «q. 

7  Harodot.  1.  iii.  c  !▼.  Itc 

8  Herodot.  I.  iii.  e.  it. 

10  Harodot.  1.  iv.  e.  elix.  et  Mq. 
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Six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  they  re* 
eeived  a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants 
flrom  the  mother  ooontiy.  Emboldened  l^ 
this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring Libyans,?!  and  seised  on  their  posses- 
sions. The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt*'  A  confederacy  was 
thus  formed/in  order  to  repress  the  incursions, 
and  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European 
invaders.  But  the  valour  uid  discipline  of 
Greece,  though  they  yet  feared  to  encounter 
the  power  of  Cambyses,  and  the  renown  of* 
Persia,  always  triumphed  over  the  numbers 
and  the  ferocity  of  Africa  :>'  nor  did  Cyrene 
become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till  Egypt  itself  had 
been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  lung,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  Sesostris  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.*^ 
Olvmo  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  died 

Ixiv  4  *  ^^  ^  accidental  wound  from  his 
A.  C.  521  ^^^^^^^^  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
*  third  in  succession  to  the  empire 
(for  the  short  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdia,  de- 
serves only  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
of  the  palace,)  possessed  the  political  abilities, 
but  reached  not  the  magnanimity,  of  Cyrus. 
His  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  his  avarice 
still  greater  than  his  ambition.  To  discriminate 
the  characters  of  the  three  first  and  most  illus- 
trious of  their  monarcha,  the  Persians,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  East,  styled  Cyrus 
the  father,  Cambyses  the  master,  or  tyrant,  and 
Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  last 
mentioned  prince  added  the  wealthy,  but  un- 
warlike,  nations  of  India  to  his  dominions. 
This  important  acquisition,  which  closed  the 
long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in  Asia,  was 
formed  into  the  twentieth  satrapy,  or  great  di- 
vision, of  the  empire.  The  other  militaiy  en- 
terprises of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  the  supposed 
era  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of 
the  Persians  received  that  form  which  they 
afterwards  invariably  retained. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  great* 
est  learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the 
arduous  task  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  stilf 
more  of  explaining  the  doctrines,  of  Zero* 
aster.  At  whatever  period  he  lived,  he  cer* 
tainly  did  for  the  Persians,  what  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  said  to  have  done  for  the  Greeks. i** 
His  theogony,'^  as  the  Greeks  would  hajve 
called  it,  consisted  in  the  extravagant  doctrine 
of  the  two  principles,  in  some  moral  precepts^ 
and  innumerable  absurd  ceremonies.  The 
magi,  or  priests,  who  probably  derived  some 
share  of  their  influence  from  practising  thoe» 
occult  seienoes  aflerwards  distinguished  by 
their  name,  were  strongly  protected  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophet  *^  Though  your  good 
works,^  says  the  Sadder,  «* exceed  the  sandi  on 
the  sea  shoreii  or  the  stan  of  heaven,  they  will 
all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
priest ;  to  whom  you  must  .pay  tithes  of  all 

11  Herodot  1.  iv.  e.  olit. 

IS  HerodoL  ibid.    Diodor.  Bienl.  L  i.  e.  xM. 

13  Herodot  ibid,  et  1.  Hi.  e.  etxi. 
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15  See  p.  71. 
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you  posaeflS)  of  your  fgooda^  of  joor  lands,  and 
of  your  money.    The  prieBta  are  the  teachera 
of  religion,  they  know  all  thiaga,  and  deliver 
all  men."    Next  to  the  priests,  the  royal  family, 
and  particularly  the  reigning  prince,  was  the 
peculiar  care  of  Zoroaster.    In  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  the  Persians  were  not  allowed  to 
solicit  individually  for  themselves  the  protec- 
tion of  heaven,  but  only  for  the  great  king,  and 
for  the  natiojQ  at  large.    In  celebrating  their 
religious  worship,  they  employed  neither  altars, 
nor  images,  nor  temples;  they  even  derided 
the  folly  of  such  practices  in  others,  probably 
(says  Herodotus)  not  believing,  like  the  Greeks, 
the  nature  of  the  gods  to  resemble  that  of  men. 
On  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  they 
sacrificed  to  the  divinity  ;  and  the  whole  circle 
of  the  heavens  they  called  God.    They  sacri- 
ficed, besides,  to  the  elements,  particularly  fire, 
which  they  considered  as  the  purest  symbol, 
and  most  powerful  agent,  of  the  divine  nature. 
They  borrowed,  however,  the  worship  of  some 
other  divinities  from  the  Assyrians  and  Ara- 
bians ;  for  of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  most  disposed 
to  adopt    the  customs  of  their   neighbours. 
They  soon  preferred  the  drtes,  and  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  dress,  the  arms  of  the  Medes  to 
their  own.    When  they  became   acquainted 
with  the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and 
most  unnatural  of  their  vices.     There  was 
scarcely  any  absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which 
they  might  not  imbibe,  from  the  licentious  ca- 
price, the  universal  corruption,  and  the  exces- 
sive  depravity  of  Babylon.     The  hardy  and 
intrepid   warriors,  who  had  conquered   Asia, 
were  themselves  subdued  by  the  vices  of  that 
luxurious  city.    In  the  space  of  fifly-two  years, 
which  intervened  between  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  the 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Per- 
sians, underwent  a  total  change ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted   simplicity  of  their  reli- 
gious worship,  we  shall  find  them  thenceforth 
oppressed  by  the  double  yoke  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  whose  combined  influence  extin- 
guished every  generous  feeling,  and  checked 
every  manly  impulse  of  the  soul.* 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay 
was  not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,' 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  enabled  him  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  despotism,  without  en- 
dangering his  authority.  He  committed  not 
the  whole  weight  of  government  to  the  inso- 
lence of  satraps,  those  proud  substitutes  of  des- 
potism, who  were  ever  ready  to  betray  their 
trust,  and  abuse  their  power.  The  inferior 
governors  of  towns  and  districts  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only  they 
were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
what resembling  the  modem  post,  he  provided 
for  exact  and  ready  information  concerning  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  vigilant  shepherd  of  his  people, 
he  was  always  ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  to  reward  their 
merit.  Nor  did  the  love  of  ease  ^  or  pleasure 
ever  interfere  with  the  discharge  'of  his  duty, 
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in  which  he  placed  the  greatest  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  his  reign.3 
Q.  His  successors  were  universally 

u/ T  ^f^^^^L*^  exorbiunt  am- 
A  r  j>l7  •  ''^^^'^1  nourished  by  the  immense 
*  resources  of  their  empire,  which 
under  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  Eubcsic  talents,  a  sum 
equal  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  sterling.  Of  this  vast 
revenue,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money 
in  ancient  times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at 
present,  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  together 
with  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  several  other 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty- 
sixth  part,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Besides'  this  stated  income,  Da- 
rius might  on  every  necessary  occasion  demand 
the  money  and  services  of  his  subjects.  His 
predecessors  were  contented  with  voluntary 
contributions,  and  a  militia.  This  prince  es- 
tablished taxes,  and  a  standing  army.  The 
number  of  his  troops  equalled  the  resources 
of  his  treasury ;  and  both  corresponded  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  which  comprehended 
the  greatest  and  most  populous  nations  of  tho 
earth.  The  barbarity  of  the  northern  Scy- 
thians, and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble 
barriers  against  the  progress  of  universal  mo- 
narchy. In  the  extensive  regions  of  Asia, 
every  head  bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great 
king,  who  in  an  annual  progress  through  the 
central  parts  of  his  empire,  spent  the  winter  in 
the  warm  plains  of  Babylon ;  enjoyed  the 
happy  temperature  of  spring  in  the  city  of 
Susa,  which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Eulsus ;  and  avoided  the  summer  heats  in  his 
spacious  palace  at  Ecbatan,  fanned  by  the  re- 
feshing  breezes  of  the  Median  mountains.' 
Olvmn  ^"*  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the 

1  ^  4  splendour  of  his  present  greatness, 
A  C  513  ^^^®  ^  >^higle  nation  had  merited 
his  resentment,  without  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  revenge.  The  wandering  hordes 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to 
the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  East.  Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  region  had  overrun  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  Fighting  against  these  barba- 
rians, the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  life.  It  belonged  to  his 
warlike  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-mind- 
ed people.  With  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  Darius  traversed  Asia 
Minor,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  ras- 
vaged  Thrace,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred sail  left  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  passing  the 
narrow  seas  which  join  the  Mgenn  to  the 
Euxine,  coasted  in  a  northern  direction  the 
shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  sailed  along  that  river  until  they 
joined  the  army.  The  Danube  was  passed  by 
the  usual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 


C  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  990. 
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was  bailfc  by  the  aawtance  of  the  fleet  com"- 
powd  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were  lefl  to 
l^oard  the  work  of  their  hands  against  the  dan- 
gers o£  the  elements,  and  the  destructiTe  rage 
of  the  barbarians.^ 

This  formidable   army,  collected   from   so 
many   distant   provinces,  boldly  entered  the 
vast  uncultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which 
they  continued  for  five  months,  continually  ex- 
posed to  hanger  and  thirst,  and  the  daxts  of 
the  flying  enemy.    MThen  they  prepared  to  re- 
turn firom  an  expedition  in  which  they  had 
already  lost  the  best  part  of  their  strength, 
their  good  fortune,  rather  than  their  prudence, 
saved  them  from  immediate  destruction.    It 
had  been  agitated  among  the  Greeks,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  demol^  the  bridge ;  a  mea- 
sure strongly  recommended  to  them  by  the 
Scythian  tribes,  who  having  ravaged  all  the 
ttdjaeent  country,  expected  to  revenge  the  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Persians,  by  the  confining  them, 
without   resource,  in   an   inhospitable  desert. 
Idiltiades,  an  Athenian,  descended  from  the 
heroic  Ajax,  eagerly  embraced  this  proposal. 
He  was  king,  or  tyrant  of  the  city  of  Cardia, 
situate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thraoian  Cherso- 
neeus.    There  his  uncle,  of  the  same  name, 
planted  a  Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with 
the  barbarous  natives,  formed  a  small  commu- 
nity, the  goyemment  of  which  descended  to 
the  son  of  his  brother  Cimon,  who  increased 
the  population  of  the  rising  state  by  new  in- 
habitants from  Athens.     The  generous  son  of 
Cimon,  though,  like  all  the  princes  of  those 
parts,  he  held  his  authority  under  the  protection 
of  Darius,  preferred  the  recovery  of  national 
independence  to  the  preservation  of  personal 
dignity.     The  other  chiefs  o^  the  Grecian  cities 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  his  argu- 
ments for  destroying  the  bridge,  and  thus  de- 
livering themselyes  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of 
Persia.     Histiflsus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  alone 
averse  to  this  bold  resolution.    He  observed  to 
the  little  tyrants  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  ''That 
their  owA  interest  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  safety  of  Darius  and  his  Persians. 
Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  that  powerful 
peopie,  they  each  of  them  enjoyed  royalty  in 
their  respective  cpmmon wealths:  but  should 
the  empire  of  the  Persians  fall  (and  what  less 
eonld  be  expected  from  the  destruction  of  Da- 
rius and  his  army,)  the  Greeks  would  imme- 
diately discover  their  partiality  for  republican 
government,  banish  their .  kings,  and  reassume 
hbertj."    The  opinion  of  Histieus  prevailed; 
^,  the  Persians  repassed  the  Danube  : 

1^™?'        but  Miltiadcs,  dreading  their  resent- 

A  C  513   ^^^^  ^^   proyiously   retired    to 
.  K^,  &1A  ^jjjgjjg^  where,  twenty-throe  years 

after  the  Scythian  expedition,  ne  enjoyed  a 
more  fayourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  Marathon.^ 

If  the  public-spirited  Athenians  excited  the 
hatred  and  revenge,  the  selfish  tyrant  of  Mile- 
tus deseryed  the  gratitucle  and  the  rewards  of 
DariuB.    To  continue  the  sovereign  of  his  na- 
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tive  city  seemed  a  station  below  his  merit ;  he 
was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius,  and 
accompanying  him  to  Sardis,  and  aflerwards  to 
Susa,  became  the  friend,  coansellor,  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  great  king.  While  Histifeus 
acted  such  a  distinguished  part  at  the  Persian 
court,  his  nephew  Aristagoras,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  government  of  Miletus,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Artaphemes,^  the  brother  of 
Darius,  and  the  governor  of  Sardis.  The  re- 
presentations of  that  minister,  he  well  knew, 
would  be  sufficient  to  ruin  him,  both  with  his 
unde  and  with  Daiius,  by  whom  he  might  be 
deprived  not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his 
lifb.  Governed  by  these  considerations,  Aris- 
tagoras meditated  a  revolt,^  when  a  messenger 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  Histieus,  exhorting 
him  to  that  meiyiure.  The  crafty  Milesian, 
who  disliked  the  restraint  of  a  court,  and  the 
uncouth  manner  of  the  Persians,  languished 
for  an  honourable  pretence  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive coaptry ;  and  he  saw  not  any  means  more 
proper  Tor  affording  such  an  opportunity,  than 
the  tumults  of  the  Greeks,  which  as  lieutenant 
of  Darius,  he  would  probably  be  sent  to  queU. 
Olvmn  ^"'  ^^^^'^  coxifirmed  the  i-esolu- 
Ixix  3  ^^^  ^^  Aristagoras,  who*,  as  the 

A  C  SOS  ^^  ^^  ^^  rebellion  against  the 
Persians,  formally  renounced  all 
power  over  his  fellow-citizons.^  After  giving 
this  seemingly  disinterested  proof  of  his  regard 
for  the  pubUc,  he  erected  the  standard  of  &ee- 
dom,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  flower 
of  the  Ionian  youth ;  by  whose  assistance,  tra- 
versing the  whole  coast,  he  abolished  in  every 
city  the  authority  offings,  and  proclaimed  to 
all  worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  double  blessing  of 
civil  liberty  and  national  independence.^ . 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effected,  could  not 
howeyer  be  maintained  without  more  powerful 
resources  than  the  strength,  the  bravery,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  In  order 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  which^ 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  soon  be  exerted 
in  crushing  their  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  lonians  to  obtain  the  protection  and  co- 
operation of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  This 
important  object  was  committed  to  the  pru- 
dence and  activity  of  Aristagoras,  who  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  East,  undertook,  for 
the  public  seryice,  an  embassy  into  Greece. 

Lacedeemon  still  continued,  rather  in  name, 
however,  than  in  reality,  the  most  powerful 
state  in  that  country.  Though  their  goyem- 
ment was,  in  strict  language,  of  the  republican 
kind,  yet  the  Spartans  sometimes  bestowed  an 
extraordinary  authority  on  their  kings.  This 
degree  of  pre-eminence,  more  honourable  than 
any  that  birth  or  fortune  can  bestow,  the  pub- 
lic esteem  had  conferred  on  Cleomones.  To 
him  therefore  Aristagoras,  after  arriying  at 
Sparta,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  ;io  and  in 
order  to  effect  the  object  of  his  commission,  he 

6  Aritta^ra*  had  quarrelled  with  MR^abatet  the  kina- 
man  of  Artaphemaa  (mnce  both  wera  of  the  blood  roTal,) 
during  a  Ihiitlen  expedition,  in  which  the?  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  joint  command,  agaimt  the  iilsncl  of  Nazoi,  one 
of  the  Gyeladea.    Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  zzriii.  et  leq. 
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deflcribed  to  the  Spartan  king  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Persians^  which  they  had  neither 
virtae  to  enjoy,  nor  valour  to  defend.  He 
painted  in  the  warmest  coloun,  the  love  of 
liberty  which  animated  the  lonians,  and  their 
firm  expectation  that  the  Spartans  would  ena- 
ble them  to  maintain  that  political  indepen- 
dence, which  their. own  laws  taught  them  to 
consider  as  the  most  valaable  of  all  human 
possessions.  Their  interest  and  their  glory,  he 
observed,  were  on  this  occasion  most  fortu- 
nately united :  ibr  how  much  greater  glory 
mi^t  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  easier  would 
it  be  to  defeat  the  Persian  archers,  than  to  sub- 
due the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves,  the  use  of  the 
spoor  and  buckler  P  Their  jopmey  to  Susa,  the 
rich  capital  of  the  Persian  dominions,  would  be 
not  only  safe  but  delightful.  To  prove  this, 
he  showed  the  Spartan  a  brazen  tablet,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  all  H^  coun- 
tries, seas,  and  rivers,  o£  the  ancient  world. 
Pointing  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
cities  of  the  lonians,  with  which  Cleomenes 
was  already  acquainted,  he  showed  him  adjoin- 
ing to  these,  the  beautiful  and  rich  country  of 
Lydia.  Next  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Croesus  (he  observed)  extend  the  fertile  fields 
of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
pasturage.  Beyond  Plirygia  lie  the  territories 
of  the  Capp&docians,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  east  dwell  the 
woaltliy  Cilicians,  who  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king ;  next  to 
them  live  the  Armenian^,  abounding  in  cattle ; 
and  last  of  all  the  Matieivians,  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Cisso,  and  the  flowery  banks  of 
the  Choospes,!  containing  the  superb  city  of 
Susa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  i»  fiUed'by  wellfinhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at 'proper  distances  witli  convenient 
places  of  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile- 
sian, answered  him  with  Laconic  brevity,  ^*  In 
three  days  I  will  decide  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  your  demand.'^3  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  where  he  was  soon  met 
'  by  the  Spartan  king,  who  asked  him,  In  how 
many  days  they  might  march  to  Susa .'  Here 
the  usual  prudence  of  Aristagoras  forsook  him ; 
for  he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance, 
■ays  Herodotus,  if  he  had  wished  to  engage 
the  Spartans  to  accompany  him.  But  he  re- 
plied unguardedly.  That  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  about  eighteen  miles  a'day,  they  might  reach 
Susa  in  three  months.  Upon  this  Cleomenes 
exclaimed  with  indignation,  ^*  Milesian  stran- 
ger, you  must  be  gone  from  Sparta  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun ;  for  you  have  made  a  very 
inauspicious  and  a  very  dangerous  proposal,  in 
advising  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  three  months  from  the  Grecian  sea.'*  With 
this  severe  reprimand  he  lefl  Aristagoras,  and 
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immediately  returned  home.  The  artful  Afile- 
sian,  however,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  a 
first  refusal.  According  to  the  custom  of  an- 
cient times,  when  men  endeavoured  to  paint  to 
the  eye  tlio  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  clothed 
himself  in  the  garment  of  a  supplicant,  and 
sought  protection  in  the  house  of  Cleomenes. 
Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a  third  audi- 
ence, he  attempted  to  effect  by  money  what  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  argument  But  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had  been  to 
persuade  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he  tempt- 
ed him  with  the  ofier  of  above  five  thousand 
pounds  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece  in  those 
days,)  it  was  impossible  to  render  Cleomenes 
propitious  to  his  design.' 

Aristagoras,  thus  ungenerously  dismissed 
from  Sparta,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more 
favourable  reception.  Athens  was  the  mother 
country  of  the  lonians,  who  formed  the  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  portion  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.  The  Athenijins,  as  a  maritime 
state,  had  always  maintained  a  closer  connec- 
tion tlian  the  Spartans  with  their  distant  colo- 
nies ;  and  as  they  possessed,  for  that  eariy  ag^, 
a  very  considerable  naval  strength,  they  were 
not  averse  to  a  distant  expedition.  Besides 
Olvmo  ^cse  reasons,  which  at  all  times 
xlvi  3  must  have  had  no  small  influence 

AC  594  ^^  ^^^^  councils,  the  present  situa- 
tion of  their  republic  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Aristagoras.  The 
free  form  of  government,  gradually  introduced 
by  the  progressive  spirit  of  liberty,  had  been 
defined  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  confirmed  bj 
tlie  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  public  assembly,  consisting  of  all  citi- 
zens who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  powers  of  government.  The  nine 
archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub^ 
lie.  The  senate,  consisting  first  of  four,  and 
aflerwards  of  five  hundred  members,  was  con- 
stituted by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  ap- 
pointment. The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ori- 
j^nally  entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction, 
assumed  an  extensive  power  in  regulating  the 
behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  such  magistrates  as  h|id  dis- 
cliarged  with  approbation  the  duties  of  tbeir  re- 
spective offices.  The  members  were  named  for 
life ;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
they  were  persons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  who  having  already  at^ 
tained  the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambition, 
their  characters  admirably  fitted  them  for  re- 
straining the  impetuous  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  for  stemming  ihe  torrent  of  popnlor 
frenzy.     Such  was  the  government^  enjoyed 

3  Herodot  1.  v.  c.  1i. 

-4  I  forbear  trentinc  fully  of  the  Athenian  government  and 
lawi,  until  the  eftabliahment  of  what  wai  calM  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  During  more  than  sixty  yean  that  repoblte 
Riaintained  dominion  over  many  hundred  cities  end  colo- 
nies. The  fate  of  all  these,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  io- 
dependent  and  hostile  states,  depended  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  a  tborongh  ae- 

5naintanoe  with  the  internal  oonstitution    and  state  of 
Lthens  will  become  necessaiv  for  explaining  the  faittorical 
txansactioui  which  we  ihall  nave  oeoeaion  to  voeord:. 
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by  the  Athenians,  which  they  fondly  regarded  aa 
the  most  perfect  of  all  human  institutions,  and 
'  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  them  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  recent  discoTery  'of  freedom,  after 
a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a  cruel  tyranny. 
Qj  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil 

I  ^  necessarily  attending  every  demO- 

I  p  .-^  cratical  republic!,  in  which,  as  there 
is  not  a  proper  separation  between 
tlie  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  assem- 
bly must  often  intrust  (b  one  man  those  func- 
tions of  government,  which  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  are  som^time8  unable,  and  always 
ill  qualified  to  exercise ;  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dazzle,  the 
charms  of  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the 
combined  power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  in- 
timidate and  subdue  the  unsteady  minds  of 
the  ignorant  vulgur.  The  fame  of  bis  Olympic 
victories  could  not  procure  for  Cylon'  the  sove- 
reignty of  Athens;  and  it  is  ^probable  that 
many  other  imsuccenful  candidales  had  aspired 
at  this  high  object  of  ambition,  before  the  arts 
and  eloquence  of  Pisistratus,  who,  though  bom 
an  Athenian  citizen,  was  desi^nded  of  the 
blood  of  ancient  kings,  obtained  possession  of 
the  dangerous  prize,  which  proved  &tal  to  his 
family. 

What  his  enterprising  ability  had  acquired, 
his  firranesB,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation^ 
Q,  enabled  him  long  to  maintain.     So 

I   ^^^E"        completely  was  his  authority  esta- 

A^C  510    ^^^^^^  ^**  ^^  ***«  ^®**  ^®  SO' 
'     '        '  yemment  descended,  as  a  private 

inheritance,  to  his  son.  Resentment  of  a  per- 
sonal injury^  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the 
mild  tyranny^  of  Hipparchus ;  though  his  mur- 
derers, Hermodius  and  Aristogeiton^  were 
afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as 
the  avengers  of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  re- 
storers of  public  freedom.^  His  brother  Hip- 
pias  succeeding  to  the  throne,  treated  his  coun- 
trymen witl^  a  degree  of  severity  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  experienced :  his  person  and 
bis  government  became  alike  odious ;  he  was 
X    r^  expelled,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

^Tft  '  qift    Lacedemonians,  and  the  general 
&1U.    ijjjjigrnation  of  an  injured  people, 
afler  his  family  had,  with  various  interruptions, 
governed  Athens  axty-eight  years. 

The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient 
times;  but  it  became  incomparably  greater 
after  the  re-establishment  of  democracy. 'o    So 

5  Tbueyd.  1. 1.  e.  exxri.    Plat  in.  Solon. 
0  Pkto  in  Hippaicb.  Herodot  Thucydid.  i.  SO.  AftHoL 
Polit.  1.  V*  c  xii. 

7  In  this  eircanMtanoe  Plato  a^reefl  with  Thueydides, 
whoM  aeeount  of  the  traomscion  differs  widely  from  that 
4^ iDoet  other  ancient  writeia.    Thncydid.  1.  vi. 

8  Plato,  p.  234.  The  orators  Andocide«  and  Isocratei 
sfree  with  the  philoeopher.  Meorsiua  had  made  a  careflil 
eollection  4^  all  the  passages  nlating  to  the  Pisistratidc,  in 
faiaPiaiatratns. 

9  Am  v^tt9  xK$Of  ttmrat  %»r*  »tmv 
AfXraiTi  A^/t»iit  *»t  Afirroy$irto9 

lreyo/«9v;  t*  ASjivk;  in-^iirriiTOv.       Al«CJCi;>. 

**  Yoar  glory  shall  last  ibr  ever,  most  beloved  Harmodius 
and  AriatojKiton,  becanse  yoa  slew  the  tyrant,  and  pro- 
eared  equal  laws  for  Athens.** 

lOThu  observation,  which  is  literal!]^  translated,  has 
weight  from  soch  an  old  and  honest  historian  aa  Herodotus. 
Hia  wwda  are  stiB  strongai  in  another  passage :'  Aiixoi  ii 


advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
A   p  is  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  even  in 

g 'q  '  cqa  its  least  perfect  form,  that  in  a  few 
'  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip- 
pias,  the  Athenians  acquired  an  ascendant  in 
Greece,  which  was  fataJi  to  their  enemies,  pain- 
ful to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to  them- 
selves. They  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  . 
islanders  of  Eubcea  and  £gina,  who  contended 
with  them  in  naval  power;  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed, 
by  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva, 
and  animated  as  they  strongly  felt,  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their 
capital  with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  van^ 
quished  enemies.  Their  influence  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  northern  parts  of  \}reece;  and 
the  fame  of  their  power,  still  greater  than  their 
power  itself,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  the  Peloponnosians.  The  Spartans,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  assisted  them  in  restoring  the 
democracy,  now  perceived  the  error  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  in  promoting  the  great- 
ness of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent^^  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their 
folly,  they  summoned  to  a  congress  all  their 
allies  in  Peloponnesus,  that  their  united  wisdom 
might  concert  proper  measures  for  resisting, 
ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroachments  of  the 
A  n  CA.4  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.  ^.  f>u4.  iji^jtigg  Qf  ^1  Greece.   Their  allies 

readily  obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  several  states  haying  assembled 
in  the  Spartan  forum,  eagerly  listened  to  the 
speakers  appointed  to  explain  the  intentions 
of  that  repuolic.  The  Lacedtemonian  orators 
acknowledged  the  mistaken  policy  of  th^ir 
country,  in  expelling  from  Athens  the  family 
of  Pisistratus,  and  delivering  the  government 
of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  a  most  ungrateftil 
populace,  who  had  lince  treated  them  with 
much  indignity.    **  But  why  (they  proceeded) 


roov  a-^l*(  irt^totxtovTm¥  <r«<  et/iitvov;,  atrxKKxxSivrtf  St 
TUf«vv»v,  fiXXfaa  TTfvrot  i^irOVTO.   HerodoL  I.  ▼.  C.  IxXtUI. 

11  Besides  this  prinripal  reason,  the  Spartans,  and  par* 
ticularly  their  kbig  Cleomenes,  had  private  grounds  Ibr 

Siuarrel  with  Iho  AUienians.  The  AlcmieonidoB,  a  poweribl 
amily,  and  rivals  of  the  Pisistratidta,  had  been  banished 
Athens  dnrins  the  usurpation  of  the  latter.  Having  repeat- 
edly tried,  witnnnt  success,  to  return  by  foree^hey  at  length 
bad  recourse  tb  stratagem.  The  temple  of  Delphi  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  they  contracted  with  the  Amphictyoos 
ibr  rebuildmg  it ;  and  instead  of  employing  Ponne  stone, 
sgreeably  to  their  contract,  they  built  the  whole  flront  of 
Parian  marble.  This  generosity  gained  them  the  good-will 
of  the  Amphictyona ;  bribery  procured  them  the  mrour  of 
the  Pythia,  or  rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle;  and  tha 
Lacedemonians  were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver 
Athens  from  tyraitU.  This  was  effected  by  CleomeDea, 
whOf  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  was  moved  with  great 
resentment  against  Clisthenes,  the  principal  of  the  Alcm»- 
onidsB,  by  whom  be  and  his  country  had  been  so  shamefully 
deceived.  He  therefore  united  with  Isagoras,  the  riral  of 
Clisthenes.  The  latter,  together  with  bis  partisans,  were 
again  banished  from  Athens.  But  the  Athemans  perceiring 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  prevailing  faction  to  establim 
an  oligarchy,  flew  to  arms.  Cleom^nes  and  Isagoras  tpok 
refuge  in  the  citadel.  On  the  third  day  they  surrendered  on 
capitulation.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  allowed  tq  retira 
in  safety.  Isagoras  was  banished;  xrfany  of  hispartisana 
executed;  and  the  AIcVqeonidB,  headed  bv  CliatheDes,^ 
again  retnroed  in  triumph'.  From  this  time  denaoeraey,  ia  ^ 
the  strict  sense  of  tha  word,  continoad.  with  short  intor- 
niptiops,  to  prevail  in  Athens.  Herodot.  L  ▼.  0.  Ixr.  e(  laq. 
Tbucyd.  1.  ▼!•  c.  Wiii.  , 
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diould  we  relate  private  iniuriet  ?  Hare  they 
pot  inmlted  all  their  neighbours?  Does  not 
their  pride  daily  increase  with  their  power  f* 
And  is  there  not  reason  to  dread,  that  their 
growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and  at  length 
destroy,  the  public  safety?  In  order  to  prevent 
this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from  baniah- 
•  ment.  And  let  us,  therefore,  by  our  united 
efforts,  reinstate  the  son  of  Pisistratus  in  that 
power  and  authority  of  which  we  most  injudi- 
ciously deprived  him/' 

The  speech  of  the  Lacednmonians  produced 
not  the  mtended  effect.     The  Pelopdnnesians, 
however  jealous  of  the  Athenian  greatness, 
were  still  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ; 
and  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtiness  ^of  Sparta,  were  not  dissatisfied 
with  beholding  a  rival  to  that  republic  in  the 
northern  division  of  Greece.    The  other  depu- 
ties expressed  their  dissent  by  silent  disappro- 
bation; but  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  declared 
his  sentiments  at  great  length,  in  a  speech 
which  alike  marks  the  manly  character  of  the 
age,  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence.   ^^  Then  surely,  LacedsBlnonians,  will 
tile  heavens  sink  below  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
rise  sublime  in  the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  fishes  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  when  you,  formerly  the  bul- 
warks of  liberty,  shall  demolish  the  popular 
governments  of  Greece,  and  estabhsh  tyrannies 
in  their  room,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust,  or  more  pernicious.''    After  this  pomp- 
ous exordium,  the  Corinthian  proceeded  to 
describe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities  which 
his  own  countrymen  had  suffered  from  the 
usurpation  of  Cypselus,  and  his  son  Periandcr. 
Having  related,  at  great  length,  the  proud, 
cruel,  and  despotic  actions  of  those  princes, 
**'  Such,"  added  he,  ^*  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
absolute  power ;  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Gre- 
cian gods!  attempt  not  to  re-establish  it  in 
Athens.    The  Corinthians  were  seized  w^ith 
astonishment,  when  they  heard  that  you  had 
sent  for  Hippias;  I  myself  was  amazed  at  be- 
holding hiih  in  tHis  assembly;  yet  we  never 
suspected  that  you  purposed  to  restore  him,  in 
triumph,  to  his  much  injured  city.    If  you  still 
persist  in  this  fatal  resolution,  know  that  the 
Corinthians  disavow  all  part  in  a  design  equally 
unjust  and  impious."^     Th'e  other  deputies 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  boldness  of  Sosi- 
cles, who  expressed  tlie  sentiments  which  they 
themselves  felt,  but  which  their  respect  for  the 

A  C  <;(U  L*^®<^°^oi^l'^i^  obliged  them  to 
conceal.  Hippias  alone  opposed 
tiie  genera]  voice  of  the  assembly,  attesting  the 
same  gods  which  his  opponent  had  invoked, 
and  prophesying,  that  at  some  future  time  the 
Corinthians  would  repent  their  present  con- 
duct|  and  regret  their  cruel  injustice  to  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  when  their  own  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Greece,  should  fatally  experience 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Athens.  This  re- 
monstrance, which  was  so  fully  justified  in  the 
sequel,  produced  no  immediate  effect  in  the 
assembly ;  the  Lacedsmonians  finally  yielded 
to  the  general  request  of  their  confederates,  and 


1  Herodot.  1.  y.  e.  zeti. 


[Chap. 

abstained  from  their  intended  iiinc(?ation  in  tb« 
government  of  a  Grecian  city. 
Ol  vm  "^^^  dethroned  prince,  finding  hi« 

J  /  ^*  cause  universally  abandoned  by  tho 
A  C  koi  ^'^^t  sought  the  protection .  of 
'  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  governor 
of  Sardis.  Having  acquired  the  confidence  ot 
this  magistrate,  he  "represented  to  him  the  in 
science,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  seyerest  reproaches  with  which 
he  loaded  tJieir  character,  gained  ready  belief 
with  the  Persian.  The  AUienians,  who  wore 
informed  of  these  intrigues,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Sardis,  in  order  to  counteract  them :  but  tho 
resolution  of  Artaphernes  was  already  taken ; 
and  he  told  the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  con 
suited  their  safety,  and  would  avoid  the  resent* 
raent  of  Persia,  tbev  must  reinstate  Hippias  in 
the  throne  of  his  father.  His  answer  had  been 
reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  assembly 
had  finally  resblved  to  oppose  the  power  of  the 
greatest  empiie  upon  earth,  rather  than  admit 
within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their 
liberties.^ 

Olvmn  Precisely  at  this  juncture  Arista- 

1^  ^^'        goras  arrived  at  Athens,  explained 


A.  C.  500. 


the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 


the  government  of  Artaphernes,  and 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in 
defending  their  own  colonies  against  the  op- 
pressive violence  of  the  common  foe.  Many 
arguments  were  not  necessary  to  make  the 
people  of  Athens  adopt  a  measure  which 
gratified  their  own  passions.  The  eloquent 
Milesian,  however,  described  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  Persia,  the  grandeur  and  populous* 
ness  of  its  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  slothiiil 
efi^minacy  and  pusillanimous  weaknees  of  their 
inhabitants,  who,  unable  to  support  the  pen* 
derous  shield,  or  to  poise  the  manly  lance,  in- 
vited, as  an  easy  prey,  the  victorious  arms  of  a 
more  w&rlike  invader.  The  speech  of  Arista- 
goras  was  well  fitted  to  excite  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  Athens.  The  assembly  Immediately 
decreed  that  assistance  should  be  sent  to  Ionia, 
Twenty  ships  were  fitted  out  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  mora 
belonging  to  Erctria,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  ren- 
dezvoused in  the  harbour  of  Miletus.^ 
Ol  mn  Aristagoras  spent  not  long  time 

I  J  -i  in  bis  embassy  to  the  other  states  of 

A  r*  *  fidCt  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  soon  met  his  Athenian 
allies  at  the  place  appointed.  It  was 
here  determined,  that  while  the  commander  in 
chief  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  lonians, 
his  brother  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  mili- 
tary  expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of 
Lydia.  The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying 
their  resentment  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  still  more  desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  en* 
gaged  in  this  undertaking.  The  united  fleets 
lefl  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and  sailed  to  Ephe- 
Sus,  where  the  troops  were  disembarked ;  and, 
in  three  days,  accomplishing  a  journey  of 
seventy  miles,  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Sardis.  The  Persian  governor  little  expected 
such  a  visit ;  his  soldiers  were  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field;  and  the  extensive  walls  of  the 


S  Ibid  c  xcYi 
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city  could  not  be  defended,  on  all  sides,  against 
the  besiegers.  Artapl^eraes,  therefore,  con- 
tented huiself  with  defending  the  citadel; 
while  the  Greeks,  without  opposition,  entered 
Sardis,  in  order'  to  plunder  Uie  accumulated 
wealth  of  that  ancient  capital.  But  an  accident 
prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
success.  The  resentment  of  a  rapacious  soldier, 
disappointed  of  his '  prey,  8et.fire  to  the  house 
of  a  Lydian,  situate  on  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
which  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  com- 
bustible  materials,  the  houses  being  all  roofed, 
^nd  many  of  them  walled  with  cane ;  a  mode 
of  building  doubly  dangerous  in  that  adust  di- 
mate.  The  flames  rea<Uly  communicated  from 
^one  house  to  another;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was  sur- 
founded  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Sardis  was  built 
in  the  Grecian,  not  in  the  eastern  fashion,^ 
having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolns,  which 
intersected  the  town,  a  spacious  square,  which 
commonly  served  for  the  market-place.^  Thi- 
ther the  Persians,  driven  from  ihe  extremities, 
betook  themselves  for  refuge  against  the  fury 
of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barbarians,^ 
and  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  the 
square  without  any  intention  of  making  de- 
fence, discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  moxe 
than  suflicient  to  resist  the  enemy.  Mean  while 
the  flames  of  Sardis  brought  the  inhabitants 
from  all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their  assistance. 
The  Greeks  were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to 
abandon  their  booty ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  that  they  effected  their  escapei 
Their  rptreat  from  Sardis  was  still  more  rapid 
than  their  march  thither.  It  then  appeared, 
that  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  Lydian 
capital  was  no  more  than  a  stroke  of  military 
address,  which  succeeded,  because  unforeseen, 
and  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient 
str^gth  to  avail  themselves.  The  enemy 
cM>llecting  their  whole  force,  pursued  them  to 
Ephesus,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
the  Athenians.  The  Eubceail  auxiliaries  also 
behaved  with  uncommon  spirit,  headed  by 
their  countryman  Eualcides,  whose  Olympic 
victories  had  been  highly  extolled  in  the  verses 
of  Stmonides,  and  whose  death  on  this  occa- 
flion  was  long  and  ^leeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
sensions in  a  confederate  army.  The  allies 
threw  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athe- 
nians returned  home  in  disgust,  determined  no 
longer  to  endanger^  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
men  who  employed  so  little  wisdom  or  valour 
in  their  ovm  defence.  The  lonians,  though 
deserted  by  their  allies,  and  defeated  by  the 
enemj  at  land,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously 
by  sea.  Sailing  northwards,  they  reduced  By- 
xantium,  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  or  Propentis.  Their  fleet  then  di- 
rected its  course  to  Caria,  and  having  become 
master  of  the  most  considerable  portion  of  that 
coast,  defeated  the  Phoenicians  off  the  isle  of 


4  We  have  tirwij  oburred,  tlmt  ths  PenisiM  Jisd  not 
UTFomm,  or  place  ofpublie  resort 
a  Berodot.  1.  ▼.  e.  ei.  et  leq. 
6  ThvejAd.  in  proem.  7  Beroae(.  ibid. 


Cyprus.  The  military  buocms  of  the  Persians 
engaged  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prosecute 
the  war  by  land ;  and  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions discovered  such  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
courage,  as  they  seem  never  to  have  exerted 
on  any  future  occasion.  In  order  the  more 
speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents, 
they  formed  their  numerous  army  into  three 
divisions,  allotting  to  each  its  particular  de* 
partment  After  these  separate  brigades  had 
reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eolians,  Do- 
rians, and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted,  that  they 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body,  to  attack 
Miletus,  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
rebellion ;  and  which^  Uiough  properly  an  Ionic 
city,  was  considered,  on  account  of  its  great 
strength  and  importance,  rather  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  country,  than  as  the  capital 
of  a  particular  province.  This  plan,  so  judi- 
ciously concerted,  was  carried  into  execution 
by  three  sons-in-law  of  Darius,  Hymees,  Dau- 
rises,  and  Otanes  \  the  first  of  whom  reduced 
the  Eolian  cities;  the  second  conquered  the 
Dorians,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Caria,8  while  Ota^a,  assisted  by  the  counsels 
and  bravery  of  Artaphemes,  overran  the  Ionic 
coast,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him. 
The  miserable  natives  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  more  fortunate 
escaped  these  calamities,  by  flying  to  their 
ships,  or  taking  refuge  within  the  lofly  walls 
of  Miletus.9 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that 
place,  which,  as  its  harbour  commanded  the 
Olvmo  coasty  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by 
1     •  A  *       sea  and  land.    We  might,  on  this 

A  C  404   ^'t^^^i^i^'i^*  ®^P®<^^  ^  ^d  ^^^<>f ■'^ 
'  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion** 

displaying  the  fertile  resources  of  his  genius ; 
but  before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras 
was  no  more.  The  perfidious  Ionian,  who  had 
persuaded,  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but 
all  the  Asiatic,  and  many  of  the  European 
Greeks,  that  the  public  safety  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  concern,  had  never  probably  any 
other  end  in  view  but  the  success  of  his  own 
selfish  designs.  When  Cym^  and  Clazomen^, 
two  neighbouring  towns  of  Ionia,  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians,  he  thought  it  time  to 
provide,  by  a  speedy  retreat,  for  his  personal 
safety ;  and  abandoning,  in  its  gret^test  need,  a 
country  which  he  bad  involved  in  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  he  fled,  with  his  numerous  par- 
tisans, to  an  obscure  comer  of  Thrace,  situated 
beyond  the  reach,  both  of  the  Persians,  f!rom 
'whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians, 
y^hom  he  had  betrayed.  But  while  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he 
provoked,  by  his  cruelty,  the  despair  of  the  na- 
tives, and  together  with  the  companions  of  his 
perfidy,  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of 
those  fierce  barbarians,  who  thus  revenged 
what  happened  to  be,  for  once,  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  and  Persia. '<< 

8  Af^er  the  eonauest  teemed  complete, Daariees  wu  rar- 

Eriaod  and  slain  by  Horaclidea,  a  general  of  the  Canam. 
Eat  this  diMBter  had  no  effect  on  the  general  fortune  of  the 
war.    Herod.  1.  ▼.  c.  cvi. 
0  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  en.  evii.  et  teq. 
10  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  cxxir.  cut.  exzri, 
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About  this  tim%  Histieos,  the  Miletian,  the 
kinsman  and  friend  «^^  Aristagoras,  arriyed 
from  Susa,  commissioned  by  Darius  to  direct, 
by  his  experienced  v  isdom  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  the  ralour  and  activity 
of  the  Persian  generals.  The  hirth,  the  educa- 
tion, the  manners  of  this  singular  man,  together 
tvith  the  strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in 
favour  of  his  native  land,  might  have  afforded 
good  reason  to  the  Persian  kiqg  to  suspect  his 
fidelity :  he  indeed  suspected  it ;  but  the  art- 
ful address,  the  warm  professions,  the  subtle 
insinuation  of  Histueas,  easily  overcame  every 
prejudice  ■  which  his  situation  and  character 
made  it  natural  to  conceive  against  him.  He 
was  sent  to  assist  the  army  of  Darius,  his  be- 
nefactor, in  crushing  the  Grecian  rebellion; 
bat  his  real  intention  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  raise  his 
own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  pow- 
*  er.  As  he  passed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy  at  Sardis, 
which,  being  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of 
Artaphernes,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his 
acfiomplices.  Histiaeus  made  a  seasonable  re- 
treat to  the  Ionian  shore,*  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagorasj  shut  their  gates  against 
him.  He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but 
without  better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with 
much  difficulty,  lent  him  eight  vessels,  which 
he  employed  against  the' enemy  in  the  Euxine; 
but  he  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified 
at  Sardis,  having  performed  nothing  sufficient 
to  change  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented 
*by  his  ambition.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  sur- 
rounded the  walls  of  Miletus.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land 
forces,  which,  consisting  of  all  the  united  gar- 
risons in  those  parts,  must  have  greatly  exceed- 
ed any  strength  which  the  much  exhausted 
Greeks  could  bring  into  the  field.  Their  fleet, 
composed  of  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, amounted  to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a 
considerable  naval  force  belonging  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  which,  having  co-operated  during 
one  year  with  the  Ionian  insurgents,  had  re- 
cently submitted  to  Darius.  In  order  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  means  of  opposing  this 
mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  assembled  in 
the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land :  ^the  citi- 
zens of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defen# 
their  walls  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank 
and  eminence  in  that  republic.  While  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  for  maintaining  this 
strong  hold  of  Ionia,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
nation,  should  assemble  at  the  small  island  of 
Ladd,  lying  off  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and 
offer  battle  to  that  of  the  Persians.'    When  all 


1  HerodoL  1.  vi.  e.  ii.  et  aeq. 
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their  forces  were  cc^lected  at  the  appointed 
rendesvous,  tHey  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifly-three  ships,  which,  containing,  each  at 
a  medium,  a  complement  of  above  two  hun- 
dred men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  num- 
ber sufficiently  respectable,  and  which,  had 
they  all  remained  firm  and  unanimous  in  the 
common  cause,  might,  perhaps,  have  still  ren- 
dered them  victorious.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Persian  commanders,  wbo,  when 
informed  of  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
despaired  of  conquering  it  by  open  force,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  policy,  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Calling  to- 
gether the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  after  being  ex- 
pelled their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had* 
taken  refage  with  the  Modes,  and  actually  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Darius,  they  represented 
to  those  banished  princes,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  service  of 
the  great  king.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
instructed,  each  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  mes- 
sage or  a  persoital  interview,  the  subjects  whom 
he  had  formerly  commanded,  to  desert  the 
Grecian  confederacy;  to  acquaint  them,  that 
if  they  complied  with  this  proposal,  their 
houses  and  temples  should  be  spared,  while 
those  of  their  more  obstinate  allies  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  flames ;  that  their  republics 
should  be  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  even 
received  into  favour,  while  their  countrymen 
who  resisted,  would  inevitably  be  reduced  into 
servitude;  their  youth  disgraced  by  castra- 
tion; their  virgins  transported  to  Bactria, 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  barbarians;  and  their 
country,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear 
to  them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  their 
oracles,  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  be- 
stowed on  some  more  deserving  and  less  rebel- 
lious people.' 

These  insidious  representations,  however, 
produced  not  any  immediate  effect.  Each  com- 
munity, believing  that  they  alone  were  soHcited 
to  abandon  the  common  cayse,  scorned,  on 
account  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert 
the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and 
next  day  they  called  a  council  of  war,  to  con* 
sider  of  the  means  proper,  not  for  appeasing  the 
wrath,  but  for  resisting  thtf  arms,  of  the  Persians. 

In  this  council,  where  no  distinction  of  per 
sons  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty 
to  propose  his  opinion.  That  of  Dionysins,  a 
Phocasan,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
assembly.  ^  Our  fortunes,"  said  he,  "  O  loni- 
ans !  stand  on  a  needle's  point.  We  must 
either  vindicate  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  igno- 
minious punishment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we 
refuse  present  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  be 
exposed  to  eternal  disgrace ;  but  the  toils  of  a 
few  days  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  free- 
dom, of  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submit, 
therefore,  to  my  direction,  and  I  will  pledge 
my  life,  that,  if  the  gods  declare  not  against 
us,  the  enemy  will  .eitlier  decline  the  engage- 
ment, or,  engaging,  be  shamefully  defeated.'*' 
The  Greeks,  consenting  to  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Dionysius,  he,  every  day,  arranged 
the  fleet  in  three  divisions :  towards  the  east 
extended  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  eight 
ships  of  the  Milesians,  twsWe  belonging  to 
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Friend,  and  three,  which  ibrmed  the  whole 
Btreagth  of  the  Binail  republic  of  Myus.  The 
centre  consisted  of  «.  hundred  prime  sailors, 
furnished  by  the  Chians,  seventy  from  Lesbos, 
and  a  few  ships,  sent  by  the  Uttle  cities  of 
Eiythrsa,  Phocfea,  and  Teios.  The  Samians 
alone,  with>eazty  sail,  formed  the  left  wing  to 
the  westward. 

In  ancient  times  the  success  of  a  naval  en< 
gagement  principally  depended  on  the  activity 
of  the  rower%  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whose 
object  it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  vio- 
lence, the  sharp  beak  or  prow.of  Uieir  own 
■hips,  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy.  Some- 
times at  one  strokQ,  more  frequently  by  re- 
peated assaults,  while  they  themselves,  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  eluded  such  a  shock,  they 
chattered  or  tank  the  vessel  of  their  opponents. 
By  their  continual  exercise  in  navigation,  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
naging their  gaUies,  that  their  movement  de- 
pending, not  on  the  external  impulse  of  the 
wind,  bat  on  the  active  principle  within,  re- 
semble the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in  its  native 
element.  Constant  practice,  however,  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  superiority,  and  still  more 
to  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  capacity  for  labour, 
which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were  ready  to 
raelt  away  in  sloth  and  debility.  The  prudent 
Fhocean,  therefore,  commanded  them  often  to 
change  their  stations,  habituating  the  sailors 
to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  which  he  assured  them  would,  by 
habit,  become  easy  and  agreeable.  For  seven 
days  they  cheerfully  obcjyed  his  commands : 
but,  at  length,  the  warmth  of  the  season  ren- 
dered their  exertions  too  great  for  their  strength. 
Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet.  The  Greeks, 
always  averse  to  every  shadow  of  absolute  au- 
thority, complained  at  first  in  secret  murmurs, 
and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours,  of  the 
intolerable  'hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  the  severity  of  an  insolent  Phocean, 
who,  thongh  he  brought  only  three  ships  to 
the  common  defence,  had  assumed  an  arbitrary 
direction  in  all  their  affairs.  Governed  by 
these  sentiments,  they  refused  any  longer  to 
obey  his  commands,  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Lad^  formed  a  camp  in  the  island,  and,  sitting 
onder  the  shade  of  their  tents,  disdained  the 
useful  labours  to  which  they  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the 
consequence  of  this  general  disorder,  privately 
accepted  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
them  by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy'brought 
destruction  on  the  common  cause ;  for  in  the 
engagement,  which  followed  soon  after,  they 
hoisted  sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Les- 
bians followed  their  example.  Among  those, 
however,  who  obtained  signal  honour,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Greece,  were  cloven 
captains  of  Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the 
treachery  of  their  companions,  and  despised 
Ihe  aigiis  of  their  admirals ;  on  which  account 


they  were  rewarded,  at  their  return,  by  the 
community  of  Samos,  \  .th  a  pillar  and  inscrip- 
tion, transmitting  their  nimes,  with  immortal 
renown,  to  posterity.  But  of  all  tlie  Greeks, 
the  Chians  acquired  greatest  glory  on  that  me- 
morable day  :  notwithstanding  their  inferior 
strength,  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rendered  the  victory  late  and 
dear  to  the  Persians.  The  naval  defeat  was 
soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  which 
surrendered  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt.  The  Persians  made 
good  the  threats  which  they  had  denounced 
Ql  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene- 

I  t?'  mics.  Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of 
ATAQA  »*•  perfidy,  obtained  the  safety  of 
A.  ^^.  45«.  itg  houses  and  temples.  Those  of 
all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  to  tlie 
ground.  The  women  and  children  were  drag- 
ged into  captivity.  Such  of  the  Milesian  citi- 
zens as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory,  of  Amp^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.  In  other  places, 
men  of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  con- 
tinued to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
seats.  The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece, 
to"  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Africa.  Probably  not  a  few 
betook  themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  i^as 
DionysiuB  the  Phocean,  who  plundered  the  Tus- 
can and  Carthaginian  vessels,  always  sparing 
the  Grecian.  The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at 
Miletus,  and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tonedos.^  Thus  were  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time, 
once  by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 
But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  shocks, 
which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  country 
soon  rdcovered  its  ancient  populousness  and 
splendour.  The  Persian  government,  having 
sufficiently  punished  ihe  rebellion,  began  gra- 
dually to  relent.  The  lonians  became  an  ob- 
ject of  care  and  protection  to  Darius.  Useful 
regulations  were  made  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic peace,  as  well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and 
properties  of  individuals.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try began  once  more  to  smile  ;  the  cities,  being 
built  of  slight  materials,  were  easily  repaired, 
while  the  Exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  at- 
tractive beauties  of  the  prospect,  the  charms 
of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  the  har- 
bours (an  advantage  of  which  the  Persians 
knew  not  to  avail  themselves,)  speedily  col- 
lected the  Greeks  into  their  ancient  habita- 
tions. Even  thosfe  places  which  had  been  de- 
serted or  destroyed,  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  desolation,  and  assumed  the  cheerful  appear- 
ance of  industrious  activity.  And  such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native 
land,  and  such  their  ambition  to  adorn  it,  that 
the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired  the  destruc- 
tive ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RaenlfMTU  efDuriua  against  Oreue — JUariiime  Expedition  of  Mardonnu^Iiwasion  of  Gmee 
by  Datu  and  Artaphemu — Battle  of  Marathon — Trantactione  in  the  interval  betipeen  thai 
Battle  and  Xerxes^  Invasion — 7%«  Invasion  of  Xerxes — Battle  of  Thermopj/la, 


¥ N  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general, 
'*'  but  tolerably  complete,  yiew  of  the  ancient- 
hiBtory  of  Greece,  it  was  often  neceasary  to 
hare  recottiBe  to  very  obscure  materials;  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments 
of  poets  and  mythologists ;  and  to  trace,  by 
the  established  principles  of  critical  conjecture, 
and'  the  certain,  because  uniform,  current  of 
human  passions,  those  events  and  transactions 
which  seem  most  curious  and  important  In 
this  subsequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 
consists  not  in  discovering,  but  in  selecting,  the 
materials;  for  the  msignificent  preparations, 
the  splendid  commencement,  and  the  unex- 
pected issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  re- 
lated with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description, 
and  adorned  by  the  brightest  charms  of  elo- 
quence. The  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  dwell  with  complacence  on  a  theme, 
not  less  Important  than  extensivev»and  equally 
adapted  to  display  their  own  abilities,  and  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  their  country.  The  variety 
of  their  inimitable  performances,  generally 
known  and  studied  in  every  country  conversant 
with  literature,  renders  the  subject  famiUar  to 
the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Yet  does 
the  merit  of  those  performances,  however  justly 
and  universally  admired,  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
traordinary exploits  which  they  describe ;  ex- 
ploits which,  though  ancient,  still  preserve  a 
fresh  and  unfading  lustre,  and  will  remain  to 
the  latest  ages,  precious  monuments  of  that 
generous  magnanimity,  which  cherishes  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Qi  The  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt 

.    ^.  E*        on  this  occasion  an  apt  allusion  of 

A*C  490    ^^"^^*^^0  which  ended  in  the  eter- 

*  *  '  nal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name, 
may  be  divided,  wil£  propriety,  into  three  prin- 
cipal acts.  The  first  contains  the  invasion  of 
Q,  Greece  by  Darius's  generals,  Da- 

y^?'       l\g  ujj^  Artaphemee,  who  were  de- 

A^  480    ^®*^  *°  ^®  ^*^^®  ^^  Marathon. 

*  '  The  second  consists  in  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  ten  years  afterwards  by  Xer- 
xes, the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  who  fled 
Olvmo  precipitately  frojn  Greece,  after  the 
Ij.Ij^^  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Sa- 
A  C  4*79    l^unis.    The  third,  and  concluding 

act,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  Mycal^  and  Pla- 
tea ;  events  which  happened  on  the  same  day, 
and  nearly  two  years  after  Xerxes^s  triumphal 
entry  into  Greece. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  iSko  ven- 
geance on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  proud  monarch  of  the  East,  when 
informed  that  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  co- 
epented  with  the  lonians  in  the  taking  and 


burning  of  Sardis,  discovered  evident  marks 
of  the  most  furious  resentment ;  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  tha^  heaven  might 
assist  him  in  punishing  the  audacious  insolence 
of  that  republic ;  and  every  time  he  sat  down 
to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him  of  the 
Atheniajis,  lest,  the  delights  of  eastern  luxury 
should  seduce  him  from  his  fell  purpose  of  re- 
venge.* 

^.  >  The  execution  of  his  design  wnm 

I  ^°?*  entrusted  to  Mardonius,  a  Persian 
A*r  4Q1  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  whote 
personal,  as. well  as  hereditary  ad- 
vantages, had  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of 
Artazostra  daughter  of  Darius;  and  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  were  compentated,  in 
the  optmon  of  his  master,  by  his  superior 
genius  for  war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.  In 
the  second  spring  after  the  cruel  punishment 
of  the  lonians,  Mardonius  approached  the 
European  coast  with  an  armament  sufficient  to 
inspire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich  island  of 
Thasus,  whose  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenue 
of  near  three  hundred  talents,  submitted  to  his 
fleet;  while  his  land-forces  added  the  barba- 
rous province  of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. But  having  steered  'southward  from  Tha- 
sus, the  whole  armament  was  overtaken,  and 
almost  destroyed,  by  a  violent  storm,  while  en- 
deavouring to  double  the  promontory  of  mount 
Athos,  wljch  is  connected  with  the  Macedo- 
nian shore  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land, 
but  forms  a  long  ^d  lofty  ridge  in  the  sea. 
Three  hundred  vessels  were  dashed  against  the 
rocks;  twenty  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
waves.  This  disaster  totally  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  the  expedition ;  and  Mardonius  having 
recovered  the  shattered  remains  of  the  fleet 
and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
resentment  of  Darius;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  while  he  described  and  exagger- 
ated, to  the  astonishment  and  terror  or  his 
countrymen,  the  excessive  cold,  the  violent 
tempests,  the  monstrous  marine  animals,  which 
distinguish  and  render  formidable  those  distant 
and  unknown  eeas.^ 

^j  The  address  of  Mardonius  res- 

.  ^-^S*  cued  him  fi'om  punishment;  but 
A^'  490  ^^  misfortunes  removed  him  fh>m 
.  i^.  4yu.  ^g  command  of  Lower  Asia.  Two 
generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
Datis,  a  Mede,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobility,  being  deOtcended  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  son    to  Artaphemes,  governor  of 


1  Herodot  I.  y.  c.  ev.  et  seq. 
3  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c  zliii.  et  ie<]. 
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6ard^  whoM  Mftme  h&a  fr^aently  oocurrod  in 
the  present  history.  That  his  lieutenants  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  to 
the  majestj  of  Perna,  Dariua  assembled  an 
«nny  oi  five  hundred  thousand  men,'  consist- 
ing of  the  flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of 
liis  eztffiasive  empire.  The  preparation  of  an 
adequate  number  of  transports  and  ships  of 
war,  oocaaoned  but  a  short  delay.  The  mari- 
time provinoes  of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  tlie  ooasts  of  the  Euzine  and  Eeean  seas, 
were  oommanded  to  fit  out,  with  aU  possible 
expedition,  their  whole  naval  strength ;  the 
old  vessels  were  repaired,  many  new  opes  were 
built,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  in 
which  the  preparations  commenced,  a  fleet  of 
six  hundred  sail  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  This 
immense  armament  the  Persian  generals  were 
ordered  to  employ,  in  extending  their  con- 
quests on  the  side  of  Europe,  in  subduing  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  in 
chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  con- 
spired with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  as- 
sisted that  rebellious  people  in  the  destruction 
of  SardisL  With  respect  to  the  other  nations 
which  might  be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders 
of  Darius  were  general,  and  the  particular 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  was  left  to  the 
diacretimi  of  his  lieutenants;  but  concerning 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most 
positive  commands,  that  their  territories  should 
be  laid  waste,  their  houses  and  temples  burned 
or  demolished,  and  their  persons  carried  in 
captivity  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  his  em- 
pire. Secure  of  effecting  their  purpose,  his 
generals  were  famished  with  a  great  number 
of  chains  for  confining  the  Grecian  prisoners ; 
a  hauffhty  presumption  (to  use  the  language 
of  antiqui^  in  the  superiority  of  man  over  the 
power  of  fortune,  which  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  was  punished  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  heaven4 

The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voy- 
age to  the  isle  of  Samos,  from  whence  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast 
'The  late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament 
oommanded  by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from 
porsuing  a  direct  course  along  the  shores  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia:  they  determined  to 
steer  in  an  oblique  line  through  the  Cyclades, 
a  cluster  of  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  ^rritories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The 
approach  of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose 
transports  dai'keiied  the  broad  surface  of  the 
Egean,'  struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inha- 
bitants of  those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians 
took  refuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
the  natives  of  Deloe,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Latona  and  her  divine  children,  abandoned 
the  awful  majesty  of  their  temple,  which  was 
ovcrahadowecl  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount 
Cynthtts.     Paros,^  famous    for    its    marble ; 


3  BandM  Herodolm,  Flutilreh,  arid  Diodorus  Biculas, 
this  «tp«ditioD  u  reltttad  by  Lysiaa.  Oral.  Faneb.  Isocrat. 
Paaefyt*  Pl^,  Menex.  Panaaii.  1.  x.  c.  xx.  Juatin.  1.  ii. 
e.  ix.    Corn.  N«po«.  in  Bifih. 

4  The  maible  of  Paroa  wm  auperior  in  whiteneas,  and 
tlM  fineneai  of  ita  ^aia,  to  the  hard  apcrklinf  Toioa  of  roouni 
Penielieaa  in  Atticii ;  whieb,  from  the  aize  and  briUioncy 

0 


Andros,^  celebrated  fen*  its  vines ;  Ceos,  the 
birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ;  SyroSf 
the  native  couhtry  of  the  ingenious  and  philo-» 
sophic  Pherecydes;  loii;  the  tsmb  of  Homer}* 
the  industrious  Amorgos  ;7  as  well  as  all  the 
other^  islands  which  surrounded  theonce  sacred 
shores  of  Delos,  either  spontaneously  oflbred 
the  usual  acknowledgment  of  earth  and  water^ 
as  a  testimony  of  their  friendship,  or  nbmit« 
ted,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  to  the  Persian 
arms.^ 

The  invaders  next  proceeded  westward  to 
the  isle  of  Eubcsa,  where,  after  almost  a  eoB<« 
tinned  engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength 
and  numbers^  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two 
traitors,  finally  prevailed  over  the  valour  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Eretxaans^io 

Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous }  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  witli  the  events  already 
related,  it  would  have  afforded  just  matter  of 
triumph.  But  a  more  difficult  task  remained^ 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Persians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a  fatal  reverse  of  for** 
tune.  After  the  reduction  of  Eubcsa,  the  Athe^ 
nian  coasts,  separated  from  that  island  only  by 
the  narrow  strait  of  Euripus,  seemed  to  invite 
the  generals  of  Darius  to  an  easy  conquests 
They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the 
punishment  of  Athens  was  the  main  object 
which  their  master  had  in  view  when  he  fitted 
out  his  seemingly  invincible  armament  The 
measures  which  Uiey  adopted  for  kx^complish- 
ing  this  design  appear  abundantly  judicious ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  to  guard 
the  islands  which  they  had  suSdued ;  the  use- 
less mvdtitude  of  attendants  were  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Asia;  with  t  hundred  thousand 
chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horse, 
the  Persian  generab  set  sail  from  Eubcsa,  and 
safely  arrived  on  the  Marathonian  thore^  a  dis- 
trict of  Attica  about  tliirty  miles  froto  the 
capital,  consisting  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and 
therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  main  sirength  o^  t&e  Bar- 
barian army,  and  with  which  &b  (xreeks  were 
very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Persians  pitch- 
ed their  camp,  by  the  advice  ot  Hippies,  thcf 

or  H*  component  particlea,  tomewbat  .teaembKng  .aalt,  n 
callqil  by  the  Italiana  Marmo  taiino.  Theae  two  kinda  of 
marble  were  alwaya  the  ntfOat  valued  My  the  Oraska ;  bat 
the  marble  of  Paroa  waa  preferved  by  artiata,  aa  yiflUisf 
more  eaaily  to  the  ^rsving  tool,  and,  on  aecoont  of  the  bo- 
rpogeneonanoM  of  ita  partR|  leaa  apt  to  aparkle,  and  give 
false  lights  to  the  aUtue.  The  works  of  Farin  marble,  int 
th«  F'arneaian  p4laee  at  Rome,  are  mootioned  by  WinkeK' 
mapn.  €reachiehte  dAr  knnat  dea  Alterthuma,  I.  i.  e.  2. 

5  Tbe  wines  of  AndroVi^  aind  Naxoa  were  compared  to 
nectnr.    See  Athensriis,  I.  i. 

6  Strabo,  I.  x.  et  Plin.  I.  iv.  Pauaaaiaa  (in  Phoeio.)  a«yi« 
that  Ciimenoa,  tbe  mother  of  Homer,  waa  a  native  of  the 
ii>Ie  of  loa ;  and  AviIuh  GelHita,  I.  iii.  atoorta,  on  the  kutho* 
rity  of  Aristotle,  that  thia  iai&nd  waa  the  birth-place  of 
Homer  himaolf. 

7  Amor^oB  was  lonj;  famoua  for  the  robea  in^de  there, 
and  diatinguished  by  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc.  The^  were 
dyed  red,  with  a  apeciea  of  lichen,  \vhieh  aboanda  m  that 
inland,  and  which  waa  formerly  uaed  by  the  EngUah  and 
Frnnrh  in  dying  scarlflt 

8  Hfirodot.  1.  vi.  c.  94.  9  Ibid.  c.  101.  et  aeq. 
10  Tlie- present  deplorable  state  of  theae  once  fortnnale 

ialanda  may  be  aeen  in  Tournefort,  the  moat  learned  of 
travellera.  Deapotiam,  a  double  auperatition,  (the  Grecian 
and  Mahommedan,)  pirates,  banditti,  and  peatilenee,  have 
not  yet  depopnlated  the  Cydadea,  which  raapectivoly  con- 
tain three,  five,  ten,  and  the  largeit,  twenty  tboosiM  in- 
habitanta. 
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Hwiihri  kiof  of  Atheni,*  whgM  perfeet  know* 
Iddfs  of  tho  oowitxj,  and  intinittie  •cquamtaofio 
with  tha  mffairt  of  Grooce,  rendorad  hk  opinion 
on  all  occMioni  retpoctable. 

Moan  wbilo  tho  Atheniaaa  had  nioed  an 
anny,  and  appointed  ten  gentemla,  with  equal 
power,  choeeOf  as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into 
which  the  eitixens  were  divided.  Their  obsti* 
■ate  and  almost  continaal  hostilities  with  the 
Fhociana,  the  Thebans,  and  their  other  northern 
neighbours,  prevented  them  from  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  assistance  from  that  quarter:  but, 
on  die  first  appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
they  sent  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint 
the  senate  of  that  republio  with  the  iaunediate 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and  to  explain 
how  much  it  concerned  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  aequired 
just  pre-eminence  among  the  Grecian  stetes, 
■ot  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  most  an- 
oient  and  the  most  splendid  of  the  Grecian 
oitaea.  The  senate  and  assembly  approved  the 
Jnstiee  of  this  demand,  they  eolkKsted  their 
troops,  and  seemed  ready  to  uTord  their  rivals, 
whose  danger  now  converted  them  into  allies, 
a  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  But  it  was  only 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month;  and  an  ancient, 
unaccountable,  and  therefore  the  more  respect- 
ed, superstition  prevented  the  Spartans  from 
taking  the  field,  before  the  fbll  of  the  moon.^ 
When  that  period  should  arrive,  they  promised 
to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  fVom 
JPlatsa,  a  small  city  of  BcBotia,  distant  only 
nine  niiles  from  Thebes.  Tho  independant 
9pirit  of  the  Plat^ans  rendered  them  as  desi- 
rous of  preserving  their  freedom,  as  they  were 
unable  to  defbnd  it  against  the  Theban  power. 
But  that  invaluable  possession,  which  their 
own  weakness  would  have  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  surrender,  the  protection  of  Athens 
enabled  them  to  maintain,  and,  in  return  for  this 
inestimable  favour,  they  discovered  towards 
their  benefactors,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on 
•veiT  fbtnre  occasion,  the  sincerest  proofs  of 
gratitnde  and  respect  The  Athenian  army, 
sow  ready  to  take  tiw  field,  oonristed  of  about 
t«i  thoBwnd  freemen,  and  of  probably  a  still 
greater  aomber  of  armed  slaves.  The  generals 
might  eertainly  have  effected  a  larger  oody  of 
troops;  W  thojr  eoein  to  have  been  averse  to 
oommit  the  samty  of  the  state'  to  the  fortune 
of  a  aingle  engagement;  neither  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
the  oUier  fbrtreeses  of  Attica,  altogether  naked 
and  defiinceleeiL  It  had  been  a  matter  of  de- 
fibemtioB  in  the  aasembly,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than,  venture  a  bat- 
tle. The  Athmian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
Mi  attained  that  etrength  which  they  aller- 
warda  aoquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  re- 
iisted  the  artleei  asMulte  of  the  Persians;  or 
had  the  latter  got  poasession  of  the  walls,  the 
long,  narrow,  and  winding  streete*  of  Athens 


1  Thasjd.  L  vi.  e.  Inc.    Barodot  obi  lopra. 
•  tuabe,!.  is.  p.  611 ;  and  Berodot  ibid. 
S  Ariitoils  InfoniM  w,  tktt  this  ww  th«  aneiMt  quida 
tfbsUiBfftasBtlitcltitfof  OfMce.    Aiiit-PoUu 


would  have  enaUed  a  small  niunbor  of  wuin  to 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  sueosesfbl 
defence,  against  a  superior  but  less  detoimined 
enemy.  But  all  hopes  from  this -mode  of  re- 
sistanes  were  damped  by  the  consideration, 
that  an  immense  hoet  of  Persians  might  sur- 
round their  city  on  every  side,  intercept  their 
supplies,  and  instead  of  conquering  them  by 
assault,  reduce  them  by  famine.  At  the  same 
time  Miltiades,  ons  of-  the  ten  generals,  whoso 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  applaud,  animated  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  desire  of  victory  and  glory. 
This  experienced  commander  knew  the  Per- 
sians ;  he  knew  his  fellow-citizens^  and  his  dis- 
cerning sagacity  had  formed  a  proper  estimate 
of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but 
chosen  men ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gyib- 
nastic  had  given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity 
of  hand,  and  an  unusuu  degree  of  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body.  Their  constsnt  exercise  in 
war  had  inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatiguo, 
accustomed  them  to  the  useful  restrainto  of  dis- 
cipline, and  familiarized  them  to  those  skilful 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  tlie  fortune 
of  the  field.  Their  defensive  as  well  as  ofien- 
sive  armour  was  remarkably  complete;  and  an 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  over  their,  neigh- 
bours, had  inspired  them  with  a  military  en- 
thusiasm, which  on  this  occasion  was  douUj 
animated,  in  defence*  of  their  freedom  and  cdT 
their  country.  In  their  pertinacious  strugglee 
with  each  oOier,  for  whatever  men  hold  most 
precious,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  had  adopted  a  mods  of  militarj 
arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  ex- 
toUed.  Drawn  up  in  a  close  and  firm  phalanx, 
commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impetuous  vigour 
of  tibe  most  robust  youth  held  the  first  ranks ; 
the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady  courage  of 
experienced  veterans,  whose  resentment  against 
cowardice  seemed  more  terrible  to  their  com- 
panions than  the  arms  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
safety  of  the  last  ranks  depended  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  first,  their  united  assaulte  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.* 

4  Tbe  attentfoo  livto  by  the  Giwln  to  tb»  nlativa  dis- 
pofition  of  th«  rasEi,  aeeordinj:  to  tbe  ntpectire  qoaKUu 
of  tfaa  men  who  compoaed  tbam,  introduce  certain  rules  Id 
ancient  taetiei  wMeh  would  be  nmiaeeaBaiTsn  the  modem. 
To  eoDTert  tbe  rear  into  the  front,  a  modarn  army  baa  only 
to  (bee  about,  becawa  it  it  not  very  material  in  vhat  order 
the  ranka  are  placed.  Bat  we  learn  from  the  tactic*  of 
Arrian,  that  the  Greeka  had  contriTod  three  other  waya  of 
par^rmlng  thia  erolution,  in  all  of  which  -the  nim  front 
waa  uniformly  preeented  to  the  enemy.— The  first  waa  called 
the  Maeed^ian,  In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  (heed  to 
the  right-about,  without  stirrtnv  from  his  place ; .  the  other 
men  in  the  file  passed  behind  him,  and,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pacaa,  also  faced  about,  and  found  themaelves  in 
their  raspective  places. — ^The  second  was  called  the  Cretan, 
In  this  the  file-leader  not  onlv  faced  about,  hut  paced  over 
the  depth  of  the  phalanx.  Tha  reat  followed  him,  and  tho 
whole  found  themselves  in  the  same  place  as  before,  tho 
ranks  only  reversed.— The  third  was  called  the  Laewfa- 
m«nian^  which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  fint.  In  the 
Lacedffmonian  evolution  the  first  briager-up,  or  last  man 
in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ovf-yufi  faced  about, 
then  halted.  The  file-leader  faced  about,  and  paced  over 
twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  rest  following  him ;  tho 
whole  thna  found  tfaamselvea  with  the  same  front  towarda 
the  enemy,  the  ranka  only  ravened.  Tbe  difference  between 
thaae  three  evolutiona  coosittad  in  this,  that  the  Hftcedoniou, 
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The  P«niaii8  (ft«  under  tb*  name  of  Per- 
■iaiifl  ve  comprehended  Uie  Tarioai  nation* 
which  followed  the  standard  of  Datis  and 
Arti^hemea)  were  not  deficient  in  martial  ap- 
pearance, nor  perhaps  entirely  destitnte  of 
▼aiour,  being  selected  with  care  &om  the  flower 
of  the  Asiatio  provinces.  Bnt,  compared  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Greek  battalions,  they 
may  1m  regarded  as  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
srmed  in  each  division  with  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  their  rsspectiye  ooontries,  incapa- 
ble if  being  harmonised  by  general  movements, 
or  nnked  into  any  uniform  system  of  military 
Arrangement  Daiis  and  arrows  were  their 
usoal  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  Uie  most 
completely  armed  trusted  to  some  species  of 
missile  weapon.  They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  bnt  they  had  not  any  defensive 
armour  worthy  of  being  oompared  with  the 
£nn  corseleli,  the  braxen  greaves,  the  massy 
bucklers  of  tiieir  Athenian  opponents.  The 
braveet  of  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horseback ; 
bat  In  aU  ages  the  long  Grecian  spear  has 
proved  the  sorest  defence  against  the  attack  of 
cavalry,  insomuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in 
fighting  against  the  Numidlan  horsemen,  pre- 
fened  the  strong  of  the  phalanx  to  the 
aetivi^  of  the  legion.  The  inferiority  of  their 
armour  and  of  their  discipline,  was  not  the 
only  defect  of  the  Fenians ;  they  wanted  that 
ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the  doee  and 
desperate  engagements  of  ancient  times,  were 
necessary  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  soldier. 
Their  spirits  were  broken  under  the  yoke  of  a 
double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  the  Magi,  and  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  Darius;  with  them  their  native  country  was 
an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  degraded  by 
the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  were  in- 
ewnsible  to  the  native  charms,  as  well  as  to  the 
immortal  reward  of  maiily  virtue. 

Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  In  his  own 
troops,  to  seduce  him  into  a  fatal  security. 
Nothing  CO  his  part  was  neglected;  and  the 
only  obstaeie  to  success  was  fortunately  re- 
moved by  the  disinterested  moderation  of  his 
colleagues.  The  continual  dread  of  tyrants 
had  tauf^t  the  jealous  republicans  of  Greece  to 
Mend,  on  every  occasion,  their  civil  with  their 
military  tnstitntions.  Governed  by  this  princi- 
ple, the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  elected  ten  generals,  who  were 
invested,  each  in  his  turn,  with  tfie  supfeme 
command.  This  regulation  was  extremely  un- 
fiLvoorable  to  that  unity  of  design  which  ought 
to  pervade  all  the  successive  operations  of  an 
army ;  an  inconvenienee  which  struck  the  dis- 
cerning mind  of  Aristides,  who  on  this  occasicm 


while  th«  its-lMdsr  Kood  iliO,  aad  the  Mt  went  b«hhid 
Um,  bad  the  appeeniiee  of  a  relraat ;  sliica  the  whole  line 
needed  by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy ;  la  the 
Cretan,  w  men  preeerred  the  tame  ffromid  which  the?  had 
eriginslljr  oecopied;  hat  the  Laoednnoman  earrled  the 
whole  Ime,  hgr  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  fbfward  on  the 
mt&mf.  AMosff  (he  fint  ailUnry  ehancw  Introdaded  bj 
fhaSkp  6t  Maeedoa,  hieCoriane  SMNitfon  ha  havinf  adopted 
theLeeedAoMaian  svelatioa,  fer  (ihtnging  the  ftieot,  la  pte- 
Ihieaee  to  that  Ibieiei'ljr  tiesd  hf  Ma  owh  conntfywn< 


displayed  the  first  openings  of  his  illostrioag 
character.  The  day  approaching  when  it  be* 
lotuged  to  him  to  assume  the  successive  com- 
mand, he  generously  yielded  his  authority*  to 
the  approved  valour  and  experience  of  Mil- 
tiades. The  other  generals  followed  this  mag- 
nanimous example,  sacrificing  the  dictatss  of 
private  ambition  to  the  interest  and  glory  of 
their  country ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  thus 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncon** 
trolled,  the  utmost  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  sunoimded  by  a  shperior 
force,  he  chose  for  his  chmp  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  spaee  he 
caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  te 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  inter<» 
nipt  the  motion,  and  break  the  order  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  in  ooosequence  of  thit 
precaution  seem  to  have  been  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  acting  in  the  engagement.  In  the  mom-* 
ing  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  bravest  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  wairion  of 
Platea,  and  m  the  middle  the  slaves,*  who  had 
been  admitted  on  this  occasion  to  the  honour 
of  bearing  aims.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
least  valuable  part,  he  extended  his  fVont  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear  was  defended 
by  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which,  vetging 
round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered  hkr 
right ;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  lake  or  marsh, 
Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident  in 
the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engageinent,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before 
the  expected  auxiliaries  could  arrive  from  Pe- 
loponnesus. When  the  Athenians  saw  the 
enemy  in  motion,  they  ran  dpwn  the  hill,  with 
unusual  ardour,  to  encounter  them ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proceeded,  perhi^ps,  fl^m  their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  we  good  consequence  of  short* 
ening  the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  dings 
and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  two  armies  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
fierce  than  long.  The  Peisian  sword  and  Scy- 
thian hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the  oett« 

Olvmo  ^  ^^  ^^  Athenians ;  but  the  two 
y  ™W       wings,  which  composed  the  main 

\^  Ion  atrengtbofthe  Grecian  army, broke, 
A.  1^.  4VU.  ,^^1^^  1^^  pQt  1^  flight  the  CON 

responding  divisions  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  pursning  the  vanquished,  they  eloeed  their 
extremities,  and  attacked  the  Barbarians  %ho 
had  penetrated  their  centra.  The  Oieciaa 
spear  overcame  all  opposition :  the  bravest  Cff 
the  Persians  perished  in  the  MA ;  the  remafai- 
der  wera  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and 
such  was  their  terror  and  surprise,  that  they 
sought  for  rafbge,  not  in  thehr  camp,  but  in 
their  ships.  The  banished  tyrant  of  Athene 
fbll  in  the  engagement:  two  Athenian  generals, 


m^ 


5  Plotaieh.  la  Ariafid.  ton.  U.  p.  489. 

6  There  ia  not  any  hiatortaa,  indeed,  who  aakaa 
of  this  arranfemeot,  althonfh,  by  ooi^parinf  the  aeeonnUi 
of  the  haToc  naada  in  the  centre,  with  the  email  nambar  of 
Athenian  eitiaana  who  were  dain,  it  la  evident  that  ^ 
ilavee  nmet  have  been  the  greateot  enilb^ii  In  the  aelien, 
and  therefore  peeted,  aa  ieaaid  In  thv  text. 
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•Qd  aboQt  tnfo  hondnd  eitixeni,  wws  Iband 
-ftmoBg  Uie  dain :  tin  Penianc  left  six  thoniand 
of  their  beet  troo^  on  tlie  loene  of  action. 
Probab^,  a  iCill  greater  number  were  killed  in 
the  pormitt  The  Greeks  ToUowed  them  to  the 
•here ;  bat  the  lightneas  of  the  Barbarian  ar- 
mour faTOiured  their  escape.  Seren  ships  were 
taken;  the  rest  sailed  with  a  favourable  jrale, 
doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium ;  and,  ^fter  a  fruit- 
leM  atteqipt  to  sorpnee  the  harbour  of  Athens, 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Asia.> 

The  loes  ^nd  disgrace  of  the  Penians  on  this 
memorable  ooeaaion,  was  compensated  by  onlj 
one  consolation.  They  had  been  defeated  in 
the  engagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
oamp,  and  driven  ignominiously  to  their  ships ; 
but  they  cavfied  with  them  to  Asia  the  Ere- 
trian  pneoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
Qf  Darius,  were  safely  conducted  to  Sosa. 
These  unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dread 
being  tneAed  as  victim*  of  royal  resentment ; 
l^ttt  when  they  wefe  conducted  in  cliains  to  the 
piesence  of  the  great  king,  their  reception  was 
fery  difierent  from  what  their  fears  naturaUy 
M  them  to  expect.  Whether  reflection  sug- 
gested to  Darius  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
derive  in  peace,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
mighl  receive  in  war,  from  the  ^rts  and  arms 
of  the  Eretrians,  os  that  a  ray  of  magnanimity 
for  once  enlightened  the  soul  of  a  despot,  he 
ordered  the  Greeks  to  be  immediately  released 
from  captivity,  and  soon  afterwards  assigned 
them  for  their  habitation  the  fertile  district 
gf  Anderica,  Iving  in  the  province  of  Cissia,  in 
Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty  miles 
fVom  the  capital.  These  the  colony  remained 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preserving  their  Gre- 
cian language  and  institutional  and  aher  a 
vevolution  of  six  centuries,  their  descendants 
were  visited  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus,^  the  cele- 
brated Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  were  still 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  nations  by 
the  indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 

When  any  disaster  befell  the  Persian  arms, 
t))e  frea^  and  once  independent,  powers  of  the 
empire  were  ever  ready  to  revolt  The  neces- 
sity of  watehsng  the  first  symptoms  of  those 
formidable  re»Bllions  gradually  drew  the 
troops  of  Darius  from  the  coast  of  Lemer  Asia; 
whose  inhabitants,  delivered  from  tiie  oppres- 
moD.  of  foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their 
wonted  q>irit  and  activity ;  and  except  in  pay- 
ing, CQnjuQCtly  with  several  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, an  annual  contribution  of  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  the  Astatic  Greeks  were 
scarcely  subjected  to  any  proof  of  dependence. 
disputes  concermng  the  succession  to  the  uni- 
▼eisal  empire  of  the  east,  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
and  the  de«th  of  Darius,  retarded  for  ten  years 
the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince,  and  adopt- 
ed by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes,  of  restoring 
the  lustre  of  tl|e  Persian  asms,  i|0t  only  by 
taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinaoioup  obstinacy 
9f  the  Atheiaians,  but  by  effecting  the  complete 
conquest  of  Europe.'  We  shall  have  occasion 
fully  to  describe  the  immense  preparations 
whidi  were  made  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is 
t- I 

I  IlMOdaL ).  vL  c.  exi.  atteq. 
|{UliMKvt  in  Vlt.  Apollon. 
SlMlodoC.  L  tU.  c.  L  ot.  il 


necessary  first  to  examine  the  transactions  of 
the  Greeks,  during  the  important  interval  be* 
tween  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes ;  and  to  explain  the  principal 
circumstances  which  enabled  a  country,  Yieither 
wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most  for^ 
midable  invasion  recorded  in  histtiry.' 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  firom' 
the  dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  to  ' 
distinguished  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals 
and  allies,  is  evident  from  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent which  happened  immediately  after  the 
battle.  As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared 
in  their  favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the 
army  to  convey  the  welcome  news  te  the  capital. 
He  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presenoo 
of  the  senators.  Excess  of  fatigue  conspired 
with  the  transports  of  enthusiasm  to  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  his  frame.  He  had  only  time  to 
exclaim,  in  two  words,  Rejoice  with  the  victor*^* 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani* 
mated  this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  community ;  and  the 
Athenian  institutions  were  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  generous  ardour  which  success 
had  inspired.  Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully 
dedicated  to  the  gods ;  the  remainder  was  ap- 
propriated as  the  just  reward  of  merit  The 
obsequies  of  the  dead  were  celebrated  with 
solemn  pomp ;  and  according  to  an  ancient  and 
sacred  custom,  their  fame  was  commemorated 
by  annual  returns  of  festive  magnificence.* 
The  honours  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  their 
companions  who  survived  the  victory.  In  ex- 
tensive kingdoms,  the  praise  of  suecessful  va- 
lour is  weakened  by  diffusion ;  and  such  too  is 
the  inequality  between  the  dignity  of  the  gene- 
ral and  the  mesnness  of  the  soldier,  that  the 
latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well 
he  may  deserve,  his  just  proportion  of  military 
fame."  But  the  Grecian  nepubfics  were  small ; 
a  perpetual  rivalship  subsisted  among  them; 
and  when  any  particular  state  eclipsed  the 
gloiy  of  ite  neighbours,  the  snperiority  was 
sensibly  felt  by  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

That  pre-eminence,  which  by  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Mil- 
tiades,  by  his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle,  at- 
tained in  Athens.  His  valour  and  conduct 
were  celebrated  by  the  artless  praises  of  the  - 
vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  enco- 
miums of  the  learned.  Before  the  era  of  this 
celebrated  engagement,  tragedy,  tlie  unrivalled 
distinction  of  Athenian  literature,  had  been  in- 
vented and  cultivated  by  the  soccessful  labours 
of  Thespis,  Phryntcus,  and  ^schylus.  The 
last,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  same  martial  ardour 
which  still  breathes  in  his  poetry.    We  may 

4  Xa<f f Ti  X«<feA«iv. 

5  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  xi.    Herodot.  ubi  supra. 

6  Flutarcb.  in  Cimon.  p.  187.  et  iGKhin.  advers.  Ctcsi- 
phoot.  p.  301.  farnith  us  with  examples  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Grt^ks,  lest  the  fame  duo  to  their  troops  in  general, 
should  be  eogrossed  by  the  commanders. 
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retsonably  imagiae  that  he  would  employ  the 
hi^bopt .  mghta  of  his  ikncy  ia  extouiag  the 
glory  of 'exploits  in  which  he  had  himMlf 
borne  so  diatiliguiahed  a  part ;  and  partieularly 
that  h*  would  eicert  aU  the  powers. of  his  lofty 
geqius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  patriot, 
whose  tnthosiasm  had  animated  the  battle,  and 
whote  superior  talents  had  insured  the  yictory. 
The  name  of  the  eonqueror  at  Marathon  re- 
echoed through  the  sptcious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
aolid  and  dunble  composition  still  discernible  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  were  already  built 
in  a  form  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the 
laigest  proportion  of  the  eitizens.  The  mag- 
nificent encomiums  bestowed  on  Miltiades  in 
the  preeenoe  of  his  assembled  countrymen,  by 
whose  consenting  voice  they  were  repeated 
and  approved,  fired  with  emulation  the  young 
candidates  for  fame,  while  they  enablod  the 

Sneral  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public  oonfi- 
Bce  and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  aU  the  Grecian  leaders. 
.  TlMse  leaden,  while  they  remained  within 
the  territories  of  their  respective  states,  were 
entrusted  (as  we  alrt»ady  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve) with  only  that  moderate  authority  which 
suited  the  equal  condition  of  freedom*  But 
when  they  were  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  they  obtained  almost 
unlimited  power,  and  might  acquire  immense 
riches.  To  this  exalted  station  Miltiades  was 
advanced  by  the  general  suffrage  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  having  sailed  with  a  neet  of  seventy 
galUes,  the  whole  naval  strength  of  the  repuh- 
lic,  he  determined  to  expel  £e  Persian  garri- 
Skons  from  this  isles  of  the  £gean  ( to  reduce  the 
smaller  communities  to  the  obedience  of  Athens, 
and  to  subject  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
to  heavy  contributions. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment were  crowned  with  success:  several 
islands  were  subdued,  considerable  sums  of 
ijioney  were  collected.  But  the  fleet  arriving 
before  Faroe,  every  thing  proved  adverse  to  the 
Athenians.  Miltiades,  who  had  received  a 
pecsonal  injury  from  Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great 
authori^  in  that  island,  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  private  resentment,  and  confounding  the  in-, 
nooent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from  the  Pa- 
rians the  jrom  of  a  hundred  talents  (near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.)  If  the  money  were 
not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay 
waste  their  territory,  to  burn  their  city,  and  to 
teach  them  by  cruel  experience  the  stern  rights 
of  a  conqueror.  The  exorbitancy  of  the  de- 
mand rendered  compliance  with  it  impossible ; 
the  Pariane  prepared  for  their  defence,  guided 
however  by  the  motives  of  a  generous  despair, 
cather  than  by  any  well-grounded  hope  of  re- 
sisting the  invaders.  For  twenty-six  days  they 
maintained  possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
island,  which  the  Athenians,  after  ravaging  all 
the  Adjacent  country,  besieged  by  sea  and  land. 
The  t*nio  now  approached  when  Paros  must 
have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force;  but  it 
wa<  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders  that  an 
extensive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by 
the  besiegen  to  indicate  the  approac^L  of  a  Per- 


sian fleet*  The  same  opmioa  gained  ground 
among  the  Parians,  who  determined,  by  their 
utmost  efforts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  thev- 
should  be  relieved  hj  the  assistance  of  their, 
protectors.  Miltiades  had  received  a  danger^ 
ous  woimd  during  the  siego;  and  the  weakness 
of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  rendering  him  too  sensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his 
victorious  troops,  and  returned  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  ill 
corresponded  to  his  former  fame ;  and  he  soon 
experienced  the  instability  of  popular  favour^ 
The  Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the 
more  eminent  and  illustrious,  bad  universally 
their  rivals  and  enemies.  The  competitions 
for  civil  offices,  or  militaiy  command,  occa* 
sioned  eternal  animosities  among  those  jeajoua 
republicans.  Xantippus,  a  person  of  great  dis-< 
tinction,  slid  father  of  the  celebrated  Pe^icles^ 
who  in  the  succeeding  age  obtained  the  first 
rank  in  the  Athenian  government,  eagerly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  depressing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  which  had  so  long  overtopped 
that  of  every  competitor.  Miltiades  was.  nfi* 
cused  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Persian  bribe  t» 
raise  the  siege  of  Paros ;  the  precipitaaicy  with 
which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so  unlike  to  the 
general  firmness  of  his  manly  behaviourt  gave 
a  probable  colour  to  the  accusation ;  and  the 
continual  terror  which,  ever  since  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pisistratus,  the  Athenians  entertained 
of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to  condemn, 
upon  very  slight  evidenoe,  a  man  whose  abili- 
ties and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the  safety, 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  inferred  death,  a  punishment  which  his 
accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
flicted on  him.  But  his  judges  were  content- 
ed with  fining  him  the  sum  of  fifly  talents, 
(near  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,^  which 
being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  mto  pri- 
son, where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 

But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  survived  him; 
and  the  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  per- 
son, were  not  unmindful  of  his  fame.  *  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  painted  by  prder  of  the  state« 
they  directed  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to  be 
placed  in  the  fore-ground,  animating  the  troope 
to  victory :  a  reward  which,  during  uie  virtuous 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  commonwealth,  con- 
ferred more  real  honour,  than  all  that  magnifi- 
cent profusion  of  crowns  and  statues,^  which  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  were  rather  ex- 
torted by  generd  fear,  than  bestowed  by  pub- 
lic admiration. 

The  jealousies,  resentments,  dangers,  and  ca- 
lamities, which  often  attend  power  and  pre- 
eminence, have  never  yet  proved  sufficient  to 
deter  an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
greatness.  The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  ani- 
mated by  the  glory  of  his  elevation,  not  de- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  fall.  His  accuser 
Xantippus,  though,  he  had  acted  the  principal 
part  in  removing  this  favourite  of  the  people, 
was  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him.    Two 
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eandidnteir  appesrad  for  the  pabMe  coofidenee 
and  oBteeaif  who  alternately  ontBtripped  each 
other  in  the  race  of  ambition,  and  whose  ehs- 
raeters  deserre  attention  eren  in  general  his^ 
toty,  as  they  bad  a  powerful  inflnenoe  on  the 
ibitaiie,not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  all  Qreece. 
Aristides  and  Theinistocles  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  bom  in 
the  first  rank  of  citizens^  though  not  of  royal 
descent,  hke  Solon  and  Pisistratos,  Isagoras 
and  Clisthenes,  Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who 
had  hitherto  suecessiyely  assumed  the  chief 
administration  of  the  Athenian  repnblic.   Both 
had  been  named  among  the  generals  who  com- 
manded in  the  battle  of  Marathon.    The  disin- 
terested behaTiour  of  Anstidee  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion  has  been  already  mentioned.    It 
afforded  a  promise  of  his  future  fame.   But  his 
dawning  glories  were  still  eclipsed  by  the  me- 
ridian lustre  of  Miltiades.    Ailer  the  death  of 
this  groat  man,  Aristides  ought  ndlU'aUy  to 
hatre  succeeded  to  his   influence,  as  he  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  Talour  and  mode- 
ration, the  two  great  rirtues  of  a  republican. 
Formed  in  such  schools  of  moral  and  political 
knowledge  as  then  flourii^ed  in  Athens,  he  had 
learned  to  prefer  glory  to  pleasure ;  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  his  own  personal  glory ;  and 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  even  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.    His  ambition  "was 
rather  to  deserve,  than  to  acquire,  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  while  he  en- 
joyed the  inward   satisfkction,  he  was  little 
anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  rirtue. 
The  character  of  Themistocles  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.    The  trophy,  which  Miltiades 
had  raised  at  Marathon,  disturbed  his  rest   He 
was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  glory 
of  this  exploit ;  and  while  he  enabled  Athens 
to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  he  was 
ambitious  to  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.    His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes ;  eloquent,  ac- 
tive, enterprising,  he  had  strengthened  his  na- 
tural endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.    Laws,  government,  revenue,  and 
arms,  every  branch  of  political  and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  suceessfully  display- 
ed his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends, 
or  in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.    He 
was  forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every 
matter  of  public  deliberation ;  and  his  advice, 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  supported  by  elo- 
quence, commonly  prevailed  in  the   assem- 
bly.   Tet  with  all  these  grreat  qualities,  his 
mind  was  less  smit  with  the  native  charms  of 
virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  splendid  orna- 
ments.    Glory  was  the  idol  which  he  adored. 
He  could  injure,  without  remorse,  the  general 
cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  promote 
the  grandeur   of  Athens;*    and   history  still 
leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  conduct, 
whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
not  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his  country 
to  his  private  interest  and  ambition. 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  perceived  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal 
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merit  to  be  eatnated  with  tba  Miegovemnnnt 
of  the  republic ;  and  on  thia  aeeeimt,  imther 
than  from  any  motrves  of  personal  animoai^^ 
be  opposed  every  measure  that  might  contri- 
bute to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic  view,h« 
firoquently  solicited  the  same  honoun  whkb 
were  ambitioasly  courted  by  Themistodes,  ea* 
pecially  when  no  other  candidate  appewed 
capable  of  balancing  the  credit  of  the  latter.  A 
rivalship  thus  began,  and  long  continued  be- 
tween them  (^  and  the  whole  people  of  Athena 
could  alone  decide  the  much  contested  -  pra- 
emmenoe.    The  interest  of  Themistocles  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  opponent^ 
that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet ;  with  which  he  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  small  islands  in  the  iEgeaa^ 
and  thua  complete!^  the  design  undertaken  by 
Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune 
abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popularity  at 
home.    The  opposition  to  his  power,  arising 
from  the  splendid  eloquence  and  popular  man- 
ners of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  removed, 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  people. 
His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of  juatioe, 
or  rather  su<£  was  the  efibct  of  his  equity  and 
discernment,  he  alone  became  sovereign  um- 
pire in  Athens.    In  all  important  dimreocea 
he  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  ad- 
vantages formerly  resulting  from  their  offiee. 
This  consequence  of  his  authority,  oflendin|^ 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  waa 
sufficient  to  excite  their  resentment,  whieh,  of 
itself,  might  have  effbcted  the  rain  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

Olvmo  ^^  ^^^  views  on  this  oocaaioii 

j^..  *g       were  powerfully  promoted  by  the 
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admiral  had  acquired  considerable  riches ;  but 
wealth  he  despised,  except  as  an  instrument  of 
ambition.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered  islanders 
were  profusely  lavished  in  s^ows,  festivals, 
danc«s,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  ezhi« 
bited  for  the  public  amusement.  His  generous 
manners  and  flowing  affability  were  contrasted 
with  the  stem  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and  the  re» 
suit  of  the  comparison  added  great  force  to  his 
insinuation,  that,  since  his  .own  necessary  ab» 
sence  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  Arifltidea 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution;  and,  by  arrogating  to 
himself  a  universal  and  unexampled  juriMlic- 
iion  in  the  state,  had  established  a  nlent  ty- 
ranny,  without  pomp  or  guards,  over  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Aristides,  trusting  to 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own  heart, 
disdained  to  employ  any  unworthy  means, 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the 
resentment,  of  the  multitude.  The  contest, 
therefore,  ended  in  his  banishment  for  ten 
years,  by  a  law  entitled  the  Ostracism  (from 
the  name  of  the  materials'  on  which  the  votan 
were  marked,)  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  assembly  might  expel  any  citiien, 
however  inoffensive  or  meritorious  had  besQ 
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U«  fftii  ooB^BOt,  wboi  by  hi*  preieiit  power  and 
grMtoMi^  Momed  cap«Me  of  dutorbixig  the 
eqiukKtj  of  republican  goyemmeBt.    This  sin- 
folar  iiwtitation,  wbich  had  been  established 
•oon  after  the  Atheniam  had  delivered  them- 
Mlree  firom  the  tyranny  of  Hippies,  the  son  of 
PiaistlHtiu,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  pecson  in  fotiire  from  attaining  the  same 
tmlawful  authority.    At  Athens,  even  virtue 
vfBB  proscribed,  when  it  seemed  to  endanger 
the  public  freedom ;  and  only  four  years  a&r 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played equal  valoar  and  wisdom,  Aristides,  the 
iiuteet  and  moet  respectable  of  the  Greeks, 
became  the  victim  of  popular  jealousy  ;4  an 
example  of  cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  ever 
brand  the  spirit  of  democratical  policy. 

The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the 
Athenians  still  more  than  formerly  to  the  dan- 
ger which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  severe 
measure.  The  removal  of  such  a  formidable 
opponent  enabled  Themistocles  to  govern  with- 
out oontroL  Arm^,  navy,  and  revenue,  iiU 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection.  It  happened, 
indeed,  most-  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this 
great  man,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens, 
that  bis  active  ambition  was  called  to  the  glo- 
rious task  of  subduing  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. The  smaller  isUnds  in  the  ^gean  were 
abvady  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  them  wss  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of 
JEgina  covered  the  sea,  and  bid  defiance  to 
that  of  the  Athenians.  This  small  island,  or 
ratber  this  rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by 
merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate  in  tlie  Sa- 
ronic  gulf,  which  divide*  the  territories  of  At- 
tica from  the  northern  shores  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  republic ;  the 
jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval  power  embit- 
tered their  mutual  hostility ;  and  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  £gina,  who  were  governed  by  a  few 
leading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
'the  Persians,  there  was  every  circumstance 
united  which  could  provoke,  to  the  utmost,  the 
hatred  and  reeentment  of  the  Athenians. 

A  motive  leas  powerful  than  the  excess  of 
republican  antipathy,  could  not  probably  have 
prevailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure 
wbich  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles. There  was  a  considerable  revenue 
arising  from  the  silver  mines  of  Mount  Lau- 
rium,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  in 
relieving  the  private  wants  of  the  citizens,  or 
dissipated  in  their  public  amusements.  This 
annual  income  Themistocles  persuaded  them 
to  destine  to  the  useful  purpose  of  building 
ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  .£gina.  The  proposal  was 
approved;  a  hundred  galleys  were  equipped; 
the  naval  strength  of  £gina  was  broken,  and 
saccess  animated  the  A&enians  to  aspire  at 
obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  sea. 
Cofcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
their  ambition.  This  island  which,  under  the 
name  of  Phmacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for 
its  amasing  riches  and  fertility,  had  l>een  still 
fiirflier  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. 
It  extends  a  hundred  miles  uong  the  western 
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shores  of  Epirus ;  and  the  natural  abondanoe 
of  its  productions,  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bours, and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  its  new 
inhabitants,  gave  them  an  undisputed  advan- 
tage over  their  neighbours,  in  navigation  and 
commerce.  They  became  soccesrively  the 
rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors  of  Co- 
rinth, their  mother  country;  and  their  suc- 
cessful cruisers  infested  the  coasts,  and  disturb- 
ed tlie  communication  of  the  islands  and  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who 
had  so  lately  punished  the  perfidy  of  JEgina, 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans. 
The  naval  depredations  of  these  idanders 
made  them  be  regarded  as  common  enemies ; 
and  Themistocles,'  when,  by  seizing  part  of 
their  fleet,  he  broke  the  sinews  of  their  power, 
not  only  gratified  the  ambition  of  his  republic, 
but  performed  a  signal  service  to  the  whole 
Grecian  confederacy. 

Victorious  by  sea  and  land  against  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  enti- 
tled to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  security. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the 
late  disaster  of  the  Persians  would  deter  them 
from  invading,  a  second  time,  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  But  Themistocles,  who,  in  the  words 
of  a  most  accomplished  historian,^  was  no  less 
sagacious  in  foreseeing  the  fature,  than  skilful 
in  mansging  the  present,  regarded  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as 
the  prehide  to  new  and  more  glorious  combats. 
He  continually  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to 
keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  action  ;  above 
all,  to  increase,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
strength  of  tlieir  fleet ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  judicious  advice,  the  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  oppose  the  immense  armaments  of 
Xerxes,  of  which  the  most  formidable  tidings 
soon  arrived  from  every  quarter,  with  two  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  a  superior  size  and  construction 
to  any  hitherto  known  in  Greece.^ 

This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
prevented  a  country,  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  laws,  learning,  and  civility,  was  des- 
tined to  flow  over  Europe,  from  becoming  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  barbarous  nations. 
While  the  Athenians  were  led,  by  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
to  prepare  this  useful  engine  of  defence,  the 
other  Grecian  states  afibrd,  in  their  unimpor- 
tant transactions,  few  materials  for  history.^ 
The^Spartans  had  long  preserved  an  unrivalled 
ascendant  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  their  pre- 
eminence was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  un- 
equal and  unfortunate  opposition  of  the  Ar- 
gives.  Many  bloody  and  desperate  engage- 
ments had  been  fought  between  these  warlike 
and  high-spirited  rivals :  but,  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  the  strength  of  Argos  was  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thynea,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens.  The 
Spartans  also  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
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«gftifi«t  ih^  Corintliiato  and  Acbasans,  the 
inhabitants  -  of  Ells  and  Arcadia;  and  theae 
Bereral  rdpablios  fi«quenf\y  dedded  tbek  pre- 
tensidns  in  the  field  t  but  neither  their  conteBts 
'with  each  others  nor  their  wartf  with  Sparta, 
Vwere  attended  with  any  considerable  or  perma- 
nent efiectSk  Their  perpetuiJ  hostilities  with 
foreign  states  ought  to  have  given  internal 
quiet  to  the  Spartans;  yet  the  jealousy  of 
power,  or  the  opposition  of  character,  occasion- 
ed incurable  dissenaion  between  the  two  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  Cleomenes  and 
Demaratus.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
his  rival  was  unjustly  depdsed  fi'om  the  royal 
dignity.  Leotychides,  his  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  throne,  insulted  his  misfortunes ; 
and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in 
a  country  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown, 
sought  for  that  protection  which  was  denied 
him  in  Qreece,  from  the  power  and  resentment 
of  Persia.  Cleomenei  soon  afterwards  died  by 
his  own  hand,  after  vainly  strug^ing  against 
the  stings  t>f  remorse,  which  persecuted  his  un- 
generous treatment  of  a  worthy  colleague.  *  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  heroic  Leonidas,  whose 
death  (as  shall  bo  related^  at  ThermopyIiB,was 
still  more  illustrious  and  happy  than  that  of 
Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  infamous.  Dur- 
ing the  domestie  disturbances  of  Sparta,  the 
other  states  of  Peloponnesus  enjoyed  a  relaxa- 
tion front  the  toils  of  war.  The  Arcadians  and 
Argives  tdnded  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their 
■ou.  Elis  was  contented  with  the  superin- 
tendtfhce  of  the  Olympic  games :  the  Coring- 
thians  increased  and  abused  the  wealth  which 
they  had  already  acquired  by  their  fortunate 
situation  between  two  seas,  and  by  long  con- 
tinuing the  centre  of  th^  internal  commerce  of 
Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond  the  isthmus, 
the  Phocians  wished  to  enjoy,  in  tranquillity, 
the  splendour  and  riches  which  their  whole  ter- 
ritory derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Delphi.  They  were  frequently  disturbed,  how- 
ever, by  invasions  from  Thessaly ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  though  numerous  and  warlike, 
yet  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
still  continued,  like  the  Etolians,  barbarous 
and  uncultivated.^  The  Thebans  maintained 
and  extended  thtiir  usurpations  over  the  smaller 
cities  of  BcBotia,  and  rejoiced  that  the  ambition 
of  the  Athenian^,  directed  to  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  distant  islands, 
prevented  that  aspiring  people  from  giving  the 
same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  ue  aJTairs 
of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
inconsiderable,  and  commonly  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke ;  the  Greek  establishments  in  Thrace 
and  Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the 
African  Greeks  hravely  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  flourishing  settlements  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  acting  a  part  which 
Will  be  explained  hereafler,  and  which  rivalled, 
perhaps  surpassed,  the  glory  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  the  Persian  war.' 
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Qj  Meanwhile  the  redaction  of  re- 

Ix^^i.  volted  provinces  had  given  employ- 
. '^^*  ^P«  ment  and  lustre  to  the  Persian 
^'  ^r  amis.  Nme  years  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  in  the  fourth  yjsar  of  hiv 
reign,  Xerxes  found  himself  uncontrolled  mas- 
ter of  the  East,  and  in  possession  of  such  a  fleet 
and  army  as  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
universsi  empire.  The  three  last  years  of 
Darius  were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  Grecian 
expedition.  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  to  his 
sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedicated  four  years 
more  to  the  same  hostile  purpose.  Amidst  his 
various  wars  and  pleasures,  he  took  eaie  that 
the  artisans  of  Egypt  and  Phcenicia,  a«  well  as 
of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lower  Aisia, 
should  labour,  with  unremitting  diligence,  in 
fittixtif  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  his  ambition.  Twelve  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  three  theusand  ships  of  burden,  were 
at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  The 
former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  con- 
elruction  than  anv  hitherto  seen  in  the  ancient 
world:  they  earned  on  board,  at  a  medium^, 
tw6  hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Persians  who 
served  as  marines.  The  ships  of  burden  con- 
tained, in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  being- 
found  incapable  of  rewing  them.  The  whole 
amounted  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  ships, 
and  about  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
wei^  (H-dered  to  rendezvous  in  the  most  secure 
i'eads  and  harbours  of  Ionia,  l^e  are  not 
exactly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  land 
forces,  which  were  assembled  at  Susa.  It  ia 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
continually  increase  on  the  manih  from  Susa  to 
Sardis,  by  the  confluence  of  many  tributary' 
nations,  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfect  com- 
plement, we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven-' 
teen  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the 
fleet  above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces* 
amount  to  near  two  millions  of  fighting  men'. 
An  immense  ttovfd  of  women  and  eunuchs 
followed  the  camp  of  an  eflfbminate  people. 
These  instruihents  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
together  with  the  slaves  necessary  in  trans- 
porting^ the  baggage  and  provisions,  equalled, 
perhaps  exceeded,^  the  number  of  soldiers ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of 
ancient  historians,  the  army  of  Xerxes  appears 
the  greatest  that  was  ever  collected.^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prove  that 
its  strength  by  no  means  corresponded  t6  its 
magnitude.  The  various  nations  which  com- 
posed it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies, 

4  A  military  friand,  ha«  favoured  me  with  the  actual  re^ 
turn  of  an  army  nrving  under  Briliah  officers  ia  the  Eait: 

OfRcerH  and  troops,  -        -       6,787 

Bervants  and  followers,       >        •        -      T9,779 

5  Herodot  I.  vii.  c.  Ixxxix.  et  aeq.  enten  into  a  dremn* 
KtantJal  detail  of  the  Persian  force*.  His  account  is  con^ 
firmed,  with  leu  difference  than  usual  in  such  cases,  by 
LvsiBB  Orat.  Funeb.  Isocrat.  Panc^r.  Diodor.  f.  x\.  p. 
944.  Ho  repeatedly  expresses  his  ntonishment  at  the  ihf 
meosity  of  the  Barbarian  hosts.  Ue  appears  fully  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  wiib  which  they  had  to  strunle,  in  order 
to  procure  provisions.  His  ac<»>aAt  of  the  Gredan  fleet 
and  army  Is  aeknowled|[ed  to  be  faithful  and  exact  in  the 
hif^hcst  decree;  circumstances  which  all  strongly  eonfirn 
the  crodlbility  ftf  hit  evidence. 
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propefly  diadpUn^  and  officered.  Their  mue- 
ter-roll  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  k  remark- 
able for  its  simplicitj.  Ten  thonsand  men 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  formed  into  a 
oompact  body,  and  sorroanded  by  a  palisade. 
The  whole  army  passed  snooeesiTely  into  this 
tncloenre,  and  were  thus  numbered,  like  cattle, 
without  the  formality  of  placing  them  in  ranks, 
or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardis,  sent  am* 
baasadors  eariy  m  the  raring  to  demand  earth 
and  wmter,'as  a  mark  of  snlnnission,  from  the 
Olvmn  ■•▼•'al  Grecian  republics.  With 
IxxF  L  "^^^  ^  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
ACAsa  ^0^8^^  it  unnecessary  to  observe 
*^'  this  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated, 
with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  dinct 
contradiction  to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  mes* 
sengers  intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by 
his  father  Darius.  The  slow  match  of  his  im- 
mense army,  and,  still  more,  its  tedious  trans- 
portation across  the  seas  which  separate  En- 
rope  and  Asia,  ill  suited  the  rapid  Tiolence  of 
his  rerenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  raised  on  the  Hellespont,  whi<3i, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  is  only  seren  stadia,  or 
seven  eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Here  the 
bridge  was  formed  with  great  labour ; '  but 
whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  its  con- 
struction, or  to  the  violence  of  a  succeeding 
tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  destroyed. 
The  great  king  ordered  the  directors  of  the 
work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his  tyran- 
nic power  over  feeble  man,  displayed  an  impo- 
tent rage  agunst  the  elements.  In  all  the 
madness  of  despotism,  he  commanded  the  Hel- 
lespont to  be  punished  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  and  a  pur  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into 
the  sea,  adding  these  frantic  and  ridiculous  ex- 
pressions: ^U  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bitter 
water,  that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked 
injury,  and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treach- 
erous streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insolence 
of  thy  malice.'^  After  this  absurd  ceremony, 
a  new  bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of 
vessels,  fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sides, 
and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp  and 
reed,  finrtened  .to  immense  beams  driven  into 
the  opposite  diofes.  The  decks  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  exceeded  six  hundred  in  number, 
were  strewed  with  trunks  of  trees  and  earth, 
and  their  surface  was  still  further  smoothed  by 
a  covering  of  planks.  The  sides  were  then 
railed  with  wicker  work,  to  prevent  the  fbar 
and  impatience  of  the  horses ;  and  upon  this  sin- 
gular edifice  the  main  strength  of  the  army  pas- 
sed in  seven  days  and  nights,  from  the  Asiatic 
city  of  Abydos  to  that  of  Sestus  in  Europe.' 

Dot  before  this  general  transportation,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  had  been  already 
sent  to  the  coast  of  .Macedonia,  in  order  to  dig 
acrofls  the  isthmus  which  joins  to  that  coast  the 
high  promontory  of  Athos.  The  disaster  which 
befell  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,  in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninsula, 
was  still  present  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The 
neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana ;  and 
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the  promontory  being  rich  and  fettlle,  was  well 
inhabited  by  both  Greeks  and  fiarbariaos*  The 
cutting  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  by  a  canal  of 
sufficient  width  to  aHow  two  gallies  to  sail 
abreast,  was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  of 
a  potentate  who.  commanded  the  labour  of  so 
many  myriads  ^  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  been  a  work  of  more  ostentation 
than  utility,  as  the  vessels  might,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed 
over  land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with 
less  trouble  and  expense.  The  eastern  work* 
men  were  in  general  so  extremelv  unacquaint* 
ed  with  operations  of  this  kind,  that  they  made 
the  opening  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  of 
the  same  breadth  with  that  necessary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  In  order  to  excite 
their  diligence  by  national  emulation,  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  ground  was  assigned  to 
each  distinction  of  people  engaged  in  this  un« 
dertsktng.  The  Phonicians  alone,  by  giving 
a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the  inconve- 
nience of  submitting  to  a  double  labour.  In 
performing  this,  and  every  other  task,  the  sol- 
diers of  Xerxes  were  kegt  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opinion  of  their  spirit  and  acti- 
vity«  as  idl  that  has  been  already  related,  gives 
us  of  their  skill  and  discipline. 

The  Persian  fohses  were  now  saftly  conduct- 
ed into  Europe ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
easy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coasts 
of  Thrace,  Maoedon,  and  Theasaly,  to  the  cen» 
tre  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  removed  by  the 
cUviding  of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lesser  Asia  the  whole  army  had  kept 
in  a  body;  but  the  difliculty  of  supplies  obliged 
them  to  separate  into  three  divisions  in  their 
march  through  the  less  cultivated  oountries  of 
Europe*  Before  this  separation  took  place,  the 
whole  fleet  and  army  were  reviewed  l^  Xerxes, 
near  Dorlscus,  a  &ty  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hebrus.  Such  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  men  assembled  in  arms,  and  attended 
with  every  circumstanee  of  material  magnifi- 
cence, gave  an  opportunity  for  seeing,  or  at  least 
for  supposing,  many  affecting  scenes.  The 
ambition  of  Uie  great  king  had  torn  him  from 
his  palace  of  Susa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him 
from  the  objects  of  his  affisction,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  his  pleasure.  He  was  followed  by  his 
women,  and  by  his  flatterers,'  and  \U  the  ef- 

8  Herodol.  1.  vii.  c  xxi.  ec  Mq.  «l  Diodor.  L  xi.  e.  U.  It 
b  difflcok  to  My,  whether  we  ooffht  mort  to  eondema 
the  iwellinf  exeMemtioo  with  which  Lvrias,  boeimtoe, 
and  other  wihew,  tpeek  of  theee  operatrane  of  Zenee, 
whieh  ibey  cal,  "mvigmting.  ^^  J*P^.  •^  walking  the 
eee,**  or  the  impbdent  ineredulitj  of  JnTeoal : 

■      eredhnr  olin 
VelMeatoe  Athoe,  el  qoidqnld  Grscie  flMidejc, 
Aodot  in  hietom ;  eoottratum  clewibne  liedem 

Bnppoeitimiiiiie  rotii  lolidvm  mare* 

Nothinf  if  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  man 
aentenee  of  a  latinet.  A  line  of  tlie  eame  Jnvenal  hee 
branded  Cicero  a*  a  b«A  poet,  tbonsb  that  ml  veiail  litorarr 
feniae  left  admirable  Toraee  behind  him,  which  have  been 
tranmttted  to  modem  Uraee.  The  difginf  of  the  canal  of 
Athoe  ia  rapported  by  the  onilbrm  teMiaonv  of  sU  nptt- 
qnity,  and  mlfht  be  credited  on  the  linrie  eridenoe  of  Thn- 
eydldea  0-  »v.  c  cix.)  the  moot  faithfnl,  aocorato,  and  im- 

Eartial  of  ill  hntoriant,  ancient  or  modem;  end  who 
imeelf  llred  long  in  the  nolghboarhood  of  Athoe^  where 
he  had  an  eetale,  and  waa  director  of  the  Athenian  mines 
in  Thrare ;  «•  will  appear  hereeHer. 

9  Plato  de  liCgiboi,  I.  iti.  p.  53S. 
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^Mainate  pride  of  a  court  was  blended  wiUi  the 
pomp  of  war.  While  the  great  body  of  Che 
army  lay  eireiy  night  in  the  open  air,  Xerxes 
and  his  attendants  were  provided  with  mag- 
oificent  tents.  The  splendour  ef  hie  chariots, 
Ihe  mettle  of  hts  hones,  which  far  exeeiled  the 
swiftest  raceis  of  Thessaly,  the  unexampled 
number  of  his  troops,  and  above  all,  the  bra- 
•  veiy  of  the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Persian  oavalry,  so  named  because  their 
number  was  constantly  maUitamed.firom  the 
flower  of  the  whole  anny,  seemed  sufficient,  to 
the  admirii^  crowid,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their 
soreretgn  ahove  the  condition  m  humanity} 
espedsiUy  since,  among  so  many  thousands  of 
men  as  passed  in  teviesr,  none  could  be  com- 
pax«d  to  Xerxes  in  strength,  in  beauty^  or  in 
stature.1 

Sut  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  great- 
ness, Xerxes  felt,  himself  unhappy.  tSuwing 
Moended  an  emineoca  to  View  bis  camp  and 
fleet,  his  pride  waa  hn^nbled  wiAh  the  reflec- 
tion, that  no  one  of  all  the.  innumerable  boat 
eould  survive  a  hundred  years.  The  bau^ty 
monarch  of  Asia  w^s  melted  into  tears.  The 
conversation  of  his  kinsman  and,  ceuns^lort 
Artabanus,  was  ill  cakulated  to  oonsole  hie 
melancholy.  That  respectable  old  man,  whose 
wisdom  had  often  moderated  the  youihful  Vr 
dour  of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  preyeat,  ae  Maedonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  -Grecian  war,  took  notice  tibat  the  misery 
of  human  li^  was  an  object  ft.r  more  lamenta- 
ble than  its  shortness.  *Mn  the  narrow  space 
allotted  them,  has  not  every  one  of  these  in  our 
presence,  and  indeed  tiie  whole  human  race, 
often  wished  rather  to  die  than  to  live?  The 
tttmuh  o§  passions  disturbs  the  best  of  our  days ; 
diseaess  and  weakness  accompany  old  age;  and 
idee,th  so  vainly  dceaded,  i«  the  sure  and  hos- 
^itaUe  refuge  of  wretched  mortals.*' 

.  3([erxee  was  noEt  of  a  disposition  steadily  to 
contemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
BMxims  of  philosophy.  He  endeavoured  to 
divert  those  gloomy  reflections  which  he  could 
not  remove,  by  amuang  hia  fi&noy  with  hArse- 
nuws,  mock-battles,  and  other  favourite  enter- 
tainments«  In  the  intervals  of  these  diveraions, 
he.  somethnes  coorersed  with  Demaratua,  the 
banished  kmg.  oi  Sparta*  who,  aa  we  have 
already  mentionBd,  bui  sought  refuge  in  t^ 
Persian  eflust,  ftoina  the  peraocution,  of  his 
countrymen.  A  memorable  interview  between 
thorn.  i$  desciibed  by  Herodotus.  The  Pen»tan, 
diapUjiing  ostentaitouely  the  magoitude  of  bis 
^wer^  a^ed  the  royal  fugitive,  whether  he 
suspected  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  his  aims?  Demaratus  replied,  that  if  he 
lUight  speak  without  giving  offence,  he  was  of 
opwion  that  the  PcrBians  would  meet  with  a 
iteiy  vii^rous  resistance.  *^  Greece  had  been 
trained  m  the  severe,  but  useful  school  of  na* 
ceeoity ;  poverty  was  her  nurse  ajid  her  mother; 
she  nad  acquired  patience  ond  valour  by  the 
•%flj^  application  of  discipline ;  and  she  was 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the 
Watchful  attention  of  the  law.    All  Uie  Greeks 


1  Herodot,  1.  vfi.  c.  clji^xiv. 


were  warlike,  but  the  Spajrtatui  were  peouUarly 
brave.  It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  their  num« 
ber,.  for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  meut 
t^ey  would  defend  their  country  and  their  free- 
dom against  the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia."^ 

Xerxes  was  rather  amused  than  instructed 
by  this  discoiurao.  I^  huopes  of  success  seemed 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  the 
opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.  Every  day~ 
messengers  anrijired  with  the  submission  of  new 
nalions.  The  inhabitants  ef  the  rocky  country 
of  DoriSi  uiAfaj  tribes  of  Thessi^y,  the  moun-' 
ti^neers  of  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus, 
whieh  like  ^  lofty  rampart  surround  that 
country,  ofiered  the  ueual  present  of  earth  and 
water,  as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  ter- 
ritories ta  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  re.- 
siat  These  distrieta  formed  only  the  northern 
frontier  of  Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar 
pleasure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebans  who  inhabited 
the  cental  parts,  and  aU  the  cities  of  Bcsotia, 
except  Thespis  and  Platcea,  privately  sent  am- 
bassadors to  testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause^ 
and  to  request  the  honour  of  his  friendship. 

JVliean  while  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved 
by  the  terrors  of  invasion,  obeyed  the  voioe  of 
liberty  ^nd  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  isthmus  of  Connth,  to  deliberate  about  the 
common  interest.  They  consisted  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  from  the  most  considerable  republics  be- 
yond that  peninsula.  By  common  consent, 
they  suspended  their  domestic  animositieii,  re- 
called their  fugitives,  consulted  their  oracles, 
and  despatched  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
united  Greece,  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
islands  of  Crete^  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as  well 
as  &om  tiie  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  All  their  measures  were 
carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unanimity 
and  concord.  Even  the  Thebans,  careful  to 
conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  common  council.  The  general 
danger  seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the 
most  discordant  members;  and  although  Uio 
perpetual  dissensions  between  rival  statee^fre- 
quenlly  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  it  appeared  on  the  present, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance 
to  defend  each  other  against  domestic  tyrants 
a^d  foreign  barbarians. 

Sie^ore  they  had  an  opportunity  ef  learning' 
the  will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  in- 
tentions of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors 
arrived  from  those  communities  of  Thessaly 
which.  stiU  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Greece, 
praying  a  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to 
guard  the  narrow  passes  which  lead  into  Uicir 
country.  There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of 
the  E^ean,  between  the  lofly  mountains  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  which  afforded  the  most  con- 
venient passage  from  Mocedon  into  Thessaly. 
This  singular  spot,  commonly  called  the  valley 
of  Tempe,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  narrowest,  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  in 
breadth;  but  is  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  every  object  that  can  gratify  the  senses  or 
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^eiigfat  the  hncy.  The  gently-flowfaig  Peneiu* 
tntersacU  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Its  waters 
are  increased  by  perennial  cascades  fh>m  the 
green  moantainSf  and  thus  rendered  of  suffi- 
cient depth  !t>r  Tossels  of  considerable  burden. 
The  rocks  are  every  where  planted  with  vines 
^d  olives,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even 
the  river  itself,  are  overshadowed  with  lofty 
forest  treeSf  which  defend  tho«o  who  sail  upon 
it  from  the  sun^s -meridian  ardour.  The  innu- 
merable grottos  and  *  arbours  carelessly  •scat- 
tered over  this  delightful  scene,  and  watered 
by  foonlatns  of  peculiar  freshness  and  salubrity, 
invite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose ;  while  the 
masicaj  warbling  of  birds  conspires  with  the 
fragrant  odonr  of  plants  to  soothe  his  senses, 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  which  the  eye 
and  fancy  derive  from  viewing  the  charming 
variety  of  this  enchanting  landscape;  from  ex- 
amining the  happy  intermixture  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from. contemplating 
the  dive'raified  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur 
of  Nature  under  her  most  blooming  and  bene- 
ficent aspects. 

This  delickras  valley,  which  an  ancient 
writer,  by  a  bold  figure  of  speech,  calls  ^  a  fes- 
tival for  the  eyes,''  and  which  Hie  bounty  of  the 
gods  had  formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  in- 
nocence, and  tranquillity,  the  destructive  am- 
bition of  man  was  ready  to  convert  into  a  field 
of  bloodshed  and  horror.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Thessalians  to  expect  that  the  troops  of  Xerxes 
wonld  pass  by  this  inlet  into  their  territories ; 
and  hither  their  ambassadors  entreated  the 
allied  Greeks  to  send  an  army.  The  proposal 
seemed  just  and  useful;  ships  wore  prepared 
at  the  Isthmus;  and  k  body  of  ten  thousand 
men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of 
Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail  through  the 
narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  harbours  of 
TempiS,  and  to  remain  there  in  order  to  guard 
that  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in  those  parts  many 
days,  when  a  messenger  arrived  ftom  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Mace- 
donia, advising  them  to  depart  from  that  post, 
nnlesB  they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Persian  c&valry.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  menace  conld  have  changed 
their  resolution.  But  they  had  already  learned 
that  there  was  another  passage  into  Thestaly, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Pertebians,  near 
the  city  Gennus  in  Upper  Macedonia.  Their 
array  was  insufficient  to  guard  both ;  and  the 
defending  of  one  only,  could  not  be  of  essential 
advantage  to  themselves,  to  the  Thessalians,  or 
to  the  common  cause. 

Mean  time,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over 
their  respective  republics,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  rettun  southward.  Their  distant  colonies, 
particularly  those  of  Sicily,  which  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful,  conld  not  afford 
them  any  assistance,  being  themselves  threat* 
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ened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  cause,  and  consequences  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to  explain. 
The  oracles  were  doubtful,  or  terrifying.  To 
the  Spartans  they  announced,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  the  voluntary  death  of  a  king 
of  the  race  of  Hercules.  The  Athenians  were 
commanded  to  seek  refuge  within  their  wooden 
walls.  The  responseii  given  to  the  other  states 
are  not  particularly  recorded;  But  it  appears 
in  general,  that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or 
frightful.  The  Grecian  army  retihrned  there- 
foro  to  their  riiipa,  repassed  the  Euripus,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Corinth ;  while  the  Thes- 
salians, thutf  abandoned  by  their  allies,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation 
of  aftairs,  rendered  the  presence'of  the  leaders 
necessary  in  their  respective  communities. 
Themistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater 
part  asserting,  that  by  wooden  walls  was  un- 
derstood the  inclosure  of  the  citadel,  which 
"liad  been  formerly  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
Others  gave  the  words  a  different  construction, 
and  each  according  to  his  fears  or  his  interest; 
but  Themistocles  asserted  that  all  of  them  had 
mistaken  the  advice  of  the  god,  who  desired 
them  to  trust  for  safety  to  their  fleet.  This 
opinion,  supported  by  all  the  force  of  his  elo-' 
quence,  and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  at 
length  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  altfaou^  Epi- 
ddes,  a  demagogue  of  great  influence  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  opposed  it  with  the 
utmost  vehemence ;  and  seizl&g  this  opportu- 
nity tp  traduce  the  character  of  Themistocles, 
insisted  that  he  himself  should  be  appointed 
general  in  his  room.  But  the  prudent  Athe- 
nian knew  the  weakness  of  his  adversary ;  his 
great  passion  Was  avarice;  and  a  seasonable 
bribe  immediately  silenced  his  clamorous  op- 
position. The  Athenian  gallies  were  fitted 
out  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined 
with  those  of  Euboea,  £gina,  Corinth,  and  the 
maritime  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail.  They  proceeded  - 
to  the  narrow  Sea  which  divides  the  northern 
shore  of  Euboea  firom  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
rendezvoused  at  the  promontory  of  Artemi- 
Slum,  and  patiently  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
Barbarians. 

Besides  the  force  necessary  for  manning  this 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  army  of 
about  sixty  thousand  flreemen^  besides  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.  As  the 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories 
of  Phocis  and  Locris  were  s^l  narrower  and 
more  difficult  of  access  than  those  from  Mace- 
don  into  Thessaly,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
they  did  not  immediately  direct  their  whole 
military  strength  towards  that  quarter:  but 
this  neglect  may  be  explained  by  their  super* 
stitious  veneration  for  oracles,  the  necessity  of 
celebrating  their  accustomed  festivals,  and  the 
dangerous  delays  and  inactivity  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  a  republican  confederacy.  As  they 
were  acquainted  with  only  one  pass,  by  which 
the  Persians  coald  arrive  from  Thessaly,  Ibey 
thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thousand  pike* 
men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a. larger 
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proportion  of  troopi,  to  deftod  ii  agaioft  every 
invader.  This  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Straits  of  Tbermopyls,  in  allusion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  deem- 
ed the  gate  or  entrance  into  Greece.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  and  inaocessible 
precipices,  which  join  the  lolly  ridge  of  mount 
CtltA  i  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an*  imprac- 
ticable morass,  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Thessalian  city  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage was  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpen^,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  were  defended  by  walls,  fi»r- 
merly  built  by  the  Fhocians  to  protect  them 
against  the  incursioos  of  their  enemiee  in  Thes- 
soly,  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with 
as  much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopylfi,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fieet  at  Artemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  commanded  by  Loonidas  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  orade,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  country.  ' 

Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted 
these  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence, 
the  Persian  army  had  marched,  in  tliree  divi- 
sions, from  Thracian  Doriscus.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  fleet,  which  coasting  about 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Tbessaly,  at  length  reached 
Cape  Sepias,  which  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Artemisium.  As  tliey  advanced  southward, 
they  laid  under  contribution  Abdera,^  Thasus, 
and  Eion,  the  principal  Grecian  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Torona,  Olyn- 
thus,  Potidea*  and  other  places  of  smaller  note 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  fleet 
anchored,  after  performing  the  most  tedious 
and  dangerous  part  ef  the  voyage,  near  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  rivers  Azius  and  Lydius,  which 
flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulf;  audi  ^^^  quitting 
these  harbours,  spent  eleven  davs  in  sailing 
eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulf  to  the 
general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achemines 
and  Areabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxee,  in 
person,  headed  his  army,  which  made  a  con- 
siderable halt  during  the  march  at  the  Mace- 
donian towns  of  Therma  and  Pella,  and 
encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each  side 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axins  and  Ly- 
dius. From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
bodies;  the  division  nearest  the  shore  )vas 
commanded  by  Mardonius  and  Masistes.  Ser- 
gis,  an  experienced  seiieral,  conducted  the 
march  through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones 
and  Megabyzus,  who  occasionally  relieved  him 
from  the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle 
passage  as  the  safest,  the  most  convenieut,  and 


I  Th«  placM  OH  tlie  road  prepaird  not  only  tmI  mafa- 
xlnot  of  corn  and  other  provinoni  for  the  troops,  bntaump- 
tuona  •niertainmoati  for  Xerxaa  and  hit  attandanla.  A 
BAjing  of  Ifef  acraon  of  Abdere  esprasMd  the  davourbtg  ra- 
pacity of  the  inTftdors:  **Thal  tiio  Abderitet  ouirht  to 
thank  the  |rod«f  fhal  Xerxes  feasted  bat  once  a  'day ;  It 
would  niia  Abdara  to  ftixiusli  hte  with  both  e  dinner  end  a 
auppar.** 


the  most  entert«niQg}  for  hitherto  thto  Peniaii 
expedition  Was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasuroi 
than  an  undertaking  of  fatiffue  or  danger. 
Xerxes  examined  at  leisure  stum  objects  of  na* 
ture  or  art  as  appeared  most  interesting  and 
curious.  His  fancy  was  amused,  as  he  passed 
the  various  scen^  of  superstition,  with  the  le- 
gendary tales  careftilly  related  by  his  con- 
ductors. He  viewed,  with  pleasure,  the  wide 
plains  of  ThessaJy,  which  i»ore  indubitable 
markf  of  being  once  an  extensive  lake;  and 
contemplated,  with  wonder,  the  lofty  moun* 
tains  which  separated  that  country  from  the 
rest  of  Greeoe,  and  which  evidently  appear  to 
be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  noeived  their  pre- 
sent  form,  from  the  terrible  operation,  of  volca- 
nos  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satisfying 
his  curiosity,  he  joined,  with  the  division  more 
immediately  ond^r  his  command,  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped  on  the 
wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  fortv  miles  in  cir 
cumference,  stretching  along  the  shore  of  Thee 
saly;  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian  fleet* 
and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopyle.^ 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  bad 
never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Ha  had  tra- 
versed, withoufresistance,  the  wide  regions  of 
Asia,  and  the  coimtries  which  in  ancient  times 
were  deemed  most  warlike  in  Europe.  All  the 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged  his 
power ;  and  the  districts  of  Greece,  which  stiU 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invincible 
arms,  were  less  extensive  than  the  meanest  of 
his  provinces.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard, 
not  without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks, 
headed  by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  post  at 
Thermopyl«,  in  order  to  dispute  his  passage. 
What  he  had  been  told  by  Demaratus  con- 
cerning the  character  ana  principles  of  that 
heroic  people,  he  night  now,  when  the  danger 
dr§w  near,  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe, 
from  th^  suggestions  of  his  own  memory  and 
experience.  In  the  warmth  of  generous  mdig- 
nation,  the  Spartans,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, had  put  to  death  the  Persian  heralds, 
sent  to  demand  their  submission;  but  upon 
cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly  in- 
deed by  superstitious  motives,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  nations; 
When  proclamation  was  made  in  the  assembly, 
**  who  would  die  for  Sparta?"  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. Sperthies  and  Bulls  (for  these  were  their 
names)  set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  errand. 
As  they  passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were 
entertained  by  Hydarnes,  thb  governor  of  that 
province,  who  actually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as 
commander  of  the  immortal  band,  to  which 
dignity  he  had  been  raised  on  account  of  his 
superior  merit  Hydarnes,  among  other-  dis- 
course with  the  Spartans,  testified  his  surprise, 
that  their  republic  should  be  so  averse  to  the 
friendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he  ob- 
served, as  they  might  learn  by  his  own  example, 
well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men.  That 
if  they  complied  with  the  desires  of  Xerxes,  he 
would  appoint  them  governors  over  the  other 
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cities  of  Greeee.  The  Sparlane  oaoUy  replied, 
^  Th&t  he  UjUied  of  a  matter  of  which  he  wu 
not  &  competent  judge.  With  the  condition  and 
rewards  of  senritnde  he  was  indeed  snifieientlj 
acquainted ;  but  as  to  the  enjoyments  of  liberty, 
he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  Ihey  were ;  for 
if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment  he  would 
adrise  them  to  deieod  their  freedom  not  only 
with  lances,  but  with  hatchets."* 

The  same  msgnanimity  distmguished  their 
behaviour  at  Sosa.  The  guards  told  them, 
that,  when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
they  must  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  pro^ 
tratin^  themselves  on  the  ground.  But  the 
Spartans  declared,  **■  That  no  degree  of  vi<4ence 
could  make  tiiem  submit  to  suoh  mean  adula- 
tion :  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpose."  They  approached  Xerxes,  there- 
fore, in  an  erect  posture,  snd  told  him  wHh 
firmness,  they  were  sent  to  submit  to  tny  pu- 
nishment which  he  might  think  proper  to  inmet 
on  them,  as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his 
heralds.  Xerxes  admiring  their  virtue,  replied, 
**  That  he  certainly  should- not  repeat  the  error 
of  the  Greeks,nor,by  sacrificing  the  individuals, 
deliver  the  state  from  the  guilt  of  murder  and 
impie^."  The  Spartans  having  received  this 
answer,  returned  home,  persuaded  that  they 
had  done  their  duty  in  offering  private  satis- 
faction; which,  though  not  aooepted,  ought 
sufficiently  to  atone  for  the  public  crime.^ 

The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  their  community. 
As  he  had  not  any  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Spartans,  whose  opposition,  though  it  could 
not  prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intend- 
ed punishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers 
to  desire  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  to 
which  they  replied,  ^  Let  him  come,  and  take, 
them."  The  messengers  then  offered  Ihem 
lends,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  allies  to 
the  great  king:  but  they  answered,  ^  That  it 
wss  the  custom  of  their  republic  to  conquer 
lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire  them  by  trea- 
chery." Except  making  these  smart  Yeplies, 
they  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  the.  Per- 
sians ;  but  continued  to  employ  themselves  as 
before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  entertaining  themselves  with  mu- 
sic and  eonverMttion,  or  adjusting  their  long 
hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished 
at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  the 
Peruaa  camp,  and  described  the  unexpected 
event  of  their  commission,  as  well  as  the  eX' 
traordjnary  behaviour  of  the  Spartans;  of 
which  Xerxes  desired  an  expiration  from  their 
countryman  Demaratus.*  The  latter  declared 
in  general,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  de- 
meanour announced  a  determined  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  last  extremity;  but  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  the  Persian  conceive  the  mo- 
tives of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  certain  price 
of  their   own    lives,  to   purchase   immortal 
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renown  for  their.  country.-^That  a  few  in- 
dividuals should  be  animated,  on  some  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  with  this  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, may  easily  be  understood.  Of  this, 
history  in  aU  ages  furnishes  illustrious  ex- 
amples; but  that  a  whole  nation  should  be 
habitually  impressed  with  the  same  generosity 
of  character,  cannot  readily  be  believed,  without 
reflecting  on  the  institutions  and  manners  of 
the  Spartans.  The  laws  of  that  celebrated 
people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served,<  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry, and  rigidly  confining  each  individual  to 
the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  ex- 
tinguished the  great  motives  of  private  ambi- 
tion, and  left  scarcely  any  other  scope  to  the 
active  principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  republic.  Their 
ex.traordinary  military  success,  the  natural  fruit 
of  their  temperance  and  activity,  had  fiven  them 
a  permanent  sense  of  their  superiority  in  war, 
which  it  became  their  chief  point  of  honour  to 
maintain  and  to  confirm;  and  as  the  law  which 
commanded  them  to  die,  rather  than  break 
their  ranks,  or  abandon  their  posts  in  battle,  was, 
like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition happily  conspired  with  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  valour,  in  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public. 

Xerxee  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 
motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
with  inimitable  simplicity,  ^  that  the  Grecians 
were  come  to  Thermopyle  only  as  men  de- 
sirous to  die,  and  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies,  as  they  could,  though  nothing  was 
more  true."  He  therefore  waited  four  days, 
continually  expecting  they  would  either  retreat 
into  their  own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms, 
agreeably  to  hjs  message.  But  as  they  still 
continued  to  guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed 
this  conduct  to  obstinacy  or  felly ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  determined  to  chastise  their  insolent 
opposition. 

The  Modes  and  Cissians,  who,  next  to  the 
Sacw  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of 
his  army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  ob- 
stinate Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence.  The  Barbarians  marched  with 
confidence  to  the  engagement,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  The  places  of 
those  who  fellf  were  incessantly  supplied  with 
firesh  troops,  but  they  could  not  make  the 
smallest  impression  on  the  firm  battalions  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  great  loas  which  thev  sus- 
tained in  the  attempt,  proved  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  king,  that  he  had  indeed  manv 
men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  Sacs,  armed  with 
their  hatchets,  next  marched  to  the  attack,  but 
without  better  success;  and  last  of  all,  the 
chosen  band  of  Persians,  headed  by  Hydamee, 
deigned  to  display  their  valour  in  what  appear- 
ed to  them  a  very  unequal  contest.  But  they 
soon  changed  their  opinion  when  they  came  to 
dose  with  the  enemy;  for,  says  Herodotus, 
their  numbers  were  useless,  as  they  fought  in  a 
narroi^  pass,  and  their  ahort-pomted  weapons 
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wore  ill  caloalated  to  oontend  with  the  length 
vK  the  GredaA  speeir.  The  Qreeke  had  the 
adtantage  still  more  in  the  euperiority  of  their 
diecipline,  than  in  the  excellence  of  their  ar- 
mour. Tired  with  destroying,  they  retreated 
in  close  order,  and  when  pnuvued  ongoardedly 
by  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about  on  a  sud- 
den, and  kitted  an  incredible  pnmber  of  the 
Persians,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  bo- 
hold  the  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne ;  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprivod  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  order- 
ed them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack*  But 
as  (he  Q-recian  numbers  were  so  extremely  in- 
considerable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  greatest  put  of  them  must  have  suffered 
much  injury  in  these  repeated  assaults,  he  de- 
termined next  day  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Next  day  he  fought  without  better  success  than 
before ;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force 
the  pass,  both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the 
collected  yigoar  of  their  troops,  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
disgracefiuly  to  retire  to  their  camp. 

fi  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  it  was  never  again  to 
behold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight 
thousand  men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of 
an  army  composed  of  millions.  The  pettina^ 
cious  valour  of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  i 
opposed,  and  might  have  long  retarded,  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarisms.  But  it  was  the 
fate  of  Greece  always  to  be  conquered  rather 
by  the  treachery  of  false  friends,  than  by  the 
force  of  open  enemies.  When  Xerxes  knew 
not  what  measures  to  pursue  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
maining long  in  the  same  quarters  with  such 
An  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfidious  Greek, 
induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  oiSered  to  re- 
move his  difficulties.!  The  name  of  the  traitor 
was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  ob- 
scure district  of  Moells,  which  separates  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  (Eta, 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by 
Leonidas,'  Over  this  unfrequented  path  he 
undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Persians,  who  might  assault  the  enemy  in 
rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  in 
front  By  this  meani,  whatever  prodigies  of 
valour  the  Greeks  might  perform,  they  must  be 
finally  compelled  to  surrender,  as  they  would 
be  inclosed  on  all  sides  among  barren  rocks  and 
inhospitable  deserts. 

The  plan  so  judiciously  concerted,  was  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at 
the  Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left 
the  Persian  camp,  commanded  by  Hydamee, 
and  conducted  by  Epialtes.  All  night  they 
marched  through  the  thick  forests. of  oak  which 
abound  in  those  parts;  and  by  day-break  they 
had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  But 
how  much  were  they  surprised  to  see  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  reflected  by  the  glittering 
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surfaces  of  Grecian  spears  and  hehnets !  Hy- 
darnes  was  afraid  that  this  guard,  which  seem- 
ed at  no  great  distance,  had  been  also  composed 
of  Lacedgemonians ;  but  a  nearer  approach 
showed  that  they  consisted  of  a  thousand  Pho- 
cians,  whom  the  foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent 
to  defend  this  important  but  unknown  pass, 
which  chance  or  treachery  might  discover  to 
the  Persians.  The  thick  shade  of  the  trees 
long  concealed  the  enemy  fk*om  the  Greeks ;  at 
length  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  tu- 
mult occasioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  discovered  the  imminence  of  danger ; 
the  Phocians,  with  great  int^pidity  flew  to 
their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  should  not 
conquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.  The  com- 
pact firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might  have 
resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  enemy,  exposed 
them  to  suffer  much  from  the  immense  shower 
of  darts  which  the  Persians  ponfed  upon  them. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  rashly  abandon- 
ed the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to  guard, 
and  retired  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would 
follow  them  thither.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  Persians  prudently  omit- 
ting the  pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  party, 
whom  to  defeat  they  ooniidered  as  a  matter  of 
httle  moment,  immediately  seized  the  passage, 
and  marched  down  the  mountain  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sign suggested  by  Epialtes. 

Mean  while  obscufo  intimations  from  the 
gods  had  darkly  announced  some  dreadful 
calamity  impending  on  tlie  G^Beks  at  Thor- 
mopylflB.  The  appearance  of  the  entrails, 
which  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  augur 
Magistias,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  death ; 
but  when,  or  by  what  means,  it  did  not  clearly 
appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter,  a  native  of  the 
ct^  of  Cym^,  in  Ionia,  named  Tyrastiades,  arri- 
ved with  infonnation  of  the  intended  march  of 
the  Persians  across  the  mountain.  Animated  by 
the  love  of  his  country,  tliis  generous  fugitive 
had  no  sooner  discovered  the  treacherous  de- 
sign of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  still  more  at  the  risk  of  being 
subjected  to 'the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Spartan  king.3 
Zeal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swiftness  to 
his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian  Oamp 
a  few  hours  after  the  Persians,  conducted  by 
Epialtes,  had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis^  Le- 
onidas immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  neceesary  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  infonnation, 
equally  important  and  alarming.  All  the  con- 
federates of  Peloponnestts,  except  the  Spartans, 
declared  their  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  a  post,  which,  after  the  double  attack 
announced  to  them  should  take  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  any  hopes  of  success  to 
maintain.  As  their  exertions  could  not  be  of 
any  avul  to  the  public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to 
consult  their  private  safety;  and  a'hile  time 
was  yet  allowed  them,  to  retire  to  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  joinmg  the  rest  of  the  auxi* 
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loiiatt,  they  mjglit  be  ready  to  defend  tbp  Gre- 
cian peninaiiia  ageinai  the  fury  of  the  Barba- 
rians. It  belonged  to  Leonidai  to  explain  the 
aentimenta  of  Sie  Spartane.  Tbe  other  in- 
habitants of  Feloponneaua,  he  obserred,  might 
follow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and  return 
to  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  de^d  their  respec- 
tire  territories;  bat  glory  was  the  only  voi^ 
which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  oonsent 
of  their  country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  that  post  oi  honour ;  and  -they  were 
determined,  therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  Irres, 
to  purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  and  to  giye  an  exam- 
ple of  patriotism,  worthy  of  being  admired,  if 
it  should  not  be  imitated,  by  posterity. 

The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate 
death  deterred  tbo  other  alliee  from  concurring 
with  this  magnanimous  resolution.  The  Thes- 
pians alone,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men, 
declared  they  would  ne?er  fbrsake  Leonidas. 
They 'were  conducted  by  the  aged  wisdom  of 
Demophilus,  and  the  youthful  yalour  of  Dithy- 
raznbus.  Their  republic  was  united  in  the 
strictest  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
had  often  been  defended  against  the  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  of  the  Thebans.  These  cir- 
cumstances added  force  to  their  natural  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment,  and  determined  them,  on 
this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  steadfast  intre- 
pidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thespians  remained  at  Thermopylie, 
from  inclination,  and  from  principles  of  distin- 
fruished  bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained 
by  the  particular  desire  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  intended  treachery 
of  their  republic.  The  four  hundred  men 
whom  that  perfidious  community  had  sent  to 
accompany  his  expedition,  he  regarded  rather 
as  hostages  than  auxiliaries ;  nor  was  he  un- 
willing to  employ  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a 
desperate  service.  He  thought  that  they 
might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated  by 
a  sense  of  qb<une,  to  encounter  the  same  dan- 
gers to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians 
voluntarily  submitted ;  and  without  discover- 
ing his  suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a 
suiHcient  pretence  for  retainitig  them,  while  he 
dismissed  his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because 
the  Theban  territorms,  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  would  necessarily 
be  exposed  to  hostility  and  devastation,  when- 
ever the  Barbarians  should  pass  the  straits  of 
Thermopylie.  Besides  the  Thespians'  and 
Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained  with  Leoni- 
das, consisted  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  all 
chosen  men,  and  fathers  of  sons.  This  valiant 
band,  with  unanimous  consent,  solicited  their 
ireneral  to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
their  own,  the  important  interval  yet  allowed 


3  From  th«  narrative  of  Herodotus,  il  would  aeom  that 
fbe  Tbespiaoa  alone  voluntarily  reroaioed  with  Leonidas 
and  the  Spartanfl.  Yet  tlie  inecriptioo  which  he  citce 
inaliee  the  whole  nntnber  who  fought  at  Thermopyie, 
aaoonl  to  foiir  Uiouiand. 
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Iioeratss  likewiae  (p.  lOl.)  «kj9y  that  iodm  PelopoiSMrianfl 
fcmaincd  to  fight. 


them,  before  the/  wen  stmoimded  by  the  Per* 
siana.  The  ardoor  of  Leonidas  happily  con* 
spired  with  the  ready  zeal  of  the  soltSers.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  prepare  the  last 
meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup  like  men  who 
should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium.  His  own 
example  confirmed  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
mand, for  he  took  an  abundant  repast,  ia  order 
to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  a  long  eon- 
tinuancB  of  toil  and  danger. 

It  waa  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
SpartanO)  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a 
dose  battalion  towards  the  Persian  eamp,  witli 
resentment  heightened  by  despair.<  Theur  fury 
was  terrible ;  and  rendered  still  more  destruc- 
tive through  the  de&ct  of  Barbarian  discipline  $ 
for  the  Penians  having  neither  advanced 
guards,  nor  a  watch-word,  nor  confidence  in 
each  other,  were  incapable  of  adopting  such 
measures  for  defence  as  the  sudden  emergency 
required.  Many  fell  by  the  Grecian  spear^ 
but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the  mistaken 
rage  of  their  own  treops,  by  whom,  in  the 
midst  of  this  blind  confusion,  they  could  not 
bo  distinguished  from  enemies.  The  Greeks, 
wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal 
pavilion}  but  there  the  first  alarm  of  noise  had 
been  readily  perceived,  amidst  the  profound 
silence  and  tranquillity  which  usually  reigned 
in  the  tent  of  Xerxes ;  the  great  king  had  im- 
mediately escaped,  with  his  favourite  attend- 
ants, to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encamp- 
ment. Even  there,  all  was  tumult,  and  horror, 
and  despair ;  the  obscurity  of  night  increasing 
the  terror  of  the  Persians,  who  no  longer  doubt* 
cd  that  the  detachment  conducted  by  Epialtes 
had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek ; 
and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  num- 
bers, now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and 
seized  the  opp^unity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hy dames,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  apprt>ach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Per- 
sians a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage ;  but  it  also 
discovered  to  them  that  their  fears  had  multi- 
plied the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  re- 
treated in  close  order  to  tlie  straits  of  Ther- 

_  • 

mopylte.  Xerxes,  stimulated  by  the  fury  of 
revenge,  gave  orders  to  pursue  them ;  and  his 
terrified  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led  to 
the  attack,  by  the  ofiicers  who  marched  behind 
the  several  divisions,  and  compelled  them  to 
advance  by  menaces,  stripes,  and  blows.  The 
Grecians,  animated  by  their  late  success,  and 
persuaded  that  they  could  not  poesibly  escape 
death  on  the  arrival  of  those  who  approached 
by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the 
widest  pan  of  the  pass,  to  receive  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dreadful,  and 
the  battle  was  maintiuned  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  despe* 
rate  valour.  Ailer  their  spears  were  blunted 
or  broken,  they  attacked  sword  in  hand,  and 


4  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  347.  The  nocturnal  amault,  omitiMl 
hy  Herodo'.us,  is  roentione<1  not  only  by  Diodomt,  but  by 
Plutarch,  JuBtin,  artd  most  other  writers.  The  jreoeral 
panegyric  of  Plato  (in  Menex.)  of  Lyeiaa  (Orat.  Funeb.) 
and  of  Iiocrates  (Paneevr.)  required  not  their  deeceodinf 
into  fuch  particular!.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  eirenm- 
stances,  I  should  have  omitted  this  incident,  if  it  had  ap- 
I»carod  inconsistent  with  tiie  honosl  narrative  of  Herodotsa. 
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theb  ihoit,  bttt  intwf  and  weU-temperad  wm- 
poni,  nuule  an  incredible  haToc.  Their  pro- 
greis  wu  marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  'a 
Barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidaa. 
The  oonteet  was  no  lonjper  for  Tictory  and 
glory,  but  for  the  eacred  remains  of  their  king. 
Four  timet  they  dispelled  the  thickest  globes 
of  Fenians ;  but  as  their  unexampled  valour 
was  carrying  off  th^  inestimable  prize,  the 
hostile  battalions  were  seen  descending  the  hill, 
under  the  conduct  of  Epialtes.  It  was  now 
time  to  prepare  for  the  last  effort  of  generous 
despair.  With  close  order  and  resolute  minds, 
the  Greeks,  all  .coUeoted  in  themselves,  re- 
tired to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  and 
took  post  behind  the  Phodan  wall,  on  a  rising 
ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  afterwards 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they  per- 
formed this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to 
afford  every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  Tbe- 
bans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from 
defection,  seized  the  present  opportunity  to 
revolt;  and  approaching  the  Persians  with  out- 
stretched arms,  declared  that  they  had  alwajrs 
been  their  friends ;  that  iheir  republic  had  sent 
earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  submission  to  Xerxes;  and  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  resist  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  As  they  approached  to  surrender  them- 
selvee,  many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing  life, 
by  submitting  to  eternal  infamy.    Meanwhile 


I  the  Laoednmonians  and  Thespians  wera  as- 
saulted on  all  sides.  The  neaiwt  of  the  enemy 
beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breach- 
es. Their  temerity  was  punished  by  instant 
death.  In  this  last  struggle  every  Grecian 
showed  the  most  heroic  courage}  yet  if  we 
believe  the  unanimous  report  of  some  Tbes- 
si^ians,  and  others  who  survived  the  engage- 
ment, the  Spartan  Dioneces  deserved  the  prize 
of  valour.  When  it  was  observed  to  him,  that 
the  Persian  arrows  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  said  it  was 
a  favourable  circumstance,  becanse  the  Greeks 
now  fought  in  the  shade*  The  brothers  AU 
pheus  and  Maron  are  likewise  particularized 
for  their  generous  contempt  of  death,  and  for 
their  distinguished  valour  and  activity  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  What  these,  and 
other  virtues,  could  accomplish,  the  Greeks, 
both  as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had  already 
performed ;  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosi^  and  weight  of 
the  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  'wea- 
pons, which  were  continually  poured  upon 
them ;  and  they  were  finally  not  destroyed  or 
conquered,  but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Per- 
sian arms.  Two  monuments  were  afWwards 
erected  near  the  spot  where  they  fell ;  the  in- 
scription of  the  first  announced  the  valour  of 
a  handful  of  Greeks,^  who  had  resisted  three 
millions  of  Barbarians ;  the  second  was  pecur 
liar  to  the  Spartans,  and  contained  these  me- 
morable words :  ^  Go,  stranger,  and  declare  to 
the  Lacedaunonians,  that  we  died  here  in  obe-* 
dienoe  to  their  divine,  laws.'*' 
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TOURING  the  military  operations  at  Ther- 
mopyle,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  harbour  of  Artemisium,  the  northern 
promontory  of  Eubosa.  That  of  the  Persians, 
too  numerous  for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had 
anchored  in  the  road  that  extends  between  the 
dty  of  Castaniea  and  the  promontory  of  Se- 
pias, on  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  Here  this  for- 
midable armada  suffered  the  calamities  foretold 
by  the  wisdom  of  Artabanus.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Xerxes,  that  prudent  old  man  had 
warned  him  against  two  enemies,  the  sea  and 


1  boenUes,  p.  104.  makM  the  8piirtanf  who  loaf  ht  at 
Thormopyle  tmouot  to  one  ibbaMUM).  Diodorot.  I.  xi.  p. 
410.  SfTOM  with  Herodotun,  whow  narratWo  ia  followed  in 
the  teit  Aecordhif  to  th«  most  probable  accounts,  the 
Therpiani  wera  twice  at  numeroua  at  the  Spartans;  al- 
though the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory  of  this 
lingular  exploit. 
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the  land,  from  whom  his  own  rash  inexpe- 
rience seemed  not  to  apprehend  any  danger* 
Tet  both  these  enemies  occasioned  dreadful 
misfortunes  to  the  Persiana,  whose  numbers 
first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at  sea  by  a 
tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on  land  by  c 
famine*  The  first  line  of  tiieir  fleet  was  shel- 
tered by  the  coast  of  Thessaly ;  but  the  other 
linee,  to  the  number  of  seven,  rode  at  anchor, 
at  small  intervals,  with  tlie  prows  of  the  ves- 
sels turned  to  the  sea.  When  tliey  adopted  this 
arrangement,  the  waters  were  smooUi,  the  sky 
clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  afler  their  arrival 
on  the  coast,  the  skv  began  to  lower,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  grew  threatening 
and  terrible.  A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and 
thtrnder  succeeded ;  and,  what  was  more  alarm- 
ing, the  billows  began  to  rise  to  an  amazing 
height,  occasioned  by  a  violent  Helespontin,  or 
northeast  wind,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to 
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blow  in  tkoM  leaB  with  uiy  considerable  force, 
seldom  ceases  for  s^ertd  days.  The  nearest 
▼easels  were  saved  by  hauling  under  the  shore : 
of  the  mord  remote  manj  were  driven  from 
their  anchors ;  son^e  foundered  at  sea,  others 
split  on  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several 
bulged  on  the  shallows  of  Melibea.  Three 
days  the  tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury. 
Four  hundred  galleys  were  destroyed  by  its 
violence,  besides  such  a  number  of  storesfaips 
and  transports,  that  the  Persian  commanders, 
suspecting  this  disaster  might  occasion  the  re- 
volt of  Sie  Thessalians,  fortified  themselves 
with  a  rampart  of  considerable  height,  entirely 
composed  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck.' 

This  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 
could  not  defend  them  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous fuiy  of  the  waves.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at 
Sepiaa,  and  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war, 
besides  innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  sailed 
into  the  Pegasian  bay,  and  anchored  in  tho 
road  of  Aphet^,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of 
Artemisium. 

The  Grecians  had  posted  sentbiels  on  the 
heists  x>f£nb(Ba  to  observe  the  consequences 
of  the  storm,  and  to  watch  th^  motions  of  the 
enemy.  When  informed  of  the  dreadful  disas- 
ter which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured  out 
a  joyous  libation,  and  sacrificed,  with  pious 
gratitude,  to  **■  Neptune  the  deliverer ;"  but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force  soon 
damped  their  transports  of  religious  festivity. 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
he  might  assist  their  enemies  in  the  engage- 
ment. In  the  council  of  war,  called  to  ddi- 
berate  on  this  important  subject,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they 
ought  inomediately  to  retire  southward.  The 
Eubceans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  belsn 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous 
resoration.  The  passage  into  the  continent  of 
Greece,  they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Leonidas,  and  &e  bravery  of 
the  Spartans.  Following  this  generous  ex- 
ample, the  Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in 
strength,  ought  to  renst  the  Persians,  and  to 
protect  the  estates  and  families  of  a  rich  aiid 
populous  island.*  This  remonstrance  had  not 
any  effect  on  the  determined  purpose  of  Euri- 
biftdes  the  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  pre^elninence  of  his  republic,  was  en- 
tmsted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  an 
honour  rather  due  to  the  personal  merit  of 
Themistocles,  and  the  naval  superiority  of 
Athens. 

To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Eubceans 
secretly  applied,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
talents,  engaged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  re- 
tain the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of 
their  coasts.  Themistocles -was  weU  pleajBed 
at  being  bribed  into  a  measure  which  his  good 
sense  and  discemnient  approved.    By  a  proper 

3  Herodot  L  tU,  e.  clxxzviii.  et  uq.  Oiodor.  Sicul.  L  zi. 
e.  xU. 
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distribution  of  only  eight  tal<ints,  he  brought 
over  the  other  captains  to  his  opinion,  and  thus 
effectually  promoted  the  interest,  and  secured 
the  good  will,  of  the  EubcBans,  while  he  retain- 
ed for  himself  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
which  might  be  usefully  employed^  on  many 
future  occasions,  in  fixing,  by  largesses  and 
expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluctuating  favour 
of  his  fellow  cit&ens.     « 

Meanwhile  the  Persians,  having  recovered 
from  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  pr^ared  for  the 
engagement.  As  they  ehtertained  ^  not  the 
.smallest  doubt  of  victory,  they  determined  not 
to  begin  the  attack,  until  they  had  sent  two 
hundred  of  their  best  sailing  vessels  around  the 
isle  of  Eubcea,  to  intercept  the  expected  flight 
of  the  enemy  through  the  narrow  Euripus.  hk 
order  to  conceal  this  design,  they  ordered  the 
detached  ^ips  to  stand  out  to  sea  until  they 
lost  siffht  of  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Eubcea,  sailing 
behind  the  little  island  of  Sciathus^  and  after- 
wards shaping  their  course  by  the  promonto- 
ries of  Caphaneus  and  Gerestus.  The  strata- 
gem, concerted  with  more  than  usual  prudence, 
was,  however,  discovered  to  the  Greeks  by 
Scyllias,  a  native  of  Scion6,  now  serving  in  tfi^ 
Persian  fleet^  but  who  had  long  languished  fot 
an  opportunity  of  deserting  to  his  countrymenv 
While  the  attention  of  the  Barbarians  was  em^ 
ployed  in  the  preparations  necessary  for  their 
new  arrangement,  Scyllias  availed  himself  of 
his  dexterity  in  diving,  to  swim,  unperceived) 
to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared  at  a  suffi<* 
cient  distance,  in  which  he  fortunately  escaped 
to  Artemisium.  He  immediately  gained  ad<», 
mittance  to  -the  Grecian  council,  where  ih6 
boldness  of  his  enterprise  gave  persuasion  to 
his  words.  In  consequence  of  his  seasonable 
and  important  information,  the  Greeks  deter*" 
mined  to  continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbouTi 
and  then  weighing  anchor,  to  sail  in  quest  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  out  to  prevent 
their  escape.  But  this  stratagem,  by  which 
they  would  have  met  the  art  of  the  enemy 
with  similar  address,  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  advice  boats,  which  had  b^en  im« 
mediately  despatched  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  returned  before  evening,  with* 
out  having  seen  any  ships  approaching  in  that 
direction. 

This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks^ 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity, 
to  abandon  their  present  situation.  The  enemy« 
who  had  lately  suffered  so  severely  in  the 
storm,  were  now  further  weakened  by  a  ootisi<' 
derable  diminution  of  their  fleet  The  strength 
of  the  adverse  parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer 
to  an  equality,  the  weaker  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  courage  in  fight,  and  their 
superior  skill  in  naval  action*  About  sunset 
they  approached  in  a  line,  and  offered  battle  to 
the  Persians.  The  latter  did  not  decline  the 
engagement,  as  their  ships  were  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  surround  those  of  their  opponents* 
At  the  first  signal  the  Greeks  formed  into  a 
circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the  fig]|L 
Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  soos 
took  thiity  of  their  ships,  and  sqnk  many  more. 
Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  unpetu* 
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PUB  gtoim  of  raia  and  thunder ;  the  Greeks- 
retired  into  tiie  har^oui^  of  Artemisium ;  the 
W9my  were  driven  to  the  coaiit  of  Theataly. 
4(1  the  wipd  blew  from  th^  90Utbt  the  dead 
))p4ie«  (ind  wrecks  daahed  mth  yiolence  against 
the  sides  of  their  ships,  a^d  disturbed  the  mo- 
tion of  their  pars.  The  Barbarians  were  seized 
with  consternation  and  despair ;  for  scarcely 
had  they  time  to  breathe,  after  the  former 
storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount  Pelion,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  a  dangerous  sea-fight ; 
•fler  darkness  put  an  fend  to  the  battle,  Uiey 
were  again  invoWed  in  the  gloom  and  horrors 
of  a  socturnal  tempest  By  good  fortune, 
rather  than  by  desigii,  the  great^  part  of  the 
fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction,  and  gain- 
ed the  Pegasoan  b^y.  Their  calamities  were 
great  and  unexpected ;  but  the  ships  ordered  to 
sail  round  Eubcsa  met  with  a  still  n\ore  dread- 
^  dis|wter.  They  were  overtaken  by  the 
sttorm,  after  they  had  adventured  further  from 
the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  waxy  mari- 
ners of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted  the 
stars^  by  which  alone  they  directed  their  course. 
They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whither  by 
the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  currents.  In  addition  to  these 
misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the  thunder, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge;  and  after 
continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  perished' 
miserably  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  an 
unknown  coasi 

The  morning  arose  with  different  prospects 
and  hopes  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  To  the 
former  it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fiftv-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  determined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  their  skill  in  fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious 
V>  their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  Uie  road  of  Aphet^,  and  having 
cut  off  the  Cilioian  squadron  from  the  res^ 
totally  destroyed  it^  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemisium. 

The  Persian  commanders  being  deeply  affect- 
ed with  their  repeated  disasters,  but  still  more 
idarmed  tt  the  much  dreaded  resentment  of 
tl^eir  king,  they  determined  to  make  one  vigor- 
ous effort,  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their  arms. 
By  qrt  and  stratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many 
important  advantages.  It  now  belonged  to  the 
Persians  to  choose  the  time  for  action.  On  the 
third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  infold  the  Grecian  line.  The  Greeks, 
animated  by  former  success,  were  averse  to 
decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Themls- 
toeles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
men  fltvourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indignation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  bat- 
tle was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any 
~— ^^^^^— ^— ^^^-^— ^^^—    -  - 
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former  occasion ;  many  Greciui  veseelf  were 
destroyed,  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on 
that  fii  the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of 
the  fetter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring, and  acknowledging  their  superiority,  by 
leaving  them  in  pc^ssession  of  the  dead  and  the 
wreck.  But  the  victory  coet  them  dear ;  sinise 
their  veeselo,  particularly  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians, were  reduced  to  a  very  ehattered  condi- 
tion ;  and  their  great  in&riori^  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  ships,  made  them  feel  more 
sensibly  every  diminution  of  strength* 

This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make 
them  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet 
retire  in  safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus.    The  inclination  to  this  measore  re- 
ceived additional  force  from  conaidering,  that 
the  Persians,  however  unfortunate  by  sea,  had 
stUl  an  immense  army ;  whereas  the  principal 
hope  of  Greece  centered  in  its  fleet  While  the 
commanders  were  occupied  with  Ijhese  reflec- 
tions, Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise 
in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to  watch  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopyle,  arrived  with  an  ac> 
count  of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas.     The 
engagements  by  sea  and  land  had  been  fought 
on  the  same  day.  In  both  the  Greeks  defended 
a  narrow  pass,  against  a  superior  power ;  and 
in  both  the  Persians  had,  with  very  different 
success,  attempted,  by  surrounding,  to  conquer 
them.    The  intelligence  brought  by  Abronycus 
confirmed  their  resolution  of  sailing  southward; 
for  it  seemed  of  very  little  importance  to  de- 
fend the  shores,  after  the  enemy  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  territo- 
ries.   Having  passed  the  narrow  Euripus,  they 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica,  and  anchored 
in  the  strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  harbours 
of  Athens.^ 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistodes, 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate'  from  the 
great  king  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxUia* 
ries.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent 
Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  an  unnatural  expedition  against  their 
mother-country.  His  wise  kinsman  in  vain 
persuaded  him  to  send  them  back,  because  it 
appeared  equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous 
to  depend  on  the  service  of  men,  which  eould 
only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at  the  expenso 
of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  senti- 
ment of  virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats 
and  promises,  and  chiefly  by  honouring  them 
with  marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes 
had  hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity. 
In  order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which 
of  its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve. 
Themistocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  near  the 
watering-place  of  Artemisium,  the  following 
words :  **  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  most 
unjust  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
in  attenipting  to  enslave  Greece;  resolve,  there- 
fore, while  it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  the 
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injarj. — ^If  you  eflnnot  immediatelj  desert  from 
the  Pernan  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
accomplish  this  design  when  we  come  to  an 
enjpagement.  Ton  ouffht  to  remember,  that 
jonrielYes  geive  occasion  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween as  and  the  Barbarians ;  and  furthei^  that 
the  same  duties  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents,  colonies  owe  to  their  raother-country."^ 

When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet 
had  abandoned  Artemisium,  Xerxes  regarded 
this  retreat  of  the  enemy  as  equal  to  a  victory. 
He  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  naval  force, 
after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  EulxBa,  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  possession  'of  the  harbours  of 
Athens;  while,  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible 
army,  he  intended  to  make  a  victorious  pro- 
cession, rather  than  a  march,  into  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory. The  road  thither  from  Thermopylte 
passed  through  the  countries  of  Phocis  and 
BcBOtia,  the  latter  of  which  had  already  ac- 
knowledged his  authority.  The  Phocians  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were  still 
fturther  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after  the 
Thessalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had  em- 
braced the  party  of  Xerxes.  Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
states,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  which- 
ever side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
eians  would  still  have  opposed  them.  He 
might  perhaps  have  extended  the  observation 
to  the  other  principal  republics.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  Athens  and  Spaiia  in  defending  the 
cause  of  Greece,  rendered  the  rival  states  of 
Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of 
Persia ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their 
country,  that  they  had  to  struggle  witli  domes- 
tic sedition,  while  they  opposed  and  defeated  a 
foreign  invasion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the 
Persian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  destroy  more  com- 
pletely the  possessions  of  their  enemies.  The 
most  numerous  division  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  Cephissus,  which  flows  from  the  Thes- 
salian  mountains,  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia. 
The  fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorn- 
ed by  Charadra,  Neon,  Elatoa,  and  other 
populous  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Thessalians.  Historians  par- 
ticularly regret  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
walls  of  Abl,  a  city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on 
account  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its 
unerring  oracles,  and  enriched  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  pious  donations  of  superstition. 
The  inhabitants  had  in  general  abandoned  their 
towns,  and  taken  refbge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
retreats  of  mount  Parnassus.  But  the  natives 
of  Abd,  vainly  confiding  for  safety  in  the  sanc- 
tify of  the  place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undis- 
tlngoishing  rage,  which  equally  disregarded 
things  sacred  and  profane.  The  men  perished 
by  the  sword,  the  women  by  the  brutal  lust  of 
the  Barbarians. 


4  Tbi*  MirtiamtiB  tbedietete  of  Mtare,  and  owvnoiksn 
to  tin  Homui  m  wsO  at  the  Oraek  writen.  "  Qnm  liberi 
ptnnflboi  ea  cekai  8Btiq««  patzia  dslMnl."  T.Liyiv. 


After  committing  these  dreadful  rilvages,lhe 
principal  division  of  the  army  matched  into 
Bceotia,  by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.  The  maiUr 
part  (if  eithei'  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
mav  be  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  stretched 
to  the  right,  uong.  the  western  skirts  of  mount 
Parnassus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devastation 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected '  in  this  sacred  edifice,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own 
treasury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his 
followers,  he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.  The  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Al^,  that  iheir 
religious  employment  could  not  aflbrd  protec- 
tion, either  to  their  property  or  td  their  persons, 
consulted  the  oracle,  ^*  Whether  they  should 
hide  their  treasures  under  ground,  or  transport 
them  to  some  neighbouring  country  f  The 
Pythia  replied,  ^^  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  his  i^rine."  The 
Delphians,  therefore,  confined  their  attention  to 
the  means  necessary  for  their  personal  safety* 
The  women  and  children  were  transported  by 
sea  to  Achia ;  the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy 
tops  of  mount  Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the 
deep  caverns  of  Parnassus.  Only  sixty  personsi 
the  immediate  ministers  of  Apollo,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  city.  But,  could  we  credit 
the  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  it  soon  ap* 
peared  that  the  gods  had  not  abandoned 
Delphi:  scarcely  had  the  Persians  reached  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  Provident,  situated  at 
a  little  distance  from  town,  when  the  air 
thickened  into  an  unusual  darkness.  A  violent 
storm  arose;  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
terrible.  At  length  the  tempest  burst  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  separated  from  its  sides  two  im- 
mense rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the 
mountain,  which  long  remainea  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  miracle.  But 
witliout  supposing  any  supernatural  interven- 
tion, we  may  believe,  that  an  extraordinary 
event,  happening  on  an  extraordinary  occasiott, 
would  produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in 
the  Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations 
which  composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity 
of  Apollo,  and  must  therefore  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  their  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his 
temple.  The  awful  solemnity  of  the  pl&ce  con- 
spired with  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
guilty  feelings  of  their  own  consciences.  These 
united  terrors  were  sufficient  to  disturb  all  the 
rational  principles  of  their  minds,  and  even  to 
confound  the  clearest  perceptions  of  their  senses. 
They  imagined,  that  they  heard  many  sounds, 
which  they  did  not  hear;  and  that  they  saw 
many  phantoms,  which  they  did  not  see.  A 
universal  panic  seized  them ;  at  first  they  re- 
mained motionless,  in  silent  amazement;  they 
afterwards  fled  with  difordered  steps  and  wild 
despair.  The  Delphians,  who  peroeiTed  their 
confusion,  and  who  believed  that  the  gods,  by 
the  most  manifest  signs,  defended  their  favour- 
ite abode,  rushed  impetaoualy  from  their  iast- 
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tl^yi,  Knd  destroyed  great  namben  of  the 
terrified  end  unrenstin^  enemy.*  The  remain- 
der  took  the  road  orBcBotia,  in  order  to  join 
the  main  body  under  Xerzee,  which  having 
already  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  ThesjpifB 
and  PIa.taa,  was  marching  with  full  expectation 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 

The  unitea  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  jterri- 
toiy  three  months  after  their  passage  over  the 
Hellespont^  They  lai4  waste  the  country, 
burned  the  cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with 
the  ground.  At  length  they  took  possesion  of 
the  capital ;  but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no 
lets  prudent  than  magnanimous, had  withdrawn 
from  the  fViry  of  their  resentment 

It  was  iiQposaible  for  the  Atheni(^)s  at  once 
to  oppose  the  Persian  army,  which  marched 
fVom  BcBotia,  and  to  defend  the  western  coasts 
of  Qreece  against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous 
4eet. '  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field^  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  as  their  only  security 
on  the  side  of  the  land  against  tlio  Barbaric  in- 
vaaion.  lo  these  circumstances,  the  Athenians, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  embraced  a  re- 
solution which  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their 
former  exploits.  They  abandoned  to  the  Per- 
sian rage  their  villages,  their  territory,  their 
walls,  their  city  itselff  with  the  revered  tombs 
pf  their  ancestors;  their  wives  and  children, 
and  aged  parents,  were  transported  to  the  isles 
of  Suamls  and  iEgina,  and  to  the  generous 
city  of  Trczon^,  on  the  Argolic  coast,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Argos,  the 
capital  of  that  provipce,  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  maxims  of  patiiotlsuL,  and  the  duties  of 
friendship.  The  embarkation  was  made  with 
•nch  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  their  household  furniture, 
their  statues  and  pictures,  and  in  general  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  property.  But  they 
were  wiUing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake  of 
their  country,  which  they  well  knew  consisted 
not  in  their  houses,  lands,  and  effects,'  but  in 
that  equal  constitution  of  government,  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  it  waa  tlieir  dutv  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  This  constitution  it  wae  impos- 
eible  for  them  to  defend,  unless  they  deter- 
mined, at  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives,  and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  to  maintain  the  general  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  the 
interest  of  whicli  became  doubly  precious,  by 
being  thus  inseparably  oonnected  with  their 
^wn. 

ThjB  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms  or 
•f  handlinjg  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the 
heei  stationed  at  Salamis.  The  ships  equipped 
and  manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  num- 
ber those  of  all  their  a^ies  together,  although 
,  the  combined  force  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  naval  strength  of  Epirue  and  Arcanania, 

\  Ilarodoc  L  tIU.  c.  xsxTii.  et  aoq.  sU  Diodor.  1.  si.  p.  950. 
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which,  formerly  doubtAil  and  irreeolate,  had 
been  determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  engagements  at  Arte- 
misium.  The  whole  Grecian  armament,  thus 
increased,  amounted  to  three  hundred  a^d 
eighty  vessels.  That. of  the  Persians,  which 
now  took  possession  of  the  Athenian  harbours, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  strait  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  had  also  received  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  Locrians,  Bceotians,  and  in  general 
every  people  who  had  submi^ed  to  their  arms, 
readily  supplying  them  with  ships;  and  several 
of  the  Egean  islands  having  at  leqgth  prepared 
the  quota  which  they  had  formerly  been  com- 
manded to  furnish.  We  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed of  the  number  or  strength  of  the  addi- 
tional squadron;  but  it  was  supposed  fUlly  to 
compensate  the  loss  occasioned  by  storms  and 
sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Persian  fleet  to  its 
original  complement  of  twelve  hundred  sail.^ 

Trusting  to  the  immense  superiority  of  his 
armament,  Xerxes  was  still  desirous  to  make 
trial  of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstanding  his 
former  disasters  on  liiat  element  But  before 
he  came  to  a  final  resolution,  he  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
his  maritime  subjects  or  allies.  The  tributary 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  leaders  of  the 
Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  ever  ready 
to  flatter  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  oflere4 
many  frivolous  reasons  in  favour  of  the  alter- 
native to  which  they  perceived  him  inclined. 
But  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian 
queen  named  Artemisia,  widow  of  the  prince 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  that  city  and  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  her  infant  son.  Compelled  by  the 
order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps  irritated  against 
the  Athenians  for  some  reasons  which  history 
does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted  out  five 
ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition,  but  took 
upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little  squad- 
ron, and  on  every  occasion  conducted  it  with 
equal  el^lll  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of  mind, 
united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
but  the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still 
more  admirable,  when  we  consider  the  severe 
restraints  which  have  been  in  all  agey  impose^ 
on  the  female  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate 
of  Asia.  Her  superior  genius  recommended 
her  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
obliged  to  esteem  in  a  woman  the  virtues  which 
he  himself  wanted  spirit  to  practise.  Trusting 
to  his  advantageous  opiiyon  of  her  courage  and 
fidelity,  Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general 
voice  of  the  allies,  and  even  opposed  the  incli- 
nation of  the  prince.  "Her  former  exploits  on 
the  coast  of  Eubcea  aflbrded  sufficient  proof 
that  her  present  advice  was  not  the  child  of 
timidity.  She  had  been  ever  forward  to  ex- 
pose her  person  and  her  fame  in  the  service 
of  the  great  king ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
semble the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  naval  affairs.  Tet,  were  tlie  two  armaments 
as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality  in  point  of  brave- 
ry and  experience,  as  they  were  unequal  in 
numbers,  what  motive  could  induce  Xerxes  to 
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venture  another  engagemect  at  sea?    Was  he 
not  already  in'poaaeSBion  of  Athena,  the  great 
object  of  the  war?    The  Spartans,  who  had  op- 
posed his  progress  at  ThermopylsB,  had  reaped 
the  just  fruits  of  fheir  temerity :  those  assem- 
bled at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  easily  be 
involved  in  a  similar  fate.    The  Peloponnesus, 
might  then  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
which    would    complete    the   destruction   of 
Greece.    Instead  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  that  peninsula,  should  Xerxes  choose  to  con- 
tinue only  a  ftw  Weeks  in  the  Attio  territory, 
four  hundred  Grecian  ships  could  not  long  be 
suppUed  with  provisions  from  the  barren  rocks 
of  Salamis.    Necessity  must  compel  them  to 
surrender,  or  drive  them  to  their  respective 
cities,  where  they  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Persian  arms.''    These  judicious  obser- 
vaUons  were  heard  vnthout  approbation ;  the 
worst  opinion  prevailed,  being  the  best  adapted 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  observed 
that  the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another 
engagement  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to 
deUberate  whether  they  should  continue  in  the 
strait  between  Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed 
further  up  the  gulf,  towards  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  The  latter  proposal  was  generally 
approved  by  the  confederates  o£  Peloponnesus, 
who  anxiously  desired,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
respective  cities.  Some  hastened  to  their  ships, 
and  hoisted  sail,  in  order  to  depart;  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  their  example  would  be 
soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  On  board 
the  ship  of  Themistocles  was  Mnesiphilus,  for- 
merly mentioned  as  the  instructor  of  his  youth, 
and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his  counsel- 
lor and  friend.  The  experienced  wisdom  of 
Mnesiphilus  readily  discerned,  that  should  the 
Crreeks  sail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their 
armament.  I|e  therefore  exhorted  Themisto- 
des,  to  endeavour,  by  all  means  possible,  to 
prevent  this  fatal  measure;  and  particularly  to 
persuade  the  Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to 
alter  his  present  intention. 

Themistocles  readily  emb;raced  the' opinion 
of  his  friend.  Having  watted  on  Euribiades, 
he  obtained  his  consent  to  summon  a  second 
assembly  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were 
fully  convened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  i&airs;  but  his 
discourse  was  insolently  interrupted  by  Adi- 
mantus,  the  commander  of  flie  Corinthians, 
who  had  constantly  discovered  a  particular 
solicitude  for  returning  to  the  isthmus.  The- 
mistocles, no  less  prudent  than  brave,  answered 
his  reproaches  with  calmness,  and  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Euribiades,  ^The  fate  of 
Greece,"  said  he,  **  depends  on  the  decision  of 
the  present  moment,  and  that  decision  on  you; 
if  you  resolve  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  we  must 
abandon  Salamis,  Megara,  and  /Bgina;  we 
shall  be  compeUed  to  fight  in  an  open  sea, 
where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  numbers;  and  as  the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
war^  the  Grecian  pexynsula,  our  last  and  only 


retreat    But  if  yoti  detersiine  to  retain  the 
ships  in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will 
find  it  impossible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to 
attack  us  at  once  with  their  whole  force :  we 
shall  preserve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  wo 
shall  effectually  defend  Peloponnesus ;  for  the 
Barbarians  being,  as  I  firmly  trust,  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement,  will  not  penetrate  further 
than  Attica,  but  return  home  with  disgrace." 
He  had  scarcely  ended  his  words,  when  Adi- 
mantus  broke  forth  into  new  invectives,  afiect- 
ing  surprise  that  Euribiades  should  listen  to  a 
man  who,  since  the  taking  of  Athens,  had  not 
any  city  to  defend :  that  the  Athenians  ought 
then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council  when  they 
could  say  they  had  a  home.    Themistocles  re- 
plied, ^that  the  Athenians  had  indeed  under- 
valued their  private  estates  and  possessions^  in 
comparison  of  their  political  independence,  and 
the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  gloriously 
abandoned  their  ct/y  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  they  had  still  a  home  far  more  valuable 
Uian  Corinth,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  well 
armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of  Greece 
could  resist   That  should  the  confederates  per- 
sist in  their  present  dangerous  resolution,  the 
Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families;  desert  a  country,  which 
had  first  forsaken  itself;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time, 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement.    That 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  when,  abandoned  by 
the  mosttconsiderable  part  of  their  allies,  they 
became  an  easy  .prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader." 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  confederates;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  to  continue  at  Salamis. 
Between  this  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.    The  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with  the  awfu}  idea  of  the  events 
about  to  be  transacted,  were  thrown  off  their 
ordinary  bias;  and  as  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  invisible  beings,  are  always 
fondly  connected  in  the  imagination  with  the 
momentous  concerns  of  human  life,  the  Greeks 
felt,  or  believed  they  felt,  extraordinary  con- 
vulsions of  the  elements;  thev  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  hideous  spectres  m  the   air;   and 
heard,  or  imagined  they  heard,  the  most  terri- 
ble and  threatening  voices.^     But  all  these 
strange  and  supernatural  appearances,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  doubtful  or  sJarm- 
ing^  were  proved,  by  a  clear  and  explicit  oraclo, 
to  foretel  the  destruction  of  the  Barbarians. 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  intimation 
of  the  divine  will,  which  was  carefully  improved 
by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themistocles^ ' 
the  Peloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  first  determination.  A  vessel  arriving 
from  the  Isthmus,  brought  advice  that  the  for- 
tifications there  were  almost  completed ;  if  the 
fleet  retired  to  the  neighbouring  shore,  the 
sailors  might,  even  after  a  defeat  at  sea,  take 
refuge  behind  their  walls;  but  if  conquered 
■   _>,.  —  -* 
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near  the  coasts  of  Salomis,  tbej  would  bo  for 
ever  tl^parated  from  their  families  and  frienda, 
and  confined)  without  hope  or  resource^  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren  island.  In  ioi*' 
portant  alternatives,  when  the  arguments  on 
each  side  Are  almost  equally  persuasive,  the 
party  which  we  have  eoibraced  oflen  appears 
the  worst,  merely  becauae  wp  have  embraced 
it.  Any  new  circumstance  or  consideration  is 
always  capable  of  cfaangiiKg  the  balance,  and  we 
"hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  after  muth. 
deliberation.  Lest  this  propensity  should,  as 
there  was  ranch  reason  to  fear,  again  discon- 
cert his  jneasuces,  Themistocles  determined  to 
nrervent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibilitv  of  grati* 
fying  it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family 
a  msn  named  Sicinus,  who  at  present  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and 
employed  in  the  education  of  his  children ;  but 
by  the  generosity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired 
the  raiu  of  citizen,  with  considerable  riches. 
The  firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered 
him -a  proper  instrument  for  executing  a  strata- 
gem,  which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  trea- 
chery, the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Hav- 
ing received  his  instructions  from  Themistocles, 
he  privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  ob- 
tuning  admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
declared,  **That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to 
acquaint  the  great  king,  that  the  Greeks,  seized 
with  consternation  at  the  near  approach  of 
danger,  had  determined  to  make  their  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night :  that  now  was  the 
time  for  the  Persians  to  achieve  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  their. exploils,  and^by  intercepting 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accomplish  their 
destruction  at  once.^  The  deceit  was  believed; 
the  whole  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
succeeding  night,  the  Persians  employed  in  se- 
curing the  several  passages  between  the  islands 
end  the  adjacent  coast;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  their  suc- 
43es8,  Siey  filled  the  little  isle,  or  rather  rock, 
of  Psyttelea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the 
'Continent,  with  the  flower  of  the.  Persian  in- 
fantry, in  order  to  intercept  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  the  expected 
defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  operations  was 
i^rought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  (he  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return 
from  b^islunentf  but  who  readily  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  serve  his  country.  Hav- 
ing widi  difficulty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel 
from  the  isle  of  JSgina,  the  generous  patriot 
immediately  oommunicated  an  accoont  of  what 
he  had  seen  there  to  his  rival  and  enemy,  The- 
mistocles, who,  meeting  his  generosity  with 
equal  firankness,  made  him  the  confidant  of  his 
secret.  Their  interview  was  as  memorable  as 
the  oeoasion;  and,  after  a  continued  life  of  op- 
position and  hatred,  they  how  first  agreed  to 
eospend  their  private  animosities,  in  order  to 
promote  the  common  interest  of  their  country. 
As  tiie  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  dther 
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wavering  and  irresolute,  6r  had  determined  to 
set  sail,  Aristides  was  deSued  to  inform  them 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  seen ;  the 
consideradon  of  his  country  however  rendered 
his  evidence  suspected,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  general  interest 
of  the  Gonfederatss  to  the  safety  of  the  Athe- 
nian families  in  Salamis.  But  f^e  arrival  of  a 
vesSbl  belonging  to  the  i^e  o£  Tenoe  confirmed 
the  veracity  of  'his  report,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly  .2. 

Before  the  dawil  of  the  day  tjie  Grecian  ships 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding 
them  attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  still 
more  surprised  when  morning  discovered  their 
dose  and  regular  artangement.     The  Greeks 
began  with  the  light  their  sacred   hymns  and 
posans,  which  preceded  their  triumphant  songs 
of  war,  accompanied  by  the  animating  Mund 
of  the  trumpet.  The  shores  of  Attica  re-echoed 
to  the  rocks  of  Salamis  and  Psyttalea.    The 
Grecian  acclamations  fiJled  thft  sky.    Neither 
their  appearance  nor  their  words  betokened 
flight  or  fear,  but  rather  determined  intrepidity, 
and  invincible  courage.    Tet  was  their  valour 
tempered  with  wisdom.    Themistocles  delay- 
ed the  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze  should 
spring  up,  which  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
experience  of  the  Grebian  mariners,  than  dan- 
gerous to  the  lofty  unwieldihess  of  the  Persian 
ships.'    The  signal  was  then  given  for  the 
Athenian  line  to  bear  down  against  that  of  the 
Phcenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west,  off  the 
coast  of  Eleusis;  while  the  Peloponnesians  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy's  left  wing  stationed 
on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the  Pireus. 
The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  number,  and 
secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the  fight. 
A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of  their 
line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval  pomp.  In 
the  eagerness  to  engage,  riie  far  outstripped 
her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her. 
The  first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow, 
the  second  buried  her  in  the   waves.    The 
Atheniana,  encouraged  by  this  attspicious  pre- 
lude, proceeded  wiu  their  whole  force,  animat- 
ing each  other  to  the  combat  by  a  martial  song : 
^^  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  save  yoor  coun- 
try, defend  your  wives  and  children,  deliver  the 
temples  of  youiTgods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs 
of  your  renowned  foi^fathers ;  this  day-,  the 
common  cause  of  GreecO  demands  your  va- 
lour."   The  battle  was  bloody  and  destructivsi 
and  disputed  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  with 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  on  any  former 
occasion ;  for,  from  the  Attic  coast,  seated  on 
aloffy  throne  on  the  top  of  mount  i&giak>Sf 
Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of  action,  and  atten- 
tively remarked,  with  a  view  to  reward  and 
punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his  subjects. 
The  presence  of  their  jHrinee  operated  on  their 
hopes,  and  still  more  powerfvUy  on  their  fbars. 
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Bat  iieiUier  tbo  hop^  of  acquinng  the  fayiour, 
t^or  the  fe^  of  incurring  the  diapleasure  of  a 
despot,  could  fniniali  principles  of  aotion  wor- 
thy of  beijjg  compaced  with  the  patriotiem  aad 
love  of  Hbeity  vfhiph  actuated  the  Qreeks.  To 
the  dimity  gf  th^ir  motifves,  as  much  a*  to  the 
snperiority  of  their  skilly  the  latter  owod  {hpir 
unexampled  success  m  this  imiiorable  eii|^e- 
meat.    The  foremost  shipc  of  the  J^hcBmcians 
were  dispersed  or  suak.    Amidst  the  terror 
aad  confusion  oocaiioned  by  their  repulse,  they 
ran  foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  behind  them.    The  Athenians  skil- 
fully encircled  them  around,  compressed  them 
into  a  narrower  space,  ftnd  increased  their  dis- 
order ;  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each 
other,  deprived  of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to 
use  the  humble,  but  expressive  figure  of  an 
eye-witness,  ^  caught  and  destroyed  Uke  fish  in 
a  net.'*^    Such  was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing; 
while  the  lonians,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the 
fleets  of  Peloponnesus  and  £gina,  furnished 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory.   Many  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  mindful 
of  the  advice  given  by  Themistocles,  abandon- 
ed the  interest  of  the  great  king,  and  openly 
declared  for  their  countrymen;  others  declined 
the  engagement ;  the  remainder  were  sunk  and 
pat  to  flight    Among  those  which  escaped  was 
the  ship  of  qaeen  Artemisia,  who  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  displayed  superior  courage  and  con- 
duct :  she  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Athenian 
galley,  commanded  by  Amenias,  brother  of  the 
poet  wSschylus.    In  tiiis  extremity  she  employ- 
ed a  successful,  but  very  unwarrantable  strata- 
gem.   The  nearest  Persian  vessel  was  com- 
manded by  Damasithymus,  a  tributary  prince 
of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with  whom  Arte- 
inesia  was  at  variance.    With  great  dexterity 
she  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley  against  the 
Lycian  vesseL    Damasithymus  was  buried  in 
the  waves;   and  Amenias^  deceired  by  this 
measure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  believed 
the  vessel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which  had 
deserted  the  Persian  interest.    The  Phcenician 
and  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the 
action  on  the  coast  of  EuboBa)  formed  the 
majn  strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after 
these  were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance 
yentured  not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing 
sail,  measured  back  their  course  to  the  Athe- 
nian and  other  neighbouring  harbours.    The 
victors,  disdaining  to  pursue  them,  dragged  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts 
of  Psyttalea  and  Salamis.    The  narrow  seas 
were  covered  witii  floating  carcasses  of  the 
dead,  among  whom  were  few  Greeks ;  as  even 
those  who  lost  their  ships  in  the  engagement, 
saved  their  lives  by  swimming,  an  art  which 
they  oniversally  learned  as  a  necessary  branch 
of  education,  and  with  which  the  Barbarians 
were  totally  unacquainted.* 

Xerxes  had  scarcely  time  to  consider  and 
deplore  the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his 
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fleet,  when  a  mw  «pectael0«  not  lem  moontfttU 
offered  itself  to  his  siight*  The  flgwer  of  the 
Fersian  infantiy  had  taken  post,  an  we  have 
alread|r  ^bsenred,  on  the  rocky  iele  of  Psyt- 
talea, m  order  to  receive  the  shattered  remaine 
of  the  Grecian  armament,  which,  after  its  e^E- 
pected  de&at,  would  naturally  take  refuge  on 
that  barren  coast.  But  equally  fidlacious  and 
fiital  was  their  conjeotare  oonceming  the  ey«ni 
of  the  battle.  The  Greekii,  disembarking  from 
their  ships,  attacked,  i^  the  enthusiasm  of  vio* 
tor^,  those  astonished  troops,  who,  unable  to 
realist,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  fly,  were  eat 
down  to  a  man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  this  dreiad- 
ful  havoc,  he  started  in  wild  agitation  from 
his  silver  throne,  rent  his  royal  robes,  and,  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  returning  tranquilfity, 
commanded  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  posted 
along  the  Athenian  coast,  to  return  to  their 
reopective  camps. 

rrom  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return 
with  all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Tet  did 
his  fears  and  his  policy 'conceal,  for  a  few  days, 
the  design,  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from 
the  Persian  generals.  Mardonius  alone  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  believe  that  his  concern  for  the  safety 
of  his  illustrious  person  would  allow  him  to 
remain  longer  than  necessary,  in  a  country 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  calami- 
ties. The  artful  courtier  availed  himself  of 
the  important  secret,  to  divert  the  storm  of 
royal  resentment  which  threatened  the  principal 
author  of  this  inglorious  undertaking.  In  his 
first  interview  with  Xerxes,  he  exhorted  him, 
^*  not  to  be  too  deeply  affected  by  the  defeat  of 
his  fleet :  that  he  had  come  to  fight  against  the 
Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but  with  soU 
diers  and  horses :  that  the  valour  of  the  Per- 
sians had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in* 
vincible  sovereign  was  now  master  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition :  that  having 
accomplished  the  principal  end  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  time  for  the  great  king  to  return 
from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, for  with  three  hundred  thonsand  chosen 
men  he  would  undertake  to  prosecute  his  de- 
signs, and  to  complete  his  victory.''  Such  is 
the  language  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to 
princes.  The  other  courtiers  confirmed,  by 
their  approbation,  the  advice  of  Mardonius; 
and  the  Persian  monarch,  while  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  own  pusillanimity,  seemed  to 
leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compliance  with  tho 
anxious  solicitude  of  his  subjects. 

The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet,  frightened 
from  the  coast  of  Greece,  returned  to  Uie  har- 
bours of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
in  the  port  of  Cym^.  The  transports  were  or- 
dered to  the  Hellespont,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Xerxes  arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five 
days,  after  intolerable  hardships  and  fatigue. 
Famine  and  peetUence  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  calamities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  chosen  men  committed  to  Mar- 
donius, a  detachment  of  whom  guarded  the 
royal  person  to  the  coast,  scarcely'  a  remnant 
was  left  of  so  many  millions.^    The  bridge 
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octenUtidiuly  eiPected  on  the  Hellespont  would 
have  presented,  had  it  remained  entire,  a  mor- 
tifjing  monument  of  past  grreatnesB^  But  this 
magnificent  fabric  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
tempest :  and  such  is  the  obscurity  with  which 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  compared  with 
the  blaze  of  grandeur  in  which  he  arrived 
there,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  crossed 
the  channel  in  a  Phcenician  shi^  of  war,  or 
only  in  a  fishing-bqat.*  Having '  returned  to 
Sardis,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
disappointment  of  ambition  by  the  gratification 
of  sensuality,  and  buried  himself  in  pleasures 
more  infamous  and  degrading,  and  not  less 
frightfully  criminal,  than  all  the  disgrace  which 
his  pride  had  incurred,  and  all  the  calamities 
which  his  subjects  had  either  inflicted  or  snf- 
fered.3 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  success,  they 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph 
and  resentment,  to  pureue  tli0  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian 
might  escape,  they  purposed  immediately  to 
sail  northward,  to  destroy  the  Persian  bridge- 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  to  intercept  their 
return.  This  design  was  recommended,  and 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who  having 
experienced  the  greatest  share  of  the  danger, 
felt  most  sensibly  the  joys  of  deliverance.  But 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that 
the  Persians  were  still  sufficiently  numerous  to 
afford  just  grounds  of  terror.  To  their  cow- 
ardice and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of 
strength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages 
over  them ;  but  should  the  impossibility  of  re- 
treat be  added  to  their  other  calamities,  they 
might  derive  courage  from  despair,  and,  by 
efforts  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  conse- 
quences of  their  past  errors  and  misfortunes. 
These  considerations,  first  suggested,  it  is  said, 
by  Euribiades  the  Spartan,  were  adopted  by 
Themistocles,  who  convinced  his  countiymen 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling 
that  one  man  should  be  lord  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  rather  than  their  own  prowess,  had  given 
them  the  victory  over  Xerxes;  a  prince  of  such 
folly  and  madness,  that  he  had  treated  with 
equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine, 
destroyed  the  sacred  temples,  overthrown  the 
venerable  altars  and  images,  and  impiously  in- 
sulted the  gods  of  the  Hellespont  with  stripes 
and  fetters.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Athe- 
nians, after  having  gloriously  repelled  tlie  com- 
mon enemy,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  wives  and  families,  to  sow  their  lands, 
rebuild  their  houses,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the 
most  industrious  activity,  the  dreadful  ravages 
committed  in  their  territories.' 

Themistocles  had  no  sooner  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he 
secretly  despatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to 
acquaint  the  great  king  with  the  danger  which 
he  had  so  nearly  escaped,  and  to  advise  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, which  agreed  with  the  suggestions  of 
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his  own  timidity.  Tho  rapidity  of  hiii  march 
conspired  with  other  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  his 
followers ;  and  the  crafly  Athenian,  who 
knowing  the  unstable  affeotions  of  the  molti* 
tude,  wished  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a 
king,  gained  the  double  advantiige  of  dispel- 
ling sooner  than  could  otherwise  have  happen- 
ed, that  deftructive  cloud  of  Barbarians  which 
hovered  over  his  country,  aiid  of  convincing 
their  leader,  that  he  was  in  part  indebted  for 
his  safety  to  that  very  roan  whose  oounsels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greec<^  had  occasioned 
his  affliction  and  disgrace. 

The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  se^ 
cond  act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  has, 
with  much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks  soon  understood  that,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  commanded  by  Maxdonius, 
were  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
don,  and  Thessaly,  with  a  design  to  take  the 
field  early  in  the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the 
fortqne  of  war.  This  intelligence  deterred  the 
Athenians  from  bringing  home  their  wives  and 
children,  as  they  originedly  intended,  from  Tr»- 
zen^,  Salamis,  and  £gina,  because  they  had 
reason  to  dread  that  their  country  would  ex- 
perience new  effects  of  Barbkrian  resentment. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens,  more 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  than  the  rest,  returned 
to  their  ancient  habitations ;  while  the  greater 
part  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  re- 
side with  their  friends  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modem  ideas,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  expect,  that  under  the  apprehension  of 
another  formidable  invasion,  the  Greeks  should 
have  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contribu- 
tions, levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  con- 
certing proper  measures  for  &e  public  defence. 
But  such  preparations  were  in  some  degree 
unnecessary,  because  in  the  Grecian  republics 
almost  every  citizen  was  a  soldier;  and  the 
different  states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly 
united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Besides,  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
that  early  age  obliged  them  to  observe  mlny 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered  with 
employments  seemingly  more  useful,  on  such 
an  important  emergency.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  instead  of  increasing  or  improving 
their  military  establishment,  the  Greeks  spent 
the  winter*  in  dividing  the  spoil ;  assigning  to 
the  different  commanders  the  prizes  of  conduct 
and  valour ;  performing  the  last  offices  to  the 
dead;  celebrating  tiieir  games  and  festivals; 
and  displaying,  both  in  the  multitude  of  their 
prayers,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  offer- 
ings, the  warmest  gratitude  to  their  protecting 
divinities.  The  dedications  to  the  gods  were 
intrinsically  valuable.  The  rewards  bestowed 
on  their  generals  were  simple  tokens  of  public 
esteem.  The  first  consisted  in  vases,  statues, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ;  the 
second  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive  :  a 
circumstance  which  made  Tigranes  the  Persian, 
exclaim,  ^* Heavens!  against  what  men  have 
we  come  to  contend?  insensible  to  interest, 
they  fight  only  for  gloiy !" 
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It  is  not  Burpiiiing,  thai  the  iostitutioiis  of 
Greece   should  have    deeelTed  an  untutored 
Barbarian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the 
modem  philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too 
often  daisied  by  their  splendour.  Yet  notwith- 
standing what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what, 
from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiquitj,  many 
modem  writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  of  disinterestedness  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  Grecians.    When  the  com- 
manders of  their  several  ships  and  squadrons 
assembled  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  naval 
and  militaiy  rewards,  each  captain,  with  a  sel- 
fishness equally  indelicate  and  unjust,  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  first  prize  of  merit ;  though 
moet  of  them  adcnowledged  the   desert  of 
Themistodes  as  second  to  their  own.'    This 
general  assignment  of  the  second,  while  all 
alike  assumed  the  first  place,  was  equivalent  to 
a  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian: 
and  the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  suffi* 
ciently  confirmed   the  decision.    The    usual 
marks  of  the  public  esteem  were  not  indeed 
attended  with  any  immediate  profit;  but  their 
'  coBseqaenoes  were  extrsmelv  benefictaL   Sup- 
ported by  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  commander  by  sea  or  land  frequently 
attained  an  authority,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  eqaally  adapted  to  flatter  pride  and  to 
gratify  avarice.    The  behaviour  of  Themisto- 
eles,  after  he  had  acquired  sufficient  merit  with 
the  public  to  justify  his  rapacity,  afifords  one 
memorable  example  of  this  kind ;  and  we  shall 
meet  with  many  mores  in  examining  the  sub- 
sequent erents  of  tlie  Grecian  history.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert  a 
plan  fo^  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  country,  the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid 
these  nnfortunale  islands  under  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, and  without  the  participation,  or  even 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues  zn  command,  en- 
riched himself  and  his  favourites.' 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  His  army  consisted  of 
the  Modes,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  Indians ; 
and  thourii  reduced  f^om  the  millioitt  which 
followed  Xerxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  it  was  thereby  rather  delivered  from 
an  nsslesB  encumbrsnce,  than  deprived  of  any 
real  strength.  Before  marching  from  Thes- 
saly,  his  superstition  engaged  hun  to  consult 
the  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  pr(»b^Iy  by 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous 
responses,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
negocastion,  before  he  had  recourse  to  arms. 
He  might  treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with 
communities.  By  the  former  method,  the  The- 
bans  assured  him,  that  he  might  become  master 
of  Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.  ^  You 
have  only,"  said  they,  ^  to  send  money  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  several  repubUcs.  In  this 
manner  you  will  divide  each  state  into  fac- 
tions ;  engage  them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when 
exhausted  by  mutual  hostilities,  they  will  rea- 
dily submit  to  your  demands."  Mardonius, 
instead  of  pursuing  this  judicious  system,  which 
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would  probably  have  been  suocesafhl,  seat 
Alexander,  king  of  Maoedon,  to  treat  with  siieh 
Athenians  as  had  returned  to  their  city.    This 
illustrious  ambassador,  who  boasted  an  Argive 
extraction,  was  the  tributary  prince  of  abariia- 
rous  country;  but  of  a  country  destined,  in  n 
future  age,  to  attain  empire  and  renown,  by 
the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  «f  his  immortal 
son.    The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly  wall 
qualified  for  executing  the  ofiSice  with  whidi 
Mardonius  had  entrusted   him,   because  his 
family  had  long  been  connected  with  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospif 
iality.    But  his  oommission  was  as  unwelcome 
as  his  visit  was  acceptable.    The  AthenianSi 
therefore,  delayed  calling  an  assembly  to  hear 
and  answer  his  discourss,  until  the  Sparteoe 
(who  were  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Mardo* 
nius)  should  send  ambassadors  to  assist  at  tho 
deliberadon.  When  ail  parties  were  convened^ 
Alexander  declared,  ^  That  he  was  sent  on  the 
part  of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message 
from  the  great  king,  intimating  his  wUl  to  for* 
give  their  past  injuries,  to  remstate  them  in 
their  possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and 
temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  ntuaber 
of  lus  firiends  and  confederates."    Mardoaiiis 
then  spoke  for  himself:  •«  What  madness,  O 
Athenians,  can  impel  you  to  maintain  waf 
against  a  monarch  whom  you  cannot  ezpeet 
ever  to  conquer,  nor  hdpe  alwtyt  to  resist  ?  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  number  and  prowess 
of  the  troops  under  my  command,  which,  for^^ 
midable  as  they  are,  make  but  a  small  part  of 
the  unbounded  resources  of  Xerxes.    Every 
year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  inoreasing 
superiority  of  strength ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a 
power  which  it  is  impossible  to  oppose ;  profit 
ere  it  be  too  late,  of  the  disposition  of  the  great 
king,  and  accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which 
foUy  alone,  not  fortitude  and  firmness,  can  en- 
gage you  to  decline."    Alexander  endeavoured 
to  add  weight  to  these  considerations,  by  ob- 
serving, ^  That  his  past  conduct  had  uniformly 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  tho 
Athenians ;  and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
of  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity  of  tho 
measures  now  in  agitation,  otherwise  he  should 
not  have  undertaken  to  propose  them.    He 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
being  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  admitted  into 
the  alliance  of  Xerxos ;  to  reflect  also  on  the 
dreadful    consequences  which   would  atten(| 
their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed  as  a 
prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
thereby  be  exposed  to  .inevitable  destruction."' 
As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his  dis- 
course, the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  ^  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom,  in 
order  to  resent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian 
allies,  Sparta  had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive war.    Could  the  Athenians  then,  for 
whose  sake  alone  the  war  which  now  extended 
over  aU  Greece  was  originally  undertaken, 
abandon  their  friends  and  confederates,  whose 
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iemcet  they  hod  e^ery  reason  to  approve? 
Could  they  aaeodate  with  Barbariaiu,  whose 
hostilities  they  had  every  reason  to  resent  f 
Sparta  afibctionately  sympathized  with  their 
sufferings,  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  their 
harvests  \  yet  the  confederates  in  general  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  they  had  maintain- 
ed their  wives  and  families,  supported  and 
educated    their  helpless    children,  cherished 
and  sustained    the  declining  years  of  their 
parents.    Their  generosity  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  if  the  Athenians  should  be  compelled 
again  to  abandon  their  country,  they  would 
again  find  the  same  hospitable  reception  in 
Peloponnesus ;  and  their  families,  if  it  became 
necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the  common 
expense,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself.  The 
Athenians  ought  to  remember,  that  neither 
justice,  nor  honour,  nor  fidelity,  can  be  expect- 
ed firom  tyrants  and  Barbarians."^     Having 
thus  spoken,  the  Lacedemonians,  as  well  as 
Alexander,  withdrew ;  and  the  Athenians,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  answered  both  parties  by 
the  voice  of  Aristides,  who,  as  archon,  or  chief 
magistrate,  presided  in  the  assembly :  first,  to 
the  Macedonian  they  replied,  ^*-  That  as  they 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  strength 
of  Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  in- 
sult of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their 
own.    Yet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no 
power  too  great  to  oppose.     Return  then,  and 
tell  ]!4ardonii|s,  that  the  Athenians  will  never 
make  peace  with  Xerxes,  while  the. sun  per- 
forms his  nnn"y^  course  in  the  heavens ;  but 
that,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  goda  and 
heroes,  whose  temples  and  images  the  tyrant 
has  impiously  destroyed,  we  will  resist  him  to 
the  last  extremity.    To  conclude :  come  not  a 
second  time  to  Athens  with  such  messages,  the 
insolence  of  which  may  make  us  for^ret  that 
you  are  our  friend,  and  connected  with  us  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospitality."     The 
answer  given  to  the  Lacedsmonian  ambassa- 
sadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain  of 
patriotism :  ^  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laoonia,  should  suppose  us  capable 
of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Per- 
sians, does  not  surprise  us;  but  it  is  indeed 
surprising,  that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta,  should 
entertain  the  same  groundless  fears ;  vou,  who 
have  so  often  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so 
many  occasions,  have  yourselves  witnessed  the 
disinterested    magnanunity  of  our   republic. 
Know  then,  that  the  richest  possessions  on 
earth,  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  fl^at  king, 
are  not  sufficient  to  seduce  our  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  Greece.    The  laws  of  God  and 
man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ;  or  if  all 
ties  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  retentmeni 
against  the  Persians  would  restnun  us.    We 
must  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  pros- 
trate images,  our  desolated  temples.    We  must 
avenge  the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  our  own ; 
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for  all  the  Greeks  have  the  same  religion,  lan- 
guage, lineage,  and  manners;  and,  while  an 
Athenian  survives,  will  never,  with  his  consent, 
make  peace  with  liie  Barbarians.  We  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  your  proffisred  kindness 
to  our  families ;  but  henceforth  we  hope  to 
provide  for  them,  without  giving  the  confede- 
rates any  trouble  on  their  account.  What  we 
request  of  you  is,  that  your  army  march  with 
all  possible  expedition  towards  BoBotia,  that 
our  united  resistance  may  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Barbarian,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  apprised 
of  our  determined  hostility,  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
ceed southward,  to  invade  Attica  a  second 
time."3 

This  conjecture  was  justified  by  the  event 
The  Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into 
BoBotia,  but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for 
the  expected  arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxilia- 
ries. To  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  just 
described  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  we  should 
have  imagined  that  there  was  a  generous  con- 
test of  patriotism  between  the  two  republics ; 
and  that  the  happiness  and  glory  of  Greece, 
not  the  interest  of  their  particmar  communities, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition.  But 
the  Greeks  had  often  much  patriotism  in  their 
speeches,  when  there  was  little  in  their  hearts ; 
and  the  Spartans,  who  had  lately  enlployed 
such  powerfbl  arguments  to  engage  Athens  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  totally  abandon- 
ed their  principles  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience.' Instead  of  issuinc  forth  in  order  to 
support  their  allies  in  Baotia,  they  remained 
within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to  forti^ 
that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such  addi- 
tional walls  and  bulwarlu  as  might  render  it 
impenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined, behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment, 
of  their  northern  allies. 

The  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by 
their  confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  desert 
their  country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to 
their  families  in  Saliunis,  when  Attica  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Persians.  While  the  fugitives 
continued  in  that  idand,  they  received  another 
embassy  from  Mardonius,  offering  them  the 
same  terms  which  they  had  formerly  rejected. 
They  still  persisted  in  rejecting  them ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  beheld,  without  appa- 
rent uneasiness,  from  the  shores  of  Salamisi 
their  territories^  again  laid  waste ;  their  cities, 
and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by  the  flames; 
and  every  thing  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed  by 
the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  country,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  the  effect  of  a  childish  resent- 
ment, Mardonius  returned  into  Bceotia,  that  hw 
troops  might  be  supplied  with  provisions;  and 
that,  should  the  enemy  offer  them  battle,  they 
might  engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than 
Attica  to  the  operations  of  cavaliy . 
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The  Atheniaiif,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sa- 
lamts  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  council 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  were  accompanied  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Platsa  and  Megara,  who  confirmed 
their  arguments  and  complaints.  With  the 
indignation  of  disappoint^  confidence,  they 
upbraided  the  indifierence  and  lukewarmness 
of  the  Spartans  in  the  common  cause ;  senti- 
ments which  ill  corresponded  with  their  own 
generous  ardour.  They  contrasted  the  base 
treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly  the  honour,  now 
the  disgrace  of  Greece,^with  the  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity of  Athens.  The  latter,  they  observed, 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  urged  by  resentment 
of  the  shameful  dereliction  on  the  part  of  her 
allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the  tenna  oflTered 
by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Peloponnesiana 
must  become  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed  but  a 
partial  and  feeble  defence ;  and  however  it 
might  secure  them  from  inroads-  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleeL' 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors, 
or  the  returning  sense  of  pubhc  utility,  over- 
came the  pusilLnimous  resolutions  formerly 
embraced  by  the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  t^ey 
now  first  determined  to  take  the  field.  Five 
thousand  Spartan  pike-men  were  accompanied 
by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots.  Their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  sent  their  respective  contin- 
gents; so  that  the  heavy-armed  men  raised  in 
Uie  peninsula  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Pansanias,  the  guardian  and  kins- 
man of  Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  Having 
marched  beyond  the  isthmus,  they  were*  joined 
by  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
Athenians,  and  by  a  superior  number  of  their 
allies  of  Megara,  Thespie,  Platsa,  Salamis, 
Eub<ea,  and  Jlgina.  The  whole  heavy-armed 
troops  amount^  to  nearly  forty  thousand ;  the 
light-armed  were  the  thirty-five  thousand  He- 
lots, attendants  on  the  Spartans,  and  about  as 
many  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  attended  the 
ether  divisions  of  the^army.^ 

Mardonius  having  mardied  into  Bceotia,  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  iEsopua.  His  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  they 
waited  the  enemv's  approach,  of  which  they 
were  secretly  informed  by  the  Anrivea,  were 
employed  in  building  a  square  rortification, 
tbout  five  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ftont;  a  work 
of  little  utility,  since  it  could  only  defend  a 
small  portion  of  a  camp  which  extended  many 
miles,  from  the  Theban  town  of  Erythrea,  to 
the  territory  of  the  Platnans.  The  Greeks 
Having  arrived  in  those  parts,  took  post  at  the 
foot  cf  mount  Citheron,  directly  opposite  to  the 
enemy. 

The  hostile  armies  remained  eleven  days  in 
their  encampments,  during  which  several  inci- 
dents happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  man- 
nen  and  character  of  those  great  bodies  of  men^ 
who  weresoon  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  each 
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other.  Of  the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries 
north  of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  bI» 
ready  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  the  least 
disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius. 
Yet  as  all  their  neighbours  had  submitted  to 
his  arms,  they  reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a 
thousand  soldier8,>weU  armed,  and  commanded 
by  Harmocydes,  a  citizen  of  great  influence  and 
authority.  They  had  not  continued  many  days 
in  the  Persian  army,  when  an  order  came  from 
Mardonius  (the  reason  was  unknown,)  for  the 
Phocians  to  be  detached  from  the  rest,  and  en- 
camped in  a  separate  body  on  the  pUm.  They 
had  no  sooner  obeyed  his  command,  than  the 
whole  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight,  and 
soon  formed  themselves  in  hostile  array.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  the  Phocians,  and 
particularly  to  their  prudent  commander,  that 
Mardonius,  suspecting  their  fidelity,  or  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  inveterate  enemiea 
the  ThtfBsalians,  had  determined  their  destruc- 
tion. Harmocydes  therefore,  pointing  to  the 
cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  **  You  see 
those  men,  who  come  with  an  evident  intention 
to  destroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Grecians,  tod 
exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  desperata 
defence,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  a  dis- 
honourable fate.'*  While  he  yet  spoke,  the 
Phocians  seised  their  arms,  arranged  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each 
other  in  redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  every 
side  a  firm  circle  of  protended  lances.  Their 
warlike  appearance  struck  terror  into  the  sur- 
rounding doud  of  B^barians,  who  advanced 
brandishing,  and  a  few  of  the  nearest  throwing, 
their  javelins:  but  farther  they  ventured  not  to 
proceed ;  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  sufficed  to  repel  them;  they  retired  in 
haste  to  the  Persian  camp.  A  herald  was  then 
sent  by  Mardoniys,  ^  desiring  the  Phocians  to 
take  courage,  nor  to  dread  urther  hostilities ; 
that  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  brave 
men,  contrary  to  the  account  which  he  jiad  re- 
ceived of  them ;  and,  if  they  displayed  their 
valour  in  the  Persian  cause,  they  should  find  it 
impossible  to  oonquer.either  Xerxes  or  himself 
in  good  offices."^ 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 
of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident related  by  the  same  historian  proves, 
that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their 
commanders,  the  Persians  were  not  universally 
deficient  in  wisdom.  While  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  iBsopus,  a  wealthy  Theban, 
named  Attasinus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  &tty 
of  his  most  distinguished  ofiiceis,  to  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment.  The  feast  was  given  at 
Thebes,  and  an  equal  number  of  Bceotians  were 
called  to  it  Among  these  was  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomenus,  and  a  person  of  Uie 
highest  distinction  in  that  city.  Two  of  the 
guests  were  placed  on  each  couch;  and,  as. 
Thersander  himself  related  to  Herodotus,  his 
Persian  companion,  after  supper,  entering  into 
conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  temfied, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  event  of  the  present  war. 
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H«  Ad  not  evM  iieattate  to  declwe  his  fiitn 
ppnmiitii,  tiutt  ftw  Pvniaiui  would  Banrive,tii 
aliBtgMkent.  When  uirad  by  the  Theban, 
"Why  be  did  not  ccHBDranic^te  his  opinion  to 
his  gemumlf  he  .saidf  that  men  of  plain  eense 
and  hoaeety  had  seldom  much  influence  with 
the  crcat.  li  appeared  from  the  whole  fenor 
of  ]|is  ducotin^,  that  there  were  many  people 
in  the  Fenian  army,  whq,  like  himself,  la*;- 
nwnted  tho  niad  ambition  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
fat^  rasliness  of  Mardonius;  and  who,  while 
(hey  respected  M^eir  stations  and  dreaded  their 
power,  despised  thur  char^ters,  and  condemned 
their  oondact.1  Th^s  obseryation  i^  is  proper 
te  mal^e  for  the  honqnr  of  hnman  nature.  In 
abeoluto  Epyemnients,  \%  is  said  that  men  obey, 
|ika  a  flodk  qf  ffheep^  the  voice  of  a  despot ;  yet 
it  may  be  said  with  e(|ual  truth,  that  amidst  the 
obedience  extdrted  by  fear,  they  often  see  and 
remt  \hB  foU^  of  their  shepherd. 

in  thia  aitaation,  it  was  scarcely  to  'be  ex- 
pected that  the  hostile  camps  should  remain 
withoat  freqaent  skirmishes.  These  preludes 
t«  the  general  engagement  ended  favourably 
f<tr  the  'Grecians.  Three  thousand  soldiers, 
fttMlshed  by  the  rooky  district  of  Megara,  were 
poeted  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy^s 
cavaby,  by  whose  incursions  they  had  been  so 
iniich  narassedt  that  they  determmed  to  aban- 
i^QA  that  difficult  station.  Before  executing 
their  design^  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Grecian 
gwierals,  intimating  the  resolution  they  had 
tabm  ftom  neceafedty,  and  at  the  same  time 
hintinf  the  injustice  of  4^ainin^  them,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  encampment,  in  a  post  of 
MMiinr  danger,  which  though  they  had  hither- 
10  indeed  maintained  with  singular  constancy 
and  fbttitnde,  Uiey  now  fbond  Uiemselves  una- 
hlb  longef  to  defbnd.  Pausamas  addressed  him* 
■etf  saceessively  to  the  whole  army,  tp  know 
whethei'  any  division  was  willing  to  change 
pestfe  with  the  Megarians.  AO  were  silent,  or 
declined  the  proposal  on  fHvolous  pretences. 
The  Athenians  alone,  actuated  by  that  loVe  of 
phS'^Hhincnce  which  they  did  not  mord  ar- 
dently 4etAtt  than  they  justly  deserved,  volun- 
tarily offered  their  services  on  this  trying 
o«icasion.  They  had  not  long  occupied  the  im- 
piMtaiit  post,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  began 
to  aasanlt  them.  The  assault  they  repelled 
wit^  fitoor,  and  MasisUus  tiie  Persian  gene* 
rU  fell  Ih  the  action.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
•aed,  kiCeording  to  ancient  custom,  around  the 
body  t»f  the,  de^  *Fhe  Athenians  at  length 
galn^  posse'amon  of  it ;  though  they  began  to 
l^ve  Way  be^Mre  the  general  attack  of  the  ho»e, 
yet  ^ipon  being  supported  by  a  reinforcement 
tf&m  the  main  body,  they  agun  recovered  their 
ffr6nnd,  and  compelled  the  Persians  to  retire. 
When  the  first  unwelcome  messengers  arrived 
in  the  camp  with  an  account  of  their  own  de*- 
feat^  and  the  deatii  of  the  general,  Mardonius 
and  his  attendants  burst  into  tears ;  their  la^ 
nkMital&bns  w«fe  ioon  communicated  to  the 
tTMJl^  and  diilNMcrd  over  the  army,  whose 
plUhUtJS  cri^  RBed  th«  Whole  land  of  Bootia. 
Tfce  ^ttfedltnt  iotn  their  hair,  disfigured  their 
fhteii  ahd  diipUyed  ete^y  symptom  of  iaiM- 
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rable  wt> ;  for  they  had  lost  Maaistias,  who  in 
comeliness  and  stature  was  the  first  of  their 
generals,  and  in  military  courage  and  address 
only  second  to  Mardonius.^ 

The  Grecians  having  thus  bravely  delivered 
Uiemselves  from  the  incunions  of  tiie  Persiaq 
cavalry,  were  now  exposed  to  a  still  greater  in- 
convenience, the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
soon  obliged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  suc- 
cess aflbrded  a  favourable  moment  for  executing 
this  dangerous  measure.  They  proceeded  in 
anna  along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  pre- 
pared to  repel  tho  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  con- 
verting the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.  They  arrived  without  opposition 
at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  a  plain 
near  the  village  of  Hysia,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Platiea,  interspersed  with  many  gentle  emi- 
nences, adorned  with  a  grove  and  temple 
sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  enriched 
by  the  copious  fountain  Gaigaphia ;  a  neces- 
sary resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy,  by 
means  of  their  cavalry  and  arehers,  commanded 
both  sides  of  the  ^sopus. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to 
defend  every  thing  most  dear  to  them,  should 
have  preserved  in  tiie  field  perfect  agreement 
and  unanimity;  especially  as  the  Greeks,  on 
some  occasions  at  least,  seemed  sensible  that 
mutual  union  was  necessary  for  the  general 
safety.    When  the  allies  on  both  sides  the 
isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica,  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths,  to 
maintain  with  steadfast  adherence  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  tp 
obey  the  command  of  tlieir  leaders,  and  to  bury 
their  companions  slain  in  battle.     Should  for- 
tune render  Ihem  victorious  (which  to  their 
present  ardour  seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of 
doubt,)  they  swore  never  to  demolish  any  city 
whose  inhabitants  had  concurred  with  the  general 
voice  on  this  important  occasion,  and  never  to 
rebuild  the  temples  de&ced  by  the  Barbarians, 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  most  distant  poAterity, 
as    a    monument    of  sacrilegious   rage,  and 
an  incitement  to  honourable  revenge.    They 
swore  also  to  institute  an  annual  festival  de- 
nominated the  Common  Liberty,'  and  to  con- 
secrate  public    games    and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddesiB,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and 
the  venerable  object  of  their  wonhip.    Bat 
these  public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not 
long  to  aictuate  them.     We  have  already  had 
occasimi  to  remark  several  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching animosity.    Their  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed, 
even  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between 
rival  republics,  but  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every 
community. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Tegeans,  about  the  command  of  the 
left  wmg.  Both  parties  yielded  Uie  right,  as 
the  place  of  greatest  honour  to  the  Bjmrtans. 
But  the  citizens  of  Tegea,  in  number  three 
thousand,  had  been  long  deemed  the  best  8<^- 
diers  ia  Arcadia;  and  in  all  the  conjunct  ex- 
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peditions  of  the  Peloponnewiaiist  they  had 
•IwajB  obtained,  luirivaUed,  the  eecond  hon- 
ours of  the  field.  These  thej  profeesed  them- 
eelyee  unwilling  to  relinqiiiflh,  alleging  the 
heroic  exploits  of  their ,  ancient  ki^ga ;  and 
.asserting,  ^that  the  actions  of  the  Athenians^ 
performed  either  during  their  royal  or  demo- 
cratical  govemment,  could  not  bear  a  compari- 
son with  their  own:  they  appealed  on  this 
subject  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  whose  decision  in  their  favour 
i^ey  rather  claimed  than  requested."  This 
bold  pretension  the  Athenians  easily  repelled, 
by  the  lustre  of  their  usual  eloquence.  *^  We 
know,**  said  they,  ^'that  the  Greeks  are  here 
asaemUed,  not  to  dispute  about  precedency^ 
but  to  fight  the  Barbarian.  Tet,  as  the  Tegeans 
have  mentioned  iheir  snoeators,  it  becomes  us 
to  maintain  the  immortal  renown  of  our  own. 
Need  we  mention  their  ancient  Tictories  over 
the  impious  Thebans;  their  chastisement  of  the 
insolent  Eurystheus;  their  generous  protection 
of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Hercules?  When 
Oreece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Amaacms, 
and  afterwards  by  the  fiercer  savages  of  Scjrthia 
and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  resisted  and  over- 
came the  common  enemy.  What  people  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of 
Troy?  But  perhaps  we,  who  now  address  you, 
have  degenerated  firom  the  glory  of  our  ances- 
tors. Let  the  battie  of  Maratiion  efface  the 
foul  suspicion.  There,  unaided  and  alone,  we 
defended  the  general  safety,  maintained  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  rused,  by  the  prowess  of 
our  single  republic,  a  trophy  over  forty  nations. 
This  expldt,  had  we  no  other  to  iJlege,  en- 
titles us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the  Tegeans, 
and  to  far  higher  honours.  But  the  present  is 
not  a  time  for  such  contests ;  place  us  there- 
fore, O  Spartans!  in  whatever  station  you 
think  fit;  there,  we  will  behave  like  bnve 
men."  Their  words  were  scarcely  ended,  when 
the  whole  army  of  the  Lacedtemonians  cried 
out  with  one  consent,  (^That  the  Athenians 
were  far  more  worthy  than  the  Tegeans,  or  any 
nation  of  Arcadia,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
left  wing  i**  accordingly  they  assumed  that  im- 
portant post^ 

Mean  time  the  Barbarian  army  approadied. 
The  Modes  and  Pernans  encamped  on  the 
plain,  fronting  the  Spartans:  the  Grecian  auxi- 
liaries were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Athenians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  reason  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  the 
Athenian  bravery,  which  they  had  already 
fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon; 
and  as  the  Thebans  were  the  most  poweriul 
and  the  warmest  of  their  fi»reign  allies,  as  well 
as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Athens,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  posted.  Arabignoos 
oracles,  attended  by  unfavourable  omens  and 
prophecies,  had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius 
fVom  ventaritig  a  general  engagement;  and  he 
was  at  length  detertnined  to  this  measure,  not 
Aom  any  auspicious  change  in  iim  admoni- 
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tions  of  heaven^*  but  from  the  apparent  timi- 
dity ocoasioned  by  the  real  dissensions  of  the 
Greeks.  . 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius 
desire  to  preserve,  made  Pansanias  wish  to 
alter,  the  relative  disposition  Qf  their  respective 
camps.  Excepting  in  the  glorioys  contest  at 
Thermopylas,  in  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to  death  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  the 
Spartans  had  never  contended  with  the  Modes; 
but  they  had  often  fought  and  conquered  the 
BoBotians.  Pausanias  therefi>re  derired  (for, 
thouffh  dignified  with  the  titie  of  general,  he 
could  not  command)  the  Athenians  to  change 
places  with  his  countrymen.  This  request  was 
cheerftillyNiomplied  with;  but  other  cireom* 
stances  sowed  dissension  in  the  Athenian 
camp.*  The  quiet  likewise  of  the  Lacedamo* 
nians  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  the  Spartan 
next  in  command ;  and  conspiring  with  these 
internal  animosities,  the  Persian  horse  beat  up 
their  quartan,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and, 
by  an  unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  their 
watering-place.  It  thus  became  necessary  again 
to  decamp.  The  obscurity  of  midnight  was 
chosen  as  the  most  convenient  time  for  effect* 
ing  this  purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  le* 
treat  was  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards 
the  source  of  the  iCsopus,  and  confined  between 
that  river  and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was 
at  least  preferred  by  the  majority;  for  the 
GreeJis  were  by  no  means  unanimous :  so  that 
when  the  march  was  ordered,  many  of  the 
allies  abandoned  their  leaders;  others  took 
reftige  in  the  neighbouring  temples,  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  the  horse;  while  Anompharetus 
the  Spartan  declared,  >«  That  neither  he,  nor 
the  division  under  his  command,  should  ever 
fly  firom  the  enemy :"  and  in  consequence  of  its 
dispersion  in  so  many  different  directions,  the 
Grecian  army  presented  next  morning  the  ap^ 
pearance,  not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a 
flight  or  rout. 

Mardonius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  had 
changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now 
informed,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Laoedaamonians  and  Athenians  were  stUl  within 
his  reach ;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Hav-» 
ing  sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting  to 
fifty  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  bravest  of  the  Persiah  troops 
against  that. portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never  did  the  contrast  appear  greater,  than  in 
the  opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
hostile  armies  on  this  occasion.  The  Barbari- 
ans, ill  armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline) 

5  The  proplMts  eonmaltad  wars  Greeks,  who  perhapi 
locretly  terved  the  cause  of  their  country.  Mardonius  re- 
solved to  engace  the  enen^,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus, 
vrithovt  regarding  their  predictions.  Alexander  of  Maoedon 
cone  in  the  nif  nt  to  the  Grecian  eamp,  to  give  iotirnKtioa 
of  that  resolutiofl :  vet  Mardonius  seeim  to  have  been  im* 
snediately  determined  to  attack,  by  Um  eiroiiaMluicM  men 
taoned  faitheteJCt. 
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adnooed  without  order,  and  with  a  loud  in- 
•ultiBg  noise.  The  LacedemimuuiB^carefuUjr 
cohered  with  their  ahieldf,  observed  m  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  the  heavenlj 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  thej  patientlj 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  ene- 
my  threw  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausa- 
nias,  casting  his  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the 
protection  of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  the 
ehanging  aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious 
answet  to  hu  prayer,  they  proceeded  with  in- 
trepidity to  close  with  their  opponenti.^  The 
Persians,  reinforced  with  the  Sace,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  sustained  tl^e  attack  with  great  bravery. 
Immense  numbers  were  slain ;  but  new  num- 
ben  suoceeded,  crowding  together  in  tumultu- 
ous disorder,  and  making  a  hideous  outcry,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to 
devour  the  enemy*  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a 
white  steed  of  uncommon  strength  and  swift- 
ness, was  diitanguished  in  every  part  of  the 
battle  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  but 
still  more  by  deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was 
attended  by  a  thousand  horsemen,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike 
ambitious  to  imitate  the  example,  and  to  emu- 
late the  ftme,  of  their  leader.  Had  their  skill 
been  equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  they  previ- 
ously bestowed  as  much  pains  in  disciplining 
their  troops,  as  in  improving  their  own  agility 
and  address,  either  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
conquered,  or  the  battle  must  have  remained 
doubtful.  But  the  Barbarians  acted  without 
union  or  concert ;  and  as  they  fouffht  singly, 
ware  successively  defeated.  It  is  the  nature, 
and  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  cavalry,  not 
to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to  the  redu- 
plication of  their  ranks.  The  Grecian  phalanx, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth;  the 
ranks  behind  supported  those  before ;  no  power 
was  misspent  or  unezerte^ ;  and  the  effect  might 
be  continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irre- 
sistible. Availing  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  Lacedemonians  thickened  their 
ranks,  extended  their  spears,  sustained  the 
shock,  and  penetrated  the  depth,  of  the  brave 
Persian  squadron.  Mardonius  fell  by  the  for- 
tunate arm  of  the  Spartan  Aieinmestus.^  The 
death  of  the  general  was  immediately  followed 
by-  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  flight  of  the  Barbarian, 
army.  Artabazus,  the  Parthian  chief,  had  from 
the  begrinning  condemned  the  rash  measures 
of  Mai^onius.  He  commanded  forty  thousand 
men,  who  were  prepared  on  every  occasion  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  leader.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  confusion  of  the  Persians,  he 
made  the  signal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field. 
He  conducted  them  through  the  territory  of 
the  Phocians,  and  arriving  by  hasty  mirches  at 
the  HeUespoat,  before  the  news  of  the  defeat 


1  Hsrodot.  1.  ix.  e.  Ixii.  et  leq. 

9  CompoMd  of  two  Greek  wordi,  which  may  be  tniulatod 
"  of  immoilBl  memory:"  an  iaetanoe,  amoDgmany,  that  the 
Oreekfl  freqneatlj  gave  namee  ebaracteriitic  of  iwnoiu ;  a 
eoatom  wmeh  likewiie  prevailed  mneh  among  the  Jewa. 
8ee  Michaetii*!  Traadalioa  and  Annotatiom  oo  Geneni, 
p.  97.  ft  ptmBi. 


and  death  of  Mardonius,  returned  in  safety  tv 
the  Asiatic  coaat,  with  the  forces  entrusted  to 
his  care.' 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  bays 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by 
a  considerabie  fortification.  The  Spartans  pur- 
sued them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable 
to  force  their  encampment.  The  Tegeans  and 
other  troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  im- 
pression could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians,  These  generous  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  behaviour  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  traitors  furnished  the 
occasion  of  an  easy  victory ;  for,  unable  to  meet 
the  just  reproaches  and  indignant  looks  of  their 
countrymen,  they  soon  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more 
honourable  than  resistance.  The  Thebans 
alone  opposed  with  great  perseverance  the 
Athenian,  valour;  they  did  not  desist  from 
hostility,  till  several  hundreds  were  slain ;  and 
when  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  they  fled  to- 
wards BoBotia,  and  shut  themselves  up  withm 
the  strong  walls  of  their  city.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing these  fugitives,  though  their  domestic  and 
inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  with  a  laudable 
moderation  and  prudence,  probably  inspired  by 
Aristides,  then  one  of  their  generals,  directed 
their  mat^ch  towards  the  LacedflBmonian  forces, 
which  had  already  engaged  and  put  to  flight 
the  main  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  came  in  time  to  complete  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  day.  They  attacked 
with  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification,  which 
had  been  in  vain  assailed  by  their  allies;  and 
having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp.  They  were  followed  by  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by  tBe 
Spartans.  The  Barbarians  were  seized  with 
consternation  at  seeing  ilo  many  myriads  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  space.  The  means  ot 
their  expected  safety  became  the  principal 
cause  of  their  destruction.  Fear  hindered  them 
to  fight;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly;  the 
great  number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous 
for  the  victors  to  give  quarter;  resentment  of 
past  injuries  prompted  them  to  rev^ge;  of 
near  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  not 
two  thousand  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Grecian 
spear.^ 

The  event  6f  this  bloody  engagement  not 
only  delivered  the  Greeks  l^om  the  danger  of 
servitude,  but  gave  them  possession  of  greater 
wealth  than  they  could  ever  have  expected  to 
possess.  In  his  precipitate  retreat  from  Greece, 
Xerxes  left  behind  him  all  his  riches  and  mag^ 
nificence.  His  most  valuable  efiects  were  be* 
stowed  on  Mardonius,  the  flatterer  of  his  uicli- 
nations,  and  the  unfortunate  minister  of  his 
revenge.  The  rest  was  divided  among  his  in^- 
rior  favourites;  and  independent  of  the  bounty 
of  the  prince,  the  tenU  of  the  Persian  noblej 
furnished  a  wide  profusion  of  elegance  an" 
splendour.  Couches  magnificently  «"*^'®l^*i[! 
ed;  tables  of  gold  and  sUver;  bowls  and  gobleti 


3  Harodot.  1.  ix.  c  Izr. 
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of  gold;  ftalls  and  mangers  of  bnui,  corioualy 
wrought , and  ornamented;  chains,  bracelets, 
ecimetan,  some  of  solid  gold,  others  adorned 
with  precious  stones;  and,  to  crown  all,  many 
chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at  that 
time,  and  continued  long  afterwards,  to  be 
canant  in  Greece.  Among  the  conunon  mass 
of  spoil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Per- 
sian women,  besides  innumerable  horses  and 
camels.  The  whole  being  collected  into  one 
place,  the  tenth  was  oodsecrated  to  the  gods. 
A  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  bestowed  on  the 
freneraL  Peculiar  presents  were  ofiered  to  the 
temples  of  Olympian  Joye,  Isthmian  Neptune, 
and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  favourite  divinities 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name;  nor  did  the  Athe- 
■iane  foiget  to  show  particular  gratitude  to 
their  adorod  Minerva.  Prizes  were  afterwards 
distributed  among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving 
warriors;  for  though  the  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained with  little  blood,  yet  several  hundreds 
had  fidleoi  especially  of  tlra  most  generoua  and 
daring ;  among  whom,  were  ninety -one  Spar- 
tans, fifty-two  Athenians  and  sixteen  men  of 
Tegea.  Callicrattides,  a  Spartan,  the  bravest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  before  Pausanias,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  the  sacrifice,  had  given  the  signal  of 
engagement  As  he  fell,  he  said  to  those  around 
him,  that  he  was  contented  to  die  for  Greece, 
bat  regretted  dying  ingloriously,  having  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  himself  or  the  com- 
mon cause.  But  in  the  battle  itself  none  of 
the  warriors  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery  as  Aristodemus,  who  alone  of  three 
hundred  Spartans  survived  the  action  at  Ther- 
mopyln.  This  circumstance  had  rendered  hin^ 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base 
desertion  of  his  companions.  The  most  heroic 
deeds  could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public;  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  Spar- 
tans, that  even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he 
had  determined  to  seek  a  voluntary  death  in 
order  to  efiiace  the  stain  of  his  former  infamy, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  those  honours 
which  are  deservedly  bestowed  en  the  genuine 
efforts  of  spontaneous  valour.* 

The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  field 
of  battle  conspicuous  trophies  of  their  renown, 
and  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  dedicating  temples  and  statues  to 
the  tutelary  deities  of  Platsa,  the  illustrious 
scene  of  victory.  A  few  dajrs  were  spent  in 
these  transactions ;  alter  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  universal  consent,  to  march  into 
Boeotia,  in  order  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the 
Thebans.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  walls.  The  citizens,  who  were 
not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  obnoxious, 
escaped  general  destruction  by  surrendering 
the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  abetted  the  ia- 
tereet  of  the  Modes.  The  traitors  were  carried 
to  Corinth,  c<mdemned  without  trial,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen  who 

5  H«rodot  i.  ix.  c  bo. 


had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salainik,  ftnd  Platasa, 
in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in* 
depend^nce.^ 

The  battle  of  Piat«a  was  fought  the  twenty* 
second  of  September;  and  on  the  same  day 
another  battle,  not  less  glorious  or  less  decisive, 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the 
promontory  of  Mycal^  in  Ionia,  opponte  to  the 
isle  of  Samoa.  The  shattered  reipnant  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on 
the  fatal  twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year,  took  refuge  in  the  fHendly  ports  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  victorious  armament  had  suffered 
too  much  in  repeated  shocks  with  a  superior 
force,  to  engage  at  that  late  season  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy,  whose  strength,  amounting 
to  above  four  hundred  vessels,  waa  still  neariy 
the  double  of  their  ownl  The  little  squadron 
of  Themistocles,  averse  to  inactivity,  found 
occupation,  as  we  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, in  laying  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  under 
contribution.  The  great  body  of  the  fleet  ren- 
dezvoused in  the  harbours  of  JEgiaa.  There 
the  Grecians  continued  during  the  winter,  and 
before  the  season  fof  action  approadhed,  the 
command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  the 
Athenian,  and  on  Leoty  chides  the  Spartan  king. 
To  these  commanders,  whose  abilitiee  and  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  republics  we  for- 
merly had  an  opportunity  to  mention,  there 
arrived  early  in  the  spring  a  secret  deputation 
from  several  cities  of  Ionia,  intreatinr  that  the 
valour  of  the  European  Greeks,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  employed  in  their  own  de- 
fence, might  be  still  further  exerted  in  deliver- 
ing from  bondage  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In 
consequence  of  this  invitation  the  fleet  sailed 
eastward,  and  had  scarcely  leashed  the  coast 
of  Delos,  when  a  second  embassy  came  from 
the  Samians,  proposing  the  same  measures  as 
the  first,  and  further  ^ding,  that  the  Persian 
fleet,  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa, 
miffht  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  difficulty.  The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating 
the  war;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at  sea,  had  re- 
tired to  the  Ionic  coast,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  ships 
on  shore,  but  surrounded  them  with  a  ditch 
and  palisade,  and  even  a  stone  wall  of  consi- 
derable strength.  The  vessels  thus  secured, 
the  sailors  amounting  to  forty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Artayndes,  formed  a  camp  along  the 
shore.  Tncy  were  reinforced  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Tigrancs,  computed  at  rizty  thou- 
sand. It  appears  not  whether  this  powerful  body 
of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  landing 
of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  computation 
could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  num- 
ber. It  seems  most  probable  that  they  disdain- 
ed this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  'sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  should  form  the 
important  prize  of  victory. 
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TbA  Qraeka  did  not  deelulli  the  battle.  Xaa* 
tippw  if  eaid  to  have  made  uae  of  a  atmilar 
eontriyanoe  with  that  employed  by  Tii^misto* 
clef  at  Artemiaom,  fi»r  depriying  the  enemy  of 
their  Grecian  auziliaxieB.^  A  more  probable 
stratagem  ia  aeoribed  to  Leotychidee,  who,  in 
order  to  eneonrage  his  troopa,  ii  said  to  have 
ioduetpottdy  spread  a  report  that  their  coun- 
tiymen  had  obtained  a  signal  yictory  at  Platca« 
This  report,  by  whateyer  meana^  it  was  raised 
and  cii^olated,  had  doubtless  a  considerable 
effect  in  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other 
drcomstanoes.  not  lees  powerful,  were,  the 
general  reyolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the 
silent  contest  of  honour  between  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians.  Among  the  Barbarian  troops 
the  Persians  behayed  with  uncommcm  bravery ; 
and  on  the  side  o£  the  Grecians,  the  battle  of 
Mycal^  was  inore  bloody  than  any  other  fought 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  deseryee  attention, 
that,  in  all  these  memorable  actions,  the  Greeks 
had  no  resource  but  in  victory.  But  the  Bar- 
barians had  provided  probable  means  of  sa&ty, 
even  in  case  of  at  defeat.  On  the  present  occa- 
eion  they  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  secure  a 
retreat  within  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  but  to 
acquire  m  undisturbed  passage  through  the 


narrow  defiles  of  Mycal^.  Tei  itU  theae  pro- 
cautions  were  ineffectual  against  the  valour 
and  fortune  of  the  Greeks*  The  Milesians;, 
posted  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  mountain,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting, 
their  escape.  The  Spartans  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  in  that  direction ;  while 
the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  allies  of  Corinth, 
Sicyen,  and  Trezen^,  advanced  with  undaunt- 
ed bravery  to  attack  their  camp.  The  Asiatio 
Greeks,  who  at  all  tines  acknowledged  tho 
warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  European  bre- 
thren, emulated,  in  the  present  engagement 
alone,  in  which  they  fought  for  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  the  admired  valour  of  their  an- 
cestors. Above  forty  thousand  Persians  perish^ 
ed  in  the  field;  many 'fell  in  the  pursuit,  or 
in  defendbg  their  entrenchments;  the  re- 
mainder fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  them- 
selves secure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Sardis.  Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  fi-eedom 
of  Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  poaseesicn  of 
the  Asiatio  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  prize 
of  the  victors;  and  thus  the  ezpe^Ution  of 
Xerxes,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave 
Europe,  restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion 
of  Asia.* 


CHAPTER  XI, 

MiUlary  Glory  of  Oreeee-^Enemia  to  tohom  that  Country  wu  expoied^Foundaiion  and  Gfowth 
of  Carthagtwr-T^  JUmruhirig  Condition  of  Magna  Gracia — Exeita  the  Jealoiuy  of  the  Car- 
thaginiant-^Who  enter  into  a  League  with  Xerzu — The  object  of  this  ^lUanee — Causes  of 
the  sisigular  Prosperity  of  Jdagyui  Graeia — History  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  his  Philosophy — 
The  Carthaginians  invade  Sicily — Their  Disasters — Glory  ^  Gtion — His  Dreaty  vfiih  the 
Carthaginians^Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Magna  Grceeia, 
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HE  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  forms  the  most  glorious  era  in  the 
history  of  Greece.  While  the  republics  of 
^,  Athens  and  Sparta  humbled  the 

Uiymp.       p^j^  Qf  ^gj^  ^^  flourishing  set- 

A  ^'  Ann  tlements  on  the  Hellespont  and 
A.  ^.  4W.  ^^  Hadriatic  overawed  the  fierce 
Barbarians  of  Europe  ;*  and  the  southern 
colony  of  Cyren^  restrained,  within  their  native 
limits,  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Libyans.^ 
The  north,  south,  and  east  thus  acknowledging 
the  aaoendant  of  the  0recian  valour  and 
genius,  Rome  still  contended  in  the  west,  with 
the  obstinacy  of  the  yolsci,^  for  the  rude  vil- 
lages of  Latium :  yet  on  this  side,  from  which 
the  stream  of  conquest  was  destined,  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  T^reeks 


1  The  itorv  ii  impfobabI«,  boeaoM  the  AtuBiit  Greeki 
hftd  already  aeclared  their  intentien  to  ravolt.  It  wm  not 
the  ifltereit  of  Xantippu*,  therefore,  to  make  the  PeruBiu 
mipect  their  fidelttjr,  siooe  treacherous  friends  are  always 
more  danieroue  than  open  enemiei. 

8  Herodotiie,  (I.  ix.  c  c.)  and  IModonu  0*  xi*  e.  zzxv.) 
difler  io  their  acoounts. 

3  Herodot.  t.  ix.  c.  xc.— e.  cxitr.    Dibdoroa  Bicolus,  L  xi. 
3CXxiT.-HS.  xxxriii. 

4  Herodot.  1.  Ti.  Tbocydid.  L  L 

5  Strabo,  1.  xrii.  6  Diodor.  L  zi. 


I  had  already  most  danger  to  apprehend,  and 
most  laurels  to  acquire;  not,  however,  from 
Rome,  but  from  the  implacable'  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name. 

The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage, 
which  have  been  so  successfully  adorned  by 
poetical  fiction,  are  very  imperfectly  explained 
in  history.  It  is  known,  that  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years^  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  Phcenician  colony  settled  on  that  fertile 
projecture  of  the  African  coast,  which  boldly 
advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  me6t,  as  it 
were,  and  to  defy  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
planted  in  the  following  century  by  Greeks, 


7  With  what  energy  does  Virgil  express  the  elemal  en- 
faiity  between  Rome  and  Carthage  ? 

Littora  littoribus  contraria,  flucUbus  undas, 
Impreeor,  arma  armis ;  pugoent  ipsiquo  nepotee. 

^neid.  1.  iv. 

8  B.  C.891.  Petav.  do  Doctr.  Tempomm.  Yet,  as  there 
is  a  gap  in  the  Carthaginian  history  of  several  centnriei, 
every  man  of  taste  will  be  desiroos  of  extending  the  duration 
of  this  dark  and  unknown  period,  to  have  the  i^easore  of 
believing  that  ^neas  and  Dido  were  contemporaries :  an 
opinion  more  probable  than  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
would  bring  down  the  time  of  ^fineas  and  the  era  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  age  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Car- 
IhagQ. 
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with  whom  tha  republic  of  Carthage,  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  her  groat  Hannibal,  WAge4  many 
cruel  and  bloody  wars.  For  three  centuries  after 
their  establiahment)  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  silently  but  successfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  their  artisans,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  their  mariners ;  above  all,  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  their  government,  which  had 
been  established  on  such  admirable  principles, 
that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  tiU  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle,*^  no  tyrant  had 
oppressed  the  freedom,  no  sedition  had  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Carthage. 'o 

From  this  peaceful  and  happy  obscurity,  the 
Carthaginians  first  emerged  into  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opposition  to  the  naval  en- 
terprises of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  fly- 
ing the  oppressive  domination  of  Persia,  threw 
themsftlves  on  the  western  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  maritime  and  en- 
terprising nation  the  Greeks  were  naturaUy 
the  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  Pho- 
csans,  who  had  left  the  coast  of  Ionia  to  avosd 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  satrap  Harpagus,  had 
landed  at,  or  perhaps  founded,  Aleria  in  the 
isle  of  Corsica,  before  they  finally  settled  at 
Yelia"  in  Italy,  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul.i3  The 
Carthaginians,  who  had  already  formed  esta^ 
blishments  in  Corsica,  regarded  the  whole 
island  as  a  dependency  of  their  republic,  and 
set  themselves  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  Gre- 
cian invaders.  From  a  similar  motive  the  Tus- 
cans embraced  the  same  design ;  and  the  most 
ancient  naval  engagement,  distinctly  recorded 
in  history,  was  fiiught  in  the  Sardinian  sea, 
between  the  Phocteans  with  sixty  sail  on  the 
one  mde,  against  the  Tuscans  and  Carthagi- 
nians with  double  that  number  on  the  other,  i' 
The  Greeks  had  the  whole  glory  of  the  battle ; 
they  destroyed  forty  of  the  enemy^s  ships,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  fiy.  But  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  greatly  diminished  by  their 
desperate  efforts  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation  against  a  superior  fi)rce,  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  project  of  settling  in 
Corsica. 

Though  the  issue  of  this  memorable  sea- 
fight  tends  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  fiction  con- 
Qi  ceming  the  remote  voyages  and 

j_^  1*^*        ancient  naval  power  of  the  Car- 

A  C  \oO  ^^i>iiii&^yc^  i^  cannot  be  doubt- 
*  '  *  ed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxea,  they  were  the  most  powerful  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  The  proud  centre  of 
their  empire  was  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
colonies  and  tributary  cities,  which  extended 

.  II    ■       II  II  I  !■    ■    t  I  ■  [    _  r     -        „  ,1  'u  I  1         

9  Afistot.  da  R«pab.  l.ii.  c.  xi. 

10  If  Dido  laid  the  rouDdation  of  no  much  prmperity 
and  bappinew,  she  might  boast,  with  becoming  digoitjr,  of 
hsTmf  •eearad  immortal  fame : 

Vixi,  et  qa«m  dederat  cHrtum  fortuna  peregf, 
Urbem  pneclaram  statiii,  mea  monia  vidi: 
Et  nunc  magna  mei  sab  terns  ibit  ima«>. 

viROiL,  ibid. 

11  Diodor.  I.  v«  and  Claverius  Sicil.  Ant  p.  507. 
It  Thueydid.  1. 1 

H  Thnejdid.  1.  i.  et  Herodet.  I.  ri. 

S 


above  a  thousand  miles'^  along  the  coast  of 
Africa*  They  wave  masters  of  Sardinia  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily. '^  They  had 
established  colonies  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  in 
Malta  and  the  Balerian  isles.  They  oflen 
visited  the  Casseterides.  They  probably  first 
discovered  the  Canaries,  whose  equable  and 
happy  temperature  entitled  them  to  the  epithet 
of  Fortunate.  They  had  appropriated  the  gold 
mines  of  Spain,  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the 
ancient  world  ;i<^  and  all  these  advantages  be* 
ing  directed  by  the  prudent  enterprise  of  the 
magistrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants,^' 
and  improved  by  the  patient  industry  of  the 
people,  who  knew  that  by  gaining  wealth  they 
must  attain  respect,  rendered  Carthage  the 
centre  of  general  commerce.  From  Egypt 
they  imported  linen  and  the  papyrus;  the 
coasts  of  Ibe  Red  Sea  furnished  them  with 
spices,  peifumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stonS8.>8  The  rich  carpets  of  Persia  adorned 
the  j>alaces  of  the  Carthaginian  magistrates. 
From  Spain  they  drew  the  precious  metals 
necessary  to  facilitate  their  commerce;  and 
from  Britain  and  other  provinces  of  the  norths 
they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  equally 
necetsary  to  second  all  the  efforts  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  Carthaginian  exports  consisted 
partly  in  the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil,  but 
chiefly  in  the  ingenious  labours  of  their  arti- 
ficers; grains,  fi^its,  honey,  leather,  and  flax 
of  a  superior  kind;iB  naval  stores,  particu- 
larly ropes  made  of  a  species  of  broom  called 
spartum ;  household  furniture,  toys,  and  the 
m^rials  of  the  highly  valued  Punieean  co« 
lour.  Their  mechanic  arts  had  attained  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  acknowledged 
and  admired  by  their  enemies  ;2o  but  the  Ube- 
ral  arts,  and  particularly  poetry  and  eloquence,^' 

-  ■  '      -  ■-■ '  -       — ' 

H  From  the  western  boundair  of  C]rrenaica  to  the  Straite 
of  Gibraltar,  Shaw  reckons  1490  geo^aphical  miles ;  bat 
this  was  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the 
grentfogt  splendour  of  the  republic.    8haw*s  Travels,  p.  1S0L 

15  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxii. 

16  Auctor.  apnd  Hendreich  Respnb.  Carthag.  1.  f. 

17  In  this  respect  the  government  of  Carthage  was  very 
different  from  that  of  &ete,  and  particularly  of  Spartai 
with  both  which  Aristotle  compares  it  Isocrates  (ad  Ni*' 
coclero)  says,  that  in  civil  affairs  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical ;  in  military,  royal :  this  probably 
was  the  case  in  the  earliest  times.  The  ehief  magistrates 
were  called  SofTetes,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  sig- 
nifies judges  (Bochart,  Canaan,)  and  might  therefore  be 
naturally  translated  by  the  Word  /Bmo-iXk;,  in  Greek.  But 
it  appears  from  Aristotle,  that  theso  judges  or  kings,  who 
were  two  in  number,  wore  nothing  more  than  annual  ma^ 
giatrates,  who  convoked  the  senate,  and  presided  in  that 
nssembly.  When  the  senate  and  suffetes  were  of  one  mind| 
the  people  had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  i 
but  when  their  opinions  were  dlfroront,  it  belonged  to  the 
people  to  decide.  Aristotle  regards  this  as  an  ^mperfeetioa 
in  their  constitution ;  and  time  justified  his  opmion.  In  a 
commercid  republic,  where  the  people  gradually  become 
more  rich  and  more  licentious,  such  a  reflation  naturally 
tended  to  throw  too  much  power  into  their  hands.  During 
the  century  which  elapsed  from  Aristotle  to  Hannibal,  the 
people  of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  senate; 
at  Rome  the  senate  wore  more  powerful  than  the  people : 
and  to  these  circumstances  chiefly,  the  roost  judicious  au- 
thor of  antiquity  ascribes  the  very  different  fortune  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  over  memorable  wars  waged  between 
them.    Polyb.  1.  vi. 

18  Pl'my,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  vii.  tells  us,  that  carbuncles  were 
■o  common  in  Carthage,  that  they  were  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Carthaginian. 

10  Xeuopbon,  de  Venatione. 

90  Cato  de  Re  Rnttica,  et  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  vB. 

91  The  great  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  Greek  learning,  and 
I  cempossd  tfhreral  books  in  that  lanfuage.    Cornelius  Ne- 
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leem  ndver  to  have  floaruhed  or  taken  root  in 
their  republic :  a  circumstance  more  fatal  to 
the  renown  of  Carthage  than  all  the  dettrao- 
tive  ravages  of  the  Romans,  whose  immortal 
hate  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  abo- 
lish the  elegant  inventions  of  genius,  than  to 
extinguish  Sie  most  splendid  monuments  of 
wealUi  and  grandeur. 

Few  individuals  are  able  to  enjoy,  without 
abusing,  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  no  nation 
ever  possessed  power,  without  aspiring  at  con- 
quest. But  the  commercial  ambition  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  distinguished  by  an  exclu- 
sive and  jealous  spirit,  which  sought  to  stifle 
the  activity  and  improvements  of  every  people 
that  might  ever  become  their  rival.  In  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
recently  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  its 
kings,  which  marks  the  utmost  solicitude  to 
prevent  the  new  republic  from  ever  enter- 
ing into  correspondence,  or  ever  gaining  ac- 
quaintance* with  the  dependencies  of  Car- 
thage. The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, whichi  within  the  course  of  sixty  years, 
had  (for  reasons  that  will  immediately  be  ex- 
plained) received  such  accessions  of  strength 
and  splendour,  as  entitled  those  countries  to 
the  appellation  of  Magna  GnBcia,^  more  justly 
alarmed  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the  en- 
rious  resentment  q£  the  Carthaginian  magis- 
trates. The  Greeks  were  already  masters  of 
the  eastern  isles  and  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  were  not  only  a  warlike,  but  an 
ingenious  and  commercial  nation.  The  naval 
force  of  the  Fhoceans  alone  had  defied  and 
disgraced  the  united  fleets  of  the  Tuscans  and 
Carthaginians.  The  latter  therefore  beheld, 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  continual 
sparks  of  hostility  that  broke  out  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  They  learned,  with  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  mighty  preparations 
of  Xerxes ;  but  were  still  more  delighted  when 
the  great  king,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  the  presents  and  the  adulation  of  the 
tributary  princes  of  Asia,  condescended  to  de- 
mand an  equal  alliance  with  their  republic ; 
probably  granted  them  subsidies  to  raise  troops 
m  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  only  required  them  to  join  their  efforts 
with  his  own,  to  punish,  and  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  natural  enemies  of  both.  The 
crafty  Africans  greedily  accepted  proposi- 
tions, seemingly  so  favourable  to  their  interest; 
and,  after  three  years  preparations,  had  col- 
lected an  armament  of  two  thousand  ships 


Kin  Hannibal.— Silenaf.  another  Carthngiatan,  wrote 
tory  in  G»reek.  Cicer.  tie  Divinat. — Sallust  speaks  of 
Punie  hoot*  in  his  history  of  tho  Jagnrthine  war ;  and  we 
know  that  Mago's  Treatise  of  RtirafRconomy,  in  twenty- 
oif  ht  books,  was  translated  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
sllhouiih  the  elder  Cato  had  previously  handled  that  im- 

B»rtaat  sabject.  I  mention  not  the  spurious  voyage  of 
anno,  sinee  better  proofs  of  tho  Carthajrinian  IHerature 
may  be  found  In  the  second  and  eighteenth  books  of  Pliny. 
Bat  two  obwrrations  naturally  present  themselves,  which 
Justify  what  'w  aaid  in  the  text ;  first,  that  tho  Carthaginians 
wrote  rather  on  tho  useful  than  ornamental  arts ;  and  se- 
eondly,  that  their  greatest  writera  preferred  Iho  Greek  to  the 
^unie  langna^. 

I  Polyb.  I.  iii.  e.  xxii. 

t  SlrabO)  I.  vJU.  p.  389« 


of  war,  and  three  thousand  transports  to  con- 
vey an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
into  Maena  Greecia.*  It  was  determined  be- 
tween the  confederates,  that  while  Xerxes 
poured  his  millions  into  the  centre  of  Greece, 
and  rooted  out  the  original  stock  of  the  devoted 
nation,  the  Carthaginians  should  cut  off  its 
flourishing  branches  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  carefully  ob- 
served ;  the  combined  attack  was'  made  at  the 
time  appointed ;  and  Europe  is  interested  in 
knowing  to  what  particular  causes  must  be 
ascribed  the  failure  of  expeditions,  which,  if 
successful,  would  probably  have  inverted  hsr 
destiny,  and  deprived  her  of  the  boasted  supe- 
riority which  she  thenceforth  maintained  over 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Whoerer  has  observed  the  desolate  barbarity 
of  Calabria,  or  reflected  on  the  narrow  extent 
and  present  weakness  of  Sicily,  cannot  bear, 
without  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity, 
that  five  centuries  before  Christ,  those  couiitriei» 
contained  above  twenty  warlike  communitiee, 
several  of  whom  could  send  into  the  field  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  The  hasty 
glance  of  impatient  ignorance  will  confidently 
reject,  on  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, as  contrary  to  probabHity  and  experience; 
the  contemplative  visionary  will  admit  the  fact, 
and  deduce  from  it  many  gloomy  reflections  on 
the  old  age  and  decay  of  the  world ;  but  the 
jnore  practical  philosopher  will  attempt  to  dis- 
cover tho  causes  of  the  ancient  and  actual  state 
of  Magna  Groecia,  in  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  that  country  during  the  respective 
periods  of  time  which  are  the  objects  of  his 
research. 

The  establishment  of  Euboeon  Cuma*,  the 
mother  of  Parthenop^,  or  Naples,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  few  other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  io 
the  heroic  agree ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts  were  planted 
during  the  eighth  century  before  the  ChristisH 
era,*  and  chiefly,  1.  by  the  Eubceans,  whose 
principal  city,  Chalcis,  usually  furnishing  the 
conductor  of  the  colony,  gave  the  epithet  ot 
Chalcidian  to  the  new  settlements  ;  2.  by  the 
Achsans  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  of  tbe 
Eolian  tongue  and  lineage ;  and,  3.  by  the  Do- 
rian states  of  that  peninsula, especially  Corinth ; 
to  which  city  may  be  applied  the  observation 
of  ancient  republicans  concerning  the  fathers 
of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that  as  children  often  de- 
rired  lustre  from  the  merit  of  their  parents,  so 
Corinth  acquired  renown  from  the  splcndotir 
and  prosperity  of  its  children.  Besides  their 
powerful  colonies  in  Corcyra,  Leucas,  Anac- 
torium,  Ambracia,  whose  transactions  foi]*" 
m.  ^«  •"ch  an  important  part  of  the  hjs- 
X^^^'  tory  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Oonn- 
A  r  TOQ  ^^'^^'  founded  Syracuse,  which 
A.  v^.  /xy.  g^^j^  became,  and  long  oontinuet/i 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  Seventy  years  After  their 
establishment  there,  the  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse built  Acras,  and  afterwards,  at  an  ^ff}]^ 
distance  of  time,  Camerina.    Many  other  ciUp" 

3  Tfcrodot  1.  ▼ii.  et  Diodor.  1.  xi.  .     _,.,- 

4  Betwpcn  the  lOth  and  30lh  Olympiads,  and  the  r* 
737  and  777  B.  C. 
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of  leM  note  owed  their  birth  to  the  same  me-   portance  to  examine  the  circumstanoee  to  which 


tropolla;  so  that  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  (he  Syracosans  had  extended  their  set^ 
dements  over  all  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island.^  We  had  already  an  opportunity  to 
mention  on  what  occasion  the  Lacedaemonians 
Olvmo  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in 
villa-  i^y ;  thirty-nine  years  aflterwards, 

A  C  707  ^^^S^*^"^  ^**  ^^^^^  ^7  ^®  Messe- 
nians  and  Chalcidians,  the  former 
t»f  whom  (as  we  have  related  above)  had  al- 
ready settled  at  Messene,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Sicily.  The  citizens  of  Tarentum  founded 
Heraclea,  situated  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and 
perhaps  gave  an  accession  of  inhabitants  to 
Locri,  which,  though  originally  planted  by  the 
Eolians,  seems  early  to  have  used  the  Doric 
dialect  The  Rhodians,  who  were  also  of  the 
Doric  race,  built  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily, 
forty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 

Olvmo         ^^"^  '^  '^^  Gela  planted  the  flou- 

J^  A*       rishingcolonyof Agrigentum,which 
A  C  ^82   "^^'^  surpassed  the  splendour  of  its 
metropolis,  and  became  the  second 
city  m  the  island. 

By  means  of  these  powerful  establishments, 
the  Dorians  acquired,  and  always  maintained 
an  ascendant  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  AchsBan  colo- 
nies, who  were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  lan- 
guage,^  commanded  the  Italian  shore.  Crotona, 
the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Achieans,  and 
of  all  Italy  in  ancient  times,  was  built  seven 
hundred  aiHl  ten  years  before  Christ.s  Sybaris, 
its  rival,  was  founded  about  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  nation.  The  former  sent  colonies 
to  Tirina,  Caulonia,  and  Padosia;  the  latter 
built  LauB,  Metapontum,  and  Posidonia,  or 
Pastum,^  whose  admired  ruins  attest  the  an- 
cient wealth  -and  grandeur  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy. 

In  this  deduction,  had  we  followed  the  order 
of  time,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  first  of 
all,  the  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the  isle 
of  Euboea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island 
built  Naxus  in  Sicily,  a  year  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse  ;'o  but  neither  that,nor  their 
settlements  at  Catana,  Egesta,  Leontium,  ever 
attained  considerable  populousness  or  splen- 
dour. And  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, that,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  this  work,  the  lonians,  who  set- 
tled chiefly  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily, 
never  rivalled  the  power  and  fame  of  their 
Dorian  and  Eolian  neighbours,  but  fell  short 
of  those  nations  in  Magna  Grecia,  as  much  as 
they  surpassed  them-  in  the  shores  and  islands 
of  Asia. 

Instead  of  fatiguing  the  memory  of  our  read- 
ers with  the  names  of  less  considerable  states  or 
dties,  which  had  little  influence  on  the  general 
affai*^  of  the  whole  country,"  it  is  of  more  im- 

5  Suynnus,  ▼.  S93.    Thueyd.  I.  vi.  9C  Herodot.  1.  vii. 
6Thucyd.l.  vi. 

7  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  513.  aotarm  ni  of  the  latter  circam- 
itanee,  which  ii  of  m^re  importance  than  the  uncertain 
geoeaiogy  of  the  ancient  Oreelan  tribei. 

8  Diooyt.  Halicam.  I.  ii. 

9  Seymniie,  v.  S45.  10  Thacyd. 
11  IMio  Magna  Grseis,  which  I  always  nie  in  the  aenae 

of  BtraJbo,  cited  above,  to  denote  the  Greek  aettlements  in 
IBieily  aa  well  aa  Italy,  oeing  the  meat  aeceaaiUe  part  of  the 
GsKaaa  dominiona,  has  bs«o  noie  fully  deiciihed  by  tbs 


the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Gnecia  owed  their 
flourishing  situation  at  the  period  of  time  of 
niTTmn  which  we  writQ,  when  (it  may  be 
^^Y'  ^^^^^y  affirmed)  these  colonic* 
A  C  500    ®4^^^®^i  ^^^  exceeded,  the  wealth 

'  *  *  and  power  of  the  mother  country. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  the  well-known  physical 
and  moral  causes  which  usually  contribute  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  newly-established  colonies. 
It  is  evident,  that  amidst  the  equality  of  for- 
tune, and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  com- 
monly prevail  in  such  communities,  men  who 
have  a  wide  country  before  them  most  natu- 
rally multiply  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  na- 
tions corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  vanity,  which 
perhaps  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  the  human  species.-  It  is  sufficient  barely  to 
mention  the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  Grscia, 
and  particularly  of  Sicily,  which  in  many  places 
produced  a  hundred  fold.^^  The  Greeks  who 
sailed  thither  from  Peloponnesus,  carried  with 
them  the  knowledge  and  practice  of' agricul- 
ture, which  had  eariy  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  their  peninsula;  and  the  exuberant 
soil  of  Sicily,  improved  by  cultivation,  soon  ex- 
hibited a  picture  of  that  rich  abundance,  which, 
in  later  times,  made  that  beautiful  island  be 
entitled  the  granary  of  Rome.  ^' 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Acboeans  and 
Dorians,  from  whom,  chiefly,  Qie  colonies  in 
Magna  Grscia  derived  their  origin,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  accelerating  the  popula- 
tion and  grandeur  of  these  new  establishments. 
The  Achsans,  whose  republic  became  so  fa- 
mous in  later  times,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  which  it  is  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  describe,  originally  inhabited  a  long,  but 
narrow  strip  of  ground,  not  more  fertile  than 
extensive,  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  whose 
rocky  shores  were  destitute  of  good  harbours. ^^ 
But  the  impartial  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
Achean  laws  early  compensated  the  natural 
defects  of  their  territory.  They  were  the  first, 
and  long  the  only  republic  of  Greece,  who  ad- 
mitted strangers  into  their  community  on  equal 
terms  with  the  ancient  citizens.^^  In  their  truly 
free  country,  no  powerful  capital,  like  Thebes  in 
Bceotia,  or  Athens  in  Attica,  domineered  over 
the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  Twelve  cities, 
which  had  common  laws  and  institutions,  and 
afterwards  common  weights  and  measures,^^ 
sent  deputies  to  Helic^,  which  is  distinguished 
by  Homer*^  as  the  most  considerable  town  pf 
Achaia.  That  place  beinff  destroyed  by  an 
earthquakes^  three  hundred  and  seventy  three 

moderns  than  any  other.  The  immenae  collection  of  the 
Theaannu  Bieolua,  and  pacticularly  rola.  i.  ir.  Yii.  viii.  and 
ziii.  aiford  naefal  materiala.  aa  well  aa  Claverii  SiciL  An- 
tiqaa,  and  Faxellni  de  Rebna  8iculii,  and  the  excellent 
worlt  of  6io.  Bait.  Caruao,  Memorie  iatoriohe  di  quanto  • 
accaduio  in  Sicilia  dal  tempo  di  aooi  primi  habitanti  fino 
ai  Normanni. 
12  Btrabo,  1.  r'm.  13  Dioderaa  L  zvi. 

14  Platareh,  in  AratOjp.  1031. 

15  Polybins,  1.  ii.  p.  178. 

16  Polybioa,  ibid,  mentiona  this  dreomstance,  to  show 
how  deairoua  they  were  to  have  ererr  thiiw  common  and 
eqoal  among  them.  17  D.  li.  in  the  eatalogoe. 

18  Btrabo,  1.  viii.  p.  589.  aaya,  the  earthquake  happaned 
two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leucis,  which  was  MV|M 
371  yean  befois  Christ 
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jean  before  Chrut^  Mgm  became  the  seat  of 
the  general  congreas,  which  regulated  puUic 
affairs,  and  appointed  annual  magistrates  and 
generals  to  execute  their  resolutions,  who  were 
accountable  to  the  congress,  or  council,  as  the 
members  of  the  council  themselves  were  to  the 
cities  by  which  they  had  been  named  and  con- 
stituted,* This  excellent  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  checked  the  ambition,  while  it 
maintained  the  independence  of  Acliaia,^  de- 
fended that  fortunate  country  against  the  con- 
vulsions which  shook  and  overwhelmed  the 
most  powerful  republics  of  Greece.  It  was 
A  C  9Ri  then  that  the  Achieans,  who  during 
'^  many  ages  had  enjoyed  their  equi- 

table laws  in  silence,  emerged  from  obscurity ; 
and  communicating  their  government  on  equal 
terms  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, preserved  the  feeble  spark  of  liberty, 
every  where  extinguished  around  them,  for  one 
hundred  and  tbirty-six  years,  till  they  finally 
yielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of  RomeJ 
This  short  period  of  war  and  tumult  has  been 
minutely  described  in  history,  while  the  many 
happy  centuries  that  preceded  it  are  but  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  by  ancient  writers :  and 
were  it  not  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which 
the  Achieans  suffered  in  later  times,  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  ignorant  that  their  ancestors  an- 
ciently possessed  an  equitable  and  generous 
policy,  which  being  transported  with  them  into 
Magna  GrsBcia,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  delightful 
country.^ 

The  condition  of  the  Dorians  at  the  time 
when  they  planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
is  not  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  Dorian 
states  of  Peloponnesus  were  then  universally 
subject  to  the  gentle  government  of  limited  but 
hereditary  princes,  or  to  magistrates  chosen 
from  the  desoen^ants  of  their  ancient  royal 
families,*  and  who,  thus  adorned  by  birth, 
were  sometimes  still  more  ennobled  by  wisdom 
and  virtue.^  It  is  the  nature  of  colonies  to  pre- 
serve with  affectionate  respect  the  institutions 
of  the  mother  country,  which  often  improve  by 
transplantation,  and  thrive  and  flourish. in 
foreign  lands,  when  they  have  withered  and 
perished  in  the  soil  which  originally  produced 
and  propagated  them.  Time  and  accident,  and 
the  various  causes  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  tended  to  change 
the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  Grecian  states  on  both  sides  the 


1  Polybiu,  1.  U.  p.  178. 

9  Schook.  Aehiu&,  apud  Gronov.  Thos.  t.  v. 

3  Polyb.  Ezoarpt.  Legat  et  Thus  Liviiu,  1.  xxxviii.  et 
zzijix. 

4  Xenophon,  in  hii  Greek  hiatorjr,  tpeaka  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Aduean  laws,  In  treating  a  panafo  of  hiitory 
which  will  be  related  in  the  tequel.  Polybius  was  ei'identlj 
engaged  to  enter  deeper  into  tbia  aubject,  by  the  roaaon  a«> 
aigned  in  tbe  text. 

5  Theae  were  properly  the  only  nobility  in  Greece ;  they 
were  called  (vn-9»T^»f«i,  ^d  long  held  sway  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian atatei.  S.  Petitua  bat  collected  the  most  important 
paaaaMt  concerning  them  in  his  commentary  on  the  ancient 
Athenian  law,  *'T»v{,  Euir»TfiSm(  ^tyoxrxitv  t«  d^iis,  ii«i 

•rtwv  *mt  <ie«y  t^nynrmt.^*    That  the  Eupatrida,  or  no- 
bihty,  adminiiter  the  rites  of  religion,  fill  the  offices  of  ma- 

Siatracy,  interpret  the  laws,  and  exphuo  aU  aacrad  and 
ivine  maltera." 

6  Thaoydid.  L  i. 


Corinthian  Isthmus.  While  fierce  and  frequent 
wan  exhausted  their  population,  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  republican  jealousy,  which  sternly  re- 
fused strangers  any  participation  in  their  go- 
vernment, or  any  protection  from  their  laws, 
naturally  repressed  their  vigour  and  stunted 
their  growth.  The  colonies  ih  Magna  Gracia, 
enjoying  a  wide  territory  before  them,  had  not 
the  same  interference  of  interest,  and  found 
sufficient  employment  in  subduing  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country{  without  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  each  other.  Nor 
were  they  more  ambitious  to  subdue  the  barba- 
rous natives,  than  solicitous  to  incorporate  them 
into  their  own  communities.  The  kings,  or 
nobility,  of  Magna  Grecia,  secure  of  their  own 
pre-eminence,  felt^  nothing  of  the  republican 
jealousies  which  prevailed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  received  with  pleasure  new  citizens, 
or  rather  subjects,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come.  The  Barbarians  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  nation  to  whom  they 
were  associated;  their  children  received  a  Gre- 
cian education;  and  the  states  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  thus  increasing  by  degrees,  could  soon 
boast,  the  foimer  of  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Syb&- 
ris,  Rhegrium ;  the  latter  of  Syracuse,  Agri- 
gentum,  Messene,  Uimera,  and  several  oUier 
cities,  which  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  wealth 
of  Athens  or  Corinth,  and  the  populousness  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  or  Sparta. 

The  wars,  conquests,  or  oppressions,  but 
above  all,  the  civU  dissensions,  which  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  disturbed  and  de- 
formed tlie  coast  of  Ionia,  and  the  other  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  the  islands  and  continent  of 
Asia,  brought  frequent  accessions  of  inhabitants 
to  the  shores  of  Magna  Grtecia.  In  that  age 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  attained  greater  pro- 
ficiency, both  in  the  useful  and  in  the  agreeable 
arts,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Grecian 
name ;  but  they  had  also  sunk  deeper  in  volup- 
tuousness and  luxury.  Their  poetry,  which 
still  remains,  alike  attests  the  refinement  of 
their  taste,  and  the  corruption  of  their  morals. 
The  effeminate  vices,  for  which  the  lonians 
were  thenceforth  in  all  ages  infamous,^  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  that  century  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  along  witli  tlieir  poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  they  communicated  also  their  dis- 
solute and  artificial  appetites  to  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  we 
suppose  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia 
having  attained  opulence  by  industry,dissipated 
it  in  idleness  and  licentiousness,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  writers  on  this  part  of  history, 
that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
Sybaris  and  Crotona,  had  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  maxims,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
most  dangerous  errors  and  vices,  when  Pytha- 
goras came  to  their  relief,  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

— -■M.B         ■         I  -  HI     -  t  I  -  -- ^ 

7  The  same  policy  waa  practised  by  Macedon ;  and,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  was  tne  primary  cauao  of 
the  Macedonian  greatness. 

8  Motus  doceri  gaodet  Jonieot 
Mature  virgOj  et  fingitur  artibus 
Jam  nnnc,  et  mcestoa  amores 
De  lenero  mediiatur  uogue.  Boraci 
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The  philoeophy  of  PjthagOTu  forms  an  im- 
portant object  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind : 
and  if  we  admit  the  concurring'  testimony  of 
andent  authors,^  the  philosophy,  or  rather  the 
legislation,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed 
and  improved  the  manners  and  policy  of  Magna 
GrcBcia,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
not  only  to  the  quiet  and  happiness,  but  to  the 
industry,  power,  and  splendour,  of  that  cele- 
brated countiy.  Lest  this  influence  should 
appear  too  great,  and  even  incredible,  in  a  stran- 
ger, who  is  known  to  have  studioudy  declined 
all  public  offices  and, authority,  the  occasion  re- 
quires that  we  should  explain  the  means  by 
which  such  extraordinary  effects  were  produced. 
Olvmo  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos,'^ 

»^  ^^'  when  Samos  was  the  richest  and 
A  C  600  ^^^  flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian 
isles.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  be- 
ing a  person  of  distinction  in  his  country,^!  the 
promising  youth  was  carefully  instructed  in 
the  leaniing  known  or  valued  in  that  early  age. 
Masic,  poetry,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  his  education ;  but 
the  young  philosopher,  if  we  may  anticipate 
that  name,  was  not  indifferent'^  to  the  discove- 
ries of  Thales,  the  first  Grecian  who  nearly 
calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  he  early 
set  himself  to  rival  the  Milesian  sage  in  his  fa- 
vourite studies.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned 
eloquence  from  Pherecydes  of  Syros,''  ^^q  re_ 
sided  a  considerable  time  in  the  isle  of  Samos, 
and  who  is  famous  in  the  literary  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  first  author  in  prose. i<  Pittacus 
of  Lesbos,  Bias  of  Pren^,  and  the  other  sophists, 
or  wise  men  (as  they  were  emphatically  styled 
by  their  contemporaries)  who  then  flourished 
in  Asiatic  Greece,,  and  whose  abilities  and  vir- 
tue had  raised  them,  in  troubled  times,  to  the 
'head  of  the  several  communities  of  which  they 
were  respectively  members,  excited  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Pythagoras,  who  appears  to  have 
hfiesk  early  animated  with  the  desire  of  acquiring 
just  renown,  by  promoting  public  happiness. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  lie  visited  the  continent 
of  Greece,  and  gained  the  prize  of  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  games,*^  where  his  vigour,  address, 
and  beauty,  were  beheld  with  admiration  by 
the  multitude ;  whilo  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
mind  were  still  more  admired  by  men  of  sense 
and  discernment.  In  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  age  when  the  feeble  rays  of  know- 
ledge were  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and 
much  pains  were  requisite  to  colleojt  them,  he 


0  Paiticolarly  Arittoxenua,  the  learned  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle (apQd  StooicQni,  Serio.  xli.;)  various  ancient  authors 
pited  hj  Jamblieus  and  Porphyry,  as  wetl  as  by  Diocenes 
Laertios,  I.  Tili.;  to  which  add  Justin,  I.  xx.  and  Cicero, 
Tcao.  Claeat.  de  Amicitia,  et  de  Oratore.  '*  Pythagoras 
exornavit  earn  Grectam  qus  Magna  dicta  est,  et  privatim 
et  pablice,  prastantissimis  et  institutis  et  artibus."  Cicero 
de  Amicitia. 

10  Isoerateii  in  Buairi.  Titus  Ltvins,  1.  i.  c.  xriii.  Luctan. 
Lexiphaoes.  To  these  authorities  we  may  add,  that  Pytha- 
nraa  is  represented  on  several  Saroiau  coins,  fabric. 
Bibl.  Greca,  t.  i.  p.  455. 

11  MoesarcbQS  was  sent  from  Samos  to  coaralt  the  oracle 
of  Ddphi,  probably  on  some  public  occasion.  Jam.  in  Yit 
Pytbag. 

IS  ApoOon.  apod  Jarobliebum. 
13  Diogsnes  apod  Porph. 
14Piin.N.H.I.vii.e.lvi. 
15  JambL  Porpb.  Slc 


withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his 
countrymen,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
usual  with  the  Grecian  travellers.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  many  fables  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  variety  of  his  voyages.^^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  resided  several  years  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,' ^  which  had 


16  The  travels  of  the  Greek  philosopher  were  spoken  of 
in  vogue  terms,  and  magnified  even  by  great  writers.  Ulti- 
mas terras  lustr&ue  Pythafforam,  Democritum.  Platonem 
accepimns.  Cicero  deFinibus,  I.  iv.  c.  xix.  We  may  well 
believe  then,  that  such  men  as  Hermippus  (apud  Joseph, 
advers.  Apionem,)  Apollonius,  Jambiicbus,  A.c.  would 
carry  their  exaggerations  to  the  highest  degree  of  incredi- 
bility on  this  furtile  subject.  Tbe  chief  source  of  these 
fables,  and  of  the  supposed  learning  of  the  Magi.  ChaidiMinB, 
Indians,  6m.  may  be  found  in  the  credulous  or  lying  writers 
who  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition. 
At  their  return  to  Greece,  they  magnified  the  learning,  aa 
well  as  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  nations  conquered  by 
their  patron;  they  wore  solicitous  to  persuade  their  coun- 
trymen, that  their  ancestors  had  learned  their  philosophy 
from  people  whose  names  they  had  never  before  heard ;  and 
their  own  vanity  was  flatteted  by  having  visited,  and  fa- 
miliarlv  known  those  fancied  mstruciors  of  mankind. 
Clearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Calliisthenes,  were  the  mos| 
celebrated  of  these  writers,  of  whom  Diogenes  Laertius,  or 
rather  a  far  superior  man  whom  ho  cites,  says,  A«»d»iro««-t 
^1  otvTeif;  r»  r»»  BXKtivmv  »»rmf6B»futr»  Bn^Csf ei(  jr^o- 
(rsTTTOirTi;.  "  Thoy  are  mistaken,  when  they  refer  the 
Grecian  discoveries  to  the  Barbarians."  It  was  natural  for 
the  eastern  nations,  when  they  had  adopted  the  languago 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks,  to  avail  themselves  of  Grecian 
authorities,  to  prove  how  much  that  celebrated  nation 
owed  to  people  whom  they  proudly  denominated  Barba* 
rians.  Hence  the  fables  of  Berosus  the  Chaldnan,  of  Ma- 
nelho  the  Egyptian,  of  Sanchoniaihon  the  Phoenician.  We 
except  from  this  class  of  fabulists  the  Jew,  Josepbus,  the 
antiquity  of  whose  nation  rests  on  evidence  which  it  would 
be  irreverent  to  name  in  such  compaov.  Had  Pythagoras 
or  Thales  been  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  religion,  they 
would  have  learned  far  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity,  than 
those  which  it  appears  they  entertained.  Anaxagoraa,  sur- 
named  e  vou(,  the  preceptor  of  the  great  Pericles,  was  the 
first  Grecian  philosopher  who  saw,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
the  natiiral  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  so  sublimelv 
deecribed  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  Yet  it  never  was  said, 
that  Anaxagoras  had  seen  the  Psalms,  the  Books  of  Hooes, 
or  any  part  of  the  sacred  wriiinEs ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Joaephus  himself,  in  his  first  book  (cont.  Ap.,)  how- 
ever xealoua  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  derived  tlieir  know- 
ledge from  the  East,  can  cite  no  author  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

17  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Isocratcs^s  pane^ie 
of  Busiris,  which  mifht  seem  to  contradict  whaiis  saia  in 
the  preceding  note,  if  we  did  not  reflect,  that  the  rules  of 
panegyric  require  not  always  a  strict  adherence  to  historical 
truth.  In  speaking  of  the  ancient  wisdom  and  pietv  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  particularlv  of  tbe  sacerdotal  oraer,  oe  says, 
that  he  himself  is  not  the  nrst  who  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged their  merit ;  that  many  philosophers  had  done  this 
before  him,  and  particularly  Pythagoras  the  Samian.    Of 

atpitkOfttvof  tif  At^virTOir,  x«»i  ftminrtif  ixiivwr  ^lv«^f vof, 
rn»  r»  mKK»i¥  ^tK9ro^t»v  a-f  mto;  ng  tqv(  tXKnvmf  tKO/ttri^ 
xa(i  T«  a-if  I  T«;  ^i»ff"«»f  Ti  xmi  t«5  »ytrTH»f  T«f  »v  roif 
is^oi;  I9ri9«if(rrif ov  rwv  mKK»v  iT^ovSatrif,  i|^«u/<tvo(,  (« 
*§n  nnitv  •«T«  j'ltt  retuT*  arXitov  ytyvotrt  Tat|H  rmv  fiiwv, 
»KKmirmf»  yi  toi(  mvSfoiirotf  i»  tovtwv  ^•Xivtm  mv  iv^e- 
i(i/<i|rfiv.  9ir$(  «UT»  XMt  ruvtiti.  Totoutov  ytif  ivSt^im 
rcvf  «XX9v(  »ir»PTtt(  vjri(ii»KM¥^  afl'Ti  nai  tou;  viwrf^ ov; 
mir»vr»s  $1r^6vftt^9  »vrev  ftaiiiiTag  •lytii,  »•«  rev;  ir^io-Cu- 
rtf9vs  tiSi9v  Ofkv  TQu;  irmtSatg  rev;  mutwv  ixitvto  rvyyi- 
yv^itivivg  n  Twv  eiMii«v  i«-i;uixou/uivou;. '  '*  Who  coming 
to  Eiprpt,  and  being  instructed  b^  the  priests  of  that  country, 
first  mtrodueed  other  kinds  of^ learning  into  Greece,  ana 
particularly  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  religions  rites 
and  ceremonies,**  (I  have  generalized  the  expression  5v<ria( 
»•!  ttyarrttrng  iv  toi?  <f(iot;,)  "of  which  he  was  a  careful 
observer,  thinking  that  although  he  were  entitled  to  no  pe- 
culiar &voar  on  that  account  from  the  gods,  he  would 
thereby,  at  least,  procure  esteem  among  men,  which  abo 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  so  far  eclipsetl  the  glory  of  all 
other  philoeophers,  that  all  the  young  desired  to  become  his 
disciples,  and  the  old  were  better  pleased  to  see  thoir  sons 
in  the  company  of  PrthagoraSj  than  engaged  in  the  most 
lucrative  or  honourable  pnrsnits."  If  what  is  said  in  my 
account  of  tbe  life  and  writings  of  Isocratea  be  considered 
with  attention,  thla  passage  vrill  only  serve  to  confirm  the 
obaervatione  in  the  text. 
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been  \ong  familiariy  known  to  the  Grecian 
mariners,  and  where  the  son  of  Mnesarchiu 
might  probably  enjoy  the  protection  of  many 
heroditary  friends,  in  that  country  he  proba- 
bly made  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  he  certainly  learned 
many  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the 
human  soul :  but  what  particularly  deserved 
his  attention  was,  the  secret  symbolic  wri- 
ting of  the  priests,  and  the  singular  institu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  by 
which  that  body  of  men  had  long  been  enabled 
to  govern  prince  and  people.*    At  his  return 

Olvmp  ^^®™  Egyp^  "*<*  ^c  East,  Pytha- 
11^  ^'  goras  found  his  native  country  go- 
A  Vi  cfui  verned,  or  rather  insulted,  by  the 
A.^.bw.  ^^^^  ^j  j^^  fortunate  Poly- 
crates  ;  a  tyrant  whose  power  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  that  there  remained  no  hopes  to 
subvert  it,  and  under  whose  jealous  eye  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus  could  neither  display  his  ta- 
lents, nor  enjoy  personal  security :  he  therefore 
turned  to  £uropean  Greece,  and  again  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  where  being  saluted  by 
the  then  honoured  name  of  Sophist,  he  mo- 
destly declined  that  distinction  for  the  humbler 
title  of  Philosopher ;  and  when  asked  what  he 
precisely  meant  by  this  new  appellation,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  *^  That,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  Olympic  assembly,  sooie  men 
came  to  contend  for  crowns  and  honours,  others 
to  sell  their  merchandize,  and  a  third  class 
merely  to  seo  and  examine  every  thing  which 
passed  in  that  celebrated  convention ;  so,  on 
the  greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
"Juggled  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  ambitious 
-*  of  fame,  were  contented  with  beholding  the 
wonders  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle."^  This 
definition  has  been  often  cited,  because  it  well 
agrees  with  the  contemplative  notions  generally 
entertained  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  but  it 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  was  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

From  Olympia  and  the  republic  of  Elis,  he 
travelled  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Spar- 
ta,' and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  that  capi- 
tal, diligently  studying  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  observing  the  manners  and 
geniu^  of  the  best  Gfoverned,  most  virtuous,  and 
most  prosperoofof^all  the  Grecian  states.  Hero 
he  beheld  a  constitution  of  government  (the 
wisdom  of  which  had  been  long  approved  by 
escperience)  founded  on  a  system  of  education ; 
and  combining,  in  his  clear  capacious  mind, 
the  Spartan  laws  and  discipline  with  a  mixture 
of  the  Egyptian  craft  and  policy,  he  firamed  that 
sublime  plan  of  legislation,  which  was  to  be  fkr 
more  extensive  than  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and 
which,  at  first  fixing  its  root  in  a  sm^Ul  sect  at 
Crotona,  was  destined,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  diffuse  its  flourishing  branches  over 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

1  Herodotai  sod  Diodonu  Sienloi,  pauim;  and  Strabo, 
1.  X.  p.  483. 

9  Cie«ro  (Toic.  ^mU  t.  3.)  hsa  translatod  a  panafe 
to  thia  parpoM  firom  HeraoKdea  Pontieni.  the  icholar  oS 
Plato ;  and  the  orif  inal  paaiage  of  Heracutua  ii  itill  pr»- 
sanred  in  Jamblichai. 

3  Porph  jr.  JambL  et  Joitin.  L  xx. 


Pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capita]  of  Italian 
Greece  in  his  fortieth  year,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  mind  and  body.<  His  fame,  doubtless,  pre- 
ceded him;  since,  whoever  Had  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  general  convention  at 
Olympia,  was  speedily  known  and  celebrated 
in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Greece.  His  per- 
sonal acquaintances  among  the  Italian  Greeks, 
whose  esteem,  or  rather  respect,  he  had  ac- 
quired in  that  august  assembly.,  would  natu- 
rally be  loud  in  his  praises;  and  the  manners 
of  the  age,  in  which  men  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  enjoyed  their  pastimes,  or  trans- 
acted their  serious  business  with  undisguised 
freedom,  in  temples  and  gymnasia,  contributed 
to  the  rapid  increase^  or  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Upon  his  arrival  at  Crotona,  he  ap> 
peared  in  the  public  places  displaying  his  dex- 
terity in  those  exercises  and  accomplishments, 
which  were  the  fashionable  objects  of  pursuit, 
and  the  principal  sources  of  honour.  His  skill 
in  music  and  medicine,  sciences  which  were  far 
better  understood  ii^his  native  country  than  iu 
Magna  Grsecia,  procured  him  particular  re- 
gard ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  his 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge  would  be 
highly  admired  by  the  Greeks  o£  Italy,  who, 
having  recently  received  the  first  tincture  of 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  Asiatics,  cultivated 
them  with  that  ardour  which  novelty  inspires; 
and  who  seem  hitiierto  to  have  gained  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  civility,  in  proportion  as 
they  had  lost  in  purity  of  life  and  manners,  by 
an  acquaintance  with  their  Eastern  brethren. 

Neither  the  voluptuousness  nor  the  refine- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Magrna  GrsBcia,  were 
incompatible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
most  puerile  superstition;  and  Pythagoras,  who 
had  seen  and  examined  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies employed  by  remote  nations,  celebrated 
for  their  antiquity  and  their  wisdom,  to  avert 
the  displeasure,  or  to  gain  the  good-will  of  their 
invisible  protectors,  called  fortii  the  w^hole  force 
of  this  powerful,  yet  dangerous  instrument  of 
policy,  to  excite  respect  for  his  person,  and 
reverence  for  his  instructions.  He  carefully 
frequented,  at  an  early  hour,  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  his  regular  purifications  and  sacrifices 
announced  superior  sanctity  of  character;  his 
food  was  of  the  purest  kind,  that  no  corporeal 
stain  might  interrupt  his  fancied  communica- 
tion with  his  celestial  friends;  and  he  was 
clothed  in  the  linen  of  Egypt,  which  was  the 
dress^  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  that  native 
land  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates  and  nobles,  in  the  early  and  pious 
times  of  their  republic*  The  respect  excited 
by  such  artifices  (if  we  may  degiude  by  that 
name  the  means  used  to  deceive  men  into  their 
duty  and  happiness)  was  enhanced  by  the  high 
renown,  the  long  travels,  the  venerable  aspect^ 
the  harmonious  voice,  the  animated  and  affect- 
ing eloquence,  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  His 
hearers  sometimes  amounted  to  two  thousand 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Crotona;  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  republic  erected,  soon  after 
his  arrival  among  them,  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious edifice,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 


4  Ariatozenl  apod  Jsflibl. 
6  Thaeyd.  1.  L 
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Tirtaous  lessons  of  this  admired  stnmger,  who 
pleased  their  taste,  and  gratified  their  fancy, 
while  he  condemned  their  manners,  and  re- 
proached their  vices.  Equally  rapid  and  as- 
tonishing, and  not  more  astonishing  than  ad- 
vantageous, if  we  may  credit  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  was  the  reformation  produced  at 
Crotona  in  persons  of  eyery  age,  and  of  either 
BOX,  by  this  singular  man.  The  women  laid 
aside  their  ornaments,  and  resumed  their  mo- 
desty ;  the  youth  preferred  their  duty  to  their 
pleasures;  the  old  improved  their  understand- 
ing, and  almost  neglected  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  this  revolution  of  manners  was  not 
surely  so  instantaneous,  as  the  concurring  ex- 
aggerations of  wonder  and  credulity  were  na- 
turally inclined  to  represent  it  The  same 
writers,  who  would  thus  magnify  the  fame 
of  Pythagoras,  acknowledge,  3iat  soon  aflcr 
coming  to  Grotona,  he  chose  a  select  number 
of  his  most  assiduous  disciples,  and  those  chiefly 
persons  of  weight  in  the  republic,  whose  tem- 
per, character,  and  yiews,  best  suited  his  own. 
These  were  formed  into  an  association,  or 
separate  order  of  men,  into  which  none  were 
admitted  who  possessed-  not  qualities  and  en- 
dowments worthy  of  that  honour.  In  order  to 
confirm  this  association,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  instituted, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  cypher,  or  symbolic 
writing,  and  other  secrets,  which  he  had  learned 
fVom  the  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of  the 
Egyptian  priests:  his  scholars  were  taught 
certain  signs  or  words,  by  which  they  might 
know  each  other;  they  could  correspond,  when 
separated  by  place,  in  an  unknown  character; 
and  strangers  of  all  countries,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, were  promiscuously  admitted  into  the 
society,  afler  undergoing  a  due  probation  as  to 
their  dispositions  and  understanding.  In  a  few 
years,  three  hundred  men,  all  Pythagoreans, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Crotona ;  the  influence 
oF  tho  new  sect  extended  with  rapidity  over 
Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities  of 

Olvmn  '^^y  ""^^  Sicily;  the  disciples  of 
•  •'T  e?'  Pythagoras  were  difiiised  over  an- 
A  'c\^()  ^^^^^  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the 
•  ^  •  £gean  sea;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sage  of  SamoB,  whose  nqbler  ambition  declined 
and  disdained  any  particular  ofiice  of  power 
and  dignity,  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  forming  a  school,  or  rather  an  •association 
of  men,  who  might  govern  the  world,  while 
they  were  themselyes  governed  by  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Pythagoras  was  deeply  persuaded,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  depends  chiefly  on  the 
government  under  which  they  live;  and  the 
experience  of  his  own  times,  and  of  his  own 
island  in  particular,  might  teach  him  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  democratic  turbulence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  jealous  tyranny  on  the 
other.7     He  preferred,  therefore,  to  all  govern- 

7  A  itriking  example  of  this  appeared  at  that  time  in  Si- 
cily, if  we  credit  Jamblictu,  who  placet  the  reign  of  Pha- 
km,  at  Asrigentum,  in  the  a^^e  of  Pythagoras.  The  doabt- 
fd,  or  rather  incredible,  history  of  this  tyrant,  may  be  com- 
prised in  few  words.  His  reiipi,  of  about  sixteen  years, 
was  distinf  uishcd  by  intolerable  atrocities.  He  burned  his 
cosmies  is  a  bnusn  bull;  and,  at  lost  or  ciaelty  happened 


ments,  a  moderate  aristocracy;  which  seems, 
without  exception,  to  have  been  the  well- 
founded  opinion  of  the  greatest  men  of  anti- 
quity, since,  under  the  administration  of  a 
senate,  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Carthage,  attained  their  highest  prosperity 
and  splendour.  Yet  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  arbitrary  power,  whatever  shape  it  might 
assume:  and  the  main  aim  of  his  institution 
was,  to  prevent  oppression  in  the  magistrates 
and  licentiousness  in  the  people.  The  dead 
letter  of  the  law  could  never,  he  thought,  effect 
that  salutary  purpose,  until  men  were  so  trained 
by  education  and  discipline,  as  to  regard  the 
great  duties  of  life  as  its  most  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, and  to  consider  the  esteem  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  their  own,  as  the  chief  source 
of  their  enjoyment  Magistrates,  thus  formed, 
would  command  a  willing  obedience,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia  must  soon  attain 
the  most  perfect  state  of  which  political  society 
is  susceptible.  t 

To  explain  at  large  the  system  of  Pythago- 
ras, would  be  to  write  a  treatise  of  sublime,  yet 
practical  morality,  since  his  conclusions  are 
strictly  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.  Be- 
sides the  propensities  common  to  us' with  infe- 
rior natures,  and  besides  the  selfish  and  arti- 
ficial passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he 
found  in  the  human  breast  the. seeds  of  nobler 
faculties,  fitted  to  yield  an  incomparably  more 
durable,  more  per&ct,  and  more  certain  grati- 
fication.   The  chief  happiness  of  the   mind 

to  direct,  sometimes  abused,  and  sometimes  eat,  boys.  Pha- 
laris,  togethor  with  his  mother  and  friends,  (could  such  a 
monster  have  friends  1)  were  burned,  b?  tho  long-iniured 
Agrigentines,  in  his  own  bull.  This  is  the  abominable  ty- 
rant,  whose  spurious  letters  furnished  an  opDortunltr  to  Dr. 
Bentlcy  to  display  his  profound  erudition  (see  his  Dissert, 
upon  Phalaris.)  But  that  very  learned  man  seems  not  to 
suspect,  that  the  history  of  Phalaris  is  as  spurious  as  hia 
epistles.  It  was  a  common  artifice  among  Greek  poeta 
and  orators  (sco  p.  100.  speech  of  Sosicles  the  Corinthian,) 
to  exaggerate  the  rices  of  bad  princes.  Of  this  we  shall 
find  many  examples  in  the  following  parts  of  this  work* 
Thia  practice  began  early ;  for  Pindar  says, 

Pytb.  uZ3rmi,xmK.  u. 

Aristotle  mentions.  To  jti^i  ^»K»ft9  xi>'o/(ivov,  the  hearsay 
about  Phalaris,  which  Aspasius  explains,  *0  ft  ^xKa^tg 
KiyiTett  ^xyiiv  tsv  imvtou  trattStt.  Phalaris  is  said  to 
have  eat  his  own  son.-  In  the- same  chapter  (c.  v.  I.  vi. 
Ethic.  Nicom.)  speaking  of  brutal  passions,  Aristotle  in- 
stances Pbalaris  sometimes  devouring  boys,  sometimes  usin^ 
them  as  instruments  of  an  absurd  venqreal  pleasure:  "Hpo? 
M^po^KTov  etTOTOv  qf  eviiv."  The  philosopher  does  not  say, 
that  he  bolioTes  these  monstrous  fictions,  any  more  thai^ 
Cicero,  "Ule  nobilis  tauras,  quem  cmdelissimus  omnium 
tyraonorum  Phalaris  kahuisse  dieitur;"  l.iv.  in  Verrem,c. 
xxxiii.-  Timeus,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  more  \ 
likely  than  any  other  writer  to  be  well  informed  coneernior 
the  transactious  in  his  own  island,  represents  the  story  of 
Pha1aris*s  bull  as  a  mere  fable.  Poiyb.  Excerp.  ver.  3.  p.  47. 
Polybius,  indeed,  attempts  to  refbte  Timwus,  liut  I  think, 
as  to  the  main  point,  with  little  success.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  this  judicious  writer  should  bo  canied  along  by 
the  torrent.  The  republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome  delight- 
ed in  blackening  the  characters  of  tyrants;^  Tfay-wSswrtg 

si»r;  *(  exaggerating,  after  tne  manner  of  tragedians,  the 
fierceness  of  their  manners,  and  the  impie|y  of  their  ac- 
tions.** For  this  reason,  the  absurd  fictions  concerning  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse,  Alexander  pf  Phene,  &c.  are  related 
by  many  respectable  writers.  For  this  reason  Hieronymas 
was  described  in  the  blnckent  colours,  vide  Excerp.  ex 
Polyb.  I.  vii.  n.  10.  And  for  this  reason  the  enormous  cru- 
elties of  Phalaris,  which  no  nation,  and  far  less  the  Sici- 
lians in  that  age,  could  have  tolerated,  receive  countenance 
(torn  MUM  of  tho  highest  auUioiities  of  sotiquity. 
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must  be  sought  in  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectaal  and  moral  pleasure.  «  Our  thoughts 
are*  ever,  and  intimately  present  vith  us ;  and 


although  the  bustle  of  external  objects,  and  the   their  friends,  with  whom  they  assembled,  in 


tumult  of  passion,  may  sometinieB  divert  their 
current,  they  can  never  dry  up  their  source. 
The  reflections  on  our  own  conduct  will  be 
continually  occurring  to  our  fancy,  whatever 
pains  we  may  take  t«  exclude  them ;  nor  can 
voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  ambitious  activity, 
ever  so  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that  their 
principal  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  whole 
course  of  life,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  their  n  flections  on  the  past,  and 
upon  their  hopes  ar.d  fears  about  futurity.  To 
strengthen  this  great  groundwork  of  morality, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  whole  force  of  edu- 
cation and  habit.  Rules  were  laid  down,  to 
which  the  members  of  his  respected  order 
bound  themselves  to  conform,  and  from  which 
none  could  swerve,  without  being  excluded  from 
a  society  of  which  they  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy. The  different  periods  of  life  had  each 
its  appropriated  employment.  The  youth  were 
carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
in  literature,^  and  in  science,  and  especially  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Theb  time  was  so  diversified  by  successive 
study,  exercise,  and  repose,  that  no  leisure  re- 
mained for  the  premature  growth  of  dangerous 
passions ;  and  it  was  an  important  maxim  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  that  many  things  were 
best  learned  late,^  especially  love ;  from  which, 
if  possible,  the  youth  should  be  restrained  till 
their  twentieth  year,  and  after  that  period 
should  rarely,  and  with  many  precautions,  in- 
dulge a  passion,  always  hurtful  to  the  weak, 
and  which,  when  injudiciously  indulged,  en- 
feebled the  most  vigorous.  He  required  in 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
that  they  should  no  longer  live  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  business  of  the  community  of  which 
they  were  members.  '  They  were  to  employ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the  duties  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  ;  in  the  laborious 
or  dangerous  offices  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and  to  derive  their  chief  reward  from  reading, 
in  the  eyhs  of  their  admiring  countrymen,  the 
history  of  their  generous  exploits;  and  from 
beholding  the  happy  effects  of  their  probity, 
beneficence,  and  fortitude. 

The  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined,  as 
their  earliest  and  latest  work,  to  review  the  ac- 
tions of  the  past,  and,  if  time 'permitted,  of 
many  preceding,  days.    In  the  morning  they 

1  So  I  have  translated  Sv'yf»(jLfmTt  xe»i  rot;  »\xoi; 
n»9iffi%rt^  of  Ar»toxenu8  apud  Stobeum^  Serm.  xli.  The 
learned  reader  will  percmve,  that  I  comprehend  under  tliS 
name  of  youth,  the  two  different  periods  of  life,  or  i|\<x<esi, 
which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the  words  vaiig  and  vf«v«rxo;, 
boy,  and  younf  man.  I  have  done  this,  because  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Aristoxenus  to  say,  tliat  the  young  hien 
were  not  still  to  be  employed  in  literatara  and  science,  or 
that  the  bo^  were  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution.' Th«  rules  of  tke  Pythafrorean  school,  and  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  oAen  explain  each  other.  See  p.  41,  et 
•eqq.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  Jean  Jacmies 
Rousseau  has  borrowed  what  is  rational  and  practical  in 
his  system  of  education,  from  these  two  great  sources. 

3  Aristoxen.  apud  Stobeum,  Serm.  Ixix.  This  is  the 
great  principle  of  Eousieau  in  hit  EmiU.  The  passage  of 
Aristozentts  coooerntng  love,  is  almost  litorally  translated  in 
that  ingenious  but  fanciful  work. 


repcired^alone  to  the  temples,  to  solitaiy  mouz^- 
tains  and  forests;  and  aiter  there  conversing^ 
with  themselves,  joined  in  the  conversation  ox 


small  companies,  to  an  early  and  frugal  meal, 
discussed  different  subjects  of  philosophy  or 
politics,  regulated  their  conduct  for  the  ensu> 
ing  day,  and  by  the  mutual  strength  and  en- 
couragement acquired  in  tliis  select  society, 
prepared   for  the    tumultuous    bustle   of  the 
world,  and  the  contentions  of  active  life.     The 
evening  was  spent  as  the  morning,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  then  indulged  in  the  mo- 
derate use  of  flesh  and  wine,  from  which  they 
rigidly   abstained   during    the  day;    and   the 
whole  concluded  with  that  self-examination, 
which  was  the  capital  precept  of  the  Pytha^- 
gorean  school. 

To  Qnter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of 
this  association,  would  be  repeating  what  haji 
been  formerly  observed  concerning  Die  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention, 
that,  like  tlie  legislator  of  Sparta,  Pythagoras 
enjoined  the  highest  respect  for  age ;  that,  like 
him,  he  raised  the  weaker  sex  from  that  state 
of  inferiority  in  which  they  were  ungenerously 
kept  in  all  other  countries  of  Greece  ;  that  he 
inured  his  disciples  to  temperance  and  sobriety 
by  the  same  means  employed  by  Lycurgus; 
and  that  botH  these  great  men  regarded  health 
and  vigotu  of  body  as  the  first  principle  of 
mental  soundness  and  energy ;  that  the  proba- 
tionary silence  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  cre-^ 
dulity  has  so  much  exaggerated,  was  nothing 
more  than  that  prudent,  recollected  behaviour, 
required  by  Lycurgus,  who  prized  higher  the 
caution  of  silence  than  the  readiness  of  speech ;' 
and  that  the  intimacy  of  the  Spartan  and  Py- 
thagorean friendships,  and  almost  the  commu- 
nity of  goods,  naturally  flowed  from  the  ge- 
neral spirit  and  genius  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems ;4  so  that  the  rules  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  were  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
Spartan  laws,  as  these  laws  themselves  were 
only  a  refinement  on  the  generous  and  manly 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages.  ^ 

In  the  history  of  a  man  who  entertained  such 
just  notions  of  human  life,  as  did  the  founder 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,  we  may  at  once 
reject,  as  fabulous,  the  tales  related  by  the  vain, 
lying  Greeks,  who  lived  in  and  aller  the  age 
of  Alexander,  when  their  nation  seems  to  have 
lost  their  l^e  of  truth  along  with  their  liberty, 
as  well  as  the  ridiculous  wonders  of  the  later 
Platonists,  those  contemplative  visionaries, 
who,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  degraded  ancient  philosophers,  by 
describing  their  active  and  useful  lives,  as 
if  they  had  gesembled  their  own  speculative 
tranquillity.  Yet,  afler  all,  should  the  least 
extraordinary  account  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  still  seem  incredible,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served, that  modem  history,  and  even  our  own 
observation,  may  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  rules 
are  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans :  and  it  is  equally  unreason- 
able and  ungenerous  to  suppose,  that  what  our 


3  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

5  Diodor.  1.  xti.  p.  77,  &c. 


4  See  p.  43. 
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own  experience  teaches  us  may  be  done  by  the 
illiberal  apirtt  of  superstition,  could  not,  in  a 
iiappier  age,  be  effected  by  the  love  of  glory, 
of  virtue,  and  of  mankind. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  historians  as- 
sures US,  that  the  school  of  Pythagoras  had 
^urished  above  forty  yeare,  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble benefit  of  Magna  Grecia,  when  a  war  arose 
betwe^i  Crotona  and  Syharis,  the  latter  of 
which  had  ever  contemptuously  rejected  the 
Pythagorean  institutions.  The  city  of  Sybaris 
-was  founded  (as  above  mentioned)  by  the 
Achieans,  on«  the  confluence  of  the  river  Sy- 
baris, from  which  the  city  derives  its  name, 
and  the  winding  stream  of  Crathis,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Lucanian  mountains.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  happy  temperature  of 
the  climate,  the  resources  of  6fthing,  naviga- 
tion, manufactures,  and  commerce,  conspired, 
with  the  salutary  effect  of  the  Achiean  laws, 
wonderfully  to  increase,  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  the  strength  and  populousness  of 
Sybaris,  which  was  surrounded  by  walls  nine 
nules  in  extent,  commanded  twenty-five  subor-. 
dinate  cities,  and,  could  we  credit  the  evidence 
of  writers  often  prone  to  exaggeration,  brought 
three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.^ 
Riches  and  luxury  proved  fatal  to  the  Syba- 
rites, whose  effeminacy  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb,' which  has  been  transmitted  to  modem 
^1  times.    In  a  decisive  battle,  they 

1  ™4^  were  defeated  by  the  citizens  of 
A  n  KfiQ  Crotona,  under  the  command  of 
A.  v..  5uy.  j^jj^^  ^  favourite  disciple  of  Py- 
thagoras, who  had  already  obtained  universal 
renown  by  his  Olympic  victories.^ 

But  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  was  almost 
alike  fatal  to  Crotona.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
men  in  that  city,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
and  instigated  by  the  artful  and  ambitious 
Cylon,  whose  turbulent  manners  had  excluded 
him  from  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  into  which 
he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter,  became 
clamorous  for  an  equal  partition  of  the  con- 
quered territory  of  Sybaris;  which  being  de- 
nied, as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  aristo- 
cratical  government,  they  secretly  conspired 
against  their  magistrates,  attacked  them  by  sur- 
prise in  the  senate-house,  put  many  to  death, 
and  drove  the  rest  from  their  country.  Pytha- 
goras himself  died  soon  afterwards,  in  extreme 
old  a^,  at  Metapontum  in  Lucania.^  His  dis- 
ciple were  scattered  over  Magna  ^hwda,  and 
particularly  Sicily,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion,  was  governed  by  men 
who  had  imbibed  the  sublime  spirit  of  their 
illostrious  master. 

Qj  Gelon,  who,  eleven  years  before 

i^^y  that  event,  had  mounted  the  throne 
A.  C  ifiO  ®^  Syracuse,  was  entitled,  by  the 
*  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  subjects, 
to  the  glorious,  though  often  prostituted,  ap- 
pellation, of  Father  of  his  Country.'o  The  mild- 
ness of  his  government  restored  the  felicity  of 
the  heroic  ages,  whose  equitable  institutions 

6  Stnbo,  L  Ti.  p.  963.    Diodor.  ibid.* 

7  AdieiiflBin^  t.  zii.  p.  51B. 

8  Stra^  ibid.    Pauianiu,  L  ▼.  p.  309. 

10  iEfiao.  Vw.  Hist.  1.  xiiL  c.  xzzvii.    PlntmTimol.  . 
T 


had  much  afimity  (as  above  observed)  with  the 
political  system  of  Pythagoras.  This  virtuous 
prince  had  cemented  an  al^ance  with  Theron, 
king  of  Agrigentum,  by  accepting  his  daughter 
in  marriage ;  and  the  confederacy  of  the  two 
principal  states  of  Sicily  seemed  to  have 
diffused  security  and  happiness  over  the 
whole  island,  when  the  immense  armament  of 
Carthage  was  beheld  off  the  northern  coast. 
Though  not  absolutely  destitute  of  naval 
strength,  the  Sicilians  had  hothing  by  which 
they  could  oppose  a  fleet  of  two  thousand ^al^- 
leys.  The  enemy  landed  without  opposition 
in  the  spacious  hicrbour,  or  rather  ba/,  of  Pa«> 
normus,  whose  name  may  t;3  still  recognised  in 
•the  modem  capital  Palermo,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians had  planted  ono  of  their  most  an* 
cient  colonies.  Their  forces  were  commanded 
by  Hamilcar,  who  was  deemed  a  brave  and 
experienced  leader.  The  first  care  of  this 
general  was,  to  fortify  two  camps;  the  one 
destined  for  his  fleet,  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  age,  was  drawn  on  shore ;  the 
other  intended  as  a  safe  retreat  for  his  army^ 
which  immediately  prepared  to  form  the  siege 
of  Himera.  Theron  used  proper  measures  to 
defend  the  second  city  in  his  dominions,  until 
his  kinsman,  the  intrepid  Gelon,  shduld  arrive 
to  his  assistance,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.' 
While  this  numerous  army,  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  towards  Himera,  they  rencountered  a 
foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  and  took  ten 
thousand  prisoners.  But  what  appeared  a  still 
more  important  booty  to  the  discernment  of 
Gelon,  they  seized  a  niessenger  from  Sell- 
nus,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigei^ 
tun),  which  had  entered  into  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  Carthaginians.  The 
prisoner  conveyed-  a  letter  to  Hamilcar,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  the  Selinuntines  would  not 
fail  to  send  the  cavalry  demanded  from  them 
at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly specified.  Upon  this  discovery,  Gelon 
founded  a  stratagem,  not  more  daring  than 
suCcessfuL  He  commanded  a  chosen  body  of 
troops  to  advance  !n  the  night  towards  the  Car- 
thaginian camp,  and  by  day-break  to  >present 
themselves  to  Hamilcar,  as  his  Selinuntine 
auxiliaries;  and  when  admitted,  by  Xhis  arti- 
fice, within  the  rampart,  to  assassinate  the  ge- 
neral,' and  itet  fire  to  the  fleet.if 

It  happened  on  the  fatal  day,  that  Hamilcar 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  bloody  divinity 
of  Cartilage,  who  delighted  in  human  victim^. 
While  he  performed  tills  abominable  rite,  the 
soldiers  surrounded  him  unarmed,  in  the 
gloomy  silence  of  their  detested  superstition, 
with  which  their  minds  were  totally  penetrated. 
The  Sicilian  cavalry  being  admitted  without 
suspicion,  thus  foand  no  difficulty  to  execute 
their  audacious  design.  Hamilcar,  while  ho 
sacrificed  an  iDuocent  and  noble  youth  to  the' 
abhorred  genius  of  Superstition,  was  himself 
despatched  with  a  dagger ;  an<jk  next  moment 
the  Carthaginian  ships  w^reptin  a  blaze..  A 
chain  of  Sicilian  sentinels,  pffited  on  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences,  intimated  to   Gelon  the 

11  Diodor.  1.  ix.  net.  25,  et  Nqq.    Polyon.  L  i.  c  svU* 
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hMvpy  sUflMH  of  his  gtratagero ;  of  whieh,  in 
order  Ailly  1*  avail  hinwolf,  that  gallant  com- 
mander immediately  condactiid  tbe  main  body 
of  his  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  array,  whii^ 
it  was  yet  agitated  by  surprise  send  terror  at 
.the  sudden  conflagration.    The  fVtriotis  onnt 


of  the  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful  havoc  amoag  poweiibinations,  and  who 'werBtdika  prompted 


it  mightbo  QXpeeted,  howoTer,  and  seems  raueh 
to  have  been  desired,  that  a  people-  no  advan- 
tageously distinguished  ••  wwto  tile  Greeks 
during  that  age  in  arts  and  ajxns^  a  p^plo 
who  'had  repelted)  'defeated,  and 
disgraced  the  nliMrt  flopulcMis  "and 


A.  €.  504. 


tho  astonished  Barbarians,  who,  recovering, 
however,  their  faoultiee,  began  to  defend  them- 
sehres  with  vigour;  iidien  the  jnelancholy 
tidings,  that  their,  ships  were  all  burnt,*  l^d 
their  general  slain,  drove  them  to  de^air  and 
flight.  Gelon  commanded  •his  troops  not  to 
give  quarter  to  an  enemy,  .#ho,' though  defeat- 
ed, still  seemed  formidable  by  their  nfim^rs. 
It  is  reportdd,  that  a  hundred  ^ftd  fifly  thou- 
sand perished  in  the  battle  and  the  piirsuit. 
The  remainder  seized  an  eminenoo^arhere  they 
eoold  not  long  maintain  themselves,  for  want 
of  water  and  'provisions.  In  the  language  of 
an  aacienl  historian,  all  Africa  seemed  to  be 
tiilcea  captive  in  Sicily.  Gelon  distributed  the 
prisontfta  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contingents  of  troops  which  they 
had  lesppctively  raised*for  this  memorable  ser- 
vice. The  greater  part  falling  to  the  share  of 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentam,  were  employed  in 
beautifying  and  enlarging  those  capitals,' 
whose  magnificent  tnonuments,  still  conspicu- 
ous in  theb  ruins,  are  supposed  with  great 
probability,  to  be  the  effect  of  Carthaginian 
labour. 

The  melancholy  tidings  affected  Carthage 
with  consternation  and  despair.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  ever  shamefully  depressed 
by  bad  fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  im- 
moderately elated  by  the  deceitful  gifts  of 
prosperitjTi  dreaded  every  ^moment  to  behold 
the  victorious  enemy  in  their  harbour.  To 
ward  off  this  calamity,  their  ambassadon  were 
sent  to  crave  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  any 
terms  the  victorious  Greeks  might  think  proper 
to  impose.  Gelon  received  them  witli  such 
moderation  as  marked  the  superiority  of  his 
character,  and  told  them,  that  he  would  desist 
from  every  purpose  of  revenge,  on  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  pud  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily>  which  had  incurred  trouble  and 
expense  by  the  war;  that  they  thenceforth  ab- 
stained from  the  abominable  practice  of  insult- 
ing the  gods  \fy  human  victims;  that  they 
erected  two  templea,  one  in  Caiihage,  another 
in  Syracuse,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
war,  and  the  articles  of  the  peace.' 
1^1  This   honourable  treaty  was  a 

i^J^;.^'  prelude  to  that  still  more  famous, 
concluded  thirty  years  aderwards 
between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Peraiamr.  It  marked  a  nation  superior  to  its 
enemies  not  only  in  valour  but  humanity,  and 
conferred  more  true  glory  than  could  be  ac- 
quired by  the  most  splendid  series  of  victories. 


1  GEetio,  Ortt  hr.  in  Yanrn, 
t0isdsr.Sieol.ilAi. 


hczzii. 
A.  C.  449. 


by  ambition  and  revenge,  to  the  wtlainment  of 
distant'  conq«eBt,  ^•uld  haw  united  their 
bffoTig  against  the  enen^s  who  still  made  war 
•on  them,  ond^  advancing  i^  a  mpid  career  of 
victory,  h&ve  diffused,  alon^  with  their  donii* 
nion,  their  olmiierB,  knowwdgen  and  civility, 
ovar  tho  eastarn  worfil.  'But  various  events 
and  caxuns,  which  we  shall  hav)* occasion  after* 
wards  to  explldn,  tended  to  detach  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Gnncia  from  the  alFaira  of  the  mo- 
thier  country,  as  well  as  to  disunite  the  two 
most  powerful  republics  of  that  countiy  by  in- 
testine discord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athens  raised  her  to 
such  power  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  Sicily 
and  Greece,  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum  contented  themselves  with  the  humbler 
glory  of  embellishing  their  capitals  with  bar- 
baric spoils,  and  producing  those  wonders  of 
art,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Verres, 
were  esteemed  among  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.'  The  golden  medals  of 
Gelon,  still  preserved  and  of  the  highest 
beauty,^  justify  the  glowing  expressions  of 
the  Roman  orator. 

In   Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  had  too 
soon  cause  to  lament  their  insurrection  against 
their  magistrates,  and  their  forsaking  the  disci- 
pline of  Pythagoras.     They  who  had  hitherto 
defeated  superior  numbers,  who  had  furnished 
so  many  victors  in  tlie  Oljrmpic  contest^  and 
whose  country  was  distinguished  by  the  epi* 
thet  of  healthy,  on  a  supposition  that  the  vigor- 
ous bodies  of  its  inhabitants  proceeded  from 
an  Effect  of  the  climate,  were  now  totally  rout- 
ed and  put  to  flight  at  the  river  Sagra,  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
by  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  whose  forces 
were  far  less  numerous.    The  other  Greek 
cities  of  Italy,  which  are  said  to  have  imitated 
the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  harassed 
by  wars  against  each  other,  or  against  their 
barbarous    neighbours.    In    consequeBoe  of 
these  misfortunes,  tho  Pythagoreans  again  re- 
covered their  credit;  and  Sbout  sixty  years 
afler  the  death  of  the  great  founder  of  their 
order,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  the  first  in 
Locri,  the  second  in  Thurium,  endeavoured  to 
revive  tlie   Pythagorean    institutions,  which, 
perhaps,  were  too  perfect  for  the  condition  of 
the  times.  In  less  than  forty  years,  a  new  per- 
secution entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from 
Italy,  and  completed,  according  to  Polybins, 
the  confusion  and  misery  of  that  once  happy 
country.* 


3  Cicero  in  Verrem,  paMim. 

4  Mem.  do  Trevoux,  I'uui.  ITR.  p.  IMP* 

5  PolybiiMyi.SOS. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Glory  of  Mheru-^MUiimy  Succets  (/  the  Canfederaiei-^ihim  RAmlt  and  FoTtyted—Exient 
{^iU  WediM  and  JBtarbours — The  Confcdtraet  take  BpMniiwn — Contpiraey  of  Pautaniai — 
Sanishmeni  t>f  Thtnusioelet^^yirhu  of  Arittidu — Ciman  attumes  the  Command^^Hit  iUut- 
trioitM  MerU  a^d  SlKeet*^Ra>olt  <f  Egjfpt-^fVmr  in  Qyprut — Peace  %Hth  Pertia — Domettie 
Tyansactiom  of  Qreecf — The  Athtnian  Greatnest — Emy  of  SpariOy  Thebes,  and  Atgoe — 
Earthquake  in  Sparta — Revolt  qf  the  Helots — War  between  the  Elians  and  Piiam»*^The  Tern- 
pie  and  Siaiue  ^  Olympian  Jupiter-^DiMtenaitms  in  Argalis — Revolt  in  B(eotia — Truce  of 
Thirty  Teats— -Charaiter  of  PerieUt—nSubleetian  of  the  Athenian  Allies  and  Colonies — Spirit 
of  the  Atheaian  Oovtmment, 


p^ROM  the  battles  of  Mjcal^  and  Platea,  to 

the  memorable  war  of  PeloponttesuB,  elapsed 

half  a  century,  the  most  iUiutrious  in  the  Gre- 

A  C  47Q    ^^"''^  annals.  A  sinffle  repablic,  one 

\^1  of  sixteen  states,  whose  united  pos- 

*  sessions  hardly  equalled  the  extent 
of  Scotland,  and  whose  particular  territory  Ib 
scarcely  visible  in  ^  map  of  the  world,  carried 
on  an  offensiTe  war  against  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and,  though  surrounded  by  jealous  allies 
or  open  enemies,  prosecuted  this  extraordinary 
entCTprise  with  unexampled  success ;  at  length, 
granting  such  conditions  of  peace  as  the  pride 
of  victory  may  dictate,  and  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated disasters  condescended  to  solicit  or 
accept.  In  that  narrow  space  of  time  the  same 
republic  erected,  on  tfae  feeble  basis  of  her 
scanty  population  and  diminutive  territory,  a 
mighty  mass  of  empire ;  established  and  con- 
firmed her  authority  over  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast^  from  Cyprus  to 
the  Thramn  Bosphorus;  took  possession  of 
forty  intermediate  islandB,^  together  with  the 
important  straits  which  join  the  Euxin^  and  tne 
£gean ;  cmiquered  and  colonized  the  winding 
shores  of  Macedon  and  Thrace ;  commanded 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus  to  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica,  or'Crim  Tartary;  and, 
overawing  the  barbarous  natives  by  the  expe- 
rienced terrors  of  her  fleet,?  protected  against 
their  injustice  and  violence,  but  at  the  same 
time  converted,  to  the  purposes  of  her  own  am- 
bition and  interest,  the  numerous  but  scattered 
colonies  which  Miletus,  and  other  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  had  at  various  times  established  in 
tiiose  remote  regions.^  Our  wonder  will  be 
justly  increased,  if  we  consider  that  Athens  ob- 
tained those  immortal  trophies,  not  over  igno- 
rant savages  or  effbminate  daves,  but  over  men 
who  had  the  same  language  and  laws,  the  same 
Uood  and  lineage,  the  same  arts  and  arms,  in 
short,  every  tiling  common  with  the  victors  but 
their  audacity  and  fortune. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians 
that,  daring  this  rapid  series  of  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  they  cultivated,  with  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm,  the  arts  which  adorn  peace 
as  wen  as  war,  and  improved  these  decorations 
of  polished  life  into  such  perfection  as  few  na- 


6  8«T«ral  of  theie  itiandi  had  been  fonnerly  conquered 
br  Atbenian  ooaiioftnden,  jpartienladr  MQtiadee,  ai  we 
haT»  lelated  ebore;  bat  havnif  rebelled  afminst  the  Mrere 
fovenuMM  of  Atbeos,  they  were  Aaally  labdoed  by  Feri- 
clei. 

7  Plot,  in  Periele. 

8  Bnabo,  Qesgrsph.  psfllsi. 


tions  have  been  able  to  imitate,  and  none  have 
found  it  possible  to  surpasn.  During  the  ad- 
minislntion  of  a  single  man,  more  works  of 
elegance  and  splendour,  mor^  magnificent  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  porticoes  were  erected  within 
the  walls  of  Athens,  than  could  be  raised  during 
many  centuries  in  Rome,  though  mistress  of  the 
world,  by  the  wealth  and  la^ur  of  tributary 
provinces.'  In  the  same  period  of  time  sculp- 
ture attained  a  sublimity,  fi'om  which  that 
noble  art  could  never  afterwards  but  descend 
and, degenerate;  and  a  republic  hitherto  infe- 
rior in  works  of  invention  and  genius  to  several 
of  her  neighbours,  and  even  of  her  own  colo- 
nies, produced,  in  the  single  lifetime  of  Pericles, 
those  inestimable  models  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  philosophy ,10  which,  in  every  succeeding 
age,  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  hath 
invariably  regarded  as  the  best  standards,  not 
merely  of  composition  and  style,  but  of  taste 
and  reason.  The  name  of  Greek  seemed 
thenceforth  to  be  sunk  in  that  of  Athenian; 
Athenian  writers  are  our  surest  and  almost 
only  guides  in  relating  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions of  the  whole  nation  ;*i  and  from  them  we 
learn  what  is  yet  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  Athenian  empire, 
that  it  had  been  built  on  such  stable  founda- 
tions, and  reared  with  such  art  and  skill,  as 
might  have  long  defied  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  confederate  in  arms  and 
resentment,  if  various  causes,  which  human 
prudence  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent, 
had  not  shaken  its  firmness,  and  precipitated 
its  downfallJ' 

Such  is  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters; 
a  subject  worthy  to  animate  the  diligence,  and 
call  forth  the  vigour  of  a  historian:  but,  if  he 
truly  deserves  that  respected  name,  he  will  re- 
member that  it  is  less  his  duty  to  amuse  the 
fancy  by  genend  description,  than  to  explain, 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  the  various 
transactions  of  this  interesting  and  splendid 
theme;  to  give  the  reader  a  rail  and  distinct 
view  of  the  complicated  matter  which  it  in* 
volves;  and  to  remove  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance that  might  distract  or  dazzle  the 


9  Flutareh.  in  Periele. 

10  Porielea  may  b^  coniriderad  aa  the  eontempotsir  of 
Socrates,  Bopboclea.  Euripides,  Tbucydidei,  *e.  iinee, 
although  he  died  before  them  of  the  ^ague,  theie  and  oIImi 
great  men  floariihed  during  hit  administration. 

11 1  mean  Thucydidea  and  Xeoophon,  togethM  with  IIm 
Athenian  oraton,  phUoeophen,  and  poets. 
]$Thoeydid.l.rii.eim. 
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attention,  as  utronomen,  in  viewing  the  sun, 
are  careful  to  ward  off  its  surrounding  splen- 
dour. 

The  military  success  of  the  Athenians' 
(whioh  naturally  forms  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  because  it  not  only  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  future  improvements,  but  awakened 
that  energy  requisite  to  cultivate  and  coppl«te 
them)  includes  three  separate  actions  which 
were  carried  on  at  tlie  same  time,  and  conspired 
to  the  same  end,  yet  cannot  be  related  in  one 
perpetual  narrative,  without  occasioning  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  alike  destructive  of  the 
pleasure  and  of  the  use  of  history.  While  4ve 
pthdeavour  to  keep  each  scries  of  events  un- 
broken and  distinct,  we  must  be  careful  to 
point  out  ilB  influence  on  tlie  simuItanQous  or 
succeeding  tJWnsactions  of  the  times,  that  our 
relation  may  be  at  once  satisfactory  and  faith- 
ful. In  such  a  delineation  the  trophies  of  the 
Persian  war  justly  claim  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  places  the  hostile  animosity  of 
rival  ptates,  which  continually  envied  and  op- 
posed, but,  for  reasons  tliat  will  be  fully  ez- 
.  plained,  could  neither  prevent  nor  retard  the 
growing  superiority  of  Athens,  shall  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  picture;  and  we  shall  throw 
into  the  back  ground  the  successive  usurpa- 
tions of  that  fortunate  republic  over  her  allies, 
colonies,  and  neighbours. 

The  common  fears  which,  notwithstanding 
mnunierable  sources  of  animosity,  had  formed, 
and  hitherto  upheld  a  partial  confederacy  of 
the  Greeks,  were  removed  by  the  decisive  vic- 
Ol  mn  toriesof  Plat«Baand  Mycal^.  After 
J  S'  these  memorable  events,  it  was  the 
A  C  47Q  ^"^  *^*^®  of  the  Athenians  to  bring 
home  their  wives,  children,  and 
most  valuable  effects  from  the  isles  of  ^gina 
and  Salamis.  In  the  latter  island  they  cele- 
l^rated  their  good  fortune  by  a  national  solem- 
nity. The  sublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the 
phorus  of  boys  which  danced,  in  exultation, 
around  the  Barbarian  spoils  ;3  the  valour  of  his 
predecessor,  ^schylus,  had  contributed  to  the 
victories  by  which  they  were  obtained ;  and  his 
rival,  the  tender  Euripides,  was  born  in  the  isle 
^alamis,'  on  that  important  day  which  proved 
alike  glorious  to  Greece,  and  fatal  to  Persia. 
3ut  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns  prevent- 
ed not  the  Athenians  from  pushing  tlie  war  with 
vigour,  though  deserted  by  the  Spartans  and 
pther  Peloponnesians,  wljo  sailed  home  before 
winter.  The  Asiatic  colonies,  animated  by  the 
recent  recovory  of  freedom,  seconded  the  Athe- 
nian ardour;  and  the  confederates,  having  suc- 
cessfully infested  the  territories  of  the  great 
king,  besieged  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Sestos 
in'the  Chersonesu^  of  Thrace,  the  only  place  of 
strength  which  adhered  to  the  Persian  interest 
in  that  fertile  peninsula.^ 

During  the  two  following  years  the  war 

1  The  chief  matcrialfl  for  thi«  portion  of  histonr  consMt  in 
Um  first  and  second  books  of  Thucyd  ides;  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  of  Diodorus  Sicuhw;  PIutardi*8  lives  of  Tliemisto- 
des,  Aristldes,  Cimon,  Pericles ;  Pausanias's  Description 
of  Greece,  and  Pliny's  Natural  History :  scattered  facts  are 
■applied  by  other  ancient  writers,  whose  works  \rill  be 
eare^alW  cited.  ' 

8  Atbeneus,  Li.  3  Vita  Euripid. 

4  HerodoL  1.  ix.  c  wl    Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xxxvU. 


Olymp. 
Ixxv.  3,  4. 
A.  C.  478, 
et477. 


langoiahed   abroad,  while  the  symptoniB  of 
jealousy  and  discord,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  separation  of  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  fleets,  broke  out  with  more  virulence 
at  home.  The  Athenians  began  the 
la|»orious  task  of  rebuilding  their 
Bflined    city,    which    the    Persian 
spoils  might,  contribute   to   enrich 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and 
which  the  acquaintance  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  graceful  forms  of  Ionic  and 
Doric  architecture,  might  enable  them  to  adorn 
with  more  beautv  and  elegance  than  had  yet 
been  displayed  m  Europe.     But  the  weighty 
advice  of  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to 
suspend  this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged 
them,  instead  of  decorating  their  capital  with 
temples,  theatres,  and  gymnasia,  to  fortify  it  by 
walls  of  such  strength  and  solidity  as  might 
thenceforth    bid    defiance    to    every    enemy, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.     In  an  age  when 
the  art  of  attack  was  so  rude  and  imperfect, 
that  the  smallest  fortress  formed  an  object  of 
Importance,  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing jealousy  in  the  neighbouring  republics. 
The  measure  was  scarcely  determined  when  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Sparta,  remonstrating 
against  a  design    peculiarly   dangerous   and 
alarming  to  those  who  owed  their  safety  to  the 
weakness  of  their  cities.  ^^  If  the  Greeks,"  it  was 
said,  *^had  possessed  any  town  of  impregna- 
ble strength,  they  must  have  found  it  imporai- 
ble  to  expel  tlie  Barbarians  from  their  country. 
The  Athenians  therefore,  who  had  hitherto  so 
generously  maintained  the  cause,  of  the  con- 
federacy, ought  not  only  to  desist  from  raising 
walls  and  fortifications,  but  eyen  to  prevent  a 
similar  design  in  any  republic  beyond  the  isth- 
mus ;  th'e  Peloponnesus  was  alone  suflicient  to 
afford,  in  time  of  danger,  a  secure  refuge  to  the 
whole  Grecian  name." 

Themistocles  easily  unveiled  the  suspicfon 
and  hatred  concealed  under  this  specious  mask 
of  public  utility,  and  encouraged  his  country- 
men to  elude  the  Spartan  artifice  by  similar 
address.     The  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  who 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  declared 
that  Athens  would  adopt  no  measure  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  and  promised 
speedily  to  send  an  embassy,  in  their  turn, 
which  would  remove  all  groundless  apprehen- 
sions entertained  on  that  object.     The  La- 
cedaemonians having  returned  with  this  tem- 
porising answer,  Themistocles  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Sparta,  and  expected,  as  he  had 
previously  concerted  matters  with  his  country- 
men,* to  be  followed,  at  a  proper  time,  by 
Aristides,  the  most  respected  character  of  his 
Age ;  and  by  Lisicles,  an  able  orator  in  the 
senate  and  assembly.     Mean  while  the  Athe- 
nian  walls   arose  with   unexampled  celerity. 
Not  only  slaves,  artificers  by  profession,  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  but  magistrates 
of  tlie  first  rank,  the  venerable  fathers  of  the 
republic,  wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and 
with   unceasing  industry.     The  fecbje  efforts 
of  women  and  children  contributed  to  the  use- 
ful labour.     The  most  superstitious  of  men 

5  Idem  ibid,  ct  in  Them.  Lys.  OraL  Fun.  et  coot  Alcib. 
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aegleoted  their  accustomed  solemnitieB,  «nd  no 
longer  acknowledged.the  distinetion  of  days  or 
seasons  :  nor  did  even  the  silent  tranquillity  of 
night  abate  the  ardour  of  their  diligence.  The 
ruins  of  their  city  happily  supplied  them  with 
a  rich  variety  of  material;  no  edifice  was 
spared,  public  or  private,  sacred  or  profane ; 
the  rude  sculpture  of  ancient  temples,  even  the 
mutilated  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  were  con- 
Tounded  in  the  common  mass ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  near  a  century,  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  wall,  composed  of  stones  rough 
and  unpolished,  of  various  colours  and  une- 
qual size,  attested  the  rapid  exertions  by  which 
Uie  work  had  been  constructed.^ 

Themistocles  had  hitherto,  under  various 
pretences,  avoided  declaring  his  commission  be- 
fore the  Spartan  senate.    When  urged  to  this 
measure  by  some  of  the  magistrates,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  silence,  he  still  alleged  the  ab- 
sence oi^his  colleagues  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  delay.    But  a  company  of  travellers,  who 
had  recently  visited  Athens,  gave  intelligence 
of  the  extraordinary  works  carrying  on  in  that 
city.     This  information,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans  which  it  occasionedt  must  have 
disconcerted  a  man  who  possessed  less  cool 
boldness  than  the  conmiander  at  Salamis  and 
Artemisium.     But  Themistocles,  with  the  ad- 
dress congenial  to  his  character,  asserted,  that 
it  was  unworthy  the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard 
the  vague  rumours  of  obscure  men ;  and  that 
before  lightly  suspecting  the  approved  fidelity 
of  their  allies,  she  ought  to  bestow  some  pains 
in  discovering  the  truth.    This  declaration  was 
enforced,  it  is  said,  by  seasonable  bribes  to  the 
most  popular  o^the  Ephori;  and  the  Spartans, 
deluded  or  coi^upted,  agreed  to  despatch  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  consisting  of  some 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens.     These  men 
had  no  ^oner  arrived  at  their  destination,  than 
they  were  taken  into  custody,  as  pledges  for 
the  safe  return  of  Themistocles  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  by  this  time  had  brought  him  the 
welcome  news,  that  the  walls  were  completed. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  uuw  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  mask.    They  appeared  in  the 
Lacedemonian  assembly;   and  Themistocles, 
speaking  for  the  rest,  declared,  that  his  coun- 
trymen needed  not  to  learn  from  their  con- 
federates, what  measures  were  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  beneficial  to  tlie  common  cause ; 
that,  by  his  advice,  they  had  firmly  defended 
their  city  against  the  assaults  of  open  enemies 
and  jealous  friends ;  and  that  if  Sparta  enter- 
tained any  resentment  of  this  measure,  which 
was  evidently  not  less  conducive  to  the  public 
interest,  than,  perhaps,  displeasing  to  private 
ambition,  her  anger  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
impotent,  since  her  own  citizens  must  remain 
as  hostages  at  Athens,  till  his  colleagues  and 
himself  should  be  restored  in  safety  to  their 
country.^      Whatever  secret  indignation  this 
speech   might  excite,  the   Spartans  thought 
proper  to  suppress  their    animosity.      They 
allowed  the  ambassadors  to  return  home ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Themistocles  laid  the  foundation 


6  Tbnefdid. }.  i.  o.  Izxziz.  et  leq. 

7  PlttL  4o.  ilwL 


of  that  umelenting  hatred  with  which  he  was 
persecuted  by  Sparta,  whose  intrigues  engaged 
all  Greece,  not  excepting  Athens  herself,  in  the 
destruction  of  this  illustrious  citizen.  Yet  his 
eminent  services,  before  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  storm  of  persecution,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  his  unworthy  country  to  display  more 
fully  her  signal  ingratitude.^ 
^.  The  ancient  Athenian  harboui 

1  ^™4*  °^  Phalericum  was  small,  nsinow, 
A  P  A77  *^*^  inconvenient.  To  supply  its 
A.  Ky,  477.  jgfeg^g^  Themistocles,  even  before 

the  Persian  invasion,  had  recommended  the 
PirsBUs,  a  place  five  miles  distant  from  the  cita- 
del, furnished  with  three  natural  basins,  which, 
if  properly  fortified,  might  form  a  far  more 
commodious  and  securjB  station  for  the  Athe- 
nian navy.    The  foundations  were  laid,  and 
tlie  walls  begran  to  rise,  wftn  the  cruel  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians  interrupted  the  undertaking. 
Having  in  the  preceding  year  fortified  the  city, 
Themistocles  thought  the  present  a  proper  time 
to  finish  the  new  harbour.^     His  address,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  bribes,  were  seasonably  ap' 
plied  to  divert  the  resentment  of  Sparta,  who, 
though  thenceforth  less  jealous  of  the  naval 
than  military  power  of  her  rival,  threatened,  on 
this  occasion,  to  enter  Attica  with  an  armed 
force.   But  the  artful  Athenian  had  the  skill  to 
persuade  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  that  the 
procuring  a  strong  and  capacious  harbour  was 
a  matter  essentially  requisite  to  the  common 
interest  of  the   Grecian  confederacy.      The 
work,  mean  time,  was  carried  On  at  Athens 
with  much  spirit  and  activity,  and,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  such  a  prosperous 
conclusion,  as  could  scarcely  be  credited,  but 
on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  historian 
of  the  most  approved  diligence  and  fidelity.  Jo 
The  new  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  to  admit 
two  carriages  abreast;  the  stones  composing 
them  were  of  an  immense  size,  e^trongly  united 
by  bars  of  iron,  which  were  fastened  by  melted 
lead.   The  Pinsus  soon  grew  into  a  town,  con- 
taining many  thousand  inhabitants.     It  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  walls  begun  by  Cimon, 
but  finished  by  Pericles,  twenty  years  after  the 
harbour  itself  had  been  erected.      The  new 
A  r  aaT    huildings  of  Cimon   and   Pericles 
are  often  mentioned  in  history  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Long  Walls.    They  ex- 
tended forty  stadia  on  either  side ;  and  when 
added  to  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city 
(about  sixty  stadia)  give  us  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Athenian  fortifications  an  extent  of 
nearly  eighteen  English  miles.  ^^ 

The  altercations  and  animosities  excited  by 
such  undertakings  among  the  confederates  at 
home,  prevented  not  their  united  arms  from 
assaulting  the  dominions  of  the  great  king. 
Thirty  Athenian,  and  fifty  Peloponnesian  ships, 
had  been  employed  to  expel  the  Persian  garri- 
sons from  the  sea-ports  which  they  still  occu- 
pied in  the  Hellespont,  the  Proponlis,  and  the 
^gean  isles.     The  European  fleet,  being  sea* 

8  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  437. 

9  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  xciii.  Plut  in  Themut  Diodor.  xi.  436. 

10  Tbucydid.  ubi  lapra. 

11  Paoaaniai,  p.  BO,  et  icq.   Btnbo,  p.  391,  et  leq.  PlUt 
in  Cimon. 
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sonably  joiaed'by  farions  aqnadroiu  fi«m  the 
Greek  cities  of  Aisia,  scoured  the  eaatern  shores 
of  the  Mediterraneui,  and  deliTered  from  ap- 
presaioD  the  long  exislayed  island  of  Cyprus. 
Their  next  operation  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  time,  since  they  had  to 
return  near  two  hundred  leagues  westward, 
l^j  and  then  to  proceed  almost  as  far 

r!^P|  towards  the  north,  and  the  Bos- 
A  r*  AHA  phorus  of  Thrace.  At  the  entrance 
A.  ^.4/0.  ^  jj^    celebrated    canal,   which 

jofais  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  destined  in  future  ages  to  become 

,  the  seat  of  empire,  And  long  to  remain  the 
chief  emporium  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  had 
been  first  founded  by  a  feeble  colony  of  Mega- 
reans,  which  had  gradually  become  populous, 
flourishing,  and  independent,  but  which  was 
actually  commandei  And  insulted  by  armed 
Barbarians.  It  is  not  probable  that  Xerxes,  or 
his  ministers,  perceiyed  the  peculiar  security 
of  Byzantium,  situate  between  the  Bosphoms 
and  the  Hellespont,  two  straits,  which  it  might 
occasionally  shut  to  a  hostile  navy,  or  open  to 
the  fleets  of  commerce.  But  had  they  been 
aensiblo  of  this  advantage,  the  misfortunes 
hitherto  attending  all  their  maritime  enter- 
prises must  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  en- 
courage their  seamen  to  resist  a  victorious 
enemy.  They  discovered,  however,  more  than 
their  usual  vigour,  in  defending,  by  land,  a 
place  which  they  regarded  as  the  centre  of  vezy 
valuable  poesessions.  The  adjacent  coast  of 
Thrace  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  in- 
land parts  of  tliat  country.  Instead  of  bleak 
heaths,  and  snowy  mountains,  which  deform 
the  inhospitable  regions  of  Hsmus  and  RJio- 
dop^  the  maritime  provinces  produce  in  abun- 

'  dance,  vines,  olives,  the  most  useful  grains,  and 
the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  climate  vies 
with  the  delightful  solbiess  of  the  Asiatic 
plains ;  and  the  soil  had  been  long  cultivated 
by  Greek  colonies,  who  had  widely  extended 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  Byzantiunu  The 
Barbarians  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the 
place,  which  was  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  commanded  by  Persians  of  the  first 
distinction,  among  whom  wore  several  kinsmen 
of  the  great  king.  The  siege  was  obstinate, 
but  the  events  of  it  are  not  described  in  history. 
It  is  only  known,  that  the  walls  were  stormed, 
and  that  an  immense  booty,  together  with  many 
Persian  princes  end  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.^ 

Here  the  glory  of  Pansanias,  who  still  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  a  man 
whose  fame  would  rival  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  antiquity,  bad  he  fallen  in  the  siege 
of  Byzantium.  The  rich  spoils  of  Platsa,  of 
which  the  tenth  was  allotted  to  him,  as  general, 
raised  him  above  the  equali^  required  by  the 
republican  institutions  of  his  country.  His 
recent  conquest  still  farther  augmented  his 
wealth  and  his  ambition ;  a  continual  flow  of 
prosperity,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  best  re- 
gulated minds,  proved  fatal  to  the  aspiring  tem- 
per of  Pausanias.  As  he  conceived  himself  too 


1  Flat  ia  AfisUd.  Thoeydid.  I.  L  W,  oc  mq.  Diodor.l. 


great  to  rsmain  a  subset,  lie  was  VrilKng  to 

become  a  soveveign,  through  the  assistanoe  of 
Xerxes,  the  inveleraie  enemy  of*  his  country. 
To  this  prince  he  made  application,  by  means 
of  G«»ngyiu8  tlie  Eretrian,  a  fit  instrument  for 
any  kind  of  villany.  To  such  an  associate 
Pausanias  had  entrusted  the  noble  Persians 
taken  ia  Byzantium.  This  man  escaped  with 
his  prisoners  across  the  Bosphoms,  and  con- 
veyed a  letter  to  the  great  king,  in  which  the 
Spartan  general,  having  mentioned,  as  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  sincerity,  the  restoring 
his  captive  kinsmen,  proposed  to  enter  into 
strict  amity  with  Xerxes,  to  take  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  to  second  his  eflbrts  in  conquering 
Greece,  and  to  hold  that  country  as  a  depend- 
ent province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Per- 
sian is  said  to  have  highly  relished  these  pro- 
posals,  the  subjugation  of  Greece  being  the 
great  object  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he 
speedily  sent  Artabazus,  a  noblemali  of  con- 
fidence, to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
traitor. 

But  Pausanias  himself  acted  with  the  preci- 
pitancy and  inconsistency  of  a  man,  who  had 
either  been  deluded  into  treason  by  bad  ad- 
vice, or  totally  intoxicated  by  the  dangerous 
vapours  of  ambition  that  floated  in  his  distem* 
pered  brain.  Instead  of  dissembling  his  de- 
signs u.ntil  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  he 
assumed  at  once  the  tone  of  a  master  and  the 
manners  of  a  tyrant.  He  became  difficult  of 
access  to  his  colleagues  in  command ;  disdain- 
ed their  advice  in  concerting  measures  which 
they  were  ordered  to  execute;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  chosen  firom  Uie  conquered 
Barbarians;  and  he  punisli^d  the  slightest 
oflence  in  the  allied  troops  with  a  rigour 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Grecian  discipline. 
He  still  managed,  indeed,  the  fierce  spirits  of 
the  Spartans,  but  without  any  degree  of  pm- 
dence,  nnoe  the  distinctions  which  he  demand- 
ed for  them,  tended  only  to  irritate  and  inflame 
their  confederates,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
forage,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  down  straw  for 
their  beds,  until  the  countrymen  of  Pausanias 
had  been  previously  furnished  with  all  these 
articles. 

Olvm  ThxB   intolerable  insolence  dis- 

v^Y^J  gusted  and  provoked  the  army  in 
A  r'  At  ft  gOQen^li  but  especially  the  lonians, 
A.  ^.  4'0.  ^jj^  lamented  that  they  had  been 

no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  Per- 
sian despotism,  than  they  were  bent  under  the 
severer  and  more  odious  yoke  of  Sparta.  By 
common  consent,  they  repaired  to  the  Athenian 
Aristides,  and  his  colleague  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  who  had 
signalized  his  patriotism  and  valour  in  all  the 
glorious  scenes  of  the  war.  Their  designs 
being  approved  by  the  Athenian  admirals, 
Uliades  and  Antagoras,  who  respectively  com- 
manded the  fleets  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the 
bravest  of  all  the  maritime  allies,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  insult  the  galley  of  Pau- 
sanias ;  and  when  reproached  and  threatened 
by  the  Spartan,  they  desired  him  to  thank 
Fortune,  who  had  favoured  him  at  Platwei,  the 
memory  of  which  victory  alone  saved  him  fi'om 
the  immediate  pumshment  of  his  arrogance 
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and  craeliy.  These  words  s]^eedilv  re-echoed 
through  the  whole  fleet,  and  Berred,  w  eoon  as 
tiiey  were  heard,  for  the  signal  of  general  re- 
volt. The  different  squadrons  of  Aida,  and  the 
Hellespont  sailed  from  their  stations,  joined 
the  sfaips  of  Uliades  and  Antagoras,  loudlj  de- 
clared against  the  insolent  ambition  of  Pausa- 
niaOf  abjured  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta,  ai^l 
for  ever  ranged  themselves  under  the  vic- 
torious colours  of  Athens,  whose  generous 
magnanimity  seemed  best  fitted  to  command 
the  willing  obedience  of  freemen.^ 
OlvniD  "^^  revolution  had  immediate 

Lrxvi  2.       "***  important  effects,  which  we 
.    ^/  TL.    shall  proceed  to  explain,  when  we 

*  *  *  have  punished  and  dismissed  the 
unworthy  Pausanias.  Apprised  of  his  malver- 
sation and  treachery,  the  Spartan  sonata  recall^ 
ed  him,  to  stand  trial  for  his  life.  But  his  im- 
monse  wealth  enabling  him  to  corrupt  the 
integfity  of  his  judges,  he  escaped  without  far- 
ther punishment  than  degradation  from  his 
office,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine.  In  his  stead, 
the  Spartans  substituted,  not  one  admiral, 
but  several  captains,  with  divided  authority, 
tltereby  to  remove  the  odium  and  resentment 
which  the  insolence  of  unlimited  command  had 
excited  among  their  confederates.  Pausanias, 
though  divested  of  his  public  character,  having 
accompanied  these  officers  to  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  private  expense,  began 
to  display  more  arrogance  than  ever.  He  dis- 
dained not  only  the  manners  and  behaviour, 
but  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  Greek ;  car- 
ried on,  almost  openly,  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Artabazus ;  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  Barbarian  guards  and  attendants ; 
trampled  with  contempt  on  the  most  revered 
institutions  of  his  country ;  and  assumed  that 
provoking  pomp  of  power,  and  that  offensive 
ostentation  of  vice,  which  disgraced  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  Persian  satraps.' 

When  the  Spartan  magistrates  received  a  full 
account  of  his  pride  and  folly,  they  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  he  might  refuse  to  return  home 
on  an  ordinary  summons,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed the  fonn  of  the  scytal^,  a  form  reserved 
for  the  most  solemn  occasions.  The  scytal^ 
(for  opinion  can  give  importance  to  any  thing) 
was  only  a  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  which 
had  been  rolled  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
stamped  with  the  decree  of  the  republic.  Every 
Spartan,  invested  with  authority  at  home  or 
abroad,  possessed  a  tally  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  rod  on  which  the  parchment  had  been 
first  rolled.  By  applying  his  tally,  the  words 
of  the  scy  tal^  necessarily  arranged  themselves 
in  their  original  form,  and  attested  the  authen- 
tic command  of  the  magistrate.  As  tutor  to 
the  infant  king  of  Sparta,  Pausanias  had  been 
famished  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind ;  and 
such  is  the  effect  of  legal  formality,  that  a  man 
who  would  probably  have  despised  the  injunc- 
tion of  a  simple  letter,  returned  without  delay 
to  a  country  which  he  had  betrayed,  when 
recalled  by  this  fiivolous,  but  respected  cere- 
mony. 


2  N«|ioi  io  Pauno.    Platareh.  in  ArisUd. 
3Thiieydid.i.95«tlS8. 


The  external  profealons,  and  hypoerilaad 
pedaatry,  of  Spartan  virtue,  wero  most  shame- 
fully detected  and  exposed  in  the  whole  affiur 
of  Pausanias.  Though  convictad  of  the  most 
odious  tyranny,  extortion,  and  profligacy,  b# 
Was  still  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  p«f. 
sonal  freedom ;  to  correspond  by  frequent  mes* 
sages  with  his  accomplice  Artabaaus ;  and,  al 
length,  to  tamper  with  the  Helots  and  Messe- 
nians,  those  oppressed  slaves,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  rebel  against  the  unrelenting  tyranny 
of  their  masters.  But  as  it  exceeded  even  the 
opulence  and  effrontery  of  Pausanias,  to  cor-> 
rupt  and  influenca  the  whole  republic,  those 
who  had  either  escaped  the  general  contagion 
of  venality,  or  who  were  offended  at  not 
sharing  his  bribes,  accused  him,  a  third  time, 
of  treason  ta  Greece,  in  consequence  of  an 
event  which  enabled  them  in  the  fullest  manner 
to  make  good  the  chaige.  An  unhappy  vouth, 
•  who  lived  with  Pftusanias  as  the  infamous 
minister  of  his  pleasure,  was  destined  by  that 
monster  to  become  the  victim  of  his  ambition. 
He  was  charged  with  a  letter  firom  his  master 
to  Artabazus,  in  which,  after  explaining  the 
actual  state  of  his  affairs,  Pausanias  hinted  to 
him,  as  had  been  his  usual  practice,  to  destroy 
the  bearer.  The  suspicious  youth,  who  had  ob- 
served that  none  of  those  sent  on  such  errands 
ever  returned  to  their  country,  broke  open  the 
letter,  and  read  his  own  fate.  Fired  with  re- 
sentment, he  instantly  carried  the  writing  to  the 
enemies  of  Pausanias,  who  prudently  advisdd 
the  messenger  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  expecting  that  his  master  would  soon 
follow  him.  Mean  while  they  practised  a  con- 
cealment in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  having 
acquainted  the  Ephori,  and  other  chief  magis- 
trates, with  their  contrivance  for  convicting  the 
traitor  by  his  own  words,  they  obtained  a  de- 
putation to  accompany  Uiem,  to  remain  con- 
coaled  with  them  in  the  temple,  and  to  over- 
hear the  mutual  reproaches  of  Pausanias  and 
his  messenger.  Tet  the  superstition  of  the 
Spartans  permitted  them  not  to  seize  the  cri- 
minal in  that  sacred  edifice.  He  was  allowed 
to  retire  in  safety;  and  when  the  senate  had 
at  length  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he 
was  privately  admonished  of  his  danger  by 
some  members  of  that  venal  assembly.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  which  it  being  unlawful  to 
drag  him,  that  asylum  was  surrounded  by 
guards,  all  necessaries  were  denied  the  prisoner, 
and  he  thus  perished  by  hnncer.^ 
Olvm  ^^^  punidmient  of  this  de- 

l  '^a  testable  traitor  could  not  repair 
a'ln'  A'Tii  ^®  ruinous  effects  of  his  miscon- 
A.  ^.4/5.  j^^^  ^^  viUany.    Not  only  the 

lonians,  who  had  first  begun  the  revolt,  but 
the  foreign  confederates  in  general,  loudly  re- 
jected the  pretensions  of  Dorcus  and  other 
captains  whom  the  Spartans  appointed  to 
command  them.  A  few  communities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus still  followed  the  Lacedemonian 
standard ;  but  the  islanden  and  Asiatiee  una^ 
nimously  applied  to  Aristides,  to  whose  ap- 
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proTed  wisdom  and  Tirtoe  they  not  only  en- 
trusted the  operations  of  (he  combined  arma- 
ment, but  voluntarily  submitted  their  more  par-, 
ticular  concerns;  and  experience  soon  justified 
their  prudent'choice.  Pay  was  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  the  Greciui  service,  because  the  cha- 
racter of  toldier  was  not  separated  from  that  of 
ciitMen.  It  had  been  usual,.however,  to  raise  an- 
nually a  certain  proportion  o£  supplies  among 
the  several  confederates,  in  order  to  purchase 
arms,  to  equip  and  victual  the  galleys,  and  to 
provide  such  engines  of  war  as  proved  requisite 
in  storming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to 
the  common  enemy.  ^  By  unanimous  suffrage, 
Aristides  was  appointed  to  new-model  and 
apply  this  necessary  tax,  which  had  been  im- 
posed and  exacted  by  the  Spartans  witliout 
sufficient  attention  to  the  respective  faculties 
of  the  contributaries.  The  honest  Athenian 
executed  this  delicate  office  with  no  less  judg- 
ment than  equity.  The  Whole  annual  impo- 
sition amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents,  about  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
which  was  proportioned  with  such  nice  accu- 
racy, that  no  state  found  the  smallest  reason  to 
complain  of  partii^ity  or  injustice.  The  com- 
mon treasure  was  kept  in  the  central  and  sa- 
cred island  of  Delos ;  and,  though  entrusted  \p 
the  personal  discretion  of  the  Athenian  eom- 
mander,  was  soon  conceived  to  lie  at  the  dis- 
position of  his  republic.^ 

While  the  merit  of  Aristides  thus  procyred 
his  countrymen  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  Greece,  Themistocles  was 
equally  successful  in  improving  the  internal 
resources  of  the  state.  By  yielding  more  pro- 
tection to  strangers  than  they  enjoyed  in 
neighbouring  cities,,he  augmented  not  only  the 
populousness,  but  the  wealth  of  Athens,  as  that 
description  of  men  paid  an  annual  contribu-' 
tion  in  return  for  their  security.'  This,  txy 
gether  with  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  he 
employed  in  building  annually  about  sixty 
galleys,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  Athenian 
navy  abundantly  compensated  such  losses  as 
were  sustained  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea  in 
foreign  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  envy  and 
malice  o€  worthless  demagogues,  who  infested 
the  Athenian  assembly  and  courts  of  justice, 
Themistocles  was  fast  advancing  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  tiuthority  at  home,  which 
Aristides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complete  ar- 
rived from  Sparta,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Pailsanias  to  betray  the  public  hberty.  The 
known  resentment  of  the  Spartans  against  this 
extraordinary  man,  sufficiently  explains  the 
reason  why  they,  who  were  so  dilatory  in  tlieir 
proceedings  against  Pausanias  himself,  should 
be  so  eager  to  bring  to  punishment  his  sup- 
posed accomplice.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  Athenians  could  admit  such  an 
accusation  against. a  citizen,  whose  singular 
valour  and  conduct  had  gained  the  decisive 
victory  at  Salamis;  whose  counsels  and  ad- 
dress had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
strength;   whose  foresight  and  activity  had 


1  Plat,  in  AristidLp.  533,  et  loq. 

8Ibid.p.S4.    Thiie|d.l.  i.o.zcri.    Diodor.  p.  440. 
3  Ljuu  adr.  Phikm. 


procured  them  a  fleet  which  no  nation  in  the 
world  could  resist;  and  whose  abilities  and 
patriotism  had  not  only  saved  his  country  from 
the  most  formidable  invasion  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, and  which  was  principally  directed  against 
Athens,  but  amidst  the  terrors  of  this  invasion, 
the  treachery  of  false  friends,  and  the  violence 
of  open  enemies,  had  so  eminently  contributed 
to  raise  his  republic  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Yet  such,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  the  effect  of  that  envy  which,  in  re- 
publics, always  accompanies  excellence;  and 
such,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan 
bribery  and  intrigues,  that  Themistoclm  was 
banished  by  the  ostracism,  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  men  whose  aspiring  ambition  seemed 
dangerous  to  freedom',  which  required  not  the 
proof  of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which 
had  eflect  only  during  a  term  of  years.^ 
^j  It  is  probable,  that  the  illustrious 

1  ^™^i  ®^^®  would  have  been  recalled  be- 
A  r '  A71  ^^^  ^^^  expiration  of  the  appointed 
^'  ^'  '*''*•  tin* ;  but  the  pereccuUon  of  Sparta 
allowed  not  his  countrymen  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  severity.  Having  punished  Pausanias, 
they  acquainted  the  Athenians,  "That  from 
the  papers  of  that  notorious  traitor,  complete 
evidence  appeared  of  the  guilt  of  Themistocles; 
that^it  was  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  have  ex- 
pelled him  for  a  few  years  from  Athens,  by  an 
indulgent  decree,  which  the  assembly  might 
revoke  at  pleasure;  that  crimes  against  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece  ought  to  be 
judged  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  pu- 
nished by  death,  or  perpetual  banishment." 
The  Athenians  shamefully  complied  with  this 
demand.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Themisto- 
cles had  corresponded  with  Pausanias,  and  been 
privy  to  his  designs ;  but  he  persisted  in  alfirm- 
ing  that  he  never  had  approved  them.  The 
rivokhip  and  enmity  subsisting  between  Sparta 
and  Argos,  had  induced  him  to  choese  the  lat- 
ter as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  condemnation;  after 
which,  not  thinking  himself  secure  in  any  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra.  But 
his  enemies  still  continuing  to  pursue  him,  he 
fled  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  barbarous  Molossians.  Soon 
aflerwards  he  escaped  into  Persia,  whore  his 
wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  in  acquiring 
the  language  and  manners  of  that  country,  re- 
commended him  to  the  new  king  Artaxerxes, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  the  unfortunate  in- 
Olvmn  '^^^^^  °^  Greece.  The  suspicion 
IxxvH  1  ^^  treason  throws  a  dark  shade  on 
A  C  '475  ^®  eminent  lustre  of  his  abilities ; 
^  nor  does  the  disinterestedness  of 

his  private  character  tend  to  remove  the  impu- 
tation. Though  he  carried  with  him  to  Persia 
his  most  valuable  effects,  yet  the  estimate  of 
the  property  which  he  left  behind  in  Athens, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  (above  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  an  immense  sum, 
when  estimated  by  the  value  of  money  in  that 
age.  The  whole  was  confiscated  to  the  exche- 
quer; and  the  eagerness  t»f  the  populace  to 
seize  this  rich  booty,  serves  to  explain  the  ala- 

4  Diodor.  p.  445,  et  isq.    Hot.  ibid. 
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crity  with  which  all  parties  agreed  to  his  de- 
■trQction.  A  report  prevailed  in  Greece,  that 
Themistocles  could  never  forgive  the  ingrati* 
lade  of  the  Athenians,  whi<£  he  had  deter- 
mined to  revenge  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
a.rmy,  raised  by  Artazerzes.  But  perceiving  the 
unexampled  success  of  Cimon  on  the  Asiatic 
ooast,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomptish 
Ills  design;  and,  in  a  melancholy  hour, ended  his 
life  by  poison,  at  the  age  of  sixty  •five,  in  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  liberality  of  the  Persian 
monarch.' 

OI  m  '^  ^  worthy  of  observation,  that 

l^  "^'n      ^0  three  great  commanders  who 

A    c^'471    ^^  resisted  and  disgraced  the  arms 

.  v^.  4  / 1.  ^£  Xerxes,  quitted  the  scene  almost 
at  the  same  time.  While  Pausanias  and  The- 
mistocles suffered  the  punishment  of  their  r9$X 
or  pretended  crimes,  Aristides  died  of  old  age, 
universally  regretted  by  the  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  his  country.  He*  who  had  long 
managred  the  common  treasury  of  Greece,  left 
not  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  funeral.  His  son  Lysimachus  received  a 
present  of  three  hundred,  pounds  ^m  the 
public,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  and  finish  his 
education.  His  daughters  were  maintaiped, 
and  portioned  at  the  expense  of  the  trtasury. 
This  honourable  poverty  well  corroi^wided 
with  the  manly  elevation  of  his  diaraeter, 
whose  pure  and  unsullied  splendour,  ill  the 
opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  merit,<^  far  eclipses 
tlie  doubtful  fame  of  his  daring,  but  unfortu- 
nate rival. 

By  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  war  devolved  on  his  colleague  Cimqii, 
who  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to 
the  valour  of  Miltiades  and  the  decisive  bold' 
ness  of  Themistocles.  But  as  he  felt  an  ambi- 
tion for  eminence  which  disdains  bar<^  imita- 
tion, he  not  only  reflected  the  most  distiil^uish- 
ed  excellences  of  his  predecessors,  but  improved 
and  adorned  them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of 
mttiners,  an  indulgent  humanity,  and  candid 
condescension ;  virtues  which  long  secured  him 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  while  his 
military  talents  and  authority,  always  directed 
by  moderation  and  justice,  maintained  an  ab- 
solute ascendant  over  the  allies  of  the  republic. 
His  first  operations  were  employed  against  the 
Ql  coast  of  Thrace  which  the  taking 

1  ^^'^'9  ^^  Byzantium  seemed  to  render  an 
A  *P* '471  ®**y  conquest.  The  only  places  in 
A.  Vy.  4/1.  ^jj^^  country  fitted  to  make  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  were  the  towns  of  Eion  and 
Amphipolis,  both  situate  on  the  river  Strymon; 
the  former  near  its  junction  with  the  Strymo- 
nic  gulf,  the  latter  more  remote  from  the  shore, 
bat  entirely  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  gulf, 
and  the  principal  branches  of  that  copious 
river.  Amphipolis,  however,  was  taken,  and 
planted  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Athenians. 
But  Eion  still  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  having  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  than  surrender.    After 


5  Plat,  et  Nepot  in  Thetniat.    Diodor.  1.  xi.  e.  liv— lis. 
Thucyd.  1. 135,  «t  loq. 

6  Plalu  apod  PluUrch.  in  Aristid. 


long  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  by 
such  persevering  courage  and  activity  as  none 
of  his  countrymen  had  displayed  in  the  course- 
of  the  war,  this  fierce  Barbariaa  was  at  length 
not  tamed,  but  exasperated  by  hunger.  His 
companions  and  attendants,  equally  desperate 
with  their  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  exam- 
ple ;  and  mounting  the  ramparts  with  .one  ac- 
cord, threw  into  the  middle  stream  of  the  Stry- 
mon their  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
efiectsi  After  thus  attesting  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  assailants,  they  calmly  descended, 
lighted  a  funeral  pile,  butchered  their  wives 
and  children,  and  again  mounting  the  walls, 
precipitated  themselves  with  fury  into  the 
thickest  of  the  flames.? 

With  this  signal  act  of  despair  ended  the 
Persian  dominion  over  the  coast  of  Europe, 
Olvmo  ^^^^  finally  submitted  to  the  vic- 
Ixxvii  3.  *^"*^'^*  *^""*  of  Cimon ;  a  general, 
A  ^  \wQ  who  knew  alike  how  to  conquer, 
and  how  to  use  the  victory.  The 
Athenians  were  eager  to  prolong  the  authority 
of  a  man,  who  seemed  ambitious  to  acquire 
wealth  by  valour,  only  that  by  wealth  he  might 
purchase  the  public  esteem ;  and  whose  affable 
condescension,  and  generous  liberality,  con- 
tinually increased  his  fame  and  his  influence 
bdth  at  home  and  abroad.  The  reinforce- 
ments with  which  he  was  speedily  furnished 
by  the  republic,  enabled  him  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  Asia,  without  allowing  them  time 
to  breathe,  or  recover  strength,  afler  their  re- 
peated defeats.  The  intermediate  islands  am- 
bitiously courted  his  protection  and  friendship ; 
and  thiir  feeble  aid,  together  with  the  more 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Ionian  coast, 
speedily  increased  his  Qeet  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  sail. 

,  With  this  formidable  armameot  he  stretched 
towards  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  his  approach 
sfr  ved  for  the  signal  of  liberty  to  the  numerous 
Greek  cities  in  that  valuable  province.  Se- 
conded by  the  ardour  of  the  natives,  he  suc- 
cessively besieged  and  reduced  the  walled 
towns  and  fortresses,  sevei'al  of  which  were 
filled  with  powerful  garrisons;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  totally  expelled  the 
Persians  from  all  their  strong  hol4ii  in  Caria. 
The  victorious  armament  then  proceeded  east* 
ward  to  Lycia,  and  received  the  stibmission  of 
that  Extensive  coast.  The  citizens  of  Fhaselis 
alone,  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  numer- 
ous garrison,  refused  to  admit  the  Grecian 
fleet,  or  to  betray  their  Persian  master.  Their 
resistance  was  the  more  formidable,  bectfuse 
their  ancient  connection  with  the  Chians,  who 
actually  served  under  the  colours  of  CimoUf 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  Afler  other 
means  of  intercourse  had  been  c«t  off,  the 
Chians  stiU  shot  arrows  over  the  walls,  and 
thus  conveyed  intelligence  into  'the  place  of 
all  the  measures  adopted  by  the  assailants. 
Wherever  the  attack  was  made,  the  townsmen 
and  garrison  were  prepared  to  resist :  the  be- 
siegers were  long  baffled  in  their  attempts ;  but 
the  perseverance  of  Cimon  finally  overcame 
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the  obstinacy  of  hu  enemies.  Their  yigrorous 
resisUtnce  was  not  distinguished  bj  any  me- 
morable punishment;  the  mediation  of  the 
Chians,  who  were  justly  esteemed  among  the 
best  ^sailois  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  easily  pre- 
TaQing  on  the  lenity  of  Cimon  to  grant  them 
a  aapitulation,  on  condition  that  they  imme- 
diately paid  ten  talents,  and  augmented  the 
'Grecian  armament  by  their  whole  naval 
strength.^ 

The  distracted  state  of  Persia,  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  the  discord  of  the  palace,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  raised  to  the  throne  of  Xerxes 
his  third  son  Artazerxes,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Longimanus,  prevented  that  vast  but 
unwieldy  empire  from  making  any  vigorous 
effort  to  resist  the  European  invasion.  But 
after  Artazerxes  had  at  length  crushed  the  un- 
fortunate ambition  of  his  competitors,  and  ac- 
quired firm  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  half  a 
century,'  he  naturally  concerted  proper  mea- 
sures to  defend  his  remaining  dominions  in  Asia 
A   r  A*ia    Minor.    Having  re-established  the 

d^  Persian  authority  in  the  isle   of 

^^'  Cyprus,  he  considered  that  Pam- 
phylia,  being  the  next  province  to  Lycia,  would 
probably  receive  a  speedy  visit  itihtx  the  victo- 
rious Greeks.  That  he  might  meet  them  there 
with  becoming  vigour,  he  assembled  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  A  fleet  likewise  of  four  hundred  sail, 
was  collected,  chiefly  from  Cilicia,  and  Phoeni- 
cia, and  was  commanded  to  rendezvous  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Grteeks,  conducted  by  the  activity  of  Ci- 
mon, delayed  not  to  undeitake  the  enterprise 
Ol  n  wJ^ich  the  prudence  of  Artaxerxes 
IxivT  *3  ^*^  foreseen.  Their  fleet,  amount- 
T^  J*' i*  ing  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallies, 
A.  y^.  4/u.  ^^y  .jj  ^j^j^  ^y^  Persian  squadrons 

off  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  The  Barbarians, 
vainly  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  did 
not  decline  the  engagement,  which  was  obsti- 
nate, fierce,  and  bloody.  Many  of  their  ships 
were  sunk;  a  hundred  were  taken;  the  rest 
fled  in  disorder  towards  the  shore  of  Cyprus ; 
but,  being  speedily  pursued  by  a  powerhil  de- 
tachment qf  the  Grecikn  fleet,  were  abandoned 
by  the  terror  of  their  crews,  to  the  victors  ;  and 
tous  the  mighty  pi^parations,  which  the  great 
king  had  raised  with  such  flattering  hopes, 
strengthened  in  one  di^,  with  about  tlu'ee  hun- 
dred sail,  the  hostile  navy  of  Greece.' 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  instead  of  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  this  flow  of  prosperity, 
was  less  elevated  with  good  fortime,  than  soli- 
citous to  improve  if.  The  captured  vessels  con- 
tained above  twenty  thousand  Persians.  The 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  Eurymedon  were 
still  ignorant  of  tlie  battle.  These  circum- 
stances instantly  suggested  to  the  quick. dis- 
cernment of  Cimon  a  stratagem  for  surprising 
the  Persian  camp,  which  was  executed  on  the 


1  Plat  et  EHodor.  ibid. 

2 Compare  TluHnrdid.  I.  i.e.  cxxxvii.  and  UiharChronoI. 
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Tbocydidea  and  PIntareh  la  Themiat. 
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evening  of  the  same  glorious  day  with 
aropled  success.    The  prisoneis  were'striipped 
of  their  eastern  attire ;  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
condescended  to  assume  the  tiara  and  scimetar, 
and  thus  disguised,  embarked  in  the  Persiaii 
ships,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with 
a  favourable  gale.    The  imsuspecting  Barba- 
rians received  them  with  open  arms  into  their 
camp,  as  their  long-expected  companioi^B.   But 
the  Greeks  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  within 
the  gates,  than  on  a  given  signal,  at  once  draw- 
ing their  swords,  they  attached,  with  the  con- 
cert  of  disciplined   valour,    the    defenceleBB 
security  of  their  now  astonished  and  trembling 
adversaries.    Before  the    Persians    recovered 
from  their  surprise,  .Cimon  had  advanced  to  the 
tent  of  their  general.  Consternation  and  despair 
seized  this  numerous  but  unwarlike  host.    The 
few  who  were  least  overcome  by  the  impressions 
of  fear  and  amazement,  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;  a  panic  terror  suspended  the  powers  of 
the  rest ;  they  remained,  and  Tell,  unarmed  and 
unresisting,  by  the  hands  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  spoil  of  the  Barbarian  campieward- 
ed  the  (snterprise  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned 
home  during  winter,  and  piously  dedicated  to 
Apollo  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  these 
sver  memorable,  achievements.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  remainder  wap  employed  (as 
mentioned  above)  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Athens.  Agreeably  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  the  general  was  entitled  to  a  valuable 
share.  Cimon  received  it  as  a  testimony  of 
the  public  esteem,  and  expended  it  for  the  pub- 
lic use;  embellishing  his  beloved  native  city 
with  shady  walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  schools 
of  exercise,  and  other  works  of  general  plea- 
sure and  utility .4 

After  these  decisive  victories,  the  Greeks 
headed  by  the  Athenians,  carried  on  the  war 
during  twenty-one  years,  rather  for  plunder 
^,  than  glory.    The  manifest  supe- 

uiymp.        riority  which  they  enjoyed  on  all 
A^c"  469    *^®  eastern  shores  of  the  Meditetra- 

.  u.  4oy.  jjQi^n^  might  have  rendered  their 
maritime  allies  sufficiently  secure.  But  the 
people  of  Athens,  whose  councils  began  about 
this  time  to  be  governed  by  the  magnanimous 
ambition  and  profound  policy  of  Pericles,  had 
the  adiress  to  persuade  their  confederates  that 
naval  preparations  and  enterprises  were  stil^  as 
necessary  as  ever.  At  length,  however,  roost 
of  those  scattered  islands  and  sea^ports,  which 
followed  the  colours  of  Athens,  grew  weary  of 
perpetual  hostilities,  of  which  they  shared  the 
toil  and  danger,  while  their  ambitious  leaders 
alone  reaped  the  advantage  and  the  glory,  and 
became  continually  more  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  p'ublic  peace,  and  the  undisturbed 
comforts  of  domestic  tranquillity.  The  Athe- 
nians availed  themselves  of  this  disposition, 
to  engage  such  states  as  appeared  most  back- 
ward in  raising  their  contingents  for  the  com> 
mon  armament,  to  compound  fqr  personal  ser- 
vice on  shipboard,  by  an  annual  supply  of 
money,  which  might  enable  Athens  continually 
to  keep  in  readiness  a  fleet  of  observation,  to 

4  Idem.  ibid,  at  Nopoi  in  Cimon.  et  Thucydid.  I.  i. 
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iieatch  and  check  the  motiQOS  of  the  common 
enemy.  This,  at  first  volmitary,  contribution 
aoon  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  graduallj  aug^mented ;  and, 
Jtt  length,  raised  by  Pericles  to  three  times  the 
ordinal  sum  ;*  an  immense  income,  considering 
that  the  proportional  y^ue  of  money  to  labour 
^w^as  then  ten  times  higher  than  at  present ;  and 
considering  also  the  very  limited  revenues  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity;  since,  from 
all  Uke  various  provincerof  {he  Persian  empire, 
scarcely  four  millions  sterling  entered  the  royal 
treasury.' 

In  their  easier  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  large  and  beautiful 
island  of  Cyprus,  which,  though  delivered  by 
their  valour  from  some  Persian  garrisons,  either 
^.  still  continued,  or  again  beciAne, 

,  '^"^P*  subject'to  that  empire.  .  Tho«trik- 
AC^'^6  ^!^  advantages^  of  a  delightful  ter- 
ritoiy,  four  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, producing  'in  great  abundance 
wine,  oil,  with  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
deemed  invaluable  in  ancient  times  on  account 
of  its  rich  mines  of  brass,  naturally  tempted  the 
ambition  of  an  enterprizing  nation.  The  con- 
quest of  Cyprus  was  still  farther  recommended 
to  the  Athenians,  as  the  sea^-coast  had  been 
peopled  by  a  Grecian  colony  under  the  heroicK 
Teucer,  who  built  there  a  oity  called  Salamis 
from  the  name  of  his  native  country,^  which, 
from  the  earliest  aniAquity,  had  been  regarded 
as  a  dependeface  of  Attica.  The  Grecian  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  had  hitherto  attained 
neither^ower  nor  splendour ;  their  settlements 
had  been  succeadvely  reduced  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  great  king;  and  they  actually 
languished  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  de- 
bility .>  Honour  prompted  the  Athenians  to 
relieve  their  distressed  brethren ;  interest  inci- 
ted them  to  acquire  possession  of  a  valuable 
island.  With  two  hundred  ships  of  war  they 
prepared  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise, 
when  an  object  still  more  dazzling  gave  a  new 
direction  to  their  arms. 

^.  Amidst  the  troubles  which  at- 

p^^P*        tended  the  establishment  of  Arta- 

AC^t--    *®"®*  ®"  ^®  Persian  throne,  the 
A.  0. 4oo.   Egyptians  sought  an  opportunity 

to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  na- 
tion whose  tyranny  they  had  long  felt*  i^d  la- 
mented. A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  head 
the  rebellion.  This  also  was  at  length  disco- 
vered in  Inarus,  a  bold  Libyan  chief,  to  whose 
standard  the  malcontents  assembling  from  all 
quarters,  gradually  grew  into  an  army,  which 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persian  mercenaries, 
expelled  the  garrisons,  banished  or  put  to  death 
the  governors  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  and, 
traversing  the  kingdom  without  ibntrol  or  re- 
sistance, every  where  proclaimed  the  Egyptians 
a  free  and  independent  natien.  Nor  was  this 
the  capricious  revolt  of  short-sighted  Barba- 


5  Thacrdid.  ibid,  et  Plut  ia  Pericl. 
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rians.  Inarus  maintained  his  conquest  with 
valour  and  policy ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  interest  by  foreign  alliance,. despatched  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  craving  the  assistance  of 
that  victorious  republic  against  its  most  odious 
and  inveterate  enemy,  ^o 
Olvmo  '^^®  negociation  was  successful ; 

Ij^Iij^  a       the  Athenians  burned  with  desire 
A  C  463   ^  sliare  the  spoils  of  Persia,  and 

commanded  tlie  ships,  destined  for 
C3rprus,  to  sail  to  Egypt.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  when  a  Persian  army 
oi  three  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Achsmenes,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  in  which  the 
insurgents  obtained  a  complete  victory,  chiefly 
tlirough  the  valour  an<t  discipline  of  their  Gre* 
cian  auxiliaries.  The  vanquished  sought  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Memphis ;  that  capital 
was  invested ;  and  after  becoming  master  of 
two  divisions  of  the  city,  the  Athenians  pushed 
with  vigour  the  siege  of  the  third,  called,  from 
the  colour  of  its  fortifications,  the  White  Wall. 
Artazerxes,  mean  while,  neglected  no  possible 
effort,  for  breakitig,  or  eludmg,  a  tempest,  that 
threatened  to  dismember  his  dominions.  While 
Persian  nobles  of  distinction  conveyed  immense 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  Greece,  to  rouse, 
by  seasonable  bribes,  the  hostility  of  rival  states 
against  the  audacity  qf  Athens,  a  new  army 
was  collected,  still  more  numerous  than  the  for- 
mer, and  entrusted  to  Megabazus,  the  bravest 
general  in  the  East.  Such,  at  least,  he  was 
deemed  by  his  countrymen ;  yet  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  very  illustrious  merit  in  forcing  the 
Greeks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Memphis^  the  sol- 
diers being  alread/  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  hard  service,  and  probably  enfeebled  by 
diseases  in  a  far  distant  climate,  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  their  own. 

Megabazus,  however,  had    the 

dory  of  first  turning  against  the 

A  C  4S%t  ^''^^  ^^^  current  of  success 
'  which  had  run  for  many  years  so 
strongly  in  their  favour.  They  and  the  revolted 
Egyptians  were  now  besieged,  in  their  turn,  in 
a  small  island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopts,  along 
the  coast  of  which  the  AtheniaiWi  had  anchored 
their  ships.  By  diverting  the  course  of  the 
river,  Megabazus  left  them  on  drr  land.  This 
operation  so  much  confounded  the  Egyptians^ 
that  they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms: 
but  their  wonted  magnanimity  did  not  forsako 
the  Greeks :  with  their  own  hands  they  set  fire 
to  their  fleet,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer 
nothing  unworthy  of  their  former  fame,  deter- 
mined, with  one  accord,  to  resist  the  assailants, 
and  although  they  could  not  expect  victory,  to ' 
purchase  an  honourable  tomb.  Megabazus,  in- 
timidated by  their  countenance  and  resolution, 
and  unwilling  to  expose  his  men  to  the  efforts 
of  a  dangerous  despur,  granted  them  a  capitu- 
lation, and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  in 
a  Persian  commander,  allowed  them  to  retire 
in  safety.  They  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
through  Libya  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Cy- 
renaica,  from. which  tiiey  hoped  to  be  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  tlieir  native  country.     But  the 
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greater  part  periahed  tnrough  fatigue  or  disease 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa,  and  only  a 
miserable  remnant  of  men,  whose  bravery  de- 
served a  better*  fate,  revisited  the  shores  of 
Greece.  To  complete  the  disaster,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sixty  ships,  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  to  Egypt,  was  attacked,  surrounded,  and 
totally  destroved  by  the  Phceuicians,  near  the 
same  scene  which  had  already  proved  so  fatal, 
but  so  honourable,  to  their  countrymen^ 
Olvmo  These  repeated  misfortunes,  to- 

ul^j^'^  gother  with  the  growing  troubles  in 
A  C  450  ^'^^^f  which  we  shall  speedily 
*  *  *  have  occasion  to  describe,  prevents 
ed  the  Athenians,  during  seven  years,  from  re- 
viving their  design  against^Cypnis.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  sail  was  at  length  entrusted  to 
Cimon,  who  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
the  Cyprian  coast.  The  towns  of  Males  and 
Citium  opposed  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
singular  humanity  with  which  Cimon  treated 
Jiis  prisoners,  would  have  facilitated  more  im- 
portant conquests:  but  the  PhoBnician  and 
Cilician  fleets  had  again  put  to  sea,  and  Cimon 
wisely  determined  to  attack  them  as  they 
approached  the  island,  rather  than  wait  tlieir 
arrival,  his  countrymen  being  superior  to  their 
enemies,  still  more  in  naval  than  in  military 
-prowess.  In  the  battle  which  soon  followed, 
he  took  above  a  hundred  galleys ;  the  number 
of  those  Simk  or  destroyed  is  unknown ;  the 
remainder  fled  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes 
of  protection  from  the  army  of  Megabazus, 
encamped  in  ihat  province ;  but  that  slow  un- 
wieldy body  was  unable  to  aflbrd  them  any 
seasonable  or  effectual  relief.  The  Greeks, 
having  pursued  them  on  shore,  totally  destroyed 
themt  as  well  as  the  Persian  detachments  who 
came  to  their  succour,  and  returned  loaded 
with  spoil  to  Cyprus.  The  Atlienian  general 
then  prepared  to  form  the  siege  of  Salamis, 
which,  though  defended  by  a  numerous  Persian 
garrison,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  defence,  must  have  soon  yielded  to 
his  skill  and  valour,  had  not  sickness,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  before  the  walls 
of  Citium,  prevented  him  from  exerting  his 
usual  activity. 

Olvmn  Mean  while  Artaxerxes,  who  per- 

Lmii  4  chived  that  the  acquisition  of  Sala- 
A  C  '449  ™**  would  naturally  draw  afler  it 
*  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island, 
and  who  had  been  continually  disappointed  in 
expecting  to  prepare  fleets  and  armies  capable 
to  contend  with  the  Athenians,  eagerly  solicited 
peace  fVom  that  people,  almost  on  their  own 
terms.  His  ambassadors  wore  favourably  heard 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  thdse  who  were 
more  solicitous  about  coniirming  their  usurpa- 
tions over  their  allies  and  colonies,  than  am- 
bitious of  extending  their  Asiatic  conquests. 
Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary 
system,  was  now  no  more.  A  peace,  therefore, 
was  concluded  on  the  following  conditions  :3 
That  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower  Asia 
should  be  declared  independent  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  that  the  armies  of  the  great  king  should 
not  approach  within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
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western  coast;  and  that  no  Persian  vessel 
should  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  and 
the  CheUdonian  isles,  that  is,  in  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  iEgean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  be- 
.tween  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  southern  promontory  of 
Lycia.  On  such  terms  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  stipulated  to  withdraw  their  armament 
from  Cyprus,  and  to  abstain  thenceforward 
from  molesting  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Persia.'  Such  vni  the  conclusion  of  this  me- 
morable war,  which,  since  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dls,  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  had  been 
carried  on,  with  little  intermission,  during  fifly- 
one  years.  The  same  magnanimous  republic, 
which  first  ventured  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  Persia,  dictated  to  that  haughty  empire  the 
most  humiliatmg  conditions  of  peacQ;  an  im- 
portant and  illustrious  era  in  Grecian  history, 
which  was  often  celebrated  with  pompous 
panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

AlSiough,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  peace  was  alike  necessary  .to  both 
parties,  yet  the  reader,  who  feels  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
cannot  but  regret  that,  after  disgracing  the  arms 
of  Persia,  and  breaking  the  power  of  Carthage, 
the  Greeks  had  not  combined  in  one  powerful 
exertion,  and  extended  their  victories  and  their 
improvements  over  the  ancient  world.  But  the 
internal  defects  in. her  political  constitution, 
which  stunted  the  growth  of  Greece,  and  pre- 
vented her  manhoMi  and  maturity  fVom  corres- 
ponding to  the  blooming  vigour  of  hei^  youth| 
rendered  impossible  this  most  desirable  union, 
which,  could  it  have  taken  place,  would  proba- 
bly have  left  little  room  for  the  transient  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent 
glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Instead  of  these 
imagined  trophies,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece  presents  us  with  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  intestine  discord. 

During  a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  glorious  peace  with  Persis, 
in  which  the  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their 
allies,  seemed  for  ever  to  hare  repressed  the 
ambition  of  that  aspiring  power,  and  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Cheroniea,  in  which  the  same  people, 
with  their  unfortunate  auxiliaries,  submitted  to 
the  val6ur  and  activity  of  Philip,  Greece,  with 
short  variations  of  domestic  quiet  and  foreign 
hostility,  carried  on  bloody  wars,  and  obtained 
destructive  victories,  in  which  her  own  citizens, 
not  the  enemies  of  the  confederacy,  were  the 
unhappy  objects  of  her  inglorious  triumph.  Tet 
the  transactions  of  this  distracted  and  misera- 
ble period,  however  immaterial  in  the  history 
of  empire,  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  still 
more  instructive  history  of  human  nature.    A 
confederacy  of  soldiers  and  freemen,  extending 
their  dominion  over  ignorant  savages,  or  ef- 
feminate slaves,  must  continually  exhibit  the 
unequal  combat  of  power,  courage,  and  con- 
duct on  the  one  side,  against  weakness,  igpO' 
ranee,  and  timidity  on  the  other.    But  amidst 
the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  contending  parties  were  nicely 
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balanced  and  wccanidiy.  adjoiited.  Force  was 
resisted  by  force,  valour  opposed  bj  Taloor,  and 
art  encountered  or  eluded  bj  limilar  addren. 
The  active  powers  of  man,  excited  by  emula* 
tion,  inflamed  by  oppositioOf  nourished  by  in« 
terest,  and  at  once  stren^ened  and  elevated 
by  a  sense  of  personal  honour  and  the  hope  of 
inunortal  fame,  ope^ted  in  every  direction  with 
awakened  energy,  and  were  displayed  in  the 
boldest  exertions  of  the  voice  and  arm.  In 
every  field  where  glory  might  be  won,  men 
recognised  the  proper  objects  of  their  ambition, 
and  aspired  to  the  highest  honours  of  their 
kind;  and  although  the  prizes  were  often 
small,  and  the  victory  always  indecisive,  yet 
the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  combatants 
(great  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond 
belief)  furnish  the  most  interesting  spectacle 
that  history  can  present  to  the  rational  wonder 
of  posterity. 

The  powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and 
Argos,  which  had  long  rivalled  Athens  and 
each  other,  could  not  behold,  without  much 
dissatisfadion  and  anxiety,  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  republic  which  already  eclipsed  their 
splendour,  and  might  some  time  endanger  their 
safety.  The.Spartons  had  particular  causes  of 
disgust.  The  immortal  victories  of  Cimon 
maide  them  deeply  regret  that  they,  who  had 
shared  the  first  and  severest  toils  of  the  war, 
had  too  hastily  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  ac- 
tion that  afforded  so  many  laurels.  They  were 
provoked  at  being  denied  the  command  of  the 
maritime  allies,  and  not  less  offended  at  being 
overreached  by  Themistocles.  All  these  rea- 
sons had  determined  them,  above  twenty  years 
before  the  peace  with  Persia,  to  make  war  on 
the  Athenians,  expecting  to  be  seconded  in  this 
design  bv  the  fears  of  the  weak,  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  more  powerful,  states,  on  both 
tides  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  But  their  ani- 
mosity, before  it  broke  out  into  action,  was 
diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  sudden  and 
^1  nnforeseen.    In  the  year  four  hun- 

lxrvii^4  *^*^  *°^  sixty-nine  before  Christ, 
A  r*  AAQ  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
A.i^.  4oy.  ^j^rthquake/  Taygetus  and  the 
Deighbouring  mountains  were  shaken  to  the 
foundation,  and  twenty  thousand  Lacedemo- 
nian citizens  or  subjects  perished  in  this  dread- 
ful disaster.  But,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Sparta, 
ooe  description  of  men  beheld  the  public  mis- 
fortunes not  only  without  horror,  but  with  a 
secret  satisfaction. 

The  oppressed  Spartan  slaves,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Helots  and  Messenians,  assem- 
bled in  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  they 
were  cantoned,  and  took  measures  for  deliver- 
ing themselves  during  the  cruelty  of  the  ele- 
ments, fi'om  the  not  less  inexorable  cruelty  of 
their  unfeeling  tyrants.  The  prudent  disposi- 
tions of  king  Arohidamus,  who,  foreseeing  the 
revolt,  had  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms,  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  immediate  possession 
of  the  capital ;  but  they  rendered  themselves 
maaters  of  the  ancient  and  strong  fortress 
Ithom^,  from  which  they  continued  many 
jears  to  infest  the  Lacedemonian  territories. 

4  Thoqpdid.  fib.  i.  esfke.  el  leq.  Diodor.  Bb.  zL  eap.  bdU* 


The  Spartans  in  vain  exerted  their  utmost  en« 
deavours  to  expel  this  dangerous  intestine  ene- 
my; and  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  (for  this 
revolt  is  dignified  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Third  Messenian  War,)  they  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians,  who,  or  all  the  Greeks,  were 
deemed  the  most  skilful  in  sieges.  The  Athe- 
nians, either  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  secret  hostihty  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to. dis- 
semble their  knowledge  of  it,  as  they  were, 
then  totally  bent  on  other  projects  and  enter- 
prises, sent  them  the  required  assistance.  The 
besiegers,  however,  met  with  so  little  success, 
that  the  Spartans  dismissed  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries,  on  pretence  indeed  that  their  help 
was  no  longer  neceseary ;  but,  in  reality,  from  a . 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  interest  of  the 
rebels;  and,  as  they  retained  the  troops  of  all 
the  other  allies,  the  Athenians  were  justly  pro- 
voked by  this  instance  of  distrusL'  Mean 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who,  for  a  reason 
that  will  be  immediately  explained,  were  highly 
incensed  against  Sparta,  gave  vigorous  assist- 
ance to  the  besieged. 

Olvmn  "^^^  place  thus  held   out   ten 

lxxx2.  y®"*'  niMiy  Bailies  were  made, 
A  r  yi<;Q  "^^^"^  batUes  were  fought  with 
A.  ^.  4i>y.  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^jgjj^  y^   expected 

fi'om  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  chastising  the  inso- 
lence of  slaves.  Both  parties  must  have  been 
reduced  to  extremity,  since  the  Helots  and 
Messenians,  though  obliged  to  surrender  the 
place,  obtained  from  the  weakness,  a  condition 
which  they  would  have  vainly  solicited  from 
the  mercy  of  Sparta,  **that  they  should  be 
allowed,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  effects, 
to  depart,  unmolested,  from  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  Athenians,  deeply  resenting  the  affront  of 
suspected  fidelity,  determined  to  mortify  the 
Spartans  by  kindly  receiving  those  needy  fugi- 
tives, whom  they  finally  established  in  Nau- 
pactus,  a  sea-port  on  the  Crissean  gulf,  which 
their  arms  had  justly  wrested  from  the  Locri 
Ozole;  a  cruel  and  barbarous  people,  whoso 
savage  maimers  and  rapacity  disgraced  their 
Grecian  extraction.  The  Helots  and  Messe- 
nians repaid,  by  signal  gratitude,  the  humane 
protection  of  Athens.  During  the  long  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  their  neigh- 
bours on  every  side  espoused  the  opposite 
interest,  the  inhabitants  of  Naupactus  alone 
invariably  exerted  themselves,  with  zeal  and 
vigour,  in  defence'  of  the  declining  pouter  of 
their  magnanimous  confederate  and  ancient 
benefactor. 

The  cause  above  alluded  to,  which  had  in- 
censed the  Pisans  against  Sparta,  dated  beyond 
a  century .0  That  people  had  long  contended 
with  Elis,  the  capital  of  their  province,  for  the 
right  of  superintending  the  Olympic  games. 
The  Spartans  enabled  the  Elians  to  prevail  in 
the  contest,  who  continued,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  direct  that  august  solemnity,  until  the 
earthquake  and  subsequent  calamities  of  Sparta 
emboldened  the  insolent  and  wealthy  Pisans 
to  renew  their  pretensions.^  Their  attempts, 
however,  to  maintain  this  bold  claim,  especially 

5  Thucydid.  1.  i.  cap.  ei. 

6  Pauaaiuas,  1.  vi.  e.  xxii. 

7  Stnbo,  1.  viiL  p.  545. 
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after  the  removal  of  the  Helote  and  Meeie- 
niana,  appear  to  have  been  alike  feeble  and 
unfortunate.  Piaa  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
BO  thoroughly  demolished,  that  not  a  reetige, 
and  scarce  the  name,'  remained. 
^.  With  the  Yaluable  booty  acquired 

uymp.  ^  ^.^  warfare,  the  EUane  exe- 
.  ^  \^  cuted  a  njemoreble  undertaking; 
having,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,! 
enlarged  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  and  erected  the  celebrated*  et&tue  of 
that  divinity;  a  work  which  no  subsequent  age 
could  ever  rival,  and  whose'sublimity  is  said  to 
have  increased  and  fortified  the  popular  super- 
stition. ^  This  famous  temple  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  encircled  with  a  colonnade,  and  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  country  resembling  Parian 
marble.  Ffom  the  aroa,  or  ground,  to  the  de- 
coration over  the  gate,  it  reached  sixty-eight 
feet  in  height;  it  was  ninety-five  feet  broad, 
-and  two  hundred  and  thirty  long:  thus  falling 
short  of  the  greatest  modem  temples  in  magni- 
tude, as  much  as  it  excelled  them  in  beauty 
and  the  richness  of  material.  It  was  covered  • 
with  Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of 
brick  tiles.  At  each  extremity  of  the  roof  stood 
a  gilded  vase ;  in  the  middle  a  golden  victory; 
below  which  was  a  shield  embossed  with 
Medusa's  head,  likewise  of  gold.  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus  were  represented,  on  the  pediment, 
ready  to  begin  the  chariot-race  before  very 
illustrious  spectators,  since  Jupiter  himself  was 
of  the  number.  The  vault  was  adorned  with 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithea.  The 
labours' of  Hercules  distinguished  the  principal 
entrance.' 

After  passing  the  brass  gates,  you  discovered 
Iphitus  crowned  by  his  spouse  Echecheiria; 
from  thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble 
portico,  to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias  the 
Athenian,  which  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  temple,  and  of  Greece.  The  god  was 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  being  sixty  feet  high, 
touclMd  the  roof  with  his  head ;  and  threatened, 
if  he  moved  himself,  to  shake  in  pieces  that 
noble  edifice,  which,  lofty  and  spacious  as  it 
was,  still  appeared  unworthy  to  contain  him. 
This  vast  colossus  was  composed  of  gold,  taken 
in  the  sack  of  Pisa,  and  of  ivory,  then  almost 
as  precious  as  gold,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  Athenian  merchantmen.  The  god 
had  an  enamelled  crown  of  olive  on  his  head, 
an  image  of  victory  in  his  right  hand,  a  bur- 
nished sceptre  in  his  left.  His  rtbes  and  san- 
dals were  variegated  with  golden  flowers  and 
animals.  The  tlirone  was  made  of  ivory  and 
ebony,-  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet 
which  supported  it,  as  well  as  the  filleU  which 
joined  them,  were  adorned  with  innumerable 
flgures ;  among  which  you  perceived  the  The- 
ban  children  torn  'by  sphynxes,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana  shooting  the  beautiful  and 
once  flourishing  family  of  Niob^.  Upon  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  which  met 
the  eye  in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  statues, 
representing  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  the 
beautiful  figu^,  whose  head  was  encircled  with 

1  Between  the  yean  456  and  448,  A.  C. 

9  Aliquid  reccpttt  relij;ioni  a4j«ciae  fertur.— Plih. 

3  Ptutnik  in  Biac.  p.  303,  et  ipq. 


a  wreath,  resembled  young  Pantarces,  the  fa- 
vourite scholar  of  Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest 
of  the  boys,  had  recently  gained  the  Olympic 
prise.  Besides  the  four  feet,  mentioned  above, 
the  throne  was  supported  by  four  pillars,  placed 
between  them,  and  painted  by  Pansnus,  the 
brother  of  Phidias.  There  that  admirable  art* 
lot  had  delineated  the  Hesperides  guarding  the 
golden  apples ;  Atlatf  painfully  sustaining  the 
heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  ajniat  nim; 
Salamin^  with  naval  omamente  in  her  hand ; 
and  Achilles  supporting  the  beautiful  expiring 
Penthesilea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  remaining 
ornaments  of  this  celebrated  statue,  and  still 
more  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself:  yet  the  temple* 
of  Olympia  was  much  inferior  in  size  to  that 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 
The  latter  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contempo- 
rary alid  rival  of  Phidias ;  and  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious (could  we  believe  the  exaggerations  of 
travellers)  to  contain  thirty  thousand  persons.^ 
This  edifice  was  also  of  the  Doric  order ;  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesna,  and  of  Apollo  aft  Miletus, 
were  both  of  the  Ionic ;  and  the  ceiebratod  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun  by  Pisistratns, 
and  enlarged  by  Pericles,  wae  finished  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  bv  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 
o$  Syria.  These  four  temples  were  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  three  Grecian  orders 
of  architecture.' 

f.|  While  the  earthquake  and  the 

uiymp.        ^j^jj^  ^^  confined  within  a  do- 

A  ri  ^  ^«Q  "n«»tio  sphere  the  activity  of  Sparta, 
A,  l^.  4b«.   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  repubUc  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  and  long  the  most  considerable 
principality  in  that  peninsula,  underwent  soch 
revolutions  and  misfortunes,  as  left  her  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  oppose  the  Athenian 
greatness.  Ever  rivals  and  enemies  of  Sparta, 
the  Argivee  had  jealously  declined  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  Persian  war,  to  the  success  of 
which  their  adversaries  had  so  eminently  con- 
tributed. This  ungenerous  dereliction  passed 
not  unpunished.  As  deserters  of  the  common 
cause,  the  Argives  incurred  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  public-spirited  neighbours.  My- 
cenoB,  once  the  proud  residence  of  royal  Aga- 
memnon, Epidaurus,  and  Triezen^  which 
formed  respectively  the  greatest  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  Argive  territory,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  capital,  whose  folly  or  basenets 
rendered  her  unworthy  to  govern  them.  Si- 
cyon,  Nanplia,  Heliea,  and  other  towns  of  less 
note,  which  were  scattered  at  small  distancei 
over  the  face  of  that  delightful  province,  obey- 
ed the  sununons  to  liberty,  and  assumed  inde- 
pendence. The  rebels  (for  as  inch  they  wer^ 
treated  by  the  indignant  magistrates  of  Argos) 
strengthened  themselves  by  foreign  allift"*^®' 
and  continued  thenceforth  to  disdain  the  au- 
thority of  their  ancient  metropolis  and  sove- 
reign. At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  they  formed  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy ;  while  Ar- 
gos  alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Athenians. 
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The  ancient  city  of  Myoene,  which  had  fint 
eonnded  the  trumpet  of  eedition,  was  the  only 
▼ictim  of  Afgive  reeentment.  The  Argiyee 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  while  the  allies 
and  adherents  of  Mycene  were  occupied  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  to  lead  their  whole 
forces  against  the  place ;  and  having  taken  it 
by  storm,  they  decimated  the  inhabitantB,  and 
demolished  not  only  the  wails,  but  the-  town> 
itself  which  was  nerer  afterwards  rebuilt. 

^he  desultory  transactions  of  so  many  states 
and  cities  as  compoaed  the  name  and  nation  of 
Greece,  must  appear  a  continual  maze  of  per- 
ploxifT  and  confusion,  imless  we  carefully  fol- 
low the  threads  which  should  direct  us  in  this 
intricate,  yet  not  inextricable,  labyrinth.  But 
if  we  seriously  apply  oumelyes  to  investigate 
the  hidden  cause  of  events,  and  to  trace  revolu- 
tions to  their  source,  we  shall  be  surprised  by 
the  agreeable  disceveiy,  that  the  history  of  thu 
celebrated  people  is  not  entirely  that  mass  of 
disorder  which  it  appears  on  a  superficial  sur- 
vey. The  same  causes  which  repressed  the  ac- 
tivity, and  humbled  the  pride  of  Argos,  operat- 
ed alike  fatally  on  Thebes,  the  second  republic 
beyond  the  isthmus,  and  the  only  one  that  ever 
upired  to  rival  the  power  of  Athens.  The 
Thebans,  for  similar,  or  more  odious  reasons, 
than  those  which  had  restrained  the  Argivek, 
had  also  withheld  their  assistance  in  the  Per- 
sian war;  and  by  this  mean  selfishness  or 
treachery  had  justly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  subordinate  cities  of  Bceotia.  Not  Only 
ThespiiB  and  PlatSBa,  which  had  ever  borne 
with  impatience  the  Theban  yoke,  but  the  sea- 
ports of  Aulis,  Anthemout  and  Larymna ;  As- 
chra,  the  beloved  habitation  of  old  Hesiod ; 
Coronea,  overshadowed  by  mount  Helicon,  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Muses;  Labadea,  famous 
for  its  oracle  of  Trophonius;  Delium  and  Alal- 
komen6,  respectively  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, together  with  Leuctra  and  ChflBronsa, 
the  destined  scenes  of  immortal  victories ;  all 
these  cities  successively  rejected  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  which,  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed the  common  interest  and  glory  of  the 
nation.' 

During  several  years,  the  Thebans  patiently 
yielded  to  a  storm,  which  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  resisL  But  when  the  Spartans  began 
to  breathe  after  the  recovery  of  Ithom6,  and 
Ql  had  made  a  successful  expedition 

Y  ^^9*  against  the  Phocians,  in  defence  of 
xr  AM  ^^'"^  kmsmen  in  Doris,  the  The- 
A.  i^.  4asf.  ^^^  warmly  solicited  them  to  take 

part  in  their  domestic  quarrels,  and  to  enable 
them  to  regain  their  ascendant  in  Bceotia; 
with  assurance  that  they  would  employ  the 
first  moments  of  returning  vigour  to  oppose  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  Athenians.  This 
proposal  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  resent- 
ment, but  by  the  policy,  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
who  perceived,  that  it  equally  concerned  their 
interest,  that  the  neighlK>uring  city  of  Argos 
phonld  lose  her  jurisdiction  over  Argolis ;  and 
that  Thebes,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Athens, 
should  recover  her  authority  in  Bceotia. 

6  Dtodor.  1.  xi.  p.  878. 
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They  were  I4>plying  themselves  with  vigour 
and  success  to  effect  this  salutary  purposoi 
when  the  active  vigilance  of  Athens  despatched 
an  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Bcsotia.  The  valour  and 
conduct  of  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general, 

A   n  obtained  a  decisive  victory  near  the 

^gojj-g  walls  of  Tanagra^  one  of  the  few 
'  places  in  the  province  which  had 
preserved  its  fidehty  to  the  capital.  This  me- 
morable battle,  which  no  ancient  writer  has 
thought  proper  to  describe,  although  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  trophies  of  Marathon  and 
PlataBa,^  confirmed  the  liberty  of  B<Botia ;  nor 
could  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  their  par- 
tial success  against  several  of  the  revolted  cities, 
recover  their  authority  in  that  province,  until, 
about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  they  emerg- 
ed into  sudden  splendour  under  the  conduct 
of  their  heroic  Epaminondas. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  was  eager  to 
profit  by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune.  He 
took  care  to  place  Athenian  garrisons  in  several 
BoBotian  fortresses ;  he  made  the  neighbouring 
A  Q  ^e  republics  of  Corinth  and  Megara 
*  '  feel  and  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  Athens;  and  after  sending  Tolmi- 
das,  a  commander  endued  rather  with  an  impe- 
tuous than  well  regulated  courage,  to  ravage 
A  C  Afid  *  ^®  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he 

*  '   sailed  thither  next  year  in  person, 

and  made  the  Lacedsmonians  and  their  allies 
deeply  regret,  that  they  had  toe  soon  discover-- 
ed  their  animosity  against  a  republic,  alike  ca- 
pable to  prqtect  its  friends  and  take  vengeance 
(m  its  enemies.  The  measures  of  this  daring 
loader  were  actually  uncontrolled  by  any  op« 
positimi,  since  his  eloquence  had  prevailed 
over  the  innocence  and  merit  of  Cimon,  and 
procured  the  banishment  of  that  illustrious 
commander.  But  Cimon  was  recalled  in  two 
years;  and  his  return  was  signalized  by  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  in  Greece^  which  that  real  pa- 
triot had  betn  as  zealous  to  promote,  as  he  was 

A  C  iU7  <^°^^^^^^^  ^  pursue  his  Asiatic  tri- 
•  '  umphs.  This  treaty,  however,  was 
80onl>roke;  but  an  ill-concerted  and  unfortu-' 
nate  enterprise  against  Thebes  (disapproved  by 
Pericles  himself,)  in  which  the  rash  Tolmidas' 
lost  his  army  ana  his  life,  made  the  Athenians 
again  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  They 
A  r  AAK  *^®^  ^  withdraw  their  garri- 
A.  c.  44d.  ^^^  ^^^  BoBotia ;  to  disavow  all 

pretensions  against  Corinth  and  Megara,  pre- 
tensions which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ex- 
asperate those  little  republics  against  their 
usurping  neighbour;  and,  on  complying  with 
these  conditions,  the  Athenians  recovered  their 
citizens  made  captive  in  Bceotia,  through  the 
misconduct  of  Tolmidas.^ 

This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years, 
1^.  concluded  in  the  fourteenth  year 

Ulymp.  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
at"*^  The  former  treaty  had  been  lunited 
A,y.  446.  ^  ^  ^^^  shorter  period;  for  it  is 

worthy  of  observation,  that  even  ia  their  agree- 

8  Diodor.  1.  zi.  p.  884. 
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Bientfl  of  p«ace,  the  Greeks  discovered  that  per- 
petual propensity  to  war,  which  was  the  an* 
nappy  effect  of  their  political  institations.* 

The  terms  of  this  accommodation,  seemingly 
little  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  were 
•dictated,  however,  rather  by  the  ambition  than 
the  equity  of  that  repubhe ;  a  conclusion  that 
•evidently  results  from  examining  the  third  se- 
Between  "**  ^^  events,  which  (as  observed 
the  vears  *^^®)  completes  the  history  of 
470  and  ^^  memorable  period.  Amidst  the 
440  A.  C  ^^'^^^  expeditions  of  Cimon,  and 
*  *  the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece, 
the  Athenian  arms  and  policy  had  been  gra^ 
dually,  during  thirty  years,  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  over  her  distant  co- 
lonies and  confederates.  This  bold  undertaking 
was  finally  accomplished  by  Pericles,  whose 
character  contributed  more  than  that  of  any 
one  man,  to  the  glory  and  greatness,  as  well  as 
to  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  his  country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illus- 
trious victory  at  Mycal^,  rejoiced  in  a  son  en- 
dued with  the  happiest  natural  talents,  and  an 
innate  love  of  glory.  His  youth  was  entrusted 
to  the  learned  and  virtuous  Damon,  who  con- 
cealed, under  the  uninvidious  title  of  master  of 
rhetoric,  the  art  of  animating  his  pupil  with  an 
ambition  to  deserve  the  first  rank  in  the  repub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  adorning  him  with  the  accom- 
plishments most  necessary  to  attain  it.  From 
Aristagoras  of  Clazomen^,  denominated  the 
philosopher  of  mind,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tinual solicitude  to  confirm  the  most  important 
and  most  pleasing  of  all  doctrines,  that  a  be- 
nevolent intelligence  presides  over  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  events  of  human  life, 
Pericles  early  leamed  to  control  the  tempest  of 
youthful  passions,  which  so  often  blast  the  pro- 
mising hopes  of  manhood;  to  preserve  an  un- 
shaken constancy  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, since  all  are  the  varied  dispensations  of 
the  same  wise  providence;  and  to  trample, 
with  generous  contempt,  on  the  groveling  su- 
perstition of  the  vulgar.  Thus  qualified  by 
nature  and  education,  he  soon  displayed,  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  an  eloquence,  nourished 
bv  Uie  copious  spring  of  philosophy,  and  enno- 
bled by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character. 
His  speeches  consisted  not  in  the  unpremedi- 
tated effusions  of  a  temporary  enthusiasm ;  he 
was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who,  before 
pronouncing  his  discourses,  committed  them 
to  writing  :^  they  were  studied  and  composed 
With  the  most  laborious  and  patient  care  ;  and 
being  polished  by  repeated  touches  of  correct- 
mg  art,  they  rose  in  admiration,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  more  closely  examined  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  criticism;  and  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Olympian,  to  express  that  permanent 
and  steady  lustre  which  they  reflected.' 

But  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles,  which  in 
a  well  regulated  government,  would  have  in- 
creased his  influence,  had  well  nigh  occasioned 
his  ruin  in  a  turbulent  and  suspicious  demo- 
cracy. The  memory  of  the  oldest  citizens 
faithfully  recollected,  and  the  envy  or  fears  of 


1  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  74. 
SSttidu.    . 
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the  younger  readily  believed,  that  the  figure, 
the  countenance,  and  the  voice,  of  the  young 
orator,  strongly  resembled  those  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  artful  Pisistratus,  whose  specious  vir- 
tues had  subverted  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
The  alarmed  jealousy  of  freedom,  which  oflen 
destroyed,  in  an  hour,  the  authority  established 
slowly,  and  with  much  labour,  during  many 
meritorious  years,  might  be  tempted  to  punish 
the  imagined  tyranny  of  Pericles ;  who,  to  ei- 
cape  the  dii^;race  of  the  ostracism,  shunned  the 
dangerous  i^miration  of  the  assembly. 

The  active  viffour  of  his  mind,  thus  with- 
drawn fVom  pohtics,  was  totally  directed  to 
war ;  and  his  abitities,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in 
every  honourable  pursuit,  and  gradually  open- 
ing with  every  occasion  to  display  them,  carried 
off  the  palm  of  military  renown  from  the  most 
illustrious  captains  of  the  age.  Cimon  alone 
surpassed  him  in  the  object  of  his  victories 
^lined  over  Barbarians ;  but  Pericles  equalled 
Cimon  in  valour  and  conduct. .  A  rivality  in 
warlike  fkme  was  followed  by  a  competition 
for  civil  honours.  Cimon«  who  had  been  in- 
troduced on  the  theatre  of  public  life  by  the 
virtuous  Aristides,  regarded,  like  that  great 
man,  a  moderate  aristocracy,  as  the  govern- 
ipent  most  conducive  to  public  happiness.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  warmly  maintained  by 
Pericles,  who  found  an  ostentatious  admiration 
of  democracy  the  best  expedient  for  remoring 
the  prejudice  excited  against  him,  by  his  resem- 
blance to  Pisistratus,  of  aspiring,  or  at  least  of 
being  capable  to  aspire,  at  royal  power.  On 
every  occasion  he  defended  the  privileges  of 
the  people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  rich 
and  noble ;  he  embraced  not  only  the  interests, 
but  adopted  the  capricious  passions,  of  the 
multitude ;  cherishing  their  presumption,  flat' 
tering  their  vanity,  indulging  their  rapacity, 
gratifying  their  taste  for  pleasure  without  ex- 
pense, and  fomenting  their  natural  antipathy  to 
the  Spartans,  who,  as  the  patrons  of  rigid  aris- 
tocracy, were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  their  re- 
sentment. 

The  condition  of  the  times  powerfully  con- 
spired with  the  views  and  measures  of  Pericles^ 
since  the  glory  and  wealth  acquired  in  tlie  Per- 
sian war,  procured  not  only  allies  and  power 
to  the  state,  but  industry  and  independence  to 
the  populace.  The  son  of  Xanthippus  impel- 
led this  natural  current,  which  ran  so  stronirly 
in  favour  of  both,  when  he  maintained,  tJmt 
the  citizens  of  Athens  were  entitied  to  enjoy 
equal  advantages  at  home,  to  challenge  a  jui't 
pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  to  assume  a  Icfr^I 
dominion  over  their  distant  colonies  and  con- 
federates. 

These  unfortunate  communities  had  un- 
warily forged  their  own  chains,  when  they 
consented  to  raise  an  annual  subsidy  to  mam- 
tain  the  guardian  navy  of  Athens.  They  pcr- 
A  r  A'ln  ceived  not,  that  this  temporary 
2vik  benevolence  would  be  soon  con- 

'"'*^'  verted  into  a  perpetual  tribute, 
since,  in  proportion  as  they  became  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  they  laid  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  tiiat  republic,  to  which  tiiey  had  tamely  en- 
trusted Uie  care  of  tiieir  defence.  When  the 
rigorous  exactions  of  Atiiens  speedily  warned 
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them  of  their  etnri  ih6  wide  intervals  at  which 
they  were  Beparated  from  each  other,  rendered 
it  impoflsible  for  them  to  afford  mutual  assist- 
anoe,  and  to  act  with  united  vigour.  Nazos, 
ThaaoB,  £gina,  Eabcsa,  Samoe,  and  other 
islands  or  cities  of  less  importance,  boldly  strug- 
gled to  repel  usurpation ;  but  fighting  singly, 
were  successively  subdued;  while  new,  and 
more  grievous,  burdens  were  cruelly  imposed 
on  them.  The  least  patient  again  murmiired, 
petitioned,  rebelled,  and  taking  arms  to  resist 
oppression,  were  treated  with  the  severity  due 
to  unprovoked  sedition. .  The  punishment  in- 
flicted on  them  was  uniformly  rigorous.  .They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  to  surrender  their  shipping ;  to  demolish 
their  waUs,  or  receive  an  Athenian  garrison,  to 
pay  the  expenses  qf  the  war,  and  give  hostages 
for  their  future  obedience.^  It  is  not  the  busi« 
ness  of  general  history  to  describe  more  mi- 
nutely the  events  of  this  social  war,  which  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
the  course  of  thurty  years,  with  every  success 
the  most  presumptuous  ambition  of  Athens 
eould  either  expect  or  desire.  Samos,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  that  name,  made  the  most 
vigorous  resistance ;  but  at  length  surrendered 
to  Perieles,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  in 
the  ninth  year  before  the  war  of  the  Pelopon- 
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Historians,  partial  or  credulous,  have  handed 
down  some  atrocious  cruelties  committed  after 
the  taking  of  Samos,  which  may  be  confidently 
rejected  as  fictions,  injurious  to  the  fame  of 
Pericles,  who,  though  he  approved  and  ani- 
mated the  aspiring  genius  of  his  country,  and 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  could  justify,  by 
reasons  of  state,  its  most  ambitious  usurpations, 


uniformly  showed  hinulelf  incapable  of  any  de- 
liberate wickedness.  It  mi^  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  moderate  peace  with  Sparta 
had  been  concluded  chiefly  with  a  view  to  allow 
the  Athenians  to  apply  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  their  tributaries,  the  seve- 
rities exercised  over  these  unfortunate  states 
were,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  rather  in- 
creased than  mitigated.  Athenian  magistrates 
and  garrisons  were  sent  to  govern  and  com- 
mand them.  They  were  burthened  with  new 
impositions,  and  dishonoured  by  new  badges 
of  servitude*  The  lands,  which  the  labour  of 
their  ancestors  had  cultivated,  were  seized  and 
appropriated  by  strangers,  who  claimed  the 
distinction  of  Athenian  colonies;  and  all  these 
once  independent  and  flourishing  republics 
were  thenceforth  compelled  to  submit  their 
mutual  contests,  their  domestic  differences,  and 
even  their  privatie  litigations  to  the  cognizance 
and  decision  of  Athenian  assemblies  and  tri^^ 
bunals.^  By  dnSving  thus  closely  the  reins 
of  government,  Perides,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  brought  into  the  treasury  of  Athens  the 
sum  of  near  two  millions  sterling.^  His  vigi- 
lance seasonably  displayed  the  terrors  of  the 
Athenian  navy  before  the  most  distant  enemies 
or  allies  of  the  republic ;  by  alternate  pliancy 
and  firmness,  by  successive  promises,  bribes^ 
and  threats,  he  repressed  the  jealous  hostility 
of  neighbouring  powers;  and  while  his  ambi- 
tion and  maghB^cence  fortified  and  adorned  the 
capital  with  external  strength  and  splendour-, 
they  also  laid  the  foundations  of  those  internal 
disorders,  which  rendered  his  long  administra- 
tion glorious  for  his  contemporaries,  fatal  to 
the  succeeding  generation,  and  ever.m^mo' 
rable  with  posterity. 
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n^HE  takinff  of  Samos  closed  the  long  series 
of  Atheman  conquests.  During  the  nine 
subsequent  years,  that  once  fortunate  people 
enjoyed  and  abused  the  blessing  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Their  ostentatious  display  of  power 
increased  the  envy  and  terror  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  and    excited    the   obstinate   and 

bloody  war   of   twenty-seven  years,   dilrihg 

—  *■ — 


4  Thocydid.  ei  Diodor.  loe.  citat. ' 
9  Tfaoeydid.  1.  L  p.  75b 

6  UoenL  de  Pace ;  et  Xeoo^.  d«  Repab.  Atbtn. 

7  Thnevd.  Diodor.  Isocrat.  Plot.  Jcc  . 
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which  the  force  of  tke  whole  Grecian  natioil 
was  exerted  to  demolish  or  uphold  the  stately 
edifice  of  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  the 
ambitious  patriotism  of  Pericles.  Assisted  by 
feeble  or  reluctant  aUies,  Athens  long  struggled 
against  the  combined  strength  of  PeloponnesiUH 
Bceotia,  Macedon,  Sicily,  ahd  Persia ;  and  our 
curiosity  must  deservedly  be  attracted  towards 
th^  internal  resources  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people,  wko,  with  few  natural  advantajges, 
could  make  such  memorable  and  pertinacious 
efforts,  and  who,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  still 
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cultiyating  aod  improving  their  fitvoorite  arts, 
produced  thoae  immortal  monaments  of  taste 
and  geziiuB,  which,  sorviving  the  destruction 
of  their  waUs,  navy,  and  harboan,  have  ever 
attested  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  the  impotent 
vengeance  of  her  enemies.  In  an  inquiry  of 
this  lEind,  tlie  science  of  government  and  laws, 
which  gives  security  to  all  other  sciences, 
merits  the  iirst  place  in  our  attention  ;  nor,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  will  the  enlightened  reader 
contemplate  with  indifference  tlie  laws  of 
AtlijVie,  which  having  been  incorporated  >  into 
tlie  Roman  jurisprudence  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  served,  after  an 
interval  of  above  sixteen  hundred  yean,  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  and  to  introduce  justice,  security,  and 
refinement,  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Europe.^ 

The  admirable  institutions  of  the  heroic 
ages  were  built  on  religMMi ;  which,  as  we  have 
fully  explained  above,  aaocrtamed  and  enforced 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  public  and  private 
life.  But  the  abiued  authority  of  priests  and 
oracles,  and  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  ever 
solicitous  to  obtain  the  partial  favour  of  his 
heavenly  protectors  on  easier  terms  than  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  gradually  se- 
vered, bv  fraud  or  violence,  the  natural  and 
most  salutary  union  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;'in  consequence  of  which  separation,  the 

1  The  RomBM'Wttt  d«pati«i  to  Atheiit,to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Solon's  lawv,  four  hundred  and  flftj-roor  yean  before 
CMiri«t.  The  booefila  derived  from  tbeae  aaJutary  hutito- 
lioni  were  gratefully  acknowledged  b^  the  liberal  candour 
of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  ene- 
iniea  and  aufajectj.  Hear  tbe  langoaffe  of  Pliiiy  (1.  viii.  ep. 
31.)  to  Maximiu,  who  in  the  reicii  ofTraian  waa  wpoinled 

Eovornor  of  tbe  province  of  Acnaia,  or  Grreece:  "  Bemem- 
er  that  you  go  to  a  country,  where  lettera,  politeoeea,  and 
agriculture  itaelf  (if  we  believe  common  r^rt,)  were  in- 
vRHted  .  .  .  Revere  tbe  goda  and  heroea^  the  ancient 
virtue  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Respect  even  ita  fablea  and 
ha  vanity ;  remembering  that  from  Greece  we  derived  our 
taw*.  The  right  of  conqueat,  indeed,  hath  enabled  ua  to 
impoae  our  laws  on  the  Greeks ;  but  that  people  had  first 
given  ua  their  laws,  at  our  aolicitatioo,  and  when  they  had 
nothing  to  feat  from  tiM  power  of  onr  arroa.  It  would  be 
inhuman  and  barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  the  amall  rem- 
nant of  liberty  which  they  stiU  poaeaa.** 

2  Justinian's  Pandects,  itia  well  known,  were  diacovered 
at  Amatfl)  in  Italj,  A.  D.  1130.  In  leas  than  half  a  centarv 
afterwards,  the  ovil  law  was  studied  and  undetstood  in  all. 
the  great  provincei  of  Europe ;  and  this  study  (aa  Mr.  Hume 
obaervea,  Reign  of  Richarn  the  Third)  tended  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  men,  to  give  aoHdity  to  their  Judgment,  to  improve 
their  taste,  and  to  abolish  the  barbarous  Jurispradenee 
which  univeraafly  prerailod  among  tbe  Gothic  nations.  To 
this  law  wo  owe  tne  abolition  of  the  mode  of  proof  by  the 
ofdoal,  the  conoet,  the  duel,  and  other  aMthods  equally 
ndicolQus  tod  abaurd.  Peeaniary  eomnmitaliona  oeased  to 
be  aMiiftodTor  crimes ;  private  revenge  waa  no  hmger  au- 
thorised by  the  magistrate ;  and  the  eommniitty  was  made 
to  foel  ita  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights,  and  avenging 
the  wrongs,  of  all  ita  membeta.  See  more  in  the  admirable 
discourse  annexed  to  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third.  I 
shall  add  bnt  one  observation,  in  Mr.  Home's  own  words: 
"The  sensihle  utility  of  the  Soman  law,  both  to  paUic  and 
piniate  iateresl,  recommended  the  study  of  it,  at  a  time 
wben  the  more  exalted  and  speculative  aciences  carried  no 
charms  with  them;  and  thus  the  last  branch  of  ancient  lite- 
fatwe  which  remained  aocormptad,  waa  haffiily  the  first 
traoamittad  to  the  modern  worU:  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  deelme  of  Roman  leaning,  when  the  philosophers 
were  universally  infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry, 
sad  the  poets  and  hittoriana  with  barbariam,  the  lawyers, 
who,  in  other  countries,  an  aeldom  nuMlab  of  science  or 
politeness,  were  yet  able,  by  the  constant  study  and  close 
imitation  of  their  predecessors,  to  mainlain  the  same  good 
aanM  in  their  deeasionsand  reaaonhigB,  and  the  aame  puritr 
fai  their  language  aod  sxpreaiion."  Iluiae*!  Hist  9d  toL 
9VO.P.900. 


former  degenerated  into  aa  illiberal  supenti- 
tion,  and  the  latter  relaxed  into  lioentiousnesB, 
or  stiffened  into  pedantry.  The  striking  com- 
parison, or  rather  contrast,  between  the  geniiu 
and  character,  the  virtues  and  .vices,  of  the 
Greeks,  as  variously  described  by  Homer  and 
by  Solon,  and  which  Ib  so  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earlier  period,  must,  in  the  progress 
of  this  discourse,  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
reflection  ot*  the  attentive  reader,  and  will  set 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  unfa^py  re* 
volution  of  manners,  which  time  and  accident 
had  produced  in  the  wide*  interval  between  the 
poet  and  the  legislator. 

The  very  imperfect  legtidation  of  Drac<^,' 
who  flourished  thirty  years  before  Solon,^ 
^1  proved  that  the  Athenians  felt  the 

^^'  ^ant  of  a  science,  whioh  they  knew 
f^if'i.  not  how  to  acquire  or  cldtivate* 
A.  i^.  0Z4.  rj^^  austere  gravity  of  that  magia* 

trate  seems  to  have  imposed  on  'the  easy  ere- 
dulity  of  the  multitude ;  for  his  ignorance  or 
severity  were  alike  unworthy  of  the  important 
office  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  gave 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  an  orator,  seemed  to  be  written,*  not  with 
ink,  but  with  blood;  since  death  or  banishment 
were  his  ordinary  penalties  for  the  most  trivial 
offences,  as  weU  as  for  the  most  dangerous 
crimes :  and  he  justified  this  rigour,  by  ab- 
stirdly  observing,  that  the  smallest  disorders 
deserved  death,  and  no  severer  punishment 
could  be -inflicted  on  the  greatest.  The  laws 
of  Draco,  therefore,  tended  only  to  increase  the 
evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy;^ 
and  no  people  ever  presenied  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion  and  misery,  than  did  the  unhappy 
Athenians,  when  the  abilities  and  virtues  of 
Solon  were  seasonably  called  to  their  relief. 

In  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece, 
^  ive  had  occasion  to  describe  the  im- 

I  ^"?'        portant    services,    and    illustricms 
^^p  'qa^  merit,  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

*  whose  disinterestedness,  patriotism ^ 

and  humanity,  equalled  his  military  conduct 
and  success.  His  royal  extraction  (for  he 
sprang  from  the  race  of  the  CodridsB,)  his  ex- 
perienced abilities,  above  all,  his  approved  wis- 
dom and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  no- 
blest and  most  sublime  employment  of  huma- 
nity, that  of  regulating  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people.  Such,  at  least,  the 
Athenians  may  be  oonridered,  when  their  una- 
nimous soflfrage  rendered  Solon  the  absolute 
umpire  of  their  whole  constitution  and  policy  ;. 
although,  prior  to  this  period,  they  suffered  the 
combined  evils  of  anarchy  and  oppression.^ 
The  magistrates  plundered  the  treasury  and 
the  temfilBs ;  and  often  betrayed,  for  bribes,  tho 
interests  of  their  country.  The  riph  tyrannised 
over  tiie  poor,  the  poor  continually  alarmed 
the  safety  of  the  rich.    The  rapacity  of  credi- 


3  Suidas  in  voce  Draco.    FoUuz,  1.  viii.  c.  vi. 

4  Meursiua,  Boloo. 

5  The  orator  Demadea,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  The 
ob«ervatioo  baa  been  always  repeated  in  speaking  of  Draco, 
though  his  laws  Mrere  certainly  written  neither  with  blood 
nor  ink.  Even  thoae  of  Solon  were  only  engraved  on  tables 
kept  in  the  citadel. 

6  Aristot  de  Civl.  ii.  et  Plot,  in  Solon. 

7  Fragm.  Solonii  apod  Demoath.  p.  SM.  edit.  Wol. 
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ton  knew  no  boundi.    Thej  compelled  the  in- 
aolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their  lands,  like 
cattle ;  to  perform  the  serrico  of  beaBts  of  bui- 
dea;  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and 
daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  slares  to 
foreign    Countries.     Solon,  with  a   laudable 
^anit^  boasts  of  having  recovered  and  restored 
to  their  native  rights  many  of  those  unhappy 
men,  whose  sentiments  had  been  debased,  and 
language  corrupted,  by  the  infamy  of  Barba- 
rian servitude.^    The  wretohed  populace,  de- 
riving courage  from  despair,  had  determined 
f:o  longer  to  submit  to  such  multiplied  rigours; 
and  before  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  inter- 
posed, they  had  taken  the  resolution  to  elect 
and  follow  some  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and 
batcher  their  oppressors,'  to  establish  an  equal 
partition  of  lands,  and  to  institute  a  new  form 
of'  government.^     But  the  numerous  clients 
and   retainers,  who,  in  a  country  little  ac- 
quainted with  arts  and  manufactures,  depend- 
ed on  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  lands  and 
mines  of  Attica,  must  have  rendered  this  un- 
dertaking alike  dangerous  to  both  parties ;  so 
that  both  became  willing  rather  to  submit  their 
diJTerences  to  law,  than  to  decide  them  by  the 
sword. 

The  impartiality  b£  Solon  merited  the  un- 
liniited  confidence  of  his  country.  He  main- 
tained the  ancient  division  of  property,  but 
abolished  debts.  He  established  the  rate  of 
interest  at  12  per  cent.,  at  which  it  afterwards 
remained ;  but  forbade,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor  should  become  the  slate  of  his  creditor, 
or  be  compelled  to  sell  his  children  into  servi- 
tude. Aner  these  preliminary  fegrnlations, 
which  seemed  immediately  necessary  to  the 
public  peace,  Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impar- 
tial and  steady  hand,  to  new-model  the  govern- 
ment ;>o  on  this  generous,  but  equitable  princi- 
ple, that  the  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  to 
command,  and  the  many  to  obey ;  but  that  the 
collective  body  of  the  people,  legally  convened 
in  a  national  assembly,  were  entitled  to  decide, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives  of 
peace  and  war;  to  contract  or  dissolve  alliances 
with  foreign  states ;  to  enjoy  all  ihe  branches 
of  legislative  or  Movereign  power  ;>*  and  to  elect, 

8  IdfltD,  ibid.  9  Plat  in  Solon. 

10  The  moat  eorveet  infonnation  concerning  the  ancisnt 
repoMie  of  Athens,  and  the  laws  of  Solon,  it  contained  in 
Aristot.  Fracm.  de  Clvit.  Atfaen.  and  in  rarioua  parta  of  faJa 
■ecood,  fonrUi,  and  aiztfa  books  of  Politics.  9.  In  Isocrat 
AreopafiL  Panathen.  and  Papegyr.  And  3.  In  PluL  in 
Vit.  Solon.  Xenopfaott'a  Treatise  eonceminf  the  Athenian 
republic  relates  to  later  times,  when  maoy  corruptions  had 
crept  in,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Polybina,  L  W.  has  eodfbunded  the  moderate  institu- 
tions of  Soloo  with  the  demoeratical  liceotioosness  and  ty- 
ranny introduced  by  Perielea  and  his  snecesaors  in  the  ad- 
ministration. The  palpable  errors  of  so  judicious  an  author 
prove  how  little  accurate  knowledge  the  Greeks  poaaeased 
on  the  sofageet  of  their  own  history ;  and  how  impoastble  it 
is  for  a  moidem  writer,  who  blindly  follows  such  guideSjQot 
to  fiiill  into  innumerable  errors  and  eontradictioas.  The 
treatise  of  Aristotle  (de  Clvitate)  aboTe  meolioned,  de- 
aerrea  particular  attention  from  thoae  who  write  or  aludy 
the  history  of  republics.  In  It  we  aee  the  germ,  and  often 
more  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  works  of  M acfaiaTel, 
which  Monteaquieu  naa  ao  often  copied,  without  once  ac- 
knowledging his  obligation. 

11  The  election  contained  a  mixture  of  chance,  since 
those  who  were  named  by  the  people  cast  lots  to  decide  on 
whom  tbooffiee  should  be  ooiueRed.    The  same  practice 

aih  in  choosing  the  senators  of  the  reoublic  of  Berne. 
Solon  enacted,  that  the  fortonale  candidate  should  un- 


prevail 
ButS< 


approve,  and  judge  the  magistrates  or  minis- 
ters entrusted,  for  a  limited  time^  with  the  ea> 
eeuiipe  authority. 

In  the  actual  state  of  most  countries  of  En- 
rope,  snch  a  form  of  government^  as  only  takes 
place  in  some  snuill  cantons  of  Switzerlcmd, 
would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of 
withdrawing  the  citizens  too  much  from  their 
private  affairs.  But  fn  imcient  Greece,  and 
particularly  in  Attica,  the  slaves  were  four 
times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen  i^^  and 
of  the  latter  we  mi^  compute  that  little  more 
than  one-half  were  entitled  to  any  shiire  in  the 
sovereignty.  Strangers,  and  all  those  who 
could  not  ascertain  their  Athenian  descent, 
both  in  thq  male  and  female  line,  were  totally 
excluded  from  the  assembly  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  regulations  of  Solon  marked  the 
utmost  attention  to  preserve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  unmixed  and  uncorrupted ;  nor  could 
any  foreigner,  whatever  merit  he  might  claim 
with  the  public^  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizen,  unless  he  abandoned  for  ever  his  native 
country,  professed  the  knowledge  of  some 
highly  useful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both 
cases,  had  .b^en  chosen  by  ballot,  in  a  full  assem- 
i>]y  of  six  thousand  Athenians.  These  circum- 
stances (especially  as  the  Athenian  people  were 
usually  convened  only  four  times  in  thirty-five 
days)  prevented  their  assemblies  from  being 
either  so  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  or  so 
numerous  and  tumultuary,  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.  Tet  their  numbers,  and 
still  more  their  impetuosity  and  ignorance, 
must  have  proved  inconsistent  with  good 
government,  if  Solon  had  not  secured  the  ves- 
sel of  the  republic  from  the  waves  of  popular 
frenzy,  by  the  two  firm  anchors  of  the  senate 
and  the  Areopagus;  tribunals  originally  of 
great  dignity  and  of  very  extensive  power, 
into  which  men  of  a  certain  description  only 
could  be  received  as  members. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  lands 
annually  yielded  five  hundred  measures  of 
liquid,  as  well  as  dry  commodities;  and  the 
minimum  of  whose  yearly  income  may  be  cal* 
culated  at  sixty  pounds  sterling;  which  is 
equivalent,  if  we  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the 
things  most  necessary  to  life,  to  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  in  the  present  age.i*  The 
second  clasft  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
produced  three  hundred  measures ;  the  third, 
of  those  whose  estates  produced  two  hundred ; 
the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
of  Athenians,  eitiier  possessed  no  landed  pro- 
perty, or  at  least  enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land 
equal  to  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  or,  agree- 
ably to  tiie  above  proportion,  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  currency. 

All  ranks  of  citizens  were  alike  admitted  to 


dergo  what  Is  called  a  probation ;  his  character  and  merits 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  second  examination ;  and  it  seemed 
scarcely  poaiible,  after  this  severe  acrutiny,  that  any  man 
ahould  attain  power,  who  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
public  confidence. 

13  See  my  Introductory  Discouna  to  the  Orations  of  Ly« 
alas  and  Isoerates,  p.  5,  et  seq.   ■ 

13  See  Introduction  to  Lysias,  dee.  p.  14. 
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vote  in  the  public  aawmUy,  and  to  judfs  in  the 
courts  of  joBticO)  whether  ciyil  or  criminal, 
which  were  properly  bo  many  committees  of 
the  assembly.^  Bat  the  three  firat  classes  were 
excliuiTely  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  to  de- 
cide in  the  Aseopagus,  or  to  hold  any  ^ther 
office  of  magistracy.  To  theee  dignities /they 
were  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  they  wece  accountable  for  their 
administration,  and  by  whom  they  might  be 
punished  for  malversation  or  negligence,  al- 
though they  deriyed  no  emolument  from  the 
diligent  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  senate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty- 
six  years  after  its  institution,  was  augmentod  to 
five  hundred  by  Clisthenes,  enjoyed  the  im- 
portant prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular 
assembly ;  of  previously  examining  aH  matters 
before  they  came  to  be  decided  by  the  people, 
which  gave  them  a  negative  before  debate  in  all 
'  public  resolutions ;  and  of  making  laws  which 
had  force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  populace.  Besides  this  general 
superintendence  and  authority,  the  senate  was 
exclusively  invested  with  many  particular 
branches  of  the  executive  power.  The  preei- 
^  dent  of  that  council  had  the  custody  of  the. 
public  archives  and  treasury.  The  senate 
alone  built  ships ;  equipped  fleets  and  armies  ; 
seized  and  confined  state-Criminals ;  examined 
and  punished  several  offences,  which  were  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  any  positive  law.  The 
weight  of  such  a  council,  which  assembled 
every  day,  except  festivals,  infused  a.  large  mix- 
ture of  aristocracy  into  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion. This,  as  we  shall  immediately  explain, 
was  still  farther  increased  by  tl^e  authority  of 
the  Areopagus,  a  court  so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  was  hdd  ;  a  hill  sacred  to  Mars, 
fLdjoining  to  the  citadel. 

The  principal  magistrates  in  Athens  were  the 
nine  archons,  the  fint  of  Whom  gave  his  name 
to  the  year,  and  presided  in  the  civil  courts  of 
justice,  where  a  committee  of  the  people,  cho- 
sen promiscuously  from  all  classes  by  lot,^  sat 
as  judges  and  jury ;  but  where  it  belonged  to 
the  archon  and  his  asaessosB,  men  appointed  by 
suffrage,  and  acquainted  with  forms,  to  take 
what  in  Scotland  is  called  precognition,  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  action,  to  give  the  ballot,' 
and  to  receive  and  declare  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court  The  archon  next  in  dig- 
nity, who  had  the  appellation  of  king,  presided 

• 

1  In  my  Introdoetory  DiicoDTMt  to  the  Oratiou  of  Ly- 
siaa,  Aco.  I  had  oeeiwion  to  explain  tho  natnrt  of  too 
Atheoiaq  tribanalt.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
tho  iame  subject,  and  partjcnlarly  the  form  of  civil  process, 
has  been  accurately  explained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  hia 
Dissenationa  annexed  to  the  translatioo  of  bans.  Mr.  Pot- 
tingaPi  learned  work  upon  the  use  and  practice  ofntrie* 
^mong  th^  ancients,  lately  fell  into  my  hands.  •  Wherein 
my  ideas  and  his  differ,  will  easily  appear  from  the  text, 
and  needs  not  be  pointed  out 

S  The  essential  difference  between  tl^e  Ronoan  and  Athe- 
nian ^vernmont,  consisted  in  the  different jplacinf  of  the 
Judicial  power;  which  at  Rome  remained  300  years  in  the 
anils  or  the  senate.  The  seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
most  of  the  civil  dissensions  which  happened  befpre  the 
time  of  Augustus,  had  for  their  object  or  pretence,  the  al- 
lerin^  of  this  order  of  thinn,  and  bringing  the  Roman  eon- 
Btitotion  nearer  the  Athenian. 

3  Ot  T*itvTte  Tov  mywv»  xm  tdv  ^f9v  Xi^ovtk,  are  the 
words  ofLyiias.  Tho  siime  writer  mentions  tho  wuftS^n, 
9vvit*»if  assesaors  syndics. 


in  causes  respecting  religion  and  things  sacred, 
which  formed  the  object  of  an  important  and 
dangerous  branch  of  Athenian  jurisprudence. 
The  Archon  third  in  dignity,  with  his  assessors 
the  generals,^  presided  in  nulitary  matters;  and 
the  six  remaining,  who  were  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  thesmotheUe,  hea^^  crii 
minal  pleas  of  various  kinds,  or  rather  direclT 
ed  the  proceedings  of  the  six  courts  where  cri- 
minal causes  were  examined  and  determined. 
These  nine  archons,  or  presidents  of  the  several 
courts  Qf  justice,  like  all  other  Athenian  magis- 
trates, were,  at  the  expira.tion  of  their  annual 
office,  accountable  to  the  people;  and  when 
their  oonduct,  after  a  seve^  scrutiny,  appeared 
to  merit  public  approbation  ^nd  gratitude,  they 
were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  membere 
of  the  Areopagus,  a  senate  Inyested  with  a 
general  inspection  over  the  laws  and  religion, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
citizens ;  and  which,  in  d>^gcroys  emergenciea, 
was  even  entitled  to  assume  a  99^  of  dictato- 
rial power.^ 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  constitutloa 
established  by  Solon,  according  to  which  every 
Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried 
by  laws  to  which  he  umself  had  consented. 
Although  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers 
were  thus  lodged  with  the  people,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  government;  and  as  power 
in  some  measure  followed  property,  the  same 
expedient  which  served  to  maintain  a  due  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society,  tended  also  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  n^ultitude, 
that  they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to 
share  those  honours  and  offices,  to  which  per- 
sons of  a  certain  estate  only  could  aspire. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  of  the  most  exten- 
sive nature,  comprehending  not  only  rules  of 
right,  but  maxims  of  moridity,  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  precepts  of  agriculture.  To 
describe  his  institutions  respecting  such  matters 
as  are  properly  the  objects  of  law,  would  be  ex- 
plaining those  great  but  familiar  principles, 
concerning  tnarriage,  succession,  testaments, 
the  rights  pf  persons  and  of  things,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  civil  law,  have  been 
conveyed  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe.  His  laws  concem- 
ing  education  and  manners  prove  that  drunk- 
enness ai^d  unnatural  love  were  the  pre- 
dominant vices  of  that  early  age.  It  was  a 
particular  duty  of  the  archons,  to  prevent  or 
punish  offences  colnmitted  in  consequence  of 
intoxication ;  and  the  regulations  concerning 
schools,^  which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  sun- 
rise, which  were  ordered  to  be  shut  before  night, 
and  into  which  none  but  such  relations  of  the 
master,  as  were  particularly  specified  by  law, 
could  on  any  pretence  be  admitted,  marked  the 
utmost  solicitude  to  root  out  an  evil  which  al- 
ready infected  and  disgraced  the  hianners  of 
Greece. 


4  Lysias,  in  the  second  oration  against  Alcibiades  (a  mi- 
litary cause,)  not  only  mentionr  the  o-r^ arq^ot,  or  generals, 
but  addmsos  them  separ^iely  from  the  •vS'fif  itxttTrmt^ 
or  Judges. 

5  Isocrat.  Oratio  Areopagit. 
■  0  .£sckin.  in  Timarchum. 
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The  education  noommended  by  Solon  nearly 
resembled  that  above  described,  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  GieeceJ  The  children  of 
Athenian  citizens,  when  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  women,  were  delivered  to  two  masters, 
of  whom  the  one  formed  the  body,  and  the 
other  the  mind.  Swimming,  and  the  easier 
exercises,  prepared  them  for  the  harder  toils  of 
the  gymnastic.  Reading,  and  learning  by  heart 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  poets,  made 
way  for  the  severer  studies  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy.  la  process  of  time,  music,  geome- 
try, and  drawing,  seem  to  have  entered  into 
the  plan  of  a  liberal  education.'  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  youth  of  all  ranks  took  an  oath 
in  the  tem'pie  of  Agraulos  (an  appellation  of 
Minerva,)  to  obey  and  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
their  country  ;  to  uae  their  best  endeavours  to 
promote  its  prosperity ;  to  follow  the  standard 
of  whatever  commanders  might  be  appointed  to 
conduct  them;  to  sail  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  when  summoned  by  the  public  service  \ 
to  fight  to  death  for  their  native  land;  and  to 
regraxd  wheat,  barley,  vines,  and  olives,  as  the 
only  boundaries  of  Attica;'  a  preposterous 
arrogance  in  that  little  republic,  which  already 
betrayed  an  ambition  to  conquer  and  appro- 
priate all  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  world. 
When  the  Atheniaii  youth  were  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  oath,  engaged  in  military  service, 
they  were  obliged  by  law  to  follow  such  em- 
ployihents  as  suited  their  respective  fortunes. 
Apiculture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  poor ;  the  rich  still  con- 
tinued their  application  to  gyomastic  and  phi- 
losophy, carefully  studied  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  examined  the  ancient  and  actual  con- 
dition of  their  own  and  neighbouring  states; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  appeared  as  candidates 
in  the  assembly  for  such  offices  of  trust  and 
'honour  as  their  regular  manners,  inoffensive 
and  dutiful  behaviour  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life,  temperance,  economy,  public  spirit, 
and  abilities,^^  might  obtain  from  tlie  voluntary 
suffrage  of  the  people. 

A  n  K7ft  '^^^  usurpation  of  Pisistratus, 
A.  v^.oio.  jjj^j^gij  jt  destroyed,  for  a  time  the 

political  liberty  of  Athens,  gave  stability  to  most 
of  the  laws  and  forms  introduced  by  Solon. 
That  extraordinary  tifrani^  for  so  the  Greeks 
styled  him,  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
loftiness  of  his  genius  than  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition  ;  and  had  not  the  violence  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name 
of  Pisistratus  .would  stand  the  foremost  in  the 
list  of  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes.  His  valour 
and  conduct  were  signalized  in  the  conquest  of 
Nissea,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Delos,  and  Sigaeum; 
and  if  he  displa  ved  boldness  and  address  in  ac- 
quiring sovereignty,  he  displayed  still  more 
moderation  and  virtue  in  administering  it.  He 
assumed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities  of  priest 
and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief 
offices  of  magistracy  should  be  filled  by  his  par- 


7  Bee  ChspCen  V.  and  VI. 

8  AruL  Polit.  1.  Tii.  e.  iiL 

9  Bee  hitrodaction  to  Ljniat,  kJt.  p.  4. 

10  Lyaias,  pssniB. 


tisans.  But  he  maintained  the  regular  course 
of  law  and  justice,  not  only  by  lus  authority, 
but  by  his  example ;  having  appeared  in  person 
to  answer  an  accusation  in  th&  Areopagus.  He 
not  only  enforced  the  laws  of  Solon  against 
idleness,  but  endeavoured  to  give  them  more 
efficacy  by  introducing  new  arts  and  manufac- 
tories into  Attica.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
into  that  country  the  complete  collection  of  Ho- 
mer^s  poems,  which  he  commanded  to  be  sung 
at  the  Panathensean  festival ;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  should  have  been  zealous  to  diifuse 
the  liberal  and  manly  sentiments  of  that  divine - 
poet,  if  his  government  had  not  resembled  the 
moderation  and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  ra- 
ther than  the  despotism  of  tyrants. 

His  son  Hipparohus  imitated  and  surpassed 
the  mild  virtucib  of  his  father ;  and  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  the  late  democracy,  it  was  ac^ 
knowledged  with  a  sigh  by  the  Athenians,  that 
their  ancestors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon 
and  Pinstratus,  but  that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparohus  brought  back  t>n  earth  the  golden 
days  of  Saturn.  The  father  had  required  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  support 
hisguards,and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty : 
his  more  generous  son  remitted  one  half  of  this 
imposition^  While  he  alleviated  the  burdens, 
j^i  encouraged  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  by 
building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he 
was  soUcitous  to  dispel  their  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity  by  erecting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  engraved  with  elegiac  verses,  containing 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  precepts  of  morality.' 
He  collected  the  fiirst  library  ill  Athens ;  and 
his  hberal  rewards,  and  still  more  his  agreeable 
manners  and  winning  affability,  attracted  to 
that  city  the  most  dutinguished  poets  of  the 
age. 

The  murder  of  Hipparchus  exasperated  the 
temper  of  his  brother  and  successor  Hippies ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  calamities  which  the 
latter  inflicted  and  suffered,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his  fa- 
mily, which,  with  various  interruptions,  lasted 
sixty-eight  years,ii  increased  the  strength,  and 
promoted  the  refinement  of  Athens. i^ 
^.  Tet  in  nothing  was  that  usurpa- 

I  ^P'S*  tion  more  advantageous  than  in  the 
A  r  ic^  animating  sense  of  liberty  which 
the  memory  of  past  servitude,  un- 
der Hippias,  excited  and  kept  alive  in  Athens, 
after  the  popular  government  had  been  restored 
by  Clisthenes  and  Alcibiades.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  relate  the  foreign  victo- 
ries of  the  republic,  which  immediately  followed 
that  event ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  constitu- 
tion of  government  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  By  admitting  to  the  rank  of  citizens 
a  promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers,  fugitives, 
Athenians  of  half  blood,  and  perhaps  slaves, 
the  tribes  were  augmented  from  four  to  ten ; 
and  the  senators  from  four  to  five  thousand. 
The  ostracism  was  likewise  established ;  a  law 
by  which  any  citizen  whose  influence  or  abili- 


11  Between  JR8  and  510,  B.  C. 

13  Bee  Uie  beatiae  of  Meonioi,  entitled  Pimttratoa,  one 
of  the  few  latbAetory  perfbrmancea  in  the  immenae  coDee- 
tion  of  Gronorina. 
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ties  fleOHMd  dangremu  to  Sberty,  might  be  baa- 
ished  ten  years,  without  the  proof  or  allegation 
of  any  positive  crime. 

^.  In '  this  condition  the  republic 

1*^™!'  continued  thirty  years  until  the  glo- 
Ar  AIQ  '*^^"  victories  of  Salatnis,  Platsa, 
A-  ^'  *"^-  and  MycaM,  encouraged  the  lowest 
but  most  numerous  class  oi  citizens,  by  whose 
Talour  those  memorable  exploits  had  been 
achieved,  to  make  further  invasions  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  superiors.  The  sudden  wealth, 
which  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Barbarians  had  dif- 
fused among  all  ranks  of  men,  increased  the 
cermu  of  individuals,  and  destroyed  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.  Aristides,  who  perceived 
it  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  natural  progreee 
of  democracy,  seasonably  yielded  to  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  firmness  in  their 
hearts ;  and  proposed,  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, but  much  secret  reluctance,^  a  law  by 
which  the  Athenian  itaagistrates  should  be 
thenceforth  promiscuously  elected  from  the 
four  classes  of  citizen^.  This  innovation  paved 
the  way  for  the  still  greater  changes  beguA 
twenty  years  aflerwar£,  and  gradually  com- 
pleted by  Pericles  ;  a  revolution  of  which  the 
consequences  were  not  immediately  felt,  but 
which  continually  became  more  sensible,  and 
finally  terminated  i;i  the  ruin  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece. 

The  general  reasons  which  prevtuled  on  the 
equity  and  discernment  of  Pericles  to  espouse, 
with  undue  warmth,  the  cause  of  the  populace, 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Yef  whatever  partial  motives  of 
^,  interest  and  ambition^  might  warp 

KJ  jmy,        ^g  views  of  this  illustrious  states- 
A  0**449    niMi,  it   must  be    acknowledged, 
*  that  the  foreign  transactions  and 

success  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  Athenians  found 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  their  .distant 
allies  and  colonies,  might  naturally  suggest  and 
occasion  very  important  alterations  in  the 
Athenian  constitution.  The  ancient  and  sacred 
law,  which  obliged  every  citizen,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, could  not  easily  be  extended  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting,  without  a  proper  recompense, 
the  interest  of  foreign  communities.  The  scanty 
population  of  Attica  sufficed  not  to  answer  the 
demands  of  so  many  distant  expeditions.  It 
became  necessary  to  hire  troops  wherever  they 
might  be  found ;  and,  as  this  necessity  introduced 
pay  into  the  Athenian  armies,  a  similar,  though 
not  equally  cogent,  reason  established  fees  and 
salaries  for  all  the  different  orders  of  judges  and 
magistrates.  The  same  principle  of  duty  and 
public  Spirit,  which  obliged  every  freeman  to 

1  Ekmv  «»ovti  ^i  ^v/tut.  cited  on  ihi«  oceanon  by  Pin- 
tarch,  well  exprenet  the  forced  gtoetontj  of  Arntideg  to 
tlio  popalftce. 

SPIataroh  (inPeriele)  mentioMa  particular  raunn  which 
enmod  Periclee  to  coanteract  the  aristocracy,  and  to 
abri<Q|«  ffaa  power  of  the  Areopa^oi.  Although  he  bad 
been  often  named  for  the  office  of  archon,  the  lot  had  oeTer 
fallen  on  him ;  ao  that  he  could  not  be  received  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  that  reipeeted  court.  If  title  obeenration  be  well 
founded,  it  ahows  how  little  real  weight  the  annual  magie- 
traciei  had  at  Athens ;  since  Pericles,  though  he  n^rer  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  archon,  goTemod  the  repaUic  many 
yean  with  unriralled  authority. 


fif^  without  pay,  likewise  obliged  him  gra- 
tuitously to  judge,  consult,  and  deliberate,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  But  when  the  con- 
tested interests  of  foreign,  though  dependent 
communities!,  were  agitated  and  adjusted  in  the 
tribunals  of  Athens,  it  seemed  reasonable  for 
those  who  spent  their  time  in  an  employment, 
to  which  no  natural  oUigation  called  them,  to 
demand  a  proper  reward  for  their  useful  ser- 
vices. At  first,  therefore,  a  small  sum,  but 
which  gradually  increased  with  the  power  of 
the  people,  was  regularly  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  for  every  deliberatiop  which  they 
held,  and  for  every  cause  whicn  they  deter- 
mined. 

The  desire  of  reaping  this  profit  made  the 
populace  anxious  to  draw  all  causes  and  deli- 
berations before  their  own  tribunals  and  assem- 
blies. This  design  was  successfully  accomplish- 
ed by  Ephialtes,'  an  artful  and  daring  dema- 
gogue, whom  Pericles  employed  as  a  proper 
instrument  to  effect  such  invidious  measures  as 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  rich  and  noble. 
While  his  patron  extended  the  renown  of 
Athens  by  his  foreign  victories,  and  gradually 
reduced  into  subjection  the  colonies  and  allies 
of  the  republic,  the  obsequious  Ephialtes  zeal- 
ously promoted  his  domestic  measures;  and  by 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  Areopagus,^  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  laws 
of  Solon.  The  assassination  of  Ephialtes  prov- 
ed only  the  weakness  of  his  enemies ;  and  we 
shall  find,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Athens, 
that  most  matters  of  deliberation  came,  thence- 
forth, in  the  first  instance,  before  the  popular  as- 
sembly; that  the  wise  institutions  of  Solon 
were  reduced  to  an  empty  form  ;  and  that  the 
magnanimity  of  Pericles,  the  extravagance  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  patriotism  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Conoif,  the  integrity  of  Fbo< 
cion,  the  artifices  of  ^schines,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  successively  swayed, 
at  will,  a  wild  and  capricious  democracy. 
Olvmo  '^^^  revolution  which  immediately 

IxMv  1      followed,  in  the  manners,  character, 
A   C  4^   '^^    conduct    of  the    Athenians, 

'  *  *  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government,  combined  with  other 
circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  their 
domestic  and  external  prosperity.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  success  of  Aristides,  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  had  tripled  the  revenues,  and  in- 
creased, in  a  far  greater  proportion,  the  doroi- 

3  Pint,  in  Pericte. 

4  Anthora  hare  notdoKribed  in  what  particular  rai)«cts, 
or  by  what  particular  means,  Ephialtes  effected  hi«  por^ 
pose :  yet  we  may  collect,  from  obscure  hints  on  this  loo*- 
jeet,  that  he  not  onlr  brought  befbre  the  mfertor  tribonav 
eauaei  hitherto  confined  to  the  Areopagus,  bat  took  from 
that  court  its  genera]  inspection  and  supermtendeoce  ov«r 
the  religion  and  laws ;  which  offices  be  bestowed  oo  Uie 
popular-court  of  the  nKtmim  and  the  veAie^u».aiif  (,  who  were 
appointed,  and  dismissed,  at  the  will  of  the  people.   H« 
likewise  rendered  the  nrobatiou  for  becoming  an  ArMpor 
giu  less  severe  than  formerly.    Persona  crept  into  ."?"^ 
der,  whose  characters  disgraced  it.    The  Areopagito  De- 
came  eliually  accessible  to  presents  and  to  ^^^^^  v.?^ 
their  decisions  fell  into  contempt  See  the  d^**^^**".  a?!! 
crates  upon  reforming  the  government  of  Atfiens,  andAtne' 
nBns,l.ix.    That  Ephialtes,  or  Pericles  himself,  I*?™ 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  senate  (altJiougb  it »  ^ 
remarked  by  any  ancient  author,)  appean  from  »»  *"" 
■ubsequeot  mitory  of  Athens 
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nioiifl  of  the  republic.  The  Alhoman  gallejni 
commanded  the  eastern  c^oasU  of  the  Mediter* 
rane&n;  their  merchantinJen  had  en^oesed  the 
traffic  of  the  adjacent  coantriea ;  the  magazines 
of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  raetaL,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  all  the  matenals,  of  the  useful  as 
well  as  of  the  agreeable  .arts;  they  imported 
the  luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Pontus,  and  Peloponneeus ;  experience  had 
improved  their  skill  in  working  the  silvejf  mines 
of  mount  Larium ;  thej  had  lately  opened  the 
valuable  marble  veins  in  mount  Pentelicus ; 
the  honey  of  Hymettns  was  more  esteemed,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  better  known  to  their 
neighbours ;  the  culture  of  their  olives  (oil  be- 
ing long  their  staple  commodity,  and  the  only 
production  of  Attica,  which  Solon  allowed  them 
to  export)  must  have  improved  with  the  gene- 
ral improvem^it  of  the  country  in  arts  and 
agriculture,  especially  under  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  who  Uberally  let  loose  the 
public  treasure  to  encourage  every  species  of 
industry.^ 

But  it  that  minister  promoted  the  love  of  ac- 
tion, he  found  it  necessary  at  least  to  comply 
with,  if  not  to  excite,  the  extreme  passion  for 
pleasure,  which  then  began  to  distinguish  his 
countrymen.  The  people  of  Athens,  successful 
in  every  enterprise  against  their  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  seemed  entitled  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  dangers  and  victories.  For  the 
space  of  at  least  twelve  years  preceding  the  war 
of  Peloponnesus,  their  city  afforded  a  perpetual 
scene  of  triumph  and  festivity.  Dramatic  en- 
tertainments, to  which  they  were  passionately 
addicted,  were  no  longer  performed  in  slight 
unadorned  edifices,  but  in  stone  or  marble  thea- 
tres, erected  at  great  expense,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  precious  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art.  The  treasury  was  opened,  not  only 
to  supply  the  decorations  of  this  favourite 
amusement,  but  to  enable  the  poorer  citizens  to 
enjoy  it,  without  incurring  any  private  expense ; 
and  thus,  at  Uie  cost  of  the  state,  or  rather  of  its 
tributary  allies  and  colonies,  to  feast  and  de- 
light their  ears  and  fancy  with  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry.  The  pleasure  of 
the  eye  was  peculiarly  consulted  and  gratified 
in  the  architecture  of  the  theatres  and  other  or- 
namental buildings;  for  as  Themistocles  had 
strengthened,  Pericles  adorned  lus  native  city  ; 
and  unless  we  had  the  concurring  testimony  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  there  could  have  been  created  those  in- 
estimable wonders  of  art,  those  innumerable 
temples,  theatres,  statues,  altars,  baths,  gymna- 
sia, and  porticoes,  which,  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient panegyric,  rendered  Athena  the  eye  and 
lijJit  of  Greece.' 

Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  fa- 
vourite city,  like  a  vain,  voluptuous  harlot,  at 
the  expense  of  plundered  provinces ;?  but  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if 

5  Itocnt.  Areop.  de  Paco,  et  Vukogyr,  Xeooph.  et  Afii- 
Um.  de  Repub.  Athoi. 

6  iNocniL  et  Aristid.  iu  Vaagyv. 
t  Plutarch  iu  Poriclo. 


their  extorted  wealth  had  not  been  employed 
in  more  perishing,  as  well  as  more  criminal  lux- 
ury. The  pomp  of  r^igioos  solemnities,  which 
were  twice  as  numerous  and  as  costly  in  Athens 
as  in  any  other  viiy  of  Greece ;  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  entertainments  and  banquets  which  on 
such  occasious  always  followed  the  aacrifices ; 
the  increase  of  private  luxury,  which  naturally 
accompanied  this  public  profusion,  exhausted 
the  resources,  without  augmeiiting  the  glory,  of 
the  republic.  Instead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and 
simple  fare  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  Athenians,  soon  after  the  eightieth  Olym- 
piad, availed  themselves  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce to  import  the  delicacies  of  distant  coun- 
tries, which  were  prepared  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  cookery .8  The  wines  of  Cyprus  were 
cooled  with  snow  in  siftnmer;  in  winter^  the 
most  delightful  flowers  adorned  the  tfld>les  and 
peraons  of  the  wealthy  Athenians.  Nor  was  it 
sufficient  to  be  crowned  with  roses,  unless  they 
were  likewise  anointed  with  the  meet  precious 
perfume8.io  Parasites^  dancers,  and  buffoons, 
were  a  usual  appendage  of  every  entertain- 
ment.ii  Among  the  weiScer  sex,  the  passion  for 
delicate  birds,  distinguished  by  their  voice  or 
plumage,  was  carried  to  such  excess  as  merited 
the  name  of  madness.*'  The  bodies  of  such 
youths  as  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  hunting 
and  horses,  which  began  tobeaprevailingtaste,*' 
were  corrupted-  bv  the  commerce  of  harlots, 
who  had  reducea  their  profession  into  sy»* 
tera';^4  while  their  minds  were  still  more  pol- 
luted by  the  licentious  philosophy  of  the  so- 
phisto.  It  is  uimeceesary  to  crowd  the  picture, 
since  it  may  be  observed,  in  one  word,  Uiat  the 
vices  and  extravagances,  which  are  supposed  to 
characterize  the  declining  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  the  most  splendid  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  Grecian  annals. 

This  paradox,  for  such  it  must  appear,  may 
be  explained  by  considering  the  singular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which,  in  the  time  of 
that  statesman  gave  every  poison  its  antidote, 
and  rendered  the  partial  evils,  already  describ- 
ed, only  the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the 
rose.  The  Grecian  history  of  those  times  affords 
a  more  striking  contrast  than  ever  appeared  in 
any  other  age  or  country,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
of  magnanimity  and  meanness,  of  liberty  and 
tyranny,  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  of  aus- 
terity and  ^Voluptuousness.  The  sublime  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxogoras  and  Socrates  was  accom- 
panied, as  with  a  shadow,  by  the  dark,  unprin- 
cipled captionsness  of  the  sophiste ;  the  pathetic 
and  moral  strains  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  parodied  by  the  licentious  buffoonery  of 
Aristophanes  ;  painting  and  sculpture,  which, 
under  geniuses  of  the  first  order  like  Phidias, 
served  as  handmaids  to  religion  and  virtue, 
degenerated  under  inferior  artists  into  mean 
hirelings  of  vice  and  disorder;  the  modesty  of 
Athenian  matrons  was  set  off  as  by  a  foil, 

-       ■ 

8  Aristoph.  Nubet,  ver.  50.  et  Lynitrah'paMim. 

9  Athen.  1.  zi.  3.  ot  Xcnoyh.  Memorabilia,  L  u. 

10  Xonoph.  ibid. 

1 1  Athenaui,  1.  i.  et  Aonoph.  Sfinp 

12  Ofvije/usna,  Atben.  l.xi.  3. 

13  Arutoph.  Nubet,  pantm. 

14  Alexis  apud  AtbcmetUD,  I.  ziii. 
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wh«A  65mplLted  with  the  duMlutenesi  of  the 
school  of  Aspaaia ;  and  the  aixnple  frugality  of 
maimen,  which  commonly  prevailed  in  pri- 
vate families,  even  of  the  first  distinction,  was 
contrasted  with  the  extrayag&nt  dissipation  of 
public  entertainments  and  festivals.  To  ex- 
amine the  parallel  links  of  this  complicated 
chain  will  illustrate  the  character  of  a  people 
whose  subsequent  transactions  form  one  princi- 
pal object  of  Grecian  history. 

Philosophy,  which  in  Greece  alone  deserves 
the  peculiar  attention  of  the  historian,  arose 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  and  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  attain- 
ed the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  sunk 
into  the  lowest  degeneracy  and  corruption,  to 
which  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  human  intellect 
could  raise  or  plunge  it  Lesser  Asia,  to  which 
Europe  and  America  owe  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  their  religion  and  letters,  produced  and 
nourished  the  tender  plant  of  philosophv ;  and 
the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  that  delight- 
ful coast,  communicated  to  their  mother  coun- 
try this  precious  offspring  of  their  soil.  Thales 
of  Miletus,  Pittaous  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene, 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  wise  men,  as  they  were  emphatically 
styled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice and  assutonce  to  their  countrymen  in  par- 
ticular emergencies,  but  restrained  their  vices 
by  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners  by 
useful  lessons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  difficult  disco- 
veries. ^  But  the  first  attempt  towards  moral 
philosophy,  as  independent  on,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  seems  to  hava  been  the  fables 
of  £sop,  which,  to  men  in  an  early  period  of 
society,  must  have  appeared  a  very  serious  and 
important  species  of  composition.  The  sphere 
of  history  was  narrow ;  the  examples  of  the 
gods,  amidst  the  co&tinual  corruptions  of  su- 
perstition, had  become  too  flagitious  for  imita- 
tion ;  and  men,  whose  rustic  simplicity  of  life 
afforded  them  continual  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  instinctive  sagacity  of  certain  animals, 
might  derive  many  useful  lessons  fi'om  those 
humble  instructors.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  all  other  nations  whose  his- 
tory is  recorded,  fables  were  told,  and  in  some 
degree  believed,  in  the  assembly  and  senate- 
house,  on  the  most  important  occasions ;  for  in 
the  infancy  of  society  men  are  children  ;  and 
the  delusion,  which  the  belief  of  a  fable  sup- 
poses, is  not  more  gross  and  improbahle  than 
many  of  those  errors  into  which  (as  we  have 
already  proved^)  their  lively  fancy  had  often 
hurried  them.  The  same  romantic  cast  of  ima- 
gination which  had  animated  woods  and  winds, 
mountains  and  rivers,  which  bad  changed  he- 
roes into  gods,  and  gods  into  frail  men,  might 
endow  animals  with  reason,  and  even  speech. 

The  next  step  towards  moral  science  was  of 
a  more  refined  and  abstract  kind,  consisting  of 
the  sentences  of  the  gnomonic  poets,'  and  in 
those  detached  precepts  or.  proverbs  which,  in 
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all  countries,  have  preceded  aiiy  systematic  ac- 
count of  morality.  Each  of  the  seven  sages,  as 
they  were  called,  had  his  favourite  maxinii,^ 
which  he  engraved  in  temples  and  other  places 
of  public  resort ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
is  impossible,  amidst  the  differences  of  authors, 
to  discover  what  belongs  to  each ;  nor  is  the 
search  important,  since  all  their  mazimi  or 
proverbs,  whatever  effbrts  of  generalization 
they  might  cost  their  inventors,  now  appear 
extremely  simple  and  familiar. 

These  respectacle  fathers  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, who  silently  diffused  light  through  the 
gloom  of  a  barbarous  age,  are  said  to  have 
maintained  a  correspondence*  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  Solon  of  Athens,  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  and  Periander  of  Corinth ;  men  who  in 
imitation  of  their  eastern  brethren,  chiefly  cul- 
tivated such  practical  knowledge  as  qualified 
them  to  be  the  legislators,  magistrates,  and 
generals  of  their  resp^tive  countries. 

Thales  the  Milesian,  alone,  quitted  the  ordi- 
nary purauits  of  civil  and  military  renown; 
and  although  he  composed  venes,  promulgated 
moral  sentences,  and,  on  some  particular  emer- 
gencies, gave  ^asonable  advice  to  his  country- 
men, yet  he  established  his  fame  on  a  basis 
more  broad  and  permanent  than  the  fluctuating 
interests  of  periidiing  communities.  Many  of 
the  elementary  propositions  of  geometry,  arter- 
wards  collected  by  Euclid,  were  fint  discover- 
ed^  by  Thales,  who  directed  the  acuteness  of 
his  mind  with  equal  success  to  astronomy.  He 
divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones ;  discovered 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices ;  remarked  the  Ursa 
Minor ;  observed,  and  nearly  predicted,  eclipses. 
The  division  of  the  year  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  was  already  known  to  the 
Egyptians;  but  although  Thales  might  borrow 
this,  and  perhaps  other  discoveries,  from  Uist 
ancient  people,  among  whom  he  sometime  re- 
sided, it  appears,  even  from  those  authors  who 
are  ever  prone  to  exaggerate  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  that  he  owed  much  less  to  that  countr/t 
than  to  the  native  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
his  clear  comprehensive  mind.' 

Thales  founded  tiie  Ionic  school,  lA  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Anixamander  and  Anazi- 
menes,  who  were  followed  by  Ane^xagoras,  the 
instructor  of  Pericles  and  Archelaus,  who  is 
called  by  ancient  writen  the  master  of  Socra- 
tes. About  fifty  yean  after  Thales,  the  same 
speculations  which  he  had  introduced  were 
pursued  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Leucip- 
pus  and  Parmenides  of  Elea,  and  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus.  These  ingenious  men  discovered 
many  useful  truths;  yet  all  of  them,  not  except- 
ing Thales  himself,  likewise  busied  themselves 
with  subjects  that  will  for  eVer  excite  and  elude 
human  curiosity.  Their  doctrines  were  equally 
liable  to  objection,  whichever  of  the  elements 
they  assumed  as  the  first  principle  of  nature ; 
they  univenally  agreed  in  asserting  the  fallacy 
of  the  senses,  and  the  un  worthiness  of  the  vul- 
gar supentition;  but  their  various  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  and  destruction  of  worlds, 

4  Arblot  Bhet  ii.  SI.    Btobvoa,  Serm.  )i.  44,  ice. 

5  Plat  Sjinp.  0  Proclus  in  Euelul. 

7  Hieronym.  apud  Laert  1.  L  e.  zxrii.    Plia.  L  zzxviiiv 
e.  zrii. 
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the  magnitadav  and  diatanoes  of  heayenly 
bodies,  the  eoenoe  of  matter  and  spirit,*  der 
aenre  onlj  to  be  considered  as  the  dreams  of 
inqnisitiYe  men,  whose  ambition  of  knowledge 
carried  them  b^ond  the  sphere  of  experience, 
and  the  dear  deductions  of  reason.  The  sys- 
tem of  LeuGippus,  the  most  famous  of  them  all, 
was  improved  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,^  and 
•Aerwards  adopted  hj  Epicnrus,  whose  philo- 
aophy  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  extraordi- 
na^  work  of  Lucretius,  the  boldest  monument 
which  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  behold,  of 
learning,  genius,  and  impiety. 

But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation, 
that  at  the  same  time  Democritus  assailed  the 
celestial  mansions,  and  unveiled,  with  a  daring 
hand,  the  feeble  majesty  of  Grecian  supersti- 
tion, Anaxagorts  of  Glazomen^  revealed  a  new 
and  infinitely  more  august  spectacle,  by  first 
announcing  to  the  heathen  world,  a  self-exist- 
ent, aU«penect  mind,  as  the  great  cause  and 
author  of  the  material  world.  Thales  and 
F;fthagoras,  with  such  of  their  disciples  as 
^thfully  adhered  to  their  teneta,  had  indeed 
admitted  spirit  as  a  constituent  principle  ef  the 
universe;  but  they  had  so  intimately  blended 
mind  and  matter,  that  these  dissimilar  substan- 
ces seemed  to  make  an  indissoluble  compound, 
as  the  soul  and  body  constitute  but  one  man. 
According  to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  creating  and  sovereign  intelligence  was  to 
be  caxefuUy  distinguislied  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  merely 
as  a  poetical  expression  for  the  laws  which  the 
Deity  had  impressed  on  his  works.  The  great 
Ruler  of  t)ie  universe  did  not  animate,  but  im- 
pel mattef ;  he  could  not  be  included  within  its 
limited  and  perishing  terms;  his  nature  was 
pure  and  ^iritoal,  and  totally  incapable  of  pol- 
lution by  any  corporeal  admixture.io 

The  discovery  and  diffVuion  of  this  luminous 
and  sublime  principle,  which  was  naturdlly 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  mCral  attn- 
butes.  of  the  Deity,  and  the  deducing  from 
thence  the  great  duties  of  morality,  might  have 
produced  a  general  and  happy  revolution  in 
Greece,  under  the  xealous  and  persevering  la- 
bours of  Socrates  and  his  fiiUowers,  if  the  ten- 
dency of  this  divine  philosophy  had  not  been 
counteracted,  not  only  by  the  gross  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  but  by  the  more  dangerous  re- 
finements of  incredulous  Sophists.' 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  will  ever  promote  the 
propagation  of  error;  and  unfiirtunately  for 
Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  be* 
fore  Christ,  errors  were  propagated,  so  conge- 
nial to  the  condition  of  the  tunes,  that  they 
coold  not  fail  to  take  deep  root,  and  flourish 
in  a  soil  which  was  peculiarly  well  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  glorious  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  Persians  had  increased  the 
wealth  and  security,  called  forth  the  invention 
and  industry,  but,  at  the  same  tilne,  multiplied 
the  wants,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  the 


_8  Bm  Diofoo.  Laert.  1.  i.    Ariatot  Metaph.  psarim.  «t 
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Greeks.  The  more  powerful  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly Athens  and  Syracuse,  had  attained  a 
pitch  of  prosperity  which  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  hopes;  elated  by  the  bloom  of  health 
and  the  pride  of  riches,  they  continually  sighed 
for  new  and  unknown  enjoyments,  wfa^le  both 
individuals  and  communities  were  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  such  instructors  as  justified  their 
vices,  and  taught  them  to  abuse  the  gifls  of 
fortune. 

^.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  appear- 

Ui7™P-        ed  the  Sophists,"  whose  name,  still 

A^^'2u\  ftjniliir  ^^  *^®  langui^es  of  Europe, 
A.  %^.  44U.  pj.g^^y    foithfully    expresses    their 

character.  Hippias  of  Elis,  ProtagCras  of  Ab- 
dera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
with  many  inferior  names,  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Isocrates, 
started  up  about  the  same  time,,  and  exhibited 
a  new  phienomenon  in  Greece.  The  Olympic, 
and  other  public  assemblies,  furnished  them 
with  an '  opportunity  to  display  their  specious 
accomplishments  to  the  admiring  spectatonii 
They  frequented  the  neat  cities,  particularly 
Athens,  and  acquired  the  firiendship  of  the  rich, 
and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  They  pro- 
fessed the  knowledge  of  e?ery  science,  and  of 
every  art,  which  they  taught  publicly,  for  a  sti- 
pulated price;  and,  as  they  really  possessed  the 
art  of  persuasion,  their  disciples  continually 
increased  among  the  rich  and  the  ToluptuonSf 
the  idle  and  the  vain. 

Their  language  was  glowing  and  har^oni^ 
ous,  their  manners  elegant,  their  life  6plendid4 
When  it  served  their  interest,  and  pleased  the 
taste  of  their  hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue 
in  the  warmest  and  most  alluring  colours;  bat 
the  capricious  will  of  their  scholars,  whose  pas- 
sions Uiey  were  ever  careful  to  gratify,  served 
as  the  only  standard  of  their  principles ;  and 
engaged  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  deck  out 
the  barren  doctrines  of  Leucippus  and  Demo-' 
critus  with  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  rhetori-* 
cian.  Their  morality  supplied  the  springs  with 
which  Epicurus  watered  his  gardens;  and  their' 
captious  logic  furnished  the  arguments  by 
which  Pyrrho  attempted  to  justify  his  sceptic 
cism.^3  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  up  to  the 
Sophists  that  quibbling  metaphysic,  which  bc« 
ing  embodied  in  the  Greek  language,  thence« 
forth  adhered  too  closely  to  the  pMIosophical 
writings  of  that  people,  and  whidi  totally  dis- 
figures many  otherwise  valuable  compositions 
of  antiquiiy.  But  our  present  business  is  only 
to  remark  the  destructive  effects  immediately 
resulting  from  their  tenets,  which,  while  they 
undermined,  without  openly  opposinff,  the  an-i 
cient  and  popular  superstifian,  boldly  set  at 
dbfiance  all  those  useful  maxims  of  conduct^ 
and  all  those  salutary  discover!^  of  reason^ 
which,  amidst  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  de- 
mooifacies,  fomented  by  prosperity,  appeared 
essentially  requisite  to  restrain  the  inteniper* 
ance,  injustice,  and  violence,  of  individuals 
and  communities. 

In  seveml  repnblics  of  Greece,  the  Sophistif 
enjoyed  a  free  career  to  display  their  talents^ 

n  yid.  Phiioatrat.  de  Vit.  Sophlat. 
IS  See  th«  note  on  the  .Sefriiiata,  in  my  Tranalatkm  of 
liOcratfM*a  Fanafyrie  of  AUmdi,  p.  1.  at  laq. 
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practice  their   artifices,  and  to  promote  their 
fame  and  fortune.    But  ill  Athens  their  frauds 
were  detected,  and  their  characters  unmasked 
bj  Socrates,*  whose  philosophy  forms  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  son  of  Sophroniscus  was  bom  at  Athens, 
forty  years  before  the .  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.      The   smalUiess  of  his 
patrimony,  amounting  only  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  original  profession  of  a  statu- 
ary,3  have  encour^^  an  opinion  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth,  among  writers  who  did  not 
reflect  on  the  narrowness  of  Athenian  fortunes, 
and  who  forgot  to  consider,  that  as  hereditary 
distinctions  were  little  known  or  regarded  in 
the  Gn$cian  republics,  a  solid  and  permanent 
lustre  If  as  naturally  derived  from  tlie  practice 
of  ingenious  arts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  and  sometimes  in  modem 
Europe,  by  servile  or  mercenary  hands,  but 
only  by  the  first  class  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Whatever  reputation  or  advantage  Socrates 
might  have  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  a  pro^ 
feesion,  which  was  peculiarly  encouraged  by  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  Pericles,  he  readily  sacrificed  to  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  which  concealed,  under  an 
eztemal  form  worthy  to  represent  the  voluptu- 
ous Silenus,'  the  fruitful  seeds  of  every  amiable 
ancT  manly  sentiment,  and  determined  him,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

In  his  early  youth  he  heard  the  physics  of 
Archelaus,  and  learned  the  geometry  of  Theo- 
dorus  ;*  and  from  these,  and  other  teachers,  ac- 
quired such  an  acquaintance  with  the  fashion- 
able theories  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  the  original  principles  of  things,  the 
hidden  powers  of  matter,  as  enabled  him  to 
regard  with  just  contempt,  and  occasionally  to 
deride  with  inimitable  humour,  the  vanity  of 
those  useless  and  shadowy  speculations.  He 
acknowledged  with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the 
superintending  mind,  whose  providence  regu- 
lated the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
affairs  of  human  life.  He  denied  not  the  ex- 
istence of  those  inferior  intelligences,  which 
formed  the  only  objects  of  popular  adoration ; 
he  allowed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and 
omens;  he  was  exemplary  in  aJl  the  religious 
duties  of  his  country;  and  were  we  to  judge 
the  Athenian  sage  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
men,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  ho 
had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of 
superstition;  since  he  professed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  demon,  or  invisible  conductor,  who 
often  restrained  hii  passions,  and  influenced 
his  behaviour.'  If  this  assertion  was  not  an 
effect  of  that  refined  irony  familiar  to  SoeratM, 
we  must  alloW  his  temper  to  have  been  tinged 
with  credulity:  yet,  whoever  seriously  reflects 
on  a  life  of  seventy  years,  spent  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  uniformly  blameless,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obedience  to  the 


1  To  vrmd  prolixity  in  the  MeoQirt  of  Bocratai  mid  hii 
pbUoaophy,  I  cite  not  partieolar  psmtn,  bat  five  the 
general  resok  of  my  reedinf  in  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

9  Laert.  I.  ii.  arL  Boerat. 

3  Plato  et  Xenoph.  in  Symn. 

4  Plato  in  Tlwatet.  et  in  MaMMi. 

5  Pint  de  Genio  Boeratia. 


unjust  laws  of  his  country;  whoever 
attentively  the  habitual  temperance,  the  un- 
shaken probity,  the  active  uaefulneas,  the  diffu- 
sive benevolence,  the  constant  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness  of  this  singular  man,  will  admit  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  rather  as  the  ornament, 
than  defect,  of  such  an  extraordinary  character. 
Men  of  leaminl|r  and  genius,  who,  examining 
the  matter  still  more  deeply,  have  observed  the 
important  revolution  produced  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates,  on  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries^  and  of  posterity, 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  such  an  extraordi- 
nary phienomenon  could  not  have  appeared  in 
the  moral  world,  without  the  particular  inter- 
position of  heaven.  The  cheerful  serenity  of 
his  last  moments,^  and  still  more,  the  nnde- 
viating  tenor  of  his  active  virtue,  justified  the 
hardest  maxims  of  Lycurgus  and  rythagoras; 
while  the  main  aim  of  his  speculations  was  to 
establish  the  sublime  morality  of  those  sagesi 
on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

From  the  perfections  of  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence he  deduced  his  just  government  of  the 
universe,  which  implied  the  immortally  of  the 
human  soul.    But  the  great  object  of  his  re- 
seareh  was  to  discover  the  general  laws  by 
which,  even  in  this  life,  the  superintending 
providence  had  variously  dispensed  to  men 
good  and  evil,  happiness'  and  misery.    These 
laws  he  re^rded  as  the  promulgated  will  of 
the  God,  with  which,  when  clearly  ascertained, 
it  became  our 'duty  invariably  to  comply;  »hice 
nothing  but  the  most  short-sighted  folly  could 
risk  incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  in  order  to 
avoid  pain  or  povortv,  sickness  or  death;  fu 
less  to  acquire  perishing  gratifications,  which 
leave  a  sting  behind  them.  Reasoning  on  such 
principles,  and  taking  experience  only  for  his 
guide,  he  deduced,  with  admirable  perspicuity, 
thd  interests  and  duties  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals, in  all  the  complicated  relations  of  society. 
The  actio;is  of  men  furnished  the  materials, 
their  instruction  formed  the  object,  their  hap- 
piness was  the  end  of  his  discourse.  Wherever 
his  lessons  might  be  most  generally  usefbli 
there  he  was  always  to  be  found ;  frequentingt 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  ui<l 
other  pubUc  Gymnasia ;  punctually  attending 
the  forum  at  mid-day,  ihe  hour  of  full  assem- 
bly ;  and  in-  the  evening  joining,  without  the 
affectation  of  austerity,  m  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  his  fViends,  or  accompanying  them 
in  the  delightful  walks  which   adorned  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssns.    As  a  husband,  a  father,^ 
citizen,  and  a  soldier,  the  steady  practice  of  his 
duty  continually  illustrated  his  doctrines.   The 
conversation  and  example  of  this  truly  practical 
philosopher  (and  this  is  his  highest  panegyric) 
persuaded  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  sincerely 
to  embrace  a  virtuous  course  of  life ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  Critias  and  Aldbiades,  allowed 
the  current  of  their  passions  to  prevail  ovor 
the  conviction  of  their  sober  hours,  were  still 
charmed  with  the  wonderful  extent,  as  well  as 
the  singular  accuracy,  of  his  various  ^®^' 
ledge ;  with  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of 

6  Thi«  ittbject  will  be  treated  hcrealter- 
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his  arguments ;  the  beauty,  riyacitj,  and  per- 
suasiveoees  of  his  style;  which,  whether  he 
assumed  the  tone  of  reason  or  of  ridicule,  sur- 
passed, whatever  had  been  deemed  most  elo- 
quent^ 

Yet,  how  great  soever  might  be  the  personal 
influence  of  Sbcrate8,the  triumph  of  his  philo- 
sophy became  more  Olustrions  and  complete, 
after  his  principles  were  embraced  by  those  who 
cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  directed  the 
public  amusements,  which  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  Greece,  have  ever  produced  im- 
mediate and  powerful  effects  on  the  national 
opinions  and  character.  In  Greece  alone,  the 
theatre  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  (rst 
impoilance  and  magnitude ;  it  formed  an  es- 
sential, and  by  far  the  most  splendid,  part  of 
religious  worship ;  the  expense  of  supporting 
it  exceeded  that  of  the  army  and  navy  toge- 
tlier ;  and  this  celebrated  entertainment,  which 
united  the  tragedy  and  opera  of  the  moderns, 
was  carried  to  perfection  by  a  favourite  disci- 
ple of  Socrates,  whose  works  were  so  univer- 
sally admired  in  Greece,  that  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate  in  the  Sicilian  war)  the  Sy- 
racusans  released  from  captivitv  those  Athe- 
nians, and  those  only,  who  had  learned  to  re- 
peat the  verses  of  Euripides'.  This  admired 
poet  rendered  the  Grecian  tragedy  complete, 
by  perfecting  the  <^orus,9  the  prbdple  distinc- 
tion between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
drama,  and  which,  Avhen  properly  cenducted, 
rendered  the  former  more  regular,  yet  more 
varied ;  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  affecting ;  above  all,  more  interest- 
ing and  more  instructive. 

From  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times, 
when  the  principal  citizens  lived  together  in' 
crowds,  and  dally  frequented  the  pablic  halls, 
the  gymnasia,  the  forums,  and  temples,  it  was 
natm^  to  expect  that  the  action  of  a  Grecian 
tragedy  should  consist  in  some  great  pablic 
event,  which  interested  the  whole  body  of  tiie 
people.  The  Scene  was  usually  the  portico  of 
a  temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  a  forum,  or  market-place.  ^  In  such 
places  many  spectators  must  be  supposed  pre- 
sent, who  would  naturally  take  part  in  an  ac- 
tion which  concerned  the  pablic  interest  and 
happiness.*    On  this  principle  was  introduced 


7  Xaaoph.  Memor.  1.  W.  c.  xv.  Laert.  L  ii.  e.  six.  et  seq. 
et  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  16. 

8  la  tbb  part  of  the  drama,  the  Philoaophy  of  Eiiripidea 
eioak  tfaelotliDaai  of  iEiobylua,  and  the  riebneM  of  Sopho- 
clog.  Il  if  •ufficieot  to  compare  the  work?  of  the  three 
riralv,  to  perceive  that  the  ehoraa  in  Eiirtpidei  moat  faith- 
faDy  answera  the  deecripiioniof  Horaee : 

Die  bonla  faveatq«e,«t  oonsilietur  amicia     * 
Etrefat  iratoa,  at  amet  peooaro  timente*. 
Ittedapea  laudat  menaai  brevia ;  ille  ialubrem 
Juatitiam,  lefroaqne,  et  apertia  otia  portii ; 
nie  tefat  eommitaa ;  deoeque  preeetur  et  oret, 
Ut  ledeat  aniaarii,  abeat  fortana  auperbia. 

9  In  tba  GBdipm  Tyrannne,  the  chonia  ta  compeaed  of 
pas, 


PnailB,  aeoatora,  Theban  yoathi,  &c.    Creon  myi  to  (Edi- 


The  amwer  ia 

M(  sretrratf  wiXm  rmvit  y«f  irXtov  ^if « 

Caiov.  Shall  I  apeak  In  preaooee  of  tJua  nnnoroaa 
MnUyt  ar  ahall  we  ratim  t    • 


Ute  ancient  chorus,  consisting  of  such  persons 
as  most  properly  suited  the  occasion,  and  wh6, 
though  not  immediately  or  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  catastiophe,  had  such  general 
and  indirect  interest,  as  kept  them  continually 
on  the  scene,  and  made  them  approve  or  con- 
demn, promote  or  oppose,  the  sentiments  and 
measures  of  the  acton.  The  chorus,  never 
quitting  the  stage,  necessarily  introduced  the 
unity  of  place ;  and  as  their  songs  and  dances 
between  the  acts  expressed  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  representation,  they  connected  the  pre- 
ceding act  with  that  which  immediately  follow- 
ed it,  and  rendered  the  wliole  spectacle  unin- 
terrupted and  continuous.  The  music  of  the 
chorus  was  more  rich  and  various,  and  the 
poetry  more  elevated  and  glowing,  than  what 
could  be  admitted  into  the  acts;  oi^  ofdinary 
dialogue,  which  was  confined  to  the  iambic 
measure ;  circumstances  which,  together  with 
the  numbers,  the  dresses,  the  dances,  and  ges- 
tures, of  these  fancied  spectators,  equally 
increased  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  the 
entertainment  They  likewise  rendered  it  more 
affecting ;  since  nothing  is  more  proper  to  in- 
terest us  in  any  scene,  thaa  the  beholding  a 
great  number  of  persons  deeply  engaged  by  it, 
and  expressing  their  feelings  by  natural  tones 
and  movements.  But  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  chorus  was  to  furnish  the  poet  with  an 
opportunity  (without  loading  the  dialogue,  and 
rendering  it  too  sententious)  of  enforcing,  by 
all  the  power  of  fanc^  and  of  numbers,  that 
moral  instruction,  which  was  occasionally  at- 
tempted by  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  but  which 
forms  the  continual  end  and  aim  of  Euripides, 
who  had  a  soul  to  feel,  and  a  genius  to  express, 
whatever  is -most  lovely  and  most  excellent  in 
sentiment  and  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  affecting  delicacy  of  Admetus  and 
his  attendants  towards  his  guest  Hercules ;  the 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  hi  that  hero ;  the 
friendship  of  Py  lades  and  Orestes ;  the  amiable 
picture  of  conjugal  affection  in  the  character  of  ^ 
Alcestis ;  since  the  whole  remains  of  that  ines- 
timable writer  prove  his  unceasing  labours  to 
warm  his  countrymen  with  all  the  virtues  and 
charities  that  adorn  private  life,  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  an  ardent  love  of  the  republic,  and 
a  generous  passion  for  its  glory  and  liberty ; 
wmle,  in  several  passages,  he  describes  and  re- 
Aites  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus^o  (which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  chiefly  borrowed 
fit)m  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophists) 
with  such  fulness  and  accuracy  as  entitied  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Philosophic  Tragedian. 


(EniPira.  Spaak  befi>re  all  preaent;  for  the  pnbUc  di»- 
treoa  nfflicta  me  more  than  my  own  dmnfer. 

10  See  part<ealarly  AleeaU  rer.  783, 4u.  and  rer.  900,  See. 

Enripidea  flonriehed  near  a  hundred  nan  before  Eplen- 
ma  and  Zetto,the  reipectiTe  fonndera  orthe  Epicurean  and 
Stoical  philoaophy.    Yet  we  find  the  tenets  of  both  aects  in 


the  trafedian;  which  may  be  easily  ex  {dained,  by  conaic 
in^  that  tfaoae  opposite  kind*  of  philotophy  aroae  fi-om 


conaider- 
...  dif- 

ferent aapecta  of  nature,  which  must  often  present  them> 
selvM  to  an  obscrvinff  «ve ;  and  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
EhiphislB  laid  the  foundation  (or  the  moral  system  of  Epi* 
euros,  so  the  moderate  doubt  of  Socrates,  and  the  ok! 
academy,  wis  corrupted  into  diffHont  dei^rees  of  srepti- 
eism,  neeordinc  to  the  fifncy  of  their  succ«w*ors ;  and  his 
rational  preference  of  virtne  to  aH  other  objects,  defeno- 
lated  into  a  pretended  eontp'npi  for  these  objects,  as  tTiirt||fs 
totally  indiJCbrent,  the  insensibility  and  {ledantry  of  the  Sloips^ 
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That  Euripides,  though  ten  years  older  than 
Socrates,  owed  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  his  works  to  the  couversation  and  friendship 
of  that  unrivalled  moralist,  is  uniyersally  ac- 
knowledged by  antiquity  ;*  though  the  charac- 
ter and  intentions  both  of  the  poet  and  the  phi- 
losopher were  grossly  misrepresented  by  some 
of  their  contemporaries.  Before  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Pe- 
(oponnesian  war,  there  flourished  at  Athens  a 
class  of  men  who  were  the  declared  enemies, 
not  only  of  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  but  of  all 
order  and  decency.  The  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive, that  I  allude  to  Aristophanes,  and  the 
other  writers  of  tiie  old  licentious  comedy ;  an 
entertainment  which  was  never  carried  to  the 
same  vicious  excess  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. Tet  this^  hideous  spectre  was  the  sister  of 
Tragedy,  whose  angelic  sweetness  and  dignity 
were  long  accompanied  by  this  odious  and  dis- 
gusting form;  but  to  understand  the  natural 
connection  between  objects  seeminglvso  diffiar- 
ent,  it  is  necessary  to  remount  to  their  source. 

Tragedy,  the  song  of  the  goat,^  and  Comedy, 
the  song  of  the  Village,  sufficiently  indicate,  by 
the  meanness  of  their  ancient  names,  the  humi- 
lity of  their  first  original.  They  arose  amidst 
the  sacrifices  and  joyous  festivity  of  the  vin- 
tage, in  a  country  which  seldom  adopted  the 
amusements,  any  more  than  the  arts  a&d  in- 
stitutions, of  others,  but  which  was  destined  to 
communicate  'her  own  to  all  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  mankind.  During  the  entertainments 
of  a  season  peculiarly  dedicated  to  recreation 
and  pleasure,  the  susceptible  minds  of  the 
Greeks  natunlly  yielded  to  two  propensities 
congenial  to  men  in  such  circumstances,  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  their  sensibility,  and  a  de- 
sire to  amuse  their  fancy.  Availing  himself  of 
the  former,  the  sublime  genius  of  JEschylus' 
improved  the  song  of  the  goat  into  a  regular 
dramatic  poem,  agreeing  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  In  those  unalterable  rules  of  design 


and  execution  which  are  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  every  literary  performance,  yet  dif- 
fering from  those  immortal  archetypes  of  art,  in 
a  cirucmstance  naturally  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casion for  which  tragedies  were  composed.  It 
had  been  usual  with  the  Athenians,  when  they 
celebrated  in  the  spring  and  autumn  the  great 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  to  personate  the  exploiti 
and  fables  handed  down  by  immemorial  tradi- 
tion concerning  that  bountiful  .divinity;  this 
imitation  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  god,  to  whose 
honours  they  i^ssociated  the  kindred  worship 
of  Pan,  Silenus,  and  their  attendant  fawns  and 
sael^rs.  When  ^schvlus  represented,  there- 
fore, instead  of  simply  reciting,  the  real  his- 
tory, or  agreeable  fictions,  of  antiquity,  he  only 
adopted  a  mode  of  imitation  already  practised 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a 
mode  of  imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic, 
since,  instead  of  barely  describing  the  deedi  of 
gods  and  heroes,  it  shows  those  distinguished 
personages  on  the  scene,  makes  them  speak 
and  act  for  themselves,  and  thus  apj 


1  El'esii  0v/tw9titv  Evfiiriin.  Diofon.  L««rt.  in  Vit. 
SoonL  The  oomie  poett,  who  onried  and  hated  Euripides, 
aa  the  darling  of  the  publie,  pretended  that  Soeratei  had 
eren  compoeed  all  the  fioeat  paeuitei  in  hii  trojredief.  Soon 
after  the  repreaentation  of  the  theTroee,  Mneaflocbos  paro- 
died it  in  a  mrce,  which  he  called  ^^vytg,  Phryi^ana,  proba- 
bly to  have  an  opportunity  of  playing  on  the  word  ^f  v^aivev, 
fuel. 

^fvyttf  trrt  Kmtvo¥  f f i»/i«Tevr*  Ewptsrtfev 

.  "  The  IVhrygiaof  ia  a  new  play  of  Euripides,  to  whom  So- 
crates faraiahet  the  fuel.**  But  the  pun  cannot  be  trane- 
lated.  The  same  Moeailochus  calk  Euripides  a  sort  of 
bammerman  to  Socrates, 

9  A  ^oaXj  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the  vine,  was  very 
properly  saorifleed  to  Bacchus,  whose  praises  composed  the 
song.    In  the  Antigond  of  Sophocles,  ▼.  1127, 

B«f vCfa^iTM  yivsf,  dec 

we  have  a  specimen  of  what  formed  the  first  business  of 
tragedy. 

3  yEflchyhis  ia  eaid  by  Ariatotle  (de  Arte  Poetics)  to  have 
introduced  interlor^itors,  dialogue,  fee.  which  is  acknow- 
ledging him  the  father  of  tragedy.  We  know  little  of  Thes- 
|iis,  but  from  Horace : 

Xgnotum  tragic*  ^enus  inveniase  camflsna 
Dicitur,  et  pTaustns  vexiase  pofimata  Thespis. 

The  planstrum,  however,  hu  a  more  diiect  reforence  to 
comedy;  sinee  x«»xiir  «•«  ig  aA*«S«c,  to  speak  as  from  a 
eait,  was  a  common  Greek  expression  for  reviling  with 
gross  indecent  insolence. 


nearer  to  reality,  is  still  more  forcible  and  af- 
fecting. 

As  tragedy  was  introduced  in  imitation  of 
the  mo«  seriops  spectacles  of  the  Dionysian 
festival,  so  comedy,  which  soon  followed  it, 
was  owing  to  the  more  light  and  ludicroos 
parts  of  that  solemnity.^  Tragedy  is  the  imi- 
tation of  an  important  and  serious  action, 
adapted  to  affect  the  sensibility  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  to  gratify  their  natural  propensity  to 
fear,  to  weep,  and  to  wonder.  Comedy  is  the 
imitationof  a  light  and  ludicrous  action,  adapted 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  to  gratify  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  to  laughter  and  merriment 
Terror  and  pity  Have  in  aB  ages  been  regari^ed 
as  the  main  springs  of  tragedy,  because  the 
laws  of  sensibility,  founded  solely  in  nature,  are 
always  the  same.  Comedy  has  been  infinitely 
varied  by  the  innumerable  modes  of  wit,  ho- 
mour,  and  ridicule,  which  prevail  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  which  agree  scarcely 
in  any  one  particuUr,  unless  it  may  be  reckoned 
an  agreement,  that  men  have  seldom  indulged 
them,  except  at  the  expense  of  their  good-na- 
ture, and  oflen  of  their  virtue.  The  Grecian 
comody  was  uncommonly  licentious ;  the  pro- 
fligate characters  of  Aristophanes  and  his  con- 
temporaries, Mnesiloehus,  Callias,  Enpolis,  and 
Cratinus,  contributed,  doubUess,  to  this  de- 
formity ;  yet  these  poets  could  not  easily  have 
rendered  their  new  entertainment  agreeable  to 
the  taste*  and  prejudioes  of  the  pubhc,  without 

4  Horace  is  authentic,  and  the  loost  agreeable  aotbori^« 
Agricolie  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati 

Coodita  post  frumenta,  levantea  tempore  festo 
Corpus,  et  ipsum.  animum  spe  finis  dura  fereotem. 
Com  sociis  operum,  paeris,  et  ooi^oce  fidft, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silyanum  lacte  piabant. 
Flortbus  et  vino  Oenium,  memorem  bnvis  evi. 
Fescennina  per  banc  invecta  liceotia  morem 
Veraibua  alternis  opprohria  rustica  fodit,  dbe.  ftc 
and  still  more  dicectiy,  Ars  Poetic.  T.aSO,  ice. 

5  Horace  has  expressed,  with  his  usual  felicity,  the  sitns- 
tion  of  the  spectaton,  and  the  fatal  necessity  of  hnnwor- 
ing  it: 

-Atper 

Ihcolumi  gravitate  Jocum  tentavit;  eo  quod 
Dlecebris  erat  et  grata  noviiate  morandas 
Spectator,  fuoctusque  saeris,  et  potos  et  exlez. 
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ineoipotmting  in  ihem  the  Bubitanoe  of  the 
phaliie  flongi,'  wMeh  oomtituted  an  ancient  and 
eeeential  part  of  the  amoBementa  of  the  vintage. 
The  fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  defended 
the  abominable  atrains  of  these  licentious  poets, 
by  pretending,  that  their  intention  was  to  re* 
form  Tice,  not  to  reeommend  it ;  an  apology 
which,  if  admitted,  might  tend  to  ezcolpate  the 
writers,  bat  conld  nerer  justify  their  perform- 
ances, since  it  is  known  by  experience,  that 
lewd  descriptions  prove  a  poison  rather  than  a 
remedy ;  and  instead  of  correcting  manners, 
tend  only  to  corrupt  them. 

Besides  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  its  more  particular  characteristics 
resoltod  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Athenians,  during  the  time  of  its  introduction 
and  continuance.    The  people  of  all  ranks  at 
Athens  'were  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  the 
military  and  political  transactions  of  Uieir  coun« 
try,  to  enjoy  any  amusement  which  did  not 
either  directly  flatter  their  passions,  or  bear  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  great  and  important 
intacests  of  the  republic.    It  was  during  the 
confusion  and  calamities  of  the  Peloponnseian 
war,  that  all  the  comic  pieces^ which  remain 
were  originally  represented  |  a  period  too  dis- 
orderiy  and  tumultuous  to  relish  fomedieSf 
such  as  are  now  written,  or  such  as  were  com- 
posed in  Greece  by  Menander,  in  an  age  of 
greater  moderation  and  tranquillity.    The  ele- 
gant and  ingenious,  the  moral  and  instnictiFe 
strains  of  MoUere  or  Menander,  may  amuse 
the  idleness  of  wealth,  and  the  security  of 
peace.   But  amidst  the  fermentation  of  war  and 
danger,  amidst  civil  dissensions  snd  foreign  in- 
vasions, the  minds  of  men  are  too  little  at  ease 
to  enjoy  such  reilned  and  delicate  beauties, 
which  then  appear  lifeless  and  insipid.    In  such 
turbulent  circumstances,  the  reluctant  attention 
must  be  excited  by  real,  instead  of  im^nary 
characters ;  by  a  true,  instead  of  a  fictitious 
event ;  by  direct  and  particular  advice  concern- 
ing the  actual  state  of  their  affairs,  instead  of 
vague  or  abstract  leesoii»  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
C<Mrse  buffoonery  may  oilen  force  them  to 
laogh;  delicate  ridicule  will  seldom   engage 
them  to  smile;  they  may  be  affected  by  the 
sharpness  of  personal  invective,  but  will  re- 
main impenetrable  to  the  shai\s  of  general 
satire. 

By  combining  the  different  parts  of  this  de- 
scription, wo  may  form  a  tolerably  exact  notion 
of  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  which  com- 
monly oonceal,  under  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  the 
recent  history  of  some  public  transaction,  or 
the  principal  features  of  some  distinguished 
character,  represented  in  such  a  ludicrous  light, 
as  reflects  on  those  concerned,  unexpected,  and 
oflen  unmerited,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
striking,  flashes  of  insolent  ridicule.  Such  was 
the  nature,  and  such  the  materials  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  which,  in  its  form,  agreed  entirely 
with  tragedy,  having  borrowed  from  this  enter- 
tainment (which  was  already  in  possipssion  of 
the  theatre)  the  distribution  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parte ; 


6  OaXMf.  FriapOf  SttXo*  iwtfttftuf  fxw  i«  t«  nkm  rs« 
i««»  mti»499.  Soidaf.   Thii  wa«  carried  in  prooeMioD,  ao 


r(««v 


the  musio,  the  chorus,  the  dresses,  decorationsi 
and  machinery ;  all  of  which  were  so  modified 
and  buriesqued  as  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
comic  writer,  and  often  rendered  his  pieces 
little  elae  than  parodies  of  the  more  fashionable 
tragedies  of  the  times. 

This  singular  species  of  drama,  which,  in  its 
less  perfect  state,  had  long  strolled  the  villages 
of  Attica,  was  simply  tt^erated  at  Athens,  until 
the  profusion  of  Pericles,  and  his  complai-  >, 
sance  for  the  populace,  first  supplied  from  the  / 
exchequer  the  neoesiary  expenses  for  the  repre- / 
sentation  of  comedies,  and  proposed  prizes  for^ 
the  comic,  «s  well  as  for  the  tragic,  poets  and  { 
actprs.    But,  by  this  injudicious  encourage- . 
ment,  he  unwanly  cherished  a  serpent  in  his 
bosom.    Aristophanes  and  his  licentious  eon- 
temporaries  having  previously  ridiculed  virtue 
and  genius,  in  the  persons  of  Socrates  and  Eu- 
ripides, boldly  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  natural  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  and  their 
envy  against  whatever  is  elevated  and  illus- 
trious, to  traduce  and  calumniate  Pericles  him- 
self; and  tiiough  his  successors  in  th^  adminis- 
tration justly  merited  (as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  relate)  the  severest  lashes  of  their  invective, 
yet|  had  their  characters  been  more  pure,  they 
would  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  un- 
provoked satire  of  those  insolent  buffbons,  who 
gratified  the  gross  appetites  of  the  vulgar,  by 
an  undistinguished  mass  of  ridicule,  involving 
vice  and  virtue,  things  profane   and  sacred, 
men  and  gods. 

Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  festivals  consecrated  to  the  bounti- 
ful author  of  the  vine.  Minerva,  who  had  given 
not  only  the  olive,  but  what  was  deemed  far 
more  valuable,  her  peculiar  protection  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  was  rewarded  with  innumerable 
solemnities.  Jupiter  enjoyed  his  appropriated 
honours ;  but  more  commonly,  as  is  attested  by 
Athenian  medals,  the  worship  of  the  father  of  the 
gods,  was  associated  with  that  of  his  wife  and 
wariike  daughter.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  partictilarly  of  the  festival  afid  mys- 
teries of  Ceres,  who  taught  the  Athenians  the 
important  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  (hey 
were  supposed  to  have  diiiuRed  over  the  ancient 
world.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  in- 
stitutions in  honour  of  the  crowd  of  inferior  or 
less  propitious  divinities,  which  rendered  the 
festivals  at  Athens  twice  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  Grecian  city.  Nor  did  their  fre- 
quency abate  any  thing  of  the  expensive 
splendour  which  accompanied  them.  The  shops 
and  courts  of  justice  were  shut ;  the  mechanic 
quitted  his  tools,  the  husbandman  ceased  fh)m 
his  liU>ours,  the  mourner  intermitted  his  sorrow. 
The  whole  city  was  dissolved  in  feasting  and 
jollity ;  the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up 
by  pompous  shows  and  processions,  by  con- 
certs of  music,  by  exhibitions  of  painting ;  and 
at  several  festivals,  particularly  the  Panathe- 
nflsan,  by  hearing  and  judging  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  eloquence  and  poetry.'  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  some  particular  cere- 
monies of  a  more  melancholy  cast ;  but  the 
general  character  of  the  Grecian  religion  was 

•  7  laoerat.  Panrgyr.  el  PabSthea. 
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u  cheerfial  and  attnctive,  as  the  Bupenti- 
tion  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  are 
ignorantly  sappoeed  to  have  borrowed  it,  was 
gloomy  and  forbidding.  Even  the  Egyptian 
hymfka  consisted  in  dumal  complaints  ahd  la- 
mentations ;t  the  Grecian  solemnities  con- 
cluded wilh  songs  of  ioy  and  exultation.  The 
feasts  which  followed  the  sacrifices  were  enriched 
by  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  the  ancient 
world;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Aristotle, 
many  persons  thought  it  their  duty,  at  those 
religious  entertainments,  to  get  drunk  in  honour 
of  Uie  gods.' 

It  seems  extraordinsly,  that  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  notwithstanding  their  improvement  by 
Pericles,  should  have  sufficed  for  this  multitude 
of  expenses.  But  we  must  consider,  that  the 
ceneral  simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  public  festivals  and  amusements.  The 
nouses  and  tables  of  the  most  wealthy  Athe- 
nians were  little  distinguished  above  those  of 
their  poorest  neighbours.  Pericles  himself, 
though  never  suspected  of  avarice,  lived  with 
the  exactest  economy ;  and  the  superabundance 
of  private  wealth,  which  would  have  created 
envy  and  danger  to  (he  owner,  if  he  had  em- 
ployed it  for  his  particular  convenience  and 
pleasure,  procured  him  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  when  expended  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  multitude. 

For  reasons  which  will  immediately  appear, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  and  influence  of  the  Grecian 
women ;  but  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  fair  sex  will  throw  light  cfx  the  preceding 
observations  in  this  chapter,  and  present  the* 
most  striking  contrast  of  any  to  be  met  with  in 
history.  If  we  knew  not  the  consideration  in 
which  women  were  anciently  held  in  Greece, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at 
Sparta,  afler  thelawsof  Lycurgus  had  revived 
the  institutions  of  the  heroic  ages,'  we  should 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  feebler  sex,  which  afterwards  so 
universally  prevailed,  had  been  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  colonies,  which  early 
settled  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Excluded  from 
social  intercourse,  which  nature  had  fitted  them 
to  adorn,  the  Grecian  women  were  rigorously 
confined  to  the  most  retired  apartments  of  the 
family,  and  employed  in  the  meanest  offices  of 
domestic  economy.  It  was  thought  indecent 
for  them  to  venture  abroad,  unless  to  attend  a 
procession,  to  accompany  a  funeral,^  or  to  as- 
sist at  certain  other  religious  solemnities.  Even 
on  these  occasions,  their  behaviour  was  atten- 
tively watched,  and  often  malignantly  inter- 
preted. The  mgat  innocent  freedom  was 
construed  into  a  broach  of  decorum ;  and  their 
reputation,  once  sullied  by  the  slightest  impru- 
dence, could  never  aflerwards  be  retrieved.  If 
such  unreasonable  severities  had  proceeded  from 
that  absurd  jealousy  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  certain 
degree  is  nearly  connected  with  the  delicacy  of 
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passion  between  the  sexes,  the  condition  of  tita 
Grecian  women,  though  little  less  miserable, 
would  have  been  far  Um  oontemptible.    Bat 
the  Greeks  were  utter  strangers  to  that  refine.- 
ment  of  sentiment,'  which,  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry, and  which  still,  in  some  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  renders  women  the  objects  of  a 
suspicious  but  respectful  passion,  and  leads 
men  to  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
their  frcwdom.  Ma!k-ied  or  unmarried,  the  Gre- 
cian females  were  kept  in  equal  restraint ;  no 
pains  were  taken  to  render  them,  at  any  one 
period  of  their  lives,  agreeable  members  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  their  education  was  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  confined  at  least  to  such  humble 
objects,  as,  instead  of  elevating  and  enlarging 
the  mind, tended  only  to  narrow  and  to  debaw  it. 
Though  neither  qualified  for  holding  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  sodety,  nor  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  nearest  friends  and 
relations,  they,  were  thought  capable  of  super- 
intending or  performing  the  drudgery  of  do- 
mestic labour,  of  acting  as  stewards  for  their 
husbands,  and  thus   rdieving   them  from  a 
multiplicity  of  little  cares,  which  seemed  un- 
worthy of  their  •  attention,  and  unsuitable  to 
their  dignity.    The  whole  burden  of  such  mei^ 
cenary  c»res  being  imposed  on  the  women, 
their   first  instructions    and    treatment  were 
adapted  to  that  lowly- rank,  beyond  which  they 
could  never  afVerwairds  aspire.^    Nothing  was 
allowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  those  ser- 
vile occupations  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
their  whole  lives  should  be  spent ;  no  liberal 
idea  was  presented  to  their  imagination,  that 
might  raise  them  above  tlie  ignoble  arts  in 
which  they  were  ever  destined  to  labour ;  the 
smallest  familiarity  with  strangers  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  offence ;  and  any  intimacy  or  con- 
nection beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  family, 
a  heinous  crime;  since  it  might  engage  them 
to  embezzle  the  household  furniture  and  effects 
committed  to  their  care  and  custody.    Even 
the  laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miserable 
degradation  of  women^  holding  the  security  of 
the  husband's  property  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance than  defending  the  wife's  person  from 
outrage,  and  protecting  her  character  from  in- 
famy.^   By  such  illiberal  institutions  were  the 
meet  amiable  part  of  the  human  species  in- 
sulted, among  a  people  in  other  respects  the 
most  improved,  of  all  antiquity.    They  were 
totally  debarred  from  those  refined  arts  and  en-   > 
tertainments,  to  which  their  agreeable  qualities 
might  have  added  a  new  charm.    Instead  of 
directing  the  taste,  and  enlivening  the  pleasures 
of  society,  their  value  was  estimated,  like  that 
of  the  ignoblest  objects,  merely  by  profit  or 
utility.     Their  chief  virtue  was  reserve,  and 
their  point  of  honour,  economy. 

The  extreme  depression  of  women  leveDed 
the  natural  inequalities  of  their  temper  and 
disposition.;  the  prude,  the  coquette,  with  the 
various  intermediate  shades  of  female  charac- 
ter, disappeared ;  and  all  the  modest  and  vir- 


5  Tdem,  p.  435. 
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tuooa  part  of  the  sex  0f  yirtae  and  modeatj 
can  oyer  be  the  effects  of  zegtraint)  were  re- 
duced to  humble  imitation  and  inaipid  unifbr- 
mitj.    But,  in  the  time  of  Peridea,  there  ap- 
peared and  flourished  at  Athena  a  bolder  cUsa 
of  females,  who  divested  themaeives  of  the 
natural  modeety,  disdained  the  artificial  vir- 
tues, and  avenged  the  violated  privilegea  of 
their  aez.    Asia,  the  mother  of  voluptuousneas, 
produced  this  dangerous  brood,  whose  mere-, 
•  tricious  arts  and  occupations  met  with  no  check 
or  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  Ionian  morals, 
and  were  even  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  corruptions  of  Pagan  superstition.   In  moat 
of  the  Gree£  colonies  of  Asia,  temples  were 
erected  to  the  earthly  Venus;  where  ^courte- 
zans were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  honoured, 
as  priestesses  of  that  condescending  divinity .9 
The  wealthy  and  commercial  city  of  Corinth 
first  imported  this  innovation  from  the  East ; 
and  such  is  the   entravagance  of  the  human 
mind,  that  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  republic  ascribed  the  safety  of 
their  country  to  the  powerful  intercession  of 
the  votaries  of  Venus,  whose  portraits  they 
caused  to  be  painted  at  the  public  expense,  as 
the  Athenians  had  done  those  of  the  warriors 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Marathon. >o    The 
fame  of  all  |hose  accomplished,  but  mercenary 
beauties,  though  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets 
and  historians  of  Uie  times,  was  eclipsed  by 
the  splendour  of  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  who  set- 
tled at  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Pe- 
rlclest  and  is  said  to  have  embarked  in  the  fleet 
with  which  that  fortunate  commander  subdued 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  island  of  Samoa. 
The  personal  character  of  Aspasia  gave  tem- 
porary lustre  to  a  profession,  which,  though 
exalted  by  the  casual  caprices  of  superstition, 
must   naturally  have   fallen  into   contempt; 
since  later  writers  among  the  Greeks^  <  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  she  carried  on  a  very  dis* 
honourable  commerce  in  female  virtue,  yet  her 
wit  and  eloquence,  still  more  thui  her  beauty, 
gained  her  extraordinary  consideration  among 
all  ranks  in  the   republic.    The   susceptible 
minds  of  the  Athenians  were  delighted  with 
what  their  absurd  institutions  rendered  a  no- 
velty, the  beholding  the  native  graces  of  the 
sexi  embellished  by  education,    /^aaia  is  said 


9  AUmdms,  L  ziiL  at  Plotareh,  p.  637. 
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to  have  acquired  a  powerful  ascendant  over 
Pericles  himself;  she  certainly  acquired  his 
protection  and  friendsMp ;  which  is  less  extra- 
ordinary than  that  her  conversation  and  com- 
pany should  have  pleased  the  discernment  of 
the  sage  Socratea.  She  is  accused  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  an  opportunity  to  mention)  of 
having  excited,  from  motives  of  personal  re- 
sentment, the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet, 
calamitous  as  that  long  and  obstinate  conflict 
proved  to  Greece,  and  particukriy  to  Athens, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  Aspftia  occasioned 
still  more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  exam- 
ple, and  still  more  her  instructions,  formed  a 
school  at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  pro- 
fession was  reduced  into  system.  The  compa- 
nions of  Aspaaia  served  as  models  for  painting 
and  statuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  pane- 
gyric. Nor  were  they  mere  objects,  but  the 
authors  of  many  literary  works,  in  which  they 
established  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their 
lovers,  particularly  at  table ;  and  explained  the 
art  of  gaining  the  heart,  and  captivating  the 
afiections  ;i'  which  would  have  been  an  impru- 
dence, had  they  not  considered,  that  the  mys- 
teries of  their  calling  alone  lose  little  by  be- 
ing disclosed,  since  men  may  often  perceive 
the  snare,  without  having  courage  to  avoid  it. 
The  dress,  behaviour,  and  artifices  of  this  daas 
of  women,  became  continually  more  seductive 
and  dangerous;  and  Athens  thenceforth  re- 
mained VM  chief  school  of  vice  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  fine  aita, 
and  particularly  painting,  were  prostituted  to 
the  honour  of  harlots,  and  the  purposes  of 
voluptuousness.  Licentious  pictures  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  a  general  source 
of  corruption,  and  considered  as  the  first  am- 
bush that  beset  the  safety  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence.is  Yet  this  unhappy  effect  of  thq  arts 
was  only  the  vapour  -that  accompanies  the  sun; 
since  painting,  architecture,  and  above  all,  sta- 
tuary, attained  their  meridian  splendour  in  the 
age  of  Pericles;  and  shed  peculiar  glory  on 
this  period  of  Athenian  history,  not  only  by  the 
powers  of  genius  which  they  displayed,  but  by 
the  noble  purposes  to  which  they  were  directed. 
But  the  arts  of  design  form  so  important  a 
subject,  that  they  merit  to  be  examined  apart, 
in  the  following  chapter. 

13  Atbenmn,  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

History  tf  the  ArtM  of  Design — Superiority  of  Ou  Oruks  in  those  Arts — Causes  of  that  Svq^e- 
riority^— Among  the  Asiatic  Oredcs — Who  eowanunicated  their  Inoentions  to  Europe — Bothy- 
cles  the  Magnesian — Dipenus  and  SciUis — Imitated  in  Greece^  Italy^  and  Sicily — 7%e  Athe- 
nians surpass  their  Masters^-Sublime  Style  of  Art — Works  of  PhidiM^  Polygnottu^  See,— 
CharaeierisHe  Exeellenco^  of  Grecian  Art — Deferent  Impressions  made  by  Painters  and  PoeU— 
Depended  on  the  J<talure  ^  their  respective  Arts. 


THAT  the  matory  of  arts  hu  been  less  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  arms  and  politics,  is  a 
general  and  just  complaint,  to  which  writers 
will  seldom  be  inclined  to  pay  regard,  because 
they  will  always  find  it  an  easier  task  to  relate 
wars  and  negotiations,  debates  and  battles, 
than  to  descrilNo  the  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress  of  genius  and  taste,  in  works 
of  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  origin  of  the  imitative^  arts  (so  conge- 
nial is  imitation  to  man)  reaches  beyond  Uie 
limits  of  profane  history ;  and  to  dispute  who 
were  their  inventors,  is  only  to  examine  what 
nation  b  the  most  ancient.  In  this  respect,  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  merit,  doubtless,  the 
pre-eminence.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Hea^ 
then  antiquity,  both  these  nations  seem  to  have 
cultivated  the  aits  of  design.  In  the  remotest 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Egyptians  engraved 
OB  precious  stones,  and  strove  to  render  their 
public  transactions  immortal,  by  recording  them 
in  hieroglyphics,  on  the  hardest  bazaltes ;  nor 
can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  perfection  to 
which  the  patience  of  that  laborious  people  had 
carried  the  mechanical  part  of  sculpture,  before 
the  Persian  conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses.  But  beauty,  the  es!^ence  and  the  end  of 
art,  was  never  stocked  by  the  natives  of  either 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  who  faithfully  copied  their 
national '  features,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove them  ;  until  the  traces  of  Grecian  con- 
quest and  colonization  appeared  in  the  medals 
of  the  Ptolemies,  particalarly  those  with  the 
head  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Allowance,  doubtless,  must  be  made  for  the 
prejudiced  of  national  vanity,  when  Euripides, 
Aristotle,  and  Epicurus,  endeavour  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  clear  skies  and  happy  temperature 
of  Greece  engendered  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
arts,  letters,  and  philosophy.  The  testimony, 
however,  of  modem  travellers  confirms  the 
evidence  of  antiquity,  that  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  produce  mose  ele- 
gant and  liberal  forms,  and  features  more  ani- 
mated and  expressive,  with  fewer  individual 
imperfections,  and  more  of  general  nature, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  divisions  of  the 
World.'  Yet  whatever  the  Greeks  owed  to 
their  dries  and  climate,  they  were  probably  not 
less  indebted  to  their  active  laborious  education 
and  way  of  life,  and  to  the  manly  spirit  of 
their  religious,  civil,  and  military  institutions. 

• 
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Long  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Gre- 
cian sculpture  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
majesty  peculiar  to  itself;*  and  the  awful 
images  of  the  gods,  as  yet  rudely  finished,  dis- 
played a  frandeur  and  sublimity  of  expression, 
that  delighted  and  astonished  Uie  best  judges, 
in  the  most  refined  ages  of  art.^ 

This  singularity  might  be  expected  fit)m  the 
description  already  given  of  the  religion  and 
manners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  inimitable 
excellence  of  its  poets.  The  divinities  of 
Greece  being  imagined  of  th^  human  form, 
though  incomparably  more  noble  and  perfect, 
artists  would  naturally  begin,  at  a  very  early 
period,^  to  exalt  and  generalize  their  concep- 
tions. The  bold  enthusiasm  of  poetry  served 
to  elevate  and  support  their  flight,  and  the  na- 
tive country  of  Homer  was  the  first  scene  of 
their  success,  the  happy  climate  of  Ionia  ren- 
dering frequent  and  natural,  in  that  delightful 
region,  those  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which 
are  elsewhere  merely  ideal,  while  other  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  and  genius  in  that  highlj- 
favoured  country. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Asiatic  colonics,  as  we  already  had  oc- 
casion to  explain,  far  surpassed  their  mother 
country  in  splendour  and  prosperity.  For  this 
pre-eminence,  they  were  indebted  to  the  supe- 
rior fertility  of  their  soil,  the  number  and  con- 
venience of  their  harbours,  the  advantages  of 
their  situation  and  climate,  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  refined  nations  in  Asia; 
above  all,  to  their  persevering  diligence  and 
ingenuity,  by  which  they  not  only  improved 
and  ennobled  the  arts  derived  from  the  Lydiaos 
and  Phrygians,  but  invented  others  long  pecu^ 
liar  to  themselves,  particularly  painting,  sculp- 
ture in  marble,  together  with  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders  of  arclutecture. 

In  the  ierenth  century  b^ore  Christ,  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  far-famed  oracle 
of  Apollo  received  from  the  superstition  or 
vanity  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  produc- 
tions, not  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician,  but  of 
Ionian  artists ;  and,  during  both  that  ana  the 
following  century,  the  lonians  diffused  the  ele- 
gant inventions  of  their  country  through  the  do- 
minions of  their  ancestors  in  Europe.  Alarmed 

3  Pauaan.  Corinth.  I.  ii.  34. 

4  Plato  et  Ariatot.  paasim.  l    a.i-. 

5  We  omit  the  fhbuiona  account!  of  Dodalau  the  Atne- 
nian,  who  is  said  to  have  flounahed  in  the  time  of  Hereaiei 
and  Tbeaeus,  and  forty  yean  before  the  Trojan  war.  u 
hu  been  already  proved  that,  daring  the  heroic  H^^ 
Greeks  paid  no  adoration  to  atatuefc  Atbeumn  wri- 
ters, who  lived  a  thousand  vears  after  that  perK>d,in«ftt 
eaaiV  confound  the  sunnoaed  works  of  the  anaeot  ^^ 
with  thow  of  Dedalas  of  Sicyon,  especially  since  the  onei 
was  extremely  flaUerii^  to  their  naUonal  vaMty. 
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by  the  inroads  of  the  CimmerianB,  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  .coutinaal  hostility  of  Lydia, 
many  Eastern  artists  sought  refuge  in  the  com- 
mercial cities'  of  £gina,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth, 
where  tlie  peaceful  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
comparatively  wealthy  and  luxurious,  afforded 
the  Ionian  artists  both  encouragement  and  se- 
curity. 

The  Asiatic  fugitiyesi  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  these  secondary  republics. 
Bathycles,  a  native  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  a  place 
early  celebrated  for  painting,^  fixed  his  abode 
in  Sparta,  the  most  considerable  community  in 
Oreece.  By  order  of  the  .magistrates  of  that 
illustrious  republic,  he  made  the  throne  of 
Amyclfcan  Apollo,  the  statue  of  Diana  Leu- 
cophryn^,  the  figures  of  the  Graces  and  Horae, 
and  aU  the  other  gifls  and  ornaments  inclosed 
within  the  consecrated  ground  surrounding  the 
temple  ^f  ArayclfB.  The  statue  of  Apollo, 
thirty  cubits  high,  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
ignorant  sculptor,  and  probably  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  Bathy- 
cXe^,  But  whoever  considers  the  colossean  bulk 
of  the  principal  figure,  the  base  of  which  was 
formed  into  an  altar,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hyacinth,  must  admire  the  proportional  mag- 
iiitude  of  his  throne,  both  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  sculpture/  Among  these  orna- 
ments, many  subjects  of  history  or  fable  are 
mentioned  by  Pausauias,  which  bear  no  known 
relation  to  Apollo  or  Hyacinth,  to  Bathycles  or 
the  Spartans ;  but  the  top  of  the  throne  con- 
tained a  chorus  of  Magnesians,  supposed  to 
represent  the  artists  who  assisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  work.  The  altar  re- 
presented a  celestial  group,  Minerva,  Venus, 
Diana,  and  several  other  divinities,  conveying 
Hyacinth  to  the  skies.  Its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  combat  of  Tyndareus  and  Eurytus ; 
the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary scene  between  Menelaus  and  the 
Egyptian  Proteus,  as  described  in  tlie  Odyssey .^ 
Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  copied  from  the 
divine  bard.  It  ^as  easy  to  distinguish  his 
favourite  Demodocus  singing  among  a  chorus 
of  Phsatians ;  a  circumstance  coil&ming  our 
observations  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  generally  known  in 
Sparta  long  before  they  had  been  collected  by 
the  Athenian  tyrant  Pisistratus. 

Almost  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Cretans,  Dipenus  and  Scillis,  adorned  many 
Grecian  cities  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia; 
and  about  fifty  years  afterward,  the  Chians, 
Bnpalus  and  Anthermus,  diffused  over  Greece 
those  precious  works  in  Parian  marble,  which 
were  highly  admired  in  the  age  of  Augustus." 

6  PKo.  1.  xxxr.  I  call  it  loninn  Maj^nesia,  to  distinfruijih 
it  from  other,  placet  of  the  tnine  nnrae.  Vid.  Plin.  edit. 
Berolin.  torn.  i.  p;  167.  et  torn.  iii.  p.  136.  139.  et  25.5. 

7  Winkelman,  who  scarcely  mentions  the  throne  of 
Amyelann  Apollo,  though  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ancient 
oBonnnient  in  Greeee,  confounds  Bathycles  the  Mag nesian, 
with  a  later  artist  of  the  same  name,  >rho  made  the  cele- 
brated cup  whieh  the  seven  sagee  modestly  sent  one  to  the 
other,  as  most  worthy  of  such  a  preseui,  and  which  was 
finally  consecrated  to  Delphian  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  BmSvxXim  rir<i  A^km^m; 
and  that  he  was  an  Arcadian  ai^pears  also  from  PluL  in 
floton.  et  Caosabon,  ad  AthenBum,  1.  xi.  4. 

8  Pauaan.  Laeon.  p.  106,  et  seq. 

9  Vid.  riin.  1.  xxxri.  $  4. 
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About  the  «ame  time,  Polydorus  of  Samos,  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  employed  by  Croesus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  made  the  famous  ring 
for  the  Samiah  tyrant  Polycrates,  which  is  ex- 
tolled by  Pliny  10  as  a  master-piece  of  art. 

The  productions  of  those  Eastern  artists 
were  imitated  with  successful  emulation  by 
their  disciples  in  ancient  Greece,  and  likewise 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  as 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  medala  of  those 
last^mentioned  countries.  These  more  durable 
monuments,  however,  can  affbrd  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  innumerable  statues  which  were 
formed  of  turf  or  gravel  stone,'*  and  of  various 
kinds  of  wood.  The  most  esteemed  were  made 
of  ivory,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  other  animals, 
calcines  under  ground  ;  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  arts,  since,  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  Greece  could  boast  a  hundred  ivory 
statues  of  the  gods,  all  of  a  colossean  magni- 
tude, and  many  of  them  covered  with  gold.'^ 
The  white  marbles  of  Pares,  together  with 
those  of  Cyprus  and  £gina,  furnished  the  chief 
materials  for  sculpture,  before  the  Athenians 
opened  the  hard  sparkling  veins  of  mount  Pon- 
telicus.  Ebony,  cypress^  and  other  materials, 
were  gradually  brought  into  use,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  genetttl  diff'usion  of  the  art, 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  represent  gods 
and  heroes,  but  to  commemorate  the  useful 
merit  of  illustrious  citizehs.*'  At  the  foui*  sacred 
festivals  common  to  the  Grecian  name,  the 
victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as 
in  the  musical  and  poetical  eritertainments,  were 
frequently  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  a 
statue.  The  scenes  of  those  admired  solenmi* 
ties  thus  became  the  principal  repositories  of 
sculpture;  and  the  cities  of  Delphi  and  Olympia, 
in  particular,  I6n|r  surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece 
in  the  number  and  value  of  their  statues,  as 
well  as  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  pf 
all  their  other  ornaments. '^ 

But  the  time  approached  when  those  cities 
themselves  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
Athens,  \<^hich,  in  tlie  course  of  forty  years, 
became  the  seat  not  only  of  opulence,  power, 
and  politics,  but  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  thenceforth  continued  to  b^ 
regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  rathei' 
than  as  the  capital  of  the  narrow  and  unfruitful 
territory  of  Attica.  During  that  memorable 
peiiod,  the  Athenians,  whose  circumstances 
had  hitherto  proved  little  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  taste  and  elegance,  acquired  unri- 
valled power  and  renown.  Having  disgraced 
the  arms,  tliey  plundered  th^  wealth  of  Persia. 
Their  valour  gave  them  possessidn  of  those 
maritime  provinces  of  Lowef  Asia,  which  were 
justly  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  Their 
magnanimity  and  firmness  conlmanded  respect 
abroad,  and  ensured  pre-eminence  in  Greece ; 
while,  by  a  rare  felicity,  iheif  republic,  amidst 
this  uninterrupted  How  of  external  prosperity^ 
produced  men  capable  to  improve  the  gifts  of 
valour  or  fortune  to  the  solid  and  permanent 
glory  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dis^ 

■■       ■  ■  t^ 

10  L.  xxxvii.  $  4.  11  Plat,  in  Vtt.  Andoe. 

13  Paassniss.  13  Locian.  Imagin. 

14  Pausamas  Phoeic.  aad  EUac 
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oerning  encoura{rement  of  Pericles  wu  more 
useful  in  animating  the  industry  of  Pliidias,  or 
the  genius  of  Phidias  in  seconding  the  views 
'  of  his  iJlustrious  protector.  Their  congenial 
minds  seemed  as  happily  formed  for  each  other, 
as  both  were  admiiably  adapted  to  the  flour- 
ishing circumstances  of  their  country.  In  the 
language  of  Plutarch,*  this  great  mint«/er,  whose 
virtues  gradually  rendered  him  the  master 
of  the  republic,  found  Athens  well  furnished 
.  with  marble,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and 
cypress,  together  with  all  the  other  materials 
fitted  to  adorn  a  city,  which,  having  raised  to 
the  glory  of  empire,  he  wished  likewise  to  ren- 
der the  model  of  elegance.  According  to  the 
y  popular  principles  which  he  professed,  he 
/  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  provide 
not  merely  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges, 
and  others  immediately  employed  in  the  public 
service ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  re- 
garded as  the  constant  and  most  important 
object  of  his  ministerial  care.  The  immense 
revenues  of  the  state,  which  had  hitherto  been- 
chiefly  squandered  in  shows  and  festivals,  in 
gaudy  ostentation  and  perishing  luxury,  he 
directed  to  objects  more  solid  and  durable, 
which,  while  they  embellished  the  city,  might 
exercise  the  industry  and  display  the  talents  of 
the  citizens.  Guided  by  such  motives,  he  boldly 
opened  the  treasury,  and  expended  about  four 
thousand  talents;  a  sum  which  then  might 
command  as  much  labour  as  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  present  age.  By  this  liberal 
encouragement,  he  animated  every  art,  excited 
every  hand,  enlivened  every  exertion,  and  called 
forth  into  the  public  service  the  whole  dexterity, 
skill,  and  genius  of  his  countrymen ;  while  the 
motives  of  gain  or  glory  which  he  proposed, 
allured  from  all  quarters  the  most  ingenious 
strangers,  who  readily  transported  their  talents 
to  Athens,  as  to  the  best  market,  and  most  con- 
spicuous theatre. 

But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to 
find  Athens  provided  not  only  in  all  the  mate- 
rials of  art,  but  in  artists  capable  of  employing 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate, 
but  oflen  expressive,  language  of  Pliny,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  then  first  arose,  under  the 
plastic  hands  of  Phidias  and  his  brother  Pause- 
nus.  Both  arts,  however,  are  known  to  have 
flourished  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  they  assumed  more  elevation  and 
majesty..  The  inventive  genius  of  man  tried  a 
new  and  nobler  flight.  T^e  superiority  of  Phi- 
dias and  his  contemporaries  obscured,  and 
almost  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  produced  that  sublime  style  of 
art,  which,  having  flourished  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of 
Greece,  and  disappeared  soon  afler  the  reign 
of  Alexander.. 

It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and 
the  few  remains  in  marble,  preceding  the  age 
of  Pericles,  that  the  meehanical  part  of  engrav- 
ing and  sculpture  had  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  many  of  those  works, 
the  minutest  ornaments  are  finished  with  care, 
the  muscles  are  boldly  pronounced,  the  outline 
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is  faithful ;  but  the  design  has  more  hardnesi 
than  energy,  the  attitudes  are  too  constrained 
to  be  graceful,  and  the  strength  of  the  expres- 
sion distorts,  and  for  the  most  part  destroys, 
beauty.  The  sculptors  Phidias,  Polydetus, 
Scopas,  Alcamenes,  and  Myron,  together  with 
the  contemporary  painters,  Panienus,  Zeuxis, 
and  Parrhasius,  softened  the  asperities  of  their 
predeceesors,'  rendered  their  contours  more 
natural  and  flowing,  and  by  employing  greater 
address  to  conceal  the  mechanism  of  their  art, 
displayed  superior  skill  to  the  judgment,  and 
afforded  higher  ddight  to  the  fancy,  in  propor- 
tion as  less  care  and  labour  appeared  visible  to 
the  eye.  In  the  works  of  those  admired  artists, 
the  expression  was  skilfully  diffused  through 
every  part,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Pain  and  sorrow  were  rather  con- 
centrated in  the  soul  than  displayed  on  the 
countenance ;  and  even  the  more  turbulent 
passions  of  indignation,  anger,  and  resentment, 
were  so  tempered  and  ennobled,  that  the  indi- 
cations of  them  became  consistent  with  the 
sublimest  grace  and  beauty.  But  the  triumph 
of  art  consisted  in  representing  and  recom- 
mending the  social  affections;  for,  setting  aside 
the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Pliny,  in  Us  pre- 
tended epochs  of  painting,  it  appears  fi^m  much 
higher  authority,  that  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Socrates,  painters  had  discerned  and  attained 
that  admired  excellence  of  style,  which  has 
been  called  in  modem  times  the  manner  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  had  learned  to  express,  by  the  out- 
ward air,  attitude,  and  features,  whatever  (in 
the  words  of  Xenophon^)  is  most  engaging) 
affectionate,  sweet,  attractive,  and  amiable,  m 
tlie  inward  sentimentB  and. character.  Of  these 
Grecian  paintings,  indeed,  which  were  chiefly 
on  wood,  and  other  perishing  materials,  no  ves- 
tige remains;  but  the  statuary  of  that  cele- 
brated age,  while  it  displays  its  own  excellence, 
Is  sufficient  to  redeem  from  oblivion  (as  far  at 
least  as  invention,  expression,  and  ideid  beauty, 
are  concerned)  the  obliterated  charms  of  the 
sister  art 

Olvmo  ^^  statuary,  the  superior  merit 

ymp.  ^^  Phidias  was  acknowledged  by 
A*c"44S  ^^  unanimous  admiration  of  inde- 
'  pendent  and  rival  communities. 
Intrusted  by  Pericles  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  works,  his  own  hands  added  to 
them  their  last  and  most  valuable  ornaments. 
Before  he  was  called  to  this  honourable  em- 
ployment, his  statues  had  adorned  the  most 
celebrated  temples  of  Greece.  His  Olympian 
Jupiter  wo  had  already  occasion  to  describe.  In 
the  awful  temple  of  Delphi,  strangers  admired 
his  bronze  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  He 
likewise  made  for  the  Delphians  a  group  of 
twelve  Grecian  heroes,  surrounding  a  figure  of 
brass,  that  represented  the  Trojan  horse.  His 
admired  statue  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  or  Ven- 
geance, was  formed  from  a  block  of  marblet, 
which  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Persians 
transported  to  Marathon  for  a  trophy  of  victory* 
but   which  their  disgraceful   and    precipitate 


9  Plut.  in  Bericle  el  Qaintilian,  1.  xii.  e.  x.  p.  578. 
3  Sec  the  convonwtioa  of  Ctocrates  with  Um 
Parvhauus,  ia  Memorab.  1.  iii. 
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flight  lefl  for  a  monument  of  their  cowardice 
on  the  Maratjionian  shore.  The  grateful  piety 
of  Greece  adorerd  his  Venua  Urania,  and  Par- 
thenopean  ApoUo.  His  three  Minervas  were 
respectively  made  for  the  Palleniana,  Platsans, 
mad  Lemniaus,  and  all  three  presented  by  those 
tributary  states  to  their  Athenian  protectors 
and  sovereigns.  These  inimitable  works  silenced 
the  voice  ofenvy.  The  most  distinguished  artists 
of  Greece,  sciUptorB,  painters,  and  architects, 
A    p  were  ambitious  to  receive  the  direc- 

a^^Jaoq    tions,  and  to' second  the  labours,  of 
*  Phidias,  which  were  uninterrupt- 
edly employed,  during  fifteen  years,  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  his  native  city. 

During  that  short  period  he  completed  the 
Odeum,  or  theatre  of  music;  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva;  the  Propylea  or  vestibule, 
and  porticoes  belonging  to  the  citadel,  together 
with  the  sculptured  and  picturesque  ornaments 
of  these  and  other  immortal  works ;  which,  when 
new  (as  Plutarch  finely  observes,)  expressed 
the  mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity, 
and  when  old,  still  preserved  the  fresh  charms 
and  alluring  graces  of  novelty.-  The  Parthenon, 
which  still  remains,  atteetB  the  justice  of  this 
panegyric  It  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
ieet  nine  inches  long,  composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble,  and  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers^  to  be  the  noblest  piece  of  antiquity 
existing  in  the  world.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
extraordinary,  that  the  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand talents  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Propylsea.^  But  we  must  consider,  that  this 
extensive  name  comprehended  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  treasury,  and  other,  public  edi- 
fice^. 

The  Poedle,  or  diversified  portico,  which  was 
painted  by  Pantsnus,  the  brother  of  Phidias, 
assisted  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  must  have 
been  a  work  of^^  great  time  and  expense.  lis 
front  and  ceilings  were  of  marble,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  porticoes  leading  to  the  citadel, 
which  stiU  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  were  regarded,  both  on  account  of  the 
workmanship  and  materials,  as  superior  to  any 
thing  extant.  In  the  Pcscile,  those  great  paint- 
ers, whose  merit  F.liny*  forgets  in  his  inaccu- 
rate epochs  of  art.\  had  represented  tlie  most 
illustrious  events  of  Grecian  history;  the  vic- 
tory of  Theseus  over  the  Amazons,  the  sacking 
of  Troy,  and  particularly  the  recent  exploits 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, the  Athenian  and  Platiean  heroes  'Were 
drawn  from  the  life,  or  more  probably  from  the 
innumerable  statues  which  preserved  the  faith- 
ful lineaments  of  those  illustrious  patriots.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  Acropolis,  above  six  miles 
in  circumference,  was  so  diversified  by  works 
of  painting  and  statuary,  that  it  became  one 
continued  scene  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

But  all  these  ornaments  were  surpassed  by 
one  production  of  Phidias,  which  probably  was 
the  last  of  that  great  master :  his  admired  statae 
of  Minerva,  the  erecting  of  which  served  to 
consecrate  the  Parthenon,  was  composed  of 

4  Sir  George  Whealar*!  Travels,  Stt, 

5  Plotareh.  in  Periole,  et  Demoetb.  p.  71. 

6  He  placet  the  fint  epoch  of  great  painters  in  the  90tb 
(Nynp.  A.  C.  490. 
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gold  and  ivory,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  being 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  his  Minerva  Poliades 
of  bronze,  the  spear  and  crest  of  which  was 
seen  from  the  promontory  of  Suniam,?  at 
twenty-five  miles  distance.  Parrhasius  had 
painted  the  ornaments  of  the  latter,'  Phidias 
himself  adorned  every  part  of  the  former;  and, 
the  compliment  which,  in  this  favourite  work, 
he  took  ah  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  merit 
of  Pericles,  occasioned  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  explain^)  his  own  banishment,  a  dis- 
grace which  he  Mema  not  to  have  long  sur- 
vived. Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias, 
had  seen  and  admired  this  invaluable  monu- 
ment of  piety,  as  well  as  genius,  since  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias  increased  the  devotion  of 
Athens  towards  her  protecting  divinity.  It  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  have  seen  and  studied, 
to  describe  such  master-pieces  of  art;  and  as 
they  exist  no  more,  it  will  better  suit  the  design 
of  this  history,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such 
works  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  tlie  impres- 
sion of  the  Socratic  age,  when  philosophy  gavo 
law  to  painting  alid  sculpture,  as  well  as  to 
poetry  and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melandioly 
supposition,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian 
literature  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  their  nation  and  liberty,  and  that  posterity 
could  collect  nothing  farther  concerning  that 
celebrated  people,  but  what  appeared  from  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  groopes  of  the  Laocoon 
and  Niob^,  and  other  statues,  gems,  or  medals, 
now  scattered  over  Italy  and  Europe,  what 
opinion  would  mankind  form  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Greeks?  would  it  correspond 
with  the  impressions  made  by  their  poets,  ora^ 
tors,  and  historians?  which  impression  would 
be  most  favourable?  and  what  would  be  the 
precise  difiTerence  between  them?  The  solution 
of  these  qaestions  will  throw  much  lighten  the 
present  subject. 

The  first  observation  that  occurs  on  the  most 
superficial,  and  that  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
more  attentive,  survey  of  the  ancient  marbles, 
is,  that  their  authors  perfectly  understood  pro- 
portion, anatomy,  the  art  of  clothing,  without 
concealing  the  naked  figure,  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  justness  and  truth  of  design. 
The  exact  knowledge  of  form  is  as  necessary 
to  the  painter  or  statuary,  whose  business  it  is 
to  represent' bodies,  as  that  of  language  to  the 
poet  or  historian,  who  undertakes  to  describe 
actions.  In  this  particular,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  institute  a  comparison  between  Grecian 
writers  and  artists,  shice  they  are  both  allowed 
as  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds  as  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  renders  possible. 

But  when  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
consider  the  expression  of  passions,  sentiments, 
and  character,  wo  find  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence, or  rather  contrariety.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
and  Demosthenes,  are  not  only  the  most  origi- 
nal, but  the  most  animated  and  glowing,  of  aU 
writers.  Every  sentence  is  energetic ;  all  the 
parts  are  in  motion ;  the  passions  are  described 


7  Paueaoiae  Attic. 

9  FlnUrdi.  in  Perkl.  et  ThncydidL  1.  ii. 


8  Uen,  ibid. 
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in  their  utmost  fury,  and  expressed  bj  the 
boldest  words  and  gestures.  To  keep  to  the 
tra^c  poet,  whose  art  approaches  the  nearest 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  the  heroes,  and  even 
the  gods  of  Sophocles,  frequently  display  the 
impetuosity  of  the  most  ungovemed  natures ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary ,^ometimes 
betray  a  momentary  weakness,  extremely  in- 
consistent with  their  general  character.  The 
rocks  of  Lemnos  resound  with  the  cries  of  Phi- 
loctetes ;  QSdipus,  yielding  to  despair,  plucks  out 
his  eyes ;  even  Hercules,  the  model  of  fortitude, 
sinks  under  the  impressions  of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  Grecian  artists.  They  likewise  have  repre- 
sented Philoctetes ;  but,  instead  of  effeminate 
tears  and  lamentations,  have  given  him  the  pa- 
tient concentrated  wo  of  a  sunering  hero.  The 
furious  Ajax  of  Timomachus  was  painted,  not 
in  the  moment  when  he  destroyed  the  harmless 
sheep  instead  of  the  hostile  Greeks,  but  after 
he  had  committed  this  mad  deed,  and  when  his 
rage  having  subsided,  he  remained,  like  the  sea 
af^r  a  storm,  surrounded  with  the  scattered 
fragments  of  mangled  carcases,  and  reflecting 
with  the  silent  anguish  of  despair  on  his  useless 
and  frantic  brutality.  The  revenge  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  was  not  represented,  as  in 
Euripides,  butchering  her  innocent  children, 
but  while  she  was  still  wavering  and  irreso- 
lute, agitated  between  resentment  and  pity. 
Even  Clytemnestra,  whose  unnatural,  intrepid 
cruelty,  poets  and  historians  had  so  indignantly 
described  and  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  a 
proper  subject  for  the  pencil,  when  imbruing 
her  hands  in  the  blood  of  Agamemnoh.  And 
although  this  may  be  referred  to  a  rule  of  Aris- 
totle, ^^  that  the  characters  of  women  should  not 
be  represented  as  too  daring  or  decisive;**  yet 
we  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  results 
from  principles  of  nature,  whose  authority  is 
still  more  universal  and  indispensable.  The 
consideration  of  the  Apollo,  Niob^,  and  Lao- 
coon,  whose  copies  have  been  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  are  fiuniliarly  known,  will  set  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 

The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  universally  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  figure  that 
either  skill  can  execute,  or  imagination  con- 
ceive. That  favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient 
poets  seem  peculiarly  fond  of  describing  in  the 
warmest  colours,^  is  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  darting  the  fatal  arrow  against  the  serpent 
Pytho,  or  the  giant  Tityus.  Animated  by  the 
noblest  conception  of  heavenly  powers,  the 
artist  has  far  outstepped  the  perfections  of  hu- 
manity, and  (if  we  may  #peak  without  irre- 
verence) made  the  corrupt  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  the  mortal  immortality.  His  stature 
is  above  the  human,  his  attitude  majestic;  the 
Elysian  spring  of  youth  softens  the  manly 
graces  of  his  person,  and  the  bold  structure  of 
his  limbs.  Disdain  sits  on  his  lips,  and  indig- 
nation swells  his  nostrils;  but  an  unalterame 
serenity  invests  his  front,  and  the  sublime  ele- 
vation of  his  aspect  aspires  at  deeds  of  renown 
still  surpassing  the  present  object  of  his  victory. 

The  irascible  passions  are  not  represented 

1  Horace,  b.  iii.  ode  4.  ver.fiQ. 


with  more  dignity  in  the  Apollo,  than  are 
those  of  fear,  terror,  and  consternation,  in  the 
Niob^  This  group  contained  Niob^  and  her 
husband  Amphion,  with*  seven  sons,  and  as 
many  daughters.  Their  melancholy  story, 
which  is  too  well  known^  to  be  related  here, 
required  the  deepest  expression ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  artist  has  chosen  the  only  moment  when 
this  expression  could  be  rendered  consistent 
with  the  highest  beauty ;  a  beauty  not  flatter- 
ing the  eenses  by  images  of  pleasure,  but  trans- 
porting the  fai^cy  into  regions  of  purity  and 
virtue.  The  excess  and  suddenness  of  their 
disaster,  occasioned  a  degree  of  amazement  and 
horror,  which,  suspending  the  faculties,  involv- 
ed them  in  that  silence  and  insensibility,  which 
neither  breads  out  in  lamentable  shrieks,  nor 
distorts  the  countenance,  but  which  leaves  full 
play  tq  the  artistes  skill  to  represent  motion 
wiUiout  disorder,  or,  in  other  words,  to  render 
expression  graceful. 

The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as  the  tri- 
umph of  Grecian  sculpture ;  since  bodily  pain, 
the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our 
passions,  and  th^.!  pain  united  with  anguish 
and  torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expressed  with 
such  propriety  and  dignity,  as  afford  lessons 
of  fortitude  superior  to  any  taught  in  schools 
of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek  which  Vir- 
giPs  Laocoon'  emits,  is  a  proper  circumstance 
for  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  fancy  by  images 
and  ideas  borrowed  fropn  all  the  senses,  and 
has  a  thousand  ways  pf  ennobling  its- object; 
but  the  expression  of  this  shriek  would  have 
totally  degraded  the  statue.  It  is  softened, 
therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh,  with  eyes  turned 
to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The  intolerable 
agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities, 
of  the  body ;  but  the  manly  breast  struggles 
against  calamity.  The  contention  is  still  more 
plainly  perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead ;  and 
his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands  assist- 
ance, less  for  himself,  than  for  his  miserable 
children,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

If  subjects  of  this  nature  are  expressed  with- 
out appearing  hideous,  shocking,  or  disgust- 
ful, we  may  well  suppose  that  more  temperate 
passions  are  represented  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration and  dignity.  Tho  remark  is  justified 
by  examining  the  remains  or  imitations  of 
Grecian  art;  and  were  we  to  deduce  from 
these  alone  the  character  of  the  nation,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  contempo- 
raries of  Pericles  must  have  been  a  very  supe- 
rior people  in  point  of  fortitude,  self-command, 
and  every  branch  of  practical  philosophy,  to 
the  Athenians  who  are  described  by  poets  ai)d 
historians. 

But  when  we  consider  the  matter  more 
deeply,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  describe  men  as  they  are ;  of  poetry 
and  painting,  to  represent  them  as  may  afford 
most  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  reader  or 
spectator.  The  aim  of  these  imitative  arts  is 
the  same,  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  mode, 
the  object,  and  extent  of  their  imitation.    The 


9  Ovid  Metamorpb.  1.  ti.  ter.  146,  et  Mq. 
3  ^neid,  1.  ii.  rer.  332. 
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poet  who  describes  actions  in  time,  maj  carry 
the  reader  through  all  the  gradations  of  pas- 
sion, and  display  l^is  genius  most  powerfully 
in  its  most  furiq^B  excess.  But  the  paii)ter  or 
statuary,  who  represents  bodies  in  space,  is 
confined  to  one  moment,  and  must  choose  that 
which  leaves  the  freest  play  to  the  invagination. 
This  can  seldom  be  the  highest  pitch  of  pas- 


sion, which  leaves  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  in 
contemplating  which,  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator,  after  his  first  surprise  subsides,  can 
only  descend  into  indifference.  Every  violent 
situation,  moreover,  is  felt  not  to  be  lasting; 
iui()  all  e](treme  perturbation  is  inconsistent 
witji  beauty,  without  whiph  no  visible  object 
can  Iqng  ^ttri^^t  or  pleas^,^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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"DT  the  lustre  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  mag- 
-^  nificence  of  Pericles  had  displayed  and 
ennobled  the  military  glory  of  hib  coimtry; 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  seemed  im- 
moveably  established  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  internal  strength,  adorned  by  external  splen- 
dour. But  this  abundant  measure  of  prospe- 
rity satisfied  neither  the  active  ambition  of  the 
republic,  nor  the  enterprising  genius  of  its 
minister.  The  Qreeks  beheld  and  admired, 
but  had  not  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the 
fun  extent  of  Athenian  greatness.  £i  order 
to  extort  this  reluctant  confession,  than  which 
nothing  could  more  firmly  secure  to  him  the 
affectionate  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Pericles  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  repub- 
lics and  colonies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  their  deputies  in  Athens, 
to  concert  measures  for  rebuilding  their  ruined 
temples,  and  for  performing  the  solemn  vows 
and  sacrifices  promised,  with  devout  thankful- 
ness, to  the  immortal  gods,  who  had  wonder- 
fully  protected  the  Grecian  arms,  during  their 
long  and  dangerous  conflict  with  the  Persian 
empire.  This  proposal,  which  tended  to  ren- 
der Athens  the  common  centre  df  deliberation 
and  of  union,  was  readily '  i^ccepted  in  such 
foreigrn  parts  as  had  already  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  that  republic.  But  in  nei^bour- 
ing  states,  the  ambassadors  of  Pericles  were 
received  coldly,  and  treated  disrespectfully ;  in 
most  assemblies  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  were 
heard  with  secret  disgust,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  senate  openly  derided  the  insolence  of 
their  demands.  When  at  their  return  home, 
they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans, 
Pericles  exclaimed,  in  his  bold  style  of  elo- 


,  4  Thb  subject  n  admirably  treated  in  Le«iDg*H  IJaocoon, 
ID  which  he  traeei  the  bounds  of  paintiox  and  poetry:  a 
Work  which,  it  is  n^uoh  tp  be  regretted,  thfifi  groat  senius 
did  not  finish. 


quence,  that  he  "beheld  war  advancing  with 
wide  and  rapid  steps  from  the  Peloponnesus.*'^ 
Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which 
the  smallest  spark  might  throw  into  combus- 
tion. But  before  we  relate  the  events  which 
immediately  occasioned  the  memorable  war  of 
twenty-seven  3^ars,  it  is  impossible  (if  the 
calamities  of  our  own  times  have  taught  us  to 
compassionate  the  miserable)  not  to  drop  a  tear 
over  the  continual  disasters  which  so  Ion?  and 
so  cruelly  afflicted  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind,  and  whose  im- 
mortal genius  was  destined  to  enlighten  tlie 
remotest  ages  of  the  world.  When  rude,  illi- 
terate peasants  are  summoned  to  mutual  hos- 
tility, and,  unaffected  by  personal  motives  of 
interest  or  honour,  expend  their  strength  and 
blood  to  gratify  the  sordid  ambition  of  their 
respective  tynlnts,  we  may  lament  the  general 
stupidity  and  wretchedness  of  human  nature ; 
but  we  cannot  heartily  sympathize  with  men 
who  have  so  little  sensibility,  nor  very  deeply 
and  feelingly  regret,  that  those  should  suffer 
pain,  who  seem  both  unwilling  and  incapable 
to  relish  pleasure.  Their-  heavy  unmeaning 
aspect,  their  barbarous  language,  and  more 
barbarous  manners,  together  with  their  total 
indifference  to  the  objects  and  pursuits  which 
form  the  dignity  and  glory  of  man ;  these  cir- 
cumstances, interrupting  the  ordinary  course 
of  our  sentiments,  divert  or  repel  the  natural 
current  of  sympathy.  Thoiif  victories  or  de- 
feats are  contemplated  without  emotion,  coldly 
related,  and  read  without  interest  or  concern. 
But  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  differ- 
eot  spectacle.  The  adverse  parties  took  arms, 
not  to  support  the  unjust  pretensions  of  a  ty- 
rant, whom  they  had  reason  to  hate  or  to  de- 
spise, but  to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  and  to 
maintain  their  political  independence.     The 

5  Plut.  in  Pericle. 
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meanMt  Grecian  ftoldie^  knew  the  duties  of  the 
dtiseii,  the  mafpstrate,  an<l  the  g^eneral.^  His 
life  had  been  equally  divided  between  the  most 
agreeable  amusementa  oriei^ure,  and  the  moat 
honourable  employments  of  activity.  Trained 
to  thoM  exercises  and  aooempiUshments  whieh 
give  strength  and  ag^tty  to  the  limbs,  beauty  to 
th§  «hape,  and  grace  to  the  motions^  tAe  dignity 
of  his  external  appear&nco  annotmced  the  libe- 
ral  greataess  of  hi»  mind :  and  ^  language, 
the  most  harmonious  find  'exprqisive  ever 
spoken  by  man,  comprehended  all  that  variety 
of  conception,  and  all  those  shades  of  senti- 
ment, that  characterize  the  n)ost  exalted  per- 
fection of  human  n^iAnerB. 

Ennobled  by  such  actors,  the  scene  itself  was 
highly  important,  iniolving  not  only  the  states 
of  Gr^toe,  but  the  greatest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a 
Ibreign  war,  exhibiting  the  intenseness  of  do- 
mestic sedition.  As  it  exceeded  the  ordinary 
duration  of .  human  power  or  resentment,  it 
was  aocompanied  with  unusual  circumstances 
of  terror,  whicbi  to  the  pious  credulity  of  an 
unfortunate  ag6i|  naturally  announced  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  justly  provoked  by  human 
cruelty.  Whilst  pestilence  and  famine  multi- 
plied the  actual  sufferings,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes increased  the  consternation  and  horror 
of  t^t  lamentable  period.^  Several  warlike 
communities  were  expelled  from  their  here- 
ditary possessions ;  others  were  not  only  driven 
from  Greece,  but  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
earth ;  some  fell  a  prey  to  party-rage,  others  to 
the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies ;  some  were 
slowly  exhausted  by  the  contagion  of  a  malig- 
nant atmosphere,  others  overwhelmed  at  once 
by  sodden  violence;  while  the  combined 
weigiit  of  calamity  assailed  the  power  of 
Athens,  and  precipitated  the  downfal  of  that 
republic  from  the  pride  of  prosperous  dominion . 
Co  the  dejection  of  dependence  and  misery.' 
Ql  The  general,  but  latent  hostility 

yj^'^  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have 
^   g^'  A*u%   already  explained  the  cause,  was 

tore  between  the  ancient  republic  of  Co- 
rinth, and  its  flourishing  colony  Corcyra. 
The  haughty  disdain  of  Corcyra,  elated  witli 
tiie  pride  of  wealth  and  naval  greatness,  had 
long  denied  and  scorned  tho^e  marks  of  de- 

1  Such  is  the  testimony  uniformly  given  of  them  in  the 
panegyric  of  Athenn  by  iMioratefl,  and  confirmed  bv  the 
mure  impartial  authority  of  Xeoophoo,  in  the  expedition 
of  C^rua.    Their  exploita  in   that  tfonderful  enterprise 

iusta^  the  highest  praise ;  and  yet  the  national  chararier 
ad  rather  degenernted  ihsn  improred,  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  periods  alluded  to. 

8  Thucvdid.  I.  i.  p.  16.  et  aeq. 

3  For  the  Pelopoonesian  war  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  full 
stream  of  history,  but  a  regular  series  of  annals  in  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon ;  ^authors  of  whom  eacb  might  say, 
(^utBque  insn  miserrima  vidi, 

El  c|uoruin  pars  magna  fui : 

Many  material  circumstances  may  likewise  be  learned  from 
the  Greek  orators,  the  writion  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
comediei  of  Aristophanes,  the  twelfth  and  two  following 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Peri- 
eies,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  and  Ageailans.  It  is 
lemarjkable,  that  the  heavy  compiler,  as  well  as  the  Uvelv 
hiocrapher,  have  both  followed  the  long  lost  works  of 
Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  in  preferenee  to  those  of  Tha- 
eydidea  ;and  Xenophon;  a  circumstance  which  strongly 
marks  their  want  of  judgmsnt,  but  which  renders  their  ui- 
fonastion  more  interesting  to  poAority. 


ference  and  respect' which  the  uniform  practice 
of  Greece  exacted  from  colonies  towards  their 
mother  country.  At  the  Olympic  *nd  other 
solemn  festivals,  tliey  yielded  not  the  place  of 
honour  to  tlie  Corinthians;  they  appointed  not 
a  Corinthian  high-priest  to  preside  over  their 
religion ;  and  wnen  they  established  new  bcU 
tlementft  on  distant  coasts,  they  requested  not, 
as  usual  with  the  Greeks,  the  auspicious  guid- 
ance of  a  Corinthian  conductor.^ 

While  the  ancient  metropolis,  incensed  by 
those  instances  of  contempt,  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  punish  them,  the  citizens  of  £pi- 
damnus,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  craved   assistance  at 
Corinth  against  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the 
Taulantii,  an  Dlyrian  tribe,  who,  having  united 
with  a  powerful  band  of  Epidanonian   exiles, 
greatly  infested  that  territory,  and  threatened 
to  storm  the  city.   As  £pidan|nus  was  a  colony 
of  Corcyra,  its  distressed  inhabitants  had  &ni 
sought  protection  there;    but   although  their 
petition  was  preferred  with  respectful  deference, 
and  urged  with  the  most  affecting  demonstra- 
tion of  abasement  and  calamity,  by  ambassa- 
dors who  long  remained  under   Uie   melan- 
choly garb  of  supplicants  in  the   temple  of 
Corcyrean  Jano,  the  proud    insensibility   of 
these   intractable  islanders    showed    not    the 
smallest  inclination  to  relieve   them ;    partly 
restrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  the  Epidamnian  exiles,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  richest  families  of 
that    maritime    republic.      The    Corinthians 
readily  embraced  the  cause  of  a  people  ■  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protectors^  and  their 
oum  inveterate  enemies;  and  immediately  sup- 
plied Epidaronus  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  less  with  a  view  to  defend  its  walls 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than  in 
order  irrecoverably  to  detach  and  alienate  its 
inhabitants  from  the  interest  of  Corcyra. 
Olvmn  '^^®  indignation  of  the  Corcy- 

IxMvi  2.    ^*°®  ^**  inflamed  into  fury,  when 
A  C  4:^   ^^^  understood  that  those  whom 
'*  they  had  long  affected  to  consider 
as  aliens  and  as  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the 
affkirs  of  their  colony.    They  instantly  launch- 
ed a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  proceeded  in  hostile  Array 
to  the  harbour  of  Epidamnus,  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  re-admit  their  exiles, and  to  expel 
the  foreign  troops.     With  such  unconditional 
and  arbitrary  demands,  the  weakest  and  roost 
pusillanimous  garrison  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  comply.    The  Epidamnians  rejected 
them  with  scorn ;  in  consequence  of  which  their 
city  was  invested  and  attacked  with  vigour, 
by  land  and  sea..    The  Corinthians  were  now 
doubly  solicitous,  both  to  defend  the  place,  and 
to  protect  the  troops  already  thrown  into  itf 
consisting  partly  of  their  Leucadian  and  Api- 
bracian  allies,  but  chiefly  of  Corinthian  citi- 
zens.   A  proclamation,  first  publisfaed  at  Co- 
rinth, was  industriously  dissemmated  throug'h 
Greece,  inviting  all    who  were  imhappy  ^ 
home,  or  who  courted  glory  abroad,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to .  Epidammv,  with  u>(i' 

«» ■  ^ 

4  Sehol.  in  Thucvdid.  ad  locum.  Ho  mentions  the  other  eir 
oumstances  which  I  have  introduced  into  the  text,  anJ  wniea 
will  aflerwards  be  confirmed  by  more  clastic  authority. 


^ 
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^-uice  of  enjoying  the  immunitios  and  honours 
of  a  republic  whose  safety  they  had  ventured 
to  defend.  Many  exiles  and  military  adven- 
turers, at  all  times  profusely  scattered  over 
Greece,  obeyed  tlie  welcome  summons.  Pub- 
lic assistance,  likewise,  was  obtained,  not  only 
from  Thebes  and.  Megara,  but  fVom  several 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this  manner  the 
Corinthians  were  speedily  enabled  to  fit  out  an 
armament  of  seventy-five  sail ;  which,  directing 
its  course  toward  Epidamnus,  anchored  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  near  the  friendly  harbour  of 
Actium,  where,  in  a  fiiture  age,  Augustus  and 
Antonydecidedihe  empire  of  the  Roman  world. 
Near  (Lis  celebrated  scene  of  action,  the  im- 
petuous Corcyredns  hastened  to  meettheenemy. 
Forty  ships  were  employed,  in  the  siege  of  Epi- 
damnus. Twice  that  number  sailed  towards 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  hostile  armaments 
fought  with  equal  animosity;  but  the  Corey- 
reans  far  surpassed  in  bravery  and  skill.  Fif- 
teen Corinthian  vessels  were  destroyed ;  the  rest 
escaped  in  disorder,  and  the  decisive  battle  was 
soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus. 
By  a  clemency  Uttle  expected  from  the  victors, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  allow- 
ed their  lives  and  liberties;  but  the  Corinthians 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  allies 
condemned  to  death. 

The  Copcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and 
erected  a  conspicuous  trophy  of  victory  on  the 
promontory  of  Leucimn^,  whose  lofty  ridges 
J.    ^  overlooked  the  distant  scene  of  the 

/^i  133  engagement.  During  the  two  fol- 
lowing  years  they  reigned  undis- 
turbed masters  of  the  neighbouring  seas  ;  and 
though  a  principle  of  fear,  or  perhaps  a  faint 
remnant  of  respect  towards  their  ancient  metro- 
polis, prevented  them  from  invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  they  determined  to  make  the 
confederates  of  that  republic  feel  the  full  weight 
of  their  vengeance.  For'  this  purpose  they  ra- 
vaged the  coast  of  AppoUonia ;  plundered  the 
city  Ambracia;  almost  desolated  the  peninsula, 
now  the  island  of  Leucas;  nxkd,  emboldened  by 
success,  ventured  to  land  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  set  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllene,  because 
in  the  late  sea-fight  the  Elians,  to  whom  that 
place  belonged,  had  supplied  Corinth  with  a 
few  galleys.  < 

The  southern  states  of  Greece,  highly  pro-, 
voked  by  this  outrage  to  the  peaceable  Elians, 
whose  religious  character  had  long  commanded 
general  respect,  were  still  farther  incensed  by 
Uie  active  resentment  of  the  Corinthians,  who, 
exasperated  at  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished 
by  one  of  their  own  colonies,  had,  ever  since 
their  defeat,  bent  their  whole  attention,  and 
employed  the  greatest  part  even  of  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  to  hire  mercenaries,  to  gain  al- 
lies, and  especially  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  chastise  the  impious 
audacity  (as  they  called  it)  of  their  rebellious 
children.^ 

The  magistrates  of  Corcyra  saw  and  dreaded 
the  tempest  that  threatened  to  bunt  on  them, 
and  which  the  Unassisted  strength  of  their  island 
was  totally  unable  to  resist    They  had.  not 


taken  part  in  the  late  wars ;  they  had  not  ac- 
ceded to  the  last  treaty  of  peace j  they  could  not 
summon  the  aid  of  a  single  confederate.  In  this 
difficulty  they  sent  lunbassadortf'to  Athens,  well 
knowing  the  secret  animosity  between  that  m- 
public  and  the  enepiies  by  ^hom  their  owm 
safety  was  endangered.   The  Oorinthiaas  Hke- 
wise  sent  amhassadors  to  deisat  their  purpose* 
Both  were  allowed  a  hearihg  in  the  Athenian 
assembly ;  but  first  tl|e  Corcyreans,  who  in  a 
studied  oration,  acknowledged,  "•  that  having 
no  previous  claim  of  merit  to  urge,  they  expect- 
ed not  success  in  their- negotiation,  unless,  an  al- 
liance between  Athens  and  Corcyra  should  ap^* 
pear  alike  advantageous  to  thoee  who  proposedt 
and  to  those  who  accepted  it  Of  this  the  Athe> 
nians  would  immediately  become  sensible,  if 
they  reflected  that  the  people  <|f  PelopcM^nesus 
being  equally  hostile  to  both  (the  opeA  enemies 
of  Corcyra,  the  secret  and  more  dangerous  ene- 
mito  of  Athens,)  their  country  must  derive  a' 
vast  ajocession  of  strength  by  receiving,  without 
trouble  or  expense,  a  rich  and  warlike  island^ 
which,  unassisted  and  alose,  had  defeated  ani^ 
merous  confederacy ;  and  whose  navid  fbrce^ 
augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athena,  W9tt]d  €br  ever 
render  that  republic  sovereign  of  the  seas.  If  the 
Corinthians  complained  of  tl^e  injustice  of  re- 
ceiving their  colony,  let  them  remembq^,  that 
colonies  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  alvn* 
ated  by  oppression;  that  men  settle  in  foreign* 
parts  to  better  their  situation,  not  to  submit 
their  liberties ;  to  continue  the  equals,  not  to> 
become  the  slaves  of  their  less  adventurous  fel* 
low-citizens.    If  they  pretended;  that  the  de- 
mand of  Corcyra  was  inconsistent  with  the  last 
general  treaty  of  peace,  let  the  words  of  that 
treaty  confound  them,  which  expressly  declare- 
every  Grecian  city,  not  previouriy  bound  1o 
follow  the  standard  of  Athens  er  of  Sparta,  at 
fuU  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  either 
of  those  powers.^  But  it  became  the  dignity  of  * 
Athens  to  expect  honour  and  safety,  not  fron^ 
the  punctilious  observance  ef  a  slippery  eon** 
vention,  but  from  the  manly  and  prompt  vi- 
gour of  her  councils.    It  suited  the  renowned 
wisdom  of  a  republic,  which  had  ever  antici- 
•pated  her  enemies,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Cor- 
cyra from  falling  a  prey  to  that  confederacy^ 
with  whose  inveterate  envy  she  herself  must  b« 
soon  called  to  contend ;  and  to  merit  the  use- 
ful gratitude  of  an  island  possessiiig  otiker  Yta»» 
luable  advantages,  and  most  conveniendy  situ- 
ate for  intercepting  the  Sicilian  and   [talian 
supplies,,  which,  in  the  approaching  and  inevita- 
ble war,  would  otherwise  so  powerfkfly  assist 
their  Doric  ancestors  of  Peloponnesus.*^ 

The  Corinthians  indirectly  answered  tkis  dis- 
course by  inveighing,  with  great  5itBeniess,i 
agunst  the  unexampled  inselence  an#uaneteT>- 
al  cruelty  of  Corcyra:  ^That  infameos  island 
had  hitherto  declined  connection  with  eveir 
Grecian  state,  that  she  might  carry  on  her  pi- 
ratical depredations  unobserved,  and  alone  en- 
joy the  spoil  of  the  unwary  mariners  who  ap- 
preached  her  inhospitable  shores.  Rendered  at 
once  wealthy  and  wicked  by  this  mhwrnm 


5  Thucf  did.  1.  i.  p.  SS.  at  wq. 
6Idaia,ibkL 
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practice,  the  Corcyreuu  had  divested  them* 
selves  of  all  piety  and  gratitade  towards  their 
mother  country,  and  imbrued  their  parricidal 
hands  in  their  parent's  blood.  Their  auda- 
city having  provoked  a  late  vengeance^  which 
they  were  unable  to.  repel,  they  unseason- 
ably sought  protection  from  Athens,  desiring 
those  who  were  not  accomplices  of  their  in- 
justice to  participaA  their  danger,  and  deluding 
them  through  the  vain  terror  of  contingent  evil, 
into  certain  and  immediate  calamity  ;  for  such 
must  every  war  be  regarded,  its  event  being 
always  destructive,  oflen  fatal.  The  Corcy- 
reans  vainly  chicaned  as  to  word*;  Athens,  it 
was  dear,  must  violate  the  iemt  and  spirit  of 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  if  she  assisted  the  ene- 
mies of  any  contracting  power.  These  fierce 
islanders  acknowledged  themselves  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  1)ut  pretended  that  settlements  abroad 
owe  nothing  to  those  who  established  them,  to 
those  whose  fostering  care  reared  their  infancy, 
from  whose  blood  they  sprung,  by  whose  arms 
they  have  been  defended.  We  affirm,  on  the 
eoutrary,  (and  appeal  to  you,  Athenians !  who 
have  planted  ^o  many  colonies,)  that  the  mo- 
tlier  country  is  entitled  to  that  authority  which 
the  Corcyreans  have  long  spurned,  to  that  re- 
spect which  their  insolence  now  refuses  and 
disdains:  that  it  belongs  to  us,  their  metropolis, 
to  he  their  leaders  in  war,  their  magistrates  in 
peace ;  nor  can  you,  Athenians !  oppose  our 
just  pretensions,  and  protect  pur  rebellious  co- 
lony, without  setting  an  example  most  danger- 
ous to  yourselves." 

These  sensible  observations  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  moderate  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Corcyreans  was 
more  congenial  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
republic-,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Pericles.  He 
wished,  however,  to  avoid  the  dishonour  of 
manifestly  violating  the  peace,  and  therefore 
advised  his  countrymen  to  conclude  with  Cor- 
cyra,  not  a  general  or  complete  alliance,  but 
only  a  treaty  of  defence,  which,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, obliged  the  two  states  reciprocally  to 
assist  each  other. 

Olvmo  '^^  agreement  was  no  sooner 

I  ^„^*  1  ratified  than  ten  Athenian  ships  re- 
A  C  A'^i.  "^^<*rced  the  fleets  of  Corcyra,  sta- 
tioned on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island;  because  the  Corinthians,  with  their 
numerous  allies,  already  rendezvoused  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Epirus.  The  hostile  arma- 
ments met  in  line  of  battle,  near  the  small  isl- 
ands Sibota,  which  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
iroparated  from  the  continent  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  sea  between  Epirus  and 
Corcyra.  The  bold  islanders,  with  a  hundred 
and  ten  sail,  furiously  attacked  the  superior 
fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  which  was  divided 
into  three  squadrons ;  the  Megareans  and  Am- 
bracians  On  the  right,  the  Eiians  and  other  allies 
in  the  Centre,  their  own  ships  on  the  left,  which 
composed  the  principal  strength  of  their  line. 
The  narrowness  of  the  strait,  and  the  immense 
number  of  ships  (far  greater  than  had  tiver  as- 
sembled in  fbrmer  batUes  between  the  Greeks,) 
soon  rendered  it  impossible,  on  either  side,  to 
display  any  superiority  in  sailing,  or  any  ad- 
dlt^  in  manoBUvre.    The  action  was  irregular 


and  tooiultuous,  and  maintained  with  more 
firmness  and  vigour  than  naval  skill.  The  nu- 
ilieroai  troops^  both  heavy  and  light-armed,  who 
were  placed  on  the  decks{  advanced,  engaged, 
grappled,  and  fought  with  obstinate  valour ; 
whUe  the  ships,  continuing  motionless  and  inac- 
tive, made  a  sea-fight  resemble  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. At  length,  twenty  Corcyrean  galleys,  hav- 
ing broken  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  injudi- 
ciously landed  there  to  burn  or  plunder  the 
Corinthian  camp. ' 

This  inessential  service  too  much  weakened 
the  smaller  fleet,  and  rendered  the  inequality 
decisive.  The  Corcyreans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter^  their  incensed  adversaries  dis- 
regarding plunder  and  prisoners,  and  only 
thirsting  for  blood  and  revenge.  In  the  blind- 
ness of  their  rage  they  destroyed  many  of  their 
felldw  citizens,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  engagements 
Nor  was  their  loss  of  ships  inconsiderable ;  thir- 
ty were  sunk,  and  the  rest  so  much  shattered, 
that  when  they  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  fee- 
ble remains  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  which  had 
lost  seventy  galleys,  they  were  efiectually  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  design  by  the  small 
Athenian  squadron,  which,  according  to  its  in- 
structions from  the  republic,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  battle,  but,  agreeably  to  the  re- 
cent treaty  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  hin- 
dered the  total  destruction  of  their  allies,  first 
by  hostile  threats,  at  length  by  actual  resist- 
ance. 

The  Corinthians  having  dragged  up  their 
wreck,  and  recovered  tlie  bodies  of  their  slain, 
refitted  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  hastened  to 
Corcyra;  considerably  off  which  they  beheld 
the  enemy  reinforced,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  defend  their  coast.  They  ad- 
vanced, however,  with  intrepidity,  till,  to  their 
surprise  and  terror,  they  perceived  an  unknown 
fleet  pressing  towards  Uiem<  This  new  appear- 
ance shook  their  resolution,  and  made  them 
change  their  course.  •  The  Corcyreans,  whose 
situation  at  first  prevented  them  from  seeing 
the  advancing  squadron,  were  astonished  at  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy;  but  when  they 
discovered  its  cause,  their  uncertainty  and 
fears,  increased  by  their  late  afilicting  cal  amity « 
made  them  prefer  the  safest  measure.  They 
also  turned  their  pfows;  and,  while  the  Corin- 
thians retired  to  Epirus,  pressed  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  Corcyra.  There,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible ioy,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  they  wer6 
joined  by  the  unknown  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  Athenian  galleys;  a  reinforcement 
which  enabled  them,  next  morning,  to  brave 
the  late  victorious  armament  ofl^  the  coast  of 
Sibota,  a^  deserted  harbour  of  Epirus,  opposite 
to  the  small  islands  of  the  same  name. 

The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
the  unbroken  Vigour  of  their  new  opponents, 
despatched  a  brigantine  with  the  following  re- 
monstrance :  ^  You  act  most  unjustly,  men  of 
Athens!  in  breaking  the  peace, and  commencing 
unprovoked  hostilities.  On  what  pretence  do 
you  hinder  the  Corinthians  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  an  insolent  foe  ?  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  iniquity  and  cruelty,  seize 
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lu  who  addrew  j6tt,  and  Urbat  us  as  enemies.^^ 
The  words  were  scarcely  ended  when  the  C<ir- 
c/reans  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and  unanimoos 
▼oioo,  ^  Seize,  and  kill  them."  But  the  Athe- 
nians answered  with  moderation :  **•  Men  of 
Corinth,  we  neither  break  the  peace,  nor  act 
unjustly.  We  come  to  defend  our  allies  of 
Contra:  sail  unmolested  by  us  to  whatever 
friendly  port  yon  deem  most  convenient ;  but 
if  yon  purpose  making  a  descent  on  Corcyra, 
or  on  any  of  the  dependencies  of  that  island, 
we  will  exert  onr  utmost  power  to  frustrate 
jour  attempt*^ 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate 
faostility,  did  not  deter  the  Corinthians  from 
surprising,  as  they  sailed  homeward,  the  town 
of  Anactorinm,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf^  which, 
in  the  time  of  harmony  between  the  colony  and 
parent  state,  had  been  built  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Corinth  and  Corcyra«  From  this  sea- 
port they  carried  off  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
Corcyrean  citizens,  and  eight  hundred  slaves. 
The  former,  added  to  the  captives  saved  dur- 
ing the  fury  of  the  sea-fight,  by  the  clemency 
or  the  avarice  of  a  few  Corinthian  captains, 
made  the  whole  prisoners  of  war  amount  to 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty ;  a  capture  which,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  produced  most 
important  and  lamentable  consequences  on  the 
fttture  fortune  of  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  having  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  their  reyolted  colony,  had  reason  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  its  powerful  ally.  Im- 
pressed with  this  terror,  they  laboured  with 
great  activity  and  with  unusual  secrecy  and 
nt„^«  address,  to  find  for  the  Athenian 
?|f  "P;  .    wnuum  employment  atiU  mote  in- 

A  C  432.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  Corcyrean  war. 
The  domestic  strength  of  Athens 
defied  assauH ;  but  a  people  who,  on  the  basis 
of  a  diminutive  territory  and  scanty  population, 
had  reared  such  an  extensive  fabric  of  empire, 
might  easily  be  wondded  in  their  foreign  do- 
pendencies,  which,  fbr  obvious  causes,  were 
ever  prone  to  novelty  and  rebellion.  The 
northern  shores  of  the  £gean  sea,  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Macedon, 
and  forming  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that 
kingdom,  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  stem 
authority  of  a  sovereign  whom  they  obeyed 
and  detested.  This  extensive  coast,  of  which 
the  subsequent  history  wijl  deserve  our  atten- 
tion, composed,  next  to  the  ^gean  i^ands  and 
colonies  of  Asia,  the  princip^  foreign  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  whole 
country  (naturally  divided  by  the  Thormaic 
and  Strymonic  gulfis  into  ^e  provinces  of 
Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  Pangieus)  stretched  in  a 
direct  line  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but 
the  winding  intricacies  of  the  coast,  indented 
by  two  great,  and  by  two  smaller  bays,  extend- 
ed, three  times  that  length ;  and  almost  every 
convenient  situation  was  occupied  by  a  Gre- 
cian sea-port.  But  neither  the  extent  of  above 
four  hundred  miles,  nor  the  extreme  populous- 
ness  of  the  maritime  parts,  formed  the  chief 
importance  of  this  valuable  possession.  The 
middle  divittoui  called  the  region  of  Chalcis, 

1  Tbucydid.  p.  37. 
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because  originally  peopled  by  a  city  of  that 
name  in  Euboea,  was  equally  fertile  and  de- 
lightful.   The    inland    country,    continually 
diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
afforded  aii  extreme  facility  of  ^ater  carriage; 
Amphipolis,   Acanthus,  Potidea,  and    many 
other  towns,  furnished  considerable  marts  of 
commerce  for  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  weU 
as  for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon ;  and  the  constant  demands  of 
the  merchant  excited  the  patient  industry  of 
the  husbandman.     This  beautiful  district  had, 
on  one  side,  the  blaik  mountains  of  Pangeus, 
and  on  the  other,  the*  green  vales  of  Pieria. 
The  /brmery  extending  ninety  miles  towards 
the  east  and  the  river  Nessus,  abounded  nei- 
ther in  com  nor  pasture,  but  produced  variety 
of  timber  proper  for  building  ships ;  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  mountain  contained 
rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wrought  by  the  Thracians  and  the 
Athenians,  but  of  which  the  full  value  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually 
extracted  from  them  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand   pounds    sterling.^    The    last    and 
smallest  division,  Pieria,  extended  fifty  miles 
along  the  Thermaic  gulf  to  the  confines  of 
Thessaly  and  Mount  Pindus.    The  towns  of 
Pydna  and  Methon^  enriched  the  shore  with 
the  benefits  of  arts  and  commerce.  Nature  had 
been  peculiarly  kind   to  the  inland  country, 
whose  shady  hills,  sequestered  walks  and  foun- 
tains, lovely  verdure,  and  tranquU  solitude, 
rendered  it,  in  the  fanciful  belief  of  antiquity, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  who  borrow- 
ed from  this  district  their  favourite  appellation 
of  Pierides.     According  to  the  same  poetical 
creed,  these  goddesses  might  well  envy  the 
mortal  inhabitants,  who«led  a  pastoral  life,  en- 
joyed happiness,  and  are  scarcely  mentioned  in 
history. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  such  the  divisions 
of  a  territory,  which  the  policy  and  resentment 
of  Corinth  encouraged  to  successful  rebellion 
against  tho  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Several 
maritime  communities  of  the  Chalcidic^'  took 
refuge  witiiin  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  a  town 
which  they  had  built  and  fortified,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and 
secure  situation,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus 
and  Amnius,  which  fiow  into  the  lake  Bolyce, 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  The 
neighbouring  city  of  Potidea,  a  colony  of  Co- 
rinth, and  govemed  by  annual  magistrates  sent 
from  the  motlier  country,  yet  like  most  esta« 
blishments  in  the  Chalcidic^,  a  tributary  con- 
federate^ of  Athens,  likewise  strengthened  its 
Walls,  and  prepared  to  revolt  But  the  Athe^ 
nians  anticipated  this  design,  by  sending  a  fleet 
of  thirty  sail,  which  having  entered  Uie  har- 
bour ot  Potidiea,  conmianded  the  citizens  to 

2  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p.  514. 

3  In  usins  the  name  of  Chdcidici  Ibavo  Ibilowed  die 
analogy  of  Uie  Greek  lanipoage  rather  thao  eomplisd  wttfa 
cutrtom ;  yet  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  coast,  uaoally 
called  the  rt^on  of  Chalcin,  sare  name  to  the  jirovince  of 
Cbalcidic^  in  Syria,  aa  Strabo  mentiona  in  hii  rixieenth 
book  ;  vrheroin  he  explains  how  tho  ptincipal  divialons  of 
Svria,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia,  came  to  bo  dbtiasnisbed, 
after  the  conioKts  of  Alexander,  by  Grecian  appellatloBB, 
borrowed  from  the  goof^phy  described  in  the  text 

4  l^vftftxxH  u?roTiA.i|('    Thucydid. 
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demoliBh  their  fortifications,  to  g^ve  hostages 
as  Becurity  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to 
dismiss  the  Corinthian  magistrates.  The  Poti- 
deans  artfully  requested  that  the  execution  of 
these  severe  commands  might  be  suspended 
until  they  had  time  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  and  to  remove  the  unjust  suspicions 
of  their  fidelity. 

The  weakness  or  avarice  of  Anchestratus, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  listened  to  this  deceitful 
^1  request,  and,  leaving  the  coast  of 

uiymp.  potidcea,  directed  the  operations  of 
A^r^^iM.  ***^  ««l^adro(^  Ugainst  places  of  less 
^^  importance,  not  sparing  the  depend- 
encies of  Macedon.  Meanwhile  tlie  Potiiiteans 
sent  a  public  but  illusive  embassy  to  Athens,, 
while  one  more  effectual  was  secretly  despatch- 
ed to  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  which  they  were  supplied  with  two 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Corinthian 
Aristeus,  a  brave  and  enterprising  general. 
These  troops  were  thrown  into  the  place  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  the 
Potidseans,  thus  reinforced,  sot  their  enemies  at 
defiance.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,*  the 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  forty  sail, 
with  a  large  body  o£  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Callias;  who,  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
Macedon,  found  the  squadron  of  Anchestratus 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Pydna.  Callias  judi- 
ciously exhorted  him  to  desist  from  that  enter- 
prise, comparatively  of  little  importance,  that 
the  united  squadrons  might  attack  PotidsBa  by 
sea,  while  an  Athenian  army  of  three  thousand 
citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of  allies,  assault- 
ed it  by  land^  This  measure  was  adopted ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  garrison  soon  ofiered  them  bat- 
tle, almost  on  equal  terms,  though  with  un- 
equal success.  Callias  however  Was  slain,  and 
succeeded  by  Phormio ;  who  conducting  a  fresh 
supply  of  troops,  desolated  the  hostile  territory 
of  Chalcis  and  Pieria ;  took  several  towns  by 
storm ;  and,  having  ravaged  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, besieged  the  city  of  Fotidiea. 

While  those  transactions  were  carrying  on  in 
the  north,  the  centre  of  Greece  was  shaken  by 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  Corinthians 
and  their  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  lost 
all  patience  when  their  citizens  w^re  blocked 
up  by  an  Athenian  army.  Accompanied  by 
the  deputies  of  several  republics  beyond  the 
isthmus,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  ar- 
rogance of  their  imperious  neighbour,  they  had 
recourse  to  Sparta,  whose  actual  power  and 
ancient  renown  justly  merited  the  first  rank  in 
the  confederacy,  but  whose  measures*  were 
rendered  slow  and  cautious  by  the  foresight 
and  peaceful  counsels  of  the  prudent  Archida- 
mus.  When  introduced  into  the  Spartan  as- 
sembly, the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
inveighed,  with  equal  bitterness,  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  Athens,  while  each  de- 
scribed and  exaggerated  the  weight  of  its  pecu- 


1  Ptatarch  (io  Peride)  aicribet  the  backwardnoM  of  the 
Bpaitaos  to  6ii|rage  io  war  to  the  advice  of  their  prioeipal 
ma^stratas,  bribed  by  Perielea,  who  wished  to  irnin  time 
Ibr  his  military  pr^aratioM;  a  report  aa  improbable  aa  an- 
other calumny,  that  thev  were  bribed  by  their  aliies  to  take 
ami  against  Athens  (Ariaioph.  in  Pace.)  The  eaoae  of 
their  irrasolation,  assigned  in  the  text,  is  conflimed  by  tin 
ssbisqiiaol  behsTiour  of  Arshidamus. 
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liar  grievances.  The  Megareans  tKinqilained 
that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  stem  unfeeling 
republic,  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  ports 
and  markets  of  Attica ;'  an  exclusion  which, 
considermg  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of 
their  own  rocky  district,  was  equivalent  to  de- 
priving them  of  the  first  necessaries  of  lifo. 
The  inhabitants  of  iEgina  explained  and  la- 
mented that,  in  defiance  of  recent  and  solemn 
treaties,  and  disregarding  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Grecian  policy,  die  Athenians  had  reduced 
their  unfortunate  island  into  the  most  deplora- 
ble condition  of  servitude. 

When  other  states  had  described  their  parti- 
cular sufferings,  ilie  Corinthians  last  arose,  and 
their  speaker  tlius  addressed  the  Lacedemo- 
nian assembly  :  ^^  Had  we  come  hither,  men  of 
Lacedsmon !  to  urge  our  private  wrongs,  it 
might  be  sufficient  barely  to  relate  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  and  present  years.  The 
revolt  of  Corcyra,  Uie  siege  of  Potidea,  are 
facts  which  speak  for  tlietoisolves ;  but  the 
thoughts  of  this  assembly  should  be  directed  to 
objects  more  important  than  particular  injuries, 
however  flagrant  and  enormous.  The  general 
oppressive  system  of  Athenian  poUcy, — ^it  is 
this  which  demands  your  most  serious  concern ; 
a  system  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  Grecian  freedom,  which  is  ready 
to  perish  through  your  supine  neglect.  That 
moderation  and  probity,  men  of  Sparta  1  for 
which  your  domestic  counsels  are  justly  famous, 
render  you  the  dupes  of  foreign  artifice,  and 
expose  you  to  become  the  victims  of  foreign 
ambition;  which,  instead  of  opposing  with 
prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nourished  by  unsea- 
sonable delay ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  fa- 
tal error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not  with 
the  infant  weakness,  but  with  the  matured  vi- 
gour of  your  enemies,  those  enemies,  who,  ever 
unsatisfied  witli  their  prcsbnt  measure  of  pros- 
perity, are  continually  intent  on  some  new 
project  of  aggrandizement.  How  difl*erent 
from  your  slow  procrastination  is  the  ardent 
character  of  the  Atlienians !  Fond  of  novelty, 
and  fertile  in  resources,  alike  active  and  vi- 
gilant, the  accomplishment  of  one  design  leads 
them  to  another  more  daring.  Desire,  hope, 
enterprise,  success,  follow  in  rapid  succession. 
Already  have  they  subdued  half  of  Greece; 
their  ambition  grasps  the  whole.  Rouse,  then, 
from  your  lethargy,  defend  your  allies,  invade 
Attica,  ipauitain  the  glory  of  Peloponnesus, 
that  sacred  deposit,  with  which  being  entrusted 
by  your  ancestors,  you  are  bound  to  transmit 
unimpaired  to  posterity.^* 

3  The  Mei;i(reAnH  were  accused  of  pioaghtnf  some  eon*  * 
secreted  lands :  tbey  were  apeused  of  harbouring  the  Athe- 
nian slaveii,  fuiritives,  and  exiles ;  other  causes  o^  eom- 
plaint  mt|{ht  easily  have  boon  discovered  or  invealed  hj 
their  powerful  neighbours,  who  were  provoked  that  such  a 
small  community  on  their  frontier  should  uniformlv  spurn 
^eir  authorit]r.  But  the  malignity  of  the  comic  waters  ^ 
the  times  ascribed  the  severe  decree  against  Megara  to  an 
event  equally  disgraceful  to  the  morab  of  their  couatry,  and 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  Pericles.  The  following  v 
are  translated  from  the  Aehamenses  of  Aristophanes : 

Juvenes  profecti  Megaram  ebrii  aufemst 
Simatham  ex  scortatione  noWlem : 
Megarensis  bine  populus  dolore  perictoa 
Furatnr  Aapasi*  duo  scorta  baud  impigsr: 
Hinc  initium  b^lli  proruptt 
Universis  Grascis  ob  tres  mefSlricQlas. 
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Several  AthenianB,  then  teshlm^  on  other  bu- 
aineee  at  Sparta,  desired  to  be  heutl  in  defence 
of  their  country.  Hquity  could  not  deny  the  re- 
qaect  of  these  voluntary  advocates,  who  spoke 
in  a  style  well  becoming  the  loftiness  of  their 
lopublic.  *  With  the  pride  of  superiority,  rather 
than  the  indignation  of  innocence,  they  affected 
to  despise  the  false  aspersions  of  their  adversa- 
ries ;  and,  instead  of  answering^  directly  t^e  nu- 
merous accusations  against  their  presumptuous 
abuse  of  power,  described,  with  swelling  enco* 
jniunis,  ^  the  illustrious  and  memorable  exploits 
«f  their  countrymen;  exploits  which  had  justly 
raised  them  to  apr«-emineBce,acknowledged  by 
their  allies,  uncontested  by  Sparta,  and  felt  by 
Persia.  When  it  became  the  dignity  of  Greece 
to  chastise  the  repeated  insults  of  that  ambitious 
empire,  the  Spartans  had  declined  the  conduct 
of  a  distant  war ;  Athens  had  assumed  the  aban- 
doned helm,  and,  after  demolishing  the  cruel 
dominion  of  Barbarians,  had  acquired  a  just  and 
lawful  sway  over  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  The  new  subjects  of  the  republic  were 
long  treated  rather  as  fellow-citizens,  than  as 
tributaries  and  slaves.  But  it  was  the  nature 
of  man  to  revolt  against  the  tuppottd  injustice 
of  his  equals,  rather  than  against  the  rtal  ty- 
ranny cf  his  masters.  This  circumstance,  so 
honourable  to  Athenian  lenity,  had  occasioned 
several  unprovoked  rebellions,  which  the  re- 
public had  been  compelled  to  punish  with  an 
exemplajy  severity.  The  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture commotions  had  lately  obliged  her  to  hold, 
with  a  firmer  hand,  the  reins  of  government, 
and  to  maintain  with  armed  power,  an  authority 
justlv  earned,  and  strictly  founded  in  nature,  of 
which  it  is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the  strong 
should  govern  the  weak.  If  the  Spartans,  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  treaties,  thought  proper 
to  oppose' this  immovable  purpose,  Athens  well 
knew  how  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and  would, 
doubtlesSf  uphold  her  empire  with  the  same 
valour  and  activity  by  which  it  had  been  es- 
Ublished.** 

Having  heard  both  parties,  the  assembly  ad- 
joarned,  without  forming  any  resolution.  But 
next  day,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  the  arrogance  and  usurpation  of 
Athens  had  already  violated,  the  peace,  and  that 
it  became  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  dignity 
of  Sparta,  no  longer  to  defer  hostilities.  This 
popular  current  was  vainly  opposed  by  the  ex- 
perienced wisdom  of  king  Archidamus,  who 
still  counselled  peace  and  moderation,  though 
his  courage  had  been  conspicuously  distinguish- 
ed in  every  season  of  danger.  He  exhorted  his 
countrymen  **not  to  rush  blindly  on  war,  with- 
out examining  the  resources  of  the  enemy  and 
their  own.  The  Athenians  were  powerful  in 
vhipR,  in  money,  in  cavalry,  and  in  arms;  of  all 
which  the  Lacedemonians  were  destitute,  or  at 
least,  but  feebly  provided.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion, therefore  they  had  received,  they  ought  in 
prudence  to  dissemble  their  resentment,  until 
they  could  effectually  exert  their  vengeance. 
The  present  crisis  required  negotiation ;  if  that 
ailed,  thesilent  preparation  of  a  few  years  would 
«Q«b]e  them  tq  take  the  field  with  well-founded 
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hopes  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  their  oon* 
federates."  Had  this  moderate  language  made 
any  impression  on  such  an  assembly,  it  would 
have  been  speedily  obliterated  by  the  blunt 
boldness  of  Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Ephori^ 
who  closed  the  debate.  ^  Men  of  Sparta !  Of 
the  long  speeches  of  the  Athenians  I  under- 
stand not  the  drift.  While  they  dwell  with 
studied  eloquence  on  their  own  praises^  they 
deny  not  their  having  injured  our  allies.  If  they 
behaved  weU  in  the  Persiaii  war,  and  now  otfur^ 
WM, their  degeneracy  is  only  the  more  apparent. 
But  then,  and  now,  we  are  still  the  same;  and 
if  we  would  support  our  character,  we  must  not 
overlook  their  injustice.  They  have  ships,  mo* 
ney,  and  horses;  but  we  have  good  allies,  whose 
interests  we  must  not  abandon.  Why  do  we 
deliberate,  while  our  enemies  are  in  arms?  Let 
us  take  the  field  with  ^>eed,  and  fight  with  all 
our  might."  The  acclamations  of  the  people 
followed,  and  war  was  resolved. 
Olvmn  Th^  resolution  was  taken  in  the 

IxxxvH  2.  ^®"''*®®'*^  y®*'  ^^ft®'  *^o  conclusion 
A  C  431  ^^  ^^  general  peace;  but  near  a 
twelvemonth  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
perest  measures  for  invading  Attica  could  be 
finally  adjusted  among  the  discordant  membera 
of  BO  numerous  a  confederacy.  It  consisted  of 
ail  the  seven  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Argos  and  Achaia,  the  first  of  which  from 
ambition,  and  tiio  second  perhaps  from  modera- 
tion,^ preserved,  in  the  beguaning  of  the  war,  a 
suspicious  neutrality.  Of  the  nine  northern  re- 
publics, Acamania  alone  declined  joining  the 
allies,  its  coast  being  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleets.  The  cities  of 
Naupactus  and  Platsea,  for  reasons  that  will 
soon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athe- 
nian protectors;  whose  cause  was  likewise  em- 
braced by  several  petty  princes  of  Thessaly.  But 
all  the  other  states  beyond  tlie  isthmus  longed 
to  follow  the  standard  of  Sparta,  and  to  humble 
the  aspiring  ambition  of  their  too  powerful 
neighbour. 

The  representatives  of  these  various  commu- 
nities having,  accoicLing  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
confederacy,  were  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
Corinthians,  wlio,  as  tlieir  colony  of  Potidsa 
was  still  closely  besieged,  laboured  to  accelerete 
reprisals  on  Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  most  ad- 
vantageous prospect  of  the  approaching  war. 
They  observed,  «  That  the  army  of  the  confe- 
deracy, exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  far  out- 
numbered the  enemy,  whom  they  excelled  still 
more  in  merit,  than  they  surpassed  in  number. 
The  one  was  composed  of  national  troops, 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  those  countries 
in  whose  government  they  had  a  share;  the 
other  chiefly  consisted  in  vile  mercenaries,  whose 
pay  was  their  government  and  their  country. 
If  supplies  of  money  were  requiuite,  the  allied 
states  would  doubtless  be  more  liberal  and  for- 
ward to  defend  their  interest  and  honour,  than 
the  reluctant  tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet 
their  servitude  and  chains:  and  if  still  more 

4  The  ambition  of  ArsM  i*  confirmed  hy  the  Mibaeqaont 
measuFM  of  that  republic ;  the  motleration  of  Anhaia  ia 
Buspected,  fVom  the  nature  of  the  Achcan  Iswa  which  will 
afterwarda  be  deacribed 
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money  shoald  be  wanted,  the  Delphic  and 
Olympic  treaeuies  afforded  an  inexhaustible  re- 
source, which  could  not  be  better  expended  than 
in  defending  the  aacred  cauae  of  justice  and  of 
Grecian  freedom."  In  order  to  gain  full  time, 
however,  for  settling  all  matters  among  them- 
selves, the  confederates  despatched  to  Athens 
various  overturesof  accommodation,  which  they 
well  knew  would  be  indignantly  rejected.  In 
each  embassy  they  rose  in  their  demands,  suc- 
cessively requiring  the  Athenians  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Potidosa;  to>epeal  their  prohibitory  de- 
cree against  Megara ;  to  withdraw  their  garrison 
from  JSgina;  in  fine,  to  declare  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  colon  ies.^ 

These  last  demands  were  heard  at  Athens  with 
a  mixture  of  rage  and  terror.  The  capricious 
multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved  and  ad- 
mired the  aspiring  views  of  Pericles,  now  trem- 
bled on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  he 
had  conducted  them.  They  had  hitherto  pushed 
the  siege  of  Potidsa  with  great  vigour,  but 
without  any  near  prospect  of  success.  They 
must  now  contend  with  a  numerous  confede- 
racy, expose  their  boasted  grandeur  to  the  doubt* 
ful  chance  of  war,  and  exchange  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  the  city  for  the  toils  and^ 
hardships  of  a  camp.  Of  these  discontented 
murmurs  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles 
greedily  availed  themselves,  to  traduce  the  cha- 
racter and  administration  of  that  illustrious 
statesman.  It  was  insinuated,  that,  sacrificing 
to  private  passion  the  interest  of  his  country, 
he  had  enacted  the  imperious  decree,  of  which 
the  alUes  so  justly  complained,  to  resent  the 
personal  injury  of  his  beloved  Aspasia,  whose 
family  had  been  insulted  by  some  licentious 
youths  of  Megara.3  DiopeiUies,  Dracontides, 
and  other  demagogues,  derided  the  folly  of 
taking  arms  on  such  a  frivolous  pretence,  and 
as  preparatory  to  the  impeachment  of  Pericles 
himself,  the  courts  of  justice  were  fatigued  with 
prosecutions  of  his  valuable  friends. 

The  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  Phidias  the 
statuary,  reflected  more  lustre  than  they  could 
derive  from  the  protection  of  any  patron.  The 
mixed  character  of  Aspasia  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  To  the  natural  and  sprightly 
graces  of  Ionia,  her  nati^  country,  she  added 
extraordinary  acoomplishments  of.  mind  and 
body ;  and  having  acquired  in  high  perfection 
the  talents  and  excellences  of  the  other  sex,  was 
accused  of  being  too  indifferent  to  the  honour 
of  her  own.  Scarcely  superior  in  modesty  to 
Phryne,  Thais,  or  Erigon^,^  her  wit,  her  know- 
ledge, and  her  eloquence,  excited  universal  ad- 


1  Bwidef  complyiof  with  the  deinandi  mentionad  in  the 
text,  the  Athenians  were  required  "  to  expel  the  deecendaoti 
of  thoae  impiuui  men  who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva.** This  alluded  to  an  event  which  happened  the  firat 
▼ear  of  the  45th  Olvmpiad,  or  598  years  before  Christ. 
CyloQ,  a  powerful  Athenian,  having  seized  the  ciudel,  and 
aspiring  at  royalty,  was  defeated  in  his  purpose  by  Mega- 
eles,  a  maternal  ancestor  of  Peiieles,  who  having  decoyed 
the  associates  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  butch- 
ered them  without  mercy,  and  with  too  little  respect  for 
the  privileges  of  Uiat  venerable  -sanctuary.  The  whole 
transaction  is  particularW  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of 
Solon.  The  renewal  ofsuch  an  antiquated  complaint,  at 
this  juncture,  pointed  particularly  at  Pericles,  and  showed 
the  opinion  which  the  Spartans  entertained  of  his  unrivalled 
influeiioe  and  authority. 

3  See  above,  pi  18S  3  See  above,  p.  175. 


miration  or  envy,^  while  the  beauty  of  her 
fancy  and  of  her  person  inspired  .more  tender 
sentiments  into  the  susceptible  breast  of  Peri- 
cles. She  was  reproached,  not  with  entertain- 
ing free  votaries  of  pleasure  in  her  family  (which 
in  that  age  was  regarded  as  a  very'  allowabla 
commerce,)  but  of  wducing  the  virtue  of  Athe- 
nian matrons;  a  crime  aeverely  punished  by  the 
laws  of  every  Grecian  republic  But  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  her  innocent,  ainee  the 
arguments  and  tears  of  her  lover  saved  her 
from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace,  at  a 
crisis  when  his  most  strenuous  exertiou  could 
not  prevent  the  banidimeiit  of  AnazagoiBA  and 
Phidias. 

The  former  was  accused  of  propagating  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  established  religion; 
the  latter  of  having  indulged  the  very  pardon- 
able vanity  (as  it  should  seem)  of  representing 
himself,  and  his  patron,  on  me  shield  of  hu 
admired  statue  of  Minerva.  There,  with  inimi- 
table art,  Phidias  had  engraved  the  renowned 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  warlike 
daughters  of  the  Thermodon  ;*  he  had  de* 
lineated  himself  in  the  figure  of  a  bald  old 
man  raising  a  heavy  stone  (an  allusion  to  his 
skill  in  architecture,)  while  -the  features  of 
Pericles  were  distinguished  in  the  countenance 
of  an  Athenian  chief,  bravely  combating  the 
queen  of  the  Amaaons,  though  his  elevated 
arm  hid  part  of  Che  face,  and  in  some  meaeore 
concealed  the  resemblance.''  For  this  fictitious 
crime,  Phidias  was  driven  from  a  dty  which 
had  been  adorned  by  the  unwearied  lahou«  of 
his  long  life,  and  debarred  beholding  those 
wonders  of  ut  which  his  sublime  genius  had 
created. 

The  accusation  of  the  principal  friends  of 
Pericles  paveH  the  way  for  his  own.  He  was 
reproached  with  embezzling  the  public  treesure ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  plain  fiicts  confounded  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved,  that 
his  private  expenses  were  justly  proportioned  to 
the  measure  t>f  his  patrimony;  many  instances 
were  brought  of  his  generous  contempt  of 
wealth  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, afler  the  strictest  examination,  that  his 
fortune  had  not  increased  since  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  exchequei:^  This  honourable  display 
of  unshaken  probity,  which  had  ever  formed  the 
basis  of  the  authority'  of  Pericles,  again  recon- 
ciled to  him  the  unsteady  affections  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  gave  irresistible  fbroe  to  that  famous 
and  fatal  speech,  which  unalterably  decided  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus. 

^  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians!  that  we 

4  Plato  in  Menox.  5  Lysias  Orat.  Funeb. 

6  Plut  in  Pericl.  et  Aristot.  de  Mund. 

7  This  testimony,  which  is  given  by  the  inpartisKty  of 
Thocydides,  destroys  at  once-  tne  nonieroas  asperaions  olf 
the  comic  poets  of  the  times,  which  have  been  copied  by 
Plutarch,  and  from  him  transcribed  by  modem  compilers. 
Pericles,  it  is  said,  raised  the  war  of  Pelopoiinesua, 
merely  for  his  own  coovenieDoe  and  safety ;  and  was  ea- 
courufed  to  this  measure  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman  AJ- 
eibiacMs,  then  a  boy ;  who,  calling  one  day  at  hit  house, 
was  refused  admittance,  "  because  Pericles  waa  oeeupied 
in  considerubg  bow  he  might  best  state  bis  accountn** 
"  Lei  him  rather  consider,"  said  the  sagaciooa  stripling, 
"how  to  give  no  account  at  all/'  Feriefes  took  the  IudI, 
and  involved  his  country  in  a  war,  which  allowed  no  time 
for  examining  the  public  expenditure.  Such  anecdotes  may 
amuse  those  who  can  believe  them. 
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vnist  not  obey  the  unjust  commands  pf  our  ene- 
miet*  I  am  still  fiimly  of  that  mind,  convinced 
■a  I  am  of  the  dangerous  Ticissitudes  of  war  and 
fortune;  and  that  human  hopes,  designs,  and 
punuits,  are  all  fleeting  and  fallacioas.  Yet,  in 
the  present  c^sis,  necessity  and  glory  should 
alike  fix  us  to  this  inunovable  resolution.  The 
decree  against  Megara,  which  the  first  embassy 
required  us  to  repeal,  is  not  the  cause  of  that 
i&ostile  jealousy  which  has  long  secretly  envied 
oar  greatneas,  and  which  has  now  more  openly 
conspired  our  destruction.  Yet  that  decree,  of 
^which  some  men  have  spoken  so  lightly,  in- 
volved the  honour  of  our  councils  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  empire.  By  pusillanimously  re- 
pealing it,  we  should  have  emboldened  that  ma- 
lij^nant  enmity,  which,  notwithstanding  our 
proper  firmness  in  the  first  instance,  has  yet 
smceeesively  risen  to  higher  and  more  arbitrary 
demands;  demands  which  merit  to  be  answered, 
laot  by  embassies,  but  by  arms. 

^The  flourishing  resources,  and  actual 
strength,  of  the  republic,  afford  us  the  most  flat- 
tmng  prospect  of  military  success.  Impregnably 
fortified  by  land,  our  shores  are  defended  by 
three  hundred  gallies;  besides  a  body  of  ca- 
'valry,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  together 
^th  two  thonsuid  archers,  we  can  immediately 
take  the  field  with  thirteen  thousand  pikemen, 
without  draining  our  foreign  garrisons,  or  di- 
minishing the  complete  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  who  defend  the  walls  and  for- 
tresses in  Attica.  The'  wealthy  seaports  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon ;  the  flourishing  colonies 
of  lona,  Eolia,  and  Doria;  in  a  word  the  whole 
extensive  coast  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  ac- 
knowledge by  annual  contributions,  the  so- 
vereignty of  our  guardian  navy,  whose  strength 
is  increased  by  the  ships  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Corcyra,  while  the  smaller  islands  furnish  us, 
according  to  their  ability,  with  money  and 
troops.  Athens  thus  reigns  queen  of  a  thou- 
sand^ tributary  republics,  and  notwithstanding 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  siege  of  Potideea, 
and  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city,  she 
possesses  six  thousand  talents  in  her  treasury. 

^  The  situation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the 
reverse.  Animated  by  rage,  and  emboldened 
by  numbers,  they  may  be  roused  to  a  transient, 
desultory  assault;  but  destitute  of  resources, 
and  divided  in  interests,  they  are  totally  inca- 
pable of  any  steady,  persevering  exertion.  With 
sixty  thousand  men  they  may  enter  Attica; 
and  if  our  unseasonable  courage  gives  them  an 
opportunity,  may  win  a  battle ;  but  unless  our 
rash  imprudence  assists  and  enables  them,  they 
cannot  possibly  prosecute  a  successfVil  war.  In- 
deed, Athenians !  I  dread  less  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  than  your  own  ungovernable  spirit.  In- 
stead of  being  seduced  from  your  security,  by 
a  vain  deore  to  defend,  against  superior  num- 
bers, your  plantations  and  villas  in  the  open 
country,  you  ought  to  destroy  these  superfluous 
possessions  with  your  own  hands.  To  you  who 
receive  the  conveniences  of  life  from  so  many 
distant  dependencies,  the  devastation  of  Attica 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  but  how  can 

8  Arktoph.  Veip.  He  nri,  that  twenty  thoMaod  Alhe- 
lUMie  might  live  aa  in  the  Eljaian  fields,  if  each  tributary 
city  undertook  to  provide  for  twenty  citizens.  V.  70S,  &c. 


your  enemies  repair,  how  can  they  stirvive,the 
devMtation  of  the  Peloponnesus.^  How  can 
they  prevent,  or  remedy,  this  fataT,  this  intoler- 
able calamity,  while  the  squadrons  of  Athens 
command  the  surroimding  seas  f  If  these  con- 
siderations be  allowed  their  full  weight ;  if  rea^ 
son,  not  passion,  conducts  the  war,  it  seems 
scarcely  in -the  power  of  fortune  to  rob  you.of 
victory.  Yet  let  us  answer  the  PeloponnesiaBs 
with  moderation,  ^  that  we  will  not  forbid  the 
Megareans  our  ports  and  markets,  if  the  Spar- 
tans, and  other  states  of  Greece,  abolish  their 
exclusive  and  inhospitable  .laws  :  that  we  will 
restore  independent  governments  to  such  citie» 
as  were  free  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  provided 
the  Spartans  engage  to  follow  our  example :: 
that  we  are  ready  to  submit  all  difierences  t6> 
the  impartial  decision  of  any  equitable  tribunal; 
and  that,  although  these  condescending  over- 
tures be  rejected,  we  will  not  commence  hostili- 
ties, but  are  prepared  to  repel  them  with  our 
usual  vigour."9  The  assembly  murmured  ap- 
plause; a  decree  was  proposed  and  ratified; 
the  ambassadors  returned  home  with  the  re- 
ply dictated  by  Pericles ;  which,  moderate  as  it 
seemed  to  the  AUienian  statesman,  sounded  Uke 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  to  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  allies. 

Olvmo  ^^  months  after  the  battle  of 

•^    .V  a    Potidca,  the  Thebans,  who  were 
A  C^^^l    ^^^  niotit  powerful  and   the  most 
M     '7th  '  ^^'^^  ^^  these  allies,  undertook  a 
^^  military  enterprise  against  the  small 

but  magnanimous  republic  of  Platea.  Though 
situate  in  the  heart  of  Boeotia,  amidst  nu- 
merous and  warlike  enemies,  the  Plateans  still 
preserved  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  Athens^ 
whose  toils  and  triumphs  they  had  shared  in 
the  Persian  war.  Yet  even  this  feeble  commu- 
nity, surroimded  on  every  side  by  hostile  Boeo- 
tians, was  not  exempted  fix>m  domestic  discord. 
N'auclides,  the  perfidious  and  bloody  leader  of 
an  aristocratical  faction,  engaged  to  betray  the 
Platiean  gates  to  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  pro- 
vided they  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  demo« 
cracy,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  his  political 
adversaries,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
foes.  Eurymachus,  a  noble  and  wealthy  The- 
ban,  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
this  sanguinary  agreement  had  been  contracted, 
entered  Platea  with  three  hundred  of  his  coun- 
trymen, at  the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  ])ut^ 
regardless  of  their  promise  to'Nauclides,  who 
expected  that  they  would  break  tumultuously 
into  the  houses,  and  butcher  his  enemies,  the 
Thebans  formed  regularly  in  arms,  and  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  market-place,  having  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the  citixens 
indiscriminately  to  become  allies  .to  Thebes. 
The  Platieans  readily  accepted  a  proposal, 
which  delivered  them  from  the  terror  of  imme- 
diate death.  But  while  they  successively  rati- 
fied the  agreement,  they  observed,  with  mixed 

■    II  I  Mil     III  I 

9  In  examining  the  vpeeeh  aaeribed  to  Pericles,  00  this 
ocpajion,  b^  Thacydides,  the  attentive  reader  will  per- 
ee^ve  that  it  mippocei  the  knowledge  of  leverai  eveatt 
omitted  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  that  htitorian,  but 
which  are  caretiillv  nslated  in  the  text.  The  En^ieh 
Speech  ia  iharter  than  the  Greek,  bat  eootsina  mon  in- 
formation, collected  from  Plutarch,  Diodomi,  Aristo- 
phauce,  and  the  Sud  book  of  Thucydidee  hiauelf. 
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'  afawne  and  joy,  that  durkneoi  and  autpriae  had 
greatly  augmented  the  number  of  the  con- 
apiratora.  Encouraged  by  thia  diacovery,  they 
aecretly  deapatched  a  meaaenger  to  Athena; 
and,  while  they  expected  the  aaaiatance  of  their 
diatant  protector,  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untried  for  their  own  deliverance. 

The  night  waa  apent  in  an  operation  not  leaa 
daring  than  extraordinary.    Aa  they  could  not 
aaaemble  in  the  atreeta  without  alarming  aua- 
picien,  they  dog  through  the  interior  walla  of 
their  houaest  and  fortified  the  outward  in  the 
beat  manner  the  time  would  allow,  with  their 
plougha,  carta,  and  other  inatrumenta  qf  hua- 
bandry.  '  Before  day-break  the  work  waa  com- 
plete ;  when,  writh  one  conaent,  they  ruahed 
fiirieiialy  againat  the  enemy,  the  women  and 
ohildren  animating  with  horrid  ahrieka  and 
geaturea  the  efforta  of  their  rage.   It  waa  night, 
and  a  atorm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented 
the  gloomy  terrora  of  the  battle.    The  Thebana 
were  anacqualnted  with  the  ground ;  above  a 
hundred  &11^  near  two  hun£«d  fled  in  trepi'> 
dation  to  a  lofty  and  apacioua  tower  adjoining 
the  walla,  which  they  mistook  for  one  of  the 
gatea  of  the  city.  In  the  firat  movementa  of  re- 
aentment,  the  Platsana  prepared  to  bum  them 
alive ;  but  a  moment*8  reflection  deterred  them 
from  thia  dangerous   cruelty.    Meanwhile   a 
conaiderable  body  of  Thebana  advanced   to- 
*  warda  Platasa,  to  co-operate  with  their  country- 
men. Their  prosreaa  would  have  been  hastened 
by  a  fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related  the 
miacarriage  of  the  enterpriae,  had  not  the  heavy 
rain  ao  much  awelled  the  Asopus,  that  an  un- 
uaual  time  was  apent  in  crossing  that  river. 
They  had  scarcely  entered  the'  Platsan  terri- 
tory, when  a  second  messenger  informed  them, 
that  their  unfortunate  companions  were  all 
killed  or  taken  piisonors.    Upon  thia  intelli- 
gence they  paused  to  consider,  whether^  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  Platean  walla,  where  they 
could  not  perform  any  immediate  aervice,  they 
ought  not,  aa  an  easier  enterprise,  to  seise  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  who  were  dispersed  over 
their  villages  in  the  open. country. 

But  while  they  deliberated  on  this  measure,  a 
Platoan  herald  arrived,  complaining  of  the  un- 
juat  and  moat  unexpected  infraction  of  the 
peace,  by  a  daring  and  atrocious  conspiracy  ; 
commanding  the  Thebans  immediately  to  leave 
the  territory  of  Plataaa,  if  they  hoped  to  de- 
Irver  their  fellow  citizens  from  captivity  ;  and 
denouncing,  if  they  refused  compliance,  that 
their  countrymen  would  inevitably  be  punished 
with  a  cni^l  death.  Thia  stratagem,  not  less 
audacious  than  artful,  prevailed. on  the  enemy 
to  repsM  the  Asopus,  while  the,  Platieans  lost 
not  a  moment  to  assemble  within  their  walls  the 
scattered  inhabitanta  of  their  fields  and  villas ; 
and  braving  the  Theban  resentment,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  which  they  had  rendered  impo- 
tent, massacred  the  unhappy  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom 
waa  EurymachuB,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
expedition.  After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance, 
they  strengthened  the  works  of  the  place;  tran»> 
ported  their  wivea  and  children  to  the  tributary 
ialaada  of  Athena ;  and  that  they  might  more 
aecnrely  nuftain  the  expected  aiege,  required 


and  received  from  that  republic  a  plentiful  tap- 
ply  of  proviaiona,  and  a  conaiderahle  reinforce- 
meat  of  troopa. 

A  C  431        '^^^  a  word  waa  now  drawn,  and 
both  parties  aeemed  eager  to  exert 
their  utmost  strength.  The  Spartans  summoned 
their  confederates'  to  the  Isthmus ;  demanded 
money  and  ships  from  their  Italian  and  Sicilian 
colonies ;  and  solicited  assistance  from  the  Per- 
sian monarch  Artaxerxes,  andirom  Perdiccaa 
king  of  Macedon  ;  both  of  whom  naturally  re- 
garded the  Athenians  as  dangerous  neighbours, 
and  ambitious  invadeis  of  dieir  coasts.     The 
people  of  Athens  also  cof^descended  to  crave 
the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and  actually  contracted 
an  allianoe  with  Sitalces,  the  warlike  chief  of 
the  Odrysians,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  upper  Thrace.     They  required  at  the 
same  time  an  immediate  supply  of  cavalry  from 
their  Thessallan  allies,  while  their  fleet  already 
cruised  along  the  Coast  of  Peloponneaua,  to 
confirm  the  ndelity  of  the  aurrounding  islands ; 
an  object  deemed  essential  to  the  succeaaful  in- 
vaaion  of  that  territory.     The  unexperienced 
youth,  extremely  humeroua  in  most  republics 
of  Greece,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  war. 
The  aged  saw  and  dreaded  the  general  commo- 
tion, darkly  foretold,  aa  they  Uiought,  by  an- 
cient oracles  and  prophecies,  but  clearly  and 
recently  announced,  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
sacred,  and  hitherto  immovable  island  of  De- 
les.   Such  was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that 
only  a  few  weeks  afler  the  surprise  of  Plataea, 
the  Lacedemonian  confederates  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand,  assembled  from  the  north 
and  south,  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.     The 
several  communities  were  respectively   com- 
manded by  leaders  of  their  own  appointment ; 
but  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  waa  in- 
trusted to  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king. 

*  In  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  prince  warmly 
approved  their  alacrity  in  taking  tlie  field,  and 
extolled  the  greatnesa  and  bravery  of  an  army, 
the  most  numeroua  and  beat  provided  that  had 
ever  followed  the  standard  of  any  Grecian  ge- 
neral. Yet  their  preps  rations,  however  extraor- 
dinary, were  not  greater  than  their  enterprise 
required.  They  had  waged  war  with  a  people 
not  less  powerful,  tlian  active  and  daring  ;  who 
had  discernment  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  im- 
prove, every  opportunity  of  advantage;  and 
whose  resentment  would  be  as  much  inflamed, 
as  their  pride  would  be  wounded,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  invasion  and  hostility.  It  seemed 
probable,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  allow 
their  lands  to  be  wasted,  without  attempting  to 
defend  them.  The  confederates,  therefore, 
roust  be  always  on  their  guard;  their  disci- 
pline must  be  strict,  regular,  and  uniform  ;  to 
elude  the  skill,  and  to  oppose  the  strength  of 
Athens,  demanded  their  utmost  vigilance  and 
activity., 

Archidamua,  afler  leading  hia  army  into  At- 
ti(s&,  seems  blamable  in  allowing  their  martial 
ardour  to  evaporate  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
0Gno6,  the  strongest  Athenian  town  towards 
the  southern  frontier  of  Boeotia.  This  tedious 
and  unaucoeaaful  operation  enabled  the  Athe- 
niana  to  complete,  without  interruption,  the 
aingular  plan  of  defence  ao  ably  traced  by  the 
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bold  genius  of  Pericles.  They  hastened  the 
d«aolation  of  their  own  fields ;  demolished  their 
delightful  gardens  and  viUas,  which  it  had  been 
their  pride  to  adotn ;  and  tranqiorted,  either  to 
Athene  or  the  isles,  their  valuable  effects,  their 
cattle,  furnitDtre,  and  even  the  iVanies  of  their 
houses..  The  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
csountry  towns,  and  villages,  where  the  more 
opulent  Athenians  commonly  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  flocked  to  the  capital,  which 
Mras  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence,  though  not  of  accommodation,  for  such  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers,  with  their 
families,  slaves,  or  servants.  Many  people  o£ 
lower  rank,  destitute  of  private  dwellings,  were 
obliged  to  occupy  the  public  halls,  the  graves 
and  temples,  the  walls  and  battlements.  Even 
persons  of  distinction  were  narrowly  and 
meanly  lodged  ;  an  inconvenience  severely  felt 
by  men  accustomed  to  live  at  large  in  the 
country,  in  rural  ease  and  elegance.  But  re- 
sentment against  the  public  enemy  blunted  the 
sense  of  personal  hardship,  and  silenced  the 
voice  of  private  complaint. 

Mean  while,  the  confederate  army,  having 
raised  the  siege  of  CEno^  advanced  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Attica ;'  and,  within  eighty 
days  after  the  surprise  of  Platsa,  invaded  the 
Oliamn  Thriaslan  plain,  the  richest  oma- 
Ix  XV 1  2-  nic'it  of  the  Athenian  territory. 
A  C  ^431  ^^^^'^^  wasted  that  valuable  dis- 
'  trict  with  fire  and  sword,  tbey  pro- 
ceeded to  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  Achar- 
nsB,  the  largest  borough  in  the  province,  and 
only  eight  miles  distant '  from  the  ~  capital. 
There  they  continued  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  gradually  demolishin|r  the  houses  and 
plantations,  and  daily  exercising  every  act  of 
rapacious  cruelty,  with  a  view  either  to  draw 
the  enemy  to  a  battle,  or  to  discover  whether 
they  were  unalterably  determined  to  keep 
within  their  walls;  a  resolution,  which,  if 
clearly  ascertained,  would  enable  the  invaders 
to  proceed  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  and 
to  carry  on  their  ravages  with  security,  even  to 
the  gates  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  na- 
val preparations,  had  exerted  an  unconunon 
degree  of  patience  and  self-command.  But 
their  unruly  passions  could  (lo  longer  be  re- 
strained, when  they  learned  the  proceedings  in 
Achamee.  The  proprietors  of  that  rich  and  ex- 
tensive district  boasted  that  they  alone  could 
send  three  thousand  brave  spearmen  into  the 
field,  and  lamented,  that  they  should  remain 
cooped  up  in  dishonourable  confinement,  while 
their  possessions  fell  a  prey  to  a  hostile  in- 
vader. Their  animated  complaints  inflamed 
the  kindred  ardour  of  the  Athenian  youth.  It 
appeared  unworthy  of  those,  who  had  so  often 
ravaged  with  impunity  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  patiently  to  behold  the  desolation 
of  Uieir  own.  Interested  priests  announced  ap- 
proaching calamity  ;  seditions  orators  clamour- 
ed against  the  timid  councils  of  Pericles ;  the 
impetuous  youth  required  their  general  to  lead 
them  to  battle.  Amidst  this  popular  commo- 
tion, tlie  accomplished  general  and  statesman 
remained  uiuioved,  bravely  resisting  the  storm, 
or  dexterously  eluding  its  force.    Though  de- 


termined not  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  he  seasonably  employed  the  Athe- 
nian and  Thessalian  cavalry'  to  beat  up  their 
quarters,  to  intercept  their  conveys,  to  harass, 
surprise,  or  cut  off  their  advanced  parties. 
While  these  enterprises  tended  to  divert  or  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ^j 
sail  ravaged  the  defenceless  coast  of  Pelopoob- 
nesus.  A  squadron,  less  numerous,  made  a  de- 
scent on  Locris,  The  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
£gina  were  driven  from  their  possessions,  and 
an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  in  that  island. 
The  wretched  fugitives,  whose  countvy  had 
long  rivalled  Athens  itself  in  wealth,  commerce, 
and  naval  power,  received  the  maritime  dis- 
trict of  Thyrea'  from  the  bounty  of  their  Spar- 
tan protectors. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings,  and  still 
more  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  engaged  the 
confederates  to  return  to  their  respective  re- 
publics^ Having  advanced  bv  the  eastern,  they 
retired  along  the  western,  frontier  of  Attida ; 
every  place  in  their  line  of  march  experiencing 
the  fattl  effects  of  their  resentment  or  rapacity. 
Soon  after,  their  retreat,  Pericles,  towards  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  led  out  the  Athenians  to 
ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  province 
of  Megara.  The  invading  army  was  accident- 
ally observed  by  the  fleet,  while  it  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  sailors 
hastened  to  share  the  danger  and  plunder. 
The  whole  Athenian  force  thus  amounted  to 
near  twenty  thousand  zi^en ;  a  number  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  industrious  Me-, 
garians  of  the  hope  of  a  scanty  harvest,  earned 
with  infinite  toil  and  care,  in  their  narrow  un- 
fruitful territory. 

The  winter  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  expedition  on  either  side.  The  Co- 
rinthians, long  inured  to  the  sea  in  all  seasons, 
carried  on  indecisive  hostilities  against  the 
Athenian  allies  in  Acamania.  During  this  in- 
active portion  of  the  year,  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  their  enemies,  werjB  employed  in  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  the  dead,  with  much 
funend  pomp,  and  high  encomiums  on  their 
Valour  ;3  in  distributing  the   prizes  of  merit 


1  Thii  dittriet  lajF  od  the  frontier  of  the  ArgiT«  and  Lai. 
eedismonian  territoryt  and  was  long  an  object  of  conten- 
tion between  those  republics.    Bee  p.  80. 

8  This  mournful  solemnity,  as  practised  by  the  Athenians, 
is  described  by  Thuevdides,  I.  ii.  p.  120,  et  peq.  The  bonea 
of  the  deceased  ,weft  brought  to  a  tubemacle  prerioosiy 
erected  for  receiving  them.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
flineral,  they  were  conveyed  fiom  thence  in  cyprees  eoffina, 
dravm  on  earrkifes,  one  for  each  tribe,  to  the  public  ■oput- 
chre  in  the  Qsramicus,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  or  thh 
city.  The  relations  of  the  dead  decked  out  the  remains  of 
their  fHends,  as  they  Judged  most  proper^  (See  Ljpsiaa 
against  Asoratus.)  One  empty  bier  was  drawn  along  in 
honour  or  those  whose  bodies  bad  oojt  been  recovered. 
Persons  of  every  age,  and  of  either  sex,  citjsens  and  stras> 
gen,  attended  this  solemnity.  Whes  the  bones  wore  d». 
posited  in  the  earth,  some  cUisen  of  dignitv  and  merit, 
named  by  the  state,  mounted  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  pronounced 
the  panegyric  of  tlie  deceased,  of  tneir  ancestors,  and  the 
Atlieniao  republic.  On  this  occssion,  Perides  himself  had 
been  appointed  to  that  aolemn  ofDee.  I^e  performed  it  with 
great  dignity.  His  speech,  eontainiqg  almost  as  many 
ideas  as  wotds,  is  infapable  of  abridgment ;  nor  does  its 
nature  admit  the  insertion  of  it  entire  in  the  present  history. 
In  which  eloquence  is  merely  considered  as  an  uistnunent 
of  government,  and  such  speeches  only  introdaoed  as  in- 
ilaenoed  putrfic  resolutiona  apd  measiires.  It  la,  howwer, 
woitliy  of  observation,  that  his  magnificent  display  of  Hm 
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waong  the  mrvivingr  warrion;  in  confirming 
their  reepective  aUianoee;  and  in  fbrtifyin|r 
mioh  plaoee  on  their  frontier  at  seemed  most 
exposed  to  military  excnrnow,  or  .naval  de- 
•cents. 

Tile  return  of  sommer  brought  back  into  At- 
tica the  Peloponnesian  invaders;  but  it  like- 
■wise  introduced  a  far  more  dreadful  calamity. 
A  r  Afif\  A  destructive  pestilence,  engendered 
A.  v..  4JU.  .^  ^Ethiopia,  infected  Egypt,  and 
spread  over  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  History  does  not  explain  by 
what  means  this  fatal  cUsorder  was  communi- 
cated to  Greece.  The  year  had  been  in  other 
respects  remai^ably  heaJthfaL  As  the  disseise 
first  appeared  in  the  ^ireos,  the  principal 
Athenian  harbour,  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  imported  from  the  east, 
«ither  by  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  or  by 
the  ships  of  war,  which  annually  sailed  to  that 
quarter,  in  order  to  levy  money  on  the  tiibutary 
cities.  When  its  miserable  symptoms  broke 
out  in  the  Pineus,  the  inhabitants  suspected 
that  the  enemy  had  poieoned  their  wells.  But 
it  soon  extended  over  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  the  popu- 
lous streets  which  surrounded  the  citadel. 

The  malady  appeared  under  various  forms, 
in  different  constitutions ;  but  its  specific  symp- 
toms were  invariably  the  same.  It  began  with 
a  bummg  heat  in  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  red 
and  inflamed ;  the  tongue  and  mouth  had  the 
colour  of  blood.  The  pain  and  inflammation 
descended  to  the  breast  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish ;  the  skin  was  covered  with  ulcers ;  the 
body  of  a  livid  red  ;  the  external  heat  not  sen- 
sible to  the  touch,  but  the  internal  so  violent, 
that  the  slightest  covering  could  not  be  endured. 
An  insatiable  thirst  was  a  universal  symptom ; 
and,  when  indulged,  indreased  the  disorder. 
When  the  bowels  were  attacked,  the  patient 
soon  perished  through  debility.  Some  lived 
eeven  or  nine  days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with 
apparent  remains  of  strength.  The  life  was 
saved,  when  the  internal  vigour  diverted  the 
course  of  the  disease  towards  the  extremities. 
Those  who  once  recovered  were  never  danger- 
ously attacked  a  second  time,  from  which  they 
conceived  a  vain  hope  of  proving  thenceforth 
superior  to  every  bodily  infirmity.  The  disorder, 
which  was  always  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
treme dejection  of  spirits,  oilen  impaired  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory.  All  reme- 
dies, human  and  divine,  were  employed  in  vain 
to  stop  the  progress  of  this  fatal  contagion. 
The  miserable  crowds  expired,  in  the  temples, 
preferring  unavailing  prayers  to  the  gods.  A 
shocking  spectacle  was  seen  round  tlie  sacred 
fountains,  where  multitudes  lay  dead,  or  perish- 
ing in  agonizing  torture,  ^t  length  all  medical 
assistance  was  despised,'  and  all  religious  cere- 


advantafes,  the  necurity,  and  tho  friory  of  Athena,  forms  a 
itriking  contrast  with  the  unexpected  calamitio*  which 
■oon  overwhelmed  hia  unhappy  country. 

1  The  rappoaed  decree  oi  the  Athenians  in  favour  of 
Hippocrates,  says,  that  his  scholars  showed  tho  means  hoth 
of  preventing  and  curing  the  plague.  Tm*;  xen  di««7iis<c 
urpmKmf  itm^tuzmTist  rev  Knftov ;  and  again,  Ox-m;  ti 
iMTfiM  Soiatrm  UT^mKm^  vot^it  tov(  nnfurovrx;.  Hippo- 
oates,  p.  190Q.  This  decree  therefore,  as  well  as  the  letters 
of  Hippocrates,  mentioning  the  plague  of  Athens,  are  un- 
queationably  spurious.    The  malady  is  minutely  described 


monies  neglected.  Continually  sufiering  or 
apprehending  the  most  dreadful  ralamities,  the 
Atiienians  became  equally  regardless  of  laws 
human  and  divine.  The  fleeting  moment  on!  j 
was  theirs.  About  the  future  they  felt  no  eon- 
cem,  nor  did  they  believe  it  of  concern  to  the 
gods,  since  all  alike  perished,  guilty  or  inno- 
cent Decency  no  longer  imposing  respect, 
the  only  pumuit  was  that  of  present  pleasure. 
To  beings  of  an  hour,  the  dread  of  punishment 
formed  no  restraint ;  to  victims  of  misery,  con- 
science presented  no  terrors.  Athens  thus  ex- 
hibited at  once  whatever  is  most  afflicting  in 
wretchedness,  and  most  miserable  in  vice, 
uniting  to  the  rage  of  disease  the  more  destruc- 
tive fury  of  unbridled  passions. 

While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  these  accumu- 
lated evils,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  an 
Olvmo  implacable  enemy.  On  the  present 
IxZcvii  3.  <^<^<^^ionf  1^®  confederates  advanced 
A  r  Afu\  ^yo^^  Athens ;  they  destroyed 
A.  v^.  -wu.  jjjj^  ^^j.j^  ^f  ^^  rainen  on  Mount 

Laurium ;  and,  having  ravaged  all  that  south- 
em  district,  as  well  as  the  coast  opposite  to 
Eubcea  and  Naxos,  they  traced  a  line  of  devas- 
tation along  the  Marathonian  shores,  the  fi;!o- 
rious  scene  of  an  immortal  victory,  obtained  by 
the  valour  of  Athens,  in  defence  of  thtMe  very 
states  by  which  her  own  territories  were  now 
so  cruelly  desolated. 

If  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  not 
superior  to  every  assault  of  fortune*  the  manly 
soul  of  Pericles  must  have  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  such  multiplied  calamities.  But  his 
fortitude  still  supported  him  amidst  the  flood  of 
public  and  domestic  wo.  With  decent  and 
magnanimous  composure,  he  beheld  the  un- 
happy fate  of  his  numerous  and  flourishing 
family,  successively  snatched  away  by  the  ra- 
pacious pestilence.  At  the  funeral  of  the  last 
of  his  sons,  he  dropped,  indeed,  a  few  reluctant 
tears  of  paternal  tendemeas.  But,  ashamed  of 
this  momentary  weakness,  he  bent  his  unde- 
jected  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republic. 
Having  collected  a  hundred  Athenian,  together 
with  fifty  Chian  or  Lesbian  vessels,  he  sailed 
through  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  ravaged  the  un- 
protected coasts  of  Elis,  Aigos,  and  Laconia. 
While  this  armament  weighed  anchor  in  the 
Pineus,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,' 
which  terrified  the  superstitious  mariners,  whose 
minds  were  already  clouded  by  calamity.  The 
pilot  of  the  admiral^s  galley  betrayed  the  most 
immanly  cowardice,  when  Pericles,  throwing  a 
cloak  before  his  eyes,  asked,  whether  the  ob- 
scurity surprised  him.  The  pilot  answering 
him  in  the  negative,  ^  Neither,'*  rejoined  Peri- 
cles, **  ought  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  revolving  planet,  which 
intercepts  its  light" 

Having  arrived  on  the  Argolic  coast,  the 


by  Thncydidfis,  1-  ii.  c.  xlvii.  by  Lncrctihs,  1.  vi.  ver.  1136, 
etscq.  Oiodorus,  I.  ilfi.  AiWen  widely  from  th«m  both, 
probably  having  copied  from  Enhorus  and  Theopoaipos. 
Hippocrates  has  several  cases  of  the  plague  fh>m  Thasoa, 
Abdora,  &:c.  but  not  one  ftom  Athens.  Bee  Hippocrat.  de 
Morbifl  Kpidera. 

S  Plutarch,  in  Periele.  But  as  Thoeydidea  raentiooa  m 
such  eclipse  that  summer,  although  extremely  attentive  ia 
recording  Ruch  phenomena,  I  would  not  warrant  the  vhto- 
noiogy  oT  Plutarch. 
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Athanians  hud  nege  to  the  ncred  city-  Epi- 
daarus,  whose  inhabitants  gloried  in  the  pecu- 
liar favoar  of  JEscolapiua  The  plague  again 
Olvmo  breaking  oat  in  the  fleet,  was  na- 
ymp.  iQ^gj]^  Qseribed  to  the  rengeance 
AC  "4^  of  that  offended  divinity.  They 
.     .  40V*  f^^g^  ijiQ  giege  of  Epidaurus ;  nor 

i^ere  th«r  operations  more  soocesBful  against 
Tnazene,  Hermion^,  and  other  Peloponnesian 
cities.  They  took  only  the  small  fortress  of 
PrasiiB,  a  sea-port  of  Laconia;  after  which  they 
returned  to  the  Pineus,  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, and  without  having  performed  any  thing 
that  cdrresponded  to  the  greatness  of  the  arma- 
ment, or  the  public  expectation. 

The  Athenian  expedition  into  Thrace  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  Into  that  country 
Agrnon  conducted  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
to  co«operate  with  Phormio  in  the  siege  of  Po- 
tidsea*  But  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  lost 
one  thousand  and  fifty  men  in  the  plague ;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  his  expedition  was,  to 
infect  the  northern  army  with  that  melanchQly 
disorder. 

These  multiplied  disasters  reduced  the  Athe- 
liians  to  despair.  Their  sufferings  exceeded 
example  and  belief^  while  they  were  deprived 
of  the  only  expected  consolation,  the  pleasure 
of  revenge.  The  bulk  of  the  people  desired 
peace  on  any  terms.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Sparta,  but  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  The 
orators  clamoured,  and  traduced  Pericles.  The 
undisceming  populace  ascribed  their  misfor- 
tunes to  the  unhappy  effect  of  his  councils ;  but 
his  magnanimity  did  not  yet  forsake  him,  and, 
for  the  last  time,  he  addressed  the  assembly : 
M  Tour  anger,  Athenians !  occasions  no  surprise, 
because  it  comes  not  unexpected.  Tour  com- 
plaints excite  no  resentment,  because  to  com- 
plain is  the  right  of  the  miserable.  Yet  as  you 
mistake  both  the  cause  and  the  measure  of 
your  present  calamity,  I  will  venture  to  expose 
such  dangerous,  and,  if  not  speedily  corrected, 
such  fatal  errors.  .  The  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  war  1  have  often  had  occasion  to  explain : 
it  is  just  that  you,  who'  have  protected  and 
saved,  should  govern  Greece ;  it  is  necessary, 
if  you  would  assert  your  pre-eminence,  that 
you  should  now  resist  the  Peloponnesians.  On 
maintaining  this  resolution,  not  your  honour 
only,  but  your  safety,  depends.  The  sovereignty 
of  Greece  cannot,  like  an  empty  pageant  of 
grrandeur,  be  taken  up  writh  indifference,  or 
without  danger  laid  down.  That  well-earned 
dominion,  which  you  have  sometimes  exercised 
tyrannically,  must  be  upheld  and  defended, 
otherwise  you  must  submit,  without  resource, 
to  the  resentment  of  your  injured  allies,  and 
the  animosity  of  your  inveterate  enemies.  The 
hardships,  to  which  you  were  exposed  from  the 
latter,  I  foresaw  and  foretold ;  the  pestilence, 
that  sudden  and  improbable  disaster,  it  was 
impossible  for  human  prudence  to  conjecture ; 
vet  great  and  unexpected  as  our  calamities 
nave  been,  and  continue,  they  are  still  acci- 
dental and  transitory,  while  the  advantages  of 
this  necessary  war  are  permanent,  and  its  glory 
will  be  immortal.  The  greatness  of  that  em- 
pire which  we  strive  to  uphold,  extends  beyond 
the  territories  of  our  most  distant  allies.    Of 
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the  two  elements,  destined  for  the  use  of  men, 
the  sea  and  the  land,  we  absolutely  command 
the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingrdom,  or  republic, 
or  confederacy,  that  pretends  to  dispute  our  do- 
minion. Let  this  consideration  elevate  our 
hopes;  and  personal  afflictions  will  disappear 
at  the  view  of  public  prosperity.  Let  us  bear, 
with  resignation,  the  strokes  of  providence  ; 
and  we  shall  repel,  with  vigour,  the  assaults  of 
your  enemies.  It  is  the  hereditary  and  glo- 
rious distinction  of  our  republic,  never  to  yield^ 
to  adversity.  We  have  defied  danger,  expended 
treasure  and  blood ;  and,  amidst  obstinate  and 
formidable  wars,  augmented  the  power,  and 
extended  the  fame,of  a  city  unrivalled  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  splendour,  and  governed  hy 
laws  and  institutions  worthy  its  magnificence 
and  renown.  If  Athens  must  perish,  (as  what 
human  grandeur  is  not  subject  to  decay?)  let 
her  never  fall,  at  least,  through  our  pusil- 
lanimity ;  a  fail  that  would  cancel  the  merit  of 
our  former  virtue,  and  destroy  at  once  that 
edifice  of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  work  of 
ages  to  rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours 
are  no  more ;  whenlhe  terror  of  our  navy  shall 
have  ceased,  and  our  external  magnificence 
fallen  to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athens  shall  re^ 
main.  This  is  the  prize  which  I  have  hitherto 
exhorted,  and  still  exhort  you  to  defend,  re- 
gardless of  the  clamours  of  sloth,  the  suspicions 
of  cowardice,  or  the  persecution  of  envy." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Pericles,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  declared  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  with  the  freedom  of  conscious 
Qj  -  .  merit,  that  he  felt  himself  inferioi' 
,  J  P*  ^  to  none  in  wisdom  to  discover,  and 
A  C  aW  ''^^^^^^  ^  explain  and  promote,  the 
measures  most  honourable  and  use- 
ful ;  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of 
the  republic,  unbiased  by  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  par- 
tiality, and  superior  to  the  temptations  of  ava- 
rice. The  anger  of  the  Athenians  evaporated 
in  imposing  on  him  a  small  fine,  and  soon  after 
they  re-elected  him  general.  The  integrity 
and  manly  firmness  of  his  mind  restored  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  republic.  They  rescued 
the  dignity  of  Pericles  from  the  rage  of  popular 
frenzy ;  but  they  could  not  defend  his  life 
against  the  infectious  malignly  of  the  pesti- 
lence. He  died  two  years  and  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  character 
which  he  draws  of  himself  is  confirmed  by  the 
impartial  voice  of  history,  which  adds  a  few 
circumstances  fitted  to  confirm  the  texture  of 
a  virtuous  and  lasting  fam6.-  During  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  he  declared 
that  he  would  convey  his  extensive  and  valua- 
ble estate  to  the  public,  if  it  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  devastation,  by  the  poli^  or 
the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,  his  hereditary 
guest  and  friend.*  Tet  this  generous  patriot 
Uved  with  the  most  exemplary  economy  in  his 
personal  and  domestic  expense*  His  death-heel 
was  surrounded  by  his  numerous  admirers^ 
who  dwelt  with  complacence  on  the  illustrious 
exploits  of  his  glorious  life.  While  they  re- 
counted the  wisdom  of  his  government,  and 

3  Tbueydid.  p.  IDS. 
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enumerated  the  long  aerieff  of  his  victories  by 
sea  and  land,  ^Yoa  forget,"  said  the  dying 
statesman  and  sage,  ^  you  foiget  the  only  valu- 
able part  of  my  character:  none  of  my  fellow 
citizens  were  ever  compelled,  through  any  ac- 
tion of  mine  to  a«Bame  a  mourning  robe."* 
He  expired,  teaching  an  invaluable  lesson  to 
human  kind,  thaUn  the  last  important  hour, 
'  when  all  other  objects  dUapjiear,  or  lose  their 


value,  the  recollection  of  an  innocent  life  is  still 
present  to  the  mind,  and  still  affords  consola- 
tion more  valuable  than  Pericles  could  derive 
from  his  nine  trophies  erected  over  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  from  his  long  and  prosperous 
administration  of  forty  years,  the  depth  of  his 
political  wisdom,  the  perfection  of  his  military 
and  naval  skill,  and  the  immortal  fame  of  his 
unrivalled  eloquence. 
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n^HE  digmty  and  vigour  of  the  republic 
seemed  to  perish  wiUi  Pericles,  and  several 
yean  elapsed  tearcely  distinguished  by  any 
event  that  tended  to  vary  the  uniformity,  much 
less  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  While 
the  Peloponncsians  invaded  Attica,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  annually  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  vain  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  little  accustomed 
to  the  sea,  collected  ships,  and  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  contend 
with  the  experienced  skill  of  the 
Athenian  mariners.  They  were  always  de- 
feated, and  often  by  an  inferior  force;  one 
proof  among  many,  that  naval  superiority  is 
slowly  acquired  and  slowly  lost.  Neither  the 
Athenians  nor  the  Peloponnesians  derived  any 
effectual  assistance  from  their  respective  alli- 
ances with  Sitalces  and  Perdiccas.  The  for- 
mer, reinforced  by  many  independent  tribes  of 
Thrace,  who  were  allured  to  his  standard  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  poured  down  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Macedonian 
coast.  But  a  hasty  agreement  between  the 
two  kings  dissipated  that  numerous  and  desul- 
tory band  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  collected.^ 

One  benefit,  indeed,  the  Athenian^  received 
from  Sitalces,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  action  of 
atrocious  cruelty:  he  put  into  their  hands 
AristiBus,  the  Corinthian,  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined enemy  of  their  republic ;  and  actually 
travellinff  through  Thrace  into  Persia,  to  solicit 
money  from  Artaxerzes  to  support  the  war 
against  them.  Both  Aristeus  and  his  col- 
leagues ih  the  embassy  suffered  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

Olvmo  '^^  success  of  the  adverse  parties 

IxKvu  4    ^"*  ^l^'^y  balanced  in  the  sieges 
A.  C.  429*.  ®^  Potidwa  and  Platea.    The  for- 
mer, having  surrendered  on  capitu- 


IPlotinPenel. 
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lation,  was  occupied  by  new  inhabitants.  The 
expelled  citizens  retired  to  Olynthus  and  other 
places  of  the  Chalddic^,  where  they  strength- 
ened and  exasperated  the  foes  of  Athens.  Pla^ 
Olymp.  ***  *^®  capitulated,  after  a  long 
Ixxxvui.  2.  "***  "pirited  resistance  during  five 
A  C.  427.  y**"'  Notwithstanding  the  warm 
and  affecting  remonstrances  of  the 
citizens  who  had  acted  such  an  illustrious  part 
in  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Thebans  behaved 
most  disgracefully,  the  capitulation  was  shame- 
fiiUy  violated  by  the  Spartans,  who  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  Thebes,  the  eternal  enemy 
of  Platea,  two  hundred  brave  men,  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  merited  a  better  fiite.  But 
the  youth  of  Platsa  still  flourished  m  the 
bosom  of  Athens,  and  were  destined,  in  a  future 
age,  to  reassume  the  digmty  of  independent 
government,  which  always  formed  the  highest 
ambition  of  their  small  but  magnanimous  com- 
munity. 

Among  the  transactions  of  this  otherwise  un- 
important period,  happened  the  revolt  of  Lee- 
bos,  and  the  sedition  of  Corcyra.  Both  events 
deeply  affected  the  interest  of  Athens;  and  the 
former  is  distinguished  by  such  circumstances 
as  serve  to  explain  the  political  condition  of  the 
times,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  striking  but 
gloomy  picture  of  Grecian  manners. 

The  island  of  Lesbos,  extending  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  is 
the  largest,  except  Eubcea,  m  the  Mgenn  sea. 
Originally  planted  by  Eolians,  Lesbos  was  the 
mother  of  many  Eolic  colonies.  They  were 
established  on  the  opposite  continent,  and 
separated  from  their  metropolis  by  a  strait 
of  seven  mileSf  which  expands  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
the  Hecatonnesian  and  Arginussian  isles,  of 
old  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  happy,  temperature 
of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  conspired  with  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  produce  those  delicious 
fruits,  and  those  exqnisite  wines,  which  are  still 
1  acknowledged  by  modern  travellers  to  deserve 
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the  encomitunB  00  tibenilly  bestowed  on  them 
by  ancient  writen.'  The  convenience  of  its 
harboiin  farniBhed  another  soorce  of  wealth 
and  advantage  to  this  delightfol  island,  which, 
as  early  as  tiie  age  of  Homer,  was  reckoned 
populous  and  powerful,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the  moderate 
jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes.  The  abuse 
of  royal  power  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
Bionarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.  The  rival  cities  of  Mitylen^, 
and  Methymna  contended  for  republican  pre- 
eminence. The  former  prevailed;  and  having 
reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and  con- 
quered a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  Mean 
while  the  internal  government  of  Mitylen^  was 
often  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  sometimes 
usurped  by  tyrants.  The  wise  Pittacus,  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Solon,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  these  evils  by  giving  his  countrymen  a 
body  of  laws,  comprised  in  six  hundred  verges, 
which  adjusted  their  political  rights,  and  regu- 
lated their  behaviour  and  manners.  The  Les- 
bians afterwards  underwent  those  general  re- 
volutions, to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  o£- 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  weU  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  rausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace,  and  to  follow  in  war. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  the  Athenians  dis- 
played principles  totally  different  from  those  by 
which  they  had  attained  it.  The  confederacy 
between  Athens  and  Lesbos  was  still  supported, 
however,  by  mutual  fear  rather  than  by  reci- 
procal afiection.  During  peace,  the  Lesbians 
dreaded  the  navy  of  AUiens ;  the  Athenians 
feared  to  lose  the  assistance  of  Lesbos  in  war. 
Besides  this,  the  Athenians  were  of  the  Ionic, 
the  Lesbians  of  the  Eolie,  race ;  and  tha  latter 
justly  regretted  that  the  allies  of  Athens  should 
be  successively  reduced  to  the  condition  of^ 
subjects.  They  perceived  the  artfbl  policy  of 
that  republic  in  allowing  the  Chians  and  Les- 
bians alone  to  retain  the  semblance  of  liberty. 
While  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  still  free  m 
appearance,  assisted  in  subduing  the  other  con- 
federates of  Athens,  that  ambitious  republic 
was  always  furnished  with  a  plausible  justifi- 
cation of  her  general  oppression  and  tyranny ; 
since  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  men,  left 
to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  choice,  should, 
in  matters  indifferent  to  themselves,  prefer  the 
cause  of  justice  to  that  of  usurpation.  But 
even  the  apparent  freedom  which  the  Lesbians 
enjoyed  had  become  extremely  precarious. 
They  felt  themselves  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  to  soothe,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the 
Athenian  demagogues,  and  in  all  their  transac- 
tions with  that  imperious  people,  to  testify  the 

3  Mom.  de  GuyB,  Tournefort,  ice.  agree  with  Horace 
(paarim)  and  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  564—457.  from  which  the 
foUowiof  paiticolan  in  the  text,  concerning  Leal^ea,  are 
excmetsd. 


most  mortifying  deference  and  submission. 
Notwithstanding  their  watchful  attention  never 
designedly  to  offend,  they  were  continually 
endangered  by  the  quarrokome  humour  of  a 
caipricious  multitude,  and  had- reason  to  dread, 
lest,  in  consequence  of  some  unexpected  gust 
of  passion,  they  should  be  compelled  to  de- 
molish their  walls,  and  to  surrender  their  ship- 
ping, the  punishment  already  inflicted  on  such 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  as  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Athens. 

This  uneasy  situation  naturally  disposed  the 
Lesbians,  amidst  the  calamities  of  the  second 
Peloponnesian  invasion,  heightened  by  the 
plague  at  Athens,  to  watoh  an  opportunity  to 
revolt  The  following  year  was  employed  in 
assembling  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
island  within  the  walls  of  Mitylen^,  in  strength- 
ening these  walls,  in  fHtify'mg.  their  harbours^ 
in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and  in  collecting 
troops  and-  provisions  irom  the  fertile  photpB 
Olvmo        ^^  ^^  Euxine  sea.     But  in  the 

1  ^  •''  1  fourth  year  of  the  war,  their  de- 
Ixxxvui.  1,    .  "l        •      /•  *^ 

A  C  428  '^^^  ^  mmpe.for  execution,  was 
made  known  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedoe,'the'neighbouiB  and 
enemies  of  Lesbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens 
of  Methymna,  the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylen^, 
and  by  several  malcontents  in  the  Lesbian  capi- 
tal. Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  such 
powerful  testimonies,  the  Athenian  magistrates 
affected  to  disbelieve  intelligence  which  their 
distressed  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly 
alarming.  The  Lesbians,  it  was  said,  could 
never  think  of  forsaking  the  altiance  of  a 
countiT,  which  had  always  treated  them  with 
such  distinguished  favour,  how  powerfully  so- 
ever they  might  be  urged  to  that  measure  by 
the  Thebans,  their  Eolian  brethren,  and  the 
Spartans,  their  ancient  confederates.  Ambas- 
sadors, however,  were  sent  to  Lesbos,  desiring 
an  explanation  of  rumours  so  dishonourable  to 
the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the  island. 

The  ambassadors  having  confirmed  the  re- 
port, Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  in- 
tending to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise,  while 
they  celebrated,  with  universal  consent,  the 
anniversary  festival  of  ApoUo,  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea.  But  this  design  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  diligence  of  a  Mitylenian  tra- 
veller, who,  passing  from  Athens  to  Eubcea, 
proceeded  southward  to  Geraistos,  and,  em- 
barking in  a  merchant  vessel,  reached  Lesbos 
in  less  than  three  days  flrom  the  time  that  he 
undertook  this  important  service.  His  seasona- 
ble advice  not  only  prevented  the  Mitylenians 
firom  leaving  their  city,  but  prepared  them  to 
appear,  at  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  in  a  tolera^ 
ble  posture  of  defence.  This  state  of  prepara- 
tion enabled  them  to  obtain  from  Cleippidas, 
the  Athenian  admirid,  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, until  they  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  to  remove,  as  they  pretended,  the 
groundless  resentment  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  ample  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates. 
^.  On  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  this 

uiymp.  transaction  was  nothing  more  than 
A  r^  4aR    *  contrivance  to  gain  time.    They 

•  expected  no  favour  or  forgiveness 

from  the  Athenian  assembly;  and  while  thi- 
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illiuiye  negotiation  was  carrying  on  at  Athens, 
otlier  ambassadors  went  secretly  to  Sparta,  re- 
questing that  the  Lesbians  might  be  admitted 
into  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  thus 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
league.  The  Spartans  referred  them  to  the 
general  assembly,  which  was  to  be  soon  held  at 
Olympia,  to  solemnize  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  Grecian  festivals.  Afler  the  games  were 
ended,  and  the  Athenians,  who  little  expected 
that  such  matters  were  in  agitation,  had  re- 
turned home,  the  Lesbian  ambassadors  were 
favourably  heard  in  a  general  convention  of  the 
Peloponnesian  representatives  or  deputies,  from 
whom  they  received  assurance  of  immediate 
and  effectual  assistance. 

This  promise,  iiowever,  was  not  punctually 
performed.  The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  were  at 
length  opened;  and  while  the  Peloponnesians 
prepared  or  deUberated,  their  more  active  ene- 
mies had  already  taken  the'  field.  Various 
skirmishes^in  which  the  islanders  showed  little 
vigour  in  their  own  defence,  engaged  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  to 
send,  on  the  first  summons,  considerable  sup- 
plies of  troops  te  their  Athenian  confederates; 
but  as  the  combined  forces  were  still  insufficient 
completely  to  invest  Mitylen^,  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement was  sent  from  Athens ;  and  before 
the  beginning  of  winter,  the  place  was  blocked 
up  by  land,  while  an  Athenian  fleet  occupied 
the  h^bour. 

The  unfavourable  season,  and  still  more,  that 
dilatoriness  which  so  often  obstructed  the  mea* 
Bures  of  the  confederates,  prevented  timely  aid 
from  arriving  at  Mitylen^.  But  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  new  allies, 
the  Peloponnesians  assembled  a  considerable 
armament  at  the  isthmus.  Intending  to  conyey 
their  ships  over  land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea 
of  Athens,  that  they  might  thus  infest  the  Athe- 
nian shores  with  their  fleet,  while  the  army 
carried  on  it«  usual  ravages  in  the  central,  parts 
of  Attica.  The  activity  of  the  Athenians  de- 
feated this  design.  Notwithstanding  their  nu- 
merous squadrons  on  the  coasts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Thrace,  and  Lesbos,  they  immediately 
fitted  out  a  hundred  sail  to  defend  their  own 
shores.  The  Peloponnesian  sailors,  who  had 
been  hastily  collected  from  the  maritime  towns, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  an  expedition, 
attended  with  unforeseen  difficulties ;  and,  as 
autumn  advanced,  the  militia  from  the  inland 
country  grew  impatient  to  return  to  their  fields 
and  vineyards.  During  winter,  the  Mitylenians 
were  still  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  relief. 
They  were  encouraged,  however,  to  persevere 
in  resistance,  by  the  arrival  of  Salsthus,  a 
Spartan  general  of  considerable  merit,  who 
haying  landed  in  an  obscure  harbour  of  the 
island,  trav^ed  by  land  towards  Mitylen^; 
and,  during  the  obscurity  of  night,  passed  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  by  favour 
of  a  breach  made  by  a  torrent.  Salaethus  gave 
the  besieged  fresh  assurances  that  a  powerful 
fleet  woidd  be  sent  to  their  assistance  early  in 
the  spring;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  should  be  harassed  by  an  invasion 
more  terrible  and  destructive  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  experienced. 


^,  The  latter  part  of  tiie  promise 

uiymp.  ^^  indeed  performed.  The  Pelo- 
A^r'*427  ponnesians  invaded  Attica.  What* 
*  ever  had  been  spared  in  former  in- 
cursions, now  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury.  But 
afler  the  spring  was  considerably  advanced, 
the  long-expected  fleet  was  looked  for  in  vain. 
The  same  procrastination  and  difficulties  still 
retarded  the  preparations  of  the  confederates; 
and  when  at  length  forty  sail  were  collected, 
the  command  was  bestowed  on  the  Spartan 
Alcidas,  a  man  totally  devoid  of  that  spirit  and 
judgment  essential  to  the  character  of  a  naval 
commander.  Instead  of  sailing  directly  to  the 
relief  of  Mitylen^,  he  wasted  much  precious 
time  in  pursuing  the  Athenian  merchantmen, 
in  harassing  the  unfortified  islands,  and  in 
alarming  the  defenceless  and  unwarlike  in- 
habitants of  Ionia,  who  could  scarcely  recover 
from  their  astonishment,  at  seeing  a  Pelopon- 
nesian fl^et  in  those  seaa.  Many  tnuling  ves- 
sels, that  sailed  between  the  numerous  iSands 
and  harbours  on  that  extensive  coast,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alcidas;  for  when  they  descried 
his  squadron,  they  attem'pte4  not  to  avoid  it; 
many  fearlessly  approached  it,  as  certainly 
Athenian*  In  consequence  of  this  imprudence, 
Alcidas  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
whom  he  butchered  in  cold  blood  at  Myonesua. 
^1  This   barbarity   only   disgraced 

.  ^  ^*  9  lumsel^  and  injured  the  Spartan 
A^C^^A97  <^^^  ^  Asia,  many  cities  of  which 
'  were  previously  ripe  for  revolt. 
Before  he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition,  the  opportunity  was 
for  ever  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Mitylen^. 
Despair  of  assistance,  and  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, had  obliged  Salcethus,  who  began  him- 
self by  this  time  to  suspect  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  succour- 
ing the  place,  to  arm'  the  popiuace,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  Athenian  lines. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  in  Lesbos, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  Grecian  isles,  naturally  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  Athens,  the  avowed  patron 
of  democracy,  no  sooner  received  their  armour, 
than  they  refused  obeying  their  superiors,  and 
threatened,  that  unless  the  com  were  speedily 
brought  to  the  market-place,  and  equally  di- 
vided among  all  the  citizens,  they  would  in- 
stantly submit  to  the  besiegers.  The  aristo- 
cratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury,  which  they  had  not  strength 
to  resist;  and  justly  apprehensive,  lest  a  more 
obstinate  defence  might  totally  exclude  them 
from  the  benefit  of  capitulation,  they  surren- 
dered to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander,  on 
condition  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
enslaved  or  put  to  death,  until  their  agents, 
who  were  immediately  sent  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  Athens,  should  return  with  the 
sentence  of  that  republic 

The  terms  were  accepted  and  ratified ;  but 
such  were  the  furious  resentments  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age,  such  the  dark  suspicions, 
and  such  the  tot^  disregard  to  all  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  that  the  Athenian  army  had 

1  He  gave  the  popultice,  who  were  before  lifht  armed, 
heavy  armoar.  Tbucj^did.  p.  168.  English  cannot  imitalo 
hie  ezpreanoa:  oirxi^f  i  rov  aniuoy  wfort^ov  i]/iao»  trrm. 
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BO  sooner  taken  poeseflraon  of  the  place,  than 
tJie  chief  authors  and  abettots  of  the  revolt, 
Judging  it  iniprudent  to  trust  their  safety  to 
the  faiUi  of  Katies,  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
flew  for  protection  to  their  temples  and  altars. 
-muB  unseasonable  diffidence  (for  Paches  ap- 
pears to  have  united  uncommon  humanity  with 
&  daring  spirit,  and  great  military  abilities)  dis- 
covered conscious  guilt,  and  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
enemies.  The  latter  were  protected  by  Paches, 
and  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  from  their  sanc- 
tuaries.   He  afterwards  sent  them  to  the  isle 
of  Tenedos,  until  their  fate, 'as  well  as  that  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Athenian  republic 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mityle- 
nian  ambassadors,  the  people  of  Athens  had 
aaeembled  to  deliberate  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Agitated  by  the  giddy  transports  of  tri- 
umph over  the  rebellious  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy of  a  people,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
peculiar  favours,  had  abandoned  and  betrayei^ 
their  protectors  in  the  season  of  danger,  the 
Athenians  doomed  to  death  all  the  Mitylenian 
citizens,  and  condemned  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  perpetual  servitude.  In  one  day  the 
bill  was  proposed,  the  decree  passed,  and  the 
same  evening  a  galley  was  despatched  to 
Paches,  conveying  uiis  cruel  and  bloody  reso- 
lution. But  the  night  left  room  for  reflection; 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened 
by  the  stings  of  remorse,  In  the  morning, 
having  assembled,  as  usual,  in  the  public  square, 
men  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the 
sentiments  of  their  neighbours  exactiy  corres- 
ponding with  their  own.  Their  dejected  oou|i- 
tenanoes  met  each  other;  they  lamented,  with 
one  aoccM^d,  the  rashness  and  ferocibr  of  their 
passion,  and  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mi- 
tylen^,  the  destined  object  of  their  misguided 
frenzy«  The  Mitylenian  ambassadors  availed 
themselves  of  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment ; 
a  new  assembly  was  convened,  and  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  a  second  deliberation. 

A  turbulent  impetuous  eloquence  had  raieed 
the  audacious  profligacy  of  Cleon,  from  the 
lowest  rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree  of  au- 
thority in  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  multi- 
tude were  deceived  by  his  artifices,  and  pleased 
witii  his  frontiess  impudence,  which  they  called 
boldness,  and  manly  openness  of  character. 
His  manners  they  approved  in  proportion  as 
they  resembled  their  own ;  and  the  worst  of 
his  vices  found  advocates  among  the  dupes  of 
lus  pretended  patriotism.  This  violent  dema- 
gogue, whose  arrogant^  presumption  so  nnwor^r 
thily  succeeded  the  enlightened  magnanii^ity 
of  Pericles,  had,  in  the  former  assembly,  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  sanguinary  decree  against 
Mitylen^.  He  still  persevered  in  supporting  that 
atrocious  measure,  and  upbraided  the  weal  and 
wavering  counsels  of  his  countrymen,  liable  to 
be  shaken  by  every  gust  of  passion,  and  totally 


3  The  eharacter  of  Cleon,  tketched  in  miniatare  bTThu- 
evdidee,  pp.  103  and  966.  ia  painted  at  full  len^  by  Ariito- 
manei,  in  hie  oomedy  of  the  l)rir«i(,  "The  Horaeman." 
Yet  we  could  not  safely  truit  the  description  of  the  angry 
ntirist,  who  bore  a  penonal  grudfe  to  Cleon,  unlees  tM 
principal  strokes  wore  jqstified  by  the  impartial  narratiTe 
of  Thocydides. 


incapable  of  that  stability  essential  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  affairs,  and  particularly  in- 
dupensable  in  the  government  of  distant  de- 
pendencies, 

*^  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  oflen  ven- 
tured to  declare,  and  would  repeat  the  same 
disagreeable  truth  as  oflen  as  their  folly  obliged 
him)  was  alike  unworthy,  and  mcapable,  of 
command.    That  a  democracy  was  unfit  for 
sovereign  rule,  past  experience  convinced  him, 
and  the  present  instance  now  confirmed  his 
opinion.    The  empire  of  Athens  could  not  be 
maintained  without  an  undivided  attachment, 
an  unalterable  adherence,  to  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  republic.    But  the  masters  of 
Greece  were  the  slaves  of  their  own  capricious 
passions;   excited  at  will    by  the  perfidious 
voice  of  venal  speakers,  bribed  to  betray  thenu 
Lulled  to  a  fatal  repose  by  the  softness  of  me- 
lodious words,  they  forgot  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  and  restrained  their  personal  resentment 
against  multiplied  and  unprovoked  injuries. 
What  was  still  more  dangerous,  they  invited, 
bv  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imitation  and  con- 
tmuaQce  of  such  crimes  as  must  terminate  in 
public  disgrace  and  inevitable  ruin.   What  else 
can  be  expected  from  pardoning  the  aggravated 
guilt  of  Mitylend.^    Encouraged  by  this  weak- 
ness, must  not  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
Islands,  whose  resources  form  the  principal 
vigour  of  the  republic,  greedily  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which 
they  have  long  relnctantiy  borne;  and  follow 
the  example  of  a  revolt,  which,  without  pre- 
senting them  with  the  fear  of  danger,  promised 
them  tiie  hope  of  deliverance?'^ 
'  This  sanguinary  speech  was  answered  by 
Deodatus,  a  man  endowed  with  an  amiable 
moderation  of  character,  joined  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  government,  and  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature.    In  the  former  assembly, 
this  respectable  orator  had  ventured,  almost 
single  and  alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Mitylenians,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity.   He  observed,  ^^  that  assemblies  were 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  fury  of  resentment, 
as  well  as  by  the  weakness  of  compassion ;  and 
that  errors  of  the  former  kind  were  often  at- 
tended by  consequences  not  less  destructive, 
and  always  followed  by  a  far  more  bitter  re- 
pentance. Against  vague  slanders  and  calumny 
no  man  is  secure ;  but  a  true  patriot  must  learn 
to  despise   such   unmanly   reproaches.      Un- 
daunted by  opposition,  he  will  ofiTer  good  coun- 
sel, to  which  there  are  no  greater  enemies  than 
haste  and  anger.    For  my  part,  I  stand  up 
neither  to  defend  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  waste 
time  in  fruitiess  accusations.    They  have  in- 
jured us  most  outrageously,  yet.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  butcher  them,  unless  thai  can  be 
proved' expedient;  neither,  were  they  objects 
of  forgiveness,  wouTd  I  advise  you  to  pardon 
them,'  unless  that  were  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  only  point  on  which  our  pre- 
sent deliberation  turns.     Guided  by  vulgar 
prejudices,  Cleon  has  loudly  asserted,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Mitylenians  is  necessary  to 

3  This  it  speahing  like  an  orator.  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  Deodatus  by  no  means  considered  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  Mitylenians  as  tlungs  indifferent. 
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deter  Deigfabonring  eitiM  fi-om  rebellion.  But 
diitant  subjects  most  be  kept  in  obedience  by 
the  mildBess  of  diseretionajry  caution^  not  hj 
the  ri^ur  of  sanguinary  examples.  What  peo- 
ple were  ever  so  mad  as  to  revolt^  witliout  ex- 
pecting, either  through  the!r  domestic  strength, 
or  the  assistanee  of  foreign  powers,  to  make 
good  their  pretension!  f  Men  who  htfve  krioim 
hberty,  how  sweet  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
too  severely  for  aspiriog  at  that  inestimabfe  en- 
joyment But  their  growing  disaffection  murt. 
be  watched  with  care,  and  anticipated  by  dili-' 
gence;  they  must  be  prevented  from  taking 
the  first  steps  towards  emancipation;  and 
taught,  if  possible,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether unattainable. 

^  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  considered 
either  individually  or  collectively,  that  a  law 
of  infallible  prevention  will  never  be  enacted. 
Of  all  crimes  that  any  reasonable  creature  can 
commit.  Desire  is  the  forerunner,  and  Hope  the 
attendant.  These  invisible  principles  within, 
are  too  powerful  for  all  external  tenors ;  nor 
has  the  increasing  severity  of  laws  rendered 
crimes  less  frequent  in  latter  times,  than  during 
the  mildness  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  few 
punishments  were  capital.  While  human  na- 
ture remains  the  same,  weakness  will  be  dis- 
trustful, necessity  will  be  daring,  poverty  will 
excite  injustice,  power  will  urge  to  rapacity, 
misery  will  sink  into  meanness,  and  prosperity 
swell  into  presumption.  -  There  are  other  con- 
tingencies, which  stir  up  the  mutiny  of  pas- 
sions, too  stubborn  for  control.  The  authority 
of  government  can  neither  change  the  combi- 
nation of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occasions  of 
fortune.  Impelled  by  such  causes,  the  selfish 
desires  of  men  will  hurry  them  into  wickedness 
and  vice,  whatever  penalties  await  them.  The 
imagination  becomes  familiar  with  one  degree 
of  punishment,  as  well  as  with  another ;  and, 
in  every  degree,  hope  renders  it  alike  ineffectual 
and  impotent;  since  neither  individuals  nor 
communities  would  be  guilty  of  injustice,  if 
they  believed  that  it  must  Infallibly  subject 
them  to  punishment,  small  or  great.  When 
individuals  commit  crimes,  they  always  expect 
to  elude  the  vengeance  of  law.  When  com- 
munities rebel,  they  expect  to  render  their  re- 
volt not  the  occasion  of  triumph  to  their  ene- 
mies, but  the  means  of  their  own  deliverance 
and  security.   . 

**•  The  severe  punishment  of  Mitylen^  cannot, 
therefore,  produce  the  good  consequences  with 
which  Cleon  has  -flattered  you.  But  this  cruel 
measure  will  be*  attended  with  irreparable  pre- 
judice to  your  interest  It  will  estrange  the 
affections  of  your  allies ;  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Greece;  excite  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  instead  of  preventing  rebellion, 
render  it  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous. 
When  all  hopes  of  success  have  vanished,  your 
rebellious  subjects  will  never  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  their  duty*.  They  will  seek  death  in 
the  field  rather  than  await  it  from  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  will  spurn  submission,  and 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  either  repel 
your  assaults,  or  fall  a  useless  prey,  weak  and 
exhausted,  iQcapable  of  indemnifying  you  for 


the  expense  of  the  war,  or  of  raising  those  sub- 
sidies and  contributions,  which  rendered  their 
sttbjugatioa  a  reasonable  object  either  of  inte- 
reet  or  ambition. 

^  The  revolt  of  MitylcQ^  was  the  work  of 
aa  aristoeratical  faction,  fomented  by  the  Lace* 
dcmonians  and  Thebans.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  were  no  sooner  provided  witib  arms, 
than  they  discovered  their  affection  for  Athens. 
It  would  be  most  cruel  and  most  ungrateful,  to 
confound  the  innocent  'with  the  guilty,  to  in- 
volve friends  and  foes  in  undistinguished  ruin. 
Yet  this  odious  measure  would  show  more 
weakness  than  cmelty,  more  folly  than  injus 
tice.  What  advantage  could  the  enemies  of 
Athens  more  eamesdy  desire.^  What  boon 
could  the  aristoeratical  factions,  so  profusely 
scattered  over  Greece,  more  anxiously  request 
from  Heaven  f  Furnished  with  your  sangui  • 
nary  decree  against  Mitylen^,  they  might  for 
ever  alienate  from  the  republic  the  affections 
of  her  subjects  and  confederates ;  for  having 
once  seduced  them  to  revolt,  they  might  unan> 
swerably  convince  them,  that  safety  could  only 
be  purchased  by  persevering  in  rebellion,  and 
that  to  return  to  duty  was  to  submit  to  death." 

The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  Deodatus 
(such  was  the  influence  of  Cleon)  were  ap- 
proved only  by  a  small  majority  of  voices.  Yet 
it  remained  uncertain,  whether  this  late  and  re- 
luctant repentance  would  avail  the  Mitylenians, 
who,  before  any  advice  of  it  arrived,  might  be 
condemned  and  executed  in  consequence  of  the 
former  decree.  A  galley  was  instantly  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  that  might  promote 
expedition.  The  Mitylenian  deputies  promised 
invaluable  rewards  to  the  rowers.  But  the 
fate  of  a  numerous  and  lately  flourishing  com- 
munity, still  depended  on  the  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.  The  first  advice^boat  had 
sailed,  as  the  messenger  of  bad  news,  with  a 
slow  and  melancholy  progress.  The  second 
advanced  with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.  Not 
an  adverse  blast  opposed  her  course.  The  ne- 
cessity of  food  and  sleep  never  restrained  a  mo- 
ment the  labour  of  the  oar ;  and  her  diligence 
was  rewarded  by  reaching  Lesbos  in  time  to 
check  the  cruel  hand  of  the  executioner; 

The  bloody  sentence  had  been  just  read,  even 
the  orders  had  been  issued  for  its  execution, 
when  the  critical  arrival  of  the  Athenian  galley 
converted  the  lamentable  outcries,  or  gloomy 
despair  of  a  whole  republic,  into  expressions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
niTrmn  "^^^    punishmsnt,  however,   of 

IxxxvUi  2  Mitylen^  was  sUU  suflicienUy  sc- 
A  C  427*  ^®'®»  even  according  to  the  rigor- 
'  /  *  ous  maxims  of  Grecian  policy.  The 
prisoners,  who  had  been  sent  to  Tenedos,  were 
transported  to  Athens.  They  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  were  indiscriminately  con- 
demned to  death.  Salasthus,  the  Spartan  gfene- 
ral,  shared  the  same  fate,  after  descending  to 
many  mean  contrivances  to  save  his  life.  The 
walls  of  Mitylen^  were  demolished,  its  shipping 
was  sent  to  Athens,  and  its  territory  divided 
into  three  thousand  portions,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  the 
rest  distributed  by  lot  among  the  people  of 
Athens.    The  Lesbians  were  still  allowed  tQ 
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cultiyate,  aa  tenants,  their  own  fields,  paying 
for  each  share  an  annual  rent  of  about  six 
pounds  nme  shillhigs  sterling.^ 

The  activity  and  judgment  of  Paehes  thus 
effected  an  important  conquest  to  his  country. 
Though  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  might  have  re- 
quired his  undivided  attention,  he  no  sooner 
waB  apprised  of  the  appearance  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet,  than  he  immediately  put  -to  sea* 
protected  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  chased  the 
enemy  from  those  shores.  D^rin^  the  whole 
time  of  hiB  command,  he  behaved  with  firmness 
tempered  by  humanity.  Bat,  at  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  supe- 
rior merit  He  was  accused  of  misconduct; 
and  finding  sentence  ready  to  be  pronounced 
against  him,  his  indignation  rose  so  high,  that 
he  alew  himself  in  court.^ 

The  Spartan  admiral,  Alcidas,  met,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  reception  (such  is  the  blind- 
ness of  popular  prejudice !)  far  better  than  his 
behaviour  deserved.  The  reloponnesian  fleet 
of  forty  sail,  imprudently  intrdsted  to  his  com- 
mand, retired  ingloriously,  after  a  most  expen- 
sive and  fruitless  expedition,  to  the  protection 
of  their  friendly  harbours.  A  northerly  wind, 
however,  drove  them  on  the  shores  of  Crete ; 
from  whence  they  dropped  in  successively  to 
the  port  of  Cyllen^,  which  had  recovered  the 
disaster  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Corcyreans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  became  the  ordi- 
nary rendezvous  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleeL  In 
this  place,  Alcidas  found  thirteen  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Brasidas,  a  Spartan  of  distinguished 
valour  and  abilities,  purposely  chosen  to  assist 
the  admiral  with  his  counsels.  This  small 
squadron  had  orden  to  join  the  principal  ar- 
mament ;  with  which  the  confederates,  as  their 
design  had  miscarried  at  Lesbos,  purposed  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Corcyra,  then  agi- 
tated by  the  tumult  of  a  most  dangerous  se- 
dition. 

Among  the  hostilities  already  related  between 
the  republics  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  we  de- 
scribed the  enterprises  by  .which  the  Corin- 
thians look  above  twelve  hundred  Corcyrean 
prisoners.  Many  of  these  persons  were  de- 
scended from  the  first  families  in  the  island ; 
a  circumstance  on  which  the  policy  of  Corinth 
founded  an  extensive  plan  of  artifice  and  ambi- 
tion. The  Corcyreans,  instead  of  feeling  the 
rigours  of  captivity^  or  experiencing  the  stem 
severity  of  republican  resentment,  were  treated 
with  the  liberal  and  endearing  kindness  of  Gre- 
dan  hospitality.  Having  acquired  their  confi- 
dence by  good  offices,  the  Corinthians  insinuated 
to  them,  m  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial 
merriment,  the  danger  as  well  as  the  disgrace 
of  their  connection  with  Athens,  the  universal 
tyrant  of  her  allies;  and  represented  their 
diameful  ingratitude  in  deserting  Corinth,  to 
which  the  colony  of  Corc]rra.owea  not  only  its 
early  happiness  and  prosperity,  but  its  original 
establishment  and  existence.  These  arguments, 
seasonably  repeated,  and  urged  with  much  ad- 
dress, at  length  proved  effectual.  The  Corcy- 
reans recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned  to 


1  Thaeydid.  p.  173-406. 

3  Piaiarcli.  in  Nieis,  et  in  AriiUd. 


their  native  country ;  and  while  they  pretended 
to  be  collecting  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
talents  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling^  to  pay  their  ransom,  they  left 
nothing  untriea  to  detach  Coicyra  from  the 
Athenian  interest. 

Their  first  expedient  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose  was,  to  traduce  the  popular  leaders, 
who  were  the  niost  steadfast  partizans  of  that 
republic!  Accusations,  impeachments,  all  the 
artifices  ^d  cfaieane  of  legal  persecution,  were 
directed  .and  played  off  against  them.  The 
demagogues,  who  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
brook  such  injuries,  retorted  on  their  antago- 
nists with  equal  ingenuity,  and  far  superior 
success.  Peithias,  the  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  t)ie  Athenian  or  democratical  party, 
accused  five  ringleaders  of  the  opposite  faction 
of  having  destroyed  the  fence  which  inclosed  the 
grove  of  Jupiter ;  a  trespass  estimated  by  the 
Corcyrean  law  at  a  severe  pecuniary  punish- 
ment' In  vain  the  persons  accused  denied 
the  charge ;  in  vain,  after  conviction  before  the 
senate,  Siey  fled  as  supplicants  to  the  altari« 
They  could  obtain  ^o  mitigation  of  the  amerce- 
ment The  demagogue  was  inflexible ;  and 
his  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  senate, 
of  which  he  happened  that  year  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, determined  them  to*  execute  the  law  in  its 
utmost  rigour. 

Exasperated  by  this  severity,  and  not  doubt- 
ing that  during  tne  administration  of  the  pre- 
sent senate,  many  similar  prosecutions  would 
be  raised  against  them,  the  aristocratical  party 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  defending  them- 
selves and  their  country  against  the  oppressive 
injustice  of  Athens  and  Athenian  partizans. 
On  this  emergency  they  acted  like  men  who 
knew  the  danger  of  delay.  Having  fortified 
their  cause  with  a  sufficient  number  of  adhe- 
rents, they  armed  themselves  with  concealed 
daggers,  suddenly  rushed  into  the  senate-house, 
and  assassinated  Peithias,  with  sixty  of  his 
friends.  This  boldness  struck  their  opponents 
with  terror.  Such  persons  as  felt  themselves 
most  obnoxious  to  the  conspirators,  immediately 
fled  to  the  harbour,  embarked,  and  sailed  to 
Athene. 

The  people  of  Corcyra,  thus  deprived  of  their 

>^l  leaders  by  an  event  equally  unex- 

,_/""?•.  -  pected  and  atrocious,  were  seized 

I  ^^t^  with  such  astonishment  as  suspend- 

IA.>.  4^/.  ^j  jjj^j.  p^j^er  of  action.-  Before 

they  had  sufficiently  recovered  themselves  to 
take  the  proper  measures  for  revenge,  or  even 
for  defence,  tiie  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  vessel, 
and  a  LacediBmonian  embassy,  encouraged 
their  opponents  to  attempt  their  destruction. 
The  attack  was  made  at  the  hour  of  full  as- 
sembfy ;  the  forum,  or  public  square,  presented 
a  scene  of  horror;  the  streets  of  Corcyra 
streamed  with  blood.  The  unguarded  citizens 
were  incapable  of  making  resistance  against 
such  sudden  and  unforeseen  fury.  They  fled  in 
trepidation  from  the  forum,  and  the  more  spa- 

3  The  Am  web,  for  etety  pale  a  itater  (one  poond  ud 
nine  pence  iterlinf  .)  Such  erniMe  were  frequent  in  other 
parte  of  Greeee,  ae  we  learn  from  the  oration  of  Lyaiae  in 
defence  of  a  citizen  aceiued  of  cuttinf  down  a  conMcrated 
olive.    See  the  Mndation  of  Lyuai  and  laocratei,  p.  377. 
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eioos  streets.  Somd  took  poflsesrion  of  the  d- 
tadel;  others  of  the  Hillnui  hart>our;  and  in 
general  occupied,  before  evening,  the  higher  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  Their  adyersa^ 
ries  kept  possession  of  the  market-place,  &rotmd 
which  most  of  their  houses  stood,  or  assembled 
in  the  principal  harbour,  that  points  towards 
Epirus,  from  which  they  expected  succour.  The 
day  following  was  spent  in  doubtful  skirmishes, 
and  in  summoning  from  the  country  the  as- 
sistance of  the  peasants,  or  rather  slaves^  by 
whom  chiefly  the  lands  of  the  island  were  cul- 
tiratedi  These  naturally  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  people:  the  Corcyrean  women 
zealously  embraced  the  same  party,  and  sus- 
tained the  tumult  with  more  than  female  cou- 
rage. One  inactive  day  intervened.  The  par- 
tizans  of  aristocracy  were  reinforced  by  eight 
hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent  of  Epi- 
rus. But  in  the  succeeding  engagement,  the 
numbers  and  fury  of  the  slaves,  who  seized  the 
present  opportunity  to  resent  the  barbarous  cru- 
elty of  their  respective  masters,  and  the  gene- 
rous ardouf  of  the  women,  rendered  the  friends 
of  liberty  completely  victorious.  The  van- 
quished fled  towards  the  forum  and  the  greater 
harbour.  Even  these  posts  they  soon  despaired 
of  being  able  to  maintain;  and,  to  escape  im- 
mediate^ death,  set  fire  to  the  surrounding 
houses,  which  being  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze, 
presented  an  impervious  obstacle  to  the  rage  of 
the  assailants.  The  most  beautiful  part  of 
Corcyra  was  thus  destroyed  in  one  night}  the 
houses,  shops,  magazines,  and  much  valtttible 
merchandize,  were  totally  consumed ;  and  had 
an  easterly  wind  aided  the  conflagration,  the 
whole  city  must  in  a  short  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashds.  Amidst  this  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  horror,  the  Corinthian  galley^  together 
with  the  auxiliaries  from  Epiitts,  retired  in  con- 
sternation from  a  place  that  seemed  doomed  to 
inevitable  destruction. 

Next  day  twelve  Ath^ian  galleys  arrived 
from  Naupactus,  containing,  besides  their  ordi- 
nary complement  of  men,  five  hundred  heavy- 
brmed  Meesenians.  Nicostratus,  who  com- 
manded this  armament,  had  upon  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  sedition,  hastened  with  the 
Utmost  celerity  to  support  the  cause  of  Athens 
and  democracy.  He  had  the  good  fortune  not 
Only  to  anticipate  the  Peloponnesian  squadron, 
which  was  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  enemy, 
but  to  find  his  friends  triumphant.  They  had 
obtained,  however,  a  melancholy  triumph  over 
the  splendour  of  their  country,  which,  if  its  flic- 
tions  were  not  speedily  reconciled,  was  threHt- 
ened  with  total  ruin.  Nicostratus  omitted 
hothing  thai  seemed  proper  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  afflicted  commonwealth.  By  authority, 
entreaties,  and  commands,  he  persuaded  the 
contending  parties  to  accommodate  matters  be- 
tween themselves,  and  to  renew  their  alliance 
with  Athens.  Having  happily  terminated  this 
business,  he  was  intent  on  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  but  the  managers  for  the  people  proposed, 
that  he  should  leave  five  of  his  ships  with  them, 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  any  fresh  commotion, 
and  take  in  exchange  five  of  theirs,  which 
should  be  instantly  manned  to  attend  him  on  his 
station.    With  this  proposal  he  complied ;  and 


the  Cofcyreans  selected  the  mariners  destined  to 
sail  with  Nicostratus.  Those  named  for  this 
service  were,  to  a  man,  partisans  of  the  oli- 
garchy and  Lacedcemon :  a  circumstance  which 
created  in  them  just  alarm,  lest  they  should  be 
transported  to  Athenn,  and  notwithstanding  the 
faith  of  treaties,  condemned  tp  death.  They 
took^refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux : 
the  assurances  of  Nicostratus  could  scarcely  re- 
move them  from  this  sanctuary ;  and  all  his  de- 
clarations and  oaths  were  incapable  to  prevail  on 
them  to  embark.  The  opposite  party  asserted, 
that  this  want  of  confidence  betrayed  not  only 
the  consciousness  of  past,  but  the  fixed  purpose 
of  future,  guilt ;  and  would  have  immediately 
despatched  them  with  their  daggers,  had  not 
Nicostratus  interposed.  Terrified  at  these  pro> 
ceedings,  the  unhappy  victims  of  popular  malice 
and  suspicion  assembled,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  and  retired  with  one  accord,  as  suppli- 
cants, to  the  temple  of  Juno.  From  this  sanctu- 
ary they  were  persuaded  to  arise,'  and  were 
transported  to  a  neighbouring  Island,  or  rather 
rock,  small,  barren,  and  unmhabited.  There 
they  remained  four  days,  supplied  barely  with 
the  means  of  subsbtence,  and  impatiently  wait- 
ing their  fate. 

In  this  posture  of  aflairs  a  numerous  fleet  was 
seen  approaching  from  the  south.  This  was  the 
long-expected  squadron  of  fifty- three  ships  com- 
manded by  Alcidas  and  Brasidas.  With  the 
unfortunate  slowness  inherent  in  all  the  mca« 
sures  off  the  confederacy,  this  armament  arrivedi 
too  late  to  support  the  ruined  cause  of  their 
friends.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  how- 
ever, might  still  expept  to  take  a  usq^ess  but 
agreeable  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  To  ac- 
complish this  design  they  preparetl  to  attack  the 
harbour  of  Corc3rra,  while  all  ^as  hurry  and 
confusion.  The  islanders  had  sixty  vessels  fit 
for  sea,  in  which  they  embarked  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  and  successively  sailed  forth 
as  each  happened  to  be  ready.  Their  ardour 
and  impatience  disdained  the  judicious  advice 
of  Nicostratus,  who  alone,  calm  and  unmoved 
amidst  a  scene  of  unexpected  danger,  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  harbour  until  Uiey  were  all 
prepared  to  advance  in  line  of  battle,  gene- 
rously offering,  with  his  twelve  Athenian  gal- 
leys, to  sustain  the  first  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  Peloponnesians,  observing  the  hostile  ar- 
mament scattered  and  unsupported,  divided 
their  own  fleet  into  two  squadrons.  The  one, 
consisting  of  twenty  galleys,  attacked  the  Corcy- 
reans;  the  other,  amounting  to  thirty-three,  en- 
deavoured to  surround  the  Athenians.  Iftut  the 
address  of  the  Athenian  mariners  frustrated 
this  attempt  Their  front  was  extended  with 
equal  order  and  celerity.  They  assaulted,  at 
once,  the  opposite  wings  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  intercepted  their  motion,  and  slolfnlly  en- 
circled them  around,  hoping  to  drive  their  ships 
against  each  other,  and  to  throw  them  into  uni- 
versal disorder.  Perceiving  these  manceuvres, 
the  ships  which  followed  the  Corcyreans  left  ofl* 
the  pursuit,  and  steered  to  support  the  main 
squadron:  and  now,  with  their  whole  embodied 
strength,  they  prepared  to  pour  on  the  Athe- 
nians. These  prudentiy  dedmed  the  shock  of  su- 
perior force:  but  the  glory  of  their  retreat  was 
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vqval  to  a  victory.  They  Maaonably  Bhifled 
tbek  faeima,  alowlv  and  regolarly  gave  way,  and 
thus  raoevered  the  retreat  of  their  Corcyrean 
alliei,  w4io«  having  already  loet  thirteen  vessela, 
wen  tetal^  unable  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Having  reached  the.harboar,  the  Corcyreans 
still  feared  lest  the  enen^,  in  pureuance  of  their 
viotoiy,  ehoold  make  a  deeoent  on  the  coeet^  and 
«ev>en  aMank  the  oity.  But  the  manly  counaeb 
of  Bra«daa,  who  stroMgly  recommended  the  lat- 
ter tneaaure,  were  defeated  by  the  timidity  and 
jncapaci^  ef  Alcides.  The  Corcyreans  seized, 
thePBfore,ibe  present  opportunity  to  remove  the 
TOpplicants  from  the  omnhabitad  island  to  the 
tem^e  of  Jono,  as  lees  exposed  there,  to  be  dis- 
covered and  taken  np  by  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet.  Next  day  they  entered  into  accommoda- 
tion with  these  unhappy  men,  and  eten  ad- 
miftad  several  of  them  to  embaric  in  thirty  ves- 
eela,  which  th^  hastily  equipped,  as  the  last 
defimce  of  the  island.  The  Peloponnesians, 
mean  while,  stiU  prevented,  bv  the  dastardly 
counsels  of  Alcidas,  from  attaching  the  capital, 
wreaked  their  resentment  on  the  adjacent  teT^ 
ritory.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding' 
day,  they  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the  north- 
ern ahore  of  Leucadia,  which,  by  their  number 
and  disposition,  signified  the  approach  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail. 

The  situation  of  the  invaden  was  now  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  If  they  stretehed  out  to  sea, 
they  might  he  obliged  to  encounter  the  unbroken 
vigour  of  the  Athenians ;  if  they  cruised  off  the 
coast,  they  would  be  compelled  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  Athens,  but  with  the 
resentment  of  Corcyra.  One  measure  alone 
promised  the  hope  of  safety :  it  was  immediately 
adopted.  Having  crept  along  the  shore  to  Leu- 
cadia, they  carried  their  vessels  across  the  isth- 
mus,^ afterwards  buried  in  the  sea,  but  which 
then  joined  the  peninsula,  now  the  island  of 
Leucas,  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  tiience  sailing  through  the  nartow  seas, 
which  separate  the  neighbburing  isles  from  the 
continent,  they  escaped  without  discovery,  and 
safely  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllen^. 

The  democratical  party  in  Corcvra  soon  per- 
ceived the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  descrieothe 
approach  of  tne  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  bv 
Eurymedon.  iThese  fortunate  evente,  which 
ought  in  generous  minds  to  have  eflaced  the 
dan  impressions  of  enmity  and  revenge,  only 
enabled  thb  Corcyreans  to  display  the  deep  ma- 
lignity of  their  character.  They  commanded 
the  thirty  galleys,  recently  manned,  to  pass  in 
review,  and  in  proportioii  as  they  discovered 
their  eneniies,  pimished  them  with  immediate 
deatli.  Tifiy  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  still 
blung  to  the  altars  in  the  temple  Of  Juno,  they 
seduced  from  their  asylum,  and  instantly  butch- 
ered. 

Politics  and  party  formed  the  pretence  for 
violence,  while  individuals  gratified  their  private 
pasnons,  and  wreaked  vengeance  on  their  per- 
sond  foes.  The  sedition  became  every  hour 
more  fierce:  the  confusion  thickened;  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  consternaiion  and  horror. 


1  D*  Aoville  eonmAtn  the  uidmt  LaocadiA  as  aa 
Kalemy  ipeaks  of  it  ai  a  penimalat 


The  altars  and  images  of  the  gods  were  sur- 
rounded by  votaries,  whom  ev«i  the  terrors  of 
a  superstitious  age  could  no  longer  protect  The 
miserable  victims  were  dragged  firom  the  most 
revered  temples,  whose  waUs  and  pavement 
were  now  first  stained  with  civil  blood.  Many 
withdrew  themfielves  by  a  voluntary  death  from 
the  fury  of  their  enemies.  In  every  house,  and 
in  every  fkmily,  scenee  were  transacted  too  hor- 
rid for  description.  Parents,  children,  brothersi 
and  pretended  friends,  seized  the  desired  mo^ 
ment  for  gratifying  their  latent  malignity,  and 
perpetrating  crimes  without  a  namoi  The  un- 
feeling Eurymedon  (whose  character,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature) 
ehowed  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  stop 
the  carnage.  During  the  space  of  six  days  that 
his  fleet  continued  m  the  Corcyrean  harbour^ 
-the  actors  in  this  lamenteble  tragedy  continually 
aggravated  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and  im^ 
proved  in  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty.  A 
dreadfbl  calm  succeeded  this  violent  agitetioni 
Five  hundred  partisans  of  aristocracy  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus;  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
retired. 

The  fbgitives,  instead  of  rejoicin£  in  their 
safety,  thought  only  of  revenge.  They  sent 
agente  to  Lacedismon  and  Corinth.  By  describe 
ing  their  suflerings  to  the  astonished  Epirots^ 
they  excited  their  compassion,  and  acquired  thei^ 
tfssutance.  The  severity  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  Corcyra  increased  the  number  of  outlaws ; 
who,  at  length,  finding  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful  to  attack  and  coniquer  the  island, 
which,  fi'om  the  njbment  of  their  banishment^ 
they  had  infbsted  by  naval  descente,  sailed  with 
their  whble  strength  for  that  purpose  in  boate 
provided  by  the  Barbarians.  In  landing  at 
Col^cyra,  the  rowers  drove  with  such  violence 
against  the  shore,  as  broke  m&ny  of  their  vessels 
in  pieces;  the  rest  they  immediately  burned^ 
disdaining  safety  unless  purchased  by  victory. 
This  desperate  ineasure  deterred  opposition  i 
they  advanced,  seized,  and  fortified,  mount 
Iston^;  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of* 
the  city,  from  which  they  ravaged  the  territory^ 
and  subjected  their  enemies  to  the  multiplied 
evils  of  war  and  famine. 
OlviliD  ^'^  epidemicli]  disorder  increased 

j^^f.'.    .   the  measure   of  their  calamitinst 
A  C^^^s'  '^^^  flames  of  civil  discord,  which 
*  *  had  never  been  thoroughly  extin- 

¥ii8hed,  again  broke  out  within  the  walls, 
he  mlsety  of  the  Corcyrean*  was  verging  to 
despair,  wneh  an  Athenian  fleet  of  fbrty  sail 
appeared  oflT  the  coast  This  armament  was 
commanded  by  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles*  It 
was  principally  destined  against  Sicily,  as  wd 
shdl  have  occasion  to  rtiate,  but  ordered  in  lU 
voyage  thitherto  touch  at  Corcyra,  and  regulate 
the  aflairs  of  that  island.  This  unexpected  as^ 
sistance  enabled  the  bebieged  to  become  the  be- 
siegers. The  outworks  and  defences  of  Mount 
Iston^  were  successively  taken,  the  parties  who 
defended  them  graduiuly  reti^ng  to  the  more 
elevated  branches,  and,  at  length,  to  the  very 
summit,  of  the  mountain.  They  were*  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  from  thence,  and  of  falling 
into  the  handis  of  enemies  exasperated  by  innu- 
merable injuries  sufiered  and  inflicted.  Alarm- 
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ed  by  this  refleotion,  they  called  out  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  quarter,  and  surrendered  to  Euryme- 
don  and  Sophocles^  on  condition  that  their  fate 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  Athens. 
They  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  small  island  of 
Ptychia,  till  it  should  be  found  convenient  to 
transport  Uiem  to  Athens,  and  commanded  not 
to  make  any  attempt  to  stir  from,  thence  under 
pain  of  annulling  the  capitulation  which  had 
been  granted  them. 

If  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyrean  populace 
had  not  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard  of  hu- 
man pravity,  their  resentment  must  have  been 
softened  by  the  sudden  transition  wrought  by 
accident  in  their  favour.  But  their  first  concern 
was  to  intercept  the  precarious  clemency  of 
Athens,  and  to  assure  the  destruction  of  th^ir 
adversaries.  This  atrocious  design  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  stratagem  equally  detestable,  uniting, 
by  a  8in|ralar  combination,  whatever  is  savage 
in  ferocity,  and  base  in  perfidy.  By  means  of 
proper  agents  despatched  secretly  to  Ptychia, 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  faction  acquainted 
those  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom,  in  peaceable 
times,  thev  had  respectively  lived  in  some  ha- 
bits of  intimacy,  that  the  Athenians  had  deter- 
mined to  give  them  up  indi89riminately  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace.  Pretending  much  regret 
that  persons  in  whom  they  once  had  so  tender 
a  concern,  should  share  the  common  calamity, 
they  exhorted  them,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
contrive  their  escape^  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with  a  bark  for  that  purpose.  The  known 
cruelty  of  Eurymedon  made  the  artifice  suc- 
ceed. The  bark  was  already  launched  |rom 
the  island ;  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
thus  infringed ;  the  deluded  victims  were  ap- 
prehended in  the  very  act  of  departure,  seized, 
bound,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  in- 
exorable enemies. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  favoured  the  deceit,  because,  as  they 
were  themselves  obliged  to  proofed  towards 
Sicily,  they  envied  the  honour  that  would  a^ 
crue  to  their  successors  in  conducting  the  cap- 
tives to  Athens.  To  gratify  this  meanness  of 
soul  without  example,  they  permitted  barban- 
ties  beyond  belief. 

The  unhappy  prisoners  were  first  confined  in 
a  dungeon.  Dragged  successively  from  thence, 
in  parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies, armed  with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  in- 
strument of  licentious  and  disgraceful  torture. 
The  wretches  left  in  prison  were  long  ignorant 
of  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflicted  on  their 
companions :  but,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
abominable  scenes  transacted  without,  they  re- 
vised to  quit  their  confinement,  guarded  the  en- 
trance, and  invited,  with  one  consent,  the  Athe- 
nians to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  want- 
ed  either  humanity  or  firmness  to  commit  this 
kind  cruelty.  The  Corcyrean  populace  ven- 
tured not  to  force  a  passage  from  despair.  They 
mounted  the  prison  walls,  uncovered  the  roof, 
and  overwhelmed  those  below  with  stones, 
darts,  and  arrows.  These  weapons  were  de- 
structive to  many,  and  furnished  others  with 
.the  means  of  destroying  themselves,  or  each 


other.  They  laid  down  their  heads,  opened 
their  breasts,  exposed  their  necks,  mutually  so- 
liciting, in  plaintive  or  frantic  accents,  the  fatal 
stroke.  The  whole  night,  (for  the  night  inter- 
vened) was  spent  in  this  horrid  scene ;  and  the 
morning  presented  a  spectacle  too  shocking  for 
despription.  The  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Cor- 
cyreans  were  incapable  of  pitv  or  remorse; 
but  their  relenting  eyes  could  not  bear  the 
sight ;  and  they  commanded  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  citizens,^  now  breathless  or  expiring,  tt 
be  thrown  on  carta,  and  conveyed  without  the 
walls. 

Thus  ended  the  sedition  of  Corcyra;'  bat  its 
consequences  were  not  soon  to  end.  The  eonttp 
gion  of  that  unhappy  island  engendered  a  po- 
litical malady,  which  spread  its  banefiil  in- 
fluence over  Greece.  The  aristocratical,  and 
still  more,  the  popular,  governments  of  that 
country,  had  ever  been  liable  to  faction,  which 
occasionally  blazed  into  sedition.  But  this  mor- 
bid tendency,  congenial  to  the  constitution  of 
republics,  thenceforth  assumed  a  more  danger- 
ous appearance,  and  betrayed  more  alarming 
symptoms.  In  every  republic,  and  ahnost  is 
every  city,  the  intriguing  and  ambitious  found 
the  ready  protection  of  Athens,  or  of^  Sparta, 
according  as  their  selfish  and  guilty  designs 
were  screened  under  the  pretence  of  maintain- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  asserting 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  A  virtuous  and  mo- 
derate aristocracy,  an  equal,  impartial  freedom, 
these  were  the  colourings  whidi  served  to  jus- 
tify violence  and  varnish  guilt  Sheltered  by 
the  specious  coverings  of  fair  names,  the  prodi- 
gal assassin  delivered  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  creditor.  The  father,  with  unnsp 
tural  cruelty,  punished  the  licentious  extrava- 
gance of  his  son :  the  son  aveaged,  by  parricide, 
the  stem  severity  of  his  father.  The  debate 
of  the  public  assembly  were  decided  hj  the 
sword.  Not  satisfied  with  victory,  men  thirsted 
for  blood.  This  general  disorder  overwhehned 
laws,  human  and  divine.  The  ordinary  coarse 
of  events  was  reversed  :  sentiments  lost  their 
natural  force,  and  words  'their  usual  mean- 
in^.'  Dulness  and  stupidity  triumphed  over 
abilities  and  refinement ;  for  while  the  crafty 
and  ingenious  were  laving  fine-spun  snares  for 
their  enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  im- 
mediate recouTBe  to  the  sword  and  poniard. 
This  successful  audacity  was  termed  manly 
enterprise ;  ferocity  assumed  the  name  of  cour- 
age; faction  and  ambition  passed  for  patriotism 
and  magnanimity;  perfidy  was  called  pru- 
dence ;  cunning,  wisdom ;  every  .vice  was 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  virtue;  while  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  candour  were  branded  as 
weakness,  cowardice,  meanness  of  soul,  and  in- 
difference to  the  public  interest.  Such  was  the 
perversion  of  sentiment,  and  such  the  corrup- 
tion of  language,  first  engendered  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  Grecian  factions,  and  too  futh- 
fully  imitated,  as  far  as  the  soft  effeminacy  of 
modem  manners  will  permit,  by  the  discon- 
tented and  seditious  of  later  fijnes— Wretched 
and  detestable  delusions,  by  which  wicked  men 
deceive  and  ruin  the  public  and  themselves. 

1  Tbucydid  p  93&~S85.  S  Ibid.  p.  SS7,  et  wq^ 
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¥T  voald  be  agreeable  to  divenify  the  dark 
and  melaDcholy  acenes  of  the  Peloponneaian 
Olvmo  ^^*''  ^^  introducing  occurrences 
izuFm.  2.  *°*^  transactiona  of  a  different  and 
A  r*  A<n  ^^^  pleasing  kind.  But  such,  un- 
A.  v>. «/.  fortunately,  is  the  settled  gloom  of 
our  present  subject,  that  the  episodes  com- 
monly reflect  the  same  colour  with  the  princi- 
pal ^^on.  The  miserable  period  now  under 
our  review,  and  already  distinguished  by  re- 
volt and  sedition,  was  still  farther  deformed  by 
&  return  of  the  pestiljance,  and  by  innumerable 
earthquakes.  The  disease  carried  off  five 
thousand  Athenian  troops,  and  a  great  but  un- 
certain number  of  other  citizens.  It  raged, 
during  a  twelvemonth,  with  unabating  vio- 
lence ;  many  remedies  were  employed,  but  all 
equally  ineffectual.  The  poison  at  length 
spent  its  force,  and  the  malady  disappeared  by 
a  slow  and  insensible  progress,  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  stUl  liable  to  be  visited  by  this 
dreadf\il  calamity.*  The  earthquakes  alarmed 
Attica  and  BoBotia,but  proved  most  destructive 
in  the  neighbouring  isles.  The  dreadful  con- 
cussions of  the  land  were  accompanied,  or  per- 
haps produced,  by  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
sea.  The  reflux  of  the  waves  overwhelmed 
the  flourishing  city  of  Orobia,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Euboa.  Similar  disasters  happened 
Olvmo  '^^  ^^  small  islands  of  Atalanta 
Ix^^tii  %.  '^^  Perperathus.  Nor  did  these 
A  r  A&a  alarming  events  terminate  the  af- 
A.  i..  4Z0.  fli^jti^ng  ^jf  ^^  Qj^jj,  J  fo^  Nature, 

as  if  she  had  delighted  to  produce  at  one  period 
every  thing  most  awful,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  fire  from  Mount  Etna,  which  demolished  the 
industrious  labours  of  the  Cataneans.  A  dread- 
fiil  eruption  had  happened  fifty  years  before 
this  period;  and  the  present  was  the  third,  and 
most  memorable,  by  which  Sicily  had  been 
agitated  and  inflamed,  since  the  coasts  of  that 
island  were  adorned  by  Grecian  colonies.^ 

If  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  not  been  car- 
ried on  with  an  animosity  unknown  to  the 
mildness  of  modem  times,  the  long  sufferings 

Olvmn  ^^  ^^  contending  parties  would 
1^^^^    .   have  disposed  them  eagerly  to  de- 

A  n  >iAe  '  ■i'o  the  blessings  of  tranquillity. 
A.  C.  425.   3^^  ^^  ,j„,  Jj  ^^^  itxHaU 

in  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  while  calamities 
were  equally  balanced,  and  the  capitals  of  both 
republics  were  secure,  no  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  seemed  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine either  side  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
•mallest  diminution  oif  honour.    Tet  to  this 


3  Vojum  de  TouneTort,  voL   iL 
r*>Mii«,  in  tiM  PfaiL  Trans.  toL  Iut. 
4ThQC7did.p.tS0. 
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(necessity,  Sparta  in  the  following  year  was 
reduced  by  a  train  of  events,  equally  sudden 
and  singular.  Demosthenes,  a  general  of  merit 
and  enterprise,  commanded  the  Athenian 
forces  at  Naupactus.  This  town,  as  related 
above,  h&d  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate 
Messenians;  by  whose  assistance,  together 
with  that  of  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acamania, 
Cephallenla,  and  Zacynthus,  Demosthenes  un- 
dertook to  reduce  the  hostile  provinces  of  £to- 
lia,  Ambracia,  and  Leucadia.  But  the  opera- 
tions necessary  fi)r  this  purpose  were  obstructed 
by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  confederates;  each  state  in- 
sisting, that  the  whole  force  of  the  war  should 
be  immediately  directed  against  its  particular 
enemies. 

The  allied  army,  thus  distracted  by  contra- 
riety,  and  weakened  by  detection,  performed 
nothing  decisive  against  Leucadia  or  Ambra- 
cia. In  iEtolia  thev  were  extremely  unfortu- 
nate. The  Messemans,  who  were  continually 
harassed  by  the  natives  of  that  barbarous  pro- 
vinces persuaded  Demosthenes  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  overrun  their  country,  before  the 
inhabitants,  who  lived  in  scattered  villages, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  could  collect 
their  force,  or  attempt  resistance.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  advice,  Demosthenes  entered  iEto- 
lia took  and  plundered  the  towns,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  before  him.  During  several  days 
he  marched  wuresisted;  but  havmg  proceeded 
to  JEgitium,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city 
in  the  province,  he  found  that  his  design  had 
by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemy, 
icgitium  is  situate  among  lofty  mountains, 
and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Corin- 
thian gulf.  Among  these  intricate,  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights  the  flower  of  the  JEtolian 
natioQ  were  posted.  Even  the  most  distant 
tribes  had  come  up,  before  the  confederate 
army  entered  their  borders. 

.fgitium  was  stormed ;  but  the  inhabitants 
esca^Ml  to  their  countrymen  conee&led  among 
the  mountains.  While  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  pursued  them,  the  £tolians  rushed,  in 
separate  bodies,  fi-om  different  eminences,  and 
checked  the  pursuers  with  their  darts  and  jave- 
lins. Having  discharged  their  missile  weapons, 
they  retired,  being  light-armed,  and  incapable 
to  resist  the  impression  of  pikemen.  New  de- 
tachments continually  poured  forth  firom  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  directions  annoyed  the 
confederates.  The  latter  lost  no  ground,  as 
long  as  their  archers  had  darts,  and  were  able 
to  use  them.  But  when  the  greatest  part  of 
their  light  troops  were  wounded  or  slain,  the 
heavy-armed  men  began  to  give  ^ay.  They 
still,  however,  maintained  their  order ;  and  the 
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battle  loQf  contmaed,  in  alternate  paraaitfl  and 
retreats,  the  i£tolians  always  flying  before  the 
enemy  ad  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their 
iavolins.  But  at  length  the  confederates  were 
exhausted  by  so  many  repeated  charges^  and 
totally  defeated  by  opponents  who  durst  not 
wait  their  approach. 

Their  conductors  through  this  intricate  coon* 
try  had  all  perished.  They  mistook  their  road 
to  the  sea.  The  enemy  were  light-armed,  and 
in  their  own  territories.  'The  pursuit,  there- 
fore, was  unusually  destructive.  Many  fell  into 
caverns,  or  tumbled  headlong  from  precipices. 
A  large  party  wandered  into  an  impervious 
wood,  which  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
consumed  them  in  its  flames.  A  miserable 
remnant  returned  to  Naopactus,  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  thalr  companions,  and  highly  morUfied 
at  being  defeated  by  Barbarians,  ajike  ignori^iiit 
of  the  roles  of  war,  and  of  the  laws  of  eivll  so? 
ciety,  who  spoke  an  unknown  diaJiect^  and  fbd 
on  raw  flesh.* 

This  disaster  deterred  E^moethfinM  flrom  re« 
turning  to  Athena,  till  fqrtun^  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  arms. 
The  JEtolii^s  and  Ambraciots,  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  republic  on  that  western 
coast  of  Greece,  solicited  and  obtained  apnsi- 
ance  from  Lacedsmon  and  Corinth,  vigorously 
attacked  the  towns  of  Naup«ctus  and  An^philo- 
chian  Argos,and  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole 
province  of  Acamania,  in  which  tho  latter  was 
situated.  The  vigilance  and  activi^  of  Demos- 
thenes not  (^ly  saved  these  important  cities, 
but  obtaioed  the  most  signal  advantages  oyer 
the  assailants.  With  profound  military  skill  he 
divided  the  strength  of  the  epemy,  and,  by  a 
well-conducted  stratagem,  totally  defeated  the 
Ambraciots  amo^g  the  heights  ojf  Idomen^  A 
strong  detachn^nt  of  that  brave  nation  had  ad- 
vanced the  preceding  day  to  Olpe,  a  place  for- 
tified by  the  Acamanians,  and  the  seat  of  their 
courts  of  justice^  Demosthenes  obliged  them  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss,  ai^d  intercepted 
their  return  homeward.  Mean  while  the  col- 
>  lected  force  of  the  Ambraciots  marched  to  sup- 
port their  detachment,  with  whqee  miafiartunes 
they  were  totally  unaccjuainted.  Apprised  of 
this  design,  Demosthenes  beset  tl^e  psflses, 
and  sei^d  the  most  advantageous  poste  on  their 
route.  With  the  remainder  of  hia  foitse  he  ad- 
Tanced  to  attack  them  in  front  They  had 
already  proceeded  to  Idomen^,  and  encamped 
on  the  lowest  ridge  of  that  mountain.' 

Demosthenes  placed  his  Messenians  in  the 
ran,  and  commanded  them,  aa  they  marched 
along,  to  discourse  in  their  Done  dialect.  This 
circumatance,  as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its 
dawn,  effectiuiily  prevented  the  advanced  guards 
from  suspecting  them  to  be  enemies.  Demos- 
thenes then  rushed  forward  with  the  Messenians 
a^nd  Acamanians.  Thb  Ambraciots  were  yet 
in  their  beds.  The  camp  was  no  scmner.  as- 
saulted, than  the  root  began.  Many  were  slain 
OA  the  spot;  the  rest  fled  amain;  but  the  parses 
were  beset,  and  the  pursuers  light-armed.  Some 
ran  to  the  sea,  and  beheld  a  new  object  of  ter- 
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ror,  in  some  Athenian'  ships  then  cmiaing  on 
the  coast.  In  this  complication  of  calamities^ 
they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the-. 
hostile  squadron,  choosing  rather  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Athenians,  than  by  the  enemies  from 
whom  they  had  escaped. 

On  the  following  di^,  the  victors,,  wke  re- 
mained at  Idomen^,  stripping  the  dead,  and 
erecting  a  trophy*  were  addressed  by  a  hesald 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  detachment  whn  ha4  so 
much  suffered  in  its  retreat  from  Olpe..  This 
herald  knew  nothing  of  the  fresh  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  countrymen.  Observing  the 
arms  of  the  Ambraciots^  he  was  astonished  at 
tkeir  number.  The  victors  perceiving  his  sur- 
prise, asked  him,  before  he  explained  his  com- 
mission, ^  What  he  judged  to  be  the  amount  oT 
the  slain  r'  .  ^Not  more  than  two  hundred,'^ 
replied  the  herald.  The  demander  then  said^ 
M  It  should  seem  otherwise,  for  there  are  the 
arms  o^  n^ore  than  a  tl^ousand  men.^  The  he- 
rald reioined,  ^  They  caxmot  then  belolng  to  our 
party.''  The  other  replied,  »  They  SEiust,  if 
you  fought  yestc^ay  at  Idomen^w"  '^We 
fought  no  where  yesterdays  we  suffered  the 
day  before,  in  o¥ur  retreai  &om  Olpe."  **  But 
we  fough\  ^sterday  againft  these  Ambraciots, 
who  were  marching  to  you|  relief."  When  the 
herald  heard  this,  ne  burst  into  a  groan,  anA 
went  abruptly  oS^  without  farther  explaining 
his  cemmissioa.* 

Olvms  "I^iLOse  important  successes  ena- 

t-J^^l  M   Wed  Demosthenes  to  return  with 

A  cizs'  *»<»<**^  ^  Athens.  The  term  of 
'his  military  command  had  expired; 
hut  his  mind  could  not  brook  inactivity.  He 
therefore  solicited  permission  to  accompany,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  armament  which  sailed  to 
Corcyra,  the  success  of  which  has  already  been 
related,  with  leave  to  emplsj^  the  Messenians, 
whom  he  carried  alcmg  with  him,  en  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  shoiud  any  opportunity  occur 
there,  for  promoting  the  public  service.  While 
the  fleet  slow^  coasted  along  the  sovthem 
shores  of  that  peninsula,  the  Messenians  viewed, 
with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  the  long  lest,  but 
stiU  beloved,  seats  o^  their  ancestors.  They 
regretted,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  ancient 
Pylua,  the  royal  ireeidence  of  theix  admiMd 
Nestor,  whose  yoilth  had  been  adorned  by  Ta- 
loor,  and  bis  age  renowned  for  wisdbm..  Their 
immortal  resentment  against  Sparta  wss  ita- 
flamed  by  beholding  the  mine  of  Messen^  A 
thousand  ideas  and  sentiments^  which  time  had 
obliterated,'  revived  at  the  sight  of  their  nalive 
shores. 

When  the  tumult  of  their  emotions  snbsidett 
they  explained  their  feelings  lo  Demosthenes, 
and  to  each  other.  He  suggested,  or  at  least 
warmly  ^proved,  the  design  of  landing,  and 
rebuilding  Pylus,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spartans,  though  it  enjoyed  a  conve- 
nient haihour,  and  was  .strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  Demosthenes  proposed  this  measure 
to  Evrymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  answered 
him  with  the  insolence  congenial  to  their  cha- 
racter, ^  That  there  were  many  barren  capes 
on  the  coast  of  Peleponnesos,wmch  those  might 
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lottify  who  wiihed  to  eoitail  a  cuelen  expense 
on  taeir  country,**    He  next  applied  to  the 
several  capteme  of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the 
inferior  officera,  but  without  bettor  succen, 
although   he    UBured   them  that   the    place 
abottnded  in  wood  and  atone,  with  which  a 
wall  sufficient  for  defence,  misht  speedily  be 
completed.    He  had  desiated  from  farther  en- 
treaties, when  a  fortunate  storm  drove  the 
whole  fleet  towards  the  Pylian  harbour.    This 
circumstance  enabled  him  to  renew  his  instances 
with  greater  force,  alleging  that  the  events  of 
fortune  confirnied  the  expediency  of  the  under- 
taking.    At  length  the  sailora  and  soldiers, 
weauy  of  idleness  (for  the  weather  prevented 
them  from  putting  to  sea,)  began  the  work  of 
their  own  accord,  and  earned  it  on  with  such 
rigour  and  activity,  that  in  six  days  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified  on  every  side.<    The 
Athenian  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Coicyra,  Oe- 


new  acquisition. 

The  Spartans  were  no  soonev  apprised  of 
this  daring  measure,  than  they  withdrew  their 
arm/  from  its  annual  incursion  into  Attica,  and 
recalled  thfiir  fleet  from  Corcyra.  The  citiaens, 
rending  at  home,  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and  marched  towards  Pylus,  which  was  only 
fifty  miles  distant  firom  their  oapitaL  They 
found  the  new  fbrtress  so  well  prepared  for  de- 
fence, that  nothing  could  be  undertaken  against 
it  with  any  proqpect  of  suooesB,  until  their 
whole  fbrcee  had  assembled.  This  occasioned 
a  short  delay;  aAer  which  Pyhis  was  yigor- 
ously  assaulted  by  sea  and  land.  The  walls 
were  weakest  towards  the  harbour;  the  en- 
trance of  which,  however,  was  so  narrow,  that 
only  two  ships  could  sail  into  it  abreast.  Here 
the  attack  was  most  farioua,  and  the  resistance 
moat  obstinate. 

Demosthenes  encouraged  his  troops  by  his 
voice  and  ann.  The  gaUant  Brasidas,  a  man 
destined  to  act  such  an  Uhistrious  part  in  the 
following  scenes  of  the  war,  called  out  to  the 
Lacedemonian  pilots  to  drive  against  the 
beach ;  and  exhorted  them,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  ships,  to  save  the  honour  of  their  coon- 
try.  He  farther  recommended  this  boldness  by 
his  example,  but,  in  performing  it,  received  a 
wound  which  rendered  him  insensible.  His 
body  dropped  into  the  sea,  seemingly  deprived 
of  life,  but  was  recovered  by  the  affectionate 
seal  of  his  attendants.  When  his  senses  re- 
turned, he  perceived  the  loss  of  his  shield,  a 
matter  highly  punishable  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
if  the  shi^d  of  Brasidas  had  not  been  lost  with 
more  glory  than  ever  shield  was  defended.' 

During  three  days,  Demosthenes,  with  veiy 
unequal  strength,  resisted  the  enemy;  when 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  fromCor- 
cyra,  which  he  had  apprised  of  his  danger, 
terminated  the  incredible  labours  of  his  ex- 
baosted  garrison.  A  nayal  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  defeated. 
But  neither  this  defeat,  nor  the  loss  of  Sre 
ships,  nor  the  total  dispersion  of  their  fleet,  nor 
the  unexpected  relief  of  Pylus^  gave  them  so 
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much  uneauness,  as  an  event  principally  occa- 
sioned by  their  own  imprudence.  The  island 
of  Sphacteria,  scarce  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, barren,  woody,  and  uninhabited,  ties 
before  the  harbour  of  Pylus.  In  this  island  the 
Spartans  had  posted  four  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  Helots,  not  reflecting  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  soon  as  they  had  resumed  the  command 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  must  have  these  foives 
at  their  devotion.  This  circumsUnce  occurred 
not  to  the  Spartans  till  after  their  defeat ;  and 
then  affected  them  the  more  deeply,  because 
the  troops  blocked  up  in  the  island  belonged  to 
the  first  families  of  the  repubtie. 

Advice  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  capital.  The  annual  magistrates, 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  has- 
tened to  examine  matters  on  the  spot.  The 
evil  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  remedy ;  and 


mosthenes  retaining  only  five  ships  to  guard] of  such  importance  was  this  body  of  Spartans 

to  the  community,  that  all  present  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  a  truce,  until  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Athens  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  The  Athenians  granted  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  on  condition  that  the 
Spartans,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  surren- 
dered their  whole  fleet  (consisting  of  about 
sixty  Tcssels)  into  the  harbour  of  Pylus.  Even 
this  mortifying  proposal  was  accepted.  Twenty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  embassy;  during 
which  time  the  troops  intercepted  in  Sphacteria 
were  supplied  with  a  stated  proportion  of  meal, 
meat,  and  wine,"  that  of  the  fVeemen  amount- 
ing to  double  the  quantity  allowed  to  the  slaves. 
*  When  the  Spartan  ambassadors  were  admit- 
ted to  an  au^nce  at  Athens,  they  artfully 
apologized  for  the  intended  length  of  their  dis- 
courses, hi  all  their  transactions  with  the 
Greeks,  they  had  hitherto  affected  the  digni- 
fied brevity^  inspired  by  conscious  pre-emi- 
nence :  ^  Tet  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
allowed  that  it  was  necessary  to  explain,  at> 
some  length,  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  all  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens  h^r- 
sdf^  if  the  latter  accepted  the  treaty  and  aUi- 
anoe,  the  free  gifts  of  unfeigned  friendship, 
spontaneously  offered  by  Sparta.  They  pre- 
tended not  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the.  great- 
ness of  their  misfortune;  but  the  Athenians 
ought  also  to  remember  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
It  was  fliB  time  to  Embrace  a  hearty  reconcile- 
ment, and  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  their 
common  country.  The  war  had  as  yet  been 
carried  on  with  more  emulation  than  hatred  ; 
neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  extremity, 
nor  had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  inflicted  or 
suflered.  Terms  of  agreement,  if  accepted  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  would  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Athens  ;  if  rejected,  would  ascertain, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  to  whom 
the  public  calamities^  ought  thenceforth  to  be 


6  Thttcydidn  does  not  Moertatn  tho  quantity  of  ineaL 
He  Mjn,  two  chflDnhcet  ef  meal,  and  two  cotyb  of  wine ; 
that  ia,  two  piole  of  meal,  aod  ooe  piaC  of  wine,  Engliah 
meaatDve,  a  wny  ranatt  anowanee ;  but  the  Atheniana  were 
aftaid  leat  the  besieted  mifht  hoard  their  proviaioni,  if 
allowed  anore  fbr  daily  iQiipoct ;  which,  if  the  nefotiation 
fkiled,  would  enable  them  to  hold  out  the  place  longer 
than  they  oould  othorwiae  have  done. 
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impnted;  sfaice  it  wu  well  knowiii  that  if 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  unanimous,  no  power 
in  Greece  would  venture  to  dispute  their  com- 
mands.'*^  . 

The  meek  spirit  of  this  discourse  only  dis- 
covered to  the  Athenians  the  full  extent  of  their 
good  fortune,  of  which  the^  determined  com- 
pletely to  avail  themselves.  Jnstigrated  by  the 
violence  of  Cleon,  they  answered  the  ambassa- 
dors with  great  haughtiness;  deroan'ding,  as 
preliminaries  to  the  treaty,  that  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  that 
several  places  of  great  importance,  belonging  to 
the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  should  be  deUvered 
into  their  hands.  These  lofty  pretensions, 
which  were  by  no  means  jostified  by  military 
success,  appeared  totally  inadmissible  to  the 
ambas8ado^^  who  returned  in  disgust  to  the 
Spartan  camp. 

Nothing,  it  was  evident,  could  be  expected 


from  the  moderation  of  Athens;  but  it  was  ex-  'rectedagain8tNicias,oneof  the  generals  actually 


ed  confidence  to  Pylns,  hi  order  to  detect  the 
imposture.  The  populace  called  aloud,  **  that 
Cleon  himself  should  undertake  that  commis- 
sion." But  the  dissembler  dreaded  to  become 
the  dupe  of  his  own  artifice.  He  perceived, 
that  if  he  went  to  Pylus,  he  must,  at  his  return, 
either  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report,  and 
thus  be  subjected  to  immediate  shame,  or  fabri- 
cate false  intelligence,  and  thus  be  exposed  to 
fhture  punishment  He  therefore  eluded  his 
own  proposal,  by  declaring,  '^.that  it  ill  became 
the  dignity  of  Athens  to  stoop  to  a  formal  and 
tedious  examination ;  and  that,  whatever  were 
the  state  of  the  armament,  if  the  commanders 
acted  like  men,  they  might  take  Sphacteria  in  a. 
few  days :  that  if  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
general,  he  would  sail  to  the  island  with  a 
small  body  of  light  infantry,  and  take  it  at  the 
first  onset.'* 
These  sarcastic  observations  were  chiefly  di- 


pected  from  her  justice,  that  she  would  restore 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  surrendered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  treaty.  Even  this  was,  on  va^ 
rious  pretences,  denied.^  Both  parties,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  hostilities;  the  Athenians 
to  maintain  their  arrogance,  the  Spartans  to 
avenge  it. 

The  former  employed  the  operation  of  fa- 
mine, as  the  readiest  and  least  dangerous  mode 
of  reducing  the  soldien  in  Sphacteria.  The 
Athenian  fleet  now  greatiy  augmented,  carefully 
guarded  the  island  night  and  day.  But  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  vigilance,  small  ves- 
sels availed  themselves  of  storms  and  darkness 
to  throw  provisions  into  the  place;  a  service  un- 
dertaken by  slaves  from  the  promise  of  liberty ; 
and  by  freemen,  from  the  prospect  of  great  pe- 
cuniary rewards.  The  Athenians  redoubled 
their  diligence,  and  often  intercepted  these 
victuallers;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult  to 
interrupt  the  expert  divers,  who,  plunging  deep 
under  water,  dragged  after  them  bpttles  of 
leather,  filled  with  honey  and  flour.  The  block- 
ade was  -  thus  fruitlessly  ■  protracted  several 
weeks.  Demosthenes  was  averse  to  attack  an 
island  difiicult  of  access,  covered  with  wood, 
destitute  of  roads,  and  defended  on  the  side  of 
Pylus  by  a  natural  fortification,  strengthened 
by  art.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  began  to 
suffer  inconveniehces  in  their  turn.  Their  gar- 
rison in  Pylus  was  closely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my ;  there  was  but  one  source  of  fresh  water, 
and  that  scanty,  in  the  place ;  provisions  grew 
scarce;  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  afforded  no  supply ;  while  they  besieged 
the  Spartans,  they  themselves  experienced  the 
hardships  of  a  siege. 

When  their  situation  was  reported  at  Athens, 
the  assembly  fell  into  commotion :  many  cla- 
moured against  Demosthenes ;  several  accused 
Cleon.  The  artful  demagogue,  whose  opposi- 
tion had  chiefly  prevented  an  advanta^ous 
peace  with  Sparta,  affected  to  disbelieve  the  in- 
telligence, and  advised  sending  men  of  approv- 
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present  in  the  assembly ;  a  man  of  a  virtuous, 
but  timid  disposition ;  endowed  with  much  pru- 
dence, and  litUe  enterprise ;  possessed  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  and  immoderate  riches ;  a  vealoue 
partizan  of  aristocracy,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
to  Cleon,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  worst  ene- 
my of  his  country. 

A  person  of  this  character  could  not  be  much 
inclined  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  expedition 
to  Sphacteria.  When  the  Athenians,  with  the 
usual  licentiousness  that  prevailed  in  their  as- 
semblies, called  out  to  Cleon,  **  that  if  the  en- 
terprise appeared  so  easy,  it  would  better  suit 
the  extent  of  his  abilities;'^  Nicias  rose  up,  and 
immediately  offered  to  cede  to  him  the  com- 
mand. Cleon  at  first  accepted  it,  thinking* 
Nicias'9  proposal  merely  a  feint ;  but  when  the 
latter  appeared  in  earnest,  his  adversary  drew 
back,  alleging,  ^that  Nicias,  not  Cleon  was 
general."  The  Athenians,  with  the  malicious 
pleasantry  natural  to  the  multitude,  pressed 
Cleon  the  closer,  the  more  eagerlv  he  receded. 
He  was  at  length  overcome  by  their  importu- 
nity, but  not  forsaken  by  his  impudence.'  Ad- 
vancing to  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  he  de- 
clared, ^^  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Liaoeds- 
monians;  and  engaged  in  twenty  days  to  bring 
the  Spartans  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt."^  This  beroical  language  ex- 
cited laughter  among  the  multitude ;  the  wise 
rejoiced  in  thinking,  that  they  must  obtain  one 
of  two  advantages,  either  the  destruction  of  a 
turbulent  demagogue  (which  they  rather  hop- 
ed,^ or  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  in  Sphac- 
teria. 

Olvm  '^^^  latter  event  was  hastened  by 

I  X  ^*  4  ^'^  accident.  While  some  soldiers 
A^cT'Sas*  ^^^  preparing  their  victuals,  the 
•  *»•  ^Qod  was  set  on  fire,  and  long 
burned  unperceived,  till  a  brisk  gale  arising, 
the  conflagration  raged  with  such  violence,  as 
threatened  to  consume  the  island.  This  unfore^ 
seen  disaster  disclosed  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  Spartans ;  and  Demosthenes  was  actually 
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preparing  to  attack  them,  when  Cleon,  with  hiB 
light-armed  troops,  aniyed  in  the  camp.  The 
ieland  was  invaded  during  night;  the  ad- 
vanced ffuards  were  taken  or  slain.  At  the 
dawn,  the  Athenians  nuuie  a  descent  from 
seventy  ships.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
retired  to  the  strong  post  opposite  to  Pylus, 
harassed  in  their  msxdi  by  showers  of  arrows, 
stones,  and  darts,  involved  in  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  wood,  which  mountine  widelv  into  the 
air,  on  all  sides  intercepted  their  sight,  and  in- 
creased the  gloom  of  battle.  The  Spartans, 
closely  embodied,  and  presenting  a^  dreadful 
front  to  the  assailants,  made  good  their  retreat. 

Having  occapied  the  destined  post,  they  bold]  v 
defended  it  wherever  the  enemy  approached, 
for  the  nature  of  the  ground  hindered  it  from 
being  surrounded.  The  Athenians  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  r^pel  and  overcome  them; 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  both 
parties  obstinately  persevered  in  their  purpose, 
under  the  painful  pressures  of  battle,  thirst, 
and  a  burning  sun.  At  length  the  Messenians, 
whose  ardour  had  been  signally  distinguished 
in  every  part  of  this  enterprise,  discovered  an 
ixnknown  path  leading  to  the  eminence  which 
defended  the  Lacedemonian  rear.  The  Spar- 
tans were  thus  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
reduced  to  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  their 
illustrious  countrymen  who  fell  at  Thermopyls. 

Nor  did  their  commanders  disgrace  the  coun- 
try of  Leonidas.  Their  general,  Epitades,  was 
slain.  Hippagretes  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
Styphon,  tiie  third  in  command,  still  exhorted 
them  to  persevere.  But  Demosthenes  and  Cleon, 
desirous  rather  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens, 
than  to  put  them  to  death,  invited  them,  by  the 
loud  proclamation  of  a  herald,  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  greater  part  dropped  their  shields, 
and  waved  their  hands  in  token  of  compliance. 
A  conference  followed  between  Demosthenes 
and  Cleon  on  one  side,  and  Styphon  on  the 
other.  Styphon  desired  leave  to  send  over  to 
the  LacedemoEiians  on  the  continent  for  ad-- 
vice.  Several  messages  passed  between  them ; 
in  the  last  of  which  it  was  said,  ^  the  Lacede- 
monians permit  you  to  consult  your  own  utility, 
provided  you  submit  to  nothing  base :"  in  con- 
sequence of  which  determination,  they  surren- 
dered their  arms  and  their  persons.  They  were 
conducted  to  Athens,  within  the  time  assigned 
by  Cleon ;  having  held  out  fifty-two  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  during  which  time 
they  had  been  so  sparing  of  the  provisions  con- 
veyed to  them  by  the  extraordinair  means 
above  mentioned,  that,  when  the  place  was 
taken,  they  had  still  something  in  reserve.* 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  leaving;  a 
strong  garrison  in  Pylus,  which  was  soon  rem- 
forced  by  an  enterprising  body  of  Messenians 
from  Naupactus.  The  Messenians,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  than  one  barren  cape  on  Uieir 
native  and  once  happy  coast,  resumed  their  in- 
veterate hatred  against  Sparta,  whose  territo- 
ries they  continually  infested  by  incursions,  or 
harassed  by  alarms.  Tins  species  of  war,  de- 
structive in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  revolts  of  the  Helots,  attracted 
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by  every  motive  of  affection  towards  their 
cient  kinsmen,  and  animated  by  every  principle 
of  resentment  against  their  tyrannical  masters. 
Mean  while  the  Athenian  fleet  renewed  and 
multipUed  their  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Reduced  to  extremity  by  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  Spartans  sent  to  Athens  repeated 
overtures  of  acoonmiodation.  But  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Athenians  had  only  nourished 
their  ambition.  At  the  instigation  of  Cleon^ 
they  dismissed  the  Spartan  ambassadors  more 
insolently  than  ever.^  Such  was  their  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  this  arrogant  demagogue  ;  at 
the  same  time  that,  with  me  most  ineonnstent 
levity,  they  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  playa 
of  Aristophanes,  which  lashed  the  character 
and  administration  of  Cleon  with  the  boldest 
severity  of  satire,  sharpened  by  the  edge  of  tho 
most  poignant  ridicule. 

The  tidung  of  Pylus,  the  triumphant  return 
of  Cleon,  a  notorious  coward  transformed  by- 
caprice  and  accident  into  a  brave  and  successful 
conunander,  were  topics  well  suiting  the  oomie 
vein  of  Aristophanes.  The  imperious,  dema- 
gogue had  deserved  the  personal  resentment  of 
the  poet,  by  denying  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,' 
and  thereby  contesting  hu  title  to  vote  in  the 
assembly.  On  former  occasions,  Aristophanes 
had  stigmatised  the  incapacity  and  insolence 
of  Cleon,  together  with  his  perfidious  selfish- 
ness in  embroiling  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
In  the  comedys  first  represented  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  he  attacks  him  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  fortune  had  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  a  licentious  multitude,  when  no  come- 
dian was  so  daring  as  to  play  his  character, 
and  no  painter  so  U>ld  as  to  design  his  mask.' 

Aristophanes,  therefore,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stage,  only  di^uising  his  own  face, 
the  better  to  represent  the  part  of  Cleon.  In 
this  ludicrous  piece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
celebrated  even  beyond  its  merit,  the  people  of 
Athens  are  described  under  the  allegory  of  a 
capricious  old  dotard,  whose  creduli^,  i^used 
by  a  malicious  slave  lately  admitted  into  his 
hou8e,io  persecutes  and  torments  his  faithful 
old  servants.  Demosthenes  bitterly  complains, 
that,  intending  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  old 
man,  he  had  brought  a  delicate  morsel  from 
Pylus ;  but  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  Cleon, 
and  by  liim  served  up  to  their  common  master. 
After  lamenting,  with  his  companion  Nicias, 
the  hardships  of  their  condition,  they  hold 
counsel  together,  and  contrive  various  expe- 
dients for  putting  an  end  to  their  common  ca- 
lamities. The  desponding  Nicias  proposes 
drinking  builds  blood,  after  the  example  of 
Thomistocles ;  Demosthenes,  with  more  cou- 
rage, advises  a  hearty  draught  of  wine.  Find- 
ing Cleon  asleep,  they  seize  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  purloin  this  liquor,  but  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  in  which  they  discover  some  ancient 
oracles,  typically  representing  the  succession  ot 
Athenian  magistrates.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
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prophecy,  it  ww  said,  that  ih«  dngon  ahouM 
oTereome  the  devouring  TUltare.  The  rapactooa 
arariee  of  Cleon  correaponded  to  the  type  of  the 
TultarB ;  and  the  dragon  darkly  shadowed  out 
AgoracritUB,  an  emiaent  maker  of  puddinga  and 
aauaagea,  the  ahape  and  oontenta  of  which  allnd- 
od  to  the  figuM  and  food  of  that  terrible  aerpent. 
Nkiaa  and  Demoathenea  hail  thia  fkvonrite  of 
fortune,  aa  tha  deatined  neater  of  the  republic 
Agoracritua  aUegea  in  Tain,  that  he  ia  totally  un- 
acquainted vnth  political  affairs,  ignorant  of 
every  liberal  art,  and  has  hardly  learned  to  read. 
They  reply,  by  announcing  to  him  the  orade, 
and  by  proving  that  his  pretended  impeHectiona 
better  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  goyemment 
of  Athena.  This  office  required  none  of  the 
talents,  the  want  of  which  he  lamented.  He 
matched  Cleon  in  impudence,  and  surpaaaedhim 
in  strength  of  lungs.  His  profession  had  taught 
him  to  squeeze,  to  amasa,  to  bruiae,  to  embroil, 
and  to  confound ;  and  long  experience  had  ten- 
dered him  accomplidied  in  all  the  fhtuds  and 
chicane  of  the  market'  He  might  therefore 
boldly  enter  the  lista  with  Cleon,  being  aasured 
of  assistance  from  the  whdie  body  of  Athenian 
knights.'  Agoracritua,  thua  encouraged,  pre- 
pares for  encountering  his  adveraary.  The 
contest,  long  doubtful,  is  maintained  in  a  atyle 
of  the  lowest  bufiboAery,  always  ludicroua,  of- 
ten indecent.  The  old  dotard^  or  rather  the 
Atheniani  whom  he  representa,  finally  acknow- 
ledge their  past  errors ;  and  regret  heme  so  long 
deceiyed  by  an  upstart  alaye,  thrbugn  whose 
obstinacy  in  continuiug  the  war,  they  had  been 
cooped  up  within  the  walla  of  an  unwholesome 
city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their  beauti- 
ful fielda  and  happy  rural  amusements.  Ago- 
racritua seizes  this  fayourable  moment  to  pro- 
duce two  ancient  treaties  with  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  personified  by  two  beautiful  women, 
whom  he  had  found  closely  mewed  up  in  the 
house  of  Cleon.  Of  these  females  the  old  Athe- 
nian becomes  suddenly  enamoured,  and  they 
retire  together  to  the  countty. 
Olvm  "^^^  people  of*^ Athens  permitted, 

ymp.  ^^j  ^^^^  approved,  the  licentious 
A  r^i^i  boldness  of  Aristophanes;  but  nei- 
A,  \y.  4X4.  ^^  ^^  Strength  of  reason,  nor  the 
aharpnesa  of  satire,  could  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  tneir  ambition.  The  war  was  rendered 
popular  by  suoeess;  they  pi^epared  tor  carrying 
It  on  with  redoubled  yigoun  The  first  operar 
tiona  of  the  ensuing  summed  gratified  their  ut- 
most hopes.  The  principal  division  of  the  fieet, 
conducted  by  the  prudence  of  Niciaa,  took  the 
fertile  and  populous  iaiand  of  Cy  thera,  stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia 
towarda  the  Cretan  sea,  and  long  enriched  by 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  The  La- 
cediemonian  garrison,  as  well  as  the  Spartan 
magistrates  in  the  island,  ^rfendered  prisoners 
of  war.  The  more  dangeroua  part  of  the 
inhabitanta  were  removed  to  the  Athenian 
iales;  the  remaipder  were  aubjected  to  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  eight  hundifed  pounda  ateriing; 


1  Tho  Mme  word  in  Greek  denotea  the  market  and  tlie 
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an  Atheman  gaxriaon  took  poneanon  of  the 
tortreaa. 

Soon  after  thia  important  conqueat,  the  anns 
of  Demoathenea  and  Hippocratea  reduced  the 
town  of  Nieea,  the  principal  aea^pori  of  the 
Megareana;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  ravaged 
with  impunity  aeveral  maritime  dtiea  on  the 
eaatem  coaat  of  Peloponneaus.  Thyrea  was 
condemned  to  a  harder  fate.  Thia  city,  toge- 
ther with  the  surrounding  district,  had  bmn 
granted,  by  the  compaasion  of  Sparta,  to  the 
miaerable  nativea  of  ^gina,  who  ^aa  dMve 
mentioned)  had  been  driven  from  ueir  once 
powerful  iaiand  by  the  cruelty  of  Athena.  This 
cruelty  still  continued  to  pursue  them.  Their 
newly-raised  walls  were  taken  by  aasault;  their 
houses  burned;  and  the  inhabitants,  without 
dietinction,  put  to  the  aword* 

Hitherto  all  the  enterpriaea  of  the  Athentana 
were  crowned  with  auccess.  Fortune  first  de- 
aerted  them  in  Bceotia.  During  aeveral  montha 
their  generals,  Demoathenea  and  Hippocratea, 
availing  themaelvea  of  the  political  factiona  of 
that  country,  had  been  carrying  on  aecret  in- 
triguea  with  Chsronea,  Sipho),  and  Orchome- 
nua,  placea  abounding  in  declared  partizana  of 
democracy,  and  eternally  hostile  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Thebes.  The  insurgents  had  agreed  to 
take  arms,  in  order  to  betray  the  western  parte 
of  Bceotia  to  Demosthenea,  who  aailed  with 
forty  galleys  from  Naupactus;  while  Hippocra* 
tes,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  invaded  the  eastern 
frontier  of  that  province.  It  was  expected, 
that,  before  the  Thebans  could  bring  a  sufficient 
force  into  the  field,  the  invaders  and  insurgents, 
advancing  from  opposite  extremities  of  the 
country,  might  unite  in  the  centre,  and  perhapa 
subdue  Thebes  itself,  the  most  powerful,  aa 
well  as  most  zealous,  ally  of  Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much 
ability,  was  found  too  complicated  for  execu- 
tion. Demosthenes  steercMi  towarda  Siphe, 
before  his  coadjutor  waa  ready  to  take  the 
field ;  some  mistake,  it  is  said,  having  happened 
about  the  time  appointed  for  action ;  and  the 
whole  contrivance  waa  betrayed  by  Nichoma- 
chua,  a  Phociau,  to  the  Spartana,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  Boeotians.  The  cities 
which  meditated  revolt .  were  thus  secured, 
before  Demosthenes  appeared  at  Siphee,  and 
before  Hippocratea  had  even  marched  from 
Attica. 

Olvmo  '^^  latter  at  length  entered  the 

Ixxxix  1  ®"*®'^'*  fVontier  of  Bceotia;  and,  aa 
A  p  \aA  ^®  principal  design  had  miscarried, 
A.  v..  4Z4.  contented  himself  with  taking  and 
fortifying  Delium,  a  place  sacred  to  Apollo. 
Having  garrisoned  this  post,  he  prepared  for 
retummg  home.  But  while  his  army  still  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  Thebane, 
encouraged  by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  akilful 
leader,  marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Ta- 
nagra,  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Their 
forces  amounted  to  eignteen  thousand;  the 
Athenians  were  little  less  numeroua.  An  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  national  emulation 
rendered  bloody  and  obstinate.  Before  the 
battle,  Pagondas  had  detached  a  amall  aquadrorf 
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of  hone,  with  orden  to  ride  up  after  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  action.  This  stratagem  was 
decisive.  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  a  reinforcement,  which  their  fears  magnified 
into  a  new  army,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  put  to  flight.  Approaching  darkness  saved 
them  from  total  destruction.  They  escaped 
disgracefully  into  Attica,  after  leaving  in  the 
field  of  battle  a  thousand  pikemen,  with  their 
commander  Hippocrates. 

The  victorious  army  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Dehum,  which  was  taken  by  means 
of  a  machine  first  contrived  for  that  purpose. 
Several  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  had 
been  raised  in  great  haste,  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood.  The  ^siegers  therefore,  joining  to- 
gether a  number  of  large  beams,  formed  a  huge 
mast,  perforated  in  the  middle ;  to  one  of  its 
extremities  they  appended  a  prodigious  mass 
of  pitch  and  sulphur;  and  to  the  other  a  bel- 
lows, which,  when  this  untisual  instrument  of 
destruotion  was  raised  above  the  wooden  ram- 
part, immediately  threw  the  whole  into  flames. 
The  Athenian  garrison,  diminished  by  death  or 
desertion  to'  two  hundred  men,  suirendeted 
prisoners  of  war.' 

The  Athenians  had  scarcely  time  to  lament 
their  losses  in  Bceotia,  when  they  received  in- 
telligence of  a  calamity  in  another  quarter, 
equ^ly  unexpected,  and  still  more  alarming.' 
This  event  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  preceding  prosperity 
of  Athens,  and  the  past  misfortunes  of  Sparta. 
The  uninterrupted  train  of  success  which  aU 
tended  the  arms  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens of  Olynthus  and  other  places  of  the  Chal- 
cidioe,  which  .having  embraced  the  Earliest 
opportunity  of  revolting  from  the  Athenians, 
justly  uireaded  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed 
and  victorious  people.  Every  southerly  wind 
threatened  them  with  the  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet.  Their  apprehensions  were  not  less 
painful  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  The  slightest 
movement  in  that  country  terrified  them  with 
the  apprehensions  of  an  Athenian  army,  Which, 
victorious  in  the  south,should  advance  to  punish 
its  northern  enemies.  But  as  none  of  these 
dreaded  dangers  were  realized,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chalcidic^  gradually  resumed  courage, 
put  their  towns  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
craved  assistance  from  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  At  the  same  time  Perdiccas,  kmg  of 
Macedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  hia 
ancient  and  natural  enemies,  and  the  rapaoious 
invaders  of  his  cpast,  sent  money  into  the  south 
of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  soldiers, 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  resisting  the 
encrtiachments  of  that  ambitious  people,  as 
well  as  in  subduing  the  Elymeans,  Lyncestas, 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  not  yet  incorpohited 
in  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whose  activity  the 
good  fortune  of  Athens  had  roused ;  while  the 
calamities  of  Sparta  prompted  her  to  supply  the 
teinforcement  of  troops,  which  both  Perdiccas 
and  the  Chalcidians  demanded.  During  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  wiir,  that  re- 
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public  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  Pericles's 
maxim,  ^that  those  who  command  the  sea, 
may  also  become  masters  at  land."  The  Athe- 
nian fleets  domineered  over  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
places  would  be  the  next  objects  of  their  con- 
tinual descents.  The  maritime  parts  were  suc- 
cessively laid  waste,  and  finally  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  found  resistance  ineffec- 
tual and  useless.  These  misfortunes  were  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  desertion  of  the  Helots 
to  the  neighbouring  garrisons  in  Pylus  and 
Cythera,  and  by  the  dread  of  a  gentijral  insur- 
rection, among  those  numerous  and  unhappy 
victims  of  Spartan  tyranny.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  They 
commanded  the  Helots  to  choose  two  thousand 
of  their  bravest  and  most  meritorious  youths, 
who,  by  the  general  consent  of  their  com- 
panions, .deserved  the  crown  of  liberty ;  and 
when  invested  with  this  perfidious  ornament, 
the  uiisuspecting  freemen  had  |>araded  the 
streets,  and  sacrificed  in  the  temples,  exulting 
in  their  late  emancipation,  ihese  new  members 
of  the  community  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  sigiit  of  men,  nor  was  it  ever  known  by 
what  means  they  had  been  destroyed.  But  the 
veil  of  mystery,  which  concealed  that  dark  and 
bloody  stratagem,  prevented  neither  the  resent-, 
ment  of  the  slaves,  nor  the  just  suc^icion  of 
their  masters,  'l^he  latter  were  eag^r  to  em- 
brace any  measure  that  might  deliver  their 
country  from  its  dangerous  domestic  foes. 
With  much  satisfaction,  therefoi'6,  (hey  sent 
seven  huhdied  Helots  to  the  standard  of  Bra-, 
sidas,  whose  merit  had  recommended  him  to 
Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians,  as  the  general 
best  qualified  to  manage  the  Macedonian  war. 
Ahout  a  thousand  soldiers  were  levied  in  the! 
neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Several 
Spartans  cheerfully'  accompanied  a  leader 
whom  they  admired.  With  this  inconsiderable 
force  Brasidas,  towiirds  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, undertook  an  expedition  highly  import- 
ant in  its  consequences,  and  conducted  with 
consummate  prudence  and  braVery.^ 
Olvmn  Having    traversed   the  friendly 

l^I^S'  1      countries  of  Boeotia  &nd  Phocis,  he 

A  C  424  '^^^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Mount  Oeta, 
'  *  *  and  penetrated  thro\igh  the  narrow 
defiles  confined  between  that  steep  and  woody 
ranee  of  hills,  and  the  boisterous  wates  of  the 
MaUan  gulf.  The  sight  of  Thefmopyleo  ani- 
mated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartans,  and 
encouraged  ihem  to  force  their  way  through 
the  hostSe  plain  of  Thessaly;  d  country  ac- 
tually torn  by  domestic  discord,  but  always 
friendly  to  the  Athenian^.  The  celerity  of 
Brasidas  anticipated  the  slow  opposition  of  a 
divided  enemy.  Having  reached  the  Macedo- 
nian town  6f  Dium,  he  joined  forces  with  Per- 
diccas, who  proposed  directing  the  first  opera- 
tion6  of  the  combined  army  against  Arribsas^ 
the  king  or  leader  of  the  barbarous  LyncestA.- 
But  even  tlfis  Barbarian  knew  the  valour  of 
the  Spartans,  and  the  equity  of  Brasidas.  T6 
the  decision  of  the  Grecian  general  ^e  offered 
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to  submit  the  difiercnces  between  Perdiccas 
and  himself,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  the 
award,  however  unfavourable  to  his  interest. 
The  Spartan  listened  to  a  proposal  extremely 
reasonable  in  itself,  though  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas, 
who  disdained  to  accept  as  a  judge  the  man 
whom  he  paid  as  an  auxiliary.  Brasida^,  on 
the  other  hand,  declined  in  firm  but  decent 
terms,  to  employ  his  valour  against  those  who 
implored  his  justice.  The  generals  thus  sepa- 
rated in  mutual  disgust;  and  Perdiccas  thence- 
forth reduced  his  contribution  of  subsidy  from 
a  moioty  to  a  third;  but  even  that  w«is  ex- 
torted from  his  fears,  not  bestowed  by  his 
munificence. 

Brasidas  hastened  to  join  the  Chalcidians,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  joy 
suitable  to  the  impatience  with  which  he  bad 
been  expected.    Amidst  the  general  defection 
of  their  neighbours,  the  towns  of  Acanthus  and 
Stagirus  still  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
Athens.    Brasidas  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Acanthus,  while  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  preparing  for  the  labours  of  the  vintage. 
He  sent  a  messenger,  craving  leave  to  entet 
the  place,  and  to  address  the  assembly.  '  The 
Acanthians  were  divided  in  opinion ;  but  the 
majority,  fearing  to  expose  their  ripe  fields  and 
vineyards  to  the  resentment  of  his  army,  agreed 
to' admit  the  general  alone  and  unattended,  and 
impartially  to  weigh  whatever  be  proposed  for 
their  deliberation.  Brasidas,  though  a  Spartan, 
was  an  able  speaker.     He  observed  to  the 
Acanthians,  convened  in  full  assembly,  **  That, 
in  compliance  with  the  generous  resolution  of 
Sparta,  he  had  undertaken,  and  finally  accom- 
plished, a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  tyranny  of  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates and  garrisons,  and  to  restore  them, 
\i{hat  the  common  oppressors  of  Greece  had  so 
long  withheld,  the  independent  government  of 
their  own  equitable  laws.  This  waB  the  object, 
which,  amidst  all  the  calamities  of  war,  the 
Spartans  had  ever  kept  in  view;  this  was  the 
purpose,  which,    befoiv  his    departure  from 
home,  the  principal   magistrates  had  sworn 
Unanimously  to  maintain.     That  freedom  and 
independence,  which  formed  the  doniestic  hap- 
piness of  Sparta,  his  countrymen  were  ambi- 
tious to  communicate  to  all  their  allies.    But 
if  the  Acanthians  refused  to  share  the  general 
benefit,  they  must  not  complain  of  experiencing 
the  unhappy  efiects  of  their  obstinacy.    The 
arms  of  Sparta  would  compel  tliose  whom  her 
aigomenta  had  failed  to  persuade.    Nor  could 
this  be  blamed  as  injustice;  first,  because  the 
resources  with  which  the  Acanthians  furnished 
Athens,  under  the  ignominious  name  of  tribute, 
served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Greece;   and 
secondly,  because  the  example  of  a  people,  so 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  and  long  renowned 
for  their  penetration  and  sagacity,  might  influ- 
ence the  resolutions  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
deter  them  from  concurring  with  the  measures 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
security." 

This  judicious  discourse,  enforced  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spartan  army,  engaged  the  Acanthi- 
ans to  accept  the  fhendship  of  Brasidas.  Stagi- 


rus, another  city  on  the  Strymonic  gul^ 
readily'  followed  the  example,  and  opened  its 
gates  to  the  deliverer.  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  measures  of  the  Spartan  general 
were  conducted  with  equal  ability  and  enter- 
prise. His  sucoessfiil  operations  against  the  in- 
land towns  facilitated  the  surrender  of  soeh 
places,  as,  by  their  maritime  or  insular  aita&- 
tion,  were  most  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
Athens,  and  therefore  niost  averse  to  revolt. 
His  moderate  use  of  victoiy  ensured  the  good- 
will of  the  vanquished.  The  various  parts  of  a 
plan,  thus  artfully  combined,  mutually  assisted 
each  other;  the  success  of  one  undertaking 
contributed  to  that  of  the  next  which  followed 
it;  and,  at  length,  without  any  considerable 
miscarriage,  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of 
most  places  in  the  peninsulas  of  Acta,  Sithonia, 
and  Pallen^. 

The  loss  of  Amphipolis  was  that  whicbmost 
deeply  afflicted  the  Athenians :  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous city,  beautifully  situate  on  a  small  but  well 
cultivated  island,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Strymon,  the  banks  of  which  supplied  excellent 
timber,  and  other  materials  of  naval  strength. 
By  possessing  this  town,  the  Spartans  now 
commanded  both  branches  of  the  river,  and 
might  thus  pass,  without  interruption,  to  tbe 
Athenian  colonies,  or  subjects,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace ;  seize,  or  plunder,  the  gold  mines  op- 
posite to  the  isle  of  Thasos ;  and  ravage  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The 
conquest  of  a  place  so  essential  to  the  enemy, 
had  exercised  the  courage,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  dexterity  of  Brasidas.  He  fanned  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  malecontimts  in  the  place, 
skilfully  disposed  his  army  before  the  waOs, 
harangued  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  most 
seasonable  promptitu(6  distinguished  all  his 
measures;  yet  the  Athenian  Eucleus,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  fotknd  time  to  send  a  ves- 
s^  to  Thasos,  requesting  immii^iate  and  ef^ 
fectual  relief. 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  mines  on  the  opposite  continent,  to  the 
Celebrated  historian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was 
a  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  actor.  With- 
out a  mementos  delay,  Thucydides  put  to  sea 
with  seven  galleys,  and  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Strjrmon  the  same  day  on  which  his  as- 
sistance had  been  demanded.  But  it  was 
already  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis.^  The 
Spartan  general,  who  had  exact  information  of 
all  the  measures  of  the  besieged,  well  knew  the 
importance  of  anticipating  ^e  arrival  of  Thu- 
cydides, whose  name  was  highly  respected  by 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Thrace,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  considerable  among  the  native  Bar- 
barians. Brasidas,  therefore,  proposed  such  a 
capitulation  to  the  Amphipolitans  as  it  seemed 
imprudent  to  refuse.  They  were  to  be  released 
from  the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  paid 
the  Athenians ;  to  enjoy  the  utmost  degree  of 
political  independence,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  alliance  of  Sparta;  even  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison, if  they  continued  in  the  place,  were  fo 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens ;  and 
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sQch  penoBs  as  choee  to  leave  it,  were  gr^u^^^ 
a  reasonable  time  to  remore  their  families  and 
their  property.  The  last  condition  was  em- 
'  braced  by  the  Athenians,  and  their  more  deter- 
mined partisans.  They  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Eion,  sitaate  near  the  sea^  on 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Strymon ;  a  place 
secoFed  against  erery  hostile  assault  by  the 
skill  and  activity  of  Thucydides. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  full  extent  of 
Brasidas^s  sucoesi  was  made  known  at  Athens. 
The  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  and  the  po- 
pulace were  the  morh  enraged  at  their  losses, 
as  it  now  appeared  so  easy  to  have  prevented 
them,  either  by  guarding  the  nairow  defiles, 
which  led  to  their  Macedonian  possessions,  or 
by  sending  their  fleet  with  a  seasonable  rein- 
forcement to  their  feeble  garrisons  in  those 
parts.  Their  own  neglect  had  occasioned  the 
public  disgrace;  but  with  the  usual  injustice 
and  absurdity  accompanying  popular  discon- 
tents, they  exculpated  themselves,  and  banished 
their  generals.  Thucydides  was  involved  in 
tills  cruel  sentence.  An  armament  was  sent  to 
Maoedon ;  and  new  commanders  were  named 
to  oppose  Brasidas. 

But  the  designs  of  that  commander,  who  had 
begun  to  build  vessels  on  the  Strymon,  and  as- 
pired at  nothing  less  than  succeeding  to  the 
authority,  without  exercising  the  oppression,  of 
Athens,  over  those  extensive  shores,  were  more 
successfully  opposed  by  the  envy  of  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates.  The  pride  of  the  nobility  was 
wounded  by  the  gloiy  of  an  expedition,  in 
which  they  had  no  share ;  and  their  selfishness, 
while  it  obstinately  prevented  the  supplies  ne- 
oessaiy  to  complete  the  plan  of  Brasidas,  was 
eager  to  reap  the  profit  of  his  past  success.  The 
restoration  of  their  kinsmen  taken  at  Sphacte- 
ria  formed  the  object  of  their  fondest  wish ;  and 
they  expected  that  the  Athenians  might  listen 
to  a  proposal  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver the  places  which  they  had  lost,  and  to 
check  the  fortunate  career  of  a  prudent  and 
enterprising  general.  The  Athenians  rea- 
dily entered  into  these  views ;  it  was  deter- 
mined that  matters  of  such  importance  should 
be  discussed  with  leisure  and  impartiality;  a 
truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  a  year  be- 
tween the  contending  republics. 
^.  This  transaction  was  concluded 

]  ^™^'a  in  ^^  ninth  summer  of  the  war. 
A^r^4M  ^*  ^^  totally  unexpected  by  Bra- 
^*  ^**^*  sidas,  who  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Scion6  and  Menda,  two  places 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fallen^ ;  of  the  former,  indeed,  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
but  of  the  latter,  even  afier  he  was  apprised  of 
that  treaty. 
Q.  While  the  active  valour  of  Bra- 

ymp.  8i(]^  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
A^r^kai    P®*^®»  ^®  conscious  worthlessness 

.  c  42«.  ^£  cieon  promoted  the  reneical,  or 
rather  the  contuiuanee,  of  war.  The  glory  of 
Athens  was  the  perpetual  theme  of  his  discourse. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  punish  the  per- 
fidy of  Sparta,  in  abetting  the  insolent  revolt 
of  Menda  and  Scioil^ ;  and  to  employ  his  own 
skill  and  bravery,  which  had  been  so  success- 


fully exerted  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
repair  their  declining  fortune  in  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  listened  to  the  specious  advice 
of  this  turbulent  declaimer,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  sailed  to  the  Macedonian  coast  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  twelve  hundred  citizens, 
heavy-armed,  a  squadron  of  three  hundred 
liorse,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed 
auxiliaries.  The  surrender  of  Menda  and  To- 
rona,  whose  inhabitants  were  treated  with  every 
excess  of  cruelty,  encouraged  him  to  attack 
Amphi polls.  With  this  design,  having  col- 
lected his  forces  at  Eion,  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  some  Macedonian  troops,  promised  by  Per- 
diccas,  who  havin|[  quarrelled  with  the  Spar- 
tan general,  decoitiully  flattered  the  hopes  of 
his  antagonist. 

The  army  of  Cleon  contained  tlio  flower  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  whose  ardent  valour  dis- 
dained a  precarious  dependence  on  barbarian 
aid.  Th^  accused  the  cowardice  of  their 
leader,  which  was  only  equalled  by  his  inca- 
pacity, and  lamented  their  own  hard  fate  in 
being  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  man  so 
unworthy  to  command  them.  The  impatient 
temper  of  an  arrogant  demagogue  was  ill  fitted 
to  endure  these  seditious  complaints.  He  hastily 
led  his  troops  before  the  place,  without  pre- 
viously examining  the  strength  of  the  walls, 
the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  number  or 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Brasidas,  mean 
while,  had  taken  proper  measufes  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  known  imprudence  of  his  adversary. 
A  considerable  body  of  men  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  woody  mountain  Cerdylium, 
which  overhangs  Amphipolis.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  were  drawn  up,  ready  for  ac- 
tion, at  the  several  gates  of  the  city.  Cleari- 
das,  who  conmianded  there,  had  ordere  to  rush 
forth  at  a  given  signal,  while  Brasidas  in  per- 
son, conducting  a  select  band  of  intrepid  fol- 
lowers, watched  tlie  first  opportunity  for  attack. 
The  plan,  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  was 
executed  with  equal  dexterity^  and  precision.  * 
Confounded  with  the  rapidity  of  such  an  un- 
expected and  com)>lioa'ted  charge,  the  enemy 
fled  amain,  abandoning  their  shields,  and  ex- 
posing their  naked  backs  to  the  swords  and 
spears  of  the  pursuers.  The  forces  on  either 
side  amounted  to  about  three  thousand ;  six 
hundred  Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  folly  of 
Cleon,  who,  though  foremost  in  the  flight,  was 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  a  Myreinian  targetoer. 

His  death  might  appease  the  manes  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen ;  but  nothing  could 
alleviate  the  sorrow  of  the  victors  for  the  loss 
of  their  admired  Brasidas,  who  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  while  he  advanced  to  the  attack. 
He  was  conveyed  alive  to  Amphipolis,  and 
enjoyed  the  consolation  of  his  lost  victory,  in 
which  only  seven  men  had  perished  on  the 
Sparten  side.  The  sad  magnificence  of  his 
funeral  was  adorned  by  the  splendour  of  mili- 
tary honours ;  but  what  was  still  more  honour- 
able to  Brasidas,  he  was  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  grateful  tears  of  numerous  communities, 
who  regarded  his  virtues  and  abilities  as  the 
surest  pledges  of  their  own  happiness  and  se- 
curity. The  citizens  of  Amphipolis  paid  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  his  memory.    Having 
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demQlisl^ed  every  monument  of  their  ancient 
leaders  and  patriots,  they  erected  the  statue  of 
Brasidas  in  the  most  conspicuous  square  of  the 
city,  appointed  annual  games  to  be  celebrated 
at  his  tomb,  and  sacrificed  to  his  revered  shade, 
as  to  the  great  hero  and  original  founder  of 
their  community.^ 

^.  The  battle  of  Amphipolis  re- 

uiymp.  njQ-^e^j  the  principal  ob^ades  to 
A  r^iS  peace,  .  There  was  not  any  Spar- 
A.  Ky,  4Z1.  ^  general  qualified  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  Brasidas.  The  Athenians,  de- 
jected by  defeat,  and  humbled  by  disgrace, 
wanted  the  bold  imposing  eloquence  of  Cloon, 
to  disguise  their  weaknesfi,  and  varnish  their 
misfortunes.  With  the  disheartened  remains 
of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  despaired  of 
recovering  their  Macedonian  possessions;  and 
the  greater  part  returned  home,  well  disposed 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  Tiiese 
dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  pacific  tem- 
per of  Nicias,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
influence  of  Cleoq,  and  who  fortunately  dis- 
covered in  the  moderation  of  Pieistoanaz,  king 
pf  Sparta,  a  coadjutor  extremely  solicitous  to 
promote  his  views.  During  winter,  several 
friendly  oonferences  were  held  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  republics ;  and  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  soon  afterwards  a  defen- 
sive alliance,  for  fifty  years,  was  ratified  by  the 
kings  and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  side,  and 
i>y  Uie  archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the 
other.  In  consequence  of  this  negociation, 
which  was  intended  to  comprehend  the  respec- 
tive allies  of  the  contracting  powers,  all  places 
and  prisoners,  ti^en  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
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were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  the  revolted  ci- 
ties in  Macedon  were  specified  by  name ;  but 
it  was  regulated  that  the  Athenians  should  not 
require  from  them  any  higher  revenue  than 
that  apportioned  by  the  justice  of  Aristides.^ 

In  all  their  transactions,  the  Greeks  were 
ever  prodigal  of  promises,  but  backward  in  per- 
foraiance;  and,  amidst  the  continual  rotation  of 
authority,  magistrates  easily  fqund  excuses  for 
violating  the  conditions  granted  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  known  principles  of  mpublicaa 
inoonstancy,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  between  ex- 
cessive animosity  and  immoderate  firiendshipi 
might  likewise  suggest  a  reason  for  converting 
the  treaty  of  peace  into  a  contract  of  alliance. 
But  this  measure,  in  the  present  case,  was  the 
effect  of  necessity.  Athens^  and  Spaxta  might 
make  mutual  restitution,  because  their  respec- 
tive interests  required*  it*  But  no  motive  of 
interest  engaged  the  former  power  to  restore 
Nicoa  to  the  Megarians,  or  the  towns  of  Splium 
and  Anactorium  to  Corinth.  The  Tbebansi 
shortly  before  the  peace,  had  seized  the  Athe- 
nian fortress  of  Fanactum,  situate  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Bceotia.  They  were  still  masters  of 
Platea.  Elated  by  their  signal  victory  at  De- 
Hum,  they  could  not  be  supposed  willing  to 
abandon  tiieir  conquests,  or  even  much  inclined 
to  peace.  It  was  still  less  to  be  expected  that 
the  Macedonian  cities  should,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  Sparta,  submit  to  the  severe  yoke 
of  Athens,  from  which  thev  had  recently  been 
delivered ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  even  the 
inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  should  tamely 
lay  down  their  arms,  without  obtaining  any  of 
those  advantages  with  which  they  had  been 
long  flattered  by  their  Spartan  allien, 
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DUeonienit  fomented  hy  ike  Gorinikians — 7^«  ArgWB  AUianee — 7b  fthieh  AthenM  aeeedet-^ 
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Views — Which  art  favoured  by  the  State  tf  Greece — He  deceives  the  Spartan  Ambassadors — 
Renewal  of  the  Pelitponnesian  War — BattUofManfinaa — Tumults  in  Argo9 — Massacre  of  the 
Scioneans — Cruel  Conquest  of  Melos. 


^HE  voluptuous,  yet  turbulent  citizens  of 
Corinth,  enjoyed  the  odious  distinction  of 
renewing  a  war  which*  their  intrigues  and  ani- 
mosities had  first  kindled.  Under  pretence  of 
having  taken  an  oath  never  to  abandon  the 
Macedonian  cities,  they  declined  being  parties 
in  the  general  treaty  of  peace.  The  alliance  be-^ 
tween  Athens  -and  Sparta,  in  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  these  contracting  powers  should  be 
entitled  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  treaty 
as  circumstances  might  require,  the  Corinthians 
affected,  with  some  reason,  to  consider  as  a 
conspiracy  against  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.'    Fired  with  this  idea,  they  hastened 

1  Thncjrdid.  p.  307.  3  Thuejdid.  p.  354,  et  Mq. 

3  The  clauM  was  worded  in  roeh  a  maimer  as  might  oa- 
tarally  excite  alarm :  n^orSiivai  ie«i  m^iKnv  on  •»  AM- 
«OIN  TOfv  rexioiv  foxn.  Thucydid.  L  ▼.  p.  884. 


to  Argos,  in  order  to  animate  that  republic  with 
the  same  passions  which  rankled  in  their  own 
breasts.  Having  roused  the  ambition  of  the 
magistrates^  they  artfully  reminded  the  people 
of  the  glory  of  Agamemnon,  recalled  to  the 
Argives  their  ancient  and  just  pre-eminence  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  conjured  them  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  that  illustrious  peninsula, 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  abandoned  by 
the  pusillanimity,  or  betrayed  by  the  selfish- 
ness, of  Sparta. 

Olvmn  "^^^     Argives    wanted    neither 

y  J  '^\  power  nor  inclination  to  assume 
f  Jr*  ?:  that  important  office.  During  the 
A.  V/.  4^1.  peioponnesian  war,  they  had  ob- 
served the  principles  of  a  prudent  neutrality, 
equally  favourable  to  their  populousness  and 
their  wealth.    Their  protection  was  courted  by 
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Mantinea,  the  most  powerfiil  city  in  Arcadi^i 
which  had  recently  conquered  some  ▼illages  in 
its  neig^hboorhpod,  to  wliich  Sparta  laid  daim. 
The  Elians,  lon|f  hostile  to  Sparta,  eagerly  pro- 
moted the  Argire  aUianoe,  which  was  fiirther 
strengthened  by  the  speedy  accession  of  the 
Macedonian  allies,  whose  inhabitants  were  not 
more  flattered  by  the  kind  zeal  of  Corinth,  than 
provoked  by  the  cniel  indifierence  of  Sparta. 
Thebes  and  Megara  were  equally  offended  with 
their  Lacedemonian  allies,  and  equally  inclined 
to  war.  But  a  rigid  aristocracy  preyailed  in 
those  states,  whose  ambitious  magistrates,  tiem- 
blin^r  for  their  personal  authority,  and  that  of 
their  families,  dedined  entering  into  confederacy 
with  free  democratical  republics.^ 
Olvmo  ^^^  ^^  democratical  association 

xc  1  "^^"^  acquired  an  acoessionstill  more 

A  V**  Aon  important,  and  received  into  its 
A.  v..  -wu.  j^^^j^  ^^  fountam  of  liberty  itself; 

even  the  republic  of  Athens.  This  extraordi- 
nary  event  happened  in  the  year  following  the 
negociation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  It 
was  effected  by  meane  extremely  remote  from 
the  experience  of  modem  times;  means  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  explain,  lest  the  politi- 
cal transactions  of  Greece  should  appear  too 
fluctuating  and  capricious  to  afford  a  proper 
subject  for  history. 

Amidst  the  factious  turbulence  of  seniites  and 
assemblies,  no  measure  could  be  adopted  by  one 
party,  without  being  condemned  by  another. 
Many  Athenians  disapproved  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias  ;<  but  the  general  blaze  of  opposition 
was  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  one  man,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  first  displayed  those  singular 
but  unhappy  talents,  which  proved  fiUal  to 
himself  and  to  his  country. .  Aldbiades  had  not 
yet  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  age  required 
by  the  wisdom  of  Solon  for  being  entitled  to 
speak  in  the  assembly.  But  every  i^vantageous 
circumstance  of  birth  and  fortune,  talents  na- 
tural and  acquired,  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  body,  pleaded  an  exception  in  favour  of 
this  extraordinary  character,  which,  produdng 
at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  united  with  the 
blooming  vivadty  of  youth,  the  ripened  wisdom 
of  experience.*  His  ikther,  the  rich  and  gene- 
rous Clinias,  derived  his  extraction  from  the 
heroic  Aiax,  and  had  distinguished  his  own  va- 
lour and  patriotism  in  the  glorious  scenes  of 
the  Persian  war.  In  the  female  line,  the  son 
of  Clinias  was  allied  to  the  eloquenoe  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Pericles,  who,  as  his  nearest  sur- 
viving kinsman,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  minority.  But  the  statesman,  who  govern- 
ed with  undivided  sway  the  affairs  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  could  not  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  this  important  domestic  task.  The 
tender  years  of  Alcibiades  were  committed  to 
the  illiberal  discipline  of  mercenary  preceptors; 
his  youth  and  inexperience  were  beset  by  tiie 
destructive  adulation  of  servile  flatterers, — until 
the  young  Athenian,  having  began  to  relish  the 
poems  of  Homer,  the  admiration  of  which  is 
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4  Tbocfdid.  1.  v.  p.  371. 

5  The  Greek*-  aometimei  diitiiiinii>b^  treaties  by  the 
namaa  of  thoio  who  made  them :  the  peace  of  Cimon ;  the 
poaoe  of  Niciaa;  and,  as  we  ihall  ne hereafter,  the  peacd 
of  Aotalcidae. 

8  Flat,  ot  Nepoa  in  Akibiad. 


congenial  to  every  great  mind,  learned  froin 
thence  to  despise  the  pedantry  of  the  one,  and 
to  detest  the  meanness  of  the  other.' 

From  Homer  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that 
ambition  for  excellence  which  is  the  great  lesson 
'of  the  immortal  bard.  Having  attained  the 
verge  of  manhood,  he  readily  distinguished, 
among  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists, 
the  superior  merit  of  Socrates,  who,  rejecting 
all  factitious  and  abstruse  studies,  confined  his 
speculations  to  matters  of  real  importance  and 
utility;  who,  having  never  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  the  East  in  search  of  mysterious  know- 
ledge, reasoned  with  an  Attic  perspicuity  and 
freedom ;  and  who,  being  unbiassed  by  the  sys- 
tem of  any  master,  and  always  master  of  him- 
self^ thought,  spoke,  and  i^cted  with  equal  in- 
dependence and  dignity.  An  amiable  and  most 
instructive  writer,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  So- 
crates, has  left  an  admirable  panegyric  of  the 
uniform  temperance,  the  unshaken  probity,  the 
diffusive  benevolence  invariably  displayed  in 
his  virtuous  life  of  seventy  years.^  His  distin- 
guishing excellences  are  joistiy  appredated  by 
Xenophon,  a  scholar  worthy  of  his  master  ;>  but 
the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  (for  youth  is 
seldom  capable  of  estimating  the  highest  of  all 
merits,  the  ui^deviating  tenor  of  an  innocent 
and  useful  life)  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
splendour  of  particular  actions.  The  eloquence, 
rather  than  the  innocence  of  Socrates,  excited 
Jus  admiration.  He  was  charmed  with  that  in- 
imitable raillery,  that  dear  comprehensive  logic, 
which  baffled  the  most  acute  disputants  of  the 
Athenian  schoob;'o  that  erect  independence 
of  mind,  which  disdained  the  insolence  of 
power,  the  pridd  of  wealth,  and  the  vanity  of 
popular  fame,  was  well  fitted  to  attract  the  con- 
genial esteem  of  Aldbiades,  who  aspired  beyond 
tiie  beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatness ;  nor  could 
the  gallant  youths  be  less  affected  by  the  invin- 
cible intrepidity  of  Socrates,  when,  quitting  the 
shade  of  speculation,  and  covered  with  the 
helm  and  cuirass,  he  grasped  the  massy  spear, 
and  justified  by  his  strenuous  exertion  in  the 
fidd  of  battie,  the  useful  lessons  of  Ikis  philo- 
sophy," 

Socrates  in  his  turn  (since  it  is  easier  for  a 
wise  man  to  correct  the  errors  of  reason  than  to 
conquer  the  ddusions  of  sentiment)  was  deeply 
affected  with  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  ;^3  a 
beauty  depending,  not  on  the  transient  flower 
of  youth,  and  the  seductive  delicacy  of  effemi- 
nate graces,  but  on  the  ineffable  harmony  of  a 
form  which  realized  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Phidias  concerning  their  fabulous 
divinities,  and  which  shone  in  the  autumn  of 
life  with  undiminished  effulgence.**  The  affec- 
tion of  Socrates,  though  infinitely  removed  from 
impurity,  resembled  rather  the  ardour  of  love 


7  Plat,  in  Alcibiad. 

8  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Soorat. 

9  See  particularly  Xenoph.  Apolog.  Socrat. 

10  PlMo,  pawiiq. 

11  Xenoph.  Momorab.  BocraL  pp.  440. 804.  818. 

IS  Vid.  Xenoph.  and  Plato,  paanm.  Bocratoa  often  ae- 
knowledMt  the  danger  of  beauty,  and  iti  power  over  Um' 
■elf;  botiotet  no  opportuaiij  to  caution hia  disciplea  againit 
the  shameful  paMiona,  and  abominable  TJcea,  which  flow 
from  thia  fair  toaree.  Vid.  Meroorab.  Socrat  1.  ii.  paaaim 
et  1.  ▼.  e.  ill.  Scmpoa.  e.  iv.  p.  946. 

13  Plat,  in  Alcibiad. 
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than  the  calm  moderation  of  fViendehip.  The 
sage,  whose  company  was  courted  by  his  other 
diwsiples,  himself  courted  the  company  of  Al- 
cibiades;  and  when  the  ungrateful  youth 
sometimes  escaped  to  his  licentiouB  companions, 
the  philosopher  pursued  him  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  father  or  master,  anxious  to  recover  a 
fugitive  son  or  slave.^  At  the  battle  of  Potid«a 
he  saved  the  life  of  his  pupil,  and  in  order  to 
gratify  the  love  6f  military  glory,  which  already 
animated  his  youthful  bosom,  the  sage  obtained 
for  Alcibiades  the  prize  of  valour,  which  the 
universal  consent  of  the  Athenians  thought  due 
to  himself.  At  the  fatal  engagement  of  Delium, 
Alcibiades,  it  is  said,  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  more  substantial  Aivour,  by  saving 
the  precious  life  of  Socrates  ;^  and  it  may  weU 
be  supposed  that  an  interchange  of  such  im- 
portant fkvours  would  straiten  the*  bands  of 
their  mutual  friendship,  during  which  the 
powers  of  reason  and  fancy  were  directed,  with 
onabating  diligence>  to  improve  the  understand- 
ing, and  excite  the  virtue  of  Alcibiades. 

Bat  this  favourite  youth  laboured  under  a 
defect,  which  could  not  be  compensated  by  the 
highest  birth,  the  most  splendid  fortune,  the 
noblest  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  and 
even  the  inestimable  friendship  of  Socrates. 
He  wanted  an  honest'  heart  This  we  are 
warranted  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  oon^ 
temporary  writers,  who  acknowledge,  that  first 
admiration,  and  then  interest,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  attachment  to  the  illustrious  sago, 
by  whose  instruction  he  expected  to  become, 
not  a  good,  but  an  able,  man.  Some  inclination 
to  virtue  he  might,  in  such  company,  perhaps 
feel,  but  more  probably  feigrr;  and  the  nicest 
discernment  might  mistake  the  real  character 
of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at  pleasure,  the 
most  opposite  manners ;  and  who,  as  will  aj>- 
pear  from  the  subsequent  events  of  his  various 
life,  could  surpass  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta ;  could 
conform,  as  interest  required,  to  the  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous 
indolence  of  Ionia;  assume  the  soft  effeminacy 
of  an  Eastern  prince,  or  rival  the  sturdy  vices 
of  the  drunken  Thracians.* 

The  first  specimen  of' his  political  conduct 
discovered  the  extraordinary  resources  of  his 
versatile  mind.  He  opposed  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cies, as  the  work  of  a  rival,  whom  he  wished 
to  disgrace.  His  ambition  longed  for  war,  and 
the  Spartans  deserved  his  resentment,  having, 
in  all  their  transactions  with  Athens,  testified 
the  utmost  respect  for  Nicias,  while  they  were 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  want  of  regard  for 
himself,  ihough  his  family  had  been  long  con- 
nected with  their  republic  by  an  intercourse  of 
hospitality,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  strength* 
en  that  connection  by  his  personal  good  offices 
to  the  Lacedinmonians  taken  in  Sphacteria. 
To  gratify  at  once  his  resentment,  his  ambition, 
and  his  jealousy,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
war  with  Sparta ;  a  design  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  juncture. 

1  PluU  in  Alcibiad. 
S  Strabo,  p.  330.  et  Plot,  in  Alcibiad. 
3  Lysiaa  coot.  Alcibiad.  et  Xenopb.  M^morab.   Socrnt. 
Li,  p. 715. 
'  4  Nopof  in  Alcibiad. 


^.  In  compliance  with  the  peace  of 

Ulymp.  jjficins,  the  Spartans  withdrew  their 
A^r  490  troops  from  Amphipolis;  but  they 
^^'  could  restore  neither  that  city,  nor 
the  neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  do* 
minion  of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  agreeably 
to  the  treaty,  allowed  the  captives  Uiken  in 
Sphacteria  to  meet  the  longing  embraces  of 
their  kinsmen  and  friends;  but  good  policy 
forbade  their  surrendering  Pylus,  until  the 
enemy  had  perfitrmed  some  of  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  return.  Mutual  unwillingness,  or 
inability,  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  peace, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  animosity,  which  found  a 
fiivourable  soil  in  both  republics.  The  au- 
thority of  those  magistrates,  who  supported  the 
pacific  measures  of  Nicias  and  Pleistoanax,  had 
expired.  The  Spartan  youth  wished,  by  new 
hostilities,  to  cancel  the  memory  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  ter- 
minated with  dishonour.  But  the  wiser  part 
perceived  that  better  success  could  not  be  ex- 
pected while  the  Athenians  possessed  Pylus. 
In  their  eagerness  lo  recover  that  fortress,  they 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  received  Panactum,  which  they 
hoped  to  exchange  for  Pylus;  forgetting,  in 
this  transaction,  an  important  clause  in  their 
treaty  with  Athens,  *^that  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  should,  without  mutual  com- 
munication and  consent,  conclude  any  new 
alliance."  The  Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  embroiling  the  affairs  of  Athens  and 
Sparta;  and  the  Corinthians,  guided  by  the 
same  hostile  views,  readily  concurred  with  the 
Thebans,  and  openly  re-entered  into  the  Lace- 
demonian confederacy.' 
^.  •  Having  concluded  this  negotia- 

Uiymp.       ^^^^  ^^  Spartans  who  yielded  to 

A^  r  Aon  ^^^^  in  the  art  of  dissembling, 
A.  K,.  4^.  degpatcked  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
excusing  what  they  termed  an  apparent  in- 
fringement of  the  treaty,  and  requesting  that 
state  to  accept  Panactum  (which  had  been 
carefully  dismantled)  in  exchange  for  Pylus. 
The  senate  of  Athens  heard  their  proposal 
without  suspicion,  especially  as  they  declared 
themselves  invested  with  full  powers  to  em- 
brace every  reasonable  plan  of  present  accom- 
modation and  permanent  friendship.  It  now 
remained  for  the  ambassadors  to  propose  their 
demand  in  the  popular  assembly,  which,  they 
had  reason  to  hope,  might  be  deceived  still 
more  easily  than  the  senate.  But  in  this  ex- 
pectation they  were  disappointed  by  a  con- 
trivance of  Alcibiades,  no  less  singular  than 
audacious.  Having  invited  the  ambaasadors 
to  an  entertainment,  during  which  he  talked 
of  th'eir  republic  with  more  than  his  wonted 
respect,  and  testified  the  utmost  solicitude  for 
the  success  of  their  negotiation,  he  observed  to 
them,  that  one  circumstance  gave  him  much 
concern,  their  having  mentioned  full  powers. 
They  must  beware  of  repeating  that  error  in 
the  assembly,  because  the  natural  rapacity  of 
the  populace,  apprized  of  that  circumstance,, 
would  not  fail  to  insist  on  such  conditions  as 
the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not  possibly  comply 

5  Thucydid.  1.  v.  pasaim. 
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with.  If  they  concealed  the  extent  of  their 
commission,  the  dedaring  of  which  eottld  only 
serve  to  indicate  timidity  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  provoke  insolence  on  the  other,  he  pledged 
himself  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  Fylus,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  utmost  hopes.  On  this 
occasion  the  Spartans  injadicioasly  confided  in 
a  man,  who  had  been  irritated  1^  the  former 
neglect  and  ingratitude  of  their  country.  When 
they  appeared  next  day  in  the  assembly,  Alct- 
blades  demanded,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  object 
and  extent  of  their  commission.  According  to 
the  concerted  plan,  they  denied  their  having 
full  powers.  The  artful  Athenian,  affbcting  a 
tnuisport  of  indignation,  anraigned  the  audacity 
and  baseness  of  a  people  by  i^i^^m  his  own  un- 
suspecting temper  had  been  effregiously  abused* 
**But  yesterday  they  declared  their  full  powers 
in  the  senate;  they  denied  to-day  what  yester- 
day they  displayed  with  ostentation.  Such  (I 
now  perceive  it)  is  the  usual  duplicity  of  theb 
republic.  It  is  thus  they  have  restored  Am- 
phipolis.  It  is  thus,  Athenians!  they  have  re- 
stored the  neighbouring  towns  in  Macedon :  it 
is  thus  they  have,  indeed,  put  you  in  possession 
of  Panactum,  but  with  demolished  walls;  and 
after  concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  rati- 
fied by  solemn  oath,  most  treacherously  and 
daringly  infiringed  it,  by  entering  into  a  league 
with  Thebes,  your  determined  and  inveterate 
enemy.  Can  you  still,  men  of  Athens!  tamely 
submit  to  such  indignities?  Do  you  oot  expel 
such  traitors  (pointing  to  the  ambassadors)  from 
your  presence,  and  from  your  city?"  This  ex- 
traordinary harangue  totally  disconcerted  the 
Spartans.  Had  their  confusion  allowed  them 
to  extenuate  their  fault  by  declaring  the  truth, 
the  least  reflection  must  have  suggested,  tliat 
Alcibiades  would  represent  their  simple  story 
as  a  new  turn  of  ingenious  artifice.  They  re- 
tired abruptly  from  the  assembly  ;S  Nicias,  and 
the  other  partizans  of  Sparta,  shared  their  dis- 
grace; and  the  Athenians  were  soon  afterwards 
persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  embrace  the  Argive 
alliance.7 

It  might  be  expected  th&t  the  wei|^t  of  such 
a  powerful  confederacy  should  have  speedily 
crushed  the  debility  of  Sparta,  already  ex- 
hausted by  the  former  war.  But  the  military 
Olvm  operations  of  Greece  depended  leas 

q^^'  on  the  relative  strength  of  contend- 
.^'p  .^Q  ing  powers,  than  on  the  alternate 
preponderance  of  domevtic  factions. 
In  the  year  following  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  small  body  of  troops  to  assist  their  Felo- 
ponnesian  allies  in  the  reduction  of  Epidaums, 
Tc^a,  and  other  hostile  cities  in  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Tet  in  the  ensuiog  year  when  the 
Spartans,  dreading  the  loss  of  some  cities,  and 
the  defection  of  others,  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  retrieve  their  authority  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
Athenians  alone  discovered  little  inclination, 
and  exerted  no  activity,  to  obstruct  their  mea- 
■ores  for  that  purpose.  Pleistoanax  being  a 
partizan  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans 
entrusted  the  command  to  Agis,  his  more  war- 

6  Tbttcrd.  mentiom  the  shock  of  an  esrthqaako  which 
oceamoneo  the  dinolation  of  that  aisambly,  before  coming 
to  aar  eoncbuion. 

7  Thacydid.  1.  v.  p.  374|  et  aeq.    Plot,  in  Alcibiad. 


like  colleague.-  All  LacedffiffiomafiB  of  the 
military  age  were  summoned  to  the  field*  The 
dangerous  expedient  of  arming  the  Heloti  wae 
adopted  on  this  important  emergence.  The 
Spartan  allies  showed  imusual  ardour  in  their 
cause.  The  Thebans  sent  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horsemen^s  the  Corinthians 
two  thousand  heavy-armed  men ;  theMegarians 
almost  an  equal  number;  the  ancient  cities  of 
Pallen^  and  Sicyon  in  Achala  gave  a  powerful 
and  ready  assistance;  while  the  small,  but 
generous  republic  of  Phlius,  whose  territory, 
bordering  on  Argolis,  was  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  confederates,  took  the  field 
with  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and  slaves 
capable  of  bearing  arms.^ 
Olvmo  "^^^  Argives  observed  the  ap- 

^^«  ^'       preaching  storm,  and  prepared  to 

AC*  418  ^^^  ^^*  '^^^  Eleans  and  Man- 
tinsans  joined  them;  and  although 
the  Athenians  were  long  expected  in  vain,  uo 
Argives  did  not  lose  courage,  but  boldly  took 
the  field  to  oppose  the  invaders.  The  skilfiil 
movements  of  king  Agiffintercepted  their  return 
to  Argos;  the  high  grounds  above  them  were 
occupied  by  the  Corinthians  and  Fhliasians; 
theb  retreat  towards  Nemea  was  cut  off  by  the 
BcBotians  and  Megarians.  A  battle  seemed  in- 
evitable in  the  winding  vale  of  Argos;  but  it  is 
easier  to  admire,  than  explain,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  either  ^rmy.  Whether  the  Argive 
commandersio  were  disconcerted  by  the  judi- 
cious position  of  the  enemy,  or  that  compassion 
touched  their  minds  on  perceiving  such  nu- 
merous bodies  of  men,  chiefly  tiatives  of  the 
same  peninsula,  sprung  from  the  same  blood, 
and  speaking  the  same  Doric  tongue,  prepared 
to  imbrue  their  parricidal  hands  in  kindred 
blood;  or  that,  being  secretly  partizans  of  aris- 
tocracy,>*  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities with  Sparta;  it  is  certain,  that  instead 
of  joining  battle,  they  entered  into  conference, 
with  the  Lacedemonian  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  unexpected  measure,  a  truce  was  con-> 
eluded  between  the  chiefs,  without  the  concur-- 
rence  or  knowledge  of  the  officers  or  troops  in 
either  army.  The  Argives,  Thrasyllus  and 
Alciphron,  engaged  that  their  countrymen 
should  give  complete  satisfaction  for  the  inju- 
ries of  which  they  were  accused;  and  king 
Agis,  whose  authority,  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
was  absolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his  obsequious 
army. 

Whatever  might  be  die  cause  of  this  mea- 
sure, it  occasioned  (after  the  first  pause  of  silent 
astonishment)  universal  discontent,  followed  by 
loud  and  licentious  clamours.  The  Spartans 
complained,  ^That,  after  assembling  such  a 
body  of  men  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  collected 
in  Peloponnesus,  whose  attachment  to  their 

8  They  had,  bowerw,  but  five  hnadred  honea;  tmtnf 
virranoTtoi  »•«  •ririrot  iroi.  Perhapa  the  •nxsroi,  thoao 
ttot  provided  widi  horaei,  served  as  atteodantaoD  the  hone- 
men.  The  naxiDg  of  light  inrantrv  with  the  cavalry  waa 
freqaent  in  later  timea ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

Q  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  384,  et  aeq. 

10  Or  rather  ThraayUua,  who  was  one  of  five  generals,  bnt 
who  seems  to  have  eiyoyed  aome  pro-eminence  over  his 
oolleacues.    Perhape  it  waa  his  turn  to  command. 

11  Aloipbron.  who,  with  Thrasyflua,  waa  the  principal 
agent  in  this  anair,  waa  the  '*  x-^o^ive;  AMxi^Mi^oviMif.** 
the  public  boat  of  the  Ijacedcmoniana.  Thucydid.  p.  386. 
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caiue  was  ardentt  whoee  niimben  ind  c«arage 
were  iiiTmcible,  and  after  surroondixiff  their 
enemies  on  evezy  side,  and  depriying  uem  of 
eTery  ^resource,  the  glorious  hope,  or  rather 
certainty,  of  the  most  complete  and  important 
yictory,  should  hare  been  sacrificed,  in  one 
moment,  by  the  caprice,  the  cowardice,  or  the 
corruption  of  their  general."  The  Argives 
lamented,  ^That  their  numerous  enemies, 
whom  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  their  own  country,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  their  hands  by  a  hasty  and  ill- 
judged  composition."  Nor  did  they  confine 
their  resentment  to  vun  complaints.  The  most 
daring  or  most  seditions  attacked  the  houses 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Alciphron.  The  rest  soon 
joined  in  the  tumult.  The  efiects  of  the  gene- 
rals were  plundered  or  confiscated;  and  their 
liyes  were  saved,  with  difficulty,  by  the  re- 
spected sanctuary  of  Argive  Juno. 
^.  Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed 

?-'*'  *^®  ancients  in  general,  seldom 
^^*p  ..p  employed  resident  ambassadors  in 
A.  1^.  410.  foroign  tAAtoB^  Alcibiades  was  then 
invested  with  that  character  at  Argos.  His 
activity  would  not  fail  to  promote  the  popular 
tumult,  in  which  his  own  and  the  Athenian 
interest  was  concerned.  On  a  future  occasion 
he  boasted,  that,  chiefly  at  his  instigation,  the 
Argivee  and  their  allies  were  persuaded  to 
break  the  truce;  a  measure  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  long-expected  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
transports,  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
hundred  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred 
cavalry.  Encouraged  by  this  event,  the  Argives, 
regardless  of  the  truce,  attacked  the  ancient 
and  wealthy  city  of  Orchomenua  in  Arcadia, 
which,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  submitted  to 
their  arms.  They  next  proceeded  to  lay  idege 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tegea,  a  design 
extremely  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the 
Eleans,  who  were  eager  to  chastise  the  in- 
habitants of  Lepreum,  a  district  on  their  own 
frontier.  The  Argives,  however,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  demands;  and  the  Eleans, offended 
by  this  instance  of  contempt,  returned  home  in 
disgust. 

The  Lacedemonians  learned  with  indigna- 
tion the  submission  of  Orchomenus,  the  siege 
of  Tesea,  and  the  open  infraction  of  the  treaty. 
They  had  formerly  murmured  against  the  im- 
brudent  or  perfidious  measures  of  king  Agis; 
but  when  they  felt  the  effects  of  his  miscon- 
duct, their  resentment  became  outrageous.  In 
the  first  emotions  of  their  animosity,  Uiey  deter- 
mined to  destroy  his  house,  and  to  subject  him 
to  a  fine  of  several  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  pay.  But  his  eloquence  and  address 
appeased  the  general  clamour;  and,  as  the  anger 
of  popular  assemblies  is  easily  converted  into 
pity,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour.  His 
known  talents  for  war  recommended  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army;  and  he  assured  his 
countrymen,  that  his  future  services  should 
speedily  wipe  off  the  stain  from  his  character. 
The  Spartans,  however,  first  elected  on  this 
occasion  ten  counseUors  to  attend  their  kings 
ib  the  field,  to  restrain  their  too  precipitate  re- 
ftolyesjind  control  their  too  absolute  authority. 


Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  necessity 
of  which  seemed  justified  by  recent  experience, 
they  summoned  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
whose  ardour  to  renew  hostilitiea  was  equal  to 
their  own.  They  proceeded  with  a  numerous 
army  (though  inferior  to  that  formerly  col- 
lected, as  their  confederates  beyond  the  Isthmus 
had  not  yet  time  to  join  them,)  and  marched 
directly  to  the  town  of  Mantiniea,  expecting 
either  to  take  that  place,  or  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  defend  it,  by  withdrawing  their  troops  from 
the  siege  of  Tegea.  The  approach  of  the  Ar- 
gives prevented  the  surprise  of  Mantiniea ;  and 
both  armies,  whose  ambition  or  resentment  had 
been  so  lately  disappointed  of  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  valour  or  their  fury,  eagerly 
prepared  for  an  engagement. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  leaders  of 
the  several  nations  addressed  their  respective 
troops.  The  Mantinieans  were  animated  ^  by 
the  sight  of  their  city,  for  the  defiince  of  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, they  were  exhorted  valiantiy  to  contend. 
The  event  of  the  battle  must  determine  the  im- 
portant alternative  of  dominion  and  servitude ; 
dominion  which  they  had  lately  assumed  over 
various  cities  ill  Arcadia,  and  servitude,  which 
they  had  already  suffered  undef  the  crtiel  ty- 
ranny of  Sparta."  The  Argives  were  reminded 
^  of  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and  which 
their  honour  was  now  called  to  maintain.  They 
were  reminded  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  order  to 
repel  the  usurpation  of  a  powerful  and  ambi* 
tious  neighbour.  This  was  the  same  enemy 
who  actually  provoked  their  arms,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  revenging,  in  one  day, 
the  accumulated  injustice  of  many  centuries." 
The  Athenians  heard,  and  repeated,  ^^  That  it 
was  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of  gallant 
and  faithful  allies,  and  to  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  their  hereditary  renown.  They 
yielded  to  none  in  bravery ;  their  poWer  was  un- 
rivalled; and  when  they  had  overcome  the  La- 
cedsmoi^ans,  even  in  the  Peloponnesus,  their 
dominion  would  be  more  extensive  and  secure." 

The  Spartans  briefly  exhorted  their  followers, 
and  each  other,  ^  to  exeft  that  inniite  valour 
which  had  ever  animated  their  breasts,  and 
which  could  receive  no  additional  force  from  a 
tedious  display  of  useless  words."  Thus  say- 
ing, they  marched  with  a  slow  and  firm  step, 
regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  to  meet  the 
impetuous  onset^  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 
Above  a  thousand  of  the  former,  chosen  from 
the  flower  of  the  noblest  youth  of  Argos,  had 
beeti  employed,  since  the  first  dissension^  occa- 
sioned by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  tlie  constant 
exercise  of  arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nourable pretensions  of  their  country.  They 
behaved  with  sighal  bravery.    The  Athenians 


1  "fhe  isdmirable  f«nei  of  Milton,  triio  wm  a  diliirenl 
reador  ofTlracjrdidel,  are  the  beet  commentary  on  tbia  battle. 

Anon  they  move 
Id  perfbet  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutei  and  lofl  reoorden,  nieb  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle ;  and  inftend  of  rage, 
Dehberate  valour  breathed  ton  and  unmoved,  tie. 

Ptr.  Lost,  b.  if 
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were  not  wantmg  td  their  ancient  fkme*  Xhe 
MaAtineans  strenaously  defended  every  Ihing 
most  dear  to  them.  But  the  allied  army  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  desertion  of 
the  Eleans;  and  the  martial  enthusiaAm  of  king 
AgiB,  seconded  bj^  the  persevering  valour  of  the 
8pejtan8,3  decided  the  fortune  of  the  battle. 
The  allies  were  repulsed,  broken,  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  put  to  flight  The  Spartans,  un- 
willing to  irritate  their  despair,  or  supensti- 
tiously  observing  an  ancient  maxim,  which 
enjoined  them  ^  to  make  a  bridge  for  a  flying 
enemy,"  did  not  continue  the  purstiit,  but 
speedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the  Car-  * 
nean  festival,  rejoicing  in  having  restored  the 
lustre  of  their  arms,  and  recovered  their  autho- 
rity in  the  Peloponnesus. 

This,  in  fact,  proved  the 'immediate  conne- 
quence  of  a  battle,  which  was  not  so  bloody  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  vanquished  hav- 
In^loet  eleven,  and  the  victors  only  three,  him- 
dred)  But  the  revolutions  of  Grreece  chiefly 
depended  on  the  fluctuating  politics  of  domestic 
/actions.  The  Spartans  haid  a  numerous  party 
in  Argos  itself,  who,  emboldened  by  the  recent 
victory  of  their  friendstiinunodiately  took  arms, 
•boliMied  the  popular  government,  destroyed 
the  partisans  of  Athens,  abjured  the  league 
with  that  state,  and  entered  into  a  new  con- 
federacy with  Sparta.  This  event  happened  a 
few  weeks  after  Ihe  engagement,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  winter  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Dui%ig  the  two  following 
years,  Argos  paid  dearly  for  a  moment  of  tran- 
sient splendour,  having  tmdergone  three  bloody 
revolutions,  which  renewed  the  atrocities  of 
Corcyrean  sedition.  The  contest  ended,  as  in 
Corcyra,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  Ions 
occupied,  without  engrosmng,  the  attention  or 
Athens.  The  year  preceding  her  alliance  with 
Argos,  the  Athenians  reduced  the  rebellious 
city  of  Scion^,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallen^, 
against  whiclr  their  resentment  had  been  pro- 
voked  to  the  utmost  fury,  because  the  Scioneans, 
though  inhabiting  a  country  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  had  deified  the  naval  power  of 
Athens,  and,  amidst  the  misfortunes  of  that 
state,  revolted  to  her  enemies.  The  citizens  of 
Scion^  became  the  victims  of  a  revenge  equally 
cruel  and  imprudent.  The  males,  above  the 
age  of  pnbertv,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
women  and  children  dragged  into  servitude; 


9  If  tbe  text  n  not  cornipt,  the  words  of  Thneydides  are 
very  ramarkable :  Aa.a.«  /tutKtrrm  iti  xam  stimt*  Tif  iftin- 

n<rr^v  irtftyiv(tfH¥9t.  p.  304.  "  That  the  Lacedsmoniana, 
ezceediogly  inferior  aa  they  appeared  on  tbia  ocearion  to 
tb«  enemy  in  raiUtary  akiir,  allowed  themaelvea  aa  maeh  au- 
patior  to  tbem  in  true  manly  covrMfe."  It  appeara  from  the 
description  of  the  battle,  that  the  LacediBmoniana  were  de- 
fcct'iTe,  not  in  skill,  but  in  discipline.  In  approaching  the 
enemy,  their  ri^ht  wm^  extendea  tpo  for,  which  iVoqaently 
bappeoad  from  the  deaire  of  every  aoldter  to  cover  his  an- 
armed  side  by  the  shield  of  the  next  person  on  his  rifht. 
In  cooaeqaenee  of  this  tendency,  the  LacedtRnonian  left 
win^  was  ovar-reached  by  the  enemy's  right.  Agis  ordered 
tbe  SkMtai  aod  Braaidians  to  wheel  from  their  fklao^^n  the 
right,  and  lengthen  the  front  of  the  left  wing :  tommandiog 
tlN  bcttalions  of  Hipponoidas  and  Aristocfes  to  fill  up  the 
vacuity  oeeasioned  by  thia  movement.  Bat  theae.gener«]B 
afasofaitely  refusad'  to  obey  ordsra,  and  were  afterwards  ba- 
nished Sparta  on  tlwt  aeeoont.  Tliucydid.  p.  393,  at  aeq. 
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the  name  and  honours  of  the  city  eztingoished 
for  ever ;  and  the  territory  planted  with  a  new 
colony T-  consisting  chiefly  of  Platiean  exiles. 
These  atrocious  cruelties  alarmed  the  terror, 
exasperated  the  resentment,  and  invigorated  the 
resistance,  of  the  neighbouring  republics  Their 
defence  was  undertaken  by  r  erdiccas,  king  of 
Mace^on,  whom  the  Athenians  therefore  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  the  Grecian  seas*  But  that 
ambitious  people  made  so  little  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  Macedonian,  coast,  that  they  finally 
desisted  from  this  design,  contenting  theuiselves 
with  guarding  those  places  which  still  preserv-> 
ed  their  allegiance,  with  re-establishing  do- 
mestic order,  and  with  collecting  the  customary 
tribute  from  their  numerqus  colonies  and  de* 
pendeneiest 

The  productive  industify  diflused  through  all 
branches  of  the  comronnity,  the  equality  of 
f-v,  private  fortune,  the  absence  of  ha« 

ujymp.  ^j^^^  luxury,  together  with  the 
^r  Ai  A  na-ttval  advantages  of  their  soil  and 
A.  o.  410.  jjiim^te,  enabled  the  Qreeks  to  florf* 
rish  amidst  furious  and  bloody  wars.  After  a 
short  period  of  tranquillity,  their  ekuberant 
population  overflowed,  and  was  obliged  to  dis* 
charge  itself  in  foreign  colonies  or  conquests. 
Such  a  period  Athens  enjoyed  for  five  years 
afler  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  Macedonian 
and  Argive  wars  only  employed  her  activity, 
without  exhausting  her  strength.  The  necessity 
of  exerting  her  superfluous  vigour  in  some 
useful  and  honourable  design,  was  fatally  ex*" 
perienced,  in  the  year  following,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate island  of  Melos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  directly  opposite  to  the  Cape 
of  Malea,  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia. 

This  beautiful  island,  sixty  miles  in  circum-« 
ference,  of  a  circular  form,  of  an  agreeable  tem<« 
perature,  and  affording,  in  peculiar  perfection,' 
the  usual  productions  of  a  fine  climate,  had 
early  invited  the  coloxuzation  of  the  Spartans; 
and  the  happy  settlement  had  enioyed  political 
independence  fax  seven  hundred  yean.  The 
strength  and  importance  of  the  eapital,  which 
had  me  same  name  w4th  the  island,  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  armament,  of  thirty  ships,  #nd 
near  three  thousand  soldiers,  which  the  AUie' 
nians  brought  against  it.  Before  thev  com' 
menced  hostilitiefi,  either  by.  attacking  the  city, 
or  by  ravaging  the  count^,  they  sent  ambas' 
aadors  to  the  Melians,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  surrender,  without  incurring  the  danger  ot 
the  punishment  of  Bn  unequal,  and  probably  A 
fruitless,  resistance.  The  cautious  islanders, 
well  acquainted  with  the  eloquence  and  addresd 
of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
denied  them  the  permission  to  speak  before  the 
public  assembly,  but  appointed  a  deputation  of 
the  magistrates,  to  hear  and  eXIunine  their  de- 
mands. The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived in  the  senate-house,  where  a  most  ini<* 
portant  and  interesting  conference  was  held,< 
which,  while  it  engages  our  compassion  for  the 

n  r         ■  -  -  ■  I  I  I  I  -  -  

3  The  island  of  Melos  U  every  where  imprecated  with 
iron,  bitomen,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is  deaeribad 
by  Toamefort  as  a  great  laboratory.  Ita  aubterraneao  Area 
are  auppoaed  to  give  peculiar  force  and  flavour  to  its  wioea 
and  firuita. 

4  Thocxdid.  I.  v.  p.  409,  at  nq. 
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nnhappy  tictiniB  of  ambitioti,  explain*  the  pre- 
yailing  sentiments  and  opinioDB  of  tlie  Greeks 
in  madtenr  of  war  and  goremment,  and  illos- 
trates  the  daring  injustice  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public   The  ambassadors  be|^  the  dialogue, 
bj  observing,  ^  That  since  the  distrust  of  the 
Melians,  probably  arising  from  the  conscious 
weakness  of  their  cause,  had  refbsed  them  the 
liberty  of  speaking,  in  a  continued  oration,*  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  tiiey  should  use  that 
mode  of  conference  which  seemed  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  their  adversaries, 
and  patiently  lisien  to  the  objections  which 
might  occur  to  any  part  of  tlieir  discourse.^' 
Mdiant.  ^ The  proposal  is  just  and  reasonable; 
hot  yon  have  come  hither  with  an  armed  force, 
whidh  renders  you  judges  in  your  own  cause. 
Though  vanquished  in  d«A>ate,  you  may  still 
conquer  by  arms-;  but  if  100  yield  in  argument, 
wo  must  submit  to  slavery."    Aiheniaju.   ^^  If 
you  intend  to  talk  of  matters  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  done.''  M.  **  It  is  surely  excusable 
for  those,  whose  all  is  at  stake,  to  turn  tliem- 
selves  on  every  side,  and  to-  suggest  their  sus- 
picions and  their  doubts.  But  let  the  conference 
be  carried  on  in  tlie  manner  which  you  have 
proposed.*'    A.    ^^And,  on  both  sides,  let  all 
superfluous  arguments  be  omitted ;  either  that 
we,  having  repelled  and  conquered  the  Persians, 
are  entitled  to  goVem  the  Greeks ;  or  that  you^ 
being  a  colony  of  Lacedsemon,  are  entitled  to 
Independence.    Let  us  speak  like  men  of  sense 
and  experience,  who  know  that  the  equal  rules 
of  justice  are  observed  only  by  men  of  an  equal 
condition ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  strong  to 
command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey ;  because 
such  is  the  interest  of  both."   Jlf.  **•  How  can 
our  interest  and  yours  coincide  ?"  A.  "  By  sub- 
mission, you  will  save  your  lives ;  and  by  pre- 
serving you,  we  will  increase  our  own  power." 
M.  ^  Consider  (for  this  also  must  be  mentioned, 
since  disr^fardlr^  juttict^  you  are  governed 
only  by  uiiUty)  that  your  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  Melians  will  rouse  the  resentment  of 
all  Greece ;  will  render  all  neutral  states  your 
enemies ;  and,  if  ever  ytmr  empire  should  de- 
cline, (as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  subject 
to  decay  ?)  will  expose  you  to  a  dreadful  and 
just  punishment."  A.  »^  The  continuance  of  our 
empire  is  the  care  of  fortune  and  the  gods ;  the 
little  that  man  can  do  to  preserve  it,  vjt  will 
not  neglect.    The  liberty  of  Melos  oflfonds  the 
pride  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  stirs  them 
to  rebellion.  The  interest  of  our  present  power 
must  prevail  over  the  apprehension  of  future 
danger."  M,  **  While  the  Athenians  are  thus 
prepared  to  incur  danger  for  the  preservation 
of  empire,  and  their  subject  islands  to  defy  death 
for  the  hopes  of  freedom,  would  it  not  be  the 
basest  and  most  infamous  cowardice  in  us,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  liberty,  to  decline  any  toil  or 
'danger  for  maintaining  tlie  most  valuable  and  the 
most  glorious  of  all  human  possessions  ?"    A, 
^  We  are  not  come  hither  to  dispute  the  prize 
of  valour,  but  to  offer  terms  or  safety."  M. 
^  The  event  of  war  is  uncertain ;  Uicre  is  some 
hope  in  resistance,  none  in  submission."    A. 
*♦  Flattering  hope  oflen  deceives  the  prosperous 
and  the  powerful,  but  always  destroys  the  weak 
and   unfortunate,   who,   disregarding  natural 


means  of  preaerration,  have  reoourse  to  idia 
dreams  of  the  fancy,  to- omens,  oracles,  divin&- 
tion,  and  all  the  fallacious  illusions  of  a  vain 
superstition."    ^  ''We  know  that  it  will  b« 
difficult  for  the  Melians  to  contend  with  tha 
strength  and  fortune  of  Athfns :  yet  we  tmst 
that  the  gods  will  support  the  justice  of  our 
cause;   and   that  the    liacedaBmonianSf   from 
whom  we  are  descended,  moved  by  a  sense  of 
honour,  will  defend  tlieir  own  blood."  A,  ^  Be- 
lieve noi  that  Athens  will  be  forsaken  by  the 
gods.    Ambition  is  implanted  in  man.     The 
wisdom  of  providence,  not  an  Athenian  decree^ 
'  has  established  the  inevitable  law,  that  the 
strong  should  govern  the  weak.    As  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  sineerely 
congratulate  your  happy  ignorance  of  their 
principles.    Whatever  equity  prevaila  in  their 
domestic  institutions,  they  have  but  one  rule 
respectiiig  their  neighbours,  which  is,  to  rege- 
late all  their  transactions  with  them  by  tfieir 
own  conveniency."  M.  '^  It  is  chiefly  that  con- 
sideration wlkich  affords  us  hope,  that  they  will 
not  forsake  an  island  which  they  have  planted* 
lest  they  should  be  regarded  as.  traitors,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
their  interest,  especially  since  Melos,  lying  in 
the   neiglibourhood  of  their  own  territories, 
would  be  a  dangerous  possession  in  th^  bands 
of  an  enemy."    A.  **-  The  timid  caution  of  the 
Lacedemonians'  seldom  takes  the  field,  even 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  when  thfllr  standard  is  attended 
by  numerous  allies.    It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that,  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  they  will  alone 
cross  the  Cretan  sea,  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior navy  of  Athens."    M,  ''  Should  the  Lace- 
dcemonians  be  averse  to  sail,  they  can  transport 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
Cretan  sea  may  elude  the  vigilance  of  your 
ships ;  or  should  that  probability  fail,  the  Lace- 
demonians may  attack  your  subjects  on  the 
continent,  and  accomplish  the  designs  of  the 
warlike  Brasidas."  A,  ^  You  are  determined, 
it  seems,  to  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear 
never  compelled  the  Athenians  to  desist  from 
their  designs ;  especiallv  never  to  raise  the  siege 
of  any  place  which  they  had  once  invested. 
For  during  the  whole  of  this  long  conference, 
you  have  not  mentioned  a  single  particular  ca- 
pable of  affording  any  just  ground  of  confi- 
dence.   Deceived  by  the  splendour  of  words, 
you  talk  of  honour  and  independence,  rejecting 
the  offers  of  a  powerful  state,  whoso  arms  you 
are  unable  to  resist,  and  whose  protection  you 
might  obtain  at  the  expense  of  a  moderate 
tribute.    Lest  shame  should  have  any  share  in 
this  dangerous  behaviour,  we  shall  leave  yoa 
to  consult  privately,  only  reminding  you  once 
more,  that  your  present  deliberations  involve 
the  fate  of  your  country." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors  retired;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Melians  recalled  them, 
and  ''declared  their  unanimous  resolution  not 
to  betray,  in  one  unlucky  hour,  the  liberty 
which  they  had  maintained  for  seven  hundred 
yean^  depending  on  the  vigorous  assistance  of 
their  Lacedemonian  kinsmen,  and  trusting 
especially  in  that  divine  providence  which  had 
hitlicrto    most    wonderfully    proserved    them 
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amidst  the  geoend  convuIn^onB  of  Qreece.  But 
they  entreated  the  A&enians  to  accept  their 
4»ffeni  of  Aeutrality,  and  to  abetain  from  unpro- 
voked violence.".  The  ambassadors  prepared 
for  jretuTBiug  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  commis- 
Aonera  with  a^  sarcastic  threat,  **•  That  of  all 
men,  in  mich  a  delicate  situation,  the  Melians 
alone  thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the 
past,  and  would  grievously  suffer  £or  their  folly, 
in  preferring  to  the  proposals  of  certain  and 
immediate  saiety,  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  the  yain  prospect  of 
Liacedemonian  aid."  The  Athenians,  irritated 
hy  opposition,  invested,  without  delay,  the  capi- 
$i}  of  Melos,  iprhich  waa  hlock^ed  up  for  several 


months  by  sea  and  land.  The  besieged,  after 
suffering  cruelly  by  famine,  made  several  des* 
perate  sallies,  seized  the  Athenian  magazines, 
and  destroyed  part  of  their  works.  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  winter,  their  resistance  was 
defeated  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
combined  with  domestic  treason.  The  males 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  shared  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  Scioneans.  The  women  and  diiU 
dren  were  subjected  to  perpetual  servitude,  and 
live  hundred  new  inhabitant  drawn  from  the 
neighbouring  colonies  of  Athens,  were  sent  to 
occupy  the  vacant  lands,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated and  adorned  for  seven  centuries  by  tho 
labour  of  the  exterminated  Melian^.! 
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n[^HE  mhuman  massacre  of  the  Melians  has 
been  ascribed  by  an  instructive,  though 
often  inaccurate  biographer,^  to  the  unfeeling 
pride  of  Aleibiades.  But  more  anci^t  and  au- 
thentic writers,*  whose  silence  seems  to  excul- 
pate the  son  of  ,CIinias  from  tliis  atrocious 
accusation,  represent  him  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  expedition  against  Sicily,;  an  ex- 
pedition not  more  unjust  in  its  principle  than 
frtal  in  its  consequences. 
A    Q  The  salutary  union  between  the 

479— 1168  *^®  princes  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentnm  triumphed,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,  over  the  ambition  and  resources 
of  Carthage.  Sicily  floupshed  under  the  vir- 
tnouijf  administration  of  Gelon^  and  Theron; 
but  its  tranquillity  was  tisturbed  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  their  immediate  successors.  Hioron 
king  of  Syracuse  proved  victorious  in  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  during  which  the  incapacity 
and  misfortunes  of  his  rival  Thrasideus  em- 
boldened the  Resentment  of  his  subjects,  already, 
provoked  by  his  injustice  and  cruel^.^  He 
escaped  the  popular  fury,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  despair ;  and  the  Agrigentines  having 
expelled  the  family  of  an  odious  tyrant,  insti- 
tuted a  republican  form  of  policy,. 

The  false,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Ifieron  (for 
such  at  least  he  is  described^  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign)  probably  received  little  benefit 
from  .the  dangerous  influence  of  prosperity. 
But  his  mind  was  not  incapable  of  reflection ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sickness  and  con- 

1  Thacydid.  I.  v.  p.*410.  ad  fia. 
9  Plat,  m  Alcib. 

3  Thnerdid.  1.  ▼.    Lytias  Ortt.  coot.  AIcil>. 

4  Sm  aBova,  p.  145. 

5  IModor.  I.  xL  c.  IxL  St  nq. 
f  Pkldor*  Se»  I.  zt,  e.  b^ri. 


finoment,  he  discovered  the  emptiness  of  such 
objects  as  kings  are  taught  to  admire,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  solid  pleasures  of  the  mind» 
By  conversing  with  Grecian  philosophers,  he 
learned  the  most  ifnportant  of  all  lessons,  that 
of  conversing  with  himself;  a  conversation 
which  none  but  tho  -most  virtuous  or  the  most 
vicious  of  men  can  long  and  frequently  main- 
tain, without  deriving  from  it  essential  profit. 
With  the  improvement  of  his  understanding, 
the  sentiments  of  Hieron  improved ;  his  charac- 
ter and  manners  underwent  a  total  change ;  and 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  adorn  tlie  history 
of  Sicily,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^  The 
poets  Siftionides,  ^schylus,  and  Bacchilides, 
frequented  his  court,  and  admired  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  rather  than  of  his  fortune.  The 
sublime  genius  of  Pindar  has  celebrated  the 
magnificent  generosity  of  his  illustrious  patron. 
And  in  an  age  when  writing  was  the  picture 
of  conversation,  because  men  talked  as  they 
needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to  write,  the 
impartial  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  nothing 
to  hope,  or  to  fear  from  tho  ashes  of  a  king 
of  Sicily,  has  represented  Hieron,  in  the  dia* 
logue  entitled  from  his  name,^  as  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

^.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that 

yf?P"        the  inimitable  qualities  of  a  virtu- 

A^^r^  iftft  ous  prince  should  naturally  en- 
A.  O.40O.  ^^ujf^g  ^0  aj^th^  or  irritate  the 

vices  of  a  degenerate  successor.  The  glorious 
reign  of  Hieron  was  followed  by  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  Thrasybulus ;  a  wretch  who,  dis- 
gracing the  throne  and  human  nature,  was  ex^ 
polled  from  Sicily  by  the  just  indignation  of 
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liijB  ftiilijectc.  ReMntment  is  more  pennaneiit 
than  gratitude.  The  Syracaaana  tbrgot  the 
fame  of  Gelon ;  they  forgot  the  recent  merit  of 
Hieron ;  and,  that  they  might  never  be  again 
aabjected  to  a  tyrant  like  Thrasybulus,  ex- 
changed the  odious  power  of  kings  for  the  dan- 
gerous- fury  of  democracy.  ^ 

The  inferior  cities  having  successively  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  experienced  the 
disorders  of  that  tumultuous  liberty  which  had 
■o  long  prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  Dis- 
tracted by  internal  discord,  and  harassed  by 
external  hostility,  they  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  politics  of  Greece. 
The  republic  of  Syracuse,  which  was  alone 
capable  of  interposing,  with  effect,  in  the  quar- 
rels of  that  country,  imitated,  instead  of  op- 
posing, the  ambition  of  Athens.  Most  of  the 
Dorian  settlements  had  become  confederates, 
or  rather  tributaries,  to  the  Syracusans;  and 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  that  aspiring  people,  though  torn  by 
domestic  factions,  strenuously  exerted  their 
valour  against  the  Ionic  settlements  of  Leon- 
tium«  Catana,  and  Naxos. 

While  ^ese.  unhappy  islanders  struggled 
with  the  turbulence  of  a  government  more 
nivmn  stormy  than  the  whirlpools  of 
IxSvSi  3  ®*^y"*  "***  Charybdis,  they  like- 
A  C  426*  ^^*®  ^'y^^y^^^i 'however,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  democracy ;  which, 
of  all  political  constitutions,  presents  the  widest 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  superior  talents,  and 
has  always  been  the  roost  productive  in  great 
men.  The  active  fermentation  of  popular 
assemblies  had  given  the  eloquence  of  a  Gor- 
gias  to  Leontium,  and  the  abilities  of  a  Her- 
mocrates  to  Syracuse.  In-  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Pelopomieeian  war,  the' former  came  to  Athens 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  that  republic  against 
the  unjust  usurpation  of  the  Sicilian  capital. 
His  arffuments  convinced  the  judgment,  and 
the  briQiant  harmony  of  his  style  transported 
the  sensibility,  of  the  Athenians.  They  im- 
mediately despatched  twenty  ships  of  war  to 
the  assistance  of  their  Ionic  brethren.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  simUar  request  was  made, 
and  as  readily  complied  with ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians seemed  disposed  to  engage  with  vigour 
in  the  War,  when  the  foresight  of  Hermocrates, 
alarmed  by  the  Intrusion  of  these  ambitious 
strang'^rs,  promoted  a  general  congress  of  the 
states  of  Sicily. 

Olvmn  '^^^  convention  was  held  at  the 

Ixxxix  1.  ^'*'"^*  ***''^'^  ^^  Gela;  it  was  at- 
A  C  4!^  tended  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
'  all  the  Doric  and  Ionic  cities.  Her- 
mocrates represented  Syracuse ;  and  illustrious 
as  that  republic  was,  his  conduct  proved  him 
worthy  its  highest  honours.  While  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  states  dwelt  on  their  par- 
ticular grievances,^  and  ufged  their  separate 
interests,  Hermocrates  regarded  and  enforced 
only  the  general  interest  of  Sicily.  His  argu- 
ments finally  prevailed,  and  all  parties  were 
engaged  to  ter-'iinate  their  domestic  contests. 


lest  the  whole  bland  should  fall  a  prey  to  a 
fbreign  ponder.' 

Olvmo  ^"*  *  P^**^  ^  miion,  so  season- 

7  ^*       able  and  salutary,  depended  on  the 

^^^  p ' . .  f,    transient  influence  of  a  single  man, 

A.  <^.  410.  ^^j,^  ^g  principles  of  discord  were 

innumerable  and  permanent.  Within  a  few 
years  afler  this  event,  Leontium  was  taken 
and  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  exiles,  and  its  eonfede* 
rates,  the  Egestieans,  closely  besieged  by  the 
conjunct  arms  of  Selinus  and  Syracuse.  The 
unfortunate  communities  a^ain  sent  an  embaasj 
to  Athens,  pleading  the  rights  of  consanguinity, 
and  addressing  not  only  the  passions  but  the 
interest  of  their  powerful  allies.  ^  The  Athe^ 
nians,"  they  insisted,  ^  were  bound  by  •every 
principle  of  sound  policy  to  repress  the  mwing 
greatness  of  Syracuse,  which  must  oUierwise 
become  a  formidable  accession  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league ;  and  now  was  the  time  for  un- 
dertaking that  enterprise,  while  their  Ionian 
kinsmen  in  Sicily  were  still  capable  of  exerting 
some  vigour  in  their  own  defence."  In  order 
to  enforce  these  argruments,  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta  or  Segesta  gave  an  ostentatious,  and 
even  a  very  fidse,  description  of  the  wealth  of 
their  republic ;  which,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, was  capable  of  furnishing  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  war.  Their  fellow  citizens  at 
home  carried  on  the  deception  by  a  most  nn- 
justifiable  artifice,  displaying  to  the  Athenian 
commissioners  sent  to  confinr  with  them,  the 
borrowed  riches  of  their  neighbours,  and  raising, 
by  extraordinary  expedients,  the  sum  of  sixty 
talents  6f  silver,  to  maintain,  for  a  month,  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  as  if  they  had  puri 
posed  monthly  to  repeat  this  large  subsidy, 
which  at  once  exhausted  their  faculties,* 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were 
doubtless  entitled  to  considerable  weight  with 
the  Athenians;  yet  various  reasons  might havti 
dissuaded  that  ambitious  people  from  under- 
taking, at  the  present  juncture,  an  expedition 
ajrainst  the  powerful  republic  of  Syracuse.  The 
CK>ud  of  war,  which  Pericles  saw  advancing 
with  rapid  motion  from  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
been  at  length  dispelled  by  the  valour  and  for- 
tune of  the  Athenians;  not,  however,  before 
the  arms  of  Brasidas  had  shaken  their  empire 
to  the  foundation.  The  same  storm  might  bo 
agrain  Collected,  if  the  Athenians  removed  their 
armies  from  home,  especially  if  they  were  un- 
fortunate abroad,  since  the  wounded  pride  of 
Sparta  would  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  revenge.  The  rebellion  of  the  MaHcedonian 
cities  was  still  unsubdued,  and  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  before  re- 
covering the  allegiance  of  these  ancient  posses- 
sions, to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tories. 3hould  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily  be  crowned  with  the  most  flattering  suc- 
cess, it  would  still  be  difficult,  nay, 'impossible, 
to  preserve  such  a  distant  and  extensive  con- 
quest; but  should  thia  ambitiotm  design  fail  in 
the  execution,  as  there  was  tpo  good  reason  to 
apprehend,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  greatness  was  the  object  both  of  terror 
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end  of  envy,  wooUl  enooimge  the  rebelUoiu 
spirit  of  their  eubjecti  and  aUies,  excite  the 
latent  anamoaitj-  of  the  PeloponnesiauB,  and< 
reinforce  their  ancient  enemies  by  the  reient- 
ment  and  hostility  of  Syracuse  and  her  con- 
federates, justly  provoked  by  the  daring  inva- 
mon  of  their  bland* 


reaistaace,  of  the  PelopcmneBians.  Thus  secure 
at  home,  and  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Athens  might 
incorporate  with  her  own  the  troops  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  and  maintain  an  unshaken 
dominion  over  the  most  delightful  portion  of 
the  earth,  while  hor  fortunate  citizens,  delivered 
from  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares,  would 


These  prudential  considerations  were  unable  J>e  supported  by  the  contributions  of  subject 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  nations,  and  enabled  to  display,  in  their  full 
inflamed  by  the  breath  of  their  favourite  Alci-  eiAInt,  that  taste  for  splendour  and  magnifi- 
biades.  It  is  a  just  and  profound  observatiom  cence,  that  greatness  of  soul  and  superiority  of 
of  Machiavel,  that  the  real  powers  of  govern-]  gejj^Us,  which  justly  entitled  them  to  the  empire 


meskt  are  often  contracted  to  a  narrower  point 
la  republics  thsji  in  monarchies;  an  observa- 
tion which  that  sagacious  statesman  had  learn- 
ed fh»m  the  ezpenence  of  his  native  city,  and 
which  he  might  have  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  (j^reeks,  whose  political  measures,  and 
even  whose  national  character,  depended  on 
the  transient  influence  of  a  few  individuala. 
Under  the  direction  of  Aristides  and  Themisto- 
clee*  the  Athenians  displayed  the  soundest 
policy,  adorned  by  unshaken  probity,  and  by 
heroic  valour.  Cimon  inspired  the  generous 
lunbition  which  animated  his  own  Iraeast:  a 
a  dignified  grandeur  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness distinguished  the  long  i^ministration,  I 
had  almost  said  reign,  of  Pericles.  The  son  of 
Clinias  succeeded  to  the  power  and  authority, 
without  succeeding  to  the  virtues  of  those 

freat  men,  whom  hb  pride  disdained  to  imitate. 
Legardless  of  order  and  decency,  with  a  licen- 
tious magnificence  most  offensive  to  the  spirit 
of  repnbUean  equality,  he  blended  a  certain 
elegance  of  manners  which  not  only  repelled 
censure,  but  attracted  applause.  .  Thus  dis- 
pensed from  observing  the  established  formali- 
ties of  private  life,  he  ^pected  that  the  glory 
of  his  administration  might  soar  above  the  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  political  prudence.^  Though 
he  preferred  what  was  useful  to  what  was  vir- 
tuous, he  preferred  what  was  brilliant  to  what 
was  oseful,  and,  disdaining  the  common  gifis 
of  valour  and  fortune,  aspirod  at  objects  eztra^ 
ordinary  and  unattainable.  The  recovery  of 
the  Athenian  possessions,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  empire,  already  too  extensive,  might 
have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  bold  and  active 
statesman.  But  the  extravagant  hopes  of  Alci- 
biadee  expatiated  in  a  wider  field.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Sicily  itself  he  regarded  only  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  farther  and  more  im- 
portant conquests.  The  intermediate  situation 
of  that  beautiful  and  fertile  island  opened,  on 
the  one  band,  an  easy  £onvnunication  with  the 
eastern  front  of  Italy,  which,  from  Brundusium 
to  the  Sicilian  firith,  was-  adorned  by  populous 
and  flourishing  cities;  and  on  the  other,  afford- 
ed a  short  and  safe  passage  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  which,  for  nlany  ages,  had 
been  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  united  la- 
bours iof  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  his 
•  waking  or  sleeping  dreams,  Alcibiades  grasped 
the  wide  extent  of  those  distant  possessions,  by 
the  resenrees  of  which  he  expected  finally  to 
feubdoe  the  pertinaeiom  spirit,  and  <^tinate 


-  5  See  Plat  in  AleibUd.  iMterat  dePace;  above  all,  the 
aninated  pictoie  in  Plato'f  RepoMle,  (I.  vUi.  cap.  oc  et 
■eq.,)  oT  wbicb  Akabtadei,  doubdasi,  was  4te  oiiftDal. 


of^the  world.6 
Olvmn  Allured  by  these  extravagant,  but 

xcisT '  flattering  prospects  of  grandeur,  the 
A  C  415  Athenians,  in  two  successive  assem- 
blies, held  at  the  short  interval  of 
five  days,  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  making 
war  against  Sicily,  and  of  raising  such  naval 
and  military  force  as  seemed  necessary  for  car<« 
rving  it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  While 
they  still  deliberated  on  tlie  latter  object,  the 
virtuous  Nicias,  who  had  been  named  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command  of 
the  projected  armament,  omitted  nothing  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  and  patriotism  ei^rce, 
to  deter  his  countrymen  from  such  a  dangerous 
and  fatal  design.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
he  threw  aside  his  usual  timidity,  and  divested 
himself  of  thatrigid  regard  for  established  forms, 
which  was  natural  to  his  age  and  character. 
Though  the  assembly  was  convened  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  supplies  and  troops,  and 
the  means  of  collecting  tbem  with  the  greatest 
expedition  and  facility,  he  ventured,  contrary 
to  ancient  custom,  to  propose  a  different  sub^ 
ject  of  debate;  affirming,  "That  the  interest 
of  Athens  was  concerned,  not  in  providing  the 
preparations  for  tlie  Sicilian  invasion,  but  in 
re-examining  the  expediency  of  the  war.  The 
assembly  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  the  argu- 
ments and  intreaties  of  the  persecuted  Egistas- 
ans,  and  fugitive  Leontines,  whom  resentment 
had  taught  to  exaggerate,  and  misery  to  de- 
ceive. Nor  ought  the  vain  phantom  of  glory 
and  ambition  to  engage  Athens  in  a  design 
perhaps  altogether  impracticable,  and,  in  the 
-  present  juncture,  peculiarly  unseasonable ;  since 
it  would  be  madness  to  excite  the  flames  of  a 
new  war,  before  the  ashes  of  the  old  were  ex- 
tinguished. The  pleas  of  danger  and  self-de- 
fence were  in  the  highest  degree  frivolous;  for, 
should  the  dreaded  power  of  Syracuse  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
would  have  nothing  to  apprehend :  this  event 
would  rather  increase  their  security.  In  the 
actual  state  of  the  island,  particular  cities-might 
be  persuaded  b^  fear,  or  interest,  to  court  the 
protection  of  tne  Peloponnesian  confederacy ; 
but  the  victorious  Syracuse  would .  disdain  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta.  Should  the 
former  xepublic,  by  an  effort  of  uncommon 
generosity,,  subject  the  partial  dictates  of  her 
pride  to  ibe  general  safety  and  honour  of  the 
Dorian  name,  sound  policy,  however,  would 
still  prevent  her  from  endangering  the  precari- 
ous empire  which  she  had  obtained  over  her 
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neighbooiSf  by  fitreiigtheniiig  the  confederacy 
of  Feloponnesus,  of  which  the  avowed  desi^ 
was  to  give  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
Grecian  cities.    Should  all  remote  views  of 
policy   be  disregarded,   yet   immediate    fear 
would  deter  the   Syracusans  from  provoking 
the  resentment  of  Athens,  the  effects  of  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  experienced,  but  which 
being  unknown,  must  appear  the  more  formida- 
ble. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian 
expedition  might  be  omitted  without  danger; 
but  if  this  enterprise,  which  had  been  haslily 
resolved  on,  were  injudiciously  executed,  or  if 
any  of  those  misfortunes  should  happen,  which 
are  but  too  frequent  in  war,  the  Athenians 
would  be  exposed  not  only  to  danger,  but  to 
disgrace  and  ruin.    The  result  of  such  an  im- 
portant deliberation  ought  not  to  be  committed 
to  the  rash  decision  of  youthful  levity;  which 
^ewed  the  Sicilian  war,  as  it  did  every  other 
object,  through  the  delusive  medium  of  hope, 
vanity,  and  ambition;  and,  totally  disregarding 
the  expense  and  danger  to  be  incurred  by  the 
republic,  considered  only  the  profits  of  military 
command,  which  might  repair  the  wreck  of 
exhausted  fortunes,  and  supply  a  new  fund  for 
the  indulgence  of  extrayagant  and  licentious 
pleasures.    He  had  in  his  eye  a  youth  of  that 
description,  the  principal  author  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  adherents,  determined  to  applaud  his  dis- 
ooone  and  to  promote  his  measures.    It  be- 
came the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  assembly 
to  resist  with  firmness  that  juvenile  coaspiracy. 
In  such  m  dangerous  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  dispense  with  ordinary  forms, 
and  to  act,  not  merely  as  the  instrument,  but 
as  the  physician,  of  a  diseased  republic.    The 
question  ought  to  be  debated  a  second  time; 
and  the  Athenians  ought  to  rescind  the  decree 
against  Sicily,  which  had  passed  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  in  the  absence  of  several 
aged  and  respectable  counsellors."^ 

This  discourse  immediately  called  up  Alci- 
biades,  who,  presuming  on  his  credit  with  the 
assembly,  acknowledged,  ^That  he  had  aspired 
to  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  that  he  thought 
himself  justly  entitled  to  that  honour.  The 
extravagance  of  which  he  was  accused,  had  re- 
dounded to  the  profit  of  his  country ;  since  his 
magnificence  at  the  Olympic  games,  however 
it  might  be  traduced  by  an  abusive  epithet,  had 
extended  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  deserved  the 
admiration  of  Greece.  His  youth  and  inec- 
perience  had  effected  what  the  policy  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  had  often  attempted  in  yain. 
A  powerful  confederacy  had  been  formed 
against  Sparta,  even  in  the  bo9om  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  the  terror  of  a  domestic  foe 
would  long  preyent  the  enmity  of  that  rival 
state  from  interrupting  the  progress  of  Athe- 
nian grandeur.  In  an  expedition,  evidently 
directed  to  this  glorious  end,  expense  and 
danger  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  since  wealth 
was  usefully  sacrificed  to  purchase  victory  and 
renown;  and  power  was  only  to  be  preserved 


1  Tfaneydid.  I.  vi.  p.  417,  et  leq.  The  Sicilian  expediUon 
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by  eeizuig  every  favourable  opportunity  to  in- 
crease it  Tp  the  mdertaking  which  he  ad- 
vised,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made ; 
its  expense  would  be  furnished  by  the  Egists- 
ans,  and  other  confederates;  and  the  danger 
could  not  bo  great,  as  Sicily,  however  exten- 
sive and  populous,  was  inhabited  by  a  promis-* 
cuous  crowd  of  various  nations,  without  arms 
or  discipline,  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  incapa- 
ble of  union.'^^ 

The  assenpibly  murmured  applause,  confirmed 
their  former  decree,  and  testified  for  the  war 
greater  alacrity  than  before.    Nicias  perceived 
the  violence  of  the  popular  current;  still,  how- 
ever, he  made  one  ineffectual  effort  to  resist  its 
fi>rce.    **•  The  success  of  an  invader,"  he  ob- 
served, ^  commonly  depended  on  the  weight 
and  rapidity  of  his  first  unexpected  impression, 
which  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
and  excited  dismay  and  terror  in  his  enemies. 
If  the  expedition  into  Sicily  must  be  under- 
taken in  defiance  of  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, it  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  the  utmost  vigour.    The  Athenians 
might  thus  secure  the  assistance  of  Naxos  and 
Catana,  which  were  connected  by  affinity  with 
the  Egistieans  and  Leontines.    But  there  re- 
mained seven  cities,  and  those  far  more  power- 
ful, with  which  they  must  prepare  to  contend; 
particularly  Selinus  a^d  Syracuse,  places  well 
provided  with  ships,  magazines,  cavalry,  arch- 
ers, heavy-armed  troops,  and  every  object  and 
resource  most  useful  in  defensive  war.    An 
armament  simply  naval  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  cope  with  such  a  strength.    Five  thousand 
pikemen,  with  a  proportional  'number  of  arch- 
ers and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the  invasion 
successful.    Afiet  arriving  in  Sicily,  the  towns 
must  be  besieged  or  stormed ;  workmen,  with 
all  sorts  of  machines  and  implements,  must  be 
collected  for  those  purposes,  and  transported 
to  an  island  from,  which,  in  the  four  winter 
months,  a  messenger  could  scarcely  return  to 
Athens.    This  necessary  train,  which  would 
greatly  encumber  the  fleet  and  arttiy,  must  be 
subsisted  in  a  hostile  country.    Besides  a  hun- 
dred gallejTs,  a  great  number  of  tenders  and 
victudiers  would  be  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion. To  -collect  such  an  immense  mass  of  war, 
demanded,  doubtless,  astonishing  ardour  and 
perseverance;  but  if  the  Athenians  intended  to 
employ  a  smaller  force,  he  must,  in  justice  to 
his  country  and  himself,  decline  accepting  the 
command,  since  nothing  less  than  what  ho  had 
described  could  promise  a  hope  of  victory,  or 
prevent  the  certainty  of  defeat."' 

The  last  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dia«> 
a  suade  his  countrymen  from  this 

^*n  41c  fatal  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the 
*  *  *  difficulty  of  its  execution,  produced 
an  opposite  effect.  The  obstacles,  which  were 
unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly;  and  it  was  determined,  that* 
the  generals  should  be  invested  with  fuU  au^ 
thority  to  raise  such  sums  of  money,  and  to 
levy  such  a  body  of  ^troops,  as  niight  ensure 
success  to  their  arms.    The  domestic  strength 
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of  the  Aiheniaiifl  was  unequal  to  the  greatnesfl 
of  the  undertaJdng:  prefer  agents  Were  de- 
spatched to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion from  their  dependent  states,  as  well  as  to 
saramon  the  reluctant  aseistancerof  their  more 
warlike  allies.  These  aoziliarj  squadrons  were 
ordered  to  sail  to  Corcjra,  in  which  rendezvous 
the  Athenians,  towards  the  middle  of  summer, 
were  ready  to  join  their  confederates. 

The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased 
the  hopes  and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  republic  The  old  expected  that  nothing 
could  resist  such  a  numerous  and  weU-equip« 
ped  armament.  The  young  e&gerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  cariosity  and  love  of 
knowledge  in  a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share 
the  honours  of  such  a  glorious  enterprise.  The 
'  rich  exulted  in  displaying  their  magnificence ; 
the  poor  rejoiced  in  the  immediate  assurance 
of  pay  sufficient  to  relieve  their  present  wants,^ 
and  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  by  their  arms 
the  materials  of  future  ease  and  happiness.  In- 
stead of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
levies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in-  deciding 
the  preference  of  valour  and  merit  among  those 
who  solicited  to  serve ;  and  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  foices,  to  be  employed  by  sea  and 
land,  consisted  of  chosen  men.^ 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least 
expressed,  by  people  of  all  descriptions  (for  tho 
dread  of  incurring  public  censure  made  several 
exiH*es8  what  they  did  not  feel,)  Socrates<^  alone 
ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
expedition,  and  to  predict  the  futiire  calamities 
of  his  country.  But  the  authority  of  a  sage 
was  incapable  to  check  the  course  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  anniversary  festival  of  Adonis,  an  ancient 
and  melancholy  rite,  which  inauspiciously  re- 
turned a  few.  days  preceding  the  embarkation. 
During  this  dreary  ceremony,  the  streets  of 
Athens  were  crowded  with  spectres  clothed  in 
funeral  robes,  the  spacious  domes  and  temples 
resounded  with  lugubrious  cries;*  while  the 
Grecian  matrons,  marching  in  slow  procession, 
tore  their  dishevelled'  hair,  beat  their  naked 
bosoms,  and  lamented  in  mournful  strains,  the 
untimely  death  of  the  lover,  and  beloved  fa- 
vourite, of  Venus.7 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers,  assembled  early  in  the  Firieus,  to 
admire  the  greatest  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  a 
Grecian  harbour.  A  hundred  galleys  were 
adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  naval  pomp : 
the  troops  destined  to  embark,  vied  with  each 
other  tn  the  elegance  of  their  dress  and  the 
brightness  of  their  arms:  the  alacrity  painted 
in  every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed 

4  The  mo«t  expert  and  able  teamea  racoiyed  a  drachma 
<!M)ven  pence  three  farthingii)  aa  daily  pa  7)  besides  dona- 
tives from  their  respective  captains.    Thucydid.  et  PlpL 

5  Thucydid.  p.  430-433. 

6  Plutarch  joins  Melon  the  astrolot^er  with  Socratrs.  But 
the  atory  of  Meton,  who  pretended  madness,  humod  his 
house,  and  entreated  the  Atheninns,  that,  amidst  his  do- 
loestic  miarortunes,  ho  mijirht  not  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
fHrt  of  hiii  ooly  son,  n  inc^osisient  with  the  narrative  of 
n^hnevdides,  which  proves,  that  instead  of  Compelling  re- 
iucianco,  there  was  occaaion  to  repreas  furwarducsa,  to 
«mbark. 

7  Plut.  in  Nic.  ot  Alcibiad . 


with  profusion  in  every  part  of  the  eqnipaeei, 
represented  a  triumphal  diow,  rather  than  ue 
stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  armament  proved  that  it  was 
intended  for  use,  not  for  ostentation.,  Amidst 
this  glare  of  external  pageantry  which  accom- 
panied the  adventurous  youth,  their  friends 
and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  parting 
tears,  when  they  considered  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  beholding  again  the  dearest  pledges 
of  their  affections.  But  these  partial  expres- 
sions of  grief  were  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  issued 
at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  j)rovoked 
sympathetic  acclamations  firom  tjie  shore.  The 
captains  then  offered  solemn  prayers  to  the 
gods,  which  were  answered  by  corresponding 
vows  from  the  spectators:  the  customary  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold  and 
fiilv^er;  and,  after  the  triumphant  Fsean  had 
been  sung  in  full  chorus,  the  whole  fleet  at 
once  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  c^erity,  until  they  reached  the 
lofly  shores  of  ^gina,  from  whence  they  en- 
joyed a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  their  conledlffates  at  Cbrcyra.s 

At  Corcyra  the  commanders  reviewed  the 
strength  of  the  armament,  wliich  consisted  of  & 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  with  a 
proportional  number  of  transports  and  tenders. 
The  heavy-armed  troops,  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand, were  attended  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
slingers  and  archers.  The  army,  abundantly 
provided  in  eveiy  other  article,  was  extremely  ^ 
deficient  in  horses,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  thirty.  But,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
we  may  estiniate  the  whole  military  and  naval 
strength,  including  slaves  and  servants,  at 
twenty  thousand  men. 

With  this  powerful  host,  had  the  Athenians 
at  once  surprised  and  assailed  the  unprepared 
security  of  Syracuse,  the  expedition,  however 
adventurous  and  imprudent,*  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  But  the 
timid  mariners  of  Greece  would  have  trembled 
at  the  proposal  of  trusting  such  a  numerous 
fleet  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 
They  determined  to  cross  the  narrowest  pas- 
sage between  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coasting 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Uie  former,  untU 
they  reached  the  Strait  of  Messina.  That  tliis 
design  might  be  executed  with  the  greater 
safety,  they  despatched  three  light  vessels  to 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  cities, 
and  to  solicit  admission  into  their  harbours. 
The  greatest  part  of  Magna  Grscia  had,  indeed, 
been  peopled  bv  Dorians,  naturally  hostile  to 
Athens.  But  from  one  Italian  city  the  Athe- 
nians had  reason  to  expect  a  very  'favourable 
reception.  The  effeminate  Sybaris  had  been 
demolished,  as  related  abovo,^  by  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Crotona,  about  the  time  that  the 
Athenians,  growing  more  powerful  than  their 
neighbours,  be£ran  to  seize  every  opporttmity 
to  extend  their  colonies  and  their  dominion. 
Governed  by  such  principles,  they  could  not 


8  Thnrvdid. ).  vi.  p.  433.  ot  soq. 
1,  xiii.  p.  333. 


Plut.  in  Nicia.   Didor 
9  P.  145. 
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Ion;  overlook  the  Happy  ritaesion  of  Sybaris, 
Bear  to  which  they  early  formed  an  establkfa- 
ment  that  assomed  the  name  of  Thoriom,  from 
a  salubrious  fountain  of  fresh  water;'  and  the 
colony  was  increased  by  a  numerous  supply 
of  emi|rantfi,  who,  under  Athenian  leaders, 
Bailed  from  Greece  thirteen  years  before  the 
Peioponnesian  war.' 

The  armament  at  Corcyra,  whatever  jea- 
loi^sy  its  power  might  create  in  other  cities, 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Thurium;  pre- 
suming on  which,  the  commanders,  without 
waiting  the  return  of  the  advice-boats,  ordered 
the  fleet  to  proceed,  in  three  divisions,  to  the 
Italian  coast.  But  neither  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, nor  the  duties  acknowledgtsd  by  colo- 
nies towards  their  parent  state,  could  prevail 
on  the  suspicious  Thorians  to  open  their  gates, 
or  even  to  furnish  a  market,  to  their  Athenian 
ancestors.  The  towns  of  Tarentnm  tind  Locris 
prohibited  them  the  use  of  their  harbours,  and 
nafused  to  supply  them  with  water;  and  they 
coasted  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore,  from  the 
promontory  of  lopyglum  to  that  of  Rhegium, 
before  any  one  city  would  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  for  which  they  had  im* 
mediate  use.  The  magistrates  of  Rhegium 
granted  this  favour,  but  they  granted  nothing 
more;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  Alcibiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  exhorted 
them,  as  a  colony  of  Euboea,  to  •  assist  their 
brediren  of  Leontium,  whose  republic  the 
Athenians  had  determined  to  re-«stablish  and 
to  defend.' 

While  the  armament  continued  at  Rhegium, 
they  were  informed  by  vessels  which  had  been 
purposely  despatehed  from  Corcyra,  that  the 
Egisteeans,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  ac- 
counts lately  given  of  their  riches,  possessed 
only  thirty  talents  in  their  treasury.  This  dis- 
agreeable intelligence,  together  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  assistance  from  any  Italian  city, 
occasioned  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias.  ^  that 
tile  Egistosans  ought  to  be  furnished  wiui  that 
proportion  of  ships  only,  the  charges  of  which 
they  were  able  to  defray;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  having  settled,  either  by  arms  or  by 
perdUBslon,  the  quarrels  between  them  and  their 
neighbours,  should  return  to  their  own  har- 
bours, after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  displaying  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
both  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  weakness  of  their  allies." 

Alcibiades  declared,  ^^That  it  would  be 
shameful  and  ignominious  to  dissolve  such  a 
powerful  armament,  without  performing  some 
exploit  worthy  the  renown  of  the  republic ;  that, 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  effectual 
support,  the  inferior  cities  might  easily  be 
alienated  from  the  reluctant  confederacy  with 
Selinus  and  Syracuse;  adcr  which,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour 
against  those  republics,  unless  tbcy  re-esta- 
blished the  Leontines  in  their  territory,  and 


[Chap. 
to  the  injured  Egie- 


1  fi**M»r»w  ««-o  T,c  K^irwif  eoc<»v.  Diodor.  1. xii.  p. 295. 
9  Baid.  Ad  voe.  TiTsias. 
3  Tbucydid.  p.  443. 


gave  complete 
tseans. 

Lamachns  not  only  approved  the  active 
counsels  of  Alcibiades,  but  proposed  a  measure 
still  more  enterprising.  ^  The  Athenians  ought 
not  to  waste  time  in  unimportant  objects.  In-^ 
stead  of  striking  at  the  extremities,  they  ought 
to  assault  at  once  the  heart  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  If  they  immediately  attacked  Byra^* 
cuse,  it  would  not  only  be  the  first,  bat  the  last 
city,  which  they  would  have  occasion  to  be« 
siege.  Nor  could  the  attempt  fail,  if  undertaken 
without  delay,  before  the  Syracusans  had  time 
to  recollect  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  defence;  and  while  the  .Athenian  troops, 
as  yet  undaunted  by  any  check,  enjoyed  on* 
broken  courage  and  blooming  hopes.'' 

This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the ' 
spirit  and  ^od  sense  of  Lamachus,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  timidi^  of  Nicias,  and  probaUy  by 
the  vanity  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  perceived 
a  flattering  opportunity  of  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue  to  get 
possession  of  the  dependent  cities,  before  he 
illustrated  the  glory  of  his  arms  in  the  siege 
of  Sjrracuse.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Rhegium 
to  execute  his  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  his 
colleagues,  as  fojrming  the  middle  between  the 
extremes  of  the  respective  opinions.  A  con* 
sidoraUe  .detachment  was  sent  to  examine  the 
preparations  and  the  strength  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  proclaim  liberty,  and  oSer  protection,  to  all 
the  captives  and  strangers  confined  within  ita 
walls. 

With  another  detechment  Alcibiades 'sailed  to 
Naxos,  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
the  alliance  of  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the 
armament  proceeded  to  Catena,  which  refused 
to  admit  tiie  ships  into  the  harbour,  or  the 
troops  into  the  city.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
Alcibiades,  the  Cataneans  allowed  him  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly,  and  propose  his  demands. 
The  artful  ^Athenian  transported  the  populace, 
and  even  the  magistrates  themselves,  by  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence;  the  citisens  flocked 
from  every  quarter,  to  hear  a  discourse  which 
was  purposely  protracted  for  several  hours;  the 
soldiers  foi^ook  their  posts ;  and  the  enemy, 
who  had  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  thie 
negligence,  burst  through  the  unguarded  gates, 
and  became  masters  of  the  city.  Those  of  the 
Cataneans  who  ^ere  most  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Syracuse,  foAunately  escaped  death 
by  the  celerity  of  their  flight.  The  rest  accept- 
ed the  proffered  friendship  of  the  Athenians. 
This  success  would  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Messen^,  which 
Alcibiades  had  filled  withdistrust  and  sedition. 
But  when  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,*  the 
man  who  had  contrived,  and  who  alone  could 
conduct  it,  was  disqaalified  from  serving  his 
country.  The  arrivaj  of  the  Salaminian  ^Jley 
recalled  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  that  he  might 

stand  trial  for  his  life. 

—  t  ■  ■ 

4  Thacydides  sayi,  "  When  Alcibiadei  ksew  he  ahould 
bo  banisbed,  he  betrayed'  fail  accnmpKeei  to  the  partj 
favourable  to  Syrncmc,  who  immediately  pot  their  advpt- 
•aries  to  doattt."  Thucydid.  p.  4R3.  We  ahall  lee  hereafter 
Btill  mote  fatal  connequoncea  of  hli  rcventraont  afraimt  hit 
country.  But  nothing  can  more  sttoogly  alloat  the  turpi- 
tude air  hia  ehai acter. 
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It  wdttld  be  improper  to  suspend  the  oourae 
tof  an  intereBting  narrative,  by  deacribing  the 
caoeee  and  drcumstanceB  of  this  unexpected 
event,  if  they  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  and  with  the  future  fortune  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  aAer  enga^g,  by  the  advice 
of  one  man,  in  the  most  romantic  schemes  of 
conquest  which  the  madness  of  ambition  had 
ever  dared  to  entertain,  injudiciously  arrested 
the  activity  of  that  man  in  the  execution  of 
such  extraordinary  designs,  as  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  wonderful  resources  of  his 
singular  and  eccentric  genius.  It  happened, 
that  on  the  night  preceding  the  intended  navi- 
gation to  SicSy,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Athenian  streets 
as  the  boundaries  of  different  edifices  and  tene- 
ments, were  thrown  down,  broken,  and  defaced. 
One  only  image  of  the  god,  of  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  was  saved  fVom  the  general  wreck; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  statue  of  Ando- 
cides,  as  it  stood  before  the  house  of  the  Athe- 
nian orator  of  that  name.  This  daring  insult 
was  first  ascribed  to  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
Corinthians,  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  em- 
ploy such  an  abominable  and  sacrilegious  con- 
trivance to  deter  the  Athenian  armament  from 
sailing  against  their  colony  and  kinsmen  of 
Syracuse.  But  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
availed  themselves  of  the  impious  levity^  of  his 
character,  to  direct  the  popular  storm  against 
the  head  of  their  detested  foe.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves,  he  was  accused  of  having 
treated,  with  rude  familiarity,  other  adored 
images  of  the  gods;  and  Thessalus,  the  degene* 
rate  son  of  the  magnanimous  Cimon,  impeached 
him  of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  whose  awful  ceremonies  he 
had  polluted  and  profaned ;  assuming,  though 
uninitiated,  the  name  and  robes  of  the  high 
priest,  calling  Polytion  (in  whose  house  this 
dreadful  scene  had  been  represented,^  the  torch- 
bearer,  Theodorus  the  herald,  and  his  other 
licentiotu  companidns  the  sacred  brethren  and 
holy  ministers  of  those  mysterious  rites.^ 
Olvmn  Such    an    atrocious    accusation 

j^fj  ^'  alarmed  the  terrors  of  the  Athe- 
A  C  415  nians;  one  assembly  was  sunmioned 
'  after  another ;  and  the  panic  became 
the  more  general,  when  it  was  understood  that, 
during  the  same  night  in  which' the  statues  had 
been  mutilated,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops 
had  marched  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
In  the  confused  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  it 
was  possible  to  unite  the  incompatible  inter- 
ests of  superstition  and  of  freedom;  and  they 
were  persuaded  by  Androcles,  and  other  artful 
demagogues,  that  the  profanation  of  the  mys- 
teries, the  defacing  of  the  statues  of  Mercury, 

5  Demoeritiifl,  Um  chief  promoler  qf  the  Atomic  philoeo- 
phy,  wiUi  yoon^er  tbaa  Anaxagoras,  and  cider  than  Socrates. 
Bu  eeholan,  Di^orai  and  Protagoras,  propagated  bis  wild 
system  at  Athens  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
fwoooaian  war.  Whether  Alcibiades  embraced  the  barren 
aoctxioes  of  that  miserable  sect,  or  adhered  to  the  divine 
pkiloeopfay  of  his  master  Socrates,  or,  more  probably,  dnc- 
tiiated  betvreen  them,  he  miat,  in  all  cases  afike,  have  been 
obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  impiety.  Comp.  Strabo.  L 
IxT.  p.  703.  SezL  Empiric.  1.  Ux.  11.  Laeit  L  ii.  in  De- 
■Koerit.  Socrat.  at  Protag. 

6  nslsich.  in  Alcibiad. 
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the  movement  of  the  Feloponiiesiatt  troops,  all 
announced  a  conspiracy  to  depolish  the  esta* 
blished  form  of  popular  government,  the  safety 
of  which  had,  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
PisiBtratidtD,  formed  an  object  of  imiversal  and 
most  anxieus  solicitude. 

Alcibiades  defended  himself,  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  address,  against  the  malignity 
of  a  charge,  unsupported  by  any  lidequate  evi-^ 
dence.  The  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  eager^ 
ness  already  grasped  the  conquest  of  Sicily^ 
interceded  for  the  deliverance  of  their  com«^ 
mander,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  soul  of 
that  glorious  enterprizOi  A  thousand  Argives 
and  MantinsBans^  who  had  enlisted,  on  this 
occasion,  under  the  Athenian  banners,  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  sail,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  whose  valour  and 
abihties  alone  had  determined  them  to  engage 
in  such  an  important,  but  dangerous  service^ 
This  powerful  combination  in  his  favour  disap- 
pointed the  present  hopes,  without  disconcert- 
ing the  future  measures,  of  his  enemies.  They 
perceived  that,  were  he  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate trial,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
sentence  against  him;  but  that  were  his  person 
and  influence  removed  to  a  distance  from 
Athens,  every  thing  might  be  hoped  from  the 
weakness,  inconstancy,  and  credulity  of  the 
populace.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  this 
perfidious  cabal,  that  such  orators  as  had  hither-^ 
to  disguised,  under  the  mask  of  friefldship  o^ 
admiration,  their  envy  and  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
should  declare  in  full  assembly,  ^^that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clearest  dictates  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  to  involve  in  the  tedi- 
ous formaUties  of  a  judicial  procedure,  a  citizen 
who  had  been  elected  general  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  his  country,  and  whose  presence  was 
eagerly  demanded  by  the  affectionate  ardour 
of  his  troops.  The  charges  against  him  de- 
served, doubtless,  to  be  seriously  examined; 
but  the  present  was  not  a  proper  time  for  such 
an  investigation,  which  must  blunt  the  courage 
of  his  followers^  and  intefiupt  the  service  of  the 
republic.  Let  him  sail,  therefore!  for  Sicily^ 
and  at  his  return  home  he  will  either  vindicate 
his  innocence,  or  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
guilt"  Alcibiades  perceived  the  poison  con- 
cealed under  this  affected  lenity,  and  testified 
his  reluctance  to  leave  behind  him  such  abun- 
dant materials  for  the  malice  of  informers.  But 
his  petition  for  an  immediate  trial  was  rejected 
by  the  assembly.  He  therefore  set  sail,  proba- 
bly flattering  himself,  that  by  the  glory  and 
success  of  his  arms,  he  would  silence  the 
clamours,  and  defeat  the  machinations,  of  his 
accusersi 

But  this  expectation  was  unfortunately  dis- 
appointed. In  a  republican  government,  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  excite,  than  it  is  difficult  to 
appeasp,  the  fermentation  of  public  discontents, 
especially  if  occasioned  by  ai^  real  or  pre- 
tended diminution  of  freedom.  The  removal 
of  Alcibiades  gave  full  scope  to  the  ebullitions 
of  popular  frenzy.  The  Athenianr  were  con- 
tinually assembled  to  inquire  into  <he  violation 
of  the  statues.  Many  respectable  citizens  were 
seized  on  suspicicm,  because  they  had,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  discovered  principles  hostile  to 
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tbe  wild  extnvaganca  of  democnejr.  Others 
were  unpriBbned  on  the  eyidonce  of  Teocer,  en 
obecvre  atranger,  and  Diopeithes,  a  ealammoos 
demai^ogae.  The  Tiolenoe  of  the  public  disor- 
der opened  a  <borto  private  ▼engeanee.  Ever  J 
individual  was  desirous  to  see  his  personal 
enemies  among  the  number  of  state  criminals ; 
and  his  resentment  was  invited  faissly  to  aocuee 
them,  bj  an  injfidicious  decree  of  the  assembly t 
cabling  high  rewards  to  fliose  who  dioold  de« 
nounoe  the  guilty,  and  evea  to  the  guilty  them* 
selves,  who  shoi^d  denouoce  their  assodatos. 
Q,  Among  the  persooa  who  had  been 

Xci2.  *^*^  ^^  suspicisii,  was  the  crafty 
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.^.   and  iBitriguing  Tinueus,  and  the 
'  profligate  and  impious  Andoeides^ 


the  same  whose  statue  of  Mereuiy  had  esc^ed 
the  ffeoefal  mutUation.  ne  known  dMuncter 
•f  these  men  naturally  niariEed  them  out  as 
peculiar  TJclitBB  of  popular  lury.  Aatheywera 
eeiifined  in  tbe  same  prison^  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  oommuBBcating  their  apprehen* 
sions,  aiM  of  contriving  nseans  of  safety.  Ti- 
meus  peiwiaded  his  fiiend  (for  the  ties  of 
oeramon  danger  create  between  ktiaves  a  tem- 
porary friendship,)  that  it  would  be  weakness 
to  die  by  a  false  accusatSon,  when  he  might 
save  himeslf  by  a  lie.  Andoddee  turned  in- 
fimner.  The  prisoners  whom  he  named  were 
banished  or  put  to  death;  Ifae  Mt  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  absent,  among  whom  was  Aksi' 
blades,  y0en  recalled  to  stand  trial.  But  they 
did  not  obey  the  summenB  sent  them  by  the 
Salamiman  galley^  The  wanderings  and  mis- 
fiMrtunes  of  more  ob«cufe  names  are  unknown. 
Alcibiades  escaped  to  Tfaurium,  and  afterwards 
to  Argos(  and  when  be  understood  tiiat  the 
Athenians  had  set  a  ^oe  obi  his  head,  he 
inally  took  reAige  in  Sparta;  where  his  active 
genius  seised  lire  iStst  opportunity  to  advise 
amd  promote  those  fatal  measures,  which,  while 
thc^  gntiiied  his  private  leeaiinwt,  occasion- 
Mi  the  ruin  of  Xdsoountr^^i 

The  lemwai  cC  Aloibiades  soon  appeared  in 
the  languid  opentioui  of  &e  Atlteniaa  arma- 
nent  The  ecatious  tin^dity  of  Nicias,  sup- 
ported by  weulfb,  eloquence,  and  authority, 
gained  an  abselwte  ascendant  over  the  moie 
warlike  mtd  enlerprisuig  character  of  Laiha* 
cbns,  idieee  pmwty  expoeed  hin  to  oentempt 
Instead  of  making  «  b<M  improssion  on  Sefinus 
er  Syracuse,  Nkhtf.  contented  himself,  with 
taking  possession  ^  the  inconsiderate  colony 
ef  Hycopra*  He  ravuged,  or  hid  under  oon- 
tribnttein,  some  plaoes  ef  smafler  note,  and  ob- 
tained thirty  talents  ftrom  the  Edst^eans,  which, 
added  to  the  sale  of  the  booty,  fhnushed  about 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,^  a  sum  that 
Might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  ekpeostvtf  war.  But  this  advairtage  did 
ikot  eompensste  fbr  the  courage  inspired  into 
the  Syineasans  by  deli^,  and  for  the  diduraour 

1  Vint.  In  Aleibtadf.  «t  iMicritoa,  and  Lyira*r  m  (be  Ora- 
liow  ibr  tmi  agnnst  the  Mm  of  Aleibiadea.    flereral  faoti 
and  eirfiamlbBeei  aredlAreDdjr  reprenotod  in  the  oratioiH 
if  Aadocidea ;  but  that  orator  wai  a  party  coDoemed. 
9  l^irty  Ulemt  ftom  the  EgiatflmiM, 
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sustained  by  the  Athenian  troops,  in  their  un- 
successful attempts  against  Hybla  and  Himera, 
as  well  as  for  their  dejection  at  being  ooniined, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer,  in  tha 
inactive  quarters  of  Naxos  and  Catana« 

The  impatience  ef  the  Athenians  munrared 
agjaiast  these  dilatory  and  ignoble  proceedings, 
which  appeared  altogether  unworthy  the  great* 
Bess  of  their  armament,  the  generous  spirit 
with  which  they  fdt  themoelves  animated,  and 
the  ancient  glory  ef  the  republic  Nicias,  re-* 
fisting  the  wary  dictates  of  his  own  fear  or 
foresight,  detennined  to  gratify  the  inclination 
of  his  troops  by  the  vigour  of  hiff' winter  cam* 
paign.  The  conquest  of  Syracuse,  against 
which  he  intended  to  lead  them,  might  well 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  oombatanta,  siaoe 
that  powerful  dty  formed  the  main  obstacle  to 
their  ambition,  imd  the  principal  bulwaik  not 
only  of  Siciiy,  hut  of  the  Italian  and  Afiican 
shores. 

Ancient  Syracuse,  of  which  the  ruined  gran- 
deur still  fbnns  an  object  of  admiration,  was 
situate  on  a  spacious  promontory,  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the 
west  by  abrupt  and  almost  inaocessiUe  moua" 
tains.  The  town  was  buHt  in  a  triangular 
form,  whose  summit  may  be  conceived  at  the 
lofty  momitains  Epipol^.  Adjacent  to  these 
natural  fortifications,  the  western  or  inland  divi- 
sion of  the  city  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Tycha,  or  Fortune,  being  adorned  by  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  that  flattering  divimty.  The 
triangle  gradually  widening  towards  the  base, 
comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  Achradinv 
reaching  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  pro- 
montory to  the  southern  island  Ortygia.  This 
small  island,  composing  the  whole  of  modem 
Syracuse,  formed  but  thsr  third  and  least  ex- 
tensive division  of  the  ancient;  which  wae 
fortified  by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  en- 
riched by  a  triple  harbour,  and  peopled  by 
above  two  hundred  thousand  wariike  citizens 
or  tndustrioua  slaves.' 

When  the  Syracusans  heard  the  first  ru- 
mours of  the  Adbenian  invasion,  they  despised, 
or  affiscted  to  despise  them,  as  icfie  lies  invented 
to  amuse  the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  Ther 
hostile  amMOnent  had  arrived  at  Rhegium  be- 
fore they  could  be  "persuaded,  by  the  wisdom 
of  Hermocrates,  to  provide  against  a  danger 
whidi  their  presumption  paintwi  as  imaginary^ 
But  when  thtey  vsceived  undoubted  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  Italian  coast; 
when  they  beheld  their  numerous  fleet  com- 
manding the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  ready  to  make 
a  descent  on  their  defenceless  island,  they  were 
seiawd  vrilh  a  degree  of  jmt  terror  and  alarm 
proportional  to  their  false  security.  They  con^ 
demned  their  former  incredulity  and  indilfer-' 
ence,  which  had  been  nourished  by  the  inter- 
ested adulation  of  the  demagogue  Athenagoras, 
who  vainly  assured  them  that  the  strength  of 
Syracuse  was  sufficient  not  only  to  defy  ther 
assaults,  but  to  deter  the  attempts  of  any  Gre- 
cian foe.  From  the  heights  of  presumption 
they  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
their  spirits  were,  with  difficulty,  restored  by 
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the  animatinif  Totee  of  Hermoenites,  who  wM 
not  more  prudent  in  prosperity  than  intrepid 
in  danger.^ 

By  )u8  exhortationift  they  were  encouraged  to 
make  ready  their  arms,  to  equip  their  fleet,  to 
strengthen  their  garrimno,  and  to  aummon  the 
aMistaace  of  their  alliee.  Theee  meaaoree  were 
undertaken  with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with 
unremitting  acttTity;  and  the  dilatory  epera- 
tiona  of  the  eneaj  not  only  removed  the  recent 
ieiTor  and  trepidation  of  the  Syracusane,  but 
inspired  them  with  unusual  firmness.  They 
requested  the  generals,  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  number  of  .fifteen,  to  lead  them 
to  Catans,  that  they  might  attack  the  hostile 
camp.  Their  cavalry  harassed  the  Athenians 
by  frequent  incursions,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  eonvoys,  destroyed  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  even  pl'ooeeded  so  near  to 
the  main  body,  that  they  were  distinctly  heard 
idemanding,  with  loud  insults,  whether  those 
boasted  lords  of  Greece  had  left  their  native 
country,  that  they  mijzfat  form  a  precarious  set- 
tlement'at  the  foot  of  Mount  £tna.^ 

Provoked  by  these  indignities,  and  excited 
by  the  impatient  resentment  of  his  own  troops, 
Nicias  was  still  restrained  from  an  open  attempt 
against  Syracuse  by  the  difficulties  attending 
that  enterprise.  The  distance  between  Catena 
and  the  Sicilian  capital  was  more  than  thirty 
miles ;  but,  after  the  most  prosperous  voyage,  the 
Athenians  .eould  not  expect,  without  extreme 
4anger,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  fortified  coast 
of  a  powerful  and  vigilant  enemy.  If  they  de- 
termined to  march  by  Iand,they  must  be  harass- 
ed by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  Sjrracuse,  which 
nctnaliy  watched  their  motions,  and  with  whose 
activity,  in  a  broken  and  intricate  country,  the 
atrength  of  heavy-armed  troops  was  exceedingly 
ill  qualified  to  contend.  To  avoid  both  inconve- 
aienoes,  Nieias  employed  a  stratagem.  A  citi- 
zen of  Catana,  whose  subtile  and  daring  genius, 
prepared  alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  ought  to 
have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  appear- 
ed in  Syracuse  as  a  deserter  from  his  native 
city ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  which,  in  being  sub- 
jected to  the  imperious  commandis,  or  licentious 
disorder  of  the  Athenians,  he  lamented  with 
perfidious  tears,  and  with  the  plaintive  accents 
of  well-dissembled  sorrow.  **  He.  was  not  the 
only  man  who  bewailed,  with  filial  compassion, 
the  misfortunes  and  ignominy  of  his  country. 
A  numerous  band  of  Cataneans,  whose  resent- 
ment was  repressed  by  fear,  longed  to  take  up 
arms,  that  they  might  deliver  themselves  from 
a  disgraceful  yoke,  and  repel  the  granny  of  the 
inva£>rs.  Nor  could  the  design  iiiil  of  success. 
If  Syracuse  should  second  their  generous  ardour. 
The  Athenians,  so  liberally  endowed  with  cou- 
rage and  ambition,  were  destitute  of  wisdom 
and  of  disoipline.  They  spumed  the  confine- 
ment of  the  military  life ;  their  posts  were  for- 
saken, their  ships  unguarded;  thev  disdained 
the  duties  of  the  eamp,  and  indulged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  dty.    On  an  appointed  day  it 
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would  be  easy  for  the  Syyacnaans,  assisted  by 
the  conspirators  of  Catana,  to  attack  them  un- 
prepared, to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts, 
to  demolish  their  encampment,  and  to  bum  their 
fleet."  This  daring  proposal  well  corresponded 
with  the  keen  sentiments  of  revenge  which  ani- 
mated the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse.  The  day 
was  named ;  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  was 
concerted,  and  the  treacherous  Catanean  re- 
turned home  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  to  con- 
firm the  reeolution,  of  his  pretended  associates* 

The  success  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  Nicias,  whose  armament  prepar- 
ed to  sail  for  Syracuse  on  the  day  appointed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  for  assaulting,  with 
their  whole  force,  the  Athenian  camp.  Already 
had  the?  marehed,  with  this  view,  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  Leontium,  when,  after  twelve  hours' 
sail,  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great 
harbour,  disembarked  their  troops,  and  forced 
a  camp  without  the  western  wfdl,  near  to  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  a  situation 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  Syracusan 
exiles,  and  which  Was  well  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  aeooramodation  and  defence.  Mean 
whiJe  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse,  having  proceeded 
to  the  wails  of  Catena,  had  discovered,  to  their 
infinite  regret,  the  departure  of  the  Atheniansu 
The  unwelcome  intelligence  was  conveyed,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  infantry,  who  im- 
mediately marched  back  to  protect  Syracuse. 
The  rapid  return  of  the  warlike  youth  restored 
the  courage  of  the  aged  Syracusans.  They 
were  joinMi  by  the  forces  of  Gela  Selinus,  and 
Camarina ;  and  it  was  determined,  without  \om 
of  time,  to  attack  the  hostile  encampment^ 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  Athenians 
gave  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
Olvmn         ^^^  armies  prepared  to  engage,  re* 

*  ^T  *  spectively  inflamed  by  resentment 
A^^C  415  ^^^  ambition;  the  one  formidable 
*  in  eourage  and  numbers,  the  other 
elated  by  superior  discipline  alid  habitual  vic- 
tory. The  Syracusan  generals  drew  up  their 
troops,  sixteen,  and  the  Athenians  only  eight, 
deep :  but  the  latter  had,  in  their  camp,  a  body 
of  reserve,  which  was  kept  ready  for  action  on 
the  fint  signaL  Nicias  went  round  the  ranks* 
exhorting  his  soldiere  by  a  short  discourse,  in 
which  he  observed,  **  that  the  strength  of  their 
present  preparations  was  better  fitted  to  inapin 
confidence,  than  the  most  eloquent  speech  with 
a  weak  army,  especially  as  they  contended 

X'nst  the  Syracusans,  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
se  presumption  was  founded  on  inexpe- 
rience, and  whose  desultorious  ardour,  however 
Bueeesaful  in  predatory  incursions,  would  yield 
to  the  first  shodt  of  regular  war.  The^  fought, 
indeed,  in  defence  of  their  city ;  so  did  the  A'Uie- 
nians  and  their  allies,  whom  nothing  but  mili- 
tary valour  and  success  woidd  restore  in  safety 
to  th«r  respective  countries. '^^  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  decline  the  engagement  The  light* 
armed  archers^  skirmished  in  the  van:  the 
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priests  brougfht  forth  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fices: the  tnimpets  summoned  for  a  general 
charge. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fury,  and  con- 
tinued with  perseverance  for  several  hours. 
iBoth  sides  were  animated  by  every  principle 
that  can  inspire  and  urge  the  utmost  vigour  of 
exeriion,  and  victory  was  still  doubtful,  when  a 
tempest  suddenly  arose,  accompanied  with  un- 
usual peals  of  thunder.  This  event,  which  little 
affected  the  Athenians,  confounded  the  unexpe- 
rienced credulity  of  the  enemy,  who  were  broken 
and  put  to  flight.  Nicias  restrained  the  eager- 
ness of  his  men  in  the  pursuit,  lest  they  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  Syracusan  cavalry,  who  had  not  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  but  who  impatiently  watch- 
ed an  opportunity  to  assault  the  disordered 
phalanx.  The  Syracusans  escaped  to  their  city, 
^d  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  camp.  In 
sud^  an  obstinate  conflict  the  vanquished  lost 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  the  victors  only  fifty 
men ;  numbers  that  might  occasion  much  sur- 
prise, if  we  reflected  not  that,  to  oppose  the  of- 
^osive  weapons  used  by  antiquity,  the  warriors 


of  Greece  (in  every  cueumstance  so  unlike  the 
miserable  and  naked  peasants  of  modem  flu- 
rope,  whose  lives  are  sacrificed  without  defencoi 
as  without  remorse,  to  the  ambition  of  men 
whom  the  Greeks  would  have  styled  tyrants) 
being  armed  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  the 
ample  buckler,  the  firm  corselet,  and  the  manly 
greaves,  they  often  displayed  their  skill,  their 
courage,  and  their  love  of  liberty,  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  human  blood. 

The  voyage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battle, 
employed  the  dangerous  activity,  and  gratified 
the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  but  did 
not  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  With- 
out more  powerful  preparations,  Nicias  despair- 
ed of  taking  the  place,  either  by  assault,  or  by 
a  regular  siege.  Soon  after  his  victory  he  re- 
turned with  Uie  whole  armament  to  Naxos  and 
Catana;  a  measure  which  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  late  enterprise  had  been  undertaken, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  permanent  system 
of  operations  formed  by  the  general,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  ungovernable*  temper  of 
his  troops,  whose  ideas  of  military  subordina- 
tion were  confined  to  the  field  of  battle. 
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7\riCIAS  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  victory 
oyer  the  Syracusans  would  procure  him 
respect  and  assistance  from  the  inferior  states 
^1  of  Sicily.    His  emissaries  were  dif- 

^T^'  fused  over  that  island  and  the 
^p  -- -  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy.  Mes- 
sengers  were  sent  to  Tuscany,  where 
Pisa  and  other  cities  had  been  founded  by 
Greek  colonies.^  An  embassy  was  despatched 
to  Carthage,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Syracuse. 
Nicias  gave  orders  to  collect  materials  for  cir- 
cumvallation,  iron,  bricks,  and  all  necessary 
stores.  He  demanded  horses  from  the  Eges- 
teans;  and  required  from  Athens  reinforce- 
menti  and  a  large  pecuniary  supply  ;  and  ne- 
glected nothing  Uiat  might  enable  him  to  open 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effect' 

1  Witfaoat  attendinf  to  Uiii  eirenm«(aneet  the  condoct 
of  Oracian  fananda  moat^n  many  occasiom,  appear  alto- 
foUiac  ttnaeeountable.  The  same  obaenration  appliet  to 
modani  hiitorr  praoediof  the  peace  of  Mnnater.  The  fk- 
moni  war  of  tJiirtjr  yoara,  which  ended  in  that  peace,  laid 
the  foandation  of  the  exact  military  tabordinatioD  which 
dwtiQ^aishea  the  preaent  century.  See  Pare  Boogeant, 
HMtoirel  da  la  Goerre  de  30  Ani. 

S  Strabo,  p.  943.  et  p.  283,  et  sea . 

9  It  ia  remarkable  that  ihouf  k  Niciaa,  afier  the  removal 
•f  Aleibiadei,  enjoyed  the^incipal,  or  rather  nle,  command 
of  the  army,  he  acted  quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  which 
Im  had  declared  at  the  commencement  of  the  expedition. 
The  plan  whieh  he  puraued  waa  that  of  Aleibiadei,  not  hia 


While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Syracuse,  the  citizens  of  that  capital 
displayed  equal  activity  in  providing  for  their 
own  defence.  By  the  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
they  appointed  himself,  Heraclides,  and  Sica- 
nus;  three,  instead  of  fifteen  minerals.  The 
commanders  newly  elected,  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  were  invested  with  unlimited 
power,  which  was  usefully  employed  to  pur- 
chase or  prepare  arms,  daily  to  exercise  the 
troops,  ana  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Syracuse.  They  likewise  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  numerous  cities  and  re- 
publics with  which  they  had  been  connected  in 
peace,  or  allied  in  war,  to  solicit  the  continuance 
of  their  friendship,  and  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  the  Athenians; 

The  importance  of  the  city  Camerina^  situate 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  demanded  the 
presence  of  Hermocrates  himself.  The  Cameri- 
neans  had  given  a  very  feeble  and  reluctant 
assistance  to  their  allies  of  Syracuse; 
and  tlie  orator  Euphemus  employed 
all  the  resources  of  his  genius  to 
unite  them  to  the  Athenian  con- 


Olyrap. 
xci.  2. 
A.  C.  415. 


own :  the  views  of  the  banished  general  ilil]  actuated  the 
army ;  but  tlie  ardent  spirit  was  withdrawn,  tliat  ooal(| 
alone  ensure  their  succes  ^ 
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federtcy.  An  adflemUy  bdngf  flnmmoned,  Her- 
mqcratas  informed  them  *^That  a  desire  to 
preyent  the  deception  of  the  Camerineans, 
not  the  dread  of  the  Athenian  power,  had  oc- 
cajrioned  his  present  joumej.  That  restless 
and  ambitious  nation,  which  had  so  often  kin- 
died  the  flames  of  war  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  had  lately  sailed  to  Sicily,  under  pre- 
tence of  re-estabhshing  the  affairs  of  the  Leon- 
<tinea  and  Egestsans,  but  from  a  motive  more 
«elfish,  whidi  it  was  easy  to  conjecture,  and 
impossible  to  mistake.  Their  real  and  only  de- 
jnga  was  to  sow  dissoision  and  disagreement 
junongtbe  Sicilian  states,  which, fighting  singly, 
might  be  successively  subdued.  How  could 
effrontery  affirm,  or  simplicity  believe,  that  the 
Athenians  should  undertake  a  voyage  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Egesta ;  they  who  op- 
pressed, with  all  the  rigours  of  slavery,  the  un- 
happy islanders  of  Eubcsa,  by  whom  Egesta 
-had  been  built,  and  from  whom  its  inhabitants 
were  descended !  Under  pretence  of  delivering 
from  the  tyrimny  of  the  great  king,  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the  ^gean,  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved 
those  various  countries.  They  actually  em- 
ployed the  same  perfidious  contrivance  against 
■the  safety  of  the  Sicilians ;  but  he  trusted  that 
their  present  undertaking,  though  carried  on 
with  equal  artifice,  would  be  attended  with  very 
different  success ;  and  that  they  would  leam,  by 
experience,  to  distinguish  between  the  effemi- 
nate lonians  and  Hellespontines,  whose  minds 
iiad  been  enfeebled  and  debased  by  the  Persian 
yoke,  and  the  magnanimous  Dorians  of  Sicily, 
the  genuine  offspring  of  Felopomiosus,  the 
jK)urce  of  valour  and  of  liberty ."< 

Euphemos,  the  Athenian,  repelled  with  force 
4Uid  spirit,  these  reproachful  accusations.  ^  The 
colonies  of  Athens  were  kept  in  a  dependence, 
4iot  less  advantageous  to  themselves  than  hon- 
ourable to  the  parent  state.  The  general  inter- 
est of  Greece  required  that  the  same  republic 
which  at  first  bad  so  bravely  established,  should 
etill  continue  to  maintain,  the  national  inde- 
pendence. They  who  yield  protection,  must 
assume  authority ;  but  this  authority  the  Athe- 
nians had  exerted  in  a  manner  essential  to  their 
own  and  to  the  public  safety.  If  they  had 
subjected  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands, 
t^eir  intereit  might  justify  that  odious  but 
necessary  measure ;  and  the  same  dictates  of 
sound  policy  which  induced  them  to  conquer 
and  to  enslave  the  Hellespontine  and  Asiatic 
Greeks,  weuld  engage  them  to  emancipate  and 
to  deliver  the  oppressed  Sicilians.  To  this 
office  they  were  invited  by  the  Leontines  and 
EgestsBans ;  to  this  duty  Uiey  were  prompted 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  consanguinity ;  to 
this  enterprise  they  were  determined  by  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  a  well-grounded  fear 
lest  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whose  numbers 
and  distance  rendered  it  impossible  for  Athens 
to  subdue,  far  less  to  retain  them  in  subjection) 
should  fall  a  prey  to  the  watchful  encroach- 
ments of  Syracuse,  and  thus  become  an  acces- 
sion  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.*'  The 
Camerineans  dreaded  the  distant  ambition  of 


4  Thtvydid.  1.  ri.  p.  463,  et  wq. 


Athens,  but  dreaded  still  more  the  neighbour- 
ing hostility  of  Syracuse.  Their  fears  dictated 
a  reply  in  friendly  and  respectful  terms ;  but 
they  craved  leave  to  preserve  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  this 
expedient,  to  irritate  the  resentment  of  neither^ 
yet  to  defeat  the  designs  of  both. 
Olvmo  Mean  while  the  expected  rein- 

xci3  forcements  .  arrived  from  Athens. 

A  C  414  ^^  addition  to  his  original  force, 
Nicias  had  likewise  collected  a  body 
of  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  talents ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  sum- 
mer of  the  war,  the  activity  of  Qie  troops  and 
workmen  had  completed  all  necessary  prepara/- 
tions  for  undertaking  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
The  Athenian  armament  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  the  northern  harbour  of  Trogil^,  and 
the  troops  were  no  sooner  disembarked  than  they 
seized  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  valour 
against  a  body  of  seven  hundred  men,  who 
marched  to  reinforce  the  g^rison  of  Labdalus; 
an  important  fortress  situate  on  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  which  overlook  and  command 
the  city.  Three  hundred  Syracusans  were  kill- 
ed in  the  pursuit ;  the  rest  took  refuge  l^hind 
their  walls;  and  the  castle  of  Labdalus  was 
taken,  and  strongly  guarded  by  the  victors* 
The  plan  which  Nicias  adopted  for  conquering 
the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall  on  either  side  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Labdalus,  towards  the 
port  of  Trogil^  on  the  north,  and  towards  the 
gulf,  extending  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  justly  caUed  the  Great  Harbour,  on  the 
south.  When  these  circumvallations  had  sur- 
rounded the  plane  by  land,  he  expected,  by  his 
numerous  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Syracusan  harbours.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  Athenian  armament  was  employed  in 
the  former  operations ;  and  as  all  necessary  ma- 
terials had  been  provided  with  due  attention, 
the  works  rose  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised 
and  terrified  the  besieged.  Their  former  as 
well  as  their  recent  defeat,  deterred  them  from 
opposing  the  enemy  in  a  general  engagement ; 
but  the  advice  of  Hermocrates  persuaded  them 
to  raise  walls,  which  might  traverse  and  inter- 
rupt those  of  the  Athenians.^  The  imminent 
danger  urged  the  activity  of  the  workmen ;  the 
hosSle  bidwarks  approached  each  other ;  fre- 
quent skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
the  brave  Lamachus  unfortunately  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  rash  valour  ;8  but  the  Athenian 
troops  maintained  their  usual  superiority. 

Encouraged  by  success,  Nicias  pushed  the 
enemy  wiUi  vigour.  The  Syracusans  lost 
hopes  of  defending  their  new  works,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  complete  circumvallation  of  their 
city;  and  this  despair  was  increased  by  the 
abundant  supplies  which  arrived  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  besiegers,  while  the  interest  of  Sy- 
racuse seemed  to  be  universally  abandoned  by 
the  indifference  or  cowardice  of  her  allies.  la 
the  turbulent  democracies  of  Greece,  the  mo- 
ment of  public  danger  commonly  gave  the  signal 
for  domestic  sedition.  The  populace  clamoured, 
with  their  usual  licentiousness,  agdnst  the  inca- 
pacity or  perfidy  of  their  leaders,  to  whom  alone 

i  Thneydid.  L  vi.  p.  483,  etaeq.       6  Platarek  in  Nieit. 
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Ih«jr  ascribed  their  mitfortnnM.  Newgenerale 
were  named  io  the  room  of  Hermocratee  and 
hia  coUeaguea ;  and  thia  injudicioua  ulteration 
iacreaaed  the  c&lamitiea  of  Syracuae,  which  at 
length  prepared  to  capitulate.^ 
Olvmo.  While  the  aaaembly  deliberated 

rT^^       concerning  the  execution  of  a  mea^ 
/^    .«^  aure,  which,  however  disgraceful, 
A.  V/.  414.  ^^^^  declared  to  be  necessary,  a  Co- 
rinthian galley,  commanded  by  Oongylua,  en- 
tered  the  central  harbour  of  Ortygia,  which 
being  strongly  fortified,  and  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  served  as  the  principal 
and  most  secure  station  for  the  Syracusan  fleet. 
The  news  immediately  reached  the  assembly, 
and  all  ranka  of  men  eagerly  crowded  around 
Qongylna  the  Corinthian,  that  they  might  learn 
the  deaign  of  his  royage,  and  the  intentiona  of 
their  PoToponnesian  aUiea.    Gongylns  announ- 
ced a  speedy  and  effectual  relief  to  the  besieged 
city  ,2    He  acquainted  the  Syracusans,  that  the 
embaesy,  sent  the  preceding  year  to  crave  the 
SMiatance  of  Peloponnesus,  had  been  crowned 
withsacceas.  His  own  countrymen  had  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  of  their  kinamen,  and  most 
respectable  colony.   They  had  fitted  out  a  con- 
siderable fleet,  the  arrival  of  which  might  be 
expected   every  hour.    The  LacedflBmonians 
also  had  sent  a  small  squadron,  and  the  whole  I 


[Ohaf. 

the  succeeding  engageoMiits.  At  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  ^,  more  spacious  ground.  The 
pikemen  received  the  shock  of  the  enemy's 
front  •  The  'horses  and  light-armed  troops  as- 
sailed and  harassed  their  undefended  flanks. 
The  Athenians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  re- 
pulsed, and  pursued  to  their  camp  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  with  irreparable  disgrace. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  victoiy 
u»peared  in  the  aubsequent  eventa  of  the  siege. 
The  Syracusans  soon  extended  their  works  be- 
yond the  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  block  up  their  city,  without  forcing 
their  ramparts.  The  besiegers,  while  they  main- 
tained- the  superiority  of  their  arms,  had  been 
abundantly  aupplied  with  neceasaries  from  the 
neighbouring  territory;  but  every  piece  was 
alike  hostile  to  them  afler  their  deroat.  The 
soldiers  who  went  out  in  quest  of  wood  and 
water,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and  cut  off 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by  the  reinforoe- 
ments  which  arrived  fW>m  every  quarter  to  the 
assistance  of  Syracuse ;  and  they  were  a|  length 
reduced  to  depend,  for  every  necessary  supply, 
on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian  shore. 

Nicias,  whose  aenaibility  deeply  feh  the  pub- 
lic distress,  wrote  a  most  desponding  letter  to 
the  Athenians.  He  honestly  described,  and 
lamented,  the  misfortunes  and  discvders  of  his 


armament  was  conducted  by  the  Spartan  Gy-   army.    The  slaves  deserted  in  great  numbers ; 


lippus,  an  oflicer  of  tried  valour  and  ability. 

While  the  desponding  citixens  of  Syracuse 
listened  to  this  intelligence  with  pleasing  asto- 
nishment, a  messenger  arrived  by  land  from  6y- 
lippus  himself.  That  experienced  conmiander, 
instead  of  pursuing  a  direct  course  to  Sicily, 
which  might  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
Athenian  fleet,  had  landed  with  four  galleys  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island.  The  name  of 
ft  Spartan  general  determined  the  wavering  ir- 
resolution of  the  Sicilians.  The  troops  of  Hi- 
mera,  Selinus,  and  Gda,  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  be  approached  Syracuse  on  the  side 
of  Epipol^  where  the  line  of  contravallation 
was  still  unfinished,  wiUi  a  body  of  several 
thousand  men. 

The  most  courageous  of  the  citizens  sallied 
forth  to  meet  this  generous  and  powerful  pro- 
tector. The  junction  waa  happily  effected ;  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  kindled  iifto  enthtuiasm ; 
end  they  distinguished  that  memorable  day  by 
surprising  seyeral  important  Athenian  posts. 
This  first  success  re^animated  the  activity  of 
the  soldiers  and  workmen.  The  traverse  wall 
Was  extended  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  a 
▼igonyus  sally  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Labdalus.  Nidas  perceiving  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  would  be 
continually  weakened  by  delay,  wimed  to  bring 
the  fortune  of  war  to  the  decision  of  a  battle. 
Nor  did  Gylippus  decline  the  engagement.  The 
first  action  was  un&vourable  to  Uie  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  imprudently  posted  in  the  defiles 
between  their  own  and  the  enemy's  walls, 
which  rendered  of  no  avail  their  superiority  in 
eavalrj  and  archers.  The  magnanimity  of 
Gylippus  acknowledged  this  error,  for  wUch  he 
oomplelely  atoned  li^  his  judicious  conduct  in 


1  Theeydii  p»  47. 


the  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  only  for  pay 
and  subsistence,  preferred  the  more  secure  end 
lucrative  service  of  Syracuse ;  even  the  Athe- 
nian citizens,  disgusted  with  the  unexpected 
length  and  intolerable  hardships  of  the  war, 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  galleys  to  inearpe- 
rienced  hands ;  an  abuse  too  eanly  permitted 
by  the  captains,  whose  weakness  and  partiality 
had  corrupted  the  discipline,  and  ruined  the 
strength,  of  the  fleet.  Nicias  frankly  acknow- 
ledged lUs  inability  to  check  the  disorder ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  wrote  to  those  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  licentious  spirit  of 
their  domestic  troops.  He  therefore  exhorted 
the  assembly,  either  to  caU  them  heme  without 
delay,  or  to  aend  immediately  a  second  arma* 
ment,  not  less  powerful  than  the  first 
Olymp  Gylippus  and  Hermocratee  (for 

jjfj^^'       ^0  latter  had  again  aasumed  the 
A  r*  ^1Q    Mithority  due  to  his  abilities)  were 
A.  v..  41^.   aoquamted  with  the  actual  distress, 
as  well  as  the  future  hopes  of  the  besiegers, 
who  ipight  derive,  in  consequence  of  Nicias's 
letter,  more  effbctoal  succours>fTom  Aitica  than 
the  besieged  dij  could  expect  from  Pelopon- 
nesus.   They  were  prompted  by  interest  there- 
fore, as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  press  tiie  ene- 
my on  every  side^  and  at  once  to  assail  them  by 
sea  and  land.    Besides  the  bad  condition  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  the  absence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  galleys  employed  in  conducting  the 
oonyoys  of  provisions,  encouraged  this  resolu- 
tion.   The  Corinthian  squadron  of  twelve  sail, 
long  expected  with  anxiety,  bad  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  winter's  voyage ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  spring,  the  hariionrB 
of  Sjrracuse  were  crowded  with  &  whole  naval 
strength  of  Sicily.   Hermocrates  persuaded  his 
counbymen^ «  That  the  advantages  of  skill  and 
S  Thosydid.  p.  IBC.    I  ^^pwience,  which  he  honestly  ascribed  to  the 
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Atheniann,  could  not  oompessate  thedr  terror 
and  confusion  at  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a 


fected  to  comnumd.  Athene  had  assumed  this 
boasted  empire  of  the  sea  in  repelling  the  in- 
yasion  of  Persia.  Syracuse  had  a  similar,  yet 
stronger  motive ;  and  as  she  possessed  greater 
power,  was  entitled  to  expect  more  distinguish- 
ed success.'' 

The  principal  squadrons  of  Syracuse  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Ortygia,  separated,  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  from  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.    While  Hermocrates  sailed  forth 
with  elgfa^  gidleys,  to  Tenture  a  naval  engage- 
ment, Gyhppns  attacked  the  hostile  fortifica- 
tions at  Plemmyrium,  a  promontory  opposite 
to  Ortygia,  which  confined  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  Harbour.    The  defeat  of  the  Syracusans 
at  sea,  whereby  they  lost  fourteen  vessels,  was 
balanced  by  their  victory  at  land,  in  which  they 
took  three  fortresses,  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  and  naval  stores,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.    In  some  subsequent 
actionS)  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of 
battles,  their  fleet  was  still  unsuccessful ;  but  as 
they  engaged  with  great  caution,  and  found 
every  where  a  secure  retreat  on  a  friendly 
shore,  their  loss  was  extremely  inconsiderable. 
The  want  of  succesSf  in  their  first  attempt,  did 
not  abate  their  resolution  to  gam  the  command 
at  sea.    The  ho]pes  of  defending  their  country 
sharpened  their  invention,  and  animated  their 
activity.  They  could  not,  indeed,  contend  with 
the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolution, 
or  in  the  skill  of  seamanship ;  but  in  the  des- 
tined scene  of  action,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity for  displaying  those  advantages ;  and  by 
strengthening,  with  unremitting  labour,   the 
prows  of  their  ships,  they  compensated,  by  su- 
perior weight,  the  defect  of  velocity.    They 
provided  also  a  great  number  of  small  vessels, 
which  might  approach  so  near  the  hostile  fleet, 
that  the  ught-arraed  troops  with  which  they 
were  filled  could  aim  their  darts  agttnst  the 
Athenian  mariners. 

^  By  unexampled  assiduity  in  completing  these 
preparations,  the  Syractisans  at  length  i»e- 
vailed  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was 
fought  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Seven  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk,  many  more  were  disabled, 
and  Kieias  saved  the  lemains  of  his  shattered 
and  dishonoured  armament,  by  retudng  behind 
a  line  of  merchantmen  and  transports,  fVora 
the  masts  of  which  had  been  suspcjpded  huge 
masses  of  lead,  named  dolphins,  from  their 
form,  sufficient  to  crush,  by  their  falling  weight, 
the  stoutest  galleys  of  antiquity.  This  unex- 
pected obstacle  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
victors;  but  the  advantages  already  obtained 
elevated  them  with  the  highest  hopes,  and 
reduced  the  enemy  to  despair. 
ni»Hin  '^^    Athenian    misfortunes   in 

xci  3.  ®*^y  ^^^  attended  by  misfor- 

A^  p  .^.  tunes  at  home,  still  more  dreadful. 
A.  1^.  414.  jjj  ^jjg  eighteenth  year  of  the  war, 

Alcibiades  accompanied  to  Sparta  the  ambassa- 
dora  of  Corinth  and  Syracuse,  who  had  solicited 
and  obtained  assistance  to  the-  besieged  city. 
On  that  occasion  the  Athenian  exile  first  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  by  con- 


demning, in  the  «trmig«st  terms,  the  injusticf 
and  ambition  of  his  ungrateful  eount^rmen« 


superior  force,  on  an  element  which  they  af-   **  whose  cruelty  towards  himself  equalled  their 


inveterate  hostility  to  the  Lacedemonian  n* 
public ;  but  that  republic  might,  by  following 
his  advice,  disarm  their  resentment.  The  town 
of  Decelia  was  situated  on  the  Attic  frontier,  at 
an  equal  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Thebes 
and  Athens.  This  place,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  might  be  surprised 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartans,*  who,  instead 
of  harassing  their  foes  by  annual  incursions, 
might  thus  infest  them  by  a  continual  war. 
The  wisdom  of  Sparta  had  too  long  neglected 
such  a  salutary  and  decisive  measure,  especially 
as  the  existence  of  a  similar  design  had  often 
been  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  who 
trembled  even  at  the  apprehension  of  seeing  a 
foreign  garrison  in  their  territory." 
Olvmn  "^^  advice  first  proposed,  and 

xci  4^*  *'^^®'*  urged,  by  Alcibiades,  was 
A  *C  413.  ^^°P^*^  ^  ^  eommencement  of 
the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  war- 
like Agis  led  a  powerful  army  into  Attica. 
The  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  fled 
before  his  irresistible  arms;  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing them,  as  usual,  into  the  heart  of  thcr 
country,  he  stopped  short  at  Decelia.  As  aB 
necessary  materials  had  been  provided  in  great 
abundance,  the  place  was  speedily  fortified  on 
every  side,  and  the  walls  of  Decelia,  which 
might  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  intermediate 
plain,  bid  defiance  to  those  of  Athens.^ 

The  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  ^ 
by  the  watchful  hostility  of  a  neighbouring 
garrison.  The  open  country  was  entirely  laid 
waste,  and  the  usual  communication  was  in.* 
terrupted  with  the  valuable  island  of  Eubcea, 
from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  during 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  Athenians  commonly 
derived  their  supplies  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
whatever  is  moat  necessary  to  life.  Harassed 
by  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  service,  and 
deprived  of  daily  bread,  the  slaves  murmuredf 
complained,  and  revolted  to  the  enemy;  and 
their  defection  robbed  the  state  of  twenty 
thousand  useful  artisans.  Since  the  latter 
years  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  not  been 
involved  in  such  distress.  But  their  present 
were  far  more  grievous  than  their  past  suffer- 
ings. These  had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  temporary  rage  of  the  pestilence,  the  abate** 
ment  of  whidi  there  was  always  reason  to  ex- 
pect; but  those  were  inflicteu  by  the  unex-* 
tinguishable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting 
foe.* 

The  domestic  calamities  of  the  republic  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions abroad.  Twenty  galleys,  stationed  at 
Naupactns,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Pelo- 
poxmesian  fleet  destined  to  the  assistance  of 
Syracuse;  thirty  carried  on  the  war  in  Mace- 
donia, to  reduce  the  rebellion  of  Amphipolis ; 
a  considerable  squadron  collected  tribute,  and 


3  The  AtbenianSf  with  their  uiual  imprudence,  facilitated 
the  miccQM  of  Alcibiades'i  intrij^iioti.  At  the  time  they 
en^t,  if  poeaible,  to  have  aooljiod,  they  exa«porat«d  the 
Spvtuu  to  the  atmoBt,  by  frequent  incoraioiu  from  Pyluv, 
and  by  openly  aesisting  the  Argivei.  Thncyd.  K  vi.  sub  fine* 

4  Thucydid.  p.  500,  ot  soq,  S  Id.  ibid« 
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levied  soldien,  in  the  colonies  of  Asia;  another, 
still  more  powerfuL,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Never  did  any  kingdom  or  republic 
equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athens;  never  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  did  the  courage  of 
any  state  entertain  an  ambition  so  iar  supe-. 
rior  to  its  power,  or  exert  efforts  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  strength.  Amidst  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  encompassed  them  on  every 
side,  the  Athenians  persisted  in  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  a  city  little  inferior  to  their  own; 
and,  undaunted  by  the  actual  devastation  of 
their  country,  unterrified  by  the  menaced  as- 
sault of  their  walls,  they  sent,  without  delay, 
such  a  reinforcement  int9«6icily,  as  afforded 
the  most  promising  hop^*  of  success  in  their 
expedition  against  that,  island.* 
Olvmo  "^^^  Syfacusans  had  scarcely  time 

y  ^"*  to  rejoice  at  their  victory,  or  Nicias 
A  p'^.A  to  bewail  his  defeat,  when  a  nu- 
merous and  formidable  armament 
appeared  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  The  foremost 
galleys,  their  prows  adorned  with  gaudy 
streamers,  pursued  a  secure  course  towards  the 
harbours  of  Syracuse.  The  emulation  of  the 
rowers  was  animated  by  the  mingled  sounds  of 
the  trumpet  and  clarion ;  and  the  regular  decora- 
tion, the  elegant  splendour,  which  distinguished 
every  part  of  the  equipment,  exhibited  a  pomp- 
ous spectacle  of  naval  triumph.  Their  appear- 
ance, even  at  a  distance,  announced  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged ;  and  both  the  joy  of 
the  besiegers,  and  the  terror  of  the  besieged, 
acknowledged  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  capable  of  sending  to  the  sea  such  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  contribution.  The 
Syracusans  employed  not  unavailing  efforts  to 
check  the  progress,  or  to  hinder  the  approach, 
of  the  hostile  armament ;  which,  besides  innu- 
merable foreign  vessels  and  transports,  consisted 
of  seventy-three  Athenian  galleys,  commanded 
by  the  experienced  valour  of  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon. '  The  pikemen  on  board  exceeded 
five  thousand;  the  light-armed  troops  were 
nearly  as  numerous;  and,  including  the  rowers, 
workmen,  and  attendants,  the  whole  strength 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  that  originally  sent 
with  Nicias,^  which  amounted  to  above  twenty 
thousand  men. 

The  misfortunes  hitherto  attending  the  ope- 
rations in  Sicily  had  lowered  the  character  of 
the  general ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  superior  abilities  of  Demosthenes,  entitled 
him  to  assume  the  tone  of  authority  in  their 
conjunct  deliberations.  His  advice,  which 
Eurymedon  highly  approved,  and  in  which  the 
dilatory  caution  of  Nicias  finally  acquiesced, 
was  clear  and  simple.  **  They  ought  to  avail 
themselvee  of  the  idarm  which  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  such  a  powerful  reinforcement  had 
spread  among  the  enemy;  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  siege,  at 
once  assault  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  He  trusted, 
by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to  obtain,  in  one 
day,  the  valuable  reward  of  long  and  severe 
labours.  But  if  the  gods  had  otherwise  deter- 
mined, it  would  be  time  to  desist  from  an  enter- 


1  Thueydiri.  p.  501,  et  seq. 

S  Comp.    Thucydid.  supra  citut    Diodor.  I.  xiii.  p,  336. 
rlttt.  in  Nioia. 


tOflir. 

prise,  in  which  delay  was  equal  to  defeat,  and 
to  employ  the  bravery  of  the  Athenian  youth 
in  repelling  the  invaders  of  their  country."' 

Afler  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and 
making  some  ineffectual  attempts  against  the 
fortifications  on  that  side,  probably  with  a  view 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Demos- 
thenes chose  the  first  hour  of  a  moonshine 
night,  to  proceed  with  the  flower  of  the  army 
to  seize  the  fortresses  in  Epipol^.  The  march 
was  performed  with  successful  celerity;  the 
out-posts  were  surprised ;  the  guards  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  three  separate  encampments,  of  the 
Syracusans,  the  Sicilians,  and  alhes,  formed  a 
feeble  opposition  to  the  Athenian  ardour.  As 
if  their  victory  had  already  been  complete,  the 
assailants  began  to  pull  down  the  wooden  bat- 
tlements, or  to  urge  the  pursuit  with  a  rapidity 
which  disordered  their  ranks. 

Mean  while,  the  vigilant  activity  of  GyUp- 
pus  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  his  vanguard 
retired.  The  Athenians  were  decoyed  within 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  walls,  and  their 
irregular  fury  was  first  checked  by  the  firmness 
of  a  Theban  phalanx.  A  resistance  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  might  alone  have  been  deci- 
sive ;  but  other  circumstances  were  advene  to 
the  Athenians:  their  ignorance  of  the  ground^ 
the  alternate  obscurity  of  night,  and  the  deceit- 
ful glare  of  the  moon,  which,  shining  in  the 
front  of  the  Thebans,  illumined  the  splendour 
of  their  arms,  and  multiplied  the  terror  of  their 
numbers.  The  foremost  ranks  of  the  pursuers 
were  repelled;  and,  as  they  retreated  to  the 
main  body,  encountered  the  advancing  Argives 
and  Corcyreans,  who,  singing  the  Pean  in  their 
Doric  dialect  and  accent,  were  unfortunately 
taken  for  enemies.  Fear,  and  then  rage,  seized 
the  Athenians,  who  thinking  themselves  en- 
compassed on  all  sides,  determined  to  force 
their  way,  and  committed  much  bloodshed 
among  their  allies,  before  the  mistake  could  be 
discovered.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of  this 
dreadful  error,  their  scattered  bands  were 
obliged  at  every  moment  to  demand  the  watch- 
word, which  was  at  length  betrayed  to  their 
adversaries.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
doubly  fatal.  At  every  rencounter  the  silent 
Athenians  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
while  the  enemy,  who  knew  their  watch-word, 
might  at  pleasure  join,  or  decline,  tiie  battle, 
and  easily  oppress  their  weakness,  or  elude 
their  strength.  The  terror  and  confusion  in- 
creased; the  rout  became  general;  GyUppus 
pursued  in  good  order  with  his  victorious 
troops.  The  vanquished  coulcPnot  descend  in 
a  body  with  the  celerity  of  fear,  by  the  narrow 
passages  through  which  they  had  mounted^ 
Many  abandoned  their  arms,  and  explored  the 
unknown  paths  of  the  rocky  EpipoM.  Others 
threw  themselves  from  precipices,  rather  than 
await  the  pursuers.  Seversd  thousands  were, 
left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  greater  part  of  the 
stragglers  were  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the 
Syracusan  cavalry.^ 


3  Thacydid.  I.  vii.  p.  510. 
'  I     4  Thacydid.  p.  530,  ct  wo- 
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This  dreadf\il  and  unexpected  disaster  9us- 
pended  the  operationB  of  the  siege.  The  Athe- 
nian generals  spent  the  time  in  fruitless  de- 
liberations concerning  their  future  measures, 
while  the  army  laj  encamped  on  the  marshy 
and  unhealthy  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
▼icissitudes  of  an  autumnal  atmosphere,  cor- 
rupted by  the  foul  vapours  of  an  unwholesome 
aoU,  made  a  severe  impression  on  the  irritable 
fibres  of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  dejected 
by  disgrace,  and  deprived  of  hope.  A  general 
sickness  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Demosthenes 
urged  this  calamity  as  a  new  reason  for  hasten- 
ing their  departure,  while  it  was  yet  possibli^ 
to  cross  the  Ionian  sea,  without  risl^ng  the 
danger  of  a  winter^s  tempest  But  Nicias  dis- 
suaded the  design  of  leaving  Sicily  until  they 
shoold  be  Warranted  to  take  this  unportant 
step  by  the  positive  authority  of  the  republic. 
**  Those  who  were  actually  the  most  bent  on 
ignominious  flight,  would,  afler  their  return, 
be  the  foremost  to  accuse  the  weakness  or  the 
treachery  of  their  commanders;  aiid  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  rather  die  honourably  in 
the  field  of  battle,  than  perish  by  the  unjust 
sentence  of  his  country."  Demosthenes  and 
Euiymedon  knew,  by  fatal  experience,  the 
irascible  temper  of  an  Athenian  assembly;  they 
only  insisted,  that  the  armament  should  at 
least  remove  to  a  more  convenient  station, 
fi'om  whence,  after  the  troops  had  recovered 
their  usual  health  and  spirits,  they  might  harass 
the  enemy  by  continual  descents,  until  they 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  fighting  the  Syra- 
casan  fleet  on  the  open  sea. 

But  even  this  resolution  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Nicias,  who  knew  by  the  secret  cor- 
respondence which  he  maintained  with  certain 
traitors  in  Syracuse,  that  the  treasury  of  that 
city  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  two  thousand  talents  already  incurred 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  magistrates  had 
stretched  their  credit  to  its  utmost  limits,  in 
borrowing  from  their  allies;  and  who  therefore 
naturally  flattered  himself,  that  the  vigour  of 
their  assistance  would  abate  witli  the  decay  of 
their  facultiesb  The  colleagues  of  Nicias  were 
confounded  with  the  firmness  of  an  opposition 
so  unlike  the  flexible  timidity  of  his  ordinary 
character,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  oflen  expressed  concern- 
ing the  Sicilian  expedition.  They  imagined 
that  he  might  rely  on  some  more  important 
ground  of  confidence,  which  his  caution  was 
unwilling  to  explain;  they  submitted  therefore 
to  his  opinion,  an  opinion  equally  fatal  to  him- 
self and  to  them,  and  to  the  armament  which 
they  commanded.' 

Meanwhile  the  prudence  of  Gylippus  profited 
of  the  fame  of  his  victory,  to  draw  a  powerful 
reinforcmnent  from  the  Sicilian  cities;  and  the^ 
transports,  so  long  expected  from  Peloponnesus, 
finally  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.  The 
Peloponnesian  forces  had  sailed  from  Greece 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  it  is  not  explained  for 
what  reason  they  touched  on  tlie  coast  of  Cyre- 
Baiea.~  There  they  continued  for  some  months, 
that  they  might  defend  their  Grecian  brethren. 


5  Comp.  Thaeydid.  p.  594.  «t  Plat,  in  Nieia. 
2  G 


actually  threatened  by  the  barbarous  assaults  of 
the  Lybians ;  and  having  conquered  that  dan- 
gerous enemy,  they  augmented  their  fleet  with 
a  few  Cyrenian  galleys,^  and  safely  reached 
Syracuse,  the  place  of  their  first  destination. 
This  squadron  formed  the  last  assistance  sent 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  nothing 
farther  was  required  to  complete  the  actors  in 
the  following  dreadful  scone ;  for  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Cyreniaus,  Syracuse  was  cither  at- 
tacked or  defended  by  all  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  name,  which  formed,  in  that 
age,  the  most  civilized  portion  of  tlie  iiihabitants 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries  td 
the  besieged,  and  the  increasing  force  of  the 
malady,  totally  disconcerted  the  Athenians. 
Even  Nicias  agreed  to  sot  sail.  Every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
cover  of  night  was  chosen,  as  most  proper  for 
concealing  their  own  disgrace,  and  for  eluding 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  night 
appointed  for  their  departure  was  distinguished 
by  an  inauspicious  .eclipse  of  the  moon,  for  so 
at  least  it  was  judged  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  Nicias,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  his  diviners,? 
even  in  the  vain  art  which  they  professed. 
The  voyage  was  deferred  till  the  mystical  num- 
ber of  thrice  nine  days.  But  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  practicable ; 
for  the  design  was  soon  discovered  to  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  this  discovery,  added  to  the  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  increas- 
ed their  eagerness  to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea 
and  land.  Their  attempts'foiled  to  destroy,  by 
fire-ships,  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  were  more 
successful  in  employing  superior  numbers  to 
divide  the  strength,  and  to  weaken  the  resist- 
ance, of  an  enfeebled  and  dejected  foe.  During 
three  days  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  of 
military  and  naval  exploits.  On  the  first  day 
fortune  hung  in  suspense  ;  the  second  deprived 
the  Athenians  of  a  considerable  squadron  com- 
manded by  Eurymedon;  and  this  misfortune 
was. embittered,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  loss 
of  eighteen  galleys,  with  their  crews.^ 

The  Syracusans  celebrated  their  victory  with 
triumphant  enthusiasm;  while  their  Qrators 
^  extolled  and  magnified,  the  glory  of  a-  city, 
which,  by  its  native  prowess  and  single  danger, 
had  not  only  maintained  the  independence  of 
Sicily,  but  avenged  the  injuries  of  the  whole 
Grecian  name,  too  long  dishonoured  and  af- 
flicted by  the  oppressive,  tyrumy  of  Athens. 
That  tyraimy  had  been  acquired  and  confirmed 
by  the  usurped  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  but 
even  on  that  element,  the  courage  of  Syracuse 
had  defeated  the  experience  of  the  enemy. 
Their  renown  would  be  immortal,  if  they  ac- 
complished the  useful  and  meritorious  work ; 
and  if,  by  intercepting  the  retreat,  and  destroy- 
ing the  armament  of  tlie  Athenians, they  crushed 
at  once  the  power,  and  i'aip  ever  humbled  the 
pride,  of  that  aspiring  people.'' 


6  ThucjdJd.  p.  587. 

7  Tfaa  ruleiof  diyiimtton,we  are  told,  should  havetaocht 
them,  that  the  obacurity  of  an  ecUpae  betokened  a  succeMfttl 
retroat..   Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 

8  Tbucydid.  p.  588,  et  acq. 
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This  dedgBf  waggoaied  by  the  wisdom  of 
Hermocratas,  waa  eagerly  adopted  by  the  active 
zeal  of  his  fellow  citizens,  wno  strove,  with  qb- 
remitting  ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  vessels 
across  the  month  of  the  Great  Harbour,  about 
a  mile  in  breadth.  The  labour  was  complete 
before  Nicias,  totaUy  occupied  by  other  objects, 
attempted  to  interrupt  it.  After  repeated  de^ 
feats,  and  althou^  he  was  so  miserably  tor- 
mented by  the  stone,  that  he  had  frequently 
iolicited  his  recal,  that  virtuous  commander, 
whose  courage  rose  in  adversity,  used  the  uU 
most  diligence  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  The  shattered  galleys  were  speedily 
refitfced,  and  u^ain  prepared,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  ten,  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle. 
As  they  had  suffered  greatly,  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  hardness  and  massive  solidity  of 
the  Syracusan  prows,  Nicias  provided  them 
with  grappling-ironsi,  fitted  to  prevent  tiie  re- 
coil oftheir  opponents,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
hostile  stroke.  The  decks  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  and  the  contrivance  to  which  the 
enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their  success, 
of  introducing  the  firmnees  and  stabiKty  of  a 
military,  into  a  naval  engagement,  was  adopted 
in  its  rail  extent  by  the  Athenians.  When  the 
fleet  was  ready  lor  sea,  Nicias  recalled  the 
troops  fVom  the  various  posts  and  fortresses  still 
occupied  by  their  arms,  and  formed  them  into 
one  camp  on- the  shore,  where,  ou  the  day  of 
battle,  their  ranks  might  be  extend^  as  widely 
as  the  yicinity  of  the  Syracusan  ramparts  could 
safbly  permit ;  that  a  spacious  retreat  might  be 
secured  to  the  Athenian  ships,  if  persecuted  by 
their  uftial  bad  fortune ;  in  which  fatal  alterna- 
tive nothing  remained, but  to  retire  by  land  with 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army.  But  Nicias 
did  not  yet  despair,  that  the  last  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  would  break  the  enemy's  chain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour;  and  that 
they  would  return  victorious,  to  transport  their 
encamped  companions  to  the  friendly  ports  of 
Naxos  and  Catana. 

Elevated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  his  bodily 
hifirmities,  and  suppressed  the  anguish  of  his 
soul.  With  a  cheerful  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, he  removed  the  dejection  of  the  Athenians, 
exhorting  them,  before  they  embarked,  by  an 
affecting  and  manly  speech,  ^  to  remember  the 
VfdssitudBtf  of  war,  and  the  instability  of  for- 
tune.i  Though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  they  had 
every  thing  to  expect  from  the  strength  oftheir 
actuki  preparations;  nor  ought  men,  who  had 
tried  and  surmounted  so  many  dangers,  to  yield 
to  the  weak  prejudieee  of  unexperienced  roily, 
and  cloud  the  prospect  of  fUture  victory,  by  tiie 
gloomy  remembnmee  of  past  defeat  Thev  yet 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  defend  their  lives, 
their  Hberty,  their  friends,  their  country,  and 
the  mighty  name  of  Athens;  an  opportunity 
which  never  eould  return,  since  the  whole  for- 
tune of  the  f)epublic  was  embarked  m  the  present 
fleet.**  When  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusan  com- 
manders were  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.    K  is  uncertain  for  what  reason 
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they  had  lefl  open  one  narrow  passage,'  oa 
either  side  of  which  they  stationed  a  powerful 
squadron.  Gylippus  ammated  the  sailors  with 
such  topics  as  the  occasion  naturally  furnished, 
and  returned  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  land 
forces,  leaving  Sicanus,  Agatharchus,  and  Py- 
then,  the  two  first  to  command  the  wings,  and 
the  last,  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  to  cMnmand  the 
centre,  of  tlie  Syracusan  fleet,  which  fell  short 
of  the  Athenian  by  the  number  of  twenty  galtie& 
But  tlie  former  was  admirably  provided  with 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  fo^  attack  or 
defence;  even  the  Athenian  grappling-irons 
had  not  been  overlooked ;  to  elude  the  danger- 
ous grasp  of  these  instruments,  the  prows  of  the 
Syracusan  vessels  were  covered  with  wet  and 
slippery  hides. 

Before  the  Athenians  set  sail,  Nicias,  that 
nothing  might  be  neglected  to  obtain  success, 
went  round  the  whole  armament,  addressing,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  several  command- 
ers by  name,  recalling  to  them  the  objects  jnost 
dear  and  most  respectable,  which  they  were  en- 
gaged by  every  tie  ofhonour  and  affection  to  de- 
rend,  and  conjuring  them  by  their  families,  their 
friends,  and  their  paternal  gods,  to  exert  what- 
ever skill  or  courage  they  collectively,  or  as  in- 
dividuals, possessed,  on  this  ever  memorable 
and  most  important  occasion.  He  then  returned 
to  the  camp  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  anx- 
ious mind,  committing  the  last  hope  of  the  re- 
public to  the  active  valour  of  Demosthenes, 
Eudemus,  and  Menander.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  Athenians  was  irresistible ;  they 
burst  through  the  passage  of  the  bar,  and  repel- 
led the  squadrons  on  either  side.  As  the  en- 
trance widened,  the  Syracusans,  in  their  turn, 
rushed  into  the  harbour,  which  was  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  open  sea  to  their  mode  of  fight- 
ing. Thither  the  foremost  of  the  Athenians  re- 
turned, either  compelled  by  superior  force,  or 
that  they  might  assist  their  companions.  The 
engagement  became  general  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  and  in  this  narrow  space  two  hundred 
gallies  fought,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  with  an  obstinate  and  persevering  valour. 
It  would  require  the  expressive  energy  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  the  imitative,  thou^  inimitable, 
sounds  and  expressions  of  the  Grecian  tongue, 
to  describe  the  noise,  the  tumult,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  the  contending  squadrons.  The  battle 
was  not  long  confined  to  the  shock  of  adverse 
prows,  and  to  the  distant  hostility  of  darts  and 
arrows.  The  nearest  vessels  grappled,  and 
closed  with  each  other,  and  their  decks  were 
soon  converted  into  a  field  of  Mood.  While 
the  heavy-armed  troops  boarded  the  enemy's 
ships,  they  left  their  own  exposed  to  a  similar 
misfortune ;  the  fleets  were  divided  into  mas- 
sive clusters  of  adhering  gallies ;  and  the  con- 
fhsion  oftheir  mingled  shouts  overpowered  the 
voice  of  authority;  the  Athenians  exhorting, 
not  to  abandon  an-  element  on  which  their  re^ 
public  had  ever  acquired  victory  and  glory,  for 
the  dangerous  protection  of  a  hostile  shore; 
and  the  Syracusans  encouraging  each  other  not 
to  fly  from  an  enemy,  whose  weakness' or  cow- 
ardice had  long  meditated  flight.' 

3  K«i  TO*  x8iT«Xti^0ii>T«  StttiirKwv.  Thucydid.  p.  451. 
3  Thiicydid.  p.  543,  ot  leq. 
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The  siiifular  and  tremendoas  spectacle  of  an 
engagement  more  fierce,  and  obstinate  than  any 
that  had  ever  been  beheld  in  the  Grecian  seas, 
restrained  the  activity,  and  totally  suspended  the 
powers,  of  the  numerous  and  adverse  battalions 
which  encircled  the  coast.  The  spectators  and 
the  actors  were  equally  interested  in  the  import- 
ant scene ;  but  the  former,  the  current  of  whose 
sensibility  was  undiverted  by  any  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  felt  more  deeply,  uid  expressed 
more  forcibly,  the  various  emotions  by  which 
they  were  agitated.^  Hope,  fear,  the  shouts  of 
victory,  the  shrieks  of  despair,  the  anxious  so- 
licitude of  doubtful  success,  animated  the  coun- 
tenances, the  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  whole  reliance  centered  in 
their  fleet.  When  at  length  their  gallies  evi- 
dently gave  way  on  ereiy  side,  the  contrast  of 
alternate,  and  the  rapid  tumult  of  successive 
passions,  subsided  in  a  melancholy  calm.  This 
dreadful  pause  of  astonishment  and  terror 
waus  followed  by  the  disordered  trepidation  of 
flight  and  fear :  many  escaped  to  the  camp : 
others  ran,  uncertain  whitlier  to  direct  their 
steps ;  while  Nicias,  with  a  small,  but  undis- 
mayed band,  remained  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  unfortunate  gallies.  But 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  could  not  probably 
have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been  favoured  by 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  ancient  super- 
stition. In  this  well-fought  battle,  the  van- 
quished had  lost  fifty,  and  the  victors  forty  ves- 
sels. It  was  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  employ 
their  immediate  and  moststrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they 
might  be  honoured  with  the  sacred  and  indis- 
pensable rites  of  funeral.  The  day  was  far 
spent;  the  strength  of  the  sailors  had  been 
exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  unremitting 
labour ;  and  both  they  and  their  companions 
on  shore  were  more  desirous  to  return  to  Syra- 
cuse to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  than  to  ir- 
ritate the  dangerous  despair  of  the  vanquished 
Athenians.^ 

It  is  observed  by  the  Roman  orator,^  with  no 
less  truth  than  elegance,  that  not  only  the  navy 
of  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the  empire  of  that 
republic,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  The  despondent  degeneracy  which 
immediately  followed  this  ever  memorable  en- 
gagement was  testified  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty 
wMch  the  Athenians  had  neyer  neglected  be- 
fore, and  in  denying  a  part*  of  their  national 
character,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their 
greatest  glory  to  maintain.  They  abandoned 
to  insult  and  indignity  the  bodies  of  the  slain ; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  them  by  their 
commanders  to  prepare  next  day  for  a  seccmd 
engagement,  since  their  vessels  were  still  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  enemy*  they,  who 
had  seldom  avoided  a  superior,  and  who  had 
never  declined  the  encoonter  of  an  equal  force, 
declared,  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to 
withstand  the  weaker  annament  of  Sjrracuse. 
Their  only  desire  was  to  escape  by  land,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  firom  a  foe  whom  they  had 
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not  courage  to  oppoee,  and  firom  a  place  where 
every  object  was  offensive  to  their  sight,  and 
most  painful  to  their  reflection.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans  might  have 
proved  extremely  favourable  to  this  design. 
The  evening  after  the  battie  was  the  vigil  of 
the  feast  of  Hercules;  and  the  still  agitated 
combatants  awakened,  after  a  short  and  fever- 
ish repose,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their 
favourite  hero,  to  whose  propitious  influence 
they  probably  ascribed  the  merit  of  the  most 
splendid  trophy  that  ever  adorned  the  fiune  of 
Syracuse.  From  the  triumph  of  victory,  and 
grateful  emotions  of  religious  enthusiasm,  thero 
was  an  easy  transition,  in  the  creed  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  extravagance  of 
licentious  joy,  and  the  excesses  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. Sports,  processions,  music,  dancing, 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the  degant  arts, 
and  of  unguarded  conversation,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  texture  of  th.eir  religioua  worship. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  festival  and  a  victprv 
demanded  an  accumulated  profusion  of  suc( 
objects  as  sooth  the  senses  and  please  the  fancy. 
Amidst  these  giddy  transports,  the  Syracusans 
lost  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy  whom  they 
despised ;  even  the  soldiers  on  guard  joined  the 
dissolute  or  frivolous  amusements  of  their  com- 
panions; and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  Syracuse  presented  a  mixed  scene  of 
secure  gayety,  of  thoughtless  joUity,  and  of  mad 
and  dangerous  disorder.^ 

The  &m  and  vigilant  mind  of  Herftiocrates 
alone  withstood,  but  was  unable  to  divert,  the 
general  current  It  was  impossible  to  ronse  to 
the  fiitigues  of  war  men  buried  in  wipe  and 
pleasure,  and  intoxicated  with  victory ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  intercept  by  force,  he  determined 
to  retard  by  stratagem,  the  intended  retreat  of 
the  Athenians,  whose  numbers  and  resentment 
would  still  render  them  formidable  to  whatever 
part  at  Sicily  they  might  remove  their  camp> 
A  select  band  of  horsemen,  assummg  the  cha- 
racter of  traitors,  fearlessly  approached  the 
hostile  ramparts,  and  warned  the  Athenians  of 
the  danger  of  departing  that  night,  as  many 
ambusc^es  lurked  in  the  way,  a&d  all  the 
most  important  passes  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  frequency  of  treason  gained  credit 
to  the  perfidious  advice ;  and  the  Athenians, 
having  changed  their  first  resolution,  were  per- 
suaded by  Nicias  to  waif  two  days  longer,  that 
such  measures  might  be  taken  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  safety  and  celerity  of 
their  march.' 

The  camp  was  raised  on  the  third  momuig 
after  the  battle.  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
many  were  afilicted  with  wounds  and  disease, 
and  all  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  dejected  by 
calamity,  exhibited  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
flying  army,  but  of  a  great  and  populous  com* 
munity«  driven  from  Sieir  ancient  habitations 
by  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  They 
had  miserably  nllen  f^om  the  lofty  expecta* 
tions  with  which  they  sailed  in  triumph  to  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse.  They  had  abandoned 
their  fleet,  their  tnmsports,  (he  hopet  of  victory. 
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and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name;  and  thete 
collective  sufTerings  were  enhanced  and  exas- 
perated by  the  painful  images  which  struck  the 
eyes  and  the  fancy  of  each  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. The  mangled  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  deprired  of  the  pacred 
rites  of  funeral,  affected  them  with  a  sentiment 
of  religious  horror,  on  which  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  is  happily  unable  to  dwell. 
They  removed  their  fUtention  from  this  dread- 
ful sight;  but  they  could  not  divert  their  com- 
passion firpm  a  spectacle  i^till  more  melancholy, 
the  hum^H>u8  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded, 
who  followed  them  with  enfeebled  and  unequal 
{Steps,  entreating,  in  the  accent  and  attitude  of 
unutterable  anguish,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
horrors  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  an  exasperated 
foe.  Amidst  such  affecting  scenes,  the  heart 
of  a  stranger  would  have  melted  with  tender 
sympathy;  but  how  much  more  must  it  have 
i^cted  the  Athenians,  to  see  their  parents, 
|)rotherB,  children,  and  friends,  involved  in  un- 
exampled misery !  to  hear,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  relieving,  their  lamentable  complaints! 
and  reluctantly  to  throw  the  clinging  victims 
from  their  wearied  necks  and  arms !  Tet  the 
care  of  personal  safety  prevailed  over  every 
other  care;  for  the  soldiers,  either  destitute  of 
alaves,  or  distrusting  their  fidelity,  were  not 
only  encumbered  by  their  armour,  but  oppress- 
ed by  the  weight  of  their  provisions.' 

The  superior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to 
a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  wo ;  and  he  de- 
servos  the  regard  of  posterity  by  his  character 
And  sufferings,  and  still  more  by  the  melancholy 
firmness  of  his  conduct.  The  load  of  accumu- 
lated disasters  did  not  sink  him  into  inactive 
despondency.  He  moved  with  a  rapid  pace 
Around  every  part  of  the  army,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  mind  re-animating  the  langour  of  his  de- 
bilitated frame,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and 
distinct  voice,  *^  Athenians  and  allies !  there  is 
yet  room  for  hope.  Many  have  escaped  from 
still  grreater  evils;  nor  ought  you  rashly  to  ac- 
cuse either  fortune  or  yourselves.  As  to  mo, 
who,  in  bodily  strength,  excel  not  the  weakest 
among  you  (for  you  see  to  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition my  disease  has  reduced  me,)  and  who,  in 
the  happiness  of  private  life,  and  the  deceitful 
gifts  of  prosperity,  had  long  been  distinguished 
above  the  most  illustrious  of  my  contempora- 
ries, I  am  now  confounded  with  afRiction  with 
the  meanest  and  most  worthless.  Tet  am  I 
unconscious  of  deserving  such  a  fatal  reverse 
of  fortune.  JVfy  conduct  towards  men  has  been 
irreproachable;  my  pioty  towards  the  gods 
conspicuous  and  sincere.  For  this  reason  I 
am  still  animated  with  confidence ;  calamities, 
unmerited  by  guilt,  are  disa^rmed  of  their  ter- 
rors. If  we  have  Incurred  the  indignation  of 
the  gods  by  our  ambitious  designs  against 
)SiciIy,  our  offence,  surely,  is  sufficiently  expi- 
ated by  past  sufferings,  which  now  render  us 
the  objects  of  compassion.  Other  nations  have 
attacked  their  neighbours  with  less  provoca- 
tion, and  have  yet  escaped  with  a  gentler 
punishment;  nor  will  experience  warrant  the 
belief^  that  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  passion, 
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providence  should  impose  penalties  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  adopt  an 
impious  prejudice,  so  dishonourable  to  the  gods, 
when  we  consider  tlie  means  which  their  good- 
ness has  still  lefl  us  to  provide  for  our  defence. 
Our  numbers,  our  resolution,  and  even  our 
misfbrtunes,  still  render  us  formidable.  There 
is  not  an  army  in  Sicily  capable  to  intercept 
our  course ;  much  less  to  expel  us  from  the  fint 
friendly  territory  in  which  we  may  fix  our 
camp.  If  we  6an  secure,  therefore,  our  present 
safety,  by  a  prudent,  speedy,  and  courageous 
retreat,  we  may  afterwards  retrieve  our  lost 
honour,  and  restore  the  fallen  gloir  of  Athens; 
since  the  chief  ornament  of  a  staie  consists  in 
brave  and  virtuous  men,  not  in  empty  ships 
and  undefended  walls."^ 

The  actions  of  Nicias  f\illy  corresponded  with 
his  words.  He  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of 
a  great  general.  Instead  of  leading  the  army 
towards  Naxos  and  Catana,  in  which  direction 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  many  secret 
ambushes  of  the  enemy,  he  conducted  them  by 
the  western  route  towards  Gela  and  Camerina; 
expecting,  by  this  measure,  to  find  proyisions 
in  greater  plenty,  as  well  as  to  elude  the  latent 
snares  of  the  Syracusans.  That  nothing  might 
be  omitted  which  promised  the  hope  of  relief, 
messengeiB  were  immediately  despatched  to 
the  neighhouring  cities,  which  might  possibly 
be  tempted  by  their  natural  jealousy  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  Syracuse,  to  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  vanquished.  The  troops  were 
then  divided  into  two  squares,  as  tho  most  se- 
cure and  capacious  arrangement.  Nicias  led 
the  van;  Demosthenes  conducted  the  rear;  the 
baggage,  and  unarmed  multitude,  occupied  the 
centre.  In  this  order  of  march  they  passed  the 
river  Anapus,  the  ford  of  which  was  feebly  dis- 
puted by  an  inconsiderable  guard ;  and  having 
proceeded  the  first  day  only  five  mil^,  they 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  a  rising  ground, 
after  being  much  harassed  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  galled  them,  at  a  distance, 
intercepted  the  stragglers,  and  avoided,  by  a 
seasonable  retreat,  to  commit  the  security  of 
their  own  fortune  with  the  dangerous  despair 
of  the  Athenians.  Next  day,  having  marched 
only  twenty  furlongs,  thev  reached  a  spacious 
plain,  the  convenience  ol^^  which  invited  them 
to  repose;  especially  as  they  needed  a  supply 
of  water  and  provisions,  which  might  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.' 

Before  this  time,  tho  enemy  were  apprized 
of  llieir  line  of  march;  and,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt it,  they  sent  a  numerous  detachment  to 
fortify  the  mountain  of  Acraeum.  ,This  moun- 
tain, which  probably  gave  name  to  tho  small 
town  situate  in  its  neighbourhood,  intersected 
the  direct  road  to  Gela  and  'Camerina.  It  was 
distant  a  few  miles  from  tho  Athenian  encamp- 
ment, and  a  small  degree  of  art  might  render  it 
impregnable,  since  it  was  of  a  steep  and  rapid 
'ascent,  and  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and  foaming  torrent. 
In  vain  the  Athenians  attempted,  on  three 
successive  days,  to  force  the  passage.     They 
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were  repelled  with  loss  in  OTery  new  attack, 
which  became  more  feeble  than  the  preceding. 
In  the  fint  and  most  desperate,  an  accidental 
BtoTm  of  thunder  increased  the  courage  of  the 
Sjracusans  and  the  terror  of  the  Athenians. 
A  similar  event  had,  in  the  first  engagement 
after  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  produced  an  oppo* 
site  effect  on  the  contending  nations.  But  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  change  with  their 
fortune. 

In  the  evening  after  the  last  unsuccessful  con- 
test, the  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  pecu- 
liarly deplorable.  The  numbers  of  the  wounded 
had  been  increased  by  the  fruitless  attempts  to 
pass  the  mountain ;  tne  enemy  had  continually 
galled  and  insulted  them  as  they  retreated  to 
their  camp;  the  adjacent  territory  could  no 
longer  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  they  miist  be  compelled,  after  all  their 
hardships  and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long  circuit 
by  the  sea-shore,  if  they  expected  to  reach,  in 
safety,  the  places  of  their  respective  destination. 
Even  this  resolution  (for  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive,) however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  com- 
fortless and  exhausted  state,  was  recommended 
hy  Nicias,  who,  to  conceal  his  design  from  the 
enemy,  caused  innumerable  fires  to  be  hghted 
in  eyery  part  of  the  camp.**  The  troops  then 
marched  out  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  same  order  which  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
served. But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
this  nocturnal  expedition,  when  the  obscurity 
of  the  skies,  the  deceitful  tracks  of  an  unknown 
and  hostile  country,  filled  the  most  timid  or 
unfortunate  with  imaginary  terrors.  Their 
panic,  as  is  usual  in  great  bodies  of  men,  was 
speedily  communicated  to  those  around  them ; 
and  Demosthenes,  with  above  one  half  of  his 
division,  fatally  mistook  the  road,  and  quitted, 
never  more  to  rejoin,  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  scouts  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans 
immediately  brought  intelligence  of  this  import- 
ant event,  which  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  divided  strength  of  the  Athenians. 
His  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled 
Gylippus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  to  in- 
tercept the  onaller  division,  and  to  surround 
them  on  every  side,  in  the  difficult  and  intri- 
cate defiles  which  led  to  the  ford  of  the  river 
Erinios.  There  he  assaulted  them  with  impu- 
nity, during  a  whole  day,  with  darts,  arrows, 
and  javelins.  When  the  measure  of  their  suf- 
ferings was  complete,  he  proclaimed  towards 
the  evening,  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
with  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald,  freedom, 
forgiveness,  and  protection  to*  all  who  should 
jdesert,  and  abandon  the  bad  fortune  of  their 
leaden;  an  offer  which  was  accepted  by  the 
troops  of  several  Asiatic  islands,  and  other  de- 
pendent and  tributary  countries.  At  length  he 
entered  into,  treaty  with  Demosthenes  himself, 
whose  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  de- 
livered their  money,  (which  filled  the  capacious 
hollow  of  four  broad  bucklers,)  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  suffer  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  famine.^  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  the  desertere  and  of  the  slain,  the  re- 
mainder still  amounted  to  six  thousand,  who 
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were  sent  to  Syracuse  with  their  captive  gene- 
ral, under  a  powerful  and  vigilant  escort,  while 
the  activity  of  Gylippus  followed  the  flying 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Nicias  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of  the  river 
Assinaros. 

The  Syracusans  overtook  the  rear  before  the 
van  could  arrive  at  the  lofty  and  abrupt  margin 
of  this  rapid  stream ;  and  a  herald  was  sent  to 
Nicias,  exhorting  him  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  colleague,  and  to  surrender,  wi||lout  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  to  the  irresistible  valour  of  his 
victorious  purauen.  Nicias  disbelieved^  or  af- 
fected to  disbelieve,  the  report ;  but  when  a 
confidential  messenger,  whom  he  was  allowed 
to  despatch  for  information,  brought  certain  in- 
telUgenoe  of  the  surrender  and  dugrace  of  De- 
mosthenes, he  also  condescended  to  propose 
terms,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  engaging, 
on  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  ta  re- 
imburse the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  fbr  the 
expense  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver  Athenian 
hostages  (a  citizen  for  a  talent)  irntH  the  debt 
should  be  liquidated.^ 

These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Syracusans 
with  disdain;  and  Gylippus  having  occupied  the 
most  advantageous  posts  on  every  side,  attacked 
the  army  of  I^icias  with  the  same  mode  of  war- 
fare which  had,  two  days  before,  proved  so 
destructive  to  their  unfortunate  companions. 
During  the  whole  day  they  bore,  with  extraor- 
dinary patience,  the  hostile  assault,  still  expect- 
ing, under  cover  of  the  night,  to  escape  the  cruel 
vigilance  of  the  enemy.  But  that  hope  was 
vain :  Gylippus  perceived  their  departure ;  and 
although  three  hundred  men  of  determined 
courage  gallantly  broke  through  the  guards,  and 
effected  their  escape,  the  rest  were  no  sooner 
discovered  than  they  returned  to  their  former 
station,  and  laici  down  their  arms  in  silent 
despair.  Yet  the  return  of  the  morning  brought 
back  their  courage.  They  again  took  up  their 
arms,  dnd  marched  towards  the  river,  miserably 
galled  and  afflicted  by  the  hostile  arehen  and 
cavalry.  Their  distress  was  most  lamentable 
and  incurable :  yet  hope  did  not  totally  forsake 
them ;  for,  like  men  in  the  oppression  and  lan- 
guor of  a  consuming  disease,  they  still  enter- 
tained a  confused  idea,  that  their  sufferings 
would  end,  could  they  but  reach  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  river. ^ 

The  desire  of  assuaging  their  thirst  encour- 
aged this  daring  design.  They  rushed  with 
frantic  disorder  into  the  rapidity  of  the  stream ; 
the  pursuing  Syracusans,  who  had  occupied  the 
rocky  banks,  destroying  them  with  innumerable 
volleys  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  Assinaros 
they. had  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with.  The 
depth  and  force  of  the  waters  triumphed  over 
theirsingle,and  shook  their  impjicated  strength. 
Many  were  borne  down  the  stream.  At  length 
the  weight  of  their  numbers  resisted  the  violence 
of  the  torrent ;  but  a  new  form  of  danger  and 
of  horror  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Nicias; 
His  soldiera  turned  their  fury  against  each 
other,  disputing,  with  the  point  of  the  sword, 
the  unwholesome  draughts  of  the  agitated  and 
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torbid  current.  This  spectacle  melted  the  firm- 
ness of  his  manly  soul.  He  surrendered  to 
GjUppus,  and  asked  quarter  for  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  troops,  who  had  not  perished  in 
the  Assinaros,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  archers  and  cavalry.^  Before  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lacedssmonian  general  could  per- 
vade the  army,  many  of  the  soldiers  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age, 
seized  their  prisoners  and  slaves ;  so  that  uie 
Athenian  captives  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  several  communities  of  SicilVf  which 
had  sent  assistance  to  Syracuse.  The  rest, 
«  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  were  entitled  to 
the  pity  and  protection  of  Gylippus;  who, 
after  sending  proper  detachments  to  intercept 
and  collect  the  stragglers,  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  city  with  the  inestimable  trophies  of  his 
Talour  and  conduct 

Nicias  had  little  to  expect  from  the  hunumUy 
of  a  proud  and  victorioua  Spartan ;  but  Demos- 
thenes might  naturally  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  Jvutiee.  He  urged  with  energy,  but 
urged  in  vain,  the  observance  of  the  capitulation 
which  had  been  ratified  with  due  forms,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  and 
the  troops  entrusted  to  his  command.  The 
public  prisoners,  conducted  successively  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  exceeding  together  the  number  of 
seven  thousand,  were  treated  with  the  same  in- 
human cruelty.  They  were  universally  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of 
Sicily:'  their  whole  sustenance  was  bread 
and  water:  they  suffered  alternately  the  ardours 
of  a  scorching  sun,  and  the  chilling  damps  of 
autumn.  For  seventy  days  and  nights  they 
languished  in  this  dreadful  captivity,  during 
which,  the  diseases  incident  to  their  manner  of 
life  were  rendered  infectious  by  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies,  which  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
surrounding  air.  At  length  an  eternal  separa- 
tion was  made  between  those  who  should  enjoy 
the  happier  lot  of  being  sold  as  slaves  into  distant 
lands,  and  those  who  should  for  ever  be  confined 
to  their  terrible  dungeons.  The  Athenians, 
with  such  Italians  and  Sicilians  as  had  unnatu- 
rally embraced  their  cause,  were  reserved  for 
the  latter  doom.  Their  generals,  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, had  not  lived  to  behold  this  melan- 
choly hour.  Gylipptis  would  have  spared  their 
Utos,  not  from  any  motives  of  humanity  and 
esteem,  but  that  his  joyous  return  to  Sparta 
might  have  been  graced  by  their  presence.  But 
the  resentment  of  the  SynuSiisans,  the  fears  of 
the  Corinthians ;  above  all,  the  suspicious  jea^ 
lonBy  of  those  perfidious  traitors  who  had  main- 
tanied  a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicias, 
which  they  dreaded  lest  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life  might  discover,  loudly  demanded  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  captive  generals.* 
The  Athenians  of  those  times  Justly  regretted 
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the  loes  of  Demosthenes,  a  gallant  and  enter- 
prising commander ;  but  posterity  will  for  CTer 
lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  tlie  most  unfortunate  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Amidst  this  dark  and  dreadful  scene  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion one  singular  example  of  humanity,  which 
broke  forth  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  a 
nocturnal  tempest.  The  Syracusans,  who  could 
punish  their  helpless  Captives  with  such  unre- 
lenting severity,  had  oflisn  melted  into  tears  at 
the  affecting  strains  of  Euripides,^  an  Atlienian 
poet,  who  had  learned  in  the  Socratic  school  to 
adorn  the  lessons  of  philosophy  witli  the  charms 
of  fancy,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  taste  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  he  still  is  by  many  en- 
lightened judges,  as  the  most  tender  and  pa^ 
thetic,  the  most  philosophical  and  instructive^ 
of  all  tragic  writers.  The  pleasure  which  the 
Syracusans  had  derived  from  his  inimitable 
poetry,  made  them  long  to  hear  it  rehearsed  by 
the  flexible  voices  and  harmonious  pronunciation 
of  the  Athenians,  so  unlike,  and  so  superior,  to 
the  rudeness  and  asperity  of  their  own  Dotie 
dialect.  They  desired  their  captives  to  repeat 
the  plaintive  scenes  of  their  favourite  bard.  The 
captives  obeyed ;  and  affecting  to  represent  the 
woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  they  toe 
faithfully  expressed  their  own.  Their  taste  and 
sensibility  endeared  them  to  the  Syracusans^ 
who  released  their  bonds,  received  them  with 
kindness  into  their  families,^  and,  afler  treating' 
them  with  all  the  honourable  distinctions  of  an- 
cient hospitality,  restored  them  to  their  longing 
and  afflicted  country,  as  a  small  but  precious 
wreck  of  the  most  formidable  armament  that 
had  ever  sailed  from  a  Grecian  harbour.  At 
their  return  to  Athens,  the  grateful  captives 
walked  in  solemn  procession  to  the  house  of 
Euripides,  whom  they  hailed  as  their  deliverer 
firom  slavery  and  death.^  This  acknowledg- 
ment, infinitely  more  honourable  than  all  the 
crowns  and  splendour  that  ever  surrounded  the 
person,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  temples 
that  ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet,^  must 
have  tramported  Euripides  with  the  iteond 
triumph  wUch  the  heart  of  man  can  feel.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  ihejirit,  if  his  countrymen 
had  owed  to  bis  virtues  the  tribute  which  they 
paid  to  his  talents ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  his  verses,  they  had  been  saved 
by  his  probity,  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism ; 
qualities  which,  stUl  more  than  genius  and 
&ney,  constitute  the  real  excellence  and  digni^ 
of  human  nature. 


4  Se0  above,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Consequences  of  (he  Athenian  Mitfirtvmes  in  Siciljf — Formidable  e<mfederaey  againti  Athens^^ 
PectUiar  resources  of  free  Governments — Jiaval  Operations — BcUtle  of  JH^tvs — Intrigues  of 
Aleibiadu — The  Athenian  Democracy  submerted — Tyranniedt  government  of  the  Four  Hundred 
— Battle  ff  Eretria — Democracy  re-established  in  Athens — J^aval  success  of  the  Athenians — 
Triumphant  return  of  Alcibiades — The  Eleusinian  Mysteriu — and  Pfynteria. 


¥N  the  populous  and  eztenfliTe  klD^doms  of 
'*  modem  Europe,  the  rerolntions  of  public 
alTain  seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of 
private  life;  but  the  national  transactions  of 
Greece  involTed  the  interest  of  every  family, 
and  deeply  affected  the  fortune  and  happiness 
of  every  individual.  Had  the  arms  of  the 
Athenians  proved  successful  in  Sicily,  each 
citizen  would  have  derived  from  that  event  an 
immediate  accession  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
power,  and  have  felt  a  proportional  incroase  of 
honour  and  security.  But  their  proud  hopes 
perished  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  succei^ff  disasters  shook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  q(  their  empire.  In  one  rash  enter- 
prise they  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  pru- 
dence of  their  experienced  generals,  and  the 
flourishing  vigour  of  their  manly  youths — Ir- 
reparable disasters !  which  totally  disabled  them 
to  resist  the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesus,  rein- 
forced by  the  resentment  o£  a  new  and  power- 
ful enemy.  While  a  Lacedemonian  army  in- 
vested their  city,  thev  had  reason  to  dread  that 
a  Syracusan  fleet  should  assault  the  Pirtcus ; 
that  Athens  must  finally  yield  to  these  com- 
bined attacks,  and  her  once  prosperous  citizens 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity, atone  by  their  death  or  disgrace  for  the 
cruelties  which  they  had  recently  inflicted  on 
the  wretched  republics  of  Melos  and  Scions. 
^1  The  dreadful  alternative  of  vic- 

^  4  *       tory  and  defeat,  rendera  it  little  sur« 

A^V  413.  P^^  ^^^^  ^^  Athenians  should 
have  rejected  intelligence,  which 
they  must  have  received  with  horror.  The 
first  messengers  of  such  sad  news  were  treated 
with  contempt :  but  it  was  impossible  long*  to 
withhold  belief  from  the  miserable  fugitives, 
whose  squalid  and  dejected  countenances  too 
faithfully  attested  the  public  calamity.  Such 
evidence  could  not  be  refused ;  the  arrogance 
of  incredulity  was  abashed,  and  the  whole  re- 
public thrown  into  consternation,  or  seized  with 
despair.  The  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ; 
but  the  piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a 
mile  along  the  lofly  walls  which  joined  the 
Piraeus  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentious  populace 
raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners 

8  Thucydid.  1.  vii.  p.  557.  Cicero  ^oe«  fiirtber.  Hie 
primam  opet  illiim  civitatii  ^tct«,  comminute,  deprattaeque 
sunt:  io  boe  portu  Atheniensiom  nobilitiitn,  imperii,  glorie 
nanfrafium  factum  exiatimator.    Cicer.  in  Verrero.  v.  37. 

9  Tlra  calamity  was  so  great  that  the  boldest  imariDa- 
tion  bad  never  dared  to  conceive  its  existence.  Their 
minds  betas  thus  unprepared,  the  Athenians,  says  Thncy- 
dtdea,  disbelieTed  k*^  to*;  ir»w  rwr  rrfmnmrmv  t^  mvtov 
T«v  i^vov  Simwt^tvyoTf  even  those  soldiers  who  escaped 
from  this  melancholy  buiinets.  The  stories  of  Plutarch  in 
Nicia,  of  Athenieus,  &c.  may  be  safely  condemned  as  fic- 
tione,  since  thtfy  ore  iocooaisteol  with  Thacydidcs*s  narra- 
tive. 


and  orators,  who^  blind  predititkms,  and  am- 
bitious harangues,  had  promoted  an  expedition 
eternally  fatu  to  their  coimtry.^o 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great 
to  admit  the  comfort  of  sympathy;  but  had 
they  been  capable  of  receivins^,  they  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  that  melancnoly  consolation. 
The  tidings  so  afflicting  to  them  gave  nnspeak- 
ahle  joy  to  their  neighbours ;  many  feared,  most 
hated,  and  all  envied,  a  people  who  had  long 
usurped  the  dominion  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian allies,  or  rather  subjects,  scattered  over  so 
many  coasts  and  islands,  prepared  to  assert 
their  independence;  the  confederates  of  Sparta, 
among  whom  the  Syracusans  justly  assumed, 
the  first  rank,  were  unsatisfied  with  victory, 
and  longed  for  revenge :  even  those  communi- 
ties, which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 
of  a  doubtful  contest,  meanly  solicited  to  be- 
come parties  in  a  war,  which  they  expected 
must  finally  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
Athens." 

Should  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful 
confederacy  still  prove  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  devoted  city,  there  was  yet 
another  enemy  behind,  from  whose  strength 
and  animosity  the  Athenians  had  every  thing 
to  fear.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  expired  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  two  following  years  were  remarkable  for  a 
rapid  succession  of  kings,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus, 
Ochus;  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  to  which  historians  have  added  the 
epithet  of  Nothus,  the  bastard,  to  distinguish 
this  efleminate  prince  from  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.*'  The  first  years  of  Darius  Nothus 
were  employed  in  conffrming  his  disputed  au- 
thority, and  in  watching  the  dangerous  in- 
trigues of  his  numerous  sinsmen  who  aspired 
to  the  throne.  When  every  rival  was  removed 
that  could  either  disturb  his  quiet  or  offend  his 
suspicion,  the  monarch  sunk  into  an  indolent 
security,  and  his  voluptuous  court  was  governed 
by  the  feeble  administration  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  1*  But  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reini 
Darius  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the 
revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  defection  of 
the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  his  dominion 
the  valuable  provinces  of  Asia  Minor;  a  conse- 
quence which  he  determined  to  prevent  by  em- 
ploying the  bravery  of  Phamabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphemes,  to  govern 
respectively  the  norUiem  and  southern  districts 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  peninsula.  The  abilities 
of  these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion 

10  Thucydid. }.  viiL  p.  558,  et  seq. 

11  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  556,  ot  soq.  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  348. 
13  Diodor.  I.  xii.  p.  322.    Ctctias,  PSrsic.  c.  ziv.  et  soq. 
13  Closias,  0.  xlvii. 
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in  Lydia,  but  extended  the  aims  of  the&r  master 
towards  the  shores  Of  the  JEgetai^  as  well  as  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis;  m  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had 
been  ratified  between  the  Athenians,  then  in 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  un  war- 
like Artazerzes.  But  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  that  ambitious  people  flattered  the  Persian 
commanders  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
whole  Asiatic  coast  to  the  great  king,'  as  well 
as  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
proud  city,  wmch  had  resisted  the  power,  dis- 
membered the  empire,  and  tarnished  the  glory 
of  Persia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair; 
and  our  surprise  that  this  consequence  should 
not  immediately  follow,  will  be  increased  by 
the  following  reflection.  Not  to  mention  the 
Immortal  trophies  of  Alexander,  or  the  exten- 
sive ravages  of  Zingis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and 
the  Tartar  princes  of  their  race ;  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  have,  with  a  handful  of  men,  marclied 
victorious  over  the  effeminate  or  barbarous 
coasts  of  the  eastern  and  western  world.  The 
hardy  discipline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed  over 
the  unwarlike  soilness  of  India  and  the  savage 
ignorance  of  America.  But  the  rapid  success 
of  all  these  conquerors  was  owing  to  their  mili- 
tary knowledge^  and  experience.  By  the  su- 
periority of  their  arms  and  of  their  discipline, 
the  Romans  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  Athenians  afibrd  the  only  example  of  a 
people,  who,  by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone, 
acquired  an  extensive  dominion  over  men 
equally  improved  with  themselves  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  government.  They  possessed,  or 
were  believed  to  possess,  superior  courage  and 
capacity  to  the  nations  around  them ;  and  this 
opinion,  which  should  seem  not  entirely  desti-> 
tute  of  foundation,  enabled  them  to  maintain, 
by  very  feeble  garrisons,  an  absolute  authority 
in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Their  disasters  and 
disgrace  in  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real 
and  the  ideal  supports  of  their  power;  the  loss 
of  one  third  of  their  citizens  made  it  impossible 
to  supply,  with  fresh  recruits,  the  exhausted 
strength  of  their  garrisons  in  foreign  parts;  the 
terror  of  their  fleet  was  no  more;  and  their 
multiplied  defeats,  before  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse, had  converted  into  contempt  that  admira- 
tion in  which  Athens  had  been  long  held  by 
Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

But  in  free  governments  there  are  many 
latent  resources  which  public  calamities  alone 
can  bring  to  light;  and  adversity,  which,  to 
individuals  endowed  with  inborn  vigour  of 
mind,  is  the  great  school  of  virtue  and  of  hero- 
ism, furnishes  also  to  the  enthusiasm  of  popular 
assemblies  the  noblest  field  for  t]}c  display  of 
national  honour  and  magnanimity.  Had  the 
measures  of  the  Athenians  depended  on  one 
man,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is  probable  that  the 


1  Thueydul.  1.  viii.  p.  500.  ot  Cteiiia*,  Peratc.  c.  ]i. 

S  If  that  of  the  Tartare  should  bo  doubted,  the  reader 
nmy  eootult  Mom.  do  Guij^ues*!  Hiit  dee  Huns,  and  Mr. 
Gibbon*!  admirable  doscription  of  the  manoon  of  the  poi- 
toral  Dations,  v.  ii. 


selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and  the  caation* 
prudence  of  a  council,  would  have  souk  mider 
the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy  for  tho 
unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  minds.  But 
the  first  spark  of  generous  ardout,  which  the 
love'  of  virtue,  of  glory,  and  the  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and 
vanity,  excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was  , 
diflTused  and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  sympathy ;  the  patriotic  flame  was  commu- 
nicated to  every  breast;  and  the  social  warmth, 
reflected  from  such  a  variety  of  objects,  became 
too  intense  to  be  resisted  by  the  coldness  of 
caution  and  the  damps  of  despair. 

With  one  mind  and  resoldtion  the  Athenians 
determined  to  brave  the  severity  of  fortune, 
and  to  withstand  tlie  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  did  this  noble  design  evaporate  in  useless 
speculation;  tlie  wisest  measures  were  adopted 
for  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  great  work 
began,  as  national  reformation  ought  always  to 
begin,  by  regulating  the  finances,  and  lopping 
off  every  branch  of  superfluous  expense.  The 
clamour  of  turbulent  demagogues  wa»Bilenced; 
aged  wisdom  and  experience  were  allowed 
calmly  to  direct  the  public  councils  ;^ew  levies 
were  raised;  tho  remainder  of  their  fleet  was 
equipped  for  sea;  the  motions  of  the  colonies 
and  tributary  states  were  watched  with  an 
anxious  solicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appease  their  ani- 
mosity, or  render  it  impotent.^  Yet  these 
measures,  prudent  and  vigorous  as  they  were, 
could  not,  probably,  have  suspended  the  fall  of 
Athens,  had  not  several  concurring  causes  fa- 
cilitated their  operation.  The  weiJc,  dilatory, 
and  inefiectual  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy ;  the  temporising,  equivocal,  and  capri- 
cious conduct  of  the  Persian  governors ;  above 
all,  the  intrigues  and  enterprising  genius  of 
Alcibiades,  who,  afler  involving  his  country  in 
inextricable  calamities,  finally  undertook  its 
defence,  and  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
prevent,  its  destiny. 

In  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition into  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  of  which  twenty-five 
galleys  were  fiumisbed  by  their  own  sea-ports; 
twenty-five  by  the  Thebans;  fiileen  by  the 
Corinthians;  and  the  remainder  by  Locris, 
Phocis,  Megara,  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.    This  armament  was 

Olymp.       i^^^^'^^^  ,^  T^t'^T  "?**  ™f  ?""* 
xcii  1  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  subjects 

A  C  412.  ®^  ^®  Athenians.  The  islands  of 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  as  well  as  the 
city  Erythre  on  the  continent,  solicited  the 
Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force. 
Their  request  was  enforced  by  Tissaphemes, 
who  promised  to  pay  the  sailors,  and  to  victual 
the  ships.  At  the  same  time,  an  ambassador 
from  Cyzicus,  a  populous  town  situate  on  an 
island  of  tlie  Propontis,  entreated  the  .Lacedae- 
monian armament  to  sail  to  the  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbours  which  had  long  formed  the 
woalth  and  tho  ornament  of  tliat  city,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  Athenian  garrisons,  to  which  the  Cyzice- 
nes  and  their  neighbours  reluctantly  submitted. 


3  Thucydid.  L  viti.  p.  550.    Diodor.  1.  xiiL  p.  349. 
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The  Fenian  Pharaabazus  seconded  their  pro- 
posal ;  offered  the  aune  conditions  with  Tiasa- 
phemea;  and  so  little  harmony  subaisted  be- 
tween the  lieatenants  of  the  great  king,  that 
each  urged  hia  particular  demand  with  a  total 
unconcern  about  the  important  interests  of 
their  common  master.^  The  Laeedsmonians 
held  many  consultations  among  themselves, 
and  with  their  allies;  hesitated,  deliberated, 
resolved,  and  changed  their  resolution ;  and  at 
length  were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  prefer 
the  overture  of  Tissaphemes  and  the  lonians 
to  that  of  the  Hellsspontines  and'PhamiUiazus. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  deliberation 
was  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  cause  which 
hindered  the  allies  from  acting  expeditiously, 
at  a  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  variety  of  private  views  di- 
verted them  from  the  general  aim  of  the  con- 
^1  federacy;  and  the  season  was  far 

7.^'       advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 

A^^r  .119  ^^^  ^'^  been  distinguished  by  eX- 
A.  K..  41X.  ^g^  ^£.  ^tipithy  to  Athens,  were 

prepared  to  sail.  *  They  determijied^  from  pride 
perhaps,  as  well  as  superstition,  to  celebrate,' 
before  leaving  their  harbours,  the  Isthmian 
games,  consecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third  of  the 
Grecian  festivals  in  point  of  dignity  and  splen- 
dour. From  this  ceremori^  the  Athenians, 
though  enemies,  were  not  excluded  by  the 
Corinthian  magistrates;  nor  did  they  exclude 
themselves,  though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the 
•  thoughts  of  providing  against  future  evils. 
WhUe  their  representatives  shared  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  sacred  spectacle,  they  neglected 
not  the  oominission  recommended  by  their 
country.  They  secretly  mformed  themselves 
of  the  plan  and  particular  circumstances  of  the 
intended  revolt,  and  learned  the  precise  time 
fixed  for  the  departute  of  the  Cormthian  fleet. 
In  consequence  df  this  important  intelligence 
the  Athenians  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  as 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  squadron  which 
returned  from  this  useful  enterprize,  intercepted 
the  Corinthians  as  they  sailed  tbrpugh  the 
Saronio  gulf;  and  having  attacked  and  con- 
quered tlMim,  ptU'Sued  and  blocked  them  up  in 
Iheir  harbours.^ 

Mean  while  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
sent  to  the  Ionian  coast  such  squadrons  as 
were  successively  ready  for  s€$a,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Alcibiades^  Chalcydeus,  and  Astyochus. 
The  first  of  these  commanders  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Chios,  whidi  was  distracted  by  contending 
factions.  The  Athenian  partisans  were  sur- 
prised and  compelled  to  submit;  and  the  city, 
which  possessed  forty  galleys,  and  yielded  in 
wealth  and  populousness  to  notie  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  became  an  aocessioin  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confedtitacy.  The  strong  and 
rich  town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example: 


4  Id.  p.  561,  et  503 

5  **n^iv  T«  ttrSju*  f  ifo^Tao>aia>i."  The  ftbhoHnBt  jtntiy 
obterres,  the  force  of  the  "f  •«,**  "thoroughly,  completely," 
f.  «.  until  they  had  celebrated  the  gsmes,  the  complete  nam- 
ber  of  days,  appointed  by  antiquity.  YH.  JE>  Port  ad  loc. 
p.  SPA.  ' 

e  Tfaucydid.  p.  564 
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EurythrsB  and  Clazomen^  surrendered  to  ChaU 
cideus;  several  places  of  less  note  were  con- 
quered by  Astyochus. 

Qi       .  When  the  Athenians    received 

xcu  ^*  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  these 
A  C  412.  ®^^^^t  ^^7  voted  the  expenditure 
of  a  thousand  talents,  which  in 
more  prosperous  times,  they  had  deposited  in 
the  citadel,  under  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  reserve  it  for  an  occa- 
sion of  the  utmost  danger.  This  seasonable 
supply  enabled  them  to  increase  the  fleet,  which 
sailed  under  Phrynichus  and  other  leaders,  to 
the  isle  of  Lesbos.  Having  secured  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lesbians,  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion* 
they  endeavoured  to  recover  their  authority  in 
Miletus,  abciently  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Ionic  coast.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  before 
the  walls  of  that  place,  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives  on  one  side,  and  the  Peloponne-' 
sians,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes 
and  the  revolte<^  Milesians,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenian  bravery  defeated  on  this  occasion,  the 
superior  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
to  whom  they  were  opposed ;  but  their  Argive 
auxiliaries  were  repulsed  by  the  gallant  citizens 
of  Miletus :  so  that  in  both  parts  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  Ionic  race,  commonly  reckoned 
the  less  "warlike,  prevailed  over  their  Dorian 
rivals  and  enemies.  Elevated  with  the  joy  of 
victory,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  assault  the 
town,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  which  advanced  in 
two  divisionsi  the  one  commanded  by  the  cele- 
brated Hermocrates,  the  other  by  Theramenes 
the  Spartan.  Phrynichus  prudently  considered, 
that  his  own  strength  only  amounted  to  forty^ 
eight  galleys,  and  refused  to  commit  the  last 
hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger  of  an  unequal 
combat  His  firmness  despised  the  clamours 
of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who  insulted,'  under 
the  name  of  cowardice,  the  caution  of  their  ad- 
miral; and  he  calmly  retired  with  his  whole 
force  to  theisle  of  Samos,  where  the  popular 
faction  having  lately  treated  the  nobles  with 
shocking  injustice  and  cruelty,  too  frequent  in 
Grecian  democracies,  were  ready  to  receive 
with  open  arms  the  patrons  of  that  fierce  and 
licentious  form  of  government. 

The  retreat  of  &e  Athenian  fleet  acknow- 
ledged the  nav&l  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  a  su- 
periority which  was  alone  sufficient  either  to 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  submission  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  In  other  re-- 
spects  too,  the  Peloponnesians  enjoyed  the  most 
decisive  advantages.  Their  gfilleys  were  vic- 
tualled, their  soldiers  were  paid  by  Tissaphemes, 
and  they  daily  expected  a  reinforcement  of  a 
hundred  and  fifly  Phinniclan  ships,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  already  reached  Aspendus,  a  sea- 
port of  Pamphylia.  But,  in  this  dangerous 
crisis,  fortime  seemed  to  respect  the  declining 
age  of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accidents, 
singular  and  almost  incredible,  enabled  Alci-' 


7  Like  Fabius, 

"  Non  pooebat  eniiS  rumores  ante  mlotem.'^ 

Eitivroa  apud  Cic. 

which  Thucvdir!o«  expreiMi  with  more  vigour,  "o«J«  •^rt 
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bi&des,  BO  long  tlio  misfortune  and  the  scoorffe, 
to  become  the  defence  and  the  saviour  of  nis 
country.  « 

During  his  long  residence  in  Sparta,  Alci- 
biades  assumed  the  outward  gravity  of  deport- 
ment, and  conformed  himself  to  the  spare  diet, 
and  laborious  exercises,  which  prevailed  in  that 
austere  republic;  but  his  character  and  his 
principles  remained  as  licentious  as  ever.  His 
intrigue  with  Timea,  the  spouse  of  king  Agis, 
was  discovered  by  an  excess  of  female  levity. 
The  queen,  vain  of  the  attachment  of  so  cele- 
brated a  character,  familiarly  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  her  son  Leotychides ;  a  name 
which,  first  confined  to  the  privacy ^f  her  female 
companions,  was  soon  spread  abroad  in  tlie 
world.  Alcibiades  punished  her  folly  by  a  most 
mortifying  bu(  well-merited  declaration,  boast- 
ing that  he  had  solicited  her  favours  from  no 
other  motive  but  that  he  might  indulge  the  am- 
bitious desire  of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta.  The* 
oJBTence  itself,  and  vthe  shameless  avowal,  still 
more  provoking  than  the  offence,  excited  the 
keenest  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  in- 
jured husband.  1  The  magistrates  and  generals 
of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  of 
the  merit  of  a  stranger^  readily  sympathized 
with  the  misfortune,  and  encouraged  the  re- 
venge of  Agis ;  and,  as  the  horrid  practice  of 
assassination  still  disgraced  the  manners  of 
Greece,  orders  were  sent  to  Astyochus,  who 
commanded  in  chief  the  Peloponnesian  forces 
in  Asia,  secretly  to  destroy  Alcibiades,  whose 
power  defied  those  laws  which  in  every  Gre- 
cian republic  condemned  adulterers  to  death. > 
But  the  active  and  subtile  Athenian  had  secured 
too  faithful  domestic  intelligence  in  the  principal 
families  jof  Sparta  to  become  the  victim  of  this 
execrable  design.  With  his  usual  address  he 
eluded  all  the  snares  of  Astyochus :  his  safety, 
,  however,  required  perpetual  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  escape  from  a  situa- 
tion, which  subjected  him  to  such  irksome  con- 
straint 

Publicly  banished  from  Athens,  secretly  per- 
secuted by  Sparta,  he  had  recourse  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphernes,  who  admired  his  accom- 
plishments, and  respected  his  abilities,  which, 
though  far  superior  in  degree,  were  similar  in 
kind  to  his  own.  Tissaphernes  was  of  a  temper 
the  more  readily  to  serve  a  friend,  in  proportion 
as  he  less  needed  his  services.  Alcibiades,  there- 
fore, carefully  concealed  from  him  the  dangerous 
resentment  of  the  Spartans.  In  the  selfish 
breast  of  the  Persian  no  attachment  could  be 
durable  unless  founded  on  interest ;  and  Alci- 
biades, who  had  deeply  studied  his  character, 
began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  tha;t  he  might  ensure 
his  protection.  He  informed  him,  that  by  al- 
lowing the  Peloponnesian  sailors  a  drachma, 
or  sevenpence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  he  treated 
them  with  a  useless  and  even  dangerous  libe- 
rality: that  the  pay  given  by  the  -Athenians, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  amounted 
only  to  three  oboli;  which  proceeded,  not  from 
a  disinclination  to  reward  the  skill  and  valour 
of  their  seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if 


1  FlaUreh.  If.  4ft  in  Alcibfatd. 

S  LjiSai  in  dofeneo  of  Euphilotus,  Ate.  p.  419. 


they  received  more  than  half  a  drachma  each 
day,  the  superfluity  would  be  squandered  in 
such  proflisate  pleasures  as  enf^bled  and  cor- 
rupted theur  minds  and 'bodies,  and  rendered 
them  equally  incapable  of  activity  and  of  disci- 
pline. Should  the  sailors  prove  dissatisfied  with 
this  equitable  reduction,  the  Grecian  character 
afibrded  an  easy  expedient  for  silencing  their  li« 
centious  clamours.  It  would  be  suflicient  to 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  merce- 
nary orators,  and  the  careless  and  improvident 
seamen  would  submit,  without  suspicion,  the 
rate  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  every  other  concern, 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  govern  them.' 

Tissaphernes  heard  this  advice  with  the  at- 
tention of  an  avaricious  man  to  every  proposal 
for  saving  bis  money ;  and  so  true  a  judgment 
had  Alcibiades  formed  of  the^Greeks,  that  Her- 
mocrates  the  Syracusan  was  the  only  oflJcer 
who  disdained,  meanly  and  perfidiously,  to  be- 
tray the  interest  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand: yet  through  the  influence  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  pl^n  of  economy  was  universally 
adopted,  and  on  a  future  occasion,  Tissapher- 
nes boasted  that  Hermocrates,  though  more 
coy,  was  not  less  corruptible  than  others,  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  which  he  undertook 
the  patronage  of  the  sailors,  was  to  compel  his 
own  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  exorbitance 
of  his.  demands.  This  reproach  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreign  nations  of  Gre- 
cian virtue ;  but  it  is  probably  an  aspersion  on 
the  fame  of  the  Illustrious  Syracusan. 

The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  sown  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet : 
they  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops  both 
from  Tissaphernes  and  their  commanders :  the 
Persian  was  ready  to  forsake  those  whom  he 
had  learned  to  despise ;  and  Alcibiades  profited 
of  this  disposition  to  insinuate  that  the  alliance 
of  the  Lacedcemonians  was  equally  expensive 
and  inconvenient  for  the  great  king  and  his 
lieutenants.  **  That  these  haughty  republicans 
were  accustomed  to  take  arms  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  a  design  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  views  of  tlie  Persian  court  If  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  islanders  aspired  at  independence, 
and  hoped  to  deliver  themselves  from  Athenian 
governors  and  garrisons,  without  submitting  to 
pay  tribute  to  Persia,  they  ought  to  carry  on 
the  war  at  their  own  expense,  since  they  would 
alone  reap  the  benefit  of  its  success.  But  if 
Tissaphernes  purposed  to  recover  the  ancient 
possessions  of  his  master,  he  must  beware  of 
giving  a  decided  superiority  to  either  party,  es- 
pecially to  the  warlike  Spartans.  By  an  atten- 
tion to  preserve  the  balance  even,  between  the 
hostile  republics,  he  would  -  force  them  to  ex- 
haust each  other.  Amidst  their  domestic  con- 
tests an  opportunity  would  soon  arrive,  when 
Darius,  without  danger,  or  expense,  might  crush 
both,  and  vindicate  his  just  hereditary  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  all  Asia." 

These  artful  representations  produced  almost 
an  open  bi^each  between  Tissaphernes  and  his 
confederates.  The  advantage  which  Athens 
would  derive   from  this  nipture  might  have 

3  Thucjdid.  p.  584,  et.  wq. 
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paved  the  way  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his 
country :  but  he  dreaded  to  encounter  that 
popular  fury,  whose  effects  he  had  fatally  ex- 
perienced, and  whose  mad  resentment'  no  de- 
gree of  merit  could  appease ;  ho  therefore  ap- 
plied secretly  to  Pisander,  Theramenes,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Athenian 
camp.  To  them  he  deplored  the  desperate  state 
of  public  affairs^  expatiated  on  his  own  credit 
with  Tissapheraes,  and  insinuated  that  it  mig^ht 
be  yet  possible  to  prevent  the  Phoenician  fleet 
at  Aspendus  from  sailing  to  assist  the  enemy. 
Assuming  gradually  more  boldness,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  success  of  his  intrigues,  he  finally 
declared  that  the  Athenians  might  obtain  not 
merely  the  neutrality,  but  perhaps  the  assistance 
of  Artaxerxes,  should  they  consent  to  abolish 
their  turbulent  democracy,  so  odious  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  entrust  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment to  men  worthy  to  negotiate  with  so  mighty 
a  monarch. 

When  the  illustrious  exile  proposed  this  mea- 
sure, it  is  uncertain  whether  l^e  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret  cabals  which  lyd  been  already 
formed,  both  in  the  city  and  m  the  camp,  for 
executing  the  design  which  he  suggested^  The 
misfortunes,  occasioned  by  the  giddy  insolence 
of  the  multitude,  had  thrown  the  principal  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
who,  corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  temporary 
power,  were  desirous  of  rendering  it  perpetual. 
Many  prompted  by  ambition,  several  moved  by 
inconstancy,  a  few  directed  by  a  just  sense  of 
the  incurable  defects  of  democracy,  were  pre- 
pared to  encounter  every  danger,  that  they 
might  overturn  the  established  constitution.  In 
the  third  and  most  honourable  class  was  An- 
tiphon,  a  man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  talents.  The  irre- 
sistible energy  of  his  eloquence  was  suspected 
by  the  people.  He  appeared  not  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  in  the  assembly ;  but  his  artful 
and  elaborate  compositions  oflen  saved  the  lives 
of  his  friends.  He  was  the  invisible  agent  who 
governed  all  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
when  compelled,  after  the  i^ia  of  his  party,  to 
stand  trial  for  his  life,  he  discovered  an  activity 
and  force  of  mind  that  astonished  the  most 
discerning  of  his  contemporaries.^  Pisander, 
Theramenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  warmly  approved  the  views 
of  Alcibiades.  The  Athenian  soldiers  likewise, 
though  they  detested  the  impiety,  admired  the 
valour,  of  the  illustrious  exile,  and  longed  to  see 
him  restored  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous  situation  of 
Athens ;  many  thought  that  their  affairs  must 
become  desperate,  should  Tissaphemes  com- 
mand the  Phcsnician  fleet  to  co-operate  with 


4  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  600.  A  few  lines  above,  Thuoy- 
didn  describe*  the  character  of  Antiphon  with  expressive 
ener|^:  t^nf  ASuvckmv  tmv  s«S*  ixutiv  <(f*Tj|  ti  ou^ivo; 
vTTtf«9f  Ks«  KfSTi^ro;  ifdvfmitiwmt  ^ivojuivo^iXsi  m  7^  veil), 
turttr.  "An  Athonian^in  virtue  second  to  no  man  then 
livinf,  endowed  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  thought,  end 
the  greateit  power  of  ezpremiion."  Plutarch  in  the  verv  in- 
accurate and  imperfect  work,  entitled,  The  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,  telk  as,  that  Antlpbon  was  the  first  who  wrote 
institations  of  oratoiy;  and  thai  his  pleadings  were  the 
most  ancient  that  had  eome  down  to  posterity.  The  cha- 
racter given  bj  Ptatareh  of  the  writings  of  Antipbon 
Bgreoa  with  ths  high  eonuaaodatioii  of  Thseydidca. 
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that  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  Persian  alliance,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the*pay 
ol^  that  wealthy  satrap/ 

One  man,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alcibiades, 
alone  opposed  the  general  current  But  this 
man  was  Phrynichus,  whose  prudent  firmness 
as  a  commander  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark.  The  courage  with  which  he  invfted 
dangers  many  have  equalled,  but  none  ever 
surpassed  the  boldness  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  difficulties.  When  he  perceived 
that  his  colleagues  were  deaf  to  every  objection 
against  recalling  the  friend  of  Tissaphemes,  he 
secretly  informed  the  Spartan  admiral  Asty- 
ochus,  of  the  intrigues  which  were  carrying  on 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country.  Daring  as 
this  treachery  was,  Phrynichus  addressed  a 
traitor  not  less  perfidious  than  himself.  Asty- 
ochus  was  become  the  pensioner  and  creature 
of  Tissaphemios,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
intelligenoe.  The  Persian  again  communicated 
it  to  his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained 
in  strong  terms  to  the  Athenians  of  the  baseness 
and  villany  of  Phrynichus.  The  latter  excul- 
pated himself  with  consummate  address;  but  as 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
safety,  he  ventured,  a  second  time,  to  write  to 
Astyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what 
means  he  might  surprise  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos ;  an  exploit  that  must  for  ever 
establish  his  fame  and  fortune.  Astyochus 
-again  betrayed  the  secret  to  Tissaphemes  and 
Alcibiades;  but  before  their  letters  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  Athenian  camp,  Phrynichus, 
who,  by  some  unknown  channel,  wtis  informed 
of  this  second  treachery,  anticipated  the  dan- 
gerous discovery,  by  apprising  the  Athenians 
of  the  enemy's  design  to  surprise  their  fleet. 
They  had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  metms 
to  counteract  that  purpose  when  messengers 
came  from  Alcibiades  to  annoimce  the  horrid 
perfidy  of  a  wretch  who  had  basely  sacrificed 
to  private  resentment  the  last  hope  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  messengers  arrived  too  late ;  the 
prior  information' of  Phrynichus,  as  well  as  the 
bold  and  singular  wickedness  of  his  design, 
which  no  common  degree  of  evidence  was 
thought  sufficient  to  prove,  were  sustained  as 
arguments  for  his  exculpation ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Alcibiades  had  made  use  of  a  stra- 
tagem most  infamous  in  itself,  but  not  unexam- 
pled among  the  Greeks,  for  destroying  a  man 
whom  he  detested.^ 

The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re- 
tarded the  designs  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not 
the  measures  of  Pisander  and  his  associates  for 
abolishing  the  democracy.  The  soldiers  at 
Samos  were  induced,  by  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of 
their  generals.  But  a  more  difficult  task  re- 
mained ;  to  deprive  the  people  of  Athens  of 
their  liberty,  which,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 

5  What  influence  this  consideration  mwX  have  bad,  ma^ 
he  eonjectured  from  the  information  of  Andooides,  Orat.  iiu 
who  says,  that  in  the  rouise  of  this  war  the  flpaitana  ro* 
ceived,  from  their  Persian  alUos,  stibnidics  to  the  amount 
of  five  thousand  talpnts,  about  a  milltnn  sterling.  The  sum 
is  prodigious,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  that  age. 

t  Thucydid.  p.  587—500. 
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fojiillj  of  Pisiftratus,  they  had  enjoyed  a  hun- 
dred years.  Fisander  headed  the  deputation 
which  was  sent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
effect  this  important  revolution.  He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  assembly,  summoned  on  that 
occasion  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  by  their  soldiers 
and  fellow  citizens  at  Samos.  The  compact 
band*  of  conspirators  warmly  approved  the 
example;  but  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  re- 
sounded in  different  quarters  of  that  spacious 
theatre.  Fisander  asked  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
approbation. **  Had  his  opponents  any  thing 
better  to  propose?  If  they  had,  let  them  come 
forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
sent :  but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how  they 
could  save  themselves,  their  familiepi  and  their 
country,  unless  they  complied  with  the  demand 
of  Tissaphemes.  The  imperious  voice  of  ne- 
ceesity  was  superior  to  law ;  and  when  the  ac- 
tual danger  had  ceased,  they  might  re-establish 
their  ancient  constitution.'*  The  opponents  of 
Fisander  were  unable  or  afraid  to  reply :  and 
the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  investing  ten 
ambassadors  with' full  powers  to  treat  wiUi  the 
Persian  satrap. 
Q,  So\)n  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pe- 

7.   ^'       loponnesian  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
.^*P  *>.^  Asia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 

*     *  concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  re- 

public, a  treaty  with  Tissaphemes;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  subsidies  should  be 
regularly  paid  by  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that 
the  Peloponnesian  forces  should  employ  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  recover,  for  that  monarch, 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been 
long  unjustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  insulted,  by 
the  Athenians.  This  treaty  seemed  so  honour- 
able to  the  great  king,  that  his  lieutenant  could 
not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with 
Alcibiades,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors at  Magnesia,  the  placo  of  his  usual 
residence,  Tissaphemes  might  receive  fresh 
instructions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his 
agreement  with  the  Spartans.  Perhaps  the 
erafty  satrap  never  entertained  any  serious 
thoughts  of -an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
although  he '  sufficieptly  relished   the  advice 

g' ven  him  by  Alcibiades  to  weaken  both  parties, 
ut  whatever  motive  determined  him,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  showed  a  disinclination  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  with  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors. Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  his  influence 
with  the  Persians,  on  which  he  had  built  the 
-flattering  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country, 
Alcibiades  employed  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  to  conceal  his  disgrace.  By  solicita- 
tions, entreaties,  and  the  meanest  compliances, 
he  obtained  an  audience  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
As  the  agent  of  Tissaphemes,  he  then  proposed 
the  conditions  on  which  they  might  obtain  the 
friendship  of  the  great  king.  Several  demands 
were  made,  demands  most  disgraceful  to  the 


1  Or  cathcr  bands,  according  to  Thucydiden.    Pimnder 
wai  at  paina  to  ^n  over  to  hii  viewi  ruf  i^uv9ftoT»»f^ 

»«i  «f  %•«(•  "  Tho  fkcUoM  or  Jantoa  already  formed  in 
Atbena,  with  a  view  to  thrust  themaeWes  into  the  seats  of 
jodlcaiare  awl  the  great  offices  of  state.*'  Thuoydid.  p.  903. 
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name  of  Athens :  to  all  of  which  the  ambassa  • 
dors  submitted.  They  even  agreed  to  surrender 
the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  to  its  ancient  sovereign. 
But  when  the  artful  Athenian  (fearful  lest 
they  should,  on  any  terms,  admit  the  treaty 
which  Tissaphemes  was  resolved  on  no  terms 
to  grant)  demanded  that  the  Persian  fleets 
should  be  allowed  to  sail,  undisturbed,  in  the 
Grecian  seas,  the  ambassadors,  well  knowing 
that  should  this  condition  be  complied  with,  no 
treatv  could  hinder  Greece  from  becominff  a 
provmce  of  Persia,  expressed  their  indignation 
in  very  unguarded  language,  and  left  the  assem- 
bly in  disgust.  This  impradence  enabled  Alci- 
biades to  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that  their  own  anger  and  oilMtinacy,  not  the 
reluctance  of  Tissaphemes,  had  obstrocted  the 
negotiation,  which  was  precisely  the  issue  of 
the  affair  most  favourable  to  his  views.^ 
Olvmn  ^^  artifices  succeeded,  but  were 

7.  J^*        not  attended  with  the  consequences 

AC  411  ®*P®*^^^  ^'<*™  '**®™-  The  Athe- 
'  *  '  nians,  both  in  the  camp  and  city, 
perceived,  by  Uiis  transaction,  that  his  credit 
with  the  Persians  was  less  than  he  represented 
it;  and  the  aristocratical  faction  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  man,  whose  restless  ambition  ren- 
dered him  a  dangerous  associate.  They  per- 
sisted, however,  with  great  activity,  in  executing 
their  purpose;  of  which  Phrynichus,  who  had 
.opposed  them  only  from  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
became  an  active  abettor.  When  persuasion 
was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  violence. 
Androclea,  Hyperbolus,'  and  other  licentious 
demagogues,  were  assassinated.  The  people 
of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  surprised  to  find  in  the  number 
many  whom  they  least  suspected,  were  re- 
strained by  inactive  timidity,  or  fluctuated  in 
doubtful  suspense.  The  cabal  alone  acted  with 
union  and  with  vigour;  and  dtfiicult  as  it  seemed 
to  subvert  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  had 
subsisted  a  hundred  years  with  unexampled 
glory,  yet  this  design  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  the  enterprising  activity  of 
Fisander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theraoncnes, 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  PhiTnichus,  and  the 
superintending  wisdom  of  Antiphon.^ 

Ho  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regu- 
lated the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  associates.  In  a  deliberation  concerning 
the  means  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
Fisander  proposed  the  electing  of  ten  men, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  important 
trust  of  preparing  and  digesting  resolutions,  to 
be  on  an  appointed  day  laid  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  com- 
missioners had  but  one  resolution  to  propose : 
"That  every  citizen  should  be  free  to  offer  his 
opinion,  however  contrary  to  law,  without  fear 


S  Thucydid.  L  viii.  p.  593. 

3  Thucydidoa  paints  his  character  in  few  words :  *Tvt«- 
CeXev  Ti  T<v«  A0irv»*«i>,  ftox^lfof  •»5^««-o»»  mTTfuxtc-M'^sv 

«•»  »i9■xv1^^f  Ttif  »-ex«»(.  "One  Hyperbolas,  a  worthlcM 
feUow,  and  banished  by  the  Ostracism,  not  from  fear  of  his 
power  and  dignity,  but  on  account  of  hb  extreme  profli^cy, 
and  bis  beini;  a  disgrace  to  the  cily."  The  Ostracism  was 
thonght  to  be  for  ever  disgraced,  ny  being  applied  to  such 
an  unworthy  object,  and  thenceforth  laid  aaide.  See  PluL 
m  Nioia,  and  Aristoph.  in  Fac.  m.  68Ql 

4  Thucydid.  ibid,  et  Lyuas  advers.  AgoraL 
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of  impeachment  or  trial;"  a  matter  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  cabal,  since  by  a  8tnui|re 
contradiction  in  government,  the  AUienian  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  wei'e  liable  to.  prosecutipn^ 
before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for  such 
speeches  and  decrees  as  had  been  approved  and 
con^rmed  by  the  assembly,  In  consequence  of 
this  act  of  indemnity,  Pisander  and  his  party 
boldly  declared,  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
forms  of  the  established  constitution  (which 
had  recently  subjected  them  to  such  a  weight 
of  misfortunes)  suited  the  present  dangerous 
and  alarming  crisis.  That  it  was  necessary  to 
new-mo4el  the  whole  fabric  of  government; 
for  which  purpQse  five  persons  (whose  naines 
he  read)  ovght  to  be  i^ppgij^teci  by  the  people, 
to  choose  ft  hundred  others;  e^ch  of  whom 
should  select  three  associates;  an4  the.  four 
hundred  thi|s  chosen,  men  of  dignity  and  opu- 
lence, who  would  serve  their  country  without 
fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to  be  invested 
with  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  They  alone 
should  conduct  the  administration  uncontrolled, 
and  assemble,  as  oflen  as  seemed  proper,  five 
thousand  citizens,  whom  they  judged  most 
*  worthy  of  being  consulted  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  This  extraordinary  proposal 
was  accepted  without  opposition :  the  partisans 
of  democnicy  dreaded  the  strength  of  the  cabal ; 
and  the  undisceming  multitude,  dazzled  by  the 
imposing  name  of  five  thousand,  a  number  far 
exceeding  the  ordinary  assemUies  of  Athens, 
perceived  not  that  they  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties to  the  artifice  of  an  ambitious  faction.^ 

But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants 
(for  historians  have  justly  adopted  the  language 
of  Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the  eyes 
and  understanding  of  the  most  thoughtless. 
They  abolished  every  vestige  of  ancient  free- 
dom ;  employed  mercenary  troops  levied  from 
the  small  islands  of  the  £gean,  to  overawe  the 
multitude,  and  to  intimidate,  in  some  instances 
to  destroy,  their  r^al  or  suspected  enemiest 
Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  annoying 
the  Peloponnes^ans,  enraged  at  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphernes,  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay 
and  subsistence,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  soli- 
cit peace  from  the  Spartans  on  the  most  dis- 
honourable terms.  Their  tyranny  rendered 
them  odious  in  the  city,  and  their  cowardice 
made  them  contemptible  in  the  camp  at  Samos. 
Their  cruelty  and  injustice  were  described,  and 
exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who  continually 
arrived  in  that  island.  The  generous  youth, 
employed  in  the  sea  and  land  service,  were  im- 
patient of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  same  indignities  might  be  in- 
flicted on  themselves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate 
their  freedom.  These  secret  murmurs  broke 
out  into  loud  and  licentious  clamours,  which 
were  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Samians.  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  two 
officers  of  high' merit  and  distinction,  though 
not  actually  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  prin- 
cipal command,''  gave  activity  and  boldness  to 

5  By  Ike  rp<*^''  "'•p«vo/»»v.    See  Chap.  ziiL 

6  Thqcydia.  et  Lysias,  ubi  rapra. 

7  Neither  generalB  nor  hdmirale ;  for  Thruybulai  only 
eommanded  a  galley ;  and  Xhrasyllua  Mnred  in  the  heary- 
armed  infantry,  wl)eClMr  as  an  officer,  or  in  the  nia)n,  the 


the  insurgents.  The  abettors  of  the  new  go- 
vernment were  attacked  by  surprise :  thirty  of 
the  most  criminal  were  put  to  death,  several 
others  were  banished,  democracy  was  re-esta- 
blished in  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were 
bound  by  oath  to  maintain  their  hereditary 
government  against  the  conspiracy  of  domestic 
Foes,  and  to  act  with  vigour  and  unanimity 
against  the  public  enemy. 

Thrasybtilus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 
meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a 
tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  the 
most  daring  designs.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers 
not  to  despair  of  effecting  in  the  capital  the 
same  revolution  which  they  had  pi'oduced  in 
the  camp.  But  should  they  fail  in  that  design 
they  ought  no  longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had 
neither  wealth  nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor 
good  counsel  to  send  them.  They  were  them- 
selves more  numerous  than  the  subjects  of  the 
four  himdred,  and  better  provided  in  all  things 
necessary  for  war.  They  possessed  an  island 
which  had  formerly'contended  with  Athens  for 
the  command  of  Uie  sea,  and  which,  it  was 
hoped,  they  migh^defend  against  every  foe, 
foreign  and  donftsA.  But  were  they  compel- 
led to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to  expect 
that,  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  with  so 
many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire  an  esta- 
blishment npt  less  valuable  elsewhere,  in  which 
they  would  enjoy,  undisturbed^  the  invaluable 
possession  of  libertv.  Their  most  immediate 
concern  was  to  recall  Alcibiades,  who  had  been 
deceived  and  disgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and 
who  not  only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility,  but 
could  resent  with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs 
of  his  country  and  his  own.  The  advice  of 
Thrasybulus  was  approved;  soon  after  he  sailed 
to  Magnesia,  and  returned  in  comptny  with 
Alcibiades. 

Near  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  elo- 
quent son  of  Clinias  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian 
assembly.  Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  began  by  accusing  his 
fortune,  and  lamenting  his  calamities.  ^  Yet 
his  banishment  ought  not  to  affect  him  with 
permanent  sorrow,  sincp  it  had  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of,  his 
country.  This  event,  otherwise  unfortunate, 
had  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphernes;  who,  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties, had  withheld  the  •  stipulated  pay  from 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubted 
not,  would  continue  his  good  offices  to  the 
Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  th^war,  and  even  sum- 
mon the  Phoenician  fleet  to  their  assistance." 
These  were  magnificent  but  flattering  promises. 
In  making  them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not 
consult  merely  Uie  dictates  of  vanity.  They 
raised  his  credit  with  the  army,  who  immedi- 
ately saluted  him  general  ;S  they  widened  the 
breach  between  Tissaphernes  and  t}ie  Spartans ; 
and  they  struck  terror  (when  his  speech  got 

expresalon  leaves  uncertain.  The  Scholiast,  however,  con- 
siders os-XiTiuovri  u  synonimoas  with  rev  os'Xitikov 
•exovrt.    Thuoydid.  p.  604. 

8  MiT«  r«r  ir^aTi^vv — They  associated  him  with  the 
former  commanders.  But  ThucYdides  immediatelr  adds, 
%»t  r»  w^»ytt»f»  tr»9rm  •9tvt9ur»9f  aiid  lefeRea  every 
thing  to  bis  mansfement,  p.  009. 
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mbroad)  into  the  tynnts  of  Athens,  who  had 
provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  capable  to 
subvert  their  usurpation. 

Alcibiadea  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his 
colleagues  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his  ad- 
miring countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concerting 
with  Tissaphemes  the  system  of  their  future 
operations.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to 
show  himself  to  the  Persian,  in  the  new  and 
illustrious  character  with  which  he  was  invest- 
ed ;  for  having  raised  his  authority  among  the 
Athenians  by  his  influence  with  the  satrap,  he 
expected  to  strengthen  this  influence  by  the  sup- 
port of  that  authority.  Before  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  by  the 
tjrrants,  to  attempt  a  negotiation  with  the  parti- 
sans* of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual 
reports  of  the  indignities  andcruelties  committed 
in  Athens,  prepared  to  sail  thither  to  protect 
their  friends  and  take  vengeailee  on  their  ene- 
mies. Alcibiades  judiciously  opposed  this  rash 
resolution,  which  must  have  left  the  Hellespont, 
Ionia,  and  the  islands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet.  But  he  comman^d  the  ambassadors 
to  deliver  to  their  masters  a^short  but  pithy 
message :  ^  That  they  must  divest  themselves 
of  their  illegal  power,  and  restore  the  ancient 
constitution.  If  they  delayed  obedience,  he 
would  sail  to  the  Pirieus,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  authority  and  their  lives."* 

When  this  message  was  reported  at  Athens, 
it  added  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
that  unhappy  city  was  involved.  The  four  hun- 
dred who  had  acted  with  unanimity  in  usurp- 
ing the  government,  soon  disagreed  about  the 
administration,  and  split  into  factions,  which 
persecuted  each  other  as  furiously  as  both  had 
persecuted  the  people.^  Theramenes  and  Aris- 
tocrates  condemned  and  opposed  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  their  colleagues.  The  perfidious 
Phrynichus  was  slain :  both  parties  prepared 
for  taking  arms ;  and  the  horrors  of  a  Corey  rean 
sedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in  Athens, 
when  the  old  men,  the  children,  the  women, 
and  strangers,  interposed  for  the  safety  of  a  city 
which  had  long  been  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
the  terror  of  Persia,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.' 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  assault  the  Pirseus,  Athens 
could  not  have  been  saved  from  immediate  de- 
struction. But  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at 
Miletus,  long  clamorous  and  discontented,  had 
broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  when  they  heard 
of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  Tissaphemes.  To  the  duplicity  of 
the  satrap,  and  the  treachery  of  their  own  cap- 
tains, they  justly  ajscribed  the  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence,  and  all  the  misfortunes  which  they 
felt  or  dreaded.  Their  resentment  was  violent 
and  implacable.  They  destroyed  the  Persian 
fortifications  -in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus ; 
they  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword ;  their 
treacherous  commander,  Astyochus,  saved  liis 
life  by  flying  to  an  altar ;  nor  was  the  tumult 


1  Thncjdid.  ibid,  et  Klut  ii.  54.  io  Vit.  Alcibiad. 
S  hynaa  adv.  Airoraf. 
3  Tbucydid.  p.  010.  ' 


appeased  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from 
their  sight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approv- 
ed valour  and  fidelity,  arrived  from  Sparta  to 
assume  the  principal  command.*  \ 

The  dreadful  consequences  which  mast  hare     i 
resulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  fary  oF    | 
their  sedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them 
with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  may  be 
conceived  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  much 
smaller  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty- 
two  vessehi ;  commanded  by  the  Spartan  He- 
gesandridas.    The  friends  of  the  constitution 
had  assembled  in  the  spacious  theatre  of  Bac- 
chus.   Messengers  pawed  between  them  and 
the  partisans  of  Antiphon  and  Pisander,  who 
had  convened  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  most  important  matters  were  in  agitation, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some  Pelopon- 
nesian ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast.    Both 
assemblies  were  immediately  dissolved.     AU 
ranks  of  men  hastened  to  the  Piraeus ;  manned 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  launched  others ; 
and  prepared    thirty^x  for  taking  the  sea. 
When  Heffesandridas  perceived  the  ardent  op- 
position which  he  must  encounter  in  attempting 
to  land,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  sailed  towards  the  fertile  island  of  Eubfl&a, 
from  which,  since  thti  fortification  of  Decelia, 
the  Athenians  had  derived  far  more  plentiful 
supplies  than  from  the  desolated  territory  of 
Attica.    To  defend  a  country  which  formed 
their  principal  resource,  they  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  observed  them  next  day  near 
the  shore  of  Eretria,  the  most  considerable  town 
in  the  island. 

The  Euboeans,  who  had  long  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  revolt,  supplied  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance ;  but 
instead  of  furnishing  a  market  to  the  Athenians, 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  ^eir  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  weaken  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions ;  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  opportunity  to  attack  them :  most  of 
the  ships  were  taken ;  the  crews  swam  to  land ; 
many  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Erctrians, 
from  whom  they  expected  protection ;  and  such 
only  survived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian 
garrisons  scattered  over  the  island.^ 
Olvm  '^^^  news  of  this  misfortune  was 

7.  ^  most  alarming  to  the  Athenians. 
AC  411    ^^^^^'  ^^  invasion  of  Xerxes,  nor 

'  *  *  eventlie  defeat  in  Sicily,  occasioned 
such  terrible  consternation.  They  dreaded  the 
immediate  defection  of  Eubcea;  they  had  no 
more  ships  to  launch ;  no  means  of  resisting 
their  multiplied  enemies :  the  city  was  divided 
against  the  camp,  and  divided  against  itself. 
Yet  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  Theramenes 
did  not  allow  the  friends  of  liberty  to  despair. 
He  encouraged  them  to  disburden  the  republic 
of  its  domestic  foes,  who  had  summoned,  or 
who  were  at  least  believed  to  have  summoned, 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacediemonian  fleet,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  enslave  their  fellow 
citizens.  Antiphon,  Pisander,  and  others  roost 
obnoxious,  sossonably  escaped ;  the  rest  sub- 
mitted.   A  decree  was  passed,  recalling  Alci- 


4  Thucydid.  p.  611. 
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biades^  and  approving  the  condact  of  the  troops 
at  Samoff.  The  sedition  .ceased.  The  demo- 
cracy, which  had  been  interrupted  four  months, 
"was  restored  ;  and  such  are  the  resources  of  a 
free  government,  that  even  this  violent  fermen- 
tation was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
state.  The  Athenians  completed  whatever  had 
been  left  imperfect  in  former  reformations  ;* 
and  determined  to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic. 
Olvmn  ®^  ^  imprudent  or  perfidious 

xcu   2  '        conduct  of  their  commanders,  and 
A  C  411     ^^  seditious  spirit  of  their  troops, 
'     '        '    thePeloponnesianslostaseasonahle 
opportunitj  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal 
advantage  and  honour ;  and  having  neglected 
the  prosperous  current  of  their  fortune,  they 
were  compelled  long  and  laboriously  to  strive 
against.an  unfavourable  stream.  The  doubtful 
Tissaphemes  hesitated  between  the  part  of  an 
open  enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  Spartans, 
who  had  formerly  rejected  the  friendship,  now 
courted  the  protection,  of  his  rival  Phamabazus; 
to  whose  northern  province  they  sailed  with 
the  principal  strength  of  their  armament,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  southern   acquisitions.     The  Athenians, 
animated  by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their 
freedom,  proceeded  northwards  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  important  straits,  which 
join  the   Euzine  and   iEgean   seas,  became, 
and  long  continued,  the  scene  of  conflict.    In 
the  twenty-first  winter  of  the  war,  a  year  al- 
ready distinguished  by  the  dissolution  and  re- 
vival of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre- 
vailed in  three  successive  engagements,  the 
event  of  which  became  continually  more  de- 
cisive.   In  the  first,  which  was  fought  in  the 
narrow  channel  between  Sestos  and  Abydus, 
the  advantages  were  in  some  measure  balanced, 
sihce  Thrasybulus  took  twenty  Peloponnesian 
ships,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  his  own.    But 
the  glory  remained  entire  to  the  Athenians, 
who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  renew 
the  battle.7    Not  long  afterwards,  they  inter- 
cepted a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  vessels, 
near  Cape  Rhegium.    The  islanders  defended 
themselves  with  their  usual  bravery.  Myndarus 
beheld  the  engagement  from  the  distance  of 
eight  miles,  while  he  performed  his  mominc 
devotions  to  Minerva  in  the  lofty  temple  of 
Ilium.    Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
he  rushed  from  that  sacred  edifice,  and  hastened 
with  great  diligence  to  the  shore,  that  he  might 
laundh  his  ships,  and  prevent,  by  speedy  a»> 
sistance,  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  Rho- 
dians.^    The  principal  Athenian  squadron  at- 
tacked him  near  the  shore  of  Abydus.    The 


6  The  government  wm  brought  back  to  iti  original  prin- 
ciple!, at  Mtabllshed  by  Solon.  Amonf  oth^r  aalalary 
re^olationa,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  one  aboald  reeeive  a 
salary  for  any  public  magistracy.  "  And  now,**  taya  Thn- 
cydides, "  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  age  at  least,  the 
Atheoisns  modeled  their  goToroment  aright ;  cdd  this  en- 
abled Athens  again  to  raise  her  head.**  Thncydid.  p.  0S3. 
.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Diodoras,  Platareh,  nor  any 
of  tlM  orators,  make  the  least  mention  of  those  salutary 
reipilations,  which,  however,  laited  not  long  after  the  retam 
of  Alctbiadee. 

T  Tbaei^id.  Iffnu.  p.  93tk, 

8  Xenoph.  U<:lieD.  1.  i.  c.  I  DSodor.  ii&.  p.  354. 


engagement  was  fought  from  morning  till  night, 
and  still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival 
of  eighteen  galleys,  commanded  by  Alcihiades, 
turned  the  scale  of  victory.  The  escape  of  the 
Peloponnesians  was  favoured  by  the  bravery 
of  Pharnabazus,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Bar- 
barian troops,  had  been  an  impatient  spectator 
of  the  combat.  He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea, 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice,  his  arm, 
and  his  example.  The  Spartan  admiral  drew 
up  the  grea^t  part  of  his  fleet  along  the  shore, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  assailants ;  but  the 
Athenians,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already 
obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carrying  with  them 
a  valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponnesian  galleys, 
as  w,ell  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  former  engagement.  Thracyllus  was 
sent  to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate  the 
good  news,  and  raise  such  supphes  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  expected  from  that  exhausted 
city.B 

The  Spartans  yielded  possession  of  the  sea, 
which  they  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired- 
to  the  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair 
their  shattered  fleet ;  while  the  Athenians  pro- 
fited of  the  fame  of  their  victory,  and  the  terror 
of  their  arms,  to  demand  contributions  from 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  towns  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  several  divisions  returned  to 
Sestos,  having  met  with  very  indifferent  success 
in  their  design ;  nor,  without  obtaining  more 
decisive  and  important  advantages,  could  they 
expect  to  intimidate  such  strongly  fortified 
places  as  Byzantiiim,  Selembria,  Perinthus,  on 
the  European,  or  Lampsacus,  Farium,  ChaJce- 
don,  on  the  Asiatic,  coast.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Cyzicus ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  sailed,  with  eighty  galleys,  to  the 
small  island  of  Proconnesus,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Propontis,  and  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Alcibiades  surprised  sixty  vessels  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  morning,  as  they  were  manceuvring  at  a 
distance  from  the  harbour,  and  skilfully  inter- 
cepted their  retreat.  As  the  day  cleared  up,  the 
rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assistance ;  the  action 
became  general;  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracusan  ships,  which  were  burned, 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  en- 
terprising Hermocrates.  The  circumstances 
and  consequences  of  this  important  action  were 
related  in  few,  but  expressive  words,  to  the 
Spartan  senate,  in .  a  letter  written  by  Hippo- 
grates,  the  second  in  command,  and  intercepted 
by  the  Athenians :  ">  All  is  lost ;  our  ships  are 
taken;  Myndarus  is  slain;  the  men  want 
bread ;  we  know  not  what  to  do.'^'o 

The  fatal  disaster  at  Cyzicus  prevented  the 
Pelop<)miesian8  from  obstructing,  during  the 
following  year,  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  possession  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  well 
^.  as  of  the  strong  city  Perinthus; 

yn^.  ntised  a  large  contribution  on  Se- 
if^'AiA  lembria;  and  fortified  Chrysopolis, 
A.  u.  41U.   ^  jjj^j^  ^^^  ^f  Chaloedonia,  only 

0  Id.  ibid.  ' 

10  Xenopb.  HaUen.  1.  i.  e.  i.  ftt  Plat  p.  aa  in  Alcibiad. 
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threa  mUes  distant  ftom  Byzfliitidm.  Id  this 
new  fortren  they  plajced  a  conaiderable  bod^ 
of  troops ;  and  guarded  the  neighbouring  strait 
with  a  sqaadron  of  thirty  sail,  commanded  by 
Theramenes  and  Eubulus,  and  destined  to  ex- 
act, as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ships  which 
sailed  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Euzine 
sea.*  The  Peloponnesians  were  assisted  by 
Pharnabazufl  in  equipping  a  new  fleet;  but 
were  depriTed  of  the  wise  counsels  of  Her- 
mocrates,  whose  abilities  were  well  fitted  both 
to  prepare  and  to  employ  the  resources  of  war. 
The  success  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  had  not 
corresponded  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  the  insolent  populace  accused  the  inca- 
pacity of  their  commanders;  and  amandatawos 
sent  from  Syracuse,  depriving  them  of  their 
office,  and  punishing  them  with  banishment 
The  conduct  of  Hermocrates  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Having  called  an  assembly,  he  de- 
plored his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the 
most  submissive  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  republic.  He  then  sflLhorted  the  sailors  to 
name  temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country. 
But  the  assembly,  especially  the  captains  and 
pilots,  tumultuously  called  out,  ^  That  he  and 
his  colleagues  ought  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand." Hermocrates  then  conjured  them  **  not 
to  rebel  against  the  government  When  they 
should  return  home,  they  would  then  enjoy  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  their  admirals, 
by  recounting  the  battles  which  they  had  won, 
by  enumerating  the  ships  which  they  had  taken, 
and  by  relating  how  their  own  courage,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders,  had  entitled  them 
to  the  most  honourable  place  in  every  engage- 
ment by  sea  and  land."  At  the  earnest  and 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  con- 
sented, however,  to  retain  his  authority,  till  the 
arrival  of  his  successors.  His  collea^^es  imi- 
tated the  example ;  and  soon  after  this  memo- 
rable scene,  Demarchus,  Mysoo,  and  Potamis, 
the  admirals  nam6d  by  the  state,  took  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  forces.  Tet  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  allow  their  be- 
loved leaders  to  depart,  before  taking  in  their 
presence  a  solemn  oath  to  revoke  their  unjust 
banishment,  whenever  they  themselves  return- 
ed to  Syracuse.  On  Hermocrates  in  particular, 
the  captains  and  pilots  bestowed  many  distin- 
guished tokens  of  their  affection  and  respect. 
Which  his  behaviour  had  justly  merited ;  for 
every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  them 
together,  communicated  his  designs,  asked  their 
opinion  and  advice,  reviewed  the  past,  and 
concerted  the  future,  operations  of  the  war; 
while  his  popular  manners  and  condescending 
affability  secured  the  love  of  those  who  re- 
spected his  skill,  his  vigilance,  and  his  courage.^ 
Meanwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens 
the  supplies  which  he  had  gone  to  solicit ;  sup- 

1  It  ii  well  knowDj  that  Mahomet  the  Second  obtained 
the  tame  end,  by  fortifying  two  caitleR,  one  on  the  Aiiatic, 
and  another  oq  the  European  side.  That  near  to  Chryao- 
poUs  ia  caUed  by  the  mooorn  Greeks  Neocastron ;  but  the 
name  of  the  town  itself  is  now  changed  to  Scutari,  a  place 
deemed  by  the  Turks  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

.    TouEHSroRTs,  Lettre  15. 

S  Xenoph.  p.  431 


Ol  m  P^^^  ^^  JDMB  powerful  than  he  had 

uiymp.  reason  to  -expect  They  consisted 
A^'r  jno  ^  "^  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  a 
A*i..4U».  hundred  horse<  and  fifty  galleys, 
manned  by  five  thousand  experienced  seamen. 
That  the  sailors  might  be  usefully  employed  on 
every  emergence  at  sea  or  land,  they  were  pro-* 
vided  with  the  small  and  light  bucklers,  and 
darts,  swords,  and  javelins,  appropriated  to  the 
Grecian  targeteers,  who,  uniting  strength  and 
velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and  useful 
order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen.  With 
these  forces,  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Samos,  hoping 
to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not  less 
glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired 
"by  Aldbiades  and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north. 
His  first  operations  were  successful.  He  took 
Colophon,  with  several  places  of  less  note,  in 
Ionia ;  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Lydia,  burn- 
ing the  com  and  villages ;  and  returned  to  the 
shore,  driving  before  him  a  numerous  body  of 
slaves,  and  other  valuable  booty.  His  courage 
was  increased  by  the  want  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Tissaphemes,  whose  province  he  had 
invaded ;  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at  Miletus; 
and  of  the  revolted  colonies  -of  Athens.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  then  the 
principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  Ionic 
coast  While  his  soldiers,  in  separate  divisions, 
were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls  of 
that  place,  the  enemy  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majesty  of  Ephesian 
Diana.  A  vigorous  sally  of  the  townsmen  in- 
creased the  strength  of  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
seasonably  reinforced  by  a  considerable  squad- 
ron from  Sicily.  The  Athenians  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  re- 
tiring from  the  field  of  battle,  they  sought 
refuffe  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail  to- 
ward the  Hellespont.* 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  with 
twenty  Sicilian  galleys,  of  which  they  took  four, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  Having  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where 
Alcibiades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole 
military  and  naval  forces:  but,  on  this  ooeasion, 
the  northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
pride  or  spirit.  They,  who  had  ever  been  victo- 
rious, refused  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  Thra^ 
syllus,  who  had  been  so  shamefully  foiled  before 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.     They  submitted,  how- 
ever, though  not  without  reluctance,  to  live  in 
the   same  winter-quarters;  from  which   they 
made  a  conjunct  expedition  against  Abydus.r 
Phamabazus  defended  the  place  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Persian. cavalry.     The  disgraced 
troops  of  Thrasyllus  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  honour.  They  attacked,  repel- 
led, and  routed  the  enemy.    Their  victory  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Abydus,  and  their  courage  was 
approved  by  the  army  of  Alcibiades,  who  em- 
braced them  as  fellow-soldiers  -and  friends. 


3  Xeoopb.  Helhtt.  L  i.  p.  434. 
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Qi  For  several  years  the  measures 

u^l         ^^  ^^  Athenians  had  been  abnost 

A   r  4nR     uniformly  suocessfiil ;  but  the  twen- 

'  '  *  ty-fourth  campaign  was  distinguish- 
ed by  peculiar  favours  of  fortune.  The  invasion 
«rf*  Sicily  by  the  Carthagenians  prevented  that 
island  from  sending  any  elFectual  assistance  to 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.  The  dangerous  re- 
volt of  the  Medes  withheld  the  Persian  rein- 
forcements, which  were  necessary  to  support 
the  arms  of  Phamabazus.<  Both  nations  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  driven 
from  their  encampments  and  fortresses  near  the 
shore,  and  pursued  into  the  inland  country, 
which  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  vic- 
tors. The  Athenians  returned  in  triumph  to 
attack  the  fortified  cities,  which  still  declined 
submission ;  an  undertaking  in  which  Alcibiades 
displayed  the  wonderful  resources  of  his  extra- 
ordinary genius.  By  gradual  approaches,  by 
sudden  assaults,  by  surprise,  by  ti^ason,  or  by 
stratagem,  he  in  a  few  months  became  master 
of  Chaicedon,  Selembria,  and  at  last  of  Byzan- 
tium itself.  His  naval  success  was  equally  con- 
spicuous. The  Athenians  again  commanded 
the  sea.  The  small  squadrons  fitted  out  by 
the  enemy  successively  fell  into  their  power ; 
and  these  multiplied  captures,  which  were  made 
with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the  trophies 
of  the  well-fought  battles  which  we  have  al- 
ready described.  It  was  computed  bv  the  par- 
tisans of  Alcibiades,  that,  since  assnming  the 
command,  he  had  taken  or  destroyed  two  hun- 
dred Syracusan  and  Peloponnesian  galleys; 
and  his  superiority  of  naval  strength  enabled 
him  to  raise  such  contributions,  both  in  the 
Euxine  and  Mediterrenean,  as  abundantly  sup- 
plied his  fleet  and  army  with  every  necessary 
article  of  subsistence  and  accommodation.^ 
^.  While  the  Athenian  arms  were 

^™P"  crowned  with  such  glory  abroad, 
A^^r*  Af^'T  ^®  Attic  territory  was  continually 
A.  u.  4U/.  harassed  by  king  Agis,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonian troops  posted  at  Decelia.  Their  bold 
and  sudden  incursions  frequently  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  dty  itself;  the  desolated  lands  af- 
forded no  advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors ; 
nor  could  the  Athenians  venture  without  their 
walls,  to  celebrate  their  accustomed  festivals. 
Alcibiades,  animated  by  his  foreign  victories, 
hoped  to  relieve  the  domestic  sufferings  of  his 
country ;  and  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
distinguished  by  such  a  variety  of  fortune, 
eagerly  longed  to  revisit  his  native  city,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours  usually  bestow- 
ed by  the  Greeks  on  successful  valour.  This 
celebrated  voyage,  which  several'  ancient  histo- 
rians studiously  decorated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  naval  triumph,^  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-fifUi  summer  of  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  services,  the  cautious  son  of 
Clinias,  instructed  by  adversity,  declined  to  land 
in  the  Pinens,  until  he  was  informed  that  the 
assembly  had  repealed  the  decrees  against 
him,  formally  revoked  his  banishment,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  his  command.  Even  after 
this  agreeable  intelligence  he  was  still  unable 

4  Diodortt*.  L  xiii. 

!>  Xenoph.  Helleo.  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
6  Dorii  apad  Plut.  in  Akibiad 
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to  conquer  his  well-founded  distrust  of  the  va- 
riable and  capricious  humours  of  the  people; 
nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded  shore,  till 
he  observed,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  his 
principal  friends  and  relations  inviting  him  by 
their  voice  and  action.  He  then  landed  amidst 
the  universal  acclamations  of  the  spectators, 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their 
BjeB  only  on  Alcibiades.  Next  day  an  extraor- 
dinary assembly  was  summoned,  by  order  of 
the  magistrates,  thathe  might  explain  and  justify 
his  apparent  misconduct,  and  receive  the  re- 
wards due  to  his  acknowledged  merit  The 
public  anticipated  his  apology,  by  contrasting 
the  melancholy  situation  of  affairs  when  Aldbi-' 
ades  assumed  the  command  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  republic.  "  At  the  former  pe- 
riod Athens  yielded  the  command  of  the  sea : 
the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious ;  the 
state  was  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  se- 
dition, without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The 
address  and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  were  alone 
capable  to  have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have 
weakened  and  afterwards  repelled  the  efforts, 
of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  his  activity  and 
courage  could  alone  have  animated  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  citizens  to  pursue  the  measures  of 
offensive  war :  his  abilities,  his  virtue,  and  his 
fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered  those  mea^ 
sures  successful.'' 

Before  judges  so  favourably  disposed  to  hear 
him,  Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his 
defence ;  but  it  was  difficult  both  for  hinl  and 
his  friends  to  moderate  the  excessive  transports  t 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  loaded  their 
favourite  with  honours  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  republic,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  have  proved  dangerous  to  his  future 
safety.  He  received  with  pleasure,  the  crowns 
and  garlands,  with  other  accustomed  pledges 
'of  public  gratitude  and  admiration ;  but  he  re- 
spectfully declined  the  royal  sceptre,  expressing 
a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  his  country .^  Athens  required  not 
a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided  power, 
capable  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  illustrioas  rank, 
which  had  been  filled  by  Themistodes  and  Ci- 
mon,  the  son  of  Clinias  might  justly  aspire.  He 
was  appointed  commander  in  9hief  by  sea  and 
land.8  A  hundred  galleys  were  equipped,  and 
transports  were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  proportional  body  of 
cavalry. 

Several  months^  had  passed  in  these  prepara- 
tions, when  the  Elensinian  festival  approached; 
a  time  destined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffuse 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians, 
and  by  tkem  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  10    Com,  wii^e,  and  oil,  were  the  prin- 


7  Com.  Itocrat.  Orat.  pro  Alcibiad.  et  Plat,  in  Alcibiad. 

8  AvaifiiSKf  •ratvTwv  ^ytftmr  etvTi*f»rmf.  -"He  was 
ohoaen  absolute  commandor  of  all.**    Xeooph.  p.  440. 

9  From  the  festivals  Plynteria  and  Eleusmia,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  It  appears  that  he  arrived  in  July,  and  sailed  in 
November. 

10  Menniaa,  apnd  Grooov.  Tbeeaur.  has  collected  all 
the  passara  in  ancient  writers  respecting  this  festival.  It 
is  said  to  nave  been  celebrated  ip  the  month  BoAdromioikt 
which,  aeeording  to  Father  Petaut,  aosweri  to  our  Novem< 
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cipal  pcodiletion  of  Attica ;  Mcb  of  which  had 
been  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  pro- 
piUous  intervention  of  a  divinity,  whoee  feiuval 
was  difltinguished  by  appropriated   honours. 
Minerva,  ^o  had  given  not  only  the  olive*  but 
what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable,  her 
peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens^  was 
rewarded  with  innamerable  solemnities.    Va- 
rious also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude 
expressed,  in  stated  days  of  the  spring  and 
autunm,  to  the  generous  author  of  the  vine. 
The  worship  of  Ceres  returned,  indeed,  less  ^- 
quently ;  but  was  partly^  on  that  account,  the 
more  solemn  and  awful ;  and  partly,  because 
distinguished  by  the  Eleuainian  mysteries,  those 
hidden  treasures  of  wisdom   and   hi^piness, 
which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated  in  the 
temple  of  Eleusis.    Fourteen'  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  goddess,  it  is  said,  com- 
municated these  invaluable  rights  to  Eumolpus 
and  Kevyz,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  in  the  form  of  an  unknown  travellw 
with  pious  hospitality.^  Their  descendants,  the 
Enmolpide  and  Kerykes,  continued  the  minis- 
ters aiul  guardians  of  this  memorable  institu- 
tion, which  wi^s  finally  abolished  by  the  great 
Theodosius,afler  it  had  lasted  eighteen  humlred 
years."    The  candidates  for    initiation  were 
prepared  by  watching,  abstinence,  sacrifice^  and 
prayer;  and  before  revealing  to  them  the  divine 
secrets,  the  most  awful   silence  was  enjoined 
them.    Tet  enough  transpired  among  the  pro- 
fane vulgar  to  enable  us  still  to  collect,  from 
impartial^  and  authentic  testimony,  that  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  expressed  by  external  signs 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
rewards  prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtu- 
ous servants  of  heaven.    The  secrecy  enjoined 
by  her  ministers,  so  unworthy  the  truths  which 
they  taught,  might  justify  the  indifference  of 
SocratM,^  whose  doctrines,  not  less  divine,  were 
inculcated  with  unreserved  freedom.    But  the 
fate  of  Socrates  may  justify  in  its  turn,  the 
circumspection  of  the  hierophants  of  Ceres. 

Besides  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
temple,  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess 
was  celebrated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
by  public  .shows,  and  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  and  above  all, by  the 

ber.  But  u  the  Attio  jrar  wu  lunar,  the  months  of  that 
year  eoold  not  exactly  eorrespond  to  thoM  of  onri.  In  the 
computation  of  their  montha,  the  Greeks  a^eed  not  with 
other  nations,  nor  even  among  thomielvea.  Vid.  Plut  in 
ViL  Romul.  at  Ariatid. 

1  Bfaib.  Aruod.  Epoch.  14. 

S  Diodor.  1.  ▼.  laocraL  PauacTr.  Pollux,  I.  viii.  c.  ix. 

8  Zozim.  HIjL  1.  iv. 

4  I  say  impartiaL,  beeanae  boeratna,  the  scholar  of  So- 
omtes,  cannot  be  auppoaed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  cere- 
moDiee,  which  his  master  is  said  to  have  despised.  Tlie 
paaage  is  remarkable :  "  Though  what  I  am  going  to  relate 
may  m  diaflgured  by  tradition  and  fable,  the  substance  of 
it  is  not  the  leaa  deserving  of  your  regard.  When  C«res 
travelled  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  she  received 
ttm  most  hoapitable  treatment,  and  those  particular  good 
offieea  which  are  known  to  the  initiatml.  The  goddeas  waa 
not  ungrateful  for  such  favours,  but  in  return  conferred  on 
our  aaeestors  the  two  most  valuable  presents  which  either 
heaven  can  bestow,  or  mankind  can  receive ;-  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  which  delivered  us  from  the  fierce  and  pre- 
earions  manner  of  life,  common  to  ns  with  wild  animals ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  those  aaerod  mysteriea  which  fortify 
the  initiated  against  the  terrors  of  death,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  ploaaug  hopea  of  a  happy  immortality."  See 
Psaecyr.  p.  94.  et  Buseb.  Prapar.  Evang.  I.  iii. 

5  Caert  in  Diogeae. 


pompom  prooessioD,  which  marched  for  ten 
miles  along  the  sacred  load  leading  from  Athena 
to  Eleusis.s    This  important  part  of  the  so* 
leaanity  had  formedy  been  intermitted,  becaoae 
tlie  Athenians,  afler  the  loss  of  Decelia,  were 
no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and  were  com- 
pelled, contrary  to  established  custom,  to  pro* 
ceed  by  sea  to  the  temple  .of  Ceres.  Alcibiade* 
determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  impiety 
which  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by 
renewing,  in  all  its  lustre,  this  venerable  pro- 
cession.   He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed 
force,  the  peaceful  ministers  and  votaries  of  the 
gods,  persuaded  that  the  Spartans  would  either 
allow  them  to  pass  undisturbed,  which  must 
lessen  the  military  fame  of  that  people,  or,  if 
they  attempted  to  interrupt  the  ceremony,  must 
be  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangerous  resistance 
of  men  animated  by  enthusiasm,  but  to  the  dis- 
graceful charge  of  irreligion,  and  the  general 
detestation  of  Greece.    The  priests,  the  heralds, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  initiated,  were  ap- 
prized of  his  intention,  and  requested  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  by  the  appointed  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  explored  the 
adjoining  country ;  3ie  eminences  were  occu- 
pied by  the  light  infantry  and  targeteers ;  and, 
after  sufficiwit  garrisons  had  been  left  to  de- 
fend the  Athenian  walls  and  fortresses,  the 
whole  body  of  heavy-armed  troops  were  drawn 
out  to  protect  the  Eleusinian  procession,  which 
marched  "along  the  usual  road  to  the  temple, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  without  suf- 
fering any  molestation  from  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians ;  having  united,  on  this  occasion  alone, 
all  the  slendonr  of  war  with  the  pomp  of  super* 
stition.7 

Soon  after  this  meritorious  enterprise,  Alci- 
biades  prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Asia,  accom- 
panied by  the  affectionate  admiration   of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  flattered  themselves  that 
the  abilities  and  fortune  of  their  commander 
would  speedily  reduce  Chios,  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
and  the  other  revolted  cities  and  islands.   The 
general  alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades 
in  Athens  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  Plynteria,^  a  day  condemned  to  melancholy 
idleness,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  nothing 
undertaken  on  that  day  could  be  brought  to  a 
prosperous  conclusion.  The  celebrated  Parthe- 
Qon,  whose  remains  still  attest  the  magnificence 
of  Pericles,  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
a  goddess,  who  realized  the  inspirations  of  Ho- 
mer, as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  genius  of  Phidias.    Minerva, 
composed  of  gold  and   ivory,  and  twenty-Biz 
cubits  high,  was  represented  with  the  casque, 
the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  ajl  her  usual  em- 
blems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the  Athenians, 
enlivened  and  transported  by  the  graceful  ma^ 
jesty  of  her  air  and  aspect,  coiSbunded  the 
painful  production  of  the  statuary  with  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter.    To  confirm 
this  useful   allusion  the  crafty  priests  of  the 
temple  carefully  washed  and  brightened  the 


6  Herodot  I.  viii.  c.  hcv.  at  Plitf.  fai  Aleibiad. 

7  Plot,  in  Aloibiad. 

8  nxwiiv,  to  wash ;  s-xwrn^ ,  trKvwmfff ;  and  in  the 
plural  neater,  "  the  oenrnooy  of  abhitioB.*' 
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imag^  whoie  extnordmary  lustra  incraased  the 
veneration  of  the  multitude.  The  Pljnteria, 
during  which  the'  cereaiony  was  ziezforoied, 
required  uncommon  secrecy  and  circamBpe<s 
tion.  The  eyes  and  imagination  of  the  Yutgar 
mi^ht  have  become'  too  familiar  with  their  re- 
vered goddess,  had  ihey  beheld  her  stdpped  of 
her  accustomed  ornaments,  and  observed  every 
part  of  her  form  brightening  into  new  beauty 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  priests.  To  pre- 


vent this  dangerous  jconsequence,  the  P^teria 
was  veiled  in  mystic  obsennty ;  the  doora  of 
the  temple  were  shut ;  the  sacred  edifice  was 
eurrounded  on  all  sides  to  intercept  the  approach 
of  indiscretion  or  profanity ;  and  the  retam>of 
Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his  country, 
happening  on  the  inauspicious  day  when  Mi- 
nerva hid  her  countenance,  was  believed  by 
many  to  announce  thedreadfiol  calamities  which 
soon  afterwards  befell  the  republic.^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
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KILE  the  superstitions  multitude  trem- 
bled at  the  imaguiary  anger  of  Minerva, 
men  of  reflection  and  experience  dreaded  the 
activity  and  valour  of  Lysander,  who,  during 
the  residence  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in 
the  East  The  forms  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion required  a  rapid  succession  of 
generals;  a  circumstance,  which, 
amidst  the  numerousinconveniences 
with  which  it  was  attended,  enlarg- 
ed the  sphere  of  military  competition,  and  multi- 
plying tiie  number  of  actors  on  the  theatre  of 
war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  must  other- 
wise have  remained  in  obscurity.  In  the  rota- 
tion of  annual  elections,  offices  of  importance 
and  dignity  will  often  be  entrusted  to  men  un- 
worthy to  fill  them ;  but  in  the  vast  variety  of 
experiments,  abilities  of  the  most  distinguished 
order  (if  any  such  exist  in  the  community)  must 
some  time  be  called  into  exertion,  honoured 
with  confidence,  and  armed  with  authority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  discovered 
in  Lysander ;  a  shoot  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
but  not  descended  from  either  of  the  royal 
branchee.  He  had  been  educated  with  all  the 
severity  of  Spartan  discipline;  and  having 
spent  hie  youth  and  his  manhood  in  those  ho- 
nourable employmentsio  which  became  the  dig- 
nity of  his  birth,  he  approached  the  decline  of 
life,  when  his  superior  merit  recommended  him 
to  the  chief  command  in  a  season  of  public 
danger.  Years  had  added  experience  to  his 
valour,  and  enlarged  the  resources,  without 
abating  the  ardour  of  his  ambitious  mind.  In 
his  transactions  with  the  world,  he  had  learned 
to  fN>(len  the  harsh  asperity  of  his  national 
manners ;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could  not  be 
effected  by  force ;  and,  in  his  own  figurative 

9  Xenopb.  p.  438.  et  Plat  in  Alcibiad. 

1(1  He  had  wnred  in  tbo  anny  and  navy ;  had  bMn  etn- 
ployad  aa  unbaaMdor  in  foreign  atatea,  Ajc.  Plut.  in 
LjnDd. 


language,  to  *«  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the  fox's 
skin.""  This  mixed  charaoter  admirably  suited 
the  part  which  he  was  called  to  act.  His  en- 
terprising courage  was  successfully  exerted  in 
the  hostile  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  hie 
subtie  and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  as- 
cendant in  every  negotiation  with  the  Persians; 
and  the  re-union  of  those  various  qualities  en- 
abled him,  in  a  few  years,  finally  to  terminate 
the  war,  and  to  produce  an  important  and  per- 
manent revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Athens,  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Greece. 

Olvmo  Since  the  decisive  action  at  Cy- 

xcui  2!  zicus,  the  Peloponnesians,  unable  to 
A  C  407  ^^^  ^®  enemy;  had  been  employ- 
*  *  *  ed  in  preparing  ships  on  the  coast 
of  their  own  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  har- 
bours of  their  Persian  and  Grecian  allies.  The 
most  considerable  squadrons  had  been  equipped 
in  Cos,  Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Ephesus ;  in  the 
last  o£  which  the  whole  armament,  amounting 
to  ninety  sail,  was  collected  by  Lysander.  But 
the  assembling  of  such  a  force  was  a  matter  of 
littie  consequence,  unless  proper  measures  should 
be  taken  for  holding  it  together,  and  for  enabling 
it  to  act  with  vigour.  It  was  necessary,  above 
all,  to  secure  pay  for  the  seamen ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, Lysander,  accompanied  by  several  Lace- 
demonian ambassadors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to 
congratulate  the  happy  arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  ge- 
nerous and  valiant  youth  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  father  Darius  with  • 
the  government  of  the  inland  parts  of  Lesser 
Asia ;  or,  in  the  languajre  of  the  Persian  court, 
with  the  command  of  the  numerous  troope, 
who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of  Kastolus.^^ 


11  This  was  raid  in  alloaion  to  the  lion's  akin  of  Harculea, 
to  one  who  aslied  Lyaander,  "  How  he,  who  sprang  from 
that  hero,  could  condescseiid  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
fraud  1**  His  character  Is  diffusely  described  by  Plutarch, 
t  iii.  p.  4— J5. 

IS  This  was  the  style  of  tho  letter,  confirmed  by  the 
royal  seal.  KMnnri/tir^  K.v«t¥  xs^avev  t«v  if  XMVTmK^v 
•S^oi^ofdvwv.    Xenopb.  p.  438. 
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^LytvideT  eompluned  to  the  young  and  mag- 
nanimous prince,  "•  of  the  perfidious  duplicity 
of  Tissaphernes,  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  enabled  to  re-assume  that  ascendant  in  the 
East,  which  had  formerly  proved  so  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  to  the  Persian  name.     That 
satrap  seemed  on  one  occasion  indeed,  to  have 
discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures  ; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  those  ambitious  repubhcans,  by  seizing 
the  person  of  Alcibiades.'     Phamabazus  had 
more  effectually  served  the  cause  of  his  master, 
by  his  active  valour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining 
the  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent 
to  surprise  the  unsuspecting  generoaity  of  Da^ 
rius;^  and  by  supplying  Uie  Peloponnesians, 
after  the  unfortunate  engagement  at  Cyzicus, 
with  the  means  of  preparing  a  new  fleet,  and 
with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
while  they  were  employed  in  this  useful  under- 

^  .  t   *  ^^.  ■■■>  ■  


[C 


^,     But  Ti.saphe™e.  w«  unwiUp,  and  in  '.lS^'^T,::r^Z:T::^^^  "^2^' 


opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.    Bat  this 
mstructive  conversation  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover an  important  matter  of  fact  omitted  by^ 
historians.     As  the  military  and  naval  officers 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  distinguished  above  the 
common  men  by  the  excessive  inequality  of  their 
appointments,    we    may    compute,  from   the 
monthly  sum  of  thirty  minse,  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  three  oboh  of  daily  pay,  that  the  com- 
plement of  each  ship  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  sailors ;  so  that  a  fleet  of 
nmety  sail  employed  twenty-one  thousand  and 
six  hundred  men* 

Before  JUysander  returned  to  Ephesas,  be  was 
mvited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent 
entertamment,  at  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  the  most  serious  matters  were 
dMcussed  amidst  the  freedom  and  intemparance 
of  the  table.  This  was  a  seasonable  occaaion  for 
djsplaymg  the  arte  of  insinuation  and  flattery. 


Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable,  to  discharge 
the  stipulated  pay,  without  which  the  Grecian 
seamen  and  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  together, 
or  engaged  to  act  with  vigour  iigainst  the  com- 
mon enemy."  Cyrus  replied,  "  That  he  had 
been  commanded  by  his  father  to  assist  the 
Laoediemonians,  and  to  pay  their  troops  with 
the  most  exact  punctuality.  That,  for  Uiis  pur- 
pose, he  had  carried  with  him  five  hundred 
talents  (near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;)  and  if  such  a  sum  should  be  found  in- 
sufficient, he  would  willingly  expend  his  private 
fortune,  and  even  melt  down  and  coin  into 
money  the  golden  throne  on  which  he  sat."* 

This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfaction 
to  his  Grecian  auditors  ;  and  Lysander  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his 
own  character,  he  imagined  might  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sudden  transport  of  generosity,  by 
requesting  that  the  seamen's  pay  might  be  raised 
from  three  oboli  to  an  Attic  drachma  a  day. 
Cyrus  answered,  «  That,  on  this  subject  too,  he 
had  received  express  orders  from  his  father.^ 
That  the  pay  should  continue  on  the  ancient 
footing,  and  the  Peloponnesians  regularly  re- 
ceive thirty  rains  (above  ninety  pounds  ster- 
Img)  a  month,  for  every  ship  which  they  fitted 
out"  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some  reluc- 
tance, determining  to  seize  the  first  favourable 


1  Thii  event,  which  happSDed  in  the  twent3^fi^at  year  of 
the  war,  it  related  by  Xenophoo,  p.  4589.  It  waa  omitted  in 
the  text,  becaaie  Alcibiadee  eoon  effected  his  e^oape ;  and 
the  treacherj  of  Tissaphernes  oidy  displayed  his  own  worth- 
lessness,  witboat  hurting  his  enemioa. 

9  This  dishooourable  transaction  was  approved  even  by 
Cyras,  which  shows  the  disregard  of  the  Persians  to  the  laws 
of  natioM.  He  bagged  PharnabaKus  to  put  the  Atheniane 
in  Ms  hands;  at  least,  not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  that  their 
oountrymen  might  be  ignorant  of  tiie  measures  in  agitation 
against  them.  But  a  remorse  of  conscience  aeiz^  Phama- 
bazus, who  had  sworn,  either  to  conduct  the  ambassadors 
to  the  gieat  king,  or  to  send  them  to  tlio  Ionian  coast :  in 
eonsequenoe  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  released.  Xenonh. 
p.  438.  *' 

3  JCsi  T99  9f  ovov  xarMXOtpiiV,  tv  m  fit«5i|T0,  ovt»  9I^vv«ouv 
«••  X9VT9VV.  Literally,  "that  he  would  cut  in  pieces  tho 
throne  on  which  ho  sat,"  which  was  composed  of  silver  and 
gold. 

4  X^nophon  makes  Cyrus  answer  with  more  art  than 
trato,  9  Si  xmKmf  fttv  $p^  MUTOuff  KtynVf  ev.  J'ukmtov  ^f 
«iv«i  waf    a    SairiXiv;  iwt^^nKiv    wwtov    »\K»    jroiiiv.** 

Cyrus  answered,  "that  thep  (Lysander  and  the  Laceda>mo- 
nian  ambMadors)  spoke  very  reasonably,  but  thai  A«  could 
not  act  otberwiat  than  he  was  commanded  by  hisTatJier.      I L 


He  represented,  without  moderation,  and  with- 
out decency,  the  injustice  and  mcapacity  of 
Tissaphernes,  who,  as  he  was  naturally  the 
nval,  might  be  suspected  soon  to  become  tho 
personal  enemy  of  Cyrus.    He  magnifieti  the 
beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  courage^  of  the 
young  prince.  His  address  in  military  exercises, 
and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  his  mind 
(the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,)  were  extolled  with  the  most 
elaborate  praise.     It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of 
which  Cyrus  was  not  a  little  vain ;  the  capacity 
of  bearing,  without  intoxication,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  liquor  than  any  of  his  equals  ;*  and  he 
might  possibly  suggest,  that  of  all  the  sons  of 
Danus,  Cyrus  was  the  best  qualified  to  succeed 
his  father,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  Persian  throne, 
and  to  emulate  the  glory  of  that  inustrioas 
hero  whose  name  he  bore,  the  immortal  founder 
of  the  monarchy.    But    whatever  were    the 
topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain  that 
he  excited  the  warmest  embtions  of  friendship 
in  the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking 
his  health  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him 
to  ask  a  boon,  with  full  assurance  that  nothing 
should  be  denied  him.    Lysander  replied,  with 
his  usual  address,  ♦*  That  he  should  ask  what 
It  would  be  no  less  useful  for  the  prince  to  give^ 
than  for  him  to  receive:  the  addition  of  an 
obolus  a  day  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners;  an 
augmentation  which,  by  inducing  the  Athenian 
crews  to  desert,  would  not  only  increase  their 
own  strength,  but  enfeeble  the  common  enemy.** 
Struck  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
this  specious  proposal,  Cyrus  ordered  him  im- 
mediately  ten  thousand  daricks   (above  five 
thousand  pounds  steriing ;)  with  which  he  re- 
turned  to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  due 
to  his  troops,  gave  them  a  month^s  pay  in 
advance,  raised  their  daily  allowance,  and  se- 
duced  innumerable  deserters  from  the  Athenian 
fleet<> 

While  Lysander  was  usefully  employed  in 
manning  his  ships,  and  preparmg  them  for 
acUon,  Alcibiades  attacked  the  small  island  of 


5  Plut  in  Sympos. 

*.  ?^2L***"-  *"•  P-  ''•  Xanopb.  Mellen.  L  i.  p.  441.  Diodor. 

XIII.  iWf. 
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OlvmD        Androfl.    The  retiatance  was  more 
9*       vigorous  than  he  had  reason  to  ex- 

A^^  407  ^^^  *  ^°^  ^  immediate  necessity 
*  'of  procuring  pay  and  subststence 
for  the  fleet,  pbliged  him  to  leave  his  work  im- 
perfect With  a  small  squadron  he  sailed  to 
raise  contributions  on  the  loniaa  or  Carian 
coast,'  committing  the  principal  armament  to 
Antiochus,  a  man  totally  unworthy  of  such  an 
important  trusts  Even  the  affectionate  par- 
tiaiity  of  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  discerned 
the  unwortfainen  of  his  favourite,  since  he  gave 
him  strict'  orders  to  continue,  during  his  own 
absence,  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa,  and  by  no 
means  to  risk  an  engagement.  This  injunction, 
as  it  could  not  prevent  the  rashness,  might  per- 
haps provoke  the  vain  levity  of  the  viee-aidmiral, 
who,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend,  sailed  to- 
wards Ephesus,  approached  the  stems  of  Ly- 
sander's  ships,  and  with  the  most  licentious 
insults  challenged  him  to  battle.  The  prudent 
Spartan  delayed  the  moment  of  attack,  until 
the  presumption  of  his  enemies  had  thrown 
them  into  scattered  disorder .'  He  then  com- 
manded the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  to  ad- 
vance. His  mancBUvres  were  judicious,  and 
ezeciftted  with  a  prompt  obedience.  The  battle 
was  not  obstinate,  as  the  Athenians,  who  scarcely 
expected  any  resiiftance,  much  less  assault,  sunk 
at  once  from  the  insolence  of  temerity  into  the 
despondency  of  fear.  They  lost  fifteen  vessels, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  crews.  The 
remaiader  retired  disgracefully  to  Samoa; 
while  the  LacedflBmonians  protited  of  their  vic- 
tory by  the  taking  of  Eion  and  Delphinium. 
Though  fortune  thus  favoured  the  prudence 
of  Lysaader,  he  declined  to  venture  a  second 
engagement  with  the  superior  strength  of  Alci- 
bi»les,  who,  having  resumed  the  command, 
employed  every  artifice  and  insult  that  might 
procure  him  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  tar- 
nished lustre  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

But  such  an  opportunity  he  could  never  again 
find.  The  people  of  Athens,  who  expected  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs, 
were  mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they 
received  intelligence  of  such  a  shameful  defeat. 
As  they  could  not'  suspect  the  abihties,  they 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their  commander. 
Their  suspicions  were  increased  and  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,io  who,  whether 
actuated  by  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  service,  or  animated  by  a  selfish 
jealousy  of  the  fame  and  honours  that  had  been 

7  Xeoopbon  fajTs. "  Aleibiadea  aailed  to  PbocflBa,"  whieh 
ii  in  Ionia ;  PluUren  sayt,  "  to  Uie  coast  of  Caria.** 

8  Diodoriu  givM  liii  character  in  few  words:  "O  (i 

Ti  »fm^mt  \»nirf9v.    Antiocho*,  natnrally  precipitate^  and 
desirous,  by  himself,  to  perform  some  splendid  exploit." 

9  '■^ ^uT^akfutvmi  r»if  vmvti.**   Xeooph.  p.  441. 

10  Thrasybolns,  we  have  seen,  had  a  principal  share  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Alcibiades.  Nor  was  the  latter 
an^ateful  to  his  benefactor.  Whan  the  Athenians  com- 
mitted to  him  their  whole  military  and  naval  force, "  airato-M; 
TS(  {wy«;(«i$,**  and  allowed  him  to  name  his  own  colleagues, 
or  rather  substitutes,  he  named  Thrasybuins  and  Adiman- 
tns.  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  366.  Considering  this  inlerchanse  of 
good  ofBcee  between  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybalus,  it »  re- 
markable that  no  Greek  writer  asshn*  ^ny  reason  for  the 
animosity  that  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  them. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Thiasybulus  was  the  bitterest  of  Alcibi- 
ades's  enemies,  and  imputes  hJi  aoeusatioo  of  him  to  enmity, 
not  to  patriotijim. 


SO  liberally  heaped  on  a  rival,  formally  im- 
peached Alcibiades  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
^^  His  misconduct  had  totally  ruined  the  affairs 
of  his  country.  A  talent  for  low  buffoonery 
was  a  sure  recommendation  to  l^s  favour. 
His  firiends  were,  partially,  selected  from  the 
meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  men,  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  sub- 
servient to  his  passions.  To  such  unwor&y  in- 
struments the  fleet  of  Athens  was  entrusted ; 
while  the  commander  in  chief  revelled  in  de- 
bauchery with  the  harlots  of  Abydus  and 
Ionia,  or  raised  exorbitant  contributions  on  the 
dependent  cities,  that  he  might  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which  he  had 
erected  to  shelter  himself  against  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  republic" 

Were  it  necessary  to  prove  by  examples  the 
deceitful  emptinesi  of  popular  favour,  this  sub- 
ject might  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the 
history  of  the  Athenians.  The  same  man, 
whom  a  few  months  before  they  found  it 
impossible  sufiiciently  to  reward,  was  actually 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  disappointment  and  the 
fury  of  revenge.  They  regretted  the  loss  of 
every  moment  which  intervened  between  the 
rapid  progress  of  their  resentment,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  their  vengeance.  In  the  same  assem- 
bly, and  on  the  same  day,  Alcibiades  was  ac- 
cused, and  almost  unanimously  condemned; 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  republic  might  not 
again  suffer  by  the  abuse  of  undivided  power, 
ten  commanders  were  substituted  in  his  room ; 
among  whom  were  Thrasyllu8,Leon,  Diomedon, 
whose  approved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty, 
justly  recommended  them  to  public  honours ; 
Conon,  a  character  as  yet  but  little  known,  but 
destined,  in  a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  Pericles,  who  in- 
herited the  name,  the  merit,  and  the  bad  for- 
tune, of  his  illustrious  father.  The  new  gene- 
rals immediately  sailed  to  Samoa;  and  Alci- 
biades sought  refuge  in  his  Thracian  fortress,  i^ 

They  had  scarcely  assumed  the  command, 
when  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  Lysander's  year  had  ex- 
pired, and  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  op- 
Qi  posite  character,  was  sent  to  succeed 

xvui  a!-  ™'  "^^^  active,  ambitious,  and 
A  C  AOfi  intriguing  temper  of  the  former  had 
*  employed  aa  much  aissiduous  and 
systematic  policy  during  the  short  term  of  his 
precarious  power,  as  if  his  authority  had  never 
been  to  end.  Though  endowed  with  imcommon 
vigour  of  mind,  and  with  consummate  pru- 
dence (if  prudence  can  belong  to  a  character 
deficient  in  justice  and  humanity,)  he  possessed 
not  those  amiable  and  useful  qualities  which 
alone  deserve,  and  can  alone  obtain,  public  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Ly sender,  sensible  of  this ' 
imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedient by  which  crafty  ambition  supplies  the 
want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  govern  by 
parties.' 3    The  boldest  of  the  sailors  were  at- 

11  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iv.  sub.  fin.    Diodor.  xiii.  67—14 

12  His  maxims  breathed  the  odious  party  spirit,  "  That 
it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  good  to  friends,  or  toe  much  . 
evil  to  onemieo.    That  children  are  to  be  deceived  by  trin- 
kets, men  by  oaths ;  and  others  equally  flagitioos."  Plut 
inLysand. 
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tached  to  hia  penon  by  libera]  rewards  and 
more  liberal  promiees.  The  soldiers  were  in- 
dulged in  the  most  licentioas  disorders.  In 
OTery  citj  and  in  ev^  island,  L jsander  had  his 
partizans,  whom  he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  same  authority  over  their  fellow 
citizens,  which  the  Spartans  enjoyed  oyer  the 
'  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  Laoonia.^ 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Ephesus, 
that  the  Spartans  would,  for  once,  depart  from 
established  practice,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
'  command  of  such  an  able  and  saocessful  officer. 
A  unirersal  clamour, arose,  when  Callicratidas 
displayed  his  commission  in  the  council  of  the 
confederates.  The  friends  of  Lysander  affirm- 
ed, *'*'  That  it  was  equally  imprudent  and  un- 
generous to  check  the  victorious  caireer  of  a 
deserving  and  fortunate  commander ;  that  the 
important  charge  of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  men  who  were  destitute  of  expe- 
rience, and  perhaps  of  abilities ;  nor  would  it  be 
just  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  such  a  numerous 
and  powerful  confederacy  to  a  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  the  LacedoBmonian  laws."  Lysan- 
der maintained  a  decent  silence  concerning  the 
character  of  his  successor,  only  observing  that 
he  resigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  commanded 
the  sea.  The  noisy  acclamations  of  the  assembly 
confirmed  his  assertion. 

But  Callicratidas  had  a  heart  untainted  with 
reproach,  and  incapable  of  fear.  Unabashed  by 
the  seditious  turbulence  of  his  opponents,  he 
replied.  That  he  must  withhold  his  assent  to 
tlie  magnified  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  unless  Lysander  should  set  sail  from 
Ephesus,  coast  along  the  isle  of  Samos  (where 
the  Athenians  then  lay,)  and  surrender  his  vic- 
torious squadrons  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
The  pride  of  Lysander  might  have  been  con- 
founded by  this  judicious  and  solid  observation; 
but  his  ingenuity  suggested  a  plausible  or  rather 
an  elusive  reply,  ^  That  he  was  no  longer  ad- 
miral." 

Callicratidas  then  addressed  the  assembly, 
with  the  manly  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart, 
which  disdains  the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the 
insolence  of  power,  and  defeats  the  intrigues  of 
policy.  ^  Lacedfemonians  and  allies,  I  should 
have  been  contented  to  stay  at  home ;  nor  does 
it  greatly  affect  me  that  Lysander,  or  any  other, 
should  be  held  a  better  seaman  than  myself. 
Hither  I  have  been  sent  by  my  countrymen  to 
command  the  fleet,  and  my  chief  concern  is  to 
execute  their  orders,  and  to  perform  my  duty. 
Jt  is  my  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  public 
interest ;  but  you  can  best  inform  me  whether 
I  ought  to  continue  here,  or  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta." Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honest  inten- 
tions and  unaffected  firmness.  The  assembly 
listened  with  admiration ;  the  partisans  of  Ly- 
sander were  abashed ;  none  ventut'ed  to  object; 
and,  aAer  a  considerable  pause,  all  unanimously 
acknowledged  that  it  became  both  Callicratidas 
and  themselves  to  obey  the  ordersof  the  Spartan 
government.^ 

Lysander,  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  assembly,  reluctantly  resigned  his 


1  Mem,  ibid,  et  Xenoph.  Hellen. 

9  Xenoph.  Heilea.  I.  i.  c.  v.  ot  aeq.  et  Plat,  in  Lytand. 


employment ;  but  determined  to  render  it  pain- 
ful, and  if  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilities 
of  his  successor.    For  this  purpose  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  stiU  unexpended  in 
the  service  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom 
he  misrepresented,  under  the  nankes  of  obsti- 
nacy, ipiorance,  and  rusticity,  the  unaffected 
plainness,   the  downright  sincerity,   and  the 
other  manly,  but  uncomplying,  virtues  of  the 
generous  CaUieratidas.  When  that  ooamander 
repaired  to  Sardis  to  demand  the  stipulated  pay* 
he  could  not  obt|dn  admissioD  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  first  time  that  he  visited  the  palace 
he  was  told  thai  Cyras  was  at  table.   It  is  well, 
said  the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
tiU  he  has  dined.    The  simplicity  of  this  pro* 
ceeding,  confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lysander 
had  given  the  Peraians  of  his  character ;  and  his 
honest  frankness,  which  was  eonatrued  into 
low  breeding,  seemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  proud  retainers  of  the  eourt.    He  return* 
ed  on  another  occasion,  but  without  being  ad. 
mitted  to  see  the  yeung  prince.  The'injustice 
of  this  treatment  might  have  deserved  his  re- 
sentment, but  it  chiefly  excited  his  contempt. 
He  lefl  the  royal  city,  despising  the  pride  and 
perfidy  of  his  Persian  allies,  whose  accidental 
importance  depended  on  the  precarious  advan- 
tage of  riches,  and  lamenting  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greeks,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  insolent  Barbarians. 

But  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
safety,  return  to  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  without 
having  collected  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  sailors.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ; 
and  having  met  the  principal  citizens,  in  their 
respective  assemblies,  he  explained  openly  and 
fully  the  mean  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  the 
disdainful  arrogance  of  Cyrus.*  *^The  un- 
just behaviour  of  both  compelled  him,  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  confederate  cities  (already  too  much  bur- 
dened) for  the  money  requisite  to  support  the 
war.  But  he  assured  them,  that,  should  his 
arms  prove  successful,  he  would  repay  their 
favours  with  gratitude.  Their  own  interest 
required  a  cheerful  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands, since  the  expedition  had  been  principally 
undertaken  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  He  had, 
however,  sent  messengers  to  require  effioetual 
supplies  from  Sparta;  but  until  these  should 
arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks  in  general,  but 
especially  the  lonians,  who  had  suffered  pe- 
culiar injuries  from  the  usurping  tyranny  of 
the  great  king,  to  prove  to  the  world  that, 
without  the  sordid  assistance  of  his  boasted 
treasures,  they  could  prosecute  their  just  designs, 
and  take  vengreanco  on  their  enemies."  By 
those  judicious  and  honourable  expedients, 
Callicratidas,  without  fraud  or  violence,  ob- 
tained such  considerable,  yet  voluntary  contri- 
butions, as  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  importu- 
nate demands  of   the  sailors,   and  to  return 


3  It  will  appetr  is  the  leqnel,  that  CiJlierBtidas  bail 
formed  a  very  h\ae  opioioa  of  the  Peraiaa  prioeo,  ¥4tom 
nef  loct  of  a  worthy  man  waa  oceaaooed  by  the  perfidiout 
BU|^«miiona  of  hii  retainon,  the  friendfl  or  erosturei  of 
Lytander. 
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with  honour  to  Epheras,  in  cider  to  prepare 
for  action.^ 

His  first  operations  were  directed  against 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  or  rather  against  the  strong 
and  populous  towns  of  Methynma  and  Mity- 
lend,  which  respectively  commanded  the  north- 
ern and  southern  divisions  of  that  island. 
Besides  the  numerous  citizens  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  Methjrmna  was  defended  by  an 
Athenian  garrison.  The  place  made  a  brave 
resistance ;  but  the  persevering  efforts  of  Calli- 
cratidas  exhausted  its  strength:  Methynma  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  subjected  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Peloponnesian  troops.  The  garrison 
and  the  slaves  were  treated  as  part  of  the  booty. 
The  confederates  advised,  that  the  Methym- 
neana  also  should  be  sold  into  servitude;  but 
Callicratidas  assured  them,  that,  while  he  en^ 
joyed  the  command,  there  should  not  any  Gre- 
cian citizen  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave,  unless  he  had  taken  arms  to  subvert  the 
public  freedom.^ 

Mean  while  Conon,  the  most  active  and  en- 
terprising of  the  Athenian  commanders,  had  put 
to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail,  in  order 
to  protect  the  coast  of  Lesbos.  But  this  design 
was  attempted  too  late;  nor,  had  it  been  more 
early  undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  iL  Callicratidas  observed 
his  motions,  discovered  his  strength,  and,  with 
a  far  superior  fleet,  intercepted  his  retreat  to 
the  armament  of  Samoa.  The  Athenians  fled 
towards  the  coast  of  Mitylen^,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  harbour  of  that  place 
by  the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  punish  those  who 
had  so  oAen  conquered,  and  so  long  oppressed, 
their  city.  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected 
opposition,  the  Athenian  squadron  was  over- 
taken by  the  enemy.  The  engagement  was 
more  sharp  and  obstinate  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  an  inequality  of  strength. 
Thirty  empty  ships  (for  the  most  of  the  men 
swam  to  land)  were  taken  by  the  Pelopoime- 
slans.  The  remaining  forty  were  hauled  up 
under  the  walls  of  Mitylen^  :  Callicratidas  re- 
called his  troops  from  Methymna,  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked  up  the 
Athenians  by  sea  and  land.^ 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  most  distressful. 
He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  superior 
force ;  the  town  of  Mitylen^  was  hostile ;  his 
men  were  destitute  of  provisions,  incapable  of 
resistance,  yet  unwilling  to  surrender.  In  this 
melancholy  situation,  he  attempted  the  only 
enterprise  which  could  promise  a  h<^e  of  relief. 
The  bravest  and  most  experienced  seamen  were 
embarked  in  two  swift-sailing  vessels,  one  of 
which  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  es- 
caped in  safety  to  the  Hellespont,  and  informed 
the  Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and  blockade 
at  Lesbos.  The  intelligence  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Samos  and  to  Athens ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  object,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  safety  of  forty  ships,  and  above  eight 
thousand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exer- 
tions of  activity.    The  Athenians  reinforced 

4  Xenoph.  HeUen.  p.  444. 

5  Xenoph.  ubi  •upra.    Diodor.  L  ziii.  p.  373. 
0  Id. 


their  domestic  strength  with  the  asDStaiioe  of 
their  allies ;  all  able-bodied  men  were  pressed 
into  the  service';  and  in  a  few  weeks,  they  had 
assembled  at  Samos  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
which  immediately  took  the  sea,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement. 
Olvmo  Having  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the 
xc^i  a.'  i**rbour  of  Mitylen6,  he  proceeded, 
A  r  AHA  *^^  *  hundred  and  twenty  to  Cape 
A.  v..  4U0.  j^^i^j^  tij^  ^j^  southern  point  of 

Lesbos.  The  Athenians  had  advanced,  the  same 
evening,  to  the  islands,  or  rather  rocks  of 
Arginusso,  four  miles  distant  from  that  pro- 
montory. The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems 
for  mutual  surprise,  which  were  rendered  inef^ 
fectual  by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain  and  thun- 
der. At  the  dawn  both  armaments  were  eager 
to  engage ;  but  Hermon  and  Megareus,  two  ex- 
perienoed  seamen,  and  the  chief  counsellors  of 
Callicratidas,  exhorted  him  not  to  commit  the 
weakness  of  the  Peloponnemans  with  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
generous  and  intrepid  Spartan  despised  danger 
and  death  in  comparison  of  glory ;  but  either 
his  magnanimity  had  not  overcome  the  last  im- 
perfection of  virtuous  minds,  and  was  averse  to 
sacrifice  personal  glory  to  public  utility,  or  he 
imagined  that  this  utility  could  not  be  separated 
from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  martial  laws 
of  Lycurgus.  He  answered  the  prudent  ad- 
monitions of  his  friends  in  these  memorable 
words,  which,  according  to  the  construction 
that  is  put  on  them,^  deserve  our  admiration  or 
our  pity.  ^  My  death  cannot  be  destructive  to 
Sparta,  but  my  flight  would  be  dishonourable 
both  to  Sparta  and  myself.''  So  saying,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  his  ships  to  advance.  The  fight 
was  long  and  bloody;  passing,  successively, 
through  all  the  different  gradations,  from  dis- 
ciplined order  and  regularity  to  the  most  tu- 
multuous confusion.  The  Spartan  commander 
was  slain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the  bravest 
enemies.  The  hostile  squadrons  fought  with 
various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  battle^ 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surren- 
dered, or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  were 
taken  by  the  Pelopormesians ;  but,  at  lengthy 
the  latter  gave  way  on  all  sides :  seventy  of 
their  ships  were  captured,  the  reAt  escaped  to 
Chios  and  Phocsea.^ 

The  Athenian  admirals,  though  justly  elated 
with  their  good  fortune,> cautiously  deliberated 
concerning  the  best  means  of  improving  their 
victory.  Several  advised  that  the  fleet  should 
steer  its  course  to  Mitylend,  to  surprise  the  Pe- 


7  Cicero  de  OfBc  1.  i.  c.  xiit.  take*  the  un&Tourablealde. 
^  Invent!  aotem  moUi  loot,  qui  non  modo  pecuninm,  aed  vi- 
tametiam  profandetepro  patria  panti  euent:  iidem  gloria 
jaetnram  ne  minimam  quidem  facere  vollent,  ne  republica 
qnidem  poslolinte ;  ut  CallicratidaB,  qui  cam  Lacednmo- 
niorom  anx  fuiaeet  Peloponnciiaco  bclfo,  multaque  fecisseC 
egregie ;  Tertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cam  conaOio  non  paruit 
eorom.  qui  daaaem  ab  Aryinuaais  removendam.  nee  cum 
Athemenaibua  dimicandum  putabant  Qoibus  ille  reapon- 
dit,  Laeedsmonioa,  elaaa^  iua  amiaaa  aliam  parare  \Hmn ; 
ae  Aigera  aine  aoo  dedecore  non  poaae."  Notwitfaataoding 
the  reapectable  antbority  of  Cicero,  wboerer  attentivelv 
conaidera  the  lawa  of  Lyeurgua  and  the  character  of  Caf- 
licratidaa,  will  be  diapoaed  to  believe,  that  an  nndeviatinff 
iprinciple  of  dot;|r,  not  the  fear  of  loeinc  hia  glory,  formed 
the  aoollme  motive  of  that  accompliahoa  Spartan. 

8  Xooopb.  p.  446.  et  Diodor.  p.  384. 
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loppnnenan  ■quadron  which  blocked  np  the  har- 
bour of  that  city.  Diomedon  recommended  it 
as  a  more  immediate  and  eaaential  object  of  their 
care  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  aad  to 
save  the  wreck  of  twelve  ressels  which  had  been 
disabled  in  the  engagement  Thrasybulus  ob- 
served, that  by  dividing  their  strength,  both 
purposes  might  be  effected.  His  opinion  was 
approved.  The  charge  of  preserving  the  dying, 
and  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  com- 
mitted to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus.  Fifty 
vessels  were  destined  to  that  important  service, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  supersti- 
tion. The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
in  quest  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  that  oosst, 
who  narrowly  escaped  destruction  through  the 
well-conducted  stratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the 
Spartan  vice-admiral.  Soon  after  the  engage- 
ment a  brigantine  arrived  at  Mitylen^,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  as  well 
as  with  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Feloponne- 
flian  fleet  The  sagaci^  of  Eteonicus  imme- 
diately foresaw  the  probable  consequences  of 
those  events.  The  'Athenians  would  naturally 
sail  from  ArginusssB  to  pursue  their  good  for- 
tune, and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up  at  Mitylen^, 
would  be  encouraged  to  break  through  the  har- 
bour, that  he  might  join  his  victorious  country- 
men. 

In  order  to  anticipate  those  measures,  and  to 
facilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander ordered  the  brigantine  privately  to 
leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  distance 
of  a  short  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and 
music,  the  rowers  Tsrowned 'with  garlands,  and 
calling  out  that  Callicratidas  had  destroyed  the 
lest  hope  of  Athens,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
and  decisive  victory.  The  contrivance  suc- 
ceeded; the  Spartans  thanked  heaven  for  the 
good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices;  the  sailors 
were  enjoined  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  copi- 
ous repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourable  gale  to 
sail  to  the  isle  of  Chios;  while  the  soldiers 
burned  their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to 
Methy  mna,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  whicli 
was  tiireatened  by  a  speedy  visit  of  the  enemy.  * 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus 
saved  the  Feloponnesian  squadron  at  Mytilend, 
the  violence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus  from  saving  their  unfortunate 
companions,  all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the 
admirals  and  a  few  others  who  escaped  by  their 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  swimming,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous 
sea;  nor  could  their  dead  bodies  ever  be  re- 
covered. The  Athenians  were  likewise  disap- 
pointed of  the  immediate  advantages  which 
ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  engagement. 
Methymna  was  too  strongly  fortiiiea  to  be 
taken  by  a  sudden  assault;  they  could  not 
spare  time  for  a  regular  siege;  and  when  they 
proceeded  to  Chios  in  quest  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian fleet,  they  found  it  carefully  secured  in  the 
principal  harbour  of  that  island,  which  had  been 
put  in  a  vigorous  posture  of  defence.  These 
unforeseen  circumstances  were  the  more  disa- 
greeable and  mortifying  to  the  commanders, 
because,  immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had 


1  XSDoph  Heiica.  at  Diodor.  p.  384. 


seoit  an  advioe-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the 
magistrates  with  the  capture  of  seventy  ves- 
sels ;3  mentioning  their  intended  expeditions  to 
Mitylen^,  Methjmana,  and  Chios,  from  which 
they  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  distinguished 
success ;  and  particularly  taking  notice  Uiat  the 
important  charge  of  recovering  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  or  slain  had  been  committed  to 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  two  captains  of 
approved  conduct  and  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  ~from 
this  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  when  they  under- 
stood that  their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos, 
without  reaping  the  expected  fruits  of  victory. 
They  were  afilicted  beyond  measure  with  the 
total  loss  of  the  wreck,  by  which  their  brave 
and  victorious  countrymen  had  been  deprived 
of  the  sacred  rites  of  funeral;  a  circumstance 
viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed, accordixiff  to  a  superstition  consecrated 
by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their  melan- 
choly shades  to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the 
gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could  be 
transported  to  the  regions  of  light  and  felicity. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented  their  private 
misfortunes;  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exag- 
gerated the  public  calamity;  both  demanded 
an  immediate  and  serious  examination  into  the 
cause  of  this  distressful  event,  that  the  guilty 
might  be  discovered  and  punished. 

Amidst. the  ferment  of  popular  discontents, 
Theramenes  sailed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  to 
exculpate  himself  and  his  colleague  Thrasybu- 
lus. The  letter  sent  tliither  before  them  had 
excited  their  fear  and  their  resentment;  since 
it  rendered  them  responsible  for  a  duty  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  perform.  Thera- 
menes accused  the  admirals  of  having  neglected 
the  favourable  moment^to  save  the  perishing, 
and  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  and, 
after  tlie  opportunity  of  this  important  service 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  of  having  devolved  the 
charge  on  others,  in  order  to  screen  their  own 
misconduct.  The  Athenians  greedily  listened 
to  the  accusation,  and  cashiered  the  absent 
comn^j&nders.  Conon,  who  during  the  action 
remained  blocked  up  at  Mitylen^,  was  entrusted 
with  the  fleet.  Frotomachus  and  Aristogenes 
chose  a  voluntary  banishment  The  rest  re- 
turned homo  to  justify  measures  which  ap- 
peared so  criminal.' 

Among  the  inestimable  rules  of  jurispru- 
dence, invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  we 
may  remark  that  beneficial  institution  wJiich 
subjects  thft  life,  the  character,  and  the  fortune 
of  individuals,  not  to  the  capricious  will  of  an 
arbitrary  judge,  but  to  the  equitable  decision  of 
the  public.  In  every  case,  civil  and  criminal, 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  entrusted 
to  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  who,  according 
as  the  question  was  more  or  less  important, 
consisted  of  a  committee,  more  or  less  numer* 
ous,  of  the  popular  assembly.  But,  in  order  to 
unite  the  double  advsjitages  of  law  and  liberty, 
the  nine  archons,  qr  chief  magistrates,  men  of 
approved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  respectively  pre- 

2  Xenoph.  njt  mzty-niiM* :  Diodoras,  iievo(it]Nieveii. 
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Bided  in  the  eevenl  courts  of  jnstioe,  received 
complaints,  ejamined  the  parties,  directed  pro- 
cess, and  regularly  condacted  the  suit  through 
its  Yarious  steps  and  stages.  In  matters  of 
general  concernment,  snch  as  treason,  perfidy, 
or  malversation  of  men  in  powers  the  senate  of 
the  five  hundred,  or  father  the  Prytanes,  who 
presided  in  the  senate,  perfomftd  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  convened  in  full  aaembly,  executed  the 
office  of  jodge  and  jury.  It  belonged  to  the 
Prytanes  to  prescribe  the  form  of  action  or  trial, 
and  to  admit  the  accuser  to  implead  or  impeach 
his  antagonist  The  cause  was  then  referred 
to  the  people,  who  as  jadges  of  the  fact,  gave 
their  verdict,  andi  M  judges  of  the  law,  passed 
their  sentence  or  decree.  Such  were  the  regu^ 
lations  which  reason  had  established,  but  which 
passion  and  interest  commonly  rendered  inef- 
fectual. 

Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citi- 
xen,  and  Callixenus,  a  seditious  demagogue, 
partly  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theramenes, 
and  partly  excited  by  personal  envy  and  resent- 
ment, denounced  the  admirals  to  the  senate. 
The  accusation  was  supported  by  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  appeared  in  mourning 
robes,  their  heads  shaved,  their  arms  folded, 
their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  piteously  lamenting 
the  loss  and  disgrace  of  their  families,  deprived 
of  their  protectors,  who  had  been  tnemselves 
deprived  of  those  last  and  solemn  duties  to 
which  all  mankind  are  entitled.  A  false  witness 
swore  in  court,  that  he  had  been  saved,  almost 
by  miracle,  from  the  wreck,  and  that  his  com- 
panions, as  they  were  ready  to  be  drowned, 
charged  him  to  acquaint  his  country  how  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their 
commanders.  During  these  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  or  festival  in  Jannarj;,  so  named 
because  the  Athenians  then  presented  their 
sons,  who  had  reached  their  seventh  year, 
to  be  inscribed  iii  the  register  of  their  respec- 
tive tribes.  Callixenus,  presuming  on  the  evi- 
dence given  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  assembly,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  ^  That  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
mirals should  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
people;  that  the  suffrages  should  be  given  by 
tribes,  in  each  of  which  the  criers  shoi^d  make 
proclamation,  having  prepared  two  urns  to  re- 
ceive the  white  and  black  beans;  if  the  latter 
were  more  numerous,  the  admirals  should  be 
delivered  to  the  eleven  men,  the  executioners 
of  public  justice,  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  MinerHu'' 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com- 
manders of  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of 
an  impartial  hearingt  and  of  the  time  as  well  as 
the  means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence, 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and 
deceived  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people, 
whose  levity,  insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all 
eagerly  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
mirals. In  such  a  numerous  assembly,  two  men 
alone,  Euryptolemus  and  Axiochus,  defended 
the  cause  of^law  and  justice.  The  former  im- 
peached Callixenus  for  proposing  a  resolution 
incoBBisteat  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  plo- 

3K. 


cedure.  But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar, 
calling  out  that  none  should  attempt,  with  im- 
punity, to  abridge  their  sovereign  power.  The 
Prytanes,  who  attended,  as  usual,  to  direct  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  multitude,  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  ferment :  but  they 
were  licentiously  told,  that  if  they  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  they 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  accusation  with 
tiie  admirals.  This  absurd  menace,  (such  was 
the  popular  frenzy^  might  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution.  The  senators  were  intimidated 
into  a  reluctant  compliance  with  measures 
which  they  disapproved,  and  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  to  be  disgraced.  Yet  the  philo- 
sophic firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to  sub- 
mit. He  protested  against  the  tameness  of  his 
colleagues,  and  declared  that  neither  threats, 
nor  danger,  nor  violence,  could  compel  him  to 
conspire  with  injustice  for  the  destruction  of 
the  innocent. 

But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtu- 
ous man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thou- 
sands? The  commanders  were  accused,  tried^ 
condemned ;  and,  with  the  most  irregular  pre- 
cipitancy, delivered  to  the  executione^.  Before 
they  were  led  to  death,  Diomedan  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  short  but  ever-memorable 
speech.  ^^I  am  afraid,  Athenians!  lest  the  sen-i 
tence  which  you  have  passed  on  us,, prove  hurt- 
ful, to  the  republic.  Yet  I  would  exhort  you  to' 
employ  the  most  ^proper  means  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  You  must  care&lly  per<< 
form  the  sacrifices  which,  before  giving  battle 
at  Arginussfle,  we  promised  to  f&e  gods  in  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortune^ 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  just 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tribute  of  our  grati-< 
tudOk  But  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that 
glorious  and  aipiSi  victory."  The  disinterested'^ 
nesB,  the  patnotism,  and  the  magnanimitv  of 
this  discourse,  must  have  appeased  (if  any  thing 
had  been  able  to  appease)  the  tumultuous  pas-' 
sions  of  the  vulgar.  But  their  headstrong  fiiiy 
defied  every  restraint  of  reason  or  of  sentunentr 
They  persisted  in  their  bloody  purpose,  which 
was  executed  without  pity :  yet  their  cruelty 
was  followed  by  a  speedy  repentance,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  sharp  pangs  of  remorse,  the  in<< 
tolerable  pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well-merited  ven- 
geance on  the  worthless  and  detestable  Cal- 
uxenus.^ 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callierati- 
das,  suspended  for  several  months  the  militil^y 
and  naval  operations  oft  both  sides.  The  beha* 
viour  of  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  who  had 
been  joined  in  authority  with  Conon,  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  obstruct  than  promote  the  measures 
of  that  brave  and  prudent  commander.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  impetaous 
teinper,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  destitute  of 
experience,  and  incapable  of  govening  others, 
or  hunselH  The  latter  possened  perhaps  the 
virtue  of  humanity,  but  was  destitute  of  spirit 
and  activity,  qualities  so  usual  in  his  age  and 

■—  I. .  J  -  . . .  I  ■  ■     ■  ■  -  ,^^A 
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country.    Though  ready  with  his  tongue,  he  I  at  Sardis,  by  the  Pereian  princ^  with  the  warm- 
was  slow  with  his  hand,  careless  of  disciptine,   est  demonstrations  of  joy.    He  was  supplied 


negligent  of  duty,  and  suspected  of  a  treasona 
ble  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 
•  Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and 
their  confederates,  was  a  man  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character.    But  the  distressful  situation  of 
affairs  prevented  him  from  displaying  his  abili- 
ties in  any  important  enterprise.    His  arma- 
ment was  inferior  in  strength ;  his  sailors  were 
disheartened  by  defeat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay 
them ;  even  their  subsistence  at  Chios  was  very 
sparing  and  precarious.  These  vexatious  circum- 
stances increased  the  mutinous  spirit  by  which 
the  confederates  were  too  naturally  animated. 
They  reproached  the  ungenerous  parsimony  of 
the  Chians,  whom  they  had  taken  arms  to  defend ; 
they  spurned  the  authority  of  their  commander; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  those  advantages  which 
their  services  deserved,  and  which  had  been  un- 
justly denied  them,  they  determined  to  become 
rich  at  once  by  seizing  and  plundering  the  large 
and  wealthy  capital  of  that  flourishing  island. 
The  design,  though  secretly  formed,  was  avowed 
with  open  boldness.    The  conspirators,  whose 
numbers  rfwemed  to  promise  success,  or  at  least 
to  secure  impunity,  assumed  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and 
intimidate  their  opponents.      Eteonicus  was 
justly  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  sedition. 
It  was  dangerous  to  attack  &e  insurgents  by 
force:  if  he  destroyed  them  by  fraud,  he  might 
be  exposed  to  the  reproach  and  obliquy  of 
Greece.    The  conduct  which  he  pursued  was 
conceived  with  an  enterprising  courage,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  a  resolute  firmness.    With  only 
fifteen  faithful  and  .intrepid  followers,  armed 
with  concealed  daggers,  he  patrolled  the  streets 
of  Chios.    The  first  man  whom  they  met  dis- 
tinguished by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge 
of  conspiracy)  was  put  to  death,  and  a  crowd 
collecting  to  know  why  the  man  had  been  ftlain, 
they  were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a  reed  on  his 
casque.    The  report  was  immediately  spread 
through  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  reedmen 
(as  they  were  called)  were  confounded  at  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy  more  secret  and  more 
formidable  than  their  own.    They  dreaded  that 
every  man  whom  they  met  might  know  and 
kill  them;  and,  as  they  had  not  time  to  as- 
semble for  their  mutual  defence,  they  hastily 
threw  away  the  reeds,  which  exposed  them  to 
the  dangerous  assault  of  their  unknown  ene- 
mies. 

The  character  of  Eteonicus,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  ac- 
tions, justly  entitled  him  to  the 
command;  but  the  partiality  both 
<yf  Cyras  and  of  the  confederates  eagerly  soli- 
cited the  return  of  Lysander.  The  Spartans, 
though  inclined  to  gratify  tliem,  were  perplexed 
by  an  ancient  law  enacted  in  the  jealousy  of 
freedom  to  prohibit  the  same  person  from  be- 
ing twice  entrusted  with  the  fleet.  That  they 
might  not  violate  the  respect  due  to  the  laws, 
wlule  at  the  same  time  they  complied  with  the 
request  of  their  powerful  allies,  they  invested 
Aracus,  a  weak  aod  obscure  man,  with  the 
name  of  admiral,  and  sent  out  Lysander  as 
Moond  ia  comoiaiid.    The  latter  was  received 
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with  money  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  troops ;  and,  as  Cyrus  at  thai  time  hap- 
pened to  make  a  journey  into  Upper  Asia,  the 
revenues  of  his  wealthy  province  were  con- 
signed, in  his  a|>8ence,  to  the  management  of 
his  Spartan  friend.  Such  powerful  resources 
could  not  long  remain  unemployed  in  the  ac- 
tive hands  of  Lysander.  His  emionries  assi- 
duously engaged  or  pressed  the  tdnian  and 
Carion  seamen.  The  harbours  of  Asia  Minor, 
particularly  the  port  of  Ephesus,  glowed  with 
the  ardaur  of  naval  preparation,  and  in  a  few 
months  Lysander  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  and  attacked  the 
important  town  of  Lampsacus.  The  pTace, 
though  vigorously  defended  by  the  natives  as 
well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrison,  was  at  length 
taken  by  storm ;  and  according  to  the  bart»x- 
ous  practice  of  the  age,  abandoned'  to  the  li- 
centious rapacity,  the  avarice,  the  lust,  and  the 
fury,  of  the  conquerors.' 

The  languid  and  imprudent  measures  of  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  accuse  the  abilitios  of  Ty- 
deus,  Menander,  and  Cephisodotus,  who  had 
been  lately  joined  in  command  withConon  and 
his  unworthy  colleagues.  They  sailed  too  late 
to  save  Lampsacus,  but  as  they  possessed  a 
hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  a  force  superior  to 
Lysander's,  they  anchored  on  the  opposite,  or 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont,  at  die  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  furlongs,  in  order  to  provoke 
the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  Their  unfortu- 
nate station  was  the  mouth  of  the  .£go8  Pota- 
mos,  or  riv0r  of  the  goat,  distinguished  by  that 
name  on  account  of  some  small  islands,  which 
rising  high  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  ex- 
hibit to  a  lively  imagination  the  appearance  of 
that  animal.  This  place  was  injucUcionsIy  cho- 
sen, since  it  afforded  very  insecure  riding ;  and 
was  distant  two  miles  from  Sestos,  the  nearest 
town  from  which  the  fleet  could  be  supplied 
with  necessaries.  Alcibiades,  who  in  his  Thra- 
cian  retirement  was  unable  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  the  war  in  which  he  had  long 
acted  such  a  distinguished  part,  modestly  ad- 
monished his  countrymen  of  their  imprudence; 
but  he  was  arroganUy  reproached  for  presum- 
ing, while  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  admirals  of  Athens.  Their  subse- 
quent conduct  too  faithfuUy  corresponded  with 
this  insolence  and  folly,  bespising  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  Peloponnedan  fleet,  they  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  to  the  harbour  of  Lampsa- 
cus ;  and  when  the  enemy  moved  not  from  tiieir 
station,  they  returned  in  triumph  as  ^know- 
ledged  masters  of  the  sea.  The  prudence  of 
Lysander  perceived  and  indulged  their  pre- 
sumption. During  four  days  he  bore,  with  ex- 
traordinary patience,  their  repeated  insults,  af- 
fecting the  utmost  disinclination  to  an  engage- 
ment, carefully  retaining  his  fleet  in  a  place  of 
security,  and  regularly  despatching  a  few  swift* 
sailing  vessels  to  observe  the  motions  and  be- 
haviour of  the  Athenians  when  they  returned 
from  their  daily  cruise  to  the  road  of  JEgo& 
PotamoB. 

I  Pbt  is  hjmad. 
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Olvmo  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^'^  ^'^  ^P 

^j"v        with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  pro- 

A   C  405    "^^^^  them  to  battle  with  more  dar- 

Dicember'.  ^  «?••»««?  ^  'T,^L^?r"" 
.  occasion*    As  they  flattered  them- 

eolves  with  an  undoubted  prospect  of  success, 
thej  yielded  without  reserve  to  all  the  petulance 
of  prosperity,  and  debated  in  what  manner  they 
should  treat  the  Lacediemonian  prisoners  who 
bad  the  miafbrtnne  to  fall  into  their  power. 
"Fhe  emel  Philocles  proposed  to  cut  off  their 
xi^ht  hands,  that  those  enemies  of  Athens 
mi^ht  be  equally  incapable  to  manaee  the  oar 
and  to  brandish  the  spear;  and  this  bloody  re- 
Boluti9n,  though  opposed  by  Adimantus,  was 
approved  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 
After  insulting  the  enemy  m  a  manner  the  most 
mortifying  and  disgraceful,  they  retired ,  with 
an   air  of  exultation  minted  with  contempt 
The  Peloponnesian  spy-boats  followed  them  as 
usual  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  observed 
that  they  had  no  sooner  reached  their  stations 
than  the  seamen  landed,  straggled  about  the 
shore,  advanced  into  the  inland  country  in  quest 
of  provisions  or  amusement,  indulged  in  indo- 
lence, or  revelled  in  disorder.    The  advice- 
boats  returned  with  uncommon  celerity  to  con- 
vey the  welcome  intelligence  to  Lysander,  who 
haid  embarked  the  troops,  cleared  his  ships,  and 
made  every  necessary  preparation  to  avail  him- 
'oelf  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  effect  by 
stratagem  what  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to   attempt  by   force.    When  his  scouts  ap- 
proached the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  hoists 
ed  their  shields  (for  that  was  the  appointed 
signal,)  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Pelopon- 
nesian squadrons  were  commanded  to  set  sail, 
that  they  might  surprise  the  hostile  fleet,  and 
indulge  that  resentment  and  animosity  w^hich 
had  been  rendered  more  violent  and  furious  by 
the  long  and  prudent  restraint  of  their  com- 
mander.   The  victory  was  complete,  if  that 
can  be  called  a  victory  where  there  was  scarcely 
any  resistance.  The  vigilant  activity  of  Conon 
endeavoured  seasonably  to  assemble  the  strength 
of  the  Athenians;  but  his  advice  was  £s- 
dained  by  officers  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
command,  and  his  orders  were  despised  by 
seamen  unaccustomed  and  unwilling  to  obey. 
At  length  they  became  sensible  of  the  danger 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.    Their  ships 
were  taken,  either  altogether  empty,  or  man* 
ned  with  such  feeble  crews  as  were  unable  to 
work,  much  less  to  defend  them.    The  troops 
and  sailors  who  flocked  to  the  shore  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  with  disordered  precipita- 
tion, were  attacked  by  the  regular  onset  and 
disciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Those 
who  fought  were  slain ;  the  remainder  fled  into 
the. inmost  recesses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or  took 
refuge  in  the  Athenian  fortresses  which  were 
scattered  over  that  peninsula.    When  Lysan- 
der reviewed  the  extent  of  his  well-merited 
sncoees,  he  found  that  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  vessels  had  escaped, 
eight  of  which  were  conducted  bv  Conon  to 
the  friendly  island  of  Cyprus,  while  the  ninth 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  a 
disaster  equally  unexpected  and  fatal.    A  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  gaOeys,  and  three  thou- 1 


sand  prisoners  (among  whom  were  Philocles 
and  Adimantus,)  rewarded  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  Lysander,  who  returned  with  his 
invaluable  spoil  to  Lampsacus,  amidst  the  joy- 
ous acclamations  of  naval  triumph.^ 

Before  pursuing  the  natural  consequences  of 
an  event  .the  most  important  that  haid  hitherto 
happened  in  all  the  Grecian  wars,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Lysander  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  against  whom  the  confe- 
derates were  animated  by  all  that  unrelenting 
hatred  which  is  congeniai  to  the  stem  charac- 
ter of  republicans  exasperated  bv  continual 
provocation  and  recent  insult.  The  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  that  ambitious  people  were 
carefuUy  described  and  maliciously  exaggerated 
in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  enemies.  ^  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  forget,  their  multiplied  and 
abominable  crimes,  of^which  so  many  indivi- 
duals, and  so  many  communities,  had.been  the 
innocent  and  unhappy  victims.  Even  of  late 
they  had  destroyed  without  remorse,  and  with- 
out the  shadow  of  necessity,  the  helpless  crews 
of  a  Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  vessel.  The 
gods  had  averted  the  atrocious  .resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  bloody  Philocles,  of  which  the 
author  and  the  approvers  were  equally  crimi- 
nal; nor  could  those  deserve  pardon  who  were 
incapable  of  pity.''  Such  discourse,  which  re- 
sounded from  every  quarter  of  the  assembly, 
declared,  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
vote,  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  confed  Aates. 
As  the  prisoners  had  beea  stripped  of  their 
arms,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their 
numbers  and  despair.  They  were  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  their  armed  judges ;  and, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  inhuman  massacre,  Lysan- 
der sternly  demanded  of  Philocles  what  he  de- 
served to  suffer  for  his  intended  cruelty.  The 
Athenian  replied  with  firmness,  **  Accuse  not 
those  whom  you  are  entitled  to  judge,  but  in- 
flict on  us  the  same  punishment  which  we,  in  a 
different  fortune,  would  have  inflicted  on  our 
enemies."  The  words  were  scarcely  ended 
when  Lysander  hacked  him  in  pieces.  The> 
Peloponnesian  soldiers  followed  the  bloody  ex- 
ample of  their  commander.  Of  three  thousand 
Athenians,  Adimantus  alone  was  spared,  either 
because  he  had  opposed  the  detestable  resolu- 
tion of  Philocles,  or  because  he  had  engaged 
in  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Spar- 
tans.* 


S  Xenoph.  p.  456,  at  aeq.  et  PluL  in  LymDd.  By  the 
battle  of  JEgoB  Potamot  the  Atheniant  loat  the  entire  of 
the  eea,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  content  of  their 
maritime  alliea  in  the  foorthyear  of  theMTenty-fifth  Olym- 
piad. They  enjoyed,  thersiore,  that  wvcreiirnty,  or  ero- 
!>ire  aa  they  ityled  it,  from  the  year  477  till  the  year  405  be- 
bre  Christ ;  that  ia,  a  period  of  seventy-two  yMirs.  Thia 
important  computation  la  not  to  be  found  ia  any  ancient 
writer :  and  no  two  authon  agree  in  calculating  the  dura- 
tion or  the  Athenian  empire.  Lysiaii  in  his  Funeral  Oia- 
tion,  p.  93,  layR,  "  During  leventy  years  In  which  the  Aibo' 
niana  commanded  the  sea."  DiodortM  Sieniua  (ad  Olymp. 
95. 1.)  aaya,  the  Albeniana  c6minanded  the  sea  lixtr-flvo 
years.  laocratea  in  one  place  (i.  p.  174.)  agrees  with  Ly- 
rias;  in  another  (il*  P«  »^-)  ^^^^  Dindorua.  Andocidea 
(Orat  iii.  p.  886.)  atatea  it  at  oighlv-five  ^eara.  Lycurgna 
(adv.  Leoc  p.  145.)  at  ninety.  Dionysiui  Halicamaaana 
(AnL  Rom.  sub.  init.)  at  sixt^-ei^hL  DeroostheneA,  as  we 
ahall  see  below,  states  it  varioasly  at  forty-five,  sfaitj-five, 
and  aeventy-tbree  years. 

3  X^Dopk  HeUen.  Plutarch,  in  Lysand^ 
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It  npgl|t  be  expected,  that  immedUtelj  tfteit 
an  eyent  which  g«7e  him  the  command  of  the 
sea,  Lysander  ahoold  aail  to  the  PirtBua,  and 
awault  the  unfortunate  city,  which  v^as  aheady 
ipieyously  oppressed  by  the  Lacedemonian 
army  at  DeceUa,  But  the  sagacious  Spartan 
foresaw  the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed 
his  con<|ue8t  of  Athens,  and  prudently  restrain- 
ed the  eagerness  of  the  troops  andf  his  own. 
The  strqngly  fortified  harbours  of  that  capital, 
the  long  and  lofty  walls  which  surrounded  the 
city  on  every  side,  the  ancient  renown  a^d  ac- 
tual d^air  of  the  Athenians,  must  render  the 
piege,  if  not  altogetl^er  fruitless,  at  least  diffi- 
pult  and  tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments 
wasted  in  this  doubtfhl  enterprise  might  be 
employed  ip  attaining  certain,  immediM<o  uid 
most  important  advantages. 

On  the  coast  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia, 
por  of  any  of  the  intermediate  islands,  was 
there  a  naval  force  capable  of  contending  with 
the  fleet  of  Lysander,  nor  any  fortified  place  in 
Olvmn  those  countries  (except  the  city, 

xc  4*  ®^  Athens  alone)  suflicient  to  re- 
A-"c  405  """^  *^®  impression  of  his  army.  It 
was  a  design, therf^fore,  which  might 
well  Reserve  his  ambition,  and  which  was  not 
pondemned  by  his  prudence,  to  establish  or 
confirm  the  Lacedemonian  empire  over  those 
valuable  and  extensive  coasts.  The  populous 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  wore  at- 
tacked and  taken  during  the  astonishmept  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irrepara- 
ble misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  After 
those  important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mitylen^,  and 
confirmed  the  allegiance  of  Methymna.  While 
he  extended  his  arms  over  the  neighbouring 
islands,  as  well  as  the  maritime  towns  of  Ly dia 
pind  Caria,  a  powerful  squadron,  commanded 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  Eteonicus,  ra- 
vaged the  shores  of  Macedon,  subdued  the  sea- 
ports of  Thrace,  and  rode  victorious  in  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  £gean  and  Eux- 
ineseaa.  In  six  or  eight  months  af\er  the  Athe- 
nian disaster  at  £gos  Potamos,  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  world,  the  most  favoured  by 
nature,  and  the  most  adorned  by  art,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily 
accepted  the  alliance  of  Sparta. 

During  this  long  series  of  triumphs,  Lysander 
never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens;  an 
object  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.  The  vigilance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
psual  supplies  of  foieign  grain  from  reaching  the 
distressed  ci^.  In  all  the  towns  which  surren- 
dered, or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athe- 
nian garrisons  were  saved  from  immediate 
death,  only  on  condition  that  they  returned  to 
their  native  country.  By  such  contrivances  the 
crafty  Spartan  expected  that  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions would  soon  compel  the  growing  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  at  Decelia.  But  the  Athenians, 
who  despised  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  braved 
the  hardships  of  famme.  Even  afler  Lysander 
had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  they  still  defended,  with  vigour, 
their  walls  and  ramparts;  patiently  endured 


fatigue  and  hunger ;  and  beheld  with  ohetiaata 
unconcern,  the  affliction  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  and 
disease,  which  advanced  with  increasing  horror, 
they  punished,  with  the  utmost  ^verity,  the  ig- 
noble cowardice  of  ArchestratU8,who  first  men- 
tioned capitulation,  apd  declared  that  the  same 
moment  should  put  an  end  to  theirindependenoe 
and  their  liyes. 

But  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  firmness 
Olvmn         ^  ^^  popular  assembly,  a  numer- 

7  1  ^^"  ^'^^  powerful  party  in  the  state 
AC  inA  ^'^  governed  niher  by  interest 
A.  v^.-«w.   ^^  ^^  honour;  and  thp  greatest 

enemies  of  Atheman  liberty  flpurished  an  the 
bosom  of  the  republic  The  aristocratical  leaven 
of  the  four  hundred  had  infected  the  whole 
body  of  the  penate ;  and  not  only  the  inconstant 
Theramenes,  hot  several  other  men  of  abilities 
and  influence,  who  had  been  'most  active  in 
subverting  that  cruel  tyranny,' regretted  the 
restoration  of  democracy  to  a  people,  who  (as 
they  had  recently  proved  in  many  parts  of  their 
conduct)  were  unu>le  to  enjoy,  without  abusing, 
the  invaluahle  nft  of  freedom.  In  republican 
governments,  ue  mbfortunes  which  ought  to 
bind  all  rankis  of  men  in  the  firmest  and  most 
indissoluble  union,  have  often  little  othei  ten- 
dency than  To  exasperate  the  political  factions 
which  tear  and  distract  the  community.  Amidst 
every  form  of  public  distress,  the  Athenians 
caballed,  clamouredi  accused  and  persecuted 
each  other ;  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  who 
acted  with  superior  concert,  vigour, and  address, 
de8tro3red,  by  dark  insinuations,  false  witnesses, 
perjury,  and  every  other  species  of  legal  fraud 
and  cruelty,  the  seditious  Cleophon,  and  other 
turbulent  demagogues,  who  might  most  effectu- 
ally have  opposed  their  measures;* 

When  these  obstacles  were  removed,  Thera- 
menes (#hose  recent  merit  prevented  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  assembly)  proposed  an  embassy  to 
Lacednmon,  which  should  request  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  mo- 
derate terms  of  accommodation.  He  named 
himself,  with  nine  colleagues,  as  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  important  com- 
mission ;  flatteAng  the  people  in  the  clearest  and 
least  ambiguous  terms,  with  an  undoubted  pros- 
pect of  success.  A  decree  was  immediately 
passed,  investing  the  ambassadors  with  full 
powers.  They  assumed  the  sacred  badge  of  their 
inviolable  character,  reached  in  safety  the  Spar- 
tan camp,  held  a  confeiVnce  with  king  Agls, 
and  afterwards  repaired  lo  the  Lacedemonian 
capital.  During  rour  months  they  carried  on 
their  pretended  negotiation  with  the  senate,  the 
kings,  the  ephori,  and  especially  with  Lysander, 
whoso  authority,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Sparta,  was  far  more  extensive 
than  that  of  all  the  other  magistrates  together. 
With  him,  principally,  the  plan  was  concerted 
for  compelling  the  Athenians  to  submit  to  terms 
of  peace,  which  they  must  have  regarded  as 
worse,  not  only  than  ^ar,  but  deatii.'  The 
fortifications  of^their  harbours  were  to  be  demo- 
lished, as  well  as  the  long  walls  which  joined 


1  Lyiiu,p.S73. 
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them  with  the  city :  they  were  to  surender  all 
their  ships,  but  twelve;  to  resign  every  preten- 
sion to  their  sAcient  possessions  in  foreign 
parts ;  to  recall  from  banishment  the  surviving 
members  of  the  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war ;  and,  in 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  constitution  after 
the  model  which  that  victorious'republic  might 
think  fit  to  prescribe. 

When  Theramened  produced  these  unexpect- 
ed fhiits  of  his  boasted  negotiation,  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  longer  either  strengUi  or  spirit  to 
resist,  or  even  courage  to  die.  During  the  long 
absence  of  their  ambassadors,  the  siege  had  been 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigpur.  The  Laoe- 
dflamoniaqs,  reinforced  by  the  Thebans  as  well 
MB  by  their  numerous  allies  of  Peloponnesus, 
had  invested  the  dty  on  every  Qde,  the  harbours 
were  closely  blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had 
become  master  of  Melos,  Ceos,  £gina,  and  Sa- 
lamis;  islands  so  near  to  Athens  that  they  were 
almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Attic  territory. 
The  neatest  misery  prevailed  within  the  walls; 
the  nminewas  intolerable,  and  the  diseases 
more  intolerable  than  the  famine.  The  full 
period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  elapsed,  which, 
iC  we  may  credit  a  most  accurate  and  faithful 
historian,*  had  been  assigned  by  repeated  oracles 
and  predictions,  as  the  destined  term  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian  great- 
ness. The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidious  snares  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  usurp  domestic  ty- 
raxmy.  That  odious  faction  was  ready  to 
approve  the  measures  of  Therameoes,  who 
might  intimidate  the  dejected  assembly  by  de- 
claring (a  most  melancholy  truth)  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  Lacedemonians,  excessive  as  it 
seemed,  was  yet  moderation  and  lenity  when 
compared  with  the  furious  and  unextinguishable 
rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  who 
maintained  that  the  Athenians  deserved  not  any 
terms  of  accommodation ;  that  their  crimes 
ou^t  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelenting  ven- 
geance ;  their  proud  city  demolished  with  such 
perfect  destruction,  that  not  even  its  vestige 

should  remain;   and  the  insolent  inhabitants 

• 

3  The  word!  of  Tbaeydides,  1.  t.  p.  308.  are  nxj  n- 
markalyle.  '^He  reaiembeii,  that  from  the  fint  oomroence- 
ment  of  hostilitiea,  it  had  b«eo  constaQilT  prophegied  that 
the  war  wonld  hat  ihiioe  nine  toara ;  which,  of  all  predic- 
tion!, waa  alooe  firm  aad  stable;**  or  aa  the  idiom  of  the 
Qtaak  laognage  wifl  bs|| "  the  mqst  firm  and  itable.** 


utterly  extirpated  firoro  Greece,  which  they  had 
80  long  disturbed  by  their  ambition,  ancl  pro- 
voked by  their  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Such  an 
argument  Theramenes  might  have  employed,  if 
it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  any  ar|ranient, 
to  justify  his  negotiation  with  the  Spartans, 
which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice 
of  the  aristocraiical  cabal,  and  submitted  to, 
rather  than  accepted,  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  wjth  the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 
Olvmn  ^  *^®    sixteenth  of  May,  the 

xavl         ^^  ^^  which  the  Athenians  had 
A  C  404         '^  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
*    •  ^^  •  anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory' 
of  Salamis,  the  hostile  armament  took  possession 
of  their  harbours ;  the  combined  army  entered 
their  gates.    The  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city  of  Minerva,  which  the  generous  magnani- 
mity of  its  inhabitants,  preferring  the  public 
safety  to  their  own,  bad  abandoned  in  defence 
of  Greece  to  the  fary  of  a  barbarian  invader, 
were  ungratefully  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
implacable  resentment  of  the  Greeks ;  who  exe- 
cuted their  destructive  purpose  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  emulation,  boasting,  amidst  the 
triumphs  of  martial  music,  that  me  demolition 
of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  succeeding 
ages,  as  the  true  era  of  Grecian  freedom.    Tet 
after  they  had  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
seemed  to  regret  its  effects.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed  as  usual,  the  prin- 
cipal orn^unent  of  the  entertainment.    Among 
other  pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Eiectra  of  Euri- 
pides, and  particularly  that  affecting  chorus, 
^  We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon !   to 
thy  rustic  and  humble  roof,"    The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when.the  whole  assembly  melt- 
ed into  tears,  the  forlorn  condition  of  that  young 
and  virtuous  princess,  expelled  the  royal  palace 
of  her  father,  and  inhabiting  a  miserable  cot- 
tage, in  waiit  and  wretchechiesB,  recalling  the 
dreadful  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  so- 
vereign of  Greece,  but  deprived,  in  one  fatal 
hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls,  and  her  strength^ 
and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and  pros- 
perity, to  misery,  dependence,  and  iservitude, 
without  exerting    one   memorable    effort  to 
brighten  the  last  moment  of  her  destiiiy,  and  to 
render  her  fall  illustrious.^ 


4  Zenoph.  Hellen.  It  ii.  e.  i.  et  se^.  Diodor.  I.  xiii.  104 — 
107.  Phit.  in  Lyswod.  p.  4^  Lyaiaa  m  Eratoath.  et  Agonit 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RapatUy  and  CrutUy  ffihe  Spp1^o%  Chvemmmt-^TJie  Thiriy  J)fnmU  in  Aihau^PerseetUion 

of  Lytiat  and  his  Famify — Tkarmnenes  appo$et  the  T^frani* — Sangtnnary  Sptuk  of  CrUiat — 

Death  of  ThercanmeM-^Penecuiion  and  deatfi  of,  Aldbiadn — Thratybidm  seiset  PhyU — De- 

ftaU  ^  ^fyranU—JHemorable  Speech  of  Thra^fbuhu — Oaih'of  AmneMty^-J^ot  faU^uUjf  06- 

served^ 


^HE  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the  acknow- 
lodged  dominion  of  Sparta,  tarminated  the 
memorable  war  of  twent j-seren  yean.  It  still 
remained  for  Lysander  to  reduce  the  island  of 
8amos,i  which  enjoys  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  last  settlement  in  the  East  that 
defied  the  ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  last 
which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Lysander.  The 
conquered  islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater 
vexations  under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had 
done  under  the  Athenian  empire.  Among  the 
hostile  factions^  which  ambition  or  danger  had 
formed  in  those  turbulent  republics,  Lysander 
always  preferred  that  party  which  possessed 
most  crafl  and  least  patriotism.  At  the  head 
of  this  cabal  he  placed  a  Spartan  Harmostes, 
or  sovemor,  on  whose  obsequious  cruelty  he 
could  depend.  The  citidels  were  garrisoned  by 
mercenaries;  a  tyrannical  faction  insulted  as 
subjects,  those  whom  they  had  envied  as  rivals, 
or  dreaded  as  enemies;  and  every  •species  of 
license  and  disorder  was  exercised,  with  a  pre- 
sumption that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
tameness  with  which  it  was  endured.'  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  regretted  the  dishonourable  yoke 
of  Persia;  they  regretted  the  stem  dominion  of 
Athens ;  both  of  which  seemed  tolerable  evils, 
compared  to  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  Sparta 
and  Lysander.  The  contributions  of  which 
they  had  formerly  so  much  complained,  no 
longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Lysander  was  the 
first  and  the  last  conqueror  who  imposed  on 
those  feeble  communities  the  enormous  tribute 
of  a  thousand  talents.^ 

The  unrelenting  severity  of  Sparta  has  usu- 
ally been  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of 
her  genera],  whose  natural  arrogance  and  cru- 
elty were  heightened  and  confirmed  by  the  sud- 

1  Comp.  Xeooph.  Helleo.  1.  ii.  p.  461.  et  Plat  iil.  p.  31. 
is  Lysand.  Lyfiaa  adv.  Eratoath.  p.  974.  et  Dtodor.  p.  399. 
It  ia  remarkable  that  Xenq;>hoa  and  Lvsiu,  both  contem- 
porariea,  ahould  differ  in  a  matter  of  chrouolo^ ;  the  one 

Elacins  the  conquest  of  Samoa  before,  and  the  oUier  after, 
•ysandor*!  voyage  to  Athena. 

3  These  were  the  o-vy«/t«0-i«i  in  tmmtf  x»t  a^ x«<(, 
nentiooed  b^  Thucydidee  and  Xenophon :  "  avociationii,  or 
r^her  conspiracies,  for  mutual  defence  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  for  mutual  assistance  in  obtainins  offices  of  power." 

3  Instead  of  the  sweet  drauf^ht  of  Liberty,  Sparta,  ac- 
cording to  Tbeopompns,  save  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of 
Slavery.  In  the  city  of  Mifrtus,  bn  sacrificed  at  once  nif  ht 
hundred  men,  of  the  deraoeratical  faction,  to  the  implacable 
riige  of  their  adversaries.   Plut.  in  Lysand. 

4  DiodoruS,  n.  400.  says,  irXnw  twv  xiXiw*  r«X«»raay 
s«9*  f  viourvv,  *'  more  than  a  thousand  talents  yearly ;"  that 
is,  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  may  be  com^ 
potad  from  Pint  in  Lvsand.  et  Xenoph.  p.  402.  that  Ly- 
aander  sent  home  a  still  larf^er  sum  aAer  the  surrender  of 
Samos.  The  law  of  Lycurfus  respectinir  gold  and  silver, 
whieh  had  been  long  virtuaUy,  was  now  formally,  abolished. 
The  use  of  the  precious  metab  was  allowed  to  the  stale, 
bat  forbidden  to  individuals,  under  pain  of  death.  The  pro- 
hiUtioo,  however,  was  universally  disreffarded ;  many  Spar- 
tani  possoBsed  abondanca  of  gold  and  iilvar ;  none  incurred 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  Compar.  P1«L  et  Xenoph.  loe. 
eitat  el  IiocraL  in  Archidaa. 


den  exaltation  of  his  fortune.  From^e  simple 
citizen  of  a  small,  and  then  unfortunate  repub- 
lic, he  became,  in  a  few  years,  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  Athens  acknowledged  his  authority ; 
the  smaller  cities  courted  his  protection  ;  venal 
poets  and  orators  extolled  him  with  odes  and 
panegyrics;  he  was  honoured  with  crowns  and 
statues,  and  worshipped  by  hymns  and  sacri- 
fices.* Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  what 
ever  miffht  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Ly- 
sander, Lis  country  is  justly  accountable  for  the 
wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  commit  with 
impunity ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  another 
general,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  would 
have  acted  on  different  principles;  since  the 
nature  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  and  the  am- 
bitions views  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  demand 
and  justify  uncommon  exertions  of  severity. 
In  the  administration  of  their  domestic  govern- 
ment, five  or  six  thousand  Spartans  tyrannised 
over  thirty  thousand  Lacedemonians ;  these 
tyrannised,  with  still  greater  rigour,  over  thrice 
that  number  of  slaves;  and  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  that  when  the  slaves  were  associated 
with  the  troops,^  all  these  descriptions  of  men, 
Spartans,  Lacedemonians  and  Helots,  would 
tyrannise,  with  the  emulation  of  cruelty,  over 
their  conquered  subjects. 

The  scanty  materials  of  ancient  history  can- 
not enable  us  minutely  to  explain  the  humilia- 
tion and  distress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  op- 
pressed by  the  double  tvranny  of  the  Spartans, 
and  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Contemporary 
writers,  who  beheld  this  scene  of  misery  and 
desolation,  seem  at  a  loss  for  words  to  impress 
its  horror.  Isocratee  endeavours  to  grasp  the 
amplitude  of  the  subject  in  the  vague  language 
of  general  description ;  by  strokes  of  exagge- 
ration and  hyperbole,  he  supplies  the  place  of 
clear  and  positive  information ;  but  all  the  co- 
piousness  and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  sink 
beneath  the  heavy  afflictions  of  that  unfortu- 
nate people ;  and  the  mind  of  the  orator  seems 
to  labour  with  a  thought  wliich  he  is  unable  to 
express.^    It  is  not,  however,  from  such  rheto- 


5  Plut.  in  Lysand. 

tf  The  Helots  then  took  the  title  of  Mof  a/twYi i(,  Libera 
tini,  ivvmrtu  Zt  TO  intinfttoiti  fXtufifpov  s^l  C'fai.  ThD'> 
cydid.  I.  V.  p.  533.  From  some  paasagos  in  Isocrstos 
(Pancgyr.  et  de  Pace.,)  it  should  seem  thnt  Lysander  oflea 
appointed  those  freed  men  to  offices  of  great  Uust  and  au* 
thority. 

7  See  the  oration  of  Isocrates  on  the  oeace,  p.  171,  fte. 
In  the  panegyric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  anstoeratical 
factions  supported  by  Lysander  and  the  Laccdasmonisos, 
Isocrates  says,  they  consisted  of  wretches,  "  whose  cmelty 
and  injustice  are  unexampled  la  the  history  of  mankind. 
Prom  wbat  indignity  did  theyabstain  1  Into  what  execsMs 
were  they  not  tranqrarted  T  They,  who  regarded  the  most 
factions  as  the  moet  faithful ;  the  moet  treacberoas  as  tho 
most  deserving.  Their  crimes  proved  infeottous,  aiid 
changed  the  mildness  of  hnmaa  nalnre  into  tSTife  Araeity," 
dco.   Baa  p«  58,  fcc. 
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rical  deecriptionfl  that  we  can  attain  an  adequate 
and  eatisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
ministration :  history  delights  in  plain  and  an- 
thentic  facts;  and  the  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  Athenians  themselTes,  will  best  represent 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  their  Asiatic  colonies 
and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet ; 
Ql  their  walls  and  harbours  were  de* 

xc^  1  molish'ed ;  their  citadel  was  occu- 
A  n  AnA  F®^  ^y  ^  Lacediemonian  garrison, 
A.  u.  W4.  commanded  by  Callibius,  the  friend 
ofLysander;  and  their  government  was  usurp- 
ed by  thirty  men,  the  dependents  and  coeatures 
of  Sparta.  The  furious  and  profligate  Critias 
formed  a  proper  head*  for  this  aristocratical 
council,  whose  members  have  been  justly  brand- 
ed in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.8  On  pretence  of  delivering  the  state 
from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  Uie  turbu- 
lence of  seditious  demagogues,  they  destroyed 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  conmiunity.^ 
Niceratus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  who 
inherited  not  only  the  opulence,  but  the  virtues 
of  his  illustrious  father,  was  condeipned  to 
death ;  Leon,  the  most  public-spirited,  and  An- 
tiphon,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  contempora- 
ries, shared  the  same  fate;  Thtasybulus  and 
Anytus  were  banished.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  powerful,  was  regarded  as  dangerous; 
whoever  was  supposed  to  be  rich,  was  accused 
as  criminal.  Strangers  and  citizens  were  in- 
volved in  one  promiscuous  ruin.io 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was 
most  worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  select  the 
persecution  of  Lysias  and  his  family,  the  only 
transaction  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  sudb 
circumstances  as  answer  the  ends  of  history. 
Cephalus,  the  father  of  that  ingenious  orator, 
was  by  birth  a  Syracusan.  The  friendship  of 
Pericles  persuaded  him  to  settle  in  Athens, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
statesman,  he  obtained  wealth  and  honours. 
His  inofiensive  and  generous  character  escaped 
the  enmity  and  persecution  to  which  the  opu- 
lent Athenians  were  commonly  exposed ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty 
years  in  the  midst  of  continual  trials  and  im- 
peachments, without  being  obliged  to  appear  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  litigation.  His 
sons,  Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  inherited  his  in- 
nocence, his  generositv,  and  his  good  fortune. 
Though  possessed  of  tne  most  valuable  accom- 
plishments, natural  and  acquired,  the  brothers 
prudently  kept  aloof  from  the  dangerous  paths 
of  public  life ;  contented  with  their  domestic 
felicity,  they  aspired  not  to  the  rank  of  Athe- 
nian citizens;  but  liberally  contributed  to  sup- 
ply the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  the  profits 
of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  shields,  which 


8  Their  namea  are  preserved  io  Xeaophoiii  Helleo. 
11. 3. 

9  Xenoph.  p.  488.  which  Cem^  op.  Belliut.  de  Bello 
Catil.  c.  51.  evidently  had  in  TicrHr,  **  Laeedaimoiiii  devietia 
Atheoienriboaf  triginta  viraa  impoanere. ...  Hi  primo  co- 
pere  peaalmimi  qaemqae,  et  omniboa  inriaQm,  indemnatnm 
neeare.  ESo  popalna  lotari,  eC  merito  ^oere  fieri.  Peat 
vbi  panllatim  lioenUa  erevit  Juzta  bonoa  et  maloa  libidinoee 
iotornoara. ...Its  eivitaa, aervitate  oppraaia  atatte  Indti* 
travea  mBnas  dedit** 

10XMoph.l.ti.p.463»ttaaq. « 


they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  a*  hifhdred  ahd 
twenty  slaves.  The  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, from  whose  rapacious  eye  neither  obscu- 
rity could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occasioned 
the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Ly- 
sias, who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  over* 
turning  that  detestable  tyranny,  and  in  bring- 
ing its  authors  and  abettors  to  condign  pnnisn- 
menUi 

The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  per- 
spicuous precision  and  graceful  sunplicity : 
'^The  tyrants  Theognis  and  Piso  acquainted 
their  associates,  that  many  strangers  established 
at  Athens  were  disaffected  to  the  government. 
This  was  a  plausibie  pretence  for  rifling  the 
effects  of  these  unhappy  men ;  a  measure  to 
which  the  thirty  were  not  only  excited  by  ava- 
rice, but  prompted  by  fear.  Money  was  be- 
come necess^  for  Uie  preservation  of  their 
power,  which,  being  founded  on  usurpation, 
and  tyrannicaUy  administered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  coiruption,  and 
the  mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  life 
of  man,  therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment ;  the  amassing  of  wealth  was 
the  principal  object  of  their  desire ;  to  gratify 
which,  ten  strangers  were  at  once,  devoted  to 
destruction.  In  Uiis  number,  indeed,  were  two 
poor  men ;  a  base  and  cruel  artifice  to  persuade 
you,  Athenians,  that  the  remaining  eight  had 
been  condemned,  not  for  the  sake  of  Uieir  riches, 
but  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity ; 
•as  if  the  interest  of  the  public  had  ever  been 
the  concern  of  that  tyrannical  cabal !  Their  in- 
famous design  was  executed  with  inhuman 
cruelty.  Their  victims  were  taken  in  their 
beds,  at  supper,  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  re- 
tirement. Me  they  seized  exercising  the  rites 
of  hospitality;  my  .guests  were  rudely  dis- 
missed ;  I  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
worthless  Piso.  While  his  accomplices  con- 
tinued in  the  workshop,  taking  a  list  of  our 
slaves  and  effects,  I  asked  him,  ^Whether  mo- 
ney could  save  my  life  ?'  *  Tes,  a  considerable 
sum.'  ^  I  will  give  you  a  talent  of  silver.'  This 
he  consented  to  accept,  as  the  price  of  my  safe- 
ty ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy  situation  was  I 
reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  con- 
solation to  depend  on  the  precarious  faidi  of  a 
man,  who  ^aa  I  well  knew)  despised  every  law, 
human  and  divine.  But  my  comfort  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened  my 
coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  seize  the  contents,  consisting 
of  three  talents  of  silver,  a  hundred  Daricks, 
three  hundred  Cyzicenes,  and  three  nlver  cups. 
I  entreated  Piso  to  allow  me  a  small  sum  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  my  journey.  But  he  de- 
sired me  to  be  thankful  to  escape  with  my  life. 
Going  out  together,  we  met  the  tyrants  Melo- 
bius  and  Mnesitheides,  returning  from  the 
■Workshop.  They  inquired,  where  we  were 
going.'  Piso  answered,  to  examine  the  house 
of  my  brother  Polemarchus.  They  desired  him 
to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me  to  follow  thorn 
to  the  house  of  Damasippus.    Piso  whispered 


11  See  the  Lilb  of  LynaSi  and  the  Oralioiis  there 
red  to,  p.  110,  et  aeq. 
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Hie  to  be  lile&l,  vkd  to  £dtit  notUntf  ,  because  he 
would  immediatoly  come  th^.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  TheocnlB  guarding  several  of 
my  companions  in  cuamity*  I  increased  the 
number  of  his  prisoners ;  but  obtained  an  op- 
portunity to  represent  my  innocence  and  mis- 
fortunes to  Damasippus,  entreating  him,  by  our 
past  fnendship,  to  employ  his  influence  in  my 
behalf.  He  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  in- 
tercede with  Theognis,  whose  avarice  woidd 
easily  persuade  him  to  betray  hb  trust.  While 
they  conversed  on  this  subject,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  my  knowledge  of  the  house  to  escape 
through  three  secret  passages,  which  all  hap- 
pened to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and  fortu- 
nately reaching  the  country-house  of  my' friend 
Arcmmaus,  a  ^ip-mastor,  sent  him  to  the  city, 
that  he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  bro- 
ther. He  discovered,  that  the  tyrant  Eratos- 
thenes had  dragged  him  from  the  road,  and 
conducted  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  drink  hemlock.  At  this  melancholy  news,  I 
sailed  to  Megara,  under  cover  of  the  night.  Our 
effects  became  the  property  of  the  tyrants,  whose 
mean  avarice  spared  not  the  smallest  trifle  be- 
longing to  us.  Even  the  gold  ear-rings  of  Po- 
lemarchus's  wife  were  forcibly  torn  away  by 
the  brutal  Ijlelebius.''^ 

Tl)|B  Thirty  justified  these  abominable  acts 
of  cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate, 
which  they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instru- 
ment and  accomplice  of  their  tyranny.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accus- 
tomed to  the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion  and  free- 
dom of  debate,  a  body  of  five  hundred,  or  even 
of  thirty  men,  should ,  continue  to  agree  in  the 
same  odious  and  oppressive  measures.  The 
first  seeds  of  discord,  or  rather  the  first  symp- 
toms of  repentance,  appeared  in  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  bold  and  active  Thera- 
menes;  who,  though  the  principal  author  of 
the  usurpation,  was  already  disposed  by  the 
humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the  singular  in- 
constancy of  his  tomper,3  to  destroy  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  His  strenuous  endeavours 
were  used  to  save  the  innocent  and  unhappy 
victims  whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  de- 
voted to  destruction ;  under  his  protection  the 
citizens  assembled,  and  expressed  their  resent- 
ment or  despair;  and  it  was  justly  apprehended 
that  the  government  of  the  TMrty  might  be 
dissolved  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the  same 
man,  who  had  set  on  foot  and  subverted  the 
short-lived  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
present  usurpation,  indeed,  was  defended  by  a 
LacedoBmonian  garrison ;  but  the  Thirty  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  Theramenes  over  the  fo- 
reign troops ;  they  dreaded  still  more  his  influ- 
ence over  the  AUienian  citizens.  When  they 
considered  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  au- 
thority, and  the  unjust  violence  of  their  admi- 
nistration, they  reflected  on  the  past  with  pain, 
and  viewed  the  fViture  with  terror.  But  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  nothing  re- 

1  Bee  the  diieounee  of  I^yiiaa  ai^aiint  Aforatni  and 
BraUMtbenes,  p.  958,  et  eeq^ 

9  Thneydid.  fiii.  68,  et  leq.  Lysiu  tdrera.  Eratottb. 
XeBophonpaintf  him  more  faYOonibly ;  and  Ariilot  apud 
Pint  lii.  337.  et  Diodor.  p.  390,  el  Mq.  1101  nora  fiiToara- 
b%  than  XonophoB. 


mained  but  to  prop  the  tottering  ftbric  of  their 
power  by  enlarging  its  base.  Three  thousand 
citizens  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  their  government. 
The  rost  were  disarmed  and  treated  with  an  in- 
crease of  severity. 

Theramenes  vainly  opposed  the  criminal  de- 
signs of  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  snbmUted 
their  opinions  to  toe  implacable  fury  of  Critias. 
He  it  was  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boldly 
to  persevere,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions. 
The  safety  of  Theramenes,  he  assured  them, 
was  no  longer  eompatible  with  their  own.    His 
delicacy,  real  or  affected,  was  totally  inconsis-* 
tent  with  the  spirit  of  4ha  present  administra- 
tion; nor  could  the  government  of  Thirty,  any 
more  than  that  of  one  tyrant,  admit  of  being 
curiously  canvassed,  or  fastidiously  opposed. 
These  sentimente  being  received  with  approba- 
tion, we  might  expect  that  Theramenes  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  that  sudden  and  open 
violence  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
others.    But  as  the  most  daring  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society  are  obliged  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve soine  rules  of  justice,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other,  it  had  been  resolved  by  the 
Thirty,  that,  amidst  the  violent  and  capricious 
outrages  which  «they  committed  against  their 
subjects,  none  of  their  own  number  should  be 
put  to  death  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before 
the  senate ;  a  privilege  extending  to  the  three 
thousand  entrusted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
sufficiently  denoting  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  other  citizens.    The  senate  was  assembled 
to  try  Theramenes;  but  this  tribunal  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men.    When  the  pretended 
criminal  appeared,  Critias  addressed  the  court 
in  a  speech  too  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

M  Should  you  imagine,  O  senators !  consider- 
ing the  ffreat  numbers  who  have  suffered  death, 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  cruelty , 
you  will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflecting  that 
revolutions  of  government  must  always  be  at-* 
tended  with  bloodshed ;  but  particularly  when 
a  populous  /;ity  like  Athens,  which  has  been 
long  pampered  with  liberty,  is  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  a  few.   The  kctual  form  of  ad- 
ministration was  imposed  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians as  the  condition  of  the  public  safety.    In 
order  to  maintain  ito  authority  we  have  remov- 
ed those  seditious  demagogues,  whose  demo- 
cratical  madness  hath  occasioned  all  our  past 
calamities.    It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this 
useful  work,  and  to  destroy,  without  fear  or 
compassion,  all  who  would  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.    Should  a  man  of  this  dangerous 
disposition  be  found  in  our  own  order,   he 
ought  to  be  punished  with  double  rigour,  and* 
treated  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor. 
That  Theramenes  is  liable  to  this  accusation  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conducts 
He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians; he  dissolved  the  popular  government; 
he  directed  and  approved  the  first  and  boldest 
measures  of  our  administration:  but  no  sooner 
did  difficulties  arise  than  he  deserted  his  asso* 
ciates,  declared  his  opposition  to  their  designs, 
and  undertook  the  protection  of  the  populaee^ 
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Wb«a  th»  W^ftther  was  fur  and  fkyourable,  he 
panned  the  same  coune  with  his  companions, 
bat  on  the  first  change  of  wind,  he  thougfit 
proper  to  alter  his  navigation.  With  such  an 
irresokite  steersman  it  is  impossible  to  govern 
the  helm  of  the  republic,  and  to  guide  the  ves- 
«el  to  her  destined  harbour.  This  dangerous 
inconsistency  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  to  whose  character  perfidj 
iB  congenial.  He  began  his  political  career  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father  Hagnon,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  democracy.  He  afterwards 
changed  his  system,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobles.  He  both  established  and 
4lissolved  the  government  of  the  four  hundred; 
and  the  whole  strain  of  his  behaviour  proves 
liim  unfit  to  govern,  and  unworthy  to  live.''^ 

Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  persuasive 
defence,  acknowledging,  ^  That  he  had  often 
ehaaged  his  conduct,  but  denying  that  he  had 
ever  varied  his  principles,  when  the  demo- 
cracy flourished,  he  had  maintained  the  just 
rights,  but  repressed  the  insolence,  of  the  peo- 
pie.  When  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
zbrm  of  the  republic,  in  compliance  with  the 
command  of  the  Spartans,  he  had  supported 
the  legal  power,  but  opposed  the  tyranny,  of 
the  magistrates.  Under  every  administration  of 
government  he  had  approved  himself  the  friend 
of  moderation  and  justice,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued, and  ever  would  continue,  to  recommend 
and  enforce,  convinced  that  those  virtues  alone 
could  give  stability  and  permanence  to  any  sys- 
tem of  government,  whether  aristocratica]  or 
popular/' 

The  senators,  mormured  applause,  unawed 
by  the  presence  of  Critias  and  his  associates. 
But  this  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  to  the 
armed  men,  who  surrounded  the  senate-house, 
to  show  the  points  of  their  daggers;  and  then 
stepping  forward,  said,  ^  It  is  the  duty,  O  sena- 
tors !  of  a  prudent  magistrate,,  to  prevent  the 
deception  and  danger  oi  his  friends.  The  coun- 
tenance of  those  brave  youths  (pointing  to  his 
armed  partisans)  sufficiently  discovers  that  they 
will  not  permit  you  to  save  a  man  who  is  mani- 
festly subvertin^g  the  government :  I,  therefore, 
with  the  general  consent,  strike  the  name  of 
Theramenes  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  be  tried  before  the  senate;  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I  condemn 
him  to  immediate  death."  Roused  by  this  un- 
expected and  bloody  sentence,  Theramenes 
started  from  his  seat,  and  sprang  to  the  altar 
of  the  senate-house,  at  once  imploring  the  com- 
passion, and  urging  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors, whose  names,  he  observed,  might  be  stru6k 
out,  and  whose  lives  might  be  sacrificed,  as  un- 
jusUy  and  cruelly  as  hu  own.  But  the  terror 
of  anned  violence  prevented  any  assistance  or 
intercession ;  and  the  eleven  men  (for  thus  the 
Athenian  delicacy  styled  the  executioners  of 
public  justice)  dragged  him  firom  the  altar,  and 
hurried  him  to  execution. 

In  proceeding  through  the  market-placo  the 
unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  invoked  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had 
oflen  beeik  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  de- 

3  Xenoph.  p.  464-^408. 
2L 


fended  by  his  valour.  But  the  impudent  6aty- 
rus,  the  chief  minister  of  vengeance  both  in 
authority  and  cruelty,  sternly  told  Him,  lliat  if 
he  continued  his  lamentations  and  uproar  he 
should  soon  cry  in  good  earnest  :4-  ^  And  shall 
I  not,"  said  Theraihenes,  ^though  I  remain 
silent  ?"  When  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  he 
poured  a  libation  on  the  ground  with  a  health 
to  the  honest  Critias;  circumstances  unworthy 
to  relate,  if  they  proved  not,  that  even  in  his 
last  moments,  he  was  forsaken  neither  by  his 
iacetiousness  nor  by  hjs  fortitude.^ 

The  death  of  Theramenes  delivered  the  ty- 
rants firom  the  only  restraint  which  tended  to 
control  their  insolence,  and  to  moderate  their 
cruelty.  They  might  now  indulge  in  all  the 
licentiousness  of  outrage,  without  the  fear  of 
reproach  or  the  danger  of  resistance.  Their 
miserable  subjects  were  driven  from  the  city, 
from  the  Pinsus,  from  their  houses,  their  farms, 
and  their  villages^  which  were  divided  among 
the  detestable  instruments  of  an  odious  usurpa- 
tion. Not  did  the  tyrants  stop  here.  A  man- 
date was  published,  enfold  by  the  authority 
of  the  Spartan  senate,  prohibiting  any  Grecian 
city  to  receive  the  unfortunate  fugitives.  But 
this  inhuman  order  was  almost  universally  dis- 
obeyed; the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  prevailed 
over  the  terror  of  an  unjust  decree ;  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Megara,  were  crowded  with  Athe- 
nian exiles.^ 

In  exercising  those  abominable  acts  of  cruelty, 
the  Thirty  probably  consulted  the  .immediate 
safety  of  their  persons,  but  they  precipitated  the 
downfall  of  their  power.  .  The  oppresse(l  Athe- 
nians, whose  sufferings  seemed  my  longer  tole- 
rable, required  only  a  leader  tp  rouse  them  to 
arms,  and  to  conduct  them  to  victory  and  to  ven- 
geance. This  danger  the  tyrants  had  greater 
reason  to  apprehend,  since  they  could  not  ex- 
pect a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison,  while  the 
efforts  of  Lysander  and  the  Spartans  were  prin- 
cipally directed  towarjds  the  extension  of  their 
Asiatic  conquests.  The  abilities  and  resent- 
ment of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as  the  per- 
son best  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  and 
honourable  design  of  reassembling  the  fugitives, 
and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to.  recover 
their  lost  country.  That  illustrious  exile  had 
been  driven  from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the 
terror  of  the  Lacedemonians,  then  masters  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  had  acquired  a  settlement 
under  the  protection  of  Phamabazus,  in  the 
little  village  of  Grynium  in  Phrygia,  where, 
undisturbed  by  the  dangerous  contentions  of 
war  and  politics,  ho  enjoyed  an  obscure  happi- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  love  and  friendship.  But 
the  cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  pursued  him  to 
this  last  retreat. 


4  On  ei/cM§e»re,  fi  /»n  a-aarnTitiv.    Literally,  that  ho 
^would  cry  out  unless  he  were  rilent    The  inaccurate  lan- 
guage or  the  executioner  fiirnishcd  oecaaion  to  the  tmart 
reply  of  Theramenes. 

5  Xenoph.  p.  470.  The  glorious  death  of  Therameuea 
cancelled  the  imperfections  of  hia  life.  That  his  character 
vvas  inconstant,  most  writers  allow.  Lytiaa  adverana  Era- 
tostben.  accuses  him  of  many  deliberate  Crimea;  but  h« 
died  in  a  virtuous  cause,  and,  however  he  acted,  left  the 
scene  graceflilly.  "  Uuara  me  delectat  Theramenea !  quain 
elato  animoest!  Etai  eunn  flemus.  cum  tafimni.  taman 
non  miaerabiliter  vir  clarue  moiitttt.*'   Cic.  Tuae.  Qaait. 

6  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  336. 
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Lysander  told  Pharnabaztts  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Alcibiadea  waa  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
that  form  of  government  which  had  been  re- 
cently established  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was 
the  interest  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Persia  to 
maintain.  A  private  reason  (which  will  after- 
wards appear)  prerailed  with  the  satrap  to  pay 
immediate  attention  to  this  bloody  advice.  A 
band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to  surprise 
and  destroy  Alcibiades.  Such  was  the  fame 
of  his  prowess,  that  these  timid  assassins  durst 
not  attack  him  in  broad -day,  or  by  open  force. 
They  chose  the  obscurity  of  night  to  surround 
and  set  fire  to  his  house,  whidi,  according  to 
tho  fashion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  li|^t  and  combustible  materials.  The 
crackling  noise  of  the  flames  alarmed  ^Icibia- 
des,  whose  own  treacherous  character  render- 
ed lum  always  suspicious  of  treachery.  He 
•natdied  his  sword,  and,  twisting  his  mantle 
round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through  the  'flaming 
edific0,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arcadian  frien(^ 
and  by  hia  affectionate  mistress  Timandra.^ 
The  cowardice'  of  the  Phrygians,  declining  to 
meet  the  fiiry  of  his  assault,  covered  him  with 
a  shower  of  javelins.  But  even  these  Barba- 
rians spared  the  weakness  and  the  sex  of  Ti- 
mandra,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  obtained 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  burying  her  un- 
fortunate loyer  $  a  man  whose  various  charac- 
ter can  only  be  represented  in  the  wonderful 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  fortune;  and  who, 
though  eminently  adorned  with  the  advantages 
of  birth,  wealth,  valour,  and  eloquence,  and 
endowed  with  uncommon  gifls  of  nature  and 
acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  discretion 
and  probity,  inTolred  his  oountiy  and  himself 
in  inextricable  calamities. 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been 
hi^ly  pernicious  to  his  country,  his  death,  at 
this  partieular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortundf  if  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes 
had  not  been  headed  by  a  man  who  possessed 
his  excellences,  unmingled  with  his  defects  and 
vices.  The  enterprising  courage  of  Thrasybu- 
lus  was  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty;  and 
while  he  geoerally  followed'  the  rules  of  justice 
and  hiunanity,  he  had  magnanimity  to  con- 
ceive, abilitias  to  oondnct,  and  perseverance  to 
accomplisfa,  the  boldest  and  most  arduous  de- 
signs. Having  communicated  his  intentions 
to  the  onhappy  fugitives  in  Thebes  and  Mega^ 
ra,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  seven^  intrepid 
foIlowerB  to  eeixe  the  important  fortress  of 
Phyla,  flitvate  on  the  BcEotian  and  Athenian 
frontier.  This  daring  enterprise  alarmed  the 
tvrants,  who  marched  forth  with  the  flower  of 
their  troops  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  But 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place  baffled  their 
aasacdt;  and,  when  they  determined  to  invest 
it,  the  unexpected  violence  of  a  tempest,  accom- 
paxiied  with  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow,* 
obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  undertaking. 
They  ratumed  with  precipitation  to  Athens, 
leaving  behind  part  of  their  attendants  and 


I  Cord.  Nepot,  «t  Flat  In  Alcibiad. 

S|Hm  eondact,  o  will  appear  hareafVer,  waa  not  oni- 

3  B«»y»y»*T«i  Tug  wiiTaf  x««v  w»ft»KnUi.    Zonoph. 


baggage,  which  fbll  a  prey  to  tho  gurriMB  of 
Phyla;  the  strength  of  wluch  contiBoally  aog^- 
mented  by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles, 
and  soon  increased  from  seventy,  to  seven  kan- 
dred,  men. 

The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend 
that  these  daring  invaders  might  ravage  the 
surrounding  country,  and  even  attack  the  capi- 
tal. Alarmed  by  this  danger,  they  despatched 
several  troops  of  horse,  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  Lacedcemonian  mercenaries,  who  en- 
camped in  a  woody  country,  at  the  distance'  <^ 
fifteen  furlongs  from  Phyla,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  and  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  But  these  forces,  which  had  been  sent 
to  guard  the  territory  and  city  from  sorprise, 
were  themselves  surprised  by  Thrasybolos, 
who  silently  marched  forth  in  the  night,  posted 
his  men  amidst  the  concealed  intricacies  of  the 
forest,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  Lacedserao- 
nians  before  they  had  time  to  recollect  them- 
selves, or  even  to  stand  to  their  arms.  The 
dread  of  an  ambush  probably  prevented  the 
wary  general  firom  following  them  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  garrison.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  men  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  a  trophy 
was  erected ;  the  baggage  and  arms  were  con- 
veyed in  triumph  to  Phyla.* 

The  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  the  Thirty 
with  such  terror  that  they  no  longer  regarded  a 
demolished  city  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their 
residence.  They  determined  to  remove  to  tlie 
neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  which,  in  case  of 
extremity,  seemed  more  capable  of  defence. 
The  three  thousand,  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  use  of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and 
assisted  them  in  treacherously  putting  to  death 
all  such  of  the  Eleusinians  as  were  thought  dis- 
affected to  the  usurpation.  Under  pretence  of 
musteiring  the  inhabitants,  those  unhappy  men 
were  singly  conducted  through  a  narrow  gate 
leading  to  the  shore,  where  viey  were  succes- 
sively disarmed,  bound,,  and  executed,  by  the 
cruel  instruments  of  tjrranny.^ 

Mean  whUe  the  garrison  of  Phyla  continually 
received  new  reinforcements.  The  orator  Lysias, 
whose  domestic  sufferings  have  been  recently 
described,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and 
the  authors  of  his  own  banishment.^  These  use- 
ful supplies  encouraged  Thrasybulusto  attempt 
surprising  the  Pineus,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
consisting  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  merchants,  and 
mariners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  indig- 
nation the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
Ten,  the  obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty. 
This  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success,  al- 
though the  tyrants  brought  forth  their  whole 
force  to  oppose  ^t.  Having  intercepted  thHr 
march  to  the  place,  Thrasybulus  occupied  a  ris- 
ing ground,  which  gave  him  a  decisive  advan- 
tage in  the  engagement 

Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  animated 
their  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding' 
them,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right  consisted  of 
those  Lacediemonisns  whom  only  five  days  be- 


4  Xenopb.  p.  471  5  Id.  ibid. 

6  JubUd.  1.  y.  c.  ix.    Tfa«  compiler,  with  bis  uraal  inac 
cuiacj,  says  Ljsiai  Syracoaaniu  ofotor. 
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fora  they  had  Bhamefully  loated  and  pot  to 
flighty  mi  the  troops  on  the  left  were  com- 
manded by  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  unjustly 
driven  them  into  banishment,  confiscated  their 
property,  and  murdered  their  dearest  friends. 
*^  Bat  the  gods  have  finally  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity (long  ardently  desired)  to  face  our  oppres- 
sors with  arms  in  our  bands,  and  to  take  ven- 
^reance  on  their  multiplied  wickedness  and  cru- 
elty. When  they  invested  us  at  Phyla,  the  gods, 
consulting  our  ssfety,  ruffled  the  serenity  of  the 
mkj  with  an  unexpected  tempest  The  assistp 
ance  of  Heaven  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  to  raise  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes ; 
and  the  same  divine  Providence  still  favours  us 
-with  the  most  manliest  marks  of  partiality. 
The  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  close 
array;  they  most  be  obliged  to  ascend  the  emi- 
nence ;  the  javelins  of  their  rear  cannot  reach 
beyond  their  "van;  while,  from  the  reverse  of 
these  circumstances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs 
ba  discharged  in  vain*  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
therefore,  of  an  arrangement  evidently  produc- 
ed by  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  each  soldier  re- 
membering,  that  he  never  can  achieve  a  more 
honourable  victory,  or  obtain  a  more  glorious 
tomb.''7 

-The  revered  authority  of  the  priest  enforced 
the  exhortation  .of  the  general.  He  promised 
them  complete  success,  provided  they  forbore  to 
chargetilloneof  their  men  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed :  ^  Then,"  added  he,  *^  I  will  conduct  you  on 
to  victory,  though  I  myself  shall  fall."  He  had 
scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelins;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine 
impulse,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Both 
parts  of  his  prediction  were  accomplished.  The 
battle  was  neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias 
and  fiippomachus,  the  two  most  violent  of  the 
tyrants,  were  left  among  the  slain.  Thrasy bo- 
lus judiciously  avoided  to  pursue  the  scattered 
fugitives,  who  being  superior  in  number,  might 
still  rally  and  renew  the  battle,  if  he  quitted  the 
advantsge  of  the  ground.  But  having  proceed- 
ed to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he*  stopped  Uie  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  commanded  the  herald  Cleo- 
critus  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Where- 
£»re,  Athenians!  would  you  fly  from  your  coim- 
trymen  f  Wherefore  have  you  driven  them  from 
the  city  ?  Why  do  you  thirst  for  their  blood  ? 
We  are  ail  united  by  religious,  civil,  and  do- 
mestic ties.  Often,  with  combined  arms,  have 
we  fought  by  sea  and  land,  to  defend  our  com- 
mon country  and  common  freedom.  Even  in 
this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented 
by  the  ambition  of  impious  and  abominable  ty- 
rants, who  have  shed  more  blood  in  eight 
months,  than  the  Peloponnesians,  our  public 
enemies,  in  ten  years,  we  have  lamented  your 
misfortunes  as  much  as  our  own ;  nor  is  there  a 
man  whom  you  have  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
whose  death  does  not  excite  our  sympathy,-and 
Increase  our  affliction."  The  tyrants,  dreading 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  well  calculated  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  led  off  their 
troops  with  great  precipitation ;  and  Thrasybu- 
lus,  without  stripping  the  dead,  marched  to  the 
Pira9ns.8 


7  Xanopb. p. 473. «t Piodor« Lzif . p. 414. 

8  Xsoopk.  p.  474. 


Next  day  the  Thirty,  shamefully  discomfited 
in  the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,  their 
furious  but  intrepid  leader,  took  their  melan- 
choly seats  in  council  with  strong  indications  of 
expected  ruin.  Their  unfortunate  subjects  ac- 
cused their  commanders,  and  each  other;  a  new 
sedition  arose ;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed, 
until  the  tyrants  had  been  deprived  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  ten  magistrates  (one  elected  from  each 
tribe)  appointed  in  their  room.^  The  surviving 
tyrants,  with  those  who  were  too  closely  united 
with  then^  in  guilt,  not  to  be  united  in  interest, 
fled  to  Eleusis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  decemvirs, 
who  now  assumed  the  government,  should  have 
been  deterred  from  injustice  by  the  fatal  example 
of  their  predecessors.  But  in  the  turbulent  re- 
publics of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  prac- 
tical liberty.  Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or 
a  prevailing  faction  of  either ;  whether  party  in 
the  state  obtained  the  chief  administration,  their 
authority  was  almost  alike  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical. Alternately  masters  and  slaves,  those 
fierce  republicans  were  either  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  draw  that  decisive  and  impervious  line 
between  the  power  of  government,  and  th^ 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  line  which  forms  the 
only  solid  barrier  of  a  uniform,  consistent,  and 
rational  freedom. 

The  Ten  had  no  sooner  been  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  command,  than  they  showed  an  equal 
inclmation  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fellow- 
citizens,  lo  After  various  skirmishes,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  generally 
proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and  conduct 
of  Thrasy  bulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleusis  and 
in  Athens  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  far- 
ther assistance  from  Sparta  and  Lysander.  That 
active  and  enterprising  leader  employed  his 
usual  diligence  to  protect  the  government  which 
he  had  established.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  Pirsus, 
which  he  invested  by  land ;  while  his  brother 
Libys,  who  commanded  a  considerable  squa*. 
dron,  blocked  up  the  }^arbour.i> 

These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes 
and  courage  of  the  tyrants ;  nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  must 
have  'speedily  been  compelled  to  surrender,  had 
the  Spartan  commanders  been  allowed  to  act 
without  control.  But  the  proud  arrogance  of 
Lysander,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of  his  de- 
pendents, provoked  the  indignation  and  resent- 
ment of  whatever  was  most  respectable  in  his 
country.  The  kings,  magistrates,  and  senate, 
conspired  to  humble  his  ambition ;  and,  lest  he 
should  enjoy  the  glory  of  conquering  Athens  a 
second  time,  Pausanias,  the  most  popular  and 
beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily  levied 
the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens ;  little  solicitous  to  increase  the 
dissensions  in  that  city,  provided  he  cotild  aliti* 
cipate  and  thwart  the  measures  of  Lysander, 


9  Ibid,  et  boerat  U.  p.  498. 

10  Ljnu  sdvsn.  Eratosth.  p.  SIS,  eC  Mq. 
U  XoDopb.  p.  47Q.  et  Pioder.  abt.  npra. 
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Ql  While  the  two  Laoedmaoman  ar- 

zciT  ^*  ^^  diflcovered,  in  the  distance  of 
A  Q  ^M  ^ou*  eneampmenta,  a  disunion  of 
their  views  and  interests,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  determined  Pausanias  to 
nndertake  the  protection  of  Thracybulus  and 
his  adherents  ;  a  resolution  -  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined  from  opposition  to  an  envied 
and  odious  rival.  Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of 
'  an  amiable  and  respectable  character,  bron^t 
him  the  children  of  Niceratus  and  Eucrates; 
the  former  the  son,  the  latter  the  brother,  of  the 
great  Nicias,  with  whom  the  Spartan  king  was 
connected  by  the  hereditary  ties  of  hospitality 
and  friendship.  Having  placed  the  helpless 
■  infants  on  his  knees,  he  conjured  him,  by  his 
religious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  much- 
respected  ancestor,  to  pity  their  innocence  and 
weakness,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  a  worthless  faction,  ambitious  to  cut 
off  add  destroy  whatever  was  distinguished  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue.*  This  affecting  scene, 
had  11  hUed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Pausanias, 
must  at  least  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  pre- 
tence for  embracing  the  party  of  Thrasybulus, 
which  numbered  among  its  adherents  the  friends 
and  family  of  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  an  undue  attachment  to  Sie  Spartan 
interest 

Before  he  could  fully  persuade  the  toemy  of 
his  favourable  intentions,  several  bloody  skir- 
mishes were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
democracy  defended  the  Pineus  with  unequal 
force,  but  with  uncommon  resolution.^  At 
length  Pausanias  made  them  understand,  that, 
instead  of  destroying  their  persons,  he  wished  to 
protect  their  liberties.  In  Athens  his  emissa- 
ries made  known  this  unexpected  revolution, 
which  excited  a  numerous-  party  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  and  to  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Pirteus. 
The  deputies  were  favourably  received  by  the 
,  Spartan  king,  and  sent,  under  his  protection,  to 
propose  overtures  of  accommodation  to  the 
ephori  and  senate.  The  messengers  of  Lysan- 
der  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverse  this 
negotiation ;  but  notwithstanding  tfiHr  opposi- 
tion, the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  commis- 
•ioners,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias, 
were  empowered  to  settle  the  aflfkirs  of  At^ns.* 

Wi^  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  com- 
mand, of  those  ministers,  the  Athenian  factions 
ceased  from  hostility ;  the  tyrants  were  divested 
of  their  power ;  the  foreign  garrison  was  with- 
"drawn ;  and  the  popular  government  re-esta- 
blished. This  important  revolution  was  re- 
markable for  its  singular  mildness.  The  authors 
aind  instrumenta  of  the  most  oppressive  usurpa- 
tion recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  people,  were 
allowed  tp  retire  in  safety  to  Eleusis.  Thra- 
cybulus conducted  a  military  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  where  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  thanks  and  salbrifice  were  of- 
fered to  that  protecting  divinity,  who  had  re- 
stored the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  country,  and 
healed  the  divisions  of  the  state.    The  citizens 


who  had  lieen  banished,  and  tboce  who  had 
driven  them  into  banishment,  joined  in  this 
solemn  exercise  of  religjous  duty  ;  after  which, 
convening  in  full  assembly,  they  were  addie«« 
ed  by  Thrasybulus  in  these  memorable  words  ; 

^  The  experience  of  your  past  transactioiiB 
may  enable  you,  men  of  Athens !  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  know  yourselves.  On  what  pre- 
tence could  you^  who  drove  us  from  the  city, 
abet  a  tyrannical  faction?  Why  would  you 
have  enslaved  your  feUow  citizens  ?  On  wh&t 
superiority  of  merit  could  you  found  your  claim 
of  dominion  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  more  honeet 
and  virtuous  ?  Yet  the  people  whom  you  in- 
sulted never  relieved  their  poverty  by  onjuet 
gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants  whom  you  served, 
increased  their  wealth  by  the  most  oppressive 
rapacity.  Is  it  that  you  axe  more  brave  and 
warlike?  Tet  this  injured  people,  alone  and 
unassisted,  and  almost  unarmed,  have  over- 
come your  superior  numbers,  reinforced  by  the 
Lacedemonian  garrison,  the  powerful  eaocours 
of  Pausanias,  and  the  experienced  mercehariee 
of  Lysander.  As  you  must  yield  the  prize  both 
of  probity  and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you 
claim  the  honour  of  superior  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. Tou  have  been  not  only  conquered  in 
war,  but  overcome  in  negotiation,  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  despised  ;  to  whom  your  Lace- 
diemonian  masters  have  delivered  you,  like 
biting  curs,*  bound  and  muzzled,  to  be  justly 
punished  for  your  unprovoked  insolence  and 
audacity.  But  as  to  you,  my  fellow  sufferers 
and  fellow  exiles !  you,  who  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  my  banishment,  and  who  now  shace  the 
triumph  of  my  victorious  return,  I  exhort  you 
to  forgive  and  fo%et  our  common  injuries.  Let 
the  dignity  of  your  sentiments  adorn  the  splen- 
dour of  your  actions.  Prove  yourselves  superior 
to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  but  in  cle- 
mency, that  moderation  may  produce  concord, 
and  concord  strength." 

The  effect  of  this  generous  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  in 
a  very  extraordinary  resolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. During  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  a 
hundred  talents  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  support  the  rigorous  cru- 
elty of  a  government  which  had  banished  five 
thousand,*  and  put  to  death,  untried,  fifteen 
hundred  citizens.  The  repayment  of  this  sum 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  people  at  larg«, 
against  whose  interest  and  safety  it  had  been  so 
notoriously  employed.  Yet  the  Athenians  una- 
nimously resolved,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
money  should  be  charged  indiscriminately  on 
them  all.'  This  unexampled  generosity  might 
have  encounlged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of 
the  tyrants  to  return  from  Eleusis.  But  they 
were  too  sensible  of  their  g^uilt  to  expect  for- 
giveness or  impunity.  Having  fortified  their 
insecure  residence,  in  the  best  manner  that  their 
circumstances  could  permit,  they  began  to  pre- 
pare arms ;  to  collect  mercenaries;  and  to  try, 
anew,  the  fortune  of  war.    But  th«r  unequal 


1  Ljiiaa  adv.  Foliuchniii,  p.  331  and  the  tniialstioa  of 
Lynu,  p.  S31. 
I  Xenoph.  Diodor.  Ljsias,  nbi  ispra. 
3  Xsooph.  Pv478. 


Xeooph.  Helldn.  ii.  sub  fia.    In  tbeir  eompariiopa  the  mxt- 
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hostility,  t&e  effeet  of  rage  and  despair,  was 
easily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of  the  new  re- 
public The  most  obnozions  leaders  sealed, 
with  their  blood,  the  safety  of  their  adherents, 
who  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Thrasybulus. 
That  fortunate  and  magnanimous  commander 
generously  undertook  their  cause,  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  people  for  restoring  them  to  the 
city,  for  reinstating  them  in  their  fortones  and 
privileges,  and  for  burying  in  oblivion  the  me- 
mory of  their  past  offences.^  The  assembly 
even  ratified,  by  oath,  this  act  of  amnesty,  of 
which  both*  the  idea  and  the  name  have  been 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  extolled 


by  all  historians,  ancient  and  modem;  who, 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  transaction  so 
honourable  to  Thrasybulus  and  to  Athens,  have 
universally  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  Uie  amnesty  were  not  faithfully  ob-. 
served.  Yet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove,8  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more, 
the  abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused, 
convicted,  and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  pronused  indemnity  by  a  solemn 
oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  had 
wisdom  to  discern,  but  wanted  constancy  to 
practise,  the  lessons  of  sound  policy,  or  even 
the  rules  of  justice. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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¥T  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  none 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  aristocratical  fac- 
tion had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour  of  its 
Olvmu  tribunals.  But  among  the  first  me- 
^\^  ^'       morable  transactions,  after  the  re- 

j.  C  400  ^'^^^i^™^^  ^^  democracy,  hap- 
*  '  pened  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Socrates ;  a  man  guiltless  of  every  ofience 
but  that  of  disgracing,  by  his  illustrious  merit, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
death  sealed  the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful 
and  honourable  life ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  favour,  not  inflicted  as  a  punishment ;  since, 
had  Socrates,  who  had  already  passed  his  se- 
ventieth year,  yielded  to  the  decays  of  nature, 
his  &me  would,  have  descended  less  splendid, 
certainly  more  doubtful,  to  posterity. 

The  remote  cause  of  his  prosecution  was  the 
ladicrous  farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled  the 
Cloudf;  to  which  we  had  occasion  formeriy  to 
allude.  In  this  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
10  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  coan- 

7  Amour  thaM  oflfonoet  wer«  reckoned  the  aibitnry  laws 
easded  daring  their  usurpation.  All  these  laws  were  an- 
Bulled,  and  those  of  Solon,  Clistheoos,  Pericles,  &c.  re-es- 
tablished. It  appears  that  the  Athenians  embraced  the 
same  opportonity  of  examining  their  ancient  laws,  eboliah- 
mg  saeh  o  do  longer  suited  the  condition  of  the  times,  and 
•oacting  some  new  ones.  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  de  Myster.  p. 
S12.  et  Demoet.  adr.  Timoerat.  p.  469.  The  year  in  which 
the  demoeracy  was  restored,  or,  m  other  words,  the  archon- 
ship  of  Ettclides,  was  regarded,  therefore,  o  an  important 
era  in  Athenian  Jarisprodence.  The  only  material  altera- 
tions on  record  consist,  1.  In  the  law  confining  the  right  of 
voting  m  the  assembly  to  those  bom  of  Athenian  mothers. 
Formerlj  H  sufieed  that  the  father  was  a  citisen,  the  eoa> 
ditioQ  of  the  mother  not  being  regarded.  Atbenans,  xiii. 
p^SSS.  eC  Mark,  in  ViL  Lysis,  p.  55.  2.  .In  the  law  of 
Bemophaotos,  reoniring  the  citizens  to  take  an  eath  that  no 
pwfOBal  danger  sbould  preyaot  them  from  doing  their  ot- 
Boet  to  deUver  their  country  irom  tyrants.  Via.  Lycurg. 
pt*.  Leoer.  p.  180.  «t  Andoe.  de  l)ffyst  p.  990. 

8  See  LysUs*s  Orations  agaiast  Agoraltts  and  Erntos- 
■BSDM,  fiom  p.  S33.  to  p.  S80. 


try,  corrtipting  the  morals  of^his  disciplesi,  and 
professing  the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  and 
chicane.  The  envy  of  a  licentious  populace, 
which  ever  attends  yirtae  too  independent  to 
court,  and  too  sincere  to  flatter  them,  gradually 
enyenomed  the  shafts  of  the  poet,  and  malig- 
nantly insinuated  that  the  pretended  sage  was 
really  such  a  person  as  the  petillanco  of  Aris- 
tophanes had  described  him.  The  calumny 
was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence  imbit- 
tered  by  the  craft  of  designing  priests  and  am- 
biguous demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  resent- 
ment of  bad  poets  and  vain  sophists,  whose 
pretended  excellences  the  discernment  of  So- 
crates had  unmasked,  and  whos*  irritable  tem- 
per his  sincerity  had  grievously  offended.^  From 
such  a  powerful  combination  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary that  Socrates  should  have  lived  so  long, 
espeaially  since,  during  the  democracy,  he  ne- 
ver disguised  his  contempt  for  the  capricious 
levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  multitude, 
and  during  t^  usurpation  of  the  Thirty  openly 
arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied  the  authority  of 
those  odious  tyrants.  His  long  escape  he  him- 
self ascribed  to  his  total  want  of  ambition. 
Had  he  intermeddled  in  public  affairs,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  arming  himself  with  authority, 
to  withstand  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  his 
more  formidable  opposition  would  have  exposed 
him  to  an  earlier  fate.>o    Notwithstanding  his 

9  Th» causes  of  his  persecution,  which  ars  hinted  at  in 
Xenophon's  Apology  for  Socrates,  ate  more  fultr  explained 
in  that  written  by  Plato.  Vid.  Plat  Apolog.  SocraL  sect 
vi.  From  these  two  admirable  treatises  of  practical  mo- 
rality, together  with  the  first  chapter  of  Xenopfaon's  Me- 
morabilia, and  Plato's  Ph»do,  the  narralire  in  the  text  is 
prineipsiiy  extracted. 

10  The  memorable  words  of  Socrates  will  for  erer  brand 
the  stem  unfbeling  spirit  of  democracy.    Ev  x»«  *"*  * 

Tf»yt^3kr»,  irmKjtt  av  oroXwXitr,  »•«  own  «v  »^i»f  •»?•" 
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private  station,  it  seeiiui  still  to  have  appeared 
remarkable  to  his  disciples,  that  amidst  the  liti- 

JfiouB  turbolence  of  democracy,  his  iairidious 
ame  and  merit  should  have  escaped  persecu- 
tion doringr  a  long  life  of  seventy  years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raise 
an  accusation  against  him,  it  required  uncom- 
mon  address  to  give  their  malignant  calumnies 
the  appearance  of  probability.  Socrates  con- 
yened  in  public  with  eveiy  description  of  men, 
in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions.  His  opinions 
were  as  well  known  as  his  person,  and  oyer  uni- 
form and  consistent ;  he  taught  no  secret  doc- 
trines; admitted  no  private  auditors;  his  les- 
sons were  open  to  all ;  and  that  they  were  gra- 
tuitous, his  poverty,  compared  with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth  of  the  sophists  who  accused  him, 
furnished  abundant  proof.  To  balance  these 
stubborn  circumstances,  his  enemies  confided 
in  the  hatred  of  the  jury  and  judges,  composed 
of  the  meanest  populace,  and  the  perjury  of 
false  witnesses,  which  might  be  purchased  at 
Athens  for  the  small  sum  of  a  few  drachmas. 
They  trusted,  howeyer,  not  less  in  the  artifices 
and  eloquence  of  Miletus,  Anytus,i  and  Ly- 
con ;  the  first  of  whom  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  poets ;  the  second,  on  that  of 
the  politicians  and  artists ;  the  third,  on  that  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.' 

From  the  nature  of  an  accusation,  which 
principally  respected  relinon,  the  cause  ought 
to  have  been  regularly  tried  in  the  less  numer- 
ous but  more  e^ghtened  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus; yet  it  was  immediately  carried  before 
the  tumultuary  assembly,  or  rather  mob  of  the 
Helisa,*  a  court,  for  so  it  was  called,  consist- 
ing of  fiye  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  liable,  by  their  education  and  way  of  life, 
to  be  seduced  by  eloquence,  intimidated  by  au- 
thority, and  corrupted  by  eyery  species  of  un- 
due influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous 
or  able  men  ever  acquired  popularity  merely 
by  their  yirtues  or  abilities.  In  such  a  nation, 
■Dould  a  person,  otherwise  estimable,  be  unfor- 

M>'<v  oufir  e«Ti  mw  $fuutrtf  nmt  rei  ^if  «%9<9-5i  Xi ^ovr< 
T*  mKii$ti.  ov  ^ap  irrir  otrrig  r»BiiT$T»if  oura  v/tiiv  evr* 
•iXXh  ev^iri  vXifCii  ymi^trnf  f  irs»T4ev^iv«s,  x«>  i^»x.mKva$v 
tnKKm  «{ wa  K«i  irufmvt/tm  ir  ti|  sreX<<  yiyvtvimf  aXXm 
mtmY  xtMOv  tvri  Tvorri  /taxevirov  v«'<f  rev  ^maiiet;,  x«< 
ai  fMXXfi  exivov  XAOvev  o-w$i|«-car9«i,  ifi«rivjiv,  m\Km  /ui|- 
9m»9vi%vit9.  Fhit  Apolog.  Socrat  c  ziii.  '*  Yoa  woll  know, 
Atteniui!  tbat  had  I  ftfrnerly  intermaddled  in  pubUe  af- 
fiun  I  tbould  formerlr  have  periihed,  withoat  benefiting 
either  you  or  mvvelf.  Be  not  offended ;  bM  it  is  impoesiblo 
that  he  aho^  uto  Va^  who  arraigne  and  manfuliy  oppo- 
■enfee  inJHtioe  and  lioentiouneM  of  yon,  Athenians!  or 
of  any  other  mnllitude.  A  champion  for  virtue,  if  he 
would  Nrvive  bat  a  few  yean,  mint  lead  a  private  liie,  and 
not  interfere  in  politiee." 

1  Some  penonal  reaaooi  are  glanced  at  why  Miletu  and 
Anytof  stepped  forth  ai  aceuaert.  Vid.  Andocid.  Orat.  i. 
et  Aenoph.  Apol.  Socrat.  Libanini  has  swelled  to  a  long 
story,  and  strangely  disfigiured  the  hint  of  Xenopboa.  ApoT. 
6oe.p.  643,etseq. 

9  Plato  Apol.  Soc.  c.  X. 

3  This  appear*  fnm  inmunerable  circumstances,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  below,  tboogh  Meorsias,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  AreopagaB«(vid.  Gronov.  Thesaar.  vol.  5.,) 
maintains  that  Socrates  was  tried  in  that  court ;  an  opinion 
whiek  has  been  generally  followed,  but  which  the  slwhtest 
attentiflo  to  the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators  is  sufficient 
to  disprove.  Vid.  Iioc.  Orat  Areopag.  Lysias  adv.  An- 
docid. p.  108.  ot  Andocid.  Orat.  I.  pTslS.  The  oath  to 
wfaidi  Socrates  aDodes  in  Xenophon*s  Apology,  e.  iv.  can 
only  apply  to  the  HeUsa.  It  is  rocitad  at  length  by  De- 
QMMtbeoes,  Orat  oont  Timoerat. 


tunately  cursed  with  ambition,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  gratify  it  at  the  expense  of  his  feelings 
and  his  principles,  and  can  attain  general  favour 
only  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  deserve  it. 
Uncomplying  integrity  will  meet  with  derision; 
and  wisdom,  disdaining  artifice,  will  grovel  in 
obscurity,  while  those  alone  will  reach  £ame,  or 
fortune,  or  honour,  who,  though  endowed  with 
talents  just  beyond  mediocrity,  condescend  to 
flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  theinanners,  gra- 
tify the  pride,  or  adopt  the  resentments,  of  an 
insolent  populace. 

The  superior  Aiind  of  Socrates  wa/a  .incapa- 
ble of  such  mean  compliances.  W.  'called 
to  make  his  defence,  he  honestly  ack  fledged 
that  he  himself  was  much  afiected  I  >  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  his  adversaries  ,  though, 
in  truth,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  they 
had  said  nothing  to  the  purpose.^  He  then  ob- 
served, that  the  fond  partiality  of  his  friend 
Chierephon,  haying  asked  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whether  any  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates  ? — 
the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest 
of  men.  In  order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that 
god,  whose  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he 
had  conversed  with  w^ty  distinction  of  per- 
sons, most  eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding 
that  they  universally  pretended  to  know  many 
things  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  began 
to  suspect,  that  in  this  circumstance  he  excelled 
them,  since  he  pretended  to  no  sort  of  knov^« 
ledge  of  which  he  was  not  really  mastw. 
What  he  did  know,  he  freely  communicated, 
striying,  to  the  utmost,  to  render  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens more  yirtuous  and  more  happy ;  an  em- 
ployment to  which  he  believed  himself  called 
by  the  god,  ^  whese  authority  I  respect,  Athe- 
nians !  still  more  than  yours." 

The  judges  were  seized  with  indignation  at 
this  firm  language  from  a  roan  capitally  accused, 
from  whom  they  expected,  that  according  to 
the'  usual  practice,  he  would  have  brought  his 
wife  and  children  to  intercede  for  him  by  their 
teais,^  or  eyen  have  employed  the  elaborate 
discourse  which  his  friend  Lysias,  the  orator, 
had  composed  for  his  defence;  a  discourse  alike 
fitted  to  detect  calumny,  and  to  excite  compas- 
sion. But  Socrates,  who  considered  it  as  a  far 
greater  misfortune  to  commit,  than  to  suflTer  an 
injustice,  declared,  that  he  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing his  fame,  and  unworthy  hL  character,  to 
employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of  ah  inno- 
cent and  usefiil  life.  Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
falsely  charged  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  eyil, 
the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part  he  imagined 
that  he  should  have  no  reason  for  sorrow  at 
beinf^  delivered  from  the  inconyeniences  of  old 
age,  which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at 
being  commanded  to  quit  life^  while  his  mind, 


4  The  simplicity  of  the  original  is  inimitable— X»i  t«< 
MXi|9jf  Y*t  "f  "^€  itror,  evfiv  npntMO-i,   PluL  AdoI. 

5  TiMee  cik«nmstaoces,  which  are  meotioBed  both  by 
Xenopbon  and  Plato,  prove  that  Socrates  wss  tried  before 
a  popular  tribunsl.  it  is  well  known  that  the  Areopsgus 
rigorously  proycribod  all  such  undue  methods  of  biasriag  the 
indgaaent  -and  sedocing  Uie  passions.  Vid.  DemosCh.  in 
Near,  et  ArintocraL  iEschia.  in  Timarch.  Lueian.  Hecn»< 
tin.  et  Isocrat.  Axeopag. 

6  Xonophon  says,  that  he  writes  Soerates*  Defooce,  afis^ 
■0  Buiny  othsn»  who  had  already  aseuted  that  task 
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still  active  and  vigorous,  was  likely  to  leave  be- 
hind him  the  most  agreeabie  impressioii  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  iriends. 

The  firm  magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  not 
alter  the  resolution  of  his  judges ;  yet  such  is 
the  ascendancy  of  virtue  over  the  worst  of 
minds,  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority 
of  only  three  voices.^  The  court  then  com- 
manded him,  agreeably  to  a  principle  which 
betrays  the  true  spirit  of  democraticiU  tyranny, 
to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself, 
and  to  name  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  him.  The  punishment,  said  Socra- 
tes, which  I  deserve  for  having  spent  my  whole 
life  in  endeavouring  to  render  my  fellow  citizens 
wiser  and  better,  and  particularly  in  striving  to 
iilspiito  the  Athenian  youth  with  the  love  of 
justice  and  temperance,  is  ^*  To  be  maintained, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  in  the  Pryta- 
n«um ;  an  honour  due  to  me,  rather  than  to 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  since  as  far  as 
depended  on  me,  I  have  made  my  countrymen 
more  happy  in  reii^i(y;  theyonly  in  a/]ipearatu;e.'' 
Provoked  by  this  observation,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the  judges  pro- 
ce^ed  to  pass  sentence,  and  condemned  Socra- 
tes to  drink  hemlock.* 

This  atrocious  injusticcr  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  most 
of  whom  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court ; 
but  it  awakened  no  other  passion  in  the  illus- 
trious sage  than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  pre- 
judices of  the  Athenians.  He  then  addressed 
that  part  of  the  court  who  had  been  favourable 
to  him,  or  rather  to  themselves,  since  they  had 
aroided  the  misfortune  of  passing  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, which  would  have  disgraced  and  imbit- 
tered  the  latest  moment  of  their  lives.  ^  He 
considered  them  as  friends  with  whom  he  would 
willingly  converse  for  a  moment,  upon  the  event 
which  hiad  happened  to  him,  before  he  was  sum- 
moned to  death.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  prosecution,  an  tmusnal  circumstanoe,  he 
observed,  had  attended  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  every  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  trial.  The  dcsmon,  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  had  ever  been. so  watchful 
to  restrain  him,  when  he  prepared  to  say  or  do 
any  thing  improper  or  hurtful,  had  never  once 
withheld  him,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
this  affair,  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclination.  For  this  reason  he,  was  apt  to 
suspect  that  the  fate  which  the  court  had 
decreed  him,  although  they  meant  it  for  an  evil, 
was  to  him  a  real  good.  If  to  die  was  only  to 
change  the  scene,  must  it  not  be  an  advantage  to 
remove  from  these  pretended  judges  to  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  other  real  judges,  who, 
through  their  love  of  justice,  had  been  exalted 
by  the  divinity  to  this  important  function  of 
government  ?  What  delight  to  live  and  converse 
with  the  immortal  heroes  and  poets  of  antiquity! 
It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends!  to  be  of  good 
comfort  with  regard  to  death,  since  no  evil,  in 
life  or  death,  can  befall  virtuous  men,  whose 
true  interest  is  ever  the  concern  of  heaven.  For 

m 

etifficient  ikUl  and  fidelity,  in  order  to  illoBtrato  one  point 
much  inilsted  on  by  Socrates,  "  That  it  -wan  bettor  fur  him 
to  die  than  to  live.**    Xcnopfa.  Apol.  $ub  init. 
7  Plato  Apol.  8  Ibid. 


niy  part  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  fyt  me 
to  die  than  to  live,  and  therefore  am  not  offended 
with  my  judges.  I  entreat  you  all  to  behave 
towards  my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  years  of 
reason,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceasing  to 
blame  ahd  accuse  them,  when  they  prefer  wealth 
or  pleasure,  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue.  If  they  think 
highly  of  their  own  merit,  while  in  fact  it  is  of 
little  value,  reproach  them  severely,  Athenians  I 
as  I  have  done  you.  By  so  doing  you  will 
behave  justly  to  me  and  to  my  sons.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  part.  I  go  to  die,  you  to 
live ;  but  which  is  best,  none  but  the  divinity 
knows."9 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  So*- 
crates  should  have  believed  the  events  of  his 
extraordinary  life,  and  especially  its  concluding 
scene,  to  be  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a 
particular  providence.^o  Every  circumstance 
conspired  to  evince  his  unalterable  firmness, 
and  display  his  inimitable  virtue.  It  happened, 
before  the  day  of  his  trial,  that  the  high-priest 
had  crowned  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
annually  sent  to  Delos,  to-  commemorate  by 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo,  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and 
the  happy  deliverimce  of  Athens  from  a  dis- 
graceful tribute.'^  This  ceremony  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  festival,  which  ended 
with  the  return  of  the  vessel ;  and,  during  the 
intervening  time,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  Apollo,  it  was  not  lawful  to  inflict 
any  capital  punishment.  Contrarjr  winds  pro- 
tracted the  ceremony  thirty  days,  during  which 
Socrates  lay  in  prison,  and  in  fetters.  His 
friends  daily  viqited  him,  repairing,  at  the  dawn, 
to  the  prison  giite,  and  impatiently  waiting  till 
it  opened.  Their  conversation  turned  on  the 
same  subjects  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them;  but  afforded  not  that  pure  unmixed 
pleasure  which  they  usually  derived  from  the 
company  of  Socrates.  It  occasioned,  however, 
nothing  of  that  gloom  which  is  naturally  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  a  friend  under  sentence 
of  death.  They  felt  a  certain  pleasing  melan- 
choly, a  mixed  sensation  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
for  which  no  language  has  assigned  a  name.^^ 

When  the  fatal  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  Snnhim,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  the 
Pineus,  Crito,   the   most  confidential  of  the 


9  Plato  Apol.  Bub  fin. 

10  According  to  Plato  nothing  happened  in  this  tranpao- 
tlon  «vcv  BiKti  ftotfiti.  Plat.  Apol.'  YeC  in  the  Phfedo. 
sub.  init.  ho  anyw,  ruxn  T15  «wt»,  «  E^ix^ sti$  »  (tvviCk.  But 
Tv^n  here  refers  not  to  tbe  cause,  but  to  the  effect;  not  to 
blind  chance,  but  to  an  unaeeountabledispoittion  of  events 
produced  bj  a  particular  interposition  of  the  divinity.  In 
this  gonse  the  word  is  used  not  only  by  philoiophera  but 
orators,  particularly  Demosthenes,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

11  See  p.  18. 

13  This  is  admirably  described  by  Plato :  Akkm  «rix»«( 
MTorovTi/Koi  jr«9o5  jrM^nv,  ««<  T*f  u^Uf  «?•<«■»« — «*"'  "»■« 
Tjji  nJoviis  Tvyxt*('»/*ifrt  ofiov  x»i  r^(  Xws-jfff.  The  foUow- 
ing  circumstances  are  inimitable:  Kai  Turxfc  «i  ir»f9vT$i 
rXi^Hf  Ti  ouT«  fiixti^i9«,  jrOTi  ftit  viX.wvti;,  ihoti  «t 
iaxfVfvOTti'  11$  St  ISA*'-""  Si»Qt^ovTaif  Asro>.>.»JofO{"  o<a-da( 
ym(  T9V  urifai  xai  rOf  r^ 070v  svtsu.  Phicdo.  vUf.  C.  ii« 
Bocrates  alone  felt  none  of  these  sensations ;  but  as  Mon- 
taigne, who  had  seized  his  true  character,  says,  Et  qui  ne 
reconnoissc  en  luy,  non  sulement  de  la  fermetd  et  de  la  con- 
stance  (c'etoit  son  assiotto  ordinaire  quo  cellela)  mais  je  ns 
scay  quel  contentument  nouyeau  et  une  aliegresse  eiUou6« 
en  60:1  propos  et  fac'ons  dornicrcs. 
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4ifcit^  of  Socrates,!  first  bronglit  the  meUm- 
cfaoUy  intelligence;  and,  moTed  by  the  near 
danger  of  his  admired  friend,  rentured  to  pro- 
ptose  a  clandestine  escape,  showing  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  his  keepers. 
This  unmanly  proposal,  which  nothing  but  the 
undistinguishing  ardour  of  friendship  could 
excuse,  Socrates  answered  in  a  rein  of  plea- 
santry, which  showed  the  perfect  freedom  of 
his  mind,  "  In  what  countj^,  O  Crito !  can  1 
escape  death  ?  where  shall  I  fly  to  elude  this 
irrevocable  doom,  passed  on  all  human  kind  ?'' 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, but  his  affectionate  and  zealous 
admirer,  who  said,  *^That  what  grieved  him 
bey<md  measure  was,  that,  such  a  man  should 
perish  unjustly,*'  he  replied,  stroking  the  head 
of  his  friend,  ^  And  would  you  be  less  grieved, 
O  ApoUo^rus!  were  I  deserving  of  death  ?"^ 
When  his  friends,  and  Crito  especially,  insisted, 
^  That  it  would  be  no  less  ungeiierous  than  im- 
prudent, in  compliance  with  the  hasty  resolu- 
tion of  a  malignant  or  misguided  multitude,  to 
render  his  wife  a  widow,  his  children  orphans, 
his  disciples  for  ever  miserable  and  forlorn,  and 
conjured  him,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  save  a 
life  so  inestimably  precious;"  Socrates  assumed 
a  tone  more  serious,  recalled  the  maxims  which 
he  professed,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
ever  inculcated,  *-*•  That  how  unjustly  soever  we 
were  treated,  it  could  never  be  our  interest  to 
practice  injustice;  much  less  to  retort  the  in- 
juries of  our  parents  or  our  country ;  and  to 
teach,  by  our  example,  disobedience  to  the 
laws."  The  strength  of  his  arguments,  and 
still  more,  the  unalterable  firioness  and  cheerful 
serenity  that  appeared  in  his  looks,  words,  and 
actions,^  silenced  the  struggling  emotions  of  his 
disciples.  -The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their 
souls ;  they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  with  a  firm  purpose  to  see 
their  master  earlier  than  usual  on  the  fatal 
morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prison-gate,  they  were 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (so 
the  delicacy  of  Athens  styled  the  executioners  of 
pubhc  justice)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates, 
and  announced  to  him  his  death  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  They  had  not  waited  long, 
when  they  were  desired  to  enter.  They  found 
Socrates  just  relieved  from  the  weight  of  his 
bonds,  attended  by  his  wife  Xantipp^,  who 
bore  in  her  arms  his  infant  son«  At  their  ap- 
pearance, she  exclaimed,  "Alas!  Socrates,  here 
cdme  your  friends,  whom  you  for  the  last  time 
behold,  and  who  for  the  last  time  behold  you!" 
Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  desired  some  one  to 
conduct  her  home.  She  departed,  beating  her 
breast,  and  lamenting  witli  that  clamorous  sor- 
row natural  to  her  sex^  and  her  character. 

Socrates,  mean  while,  reclining  on  the  couch 
with  his  usual  composure,  drew  his  leg  towards 
him,  and  gently  rubbing  tHe  part  which  had 


1  Findinur  Socratot  io  a  profound  iiieep,  be  reposed  falm- 
•elf  bv  hi*  Bide  till  he  awoke.    Flat  ibid. 

2  Xenoph.  et  Plat.  ibid. 

Xenoph.  Apol. 

4  io»<r«r  T«  »«!  xojTTo/iiirTu  I  and  a^  little  above,  "oi» 
»in*«5««-i  m  y«y»«xif .'*  PbaMlo,  BecU'iiL 


been,  galled  by  the  fetters,  remarked  the  woa^t 
derfnl  connection  between  what  men  call  plea- 
sure, and  its  opposite,  pain.  The  one  'sensa- 
tion, he  observed  (as  just  happened  to  his  leg 
afler  being  delivered  from  the  smart  of  the 
irons,)  was  generally  followed  by  ti|e  other. 
Neither  of  them  could  long  exist  apart ;  they 
are  seldom  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  whoever 
feels  the  one,  may  be  sure  that  he  will  soon  feel 
the  other.  "  I  think,  that  had  ^sop  the  fabulist 
made  this  reflection,  he  would  have  said,  that 
the  divinity,  desirous  to  reconcile  these  opposite 
natures,  but  finding  the  design  impracticable, 
had  at  least  joined  their  summits ;  for  which 
reason  pleasure  has  ever  since  dragged  pain 
after  it,  and  pain  pleasure." 

The  mention  of  JEsop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the 
Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently 
had  with  Euenus  of  Pares,  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  then  resident  in  Athens.'  The  poet  asked 
Cebes,  '•^  Why  his  master,  who  had  ne.ver  before 
addicted  himself  to  poetry,  should  sinoe  his  con- 
finement have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and 
turned  into  verse  several  of  ^sop's  fables  ?" 
The  Theban  seixed  the  present  opportunity  to 
satisfy  himself  in  this  particular,  and  to  acquire 
such  information  as  might  satisfy  Euenus,  who, 
he  assured  Socrates,  would  certainly  repeat  his 
question.  The  illustrious  sage,  whose  inimita- 
ble virtues  were  all  tinged,  or  rather  brightened^ 
by  enthusiasm,  desired  Cebes  to  tell  Euenns, 
"  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  rival  him,  or 
with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry  (for  that,  he 
knew,  would  not  be  easy,)  that  he  had  begun 
late  in  life  this  new  pursuit.  He  bad  attempted 
it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate,  which 
frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to  culti- 
vate music.  He  had,  therefore,  fifst  applied  to 
philosophy, thinking  that  the  greatest  music; 
but  since  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  try  likewise  the  popular  mu- 
sic, lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part  be  omitted, 
which  the  gods  had  enjoined  him.  For  this 
reason,  he  had  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
whose  festival  was  now  celebrating ;  and  net 
being  himself  a  mytliologist,  had  Torsified  such 
fables  of  £sop  as  happened  most  readily  to  occur 
to  his  memory.  TeU  this  to  Euenus-^-bid  him 
farewell ;  and  farther,  that  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
follow  me ;  for  I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to-day ; 
so  the  Athenians  have  ordered  it." 

The  last  words  introduced  an  important  con- 
versation concerning  suicide,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Socrates  maintained,  tha;t 
though  it  was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die 
than  to  live,  because  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  happier  in  a  future  than 
in  the  present  state  of  existence,  yet  it  could 
never  be  allowable  for  him  to  perish  by  hie  own 
hand,  or  even  to  lay  down  life  without  a  suffi- 
cient motive,  such  as  that  which  influenced 
himself,  a  respectful  submission  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  This  interesting  discussion  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Socrates 
encouraged  his  disciples  not  to  spare  his  opi- 
nions from  delicacy  to  his  present  situation. 
Those  who  were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to 


5  Tbe  following  narrative,  to  the  death  of  SocratCf,  is 
entirely  borrowed  from  the  Phedo,  to  which  it  ia  thersfer* 
uiuMceMary  at  over  j  moment  to  refer. 
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Senerere.  £iitwiikmg  his  hand  in  the  long 
air  of  Phndo,  ^  These  beaatiAU  locks,  mj  dear 
Fhcedo,  yoa  will  this  day  eat  off  ;<  bat  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  woald  not  again  allow  them  to 
grow,  but  make  a  row  (as  &ie  Argives  did  in 
a  matter  of  infinitely  less  moment)  never  to  re- 
aome  the  wonted  ornament  of  my  beaaty,  un- 
til I  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.'' 

The  argument  of  Socrates  convinced  and 
consoled  his  disciples,  as  they  have  often  done 
the  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeeding  times. 
**  Those  who  had  adorned  their  minds  with  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised 
the  vain  ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the 
body,  could  never  regret  their  separation  from 
this  terrestrial  companion.  And  now,"  oon- 
tinued  he,  in  the  language  of  tragedy,  ^^the 
destined  hoar  summons  me  to  death ;  it  is  al- 
most time  to  bathe,  and  surely  it  will  be  better 
that  I  myself,  befi>re  I  drink  Uie  poison,  should 
perform  this  ceremony,  than  occasion  unneces^ 
aary  trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am  dead." 
•^So  let  it  bto,"  said  Crito ;  ^'bnt  first  inform  us, 
Bocrates,  in  what  we  can  do  you  pleasure,  re- 
■peeting  your  chUdrdn,  or  any  other  conoetn." 
•» Nothing  new,  O  Crito!  but  what  I  have  al« 
ways  told  yoxu  By  consulting  your  own  hap- 
piness, yott  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard  to 
my  childrMi,  to  me,  wid  to  all  mankind ;  al- 
though you  bind  not  younelvei  by  any  new 
promise.  But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue, which  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  explain, 
you  will  benefit  neither  my  children,  nor  any 
vrith  whom  you  live,  although  you  should  now 
■wear  to  the  contrary."  Crito  then  aiAed  him, 
**•  How  he  chose  to  be  buried  f "  ** As  you  please, 
provided  I  dont  escape  you."  Saying  this,  he 
smiled,  adding,  that  as  to  his  bodp^  they  might 
bury  it  as  seemed  most  decent,  and  most  suita- 
ble to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
uocompanied  only  by  Crito ;  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
be  had  bathed  and  dressed,  his  sons  (one  grown 
Up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  female 
relations,' were  admitted  to  hint.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then 
returned  to  his  disciples  near  tun-set,  for  he 
tarried  long  within.  Before  he  had  time  to  be- 
gin any  new  subject,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
entered,  and  standing  near  Socrates,  ^  I  can-' 
not,"  said  he,  ^aecuse  you,  O  Soorates !  of  the 
rage  and  execrations  too  often  vented  against 
me  by  those  here  confined,  to  whom,  by  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates,  I  announce  that  it  is 
time  to  drink  the  poison,  four  fortitude,  mild- 
ness, and  generosity,  exceed  all  that  I  have 
ever  witnoned  ;■  even  now  I  know  you  pardon 
me,  since  I  act  by  compulsion ;  and  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my  message. 


5  Tbe  ewemooy  of  cutting  off  the  hair  at  fanerali  was 
mentioaed  above,  p.  217,  wfore  the  traoMcUoo  of  the  Ai- 
^retk|a]ladad  to  in  the  text,  ii  related. 

6  The  •ixi(«i  yv¥in*is  of  Plato.  Thia  exprc88ion*ioeiiu 
to  have  given  rite  to  tlie  abrard  fahle,  that  Socrates  had 
two  wiTea,  mentioned  by  Diogenee  Laettiu»,  and  others ; 
and  the  abenid  explication  orthat  irregalaritv,  "that  the 
Athenians,  after  the  pestilence,  had  allowed  polvgam; 
at  least  bifamy,  to  repair  the  ravagee  of  thai  dr< 
malady." 


farewell,  and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  possible."  At  these  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  death, 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  turning  from  Socrates, 
went  out  The  latter  following  him  with  his 
eye,  replied,  ^And  you  also,  farewell ;  as  to  me, 
I  shall  obey  your  instructions."  Then  looking 
at  his  disciplta,  ^How  truly  polite,"  said  he, 
^  is  the  man  !  ^  During  my  confinement,  he  of- 
ten visited  and  conversed  with  me;  and  now, 
how  generously  does  he  lament  my  death  I  But 
let  the  poison  be  brought,  that  we  may  obey 
his  orders." 

Crito  then  iaid,  •« Still,  O  Socrates!  there  is 
time;  the  nun  still  brightens  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Maiiy  hkve  I  known,  whb  have 
drank  the  poison  Ute  in  the  night,  after  a  Iozuf^ 
rious  supper  and  generous  wines,  and  lastly^ 
after  ei^oying  the  embraces  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  enamottred.>  But  hasten  not ;  it  is 
yet  time."  ^  With  good  reason,"  said  Socmtes, 
these  perioHs  did  what  yon  say,  becanae  th^ 
believed  thereby  to  be  gainers ;  and  with  good 
reason  I  shall  act  otherwise^  because  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  I  should  gain  nothing  but  ridicule 
by  an  over-anxious  solicitude  for  life,  when  it  i< 
just  ready  to  leave  me."  Crito  then  made  a 
sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  he  went,  ground 
the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  wai 
to  administer  it.  Socrates  perceiving  his  arri- 
val, **Tell  mo,"  said  he,  **for  you  are  experi* 
enced  in  such  matters,  what  have  I  to  do?" 
Nothing  further  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment 
till  your  limbs  feel  heavy;  then  repoee  your- 
self on  the  couch."  Socrates  then  tiUdng  the 
cup  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  with  ine& 
fable  serenity,  *^  Say,  as  to  this  beverage,  is  it 
lawful  to  employ  any  pvt  of  it  in  libation  .^"  The 
other  replied,  ^  There  is  no  more  than  what  itf 
proper  to  drink."  **But  it  •is  proper,"  res- 
joined  ^ocrates,  ^and  necessary,  if  we  would 
perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods  that  our 
passage  hence  may  be  fortnnatel"  i9o  saving, 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  dnmk  the 
poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Mln* 
gUng  gentleness  with  authority,  he  stilled  the 
noisy  lamentations  of  his  friends,  eaying,  that 
in  order  to  Avoid  such  unmanly  complaintfe,  ht 
had  before  dismiaaed  the  women.  Am  the  poi* 
■on  began  to  gain  his  vit&ls,  he  uncovered  hii 
face,  and  said  to  Crito,  ^  We  owe  a  cock'  to 
^Uculapius;  sacrifice  it,  and  neglect  it  not" 
Crito  asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to 
command  ?  But  he  made  no  repfy.  A  little 
after,  he  was^  in  Agony — ^Crito  shut  Us  eyes* 
Thus  died  Socrates;  whom,  his  disciples  de- 
clared, they  could  never  cease  to  remember, 
nor  remembering,  cease  to  admire.  ^^If  any 
man,"  says  Xenophon  inimitably,  *^  if  any  man, 
a  lover  of  virtue,  ever  found  a  more  profitable 
companion  than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  the 
happiest  of  human  kind.''^ 

The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no- 


7  O  rnvSgatir^g^  the  term  for  the  executioner. 

8  Huyyuofjuveui  y*  iviovc  m9  •»  rvxmvt  I9^t9v/tp99r$f, 

Fhsd.  c.  xlviii.    What  an  extraordinary  {MCfure  of  Athe- 
nian mannen ! 

9  Plato  speaks  tHth  eqnal  feeling,  or  rather  enthuiasm. 
X«<  ynf  T«  fuft¥^r9t^^^  »«*  hvtov  Ktyrrum  ««»»^  mKKtm 
«i»eu«VTflfy  t/(4(y«  Mill  wmvrmw  jflirftv.    Plusa*  ClL, 
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whAre  more  Uiiiform  than  in  the  history  of 
Atheni.     The  fkctitioue  reeentment   excited 
against  Socratae  by  such  improbable  calumnies, 
as  even  those  who  were  the  readiest  to  receive 
and  to  disseminate,  could  never  seriously  believe, 
extended  itself  with  rapidity  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.    But  fortunately  for  the 
interest  of  letters  and  humanity,  the  endemic 
contagion  was  confined  within  the  Athenian 
frontiers.    Plato,  Antisthenes,  ^schines,  Crito- 
bulus,  and  other  Athenians^,  wisely  eluded  a 
storm  which  they  had  not  strength  to  resist. 
Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their  fellow- 
disciples,  Simmias,   Cebes,  and  Phsdondiu: 
othen  found  protection  in  Mes^ar*  O'om  Euclid 
and  Terpsion.    This  persecuubn  of  philosophy, 
however,  was  accidental  and  transient.    Min- 
-    gled  sentiments  of  pity,  shame,  and  resentment, 
soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  popular  fury, 
which  raged  with  more  destructive,  yet  far 
joster  cruelty,  against  th^  accusers  and  judges 
of  Socrates.  >    Many  were  driven  into  exile; 
many  were  put  to  death ;  several  perished  in 
despair,  by  their  own  hands.    The  illustrious 
sage  was  honoured  by  signal  monuments  of 
f     puolic  admiration  ;3  his  fame,  like  the  hardy 
oak,  derived  vigour  from  years  ;>  and  increased 
from  age  to  age,  till  the  superstition  of  the 
Athenians  at  length  worshipped,  as  a  god,^  him 
whom  their  injustice  condemned  as  a  criminal. 
The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours 
of  Sdcrates,  all  conspired  to  animate  the  affec- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  zeal^  of  his  disciples. 
Their  nfxmber  had  been  great  in  his  lifetime : 
it  became  greater  after  his  death;  since  those 
who  followed,  and  those  who  rejected  his  doc- 
trines, alike  styled  themselves  Socratic  philoso- 
phen.    His  name  was  thus  adopted  and  pro- 
faned by  many  sects,  who,  while  they  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  universally  changed, 
exaggereted,  or  perverted  the  tenets  of  their 
common  master.   Among  the  genuine  followers 
of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  as  wiU  appear  hereaf- 
ter, unqnestionably  merits  the  first  place.   Plato 
oomes  next,  yet  separated  l)y  a  long  interval. 
In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Cebes  the 
Thebanv  .SsQhines,  CritO,  and  Simon,  Athe- 
-  nians.     The  table  of  Cebes,  which  hsj^  been 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  contains  a  beau- 
tiful and  aflfecting  picture  of  human  life,  de- 
lineated with  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illu- 
aunated  by  the  splendour  of  sentiment   Three 
remaining  dialogues  of  iEsehines  breathe  the 
same  soblime  spirit,  and  abound  in  irresistible 
penuasions  to  virtue:  ^^Th&t  happiness  is  at^< 
tained,  not  by  gratifying,  but  bv  moderating 
the  passions;  that  he  alone  is  rich  and  power- 
ful, whose  faculties  exceed  his  desires;  that 
virtue  is  true  wisdom,  and  being  attended  with 
the  only  secure  happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  present  life,  must,  according  to  the  unal- 
terable laws  of  Providence,  be  crowned  with 
immortal  felicity  hereafter." 

1  Platarch.  de  Invid.  p.  538. 

9  StatiML  dtars,  even  a  ehftpd  cafled  Soerateioa.  Vide 
Biogmi.  in  Socrat 

3  Crafcit  oeculto,  reliit  arbor,  vto 

Fama  HaroeBi Horace. 

4  Or  rather  ai  a  demi-god ;  bat  tbe  bonndariea  were  not 
vti^  aeeurately  ascertained, -though  thai  ia  attempted  by 
Acriaa,  in  Expedit  Alexand.  1.  iv.  p.  80 


The  remains  of  Cebet  ami  .fischines^  and  far 
more,  as  will  ypear  in  the  sequel,  the  copiona 
writings  of  Plate  and  Zenophon,  may  enable 
us  to  discriminate  the  philosophy  of  Socntes^ 
from  that  of  the  various  sects  who  misrepre- 
sented or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  sects  belongs  not  to  the  period 
of  history  now  under  our  review.  But  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  bj 
the  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Euclid  of  Megara«  PhsMio  of  EUs,  Aris- 
tippus  of  Cyren^,  Antisthenes  of  Athens.  The 
two  fint  restored  tbe  captions  logic  of  the 
sophists;  Aristippus  embraced  their  licentious 
morality.  WhUe  the  schools  of  Elis  and  Me- 
gara  studied  to  confound  the  understanding, 
thai  of  Cyren^  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
Antisthenes  set  himself  to  oppose  these  perni- 
cious sects,  deriding  the  refined  subtleties  of  the 
sceptics,  and  disdaining  the  mean  pleasures  of 
the  Epicureans.^  To  prefer  the  mind  to  the 
body,  duty  to  interest,  and  virtue  to  pleasure, 
were  the  great  lefsons  of  Antisthenes.  Yet 
this  sublime  pbfloeophy  he  carried  to  extrava- 
gance,^ affecting  not  only  to  moderate  and  go- 
vern, but  to  silence  and  extirpate  the  passions^ 
and  declaring  bodily  pleasure  not  only  un- 
worthy of  pursuit,  but  a  -thing  carefully  to  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of 
evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life  deceived  not 
the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The  sage  could 
discern,  that  no  small  share  of  spiritual  pride 
lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antisthenes. 

While  philosophy,  true  or  false,  thus  flourish- 
ed in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  over 
the  imitative  arts,  which  continued,  during  half 
A   ^  a  century  of  perpetual  wars   and 

431-1404  revolutions,  to  be  cultivated  with 
equal  assiduity  and  success.  The 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Phidias  were 
Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of  the 
isle  of  Pares.  They  contended  for  the  prize 
of  sculpture  in  their  respective  statues  of  V^e^ 
nus ;  and  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  too  partially 
decided  in  favour  of  their  count^man.  Ago- 
racritus, unwilling  that  his  nArk  should  remain 
in  a  city  where  it  had  baet  with  so  little  justice, 
sold  it  to  the  borough  of  Rhamnus.  There  it 
was  beh^d  with  admiration,  and  soon  passed 
for  a  production  of  Phidias^  himself.  The 
sculptor  Cteselaus  excelled  in  heroes.  He  chose 
noble  subjects,  and  still  farther  ennobled  them 
by  his  art^  His  contemporary  Patroclee  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  statues  of  Olympic 
victors,  and  particularly  of  celebrated  wrestlers. 

5  I  anticipate  these  namea.  The  leeptictem  of  Pyrrho, 
o  will  be  explained  hereafler.  arooe  from  the  quibbling 
■ophisma  of  the  schoola  of  Eiit  and  Mecara.  Epicurus, 
having  adopted  and  refined  the  selfish  philofiophy  of  Ari&- 
tippui,  had  the  honour  of  diitingoishing  by  hia  name,  tbe 
Epicurean  sect. 

6  His  follower,  Dio^nea,  aa  will  appear  in  the  aeqac), 
pushed  this  cxtraTagance  still  further.  They  both  tau^ 
in  the  suburb  of  Athena  called  the  C3rnoaarg«s,  ftom  which 
they  and  their  disciples  Were  called  Cynics.    In  a  subsc- 

Suent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  explained,  bow  the 
'ynical  philosophy  gave  rise  to  Stoicism,  so  sailed,  because 
Zeno  and  his  followers  tanght  at  Athens  io  tbe  **8toa 
poecile,"  the  painted  portico. 

7  Vid.  Suia.  et  Uosycfa.  voc.  r«Mi^vf. 

8  Plin.  1.  XXXV. 
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Amkled  by  Canachns,  he  made  the  gfaatest 
work  mentioned  during  the  period  now  under 
our  review,  thiity-one  figures  of  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  respective  commanders  of  the  se- 
veral cities  or  republics,  who,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lysandcr,  obtained  the  memorable 
victory  of  Mgos  Potamos.  They  were  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with 
the  statue  of  Lysander  himself,  crowned  by 
Neptune.  Inferior  artists^  were  employed  to 
copy  the  statues  of  various  divinities,  dedicated 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  by  the 
Lacedemonian  conqueror. 

It  appears  not,  however,  that,  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  any  new  style  was  attempt- 
ed either  in  sculpture  or  painting.  The  artists 
of  that  period  contented  themselves  with  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  predecessors. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  *mu8ic  and 
poetry ;  but  eloquence,  on  the  contrary,  receiv- 
ed a  new  form,  and  flourishing  amidst  the  tu- 
mults of  war  and  the  contentions  of  active  life, 
produced  that  concise,  rapid,  and  manly  cha- 
raeter  of  composition  which  thenceforth  distin- 
guished the  Attic  writers.  The  works  of  Ho- 
mer, Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  left  few  laurels  to 
be  gained  by  their  successors.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  excel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival  them. 
Great  genius  was  required  to  start,  without  dis- 
grace, in  a  career  where  such  candidates  had 
ran.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  commonly 
disdains  imitation ;  and  the  first  poetical  prizes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  ani- 
mation and  vigour  of  their  own  powers,  natu- 
rally directed  them  to  objects  which  possessed 
the  charms  of  novelty,  and  promised  the  hope 
of  excellence. 

Even  in  prosaic  composition  the  merit  and 
fame  of  Herodotus  and  DemocritU8>o  (not  to 
mention  authors  more  ancient)  opposed  very 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  their 
successors.  In  a  work  no  less  splendid  than 
important,  the  father  of  profane  history  had 
deduced  the  transactions  between  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  from  the  earliest  accounts  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war ;  a  work  in- 
cluding the  history  of  many  centuries,  and 
comprehending  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires of  the  ancient  world.  Thb  extensive 
subject  was  handled  with  order  and  dignity. 
The  episodes  were  ingeniously  interwoven  with 
the  principal  action.  The  various  parts  of  the 
narrative  were  so  skilfuUy  combined,  that  they 
mutually  reflected  light  on  each  other.  Geo- 
graphy, manners,  reUgion,  laws,  and  arts,  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  earliest  of  historians  agrees 
more  nearly,  as  to  the  design  and  form  of  his 
undertaking,  with  the  enlightened  writers  of 
the  present  century,  than  any  historical  author 
in  the  long  aeries  of  intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind ; 

9  8e«  their  names  io  Paiuan.  L  x.  p.  dSS,  ,et  Mq. 

10  Itaqae  video  vie un  ene  noanallb  Platonit  et  Demo- 
eriti  kwationeinj  etui  abeit  a  rerra,  tamea  qaod  incitatim 
ftrator,  et  elarMrimia  verbonun  lomiDibus  atatUTj  potiiu 
Doflma  potaDdam,  quAm  ctHnicoram  poetaram.  Cioero  ad 
M.  Bratum  Orator,  c.  xx.  See  abo  de  Orator.  1.  i.  c.  xl.  I( 
i«  injpoenble  to  read  Lucrvtioi,  without  faaeyin;,  if  we  re- 
eolleet  Cioero*a^ritieianifl  oo  Democrttns,  tuit  we  are  p»> 
meinc  the  looc  Mst  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 


natural,  flowhig,  persuasive ;  lofty  on  great  oc- 
sions,*^  afiecting  in  scenes  of  distress,^^  perspi- 
cuous in  narration,  animated  in  description. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  affected  to  call 
them,  subsequent  experience  has  proved  the 
reality ;  modern  dfteOveries  and  voyages  seem 
purposely  directed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a 
writer,  whom  Cicero"  dignifies  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Prince  of  Historians.  Of  other  won- 
drous tales  which  he  relates,  his  own  discern- 
ment showed  him  the  futihty.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature  he  rejects 
viith  scorn.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
^gepodes,  and  of  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  and 
of  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  fictions  which 
have  been  adopted,  however,  by  some  credulous 
writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
Herodotus  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
relate  what  he  had  heard,  not  always  to  be- 
fieve  what  he  related.'^  Having  travelled  into 
Egypt  and  the  east,  he  recouttls»  with  fidelity, 
the  reports  current  in  those  remote  countries. 
And  his  mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an 
extensive  view  of  men  and  manners,  lie  had 
learned  to  set  bounds  to  his  disbelief,  as  well 
as  to  his  credulity.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled that  the  fabulous  traditions,  in  which  he 
too  much  abounds,  give  the  air  of  ropianco  to 
his  history.  Though  forming,  comparatively, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work,  they  assume  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  when  invidiously  de- 
tached from  it.'<  It  thus  seems  as  if  this  most 
instructive  author  had  written  with  a  view  ra- 
ther to  amuse  the  fancy  than  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding. The  lively  grraces  of  his  diction 
tend  to  confirm  Uiis  supposition.  His  mode  of 
composition  may  be  regarded  as  the  intenne- 
diate  shade  between  epic  poetry  and  history. 
Neither  concise  nor  vehement,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  style  is  natural,  copious,  and  flow- 
ing ;i9  and  his  manner  throughout  breathes 
the  softness  of  Ionia,  rather  than  the  active 
contention  of  Athens. 


11  Loni^nuB  citei  u  an  example  of  the  •ublime.  Hero- 
dot.  1.  Yu.  c.  tx.  Tbe  whole  expedllion  of  Xerxes  u  writ- 
ten with  en  oleration  becominc  tbe  rabject 

19  See  the  aflectiof  Blorj  oi  Adrotue,  1.  i.  c.  xxxt. 

13  L.  il.  de  Orato». 

14  Eym  ft  o^nKtt  Ktyiivr'm  X.ty9fiiv»^irti6iT9tn  yi  /ni$ 
ev  wrnvrmiritri  o^iiXm.    Herodot.  1.  vii.  e.  cDi.  p.  433. 

15  The  reproaehee  which  Javeoal  (Satyr.  10.)  and  Pla  - 
larch  (in  his  treatiM  entitled  the  Haligniiy  of  Herodotue) 
make  to  thia  great  historian,  are  fatly  answered  by  Aldna 
Hanntios,  Camerarins,  and  Stephanos.  Plotareh,  forsooth, 
was  offended  that  his  countrvmen  made  so  bad  a  fi|[nre  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus.  I'he  critician  of  Dionysios  of 
Halicamassos,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  diacernment  than 
Plutarch/ does  ample  Justioe  to  tiie  father  of  history. 

16  Aristotle,  in  hisRllbtorio,  1.  ill.  ciz.  distinfaisbea  two 
kinds  of  style ;  the  continuous  and  the  periodic.  The  fiMr- 
mer  flows  on  without  interruption,  until  the  sense  is  com- 
plete. The  latter  is  divided  by  stops,  into  doe  proportions 
of  duration,  which  are  easily  felt  by  the  ear,  and  measured 
by  the  mind.  The  former  style  is  tiresome,  because  in  every 
thing  men  delight  to  see  the  end ;  even  racers,  when  they 
pass  the  goal,  are  quickly  out  of  breath.  Herodotus  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  continuous  style.  To  hie 
time  scarcely  anr  other  was  in  use ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
laid  aside.  So  nir  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather  unjust  to 
Herodotus,  since  many  parts  of  hia  work  are  samcieiitlj» 
adorned  by  periods,  altnongh  the  kwee  t^le  in  general  V>e* 
vails.  Bui  the  partiality  of  hie  oooBtrymao  Dionysim  ooob 
pletely  aveogei  tbe  wronga  of  Herodotus. 
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In  this  liffht  Hflrodotofl  appeared  to  the  Athe- 
niau  in  the  afe  immediately  eueceeding  his 
own.  At  the  Olympic  games  he  had  read  his 
work  with  oniveml  applause.  Thucydides, 
then  a  yoath,  wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder 
and  emulation.^  His  father  was  complimented 
on  the  generous  ardour  of  a  son,  whose  early 
inquietude  at  another's  fame  announced  a  cha- 
racter formed  for  great  designs  and  illustrious 
exertions.  But  Herodotus  had  pre-occupied  the 
subjects  best  adapted  to  historical  composition; 
and  it  wss  not  tiU  the  commencement  of  the 
memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  that 
Thucvdides,  amidst  4he  dangers  which  threat- 
ened nis  country,  rejoiced  in  a  theme  worthy  to 
exercise  the  genius,  and  call  forth  (he  whole 
vigour  of  an  historian.  From  the  breaking  out 
of  this  war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate 
setor,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greatest, 
the  most  obstinate,  and  important  that  had  ever 
been  carried  on.  He  began  therefore  to  collect, 
and  treasure  np,  such  materials  as  were  neces- 
sary for  describing  it ;  in  the  selection,  as  well 
as  in  the  distribution  of  which,  he  afterwards 
discovered  an  evident  purpose  to  rival  and  sur- 
pass Herodotus.  Too  much  indulgence  for  fic- 
tion had  disgraced  the  narrative  of  the  latter : 
Thucydides  professed  to  be  animated  purely  by 
the  love  of  truth.  ^  His  relation  was  not  in- 
tended to  deliffht  the  ears  of  an  Olvmpic  audi- 
ence. By  a  mithful  account  of  the  past,  he 
hoped  to  assist  his  readers  in  conjecturing  the 
future.  While  human  nature  remained  the 
same,  his  work  would  have  its  use,  being  buiH 
on  such  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlasting 
possession,  not  a  contentious  instrument  of  tem- 
porary applause.''^  The  execution  correspond- 
ed with  this  noble  design.  In  his  introductory 
discourse  he  runs  over  the  fabulous  ages  of 
Greece,  carefully  separating  the  ore  from  the 
dross.  In  speaking  of  Thrace,  he  touches,  with 
proper  brevity,  on  the  fable  of  Tereus  and 
Progne;'  and  in  describing  3iclly,  glances  at 
the  Cyclops  and  Lestrigons.  But  he  recedes, 
as  it  were,  with  disgust,  from  such  monstrous 
phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main 
purpose  of  bis  history.  In  order  to  render  it  a 
faithfVd  picture  of  the  times,  he  professes  to  re- 
late not  only  what  was  done,  but  what  was 
said,  by  inserting  such  speeches  of  statesmen 
and  generals  as  he  had  himself  heard,  or  as 
had  been  reported  to  him  by  others.  This  va- 
luable part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all  fu- 
ture hbtorians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners  on  the  other,  rendered  such  speeches 
saperfloous.  Eloquence  once  served  as  an  in- 
centive to  qourage,and  an  instrUipent  of  govern- 
ment But  the  time  was  to  arrive,  when  the 
dead  principles  of  fear  and  interest  should  alone 
predominate.  In  most  countries  of  Europe, 
despotism  has  rendered  public  assemblies  a 
drainatic  representation ;  and  in  the  few,  where 
men  are  not  enslaved  by  a  master,  they  are  the 
slaves  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  of  faction. 

Thucydides,  doubtless,  had  his  model  in  the 
short  and  oblique  epeeches  of  Herodotus ;  but 

1  0tttdtt,  PhotfiM,  Mateellinai. 
f  Tbeeydid.  in  ProMi. 
S  Ovid.  Msum.  L  vt 


in  this  particular  he  must  be  acknowledged  hx 
to  surpass  his  patron*  In  the  distributioB  o^ 
his  subject,  however,  he  fell  short  of  that  wri- 
ter. Thucydides,  aspiring  at  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, divides  his  work'  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, relating  apart  the  events  comprehended  in 
each  period  of  six  months.  But  this  space  of 
time  is  commonly  too  short  for  events  deserv- 
ing the  notice  of  history,  to  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  completed.  His  narrative,  therefore,  ie 
continually  broken  and  interrupted  t  curiosity 
is  raised  without  being  satisfied,  and  the  reader 
is  transported,  as  by  magic,  from  Athens  to 
Oorcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sicily.  Thucydides  follows 
the  order  of  time ;  Herodotus  the  coimection 
of  events :  in  the  language  of  a  great  critic, 
the  skill  and  taste  of  Herc^otus  have  reduced 
a  very  complicated  argument  into  one  harmo* 
nious  whole ;  the  preposterous  industry  of  Thu-< 
cydides  has  divided  a  very  simple  subject  into 
many  detached  parts  and  scattered  limbs  of 
history,  which  it  is  difficult  again  to  reduce  inXq 
one  regular  body.^  The  same  critic  observes, 
that  Herodotus^s  history  not  only  poeseasea 
more  art  and  variety,  but  displays  more  gayety 
and  splendour.  A  settled  gloom,  doubtless, 
hangs  over  the  events  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war :  but  what  is  the  history  of  all  wars,  but  a 
description  of  crimes  and  calamities?  The  aus- 
tere gravity  of  Thucydides  admirably  corresi 
ponds  with  his  subject.  His  majesty  is  worthy 
of  Athens,  when  she  commanded  a  thousand 
tributary  republics.  His  concise,  nervous,  and 
energetic  style,  his  abrupt  brevity,  and  elabo- 
rate plainness,  admirably  represent  the  con- 
tentions of  active  life,  and  the  tumult  of  de- 
ihocratical  asBemblies.  Demosthenes,  whom 
Dionysius  •  himself  extols  above  all  orators, 
transcribed  eight  times,  not  the  elegant  flowing 
smoothness  of  Herodotus,  but  the  sententious, 
harsh,  and  often  obscure  aimals  of  Thucydides,* 

Thucydides  left  his  work  unfinished  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  It 
was  continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  the 
revolutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  battle  of  Mantinsa ;  a  work 
which  enables  us  to  pursue  the  important  ae- 
ries of  Grecian  history. 

To  a  reader  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
uniform  and  consistent  operations  of  modem 
policy,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  years  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spar- 
tan general,  the  same  turbulent  form  of  go- 
vernment should  have  been  re-estabHsfaed  with 
new  splendour,  by  the  approbation,  and  even 
the  assistance,  of  a  Spartan  king.  The  reasons 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  may  lessen, 
but  cannot  altogether  remove,  his  surprise ;  and, 
in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  cauees  of  this 
event,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the 
internal  factions  which  distracted  the  councils 
of  Sparta,  but  the  external  objects  of  ambition 
or  revenge  which  sohcited  and  employed  her 
arms. 

While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
still  hung  in  doubtful  suspense,  the  peaceful  in- 

4  Dioim.  Hafieam.  de  Horodot  et  Tliacvdid. 
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liabitantt  of  Elit  often  iottified  an  inclination  to  \ 
presanre  an  inoffennye  neutrality,  that  tiiey 
might  apply,  with  undiyided  attention,  to  their 
iiappy  Toral  laboon,  to  the  administration  of 
Ihe  Olympian  festiyal,  Imd  to  the  indispeuBable 
worship  of  thoae  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  their 
territory  was  peculiarly  consecrated.  The  con* 
tinual  solicitation  of  Sparta,  and  the  unprovoked 
violence  of  Athens,  determined  the  Elians  to 
declare  for  the  former  republic ;  but  of  all  the 
Spartan  allies  they  were  the  most  lukewarm  and 
indifierenL  In  time  of  action  their  assistance 
was  languid  and  ineffectual,  and  when  the  regu- 
lar return  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  suspended 
the  oourse  of  hostilities,  they  showed  little  par- 
tiality or  respect  for  their  powerful  confederates, 
whose  warlike  and  ambitious  spirit  seemed  in- 
compatible with  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
contemplative  tranquillity.  This  omission  of 
duty  was  followed,  by  the  actual  trangression 
of  the  Elians.  In  conjunction  with  the  Man- 
tin  IBS ns  and  Argives  they  deserted  the  alliance 
of  Sparta;  defended  themselves  by  arms  against 
the  usurpations  of  that  republic;  and  excluded 
itM  members  from  consulting  the  oracle,  and 
from  partaking  of  the  games  and  sacrifices  ce- 
lebrated at  Olympia.^  These  injuries  passed 
with  impunity  until  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus  disposed  the  Spartans  to 
feel  with  sensibility,  and  enabled  them  severely 
to  chastise  every  insult  that  had  been  offered 
them  during  the  less  prosperous  current  of  their 
fortune. 

"While  Pausanias  and  Lysander  settled  the 
affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Asia,  Agis,  the  most 
Olvmn  warlike  of  their  princes,  levied  a 
Tcrv  2         powerful  army,  to  inflict  a  late,  but 

A  r  An^  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Elians. 
A.  i>.  WJ,  j,^  ^^  j^gj^^  ^^^^  ^g  enemy 

unprepared,  he  led  his  forces  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Argolis  and  Achaia,  entering  the  Elian 
territory  by  the  way  of  Larissa,  and  intending 
to  march  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  devoted 
capital.  But  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  river 
Larissus,  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  and 
separates  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Elis  and 
Achaia,  when  the  invaders  ^ere  admonished, 
by  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain 
&om  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven.  Into  such  a 
menace,  at  least,  this  terrible  phenomenon  was 
interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan 
king,  who  immediately  repassed  the  river,  and, 
returning  home,  disbanded  his  army..  But  the 
hostility  of  the  Spartans  was  restrained,  not 
extinguished.  Having  offered  due  supplications 
and  sacrifices  to  sanctify  the  impious  invasion, 
the  ephori,  next  year,  commanded  Agii  again 
to  levy  troops,  and  to  enter  the  Elian  territory. 
No  unfavourable  sign  checked  the  progress  of 
his  arms.  Daring  two  summers  and  autumns, 
the  country  was  desolated;  the  villages  burned 
or  demolished ;  their  inhabitants  dragged  into 
captivity;  the  sacred  edifi^ces  were  despoiled  of 
their  most  valued  ornaments;  the  porticos, 
gymnasia,  and  temples,  which  adorned  the  city 
of  Jupiter,  were  many  of  them  reduced  to  ruins. 
This  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt, 

•  Tlniejdid.  1.  v. 


nor  exclusively  enjoyed  the  profits  of  this  cniel 
devastation*  The  Elian  invasion  furnished  % 
rich  harvest  of  plimder  to  the  Arcadians  and 
other  communities'of  Peloponnesus,  whose  ra- 
pacious lust  was  enflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom 
of  a  coimtry  which  had  long  been  protected  by 
religion  against  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the 
principal  property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed 
01^  plundered,  the  Spartans  at  length  granted 
them  a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  surrender- 
ed their  fleet,  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the.  inferior  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
scattered  along  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Penens  and  the  Alpheus,  and  modelled  their  in- 
ternal government  according  to  the'  plan  pre* 
scribed  by  their  conquerors.^ 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engross^ 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans ;  nor  did  the  pu<» 
Olvmn  nishment  of  that  unfortunate  re« 
xcv4'  public  divert  them  firom  other  pro- 
A  C  401  jocts  of  revenge.  The  Messeniana 
^*  *  '  were  not  their  accidental  and  tem- 
porary, but  their  natural  and  inveterate,  foes  ; 
and  might  justly  expect  to  feel  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  triumph.  Afler  the  de- 
struction of  Messen^,  and  the  long  wanderinga 
and  misery  of  its  persecuted  citizens,  the  town 
of  Naupactus,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  furnished  a  safe  retreat  to 
a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient  community ; 
which,  flourishing  under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and 
planted  a  considerable  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Cephalenia.  We  have  already 
described  the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  were  the  most  active,  zealous, 
and,  according  to  their  ability,  the  most  useful 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But 
their  assistance  (and  assistance  far  more  power- 
ful than  theirs)  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
time  was  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  suffer 
a  severe  punishment  for  their  recent  as  well  as 
ancient  injuries.  The  resentment  of  Sparta 
drove  them  from  Naupactus  and  Cephalenia. 
The  greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily;  above  three 
thousand  sailed  to  Cyrenaica,the  onlycountriee 
inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Laoedtemonian  power .> 

From  the  era  of  this  important  migration,  the 
names  of  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  oc- 
cur in  the  present  history ;  on  which  account 
it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the 
causes  whidi  withdrew  f^om  the  general  sphere 
of  Grecian  politics  a  fruitful  and  extensive 
coast,  and  an  island  not  less  fruitful  and  exten- 
sive, and'far  more  populous  and  powerful. .  The 
insulated  situation  of  these  remote  provinces, 
whUe  it  rendered  it  extremely  inoonvenient  for 
Greece  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  peculiarly 
exposed  them  to  two  evils,  which  rendered  it 
still  more  inconvenient  for  them  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  Removed  fVom  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Peloponnesian  ancestors,  both 
the  Cjrreneans  and  Sicilians  oflen  endured  the 
oppression  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  ofWn  so^ 
fered  the  ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyronaica  alternately  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  the  Libians  and  Car- 

7  Xenopfaon  Hellen.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  Diodor.  1.  siv.  p.  4M. 
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tfaBginiaiui.1  They  were  actually  oppressed  by 
the  tyrant  Ariston.  Soon  afterwards  they  re- 
covered their  cIyII  liberty  ;>  but  were  com- 
pelled frequently  to  struggle  for  their  national 
independence.  Though  often  invaded,  their 
country  was  never  subdued  by  any  barbarian 
enemy ;  and  their  liberties  survived  the  repub- 
lics of  their  European  brethren,  since  they  re- 
luctantly submitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
fortunate  general  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the 
division  of  his  master's  conquests,  obtained  the 
fertile  and  wealthy  kingdom  of  Egypt.* 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known 
than  those  of  Cyren^,  and  still  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  SMistance  given  by  Sy- 
racuse to  the  Lacedemonians  became  gradually 
more  faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it 
was  totally  withdrawn.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  safety  of  the 
whole  island,  in  which  that  of  the  capital  was 
involved,  against  the  foemidable  descents  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whom  the  invitation  of  Segesta 
and  several  inferior  cities  at  variance  with  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  hopes  of  acquiring  at 
once  those  valuable  commodities,  the  annual 
purchase  of  which  drained.  Africa  of  such  im- 
mense treasures,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfor- 
tunate siege  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  various  expeditions  for  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Sicily. 

Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Ha- 
mUear,  was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  which  commenced 
the  four  hundred  and  tAth,  and 
continued,  with  little  intermission, 
till  the  four  i^ondred  and  fourth 
year  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced  by 
their  African  allies.  Considerable  levies  were 
made  among  the  Aative  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  had  loqg  envied  the  splendour,  and  dread- 
ed the  power  of  ths  Qre^s,  to  whose  conquest 
and  coloaies  they  saw  no  bounds.  Th^  united 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
waa  conveyed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily 
in  a  proportionable  number  of  transports  and 
galleys.* 

The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  far  aa  it  appears 
from  his  measures,  was  to  conquer  successively 
the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  towns,  before 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strength, 
recently  improved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to 
assault,  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade.  The 
A  C  409  first  campaign  was  rendered  memo- 
'  '  '  rable  by  the  conquest  of  Selinus 
and  Himera ;  the  second  by  the  demolition  of 
Agri^tum ;  the  third  by  the  taking  of  Gela. 
The  inferior  cities  of  Solas,  Egesta,  Motya, 
A.  C  406  ^^y^  Entelta,  and  Panormus, 
a!c'405*  ^^^^'  invited  the  Carthaginian 
arms,  or  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance.^ The  invaders  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of 
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their  expedition;  but  pestilence  followed  the 
bloody  havoc  of  war,  and  swept  off,  in  undia- 
tinguished  ruin,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 
Not  only  the  general,  but  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  his  troops,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  this 
calamity ;  and  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  contented  himself  with  leaving  gar- 
risons in  the  towns  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled  re- 
mains of  his  armament,  which  communicated 
the  pestilential  infection  lo  Carthage,  where  it 
long  raged  with  destructive  fury.^ 

According  to  the.  genius  of  Grecian  supersti- 
tion, it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  sufferings  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty 
and  impiety  with  which,  in  their  successive  ra- 
vages, they  had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily* 
It  would  be  uselessand  disgustful  to  describe  the 
horrid  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  trans- ' 
acted  in  the  several  places  ^hich  presumed  to 
resist  their  power.  Whatever  atrocities  could 
be  invented  by  the  unprincipled  license  of  the 
Italians,  approved  by  the  stem  insensibility  of 
the  Spaniairds,  and  inflicted  by  the  implacable 
revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  committed  in  the 
miserable  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and 
Agrigentum.  After  the  taking  of  Himera, 
Hannibal  sacrificed  in  one  day  three  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manee  of  his  grand- 
father, who  in  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion, 
had  perished  before  its  walls ;  and  the  lot  c^ 
these  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  was, 
might  justly  be  An  object  of  envy  to  the  long 
tormented  natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 

Tet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agri- 
gentum  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored, 
from  the  striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state 
with  its  recent  splendour  and  prosperity.  The 
natural  beauties^  of  Agrigentum  were  secured 
by  strength,  and  adorned  with  elegance ;  and 
whoever  considered  either  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  itself  or  the  gay  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory,  which  abound- 
ed in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  and  land,  was 
ready  to  pronounco  the  Agrigentines  the  most 
favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  exu- 
berant fertility  oC  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives,?  exceeded 
every  thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiest  cli- 
mates, and  furnished  the  materials  of  a  lucra- 
tive commerce  with  the  populous  coast  of  Af- 
rica, which  was  vety  sparingly  provided  in  those 
valuable  plants.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of 
the  Agrigehtines  was  displayed  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  public  edifices,  and  in  the  splendid  en- 
joyment of  private  fortunes.  They  had  begun, 
and  almost  completed,  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Jupiter,  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architec- 
ture employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  occasions.  Its  walls  were  en- 
compassed by  pillars  without,  and  adome<i  by 
pilasters  within ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceed- 
ed the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ancient  temples, 
as  it  extended  three  hundred  a  forty  feet  in 
length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and,  a  hundred  and 

5  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  c.  70.  et  seq. 
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twenty  in  height,  without  including  the  lofty 
and  sp&ciouB  dome.  The  grandeur  of  the  doora 
and  vestibule  corresponded  with  the  simple 
majesty  of  the  whole  edifice,  whose  sculptured 
ornaments  represented,  with  finished  elegance, 
and  with  a  laborious  accuracy  that  distinguish- 
ed each  particular  figure,  the  defeat  of  the 
Oiants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy ;  respectively, 
the  most  illustrious  exploits  of  Grecian  gods, 
and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety 
and  patriotism,  might  he  contrasted,  by  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  with  others  destined  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose.  Without  the  walls  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  an  artificial  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  was 
continually  replenished  with  a  rare  variety  of 
the  most  delicate  fishes,  to  furnish  a  sure  sup- 
ply to  the  sumptuous  extravagance  of  public 
entertainments.     But  nothing  could  rival  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres erected  by  the  Agrigentines,  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  their  coursers  which  had  obtained 
the  Olympic  prize  i  and,  if  ^e  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-withes8,fi  to  commemorate  the 
quails  and  other  delicate  birds,  whidi  were 
cherished  with  an  afiectionate  and  partial  fond- 
ness by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Such  capricious  and  absurd  abuses  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidst  the  mor- 
tifying discrimination  of  ranks,  and  the  enor- 
mous superabundance  of  private  riches,  which 
distinguished  the  Agrigentines.     The  labour  of 
numerous  and  active  slaves  cultivated  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess.    From  the  profit  of  these  servile  hands 
many  citizens  attained,  and  exceeded,  the  mea- 
sure not  only  of  Grecian,  but  of  modem  wealth. 
A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  the  town, 
Hexenitus  returned  in  triumph  from  Olympia, 
with  three  htuidred  chariots,  each  drawn  by 
two  milk-white  horses  of  Sicilian  blood.   Antis- 
thenes  had  eclipsed  this  magnificence  in  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  his  daughter.    But 
every  native  of  Agrigentum  yielded  the  fame 
of  splendour  to  the  hospitable  Gellias,  whose 
palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five  hundred 
gnests,  who  had  been  clothed  fVom  his  ward- 
robe, and  whose  cellars,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  spacious  reservoirs,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  daily  invited  the  joyous  festivity  of  stran- 
gers and  citizens. 

Before  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  the 
■^^i^gentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selinus  and 
Himera,  had  prepared  whatever  seemed  most 
necessary  for  their  own  defence.  Their  maga- 
zines were  stored  with  provisions,  their  arsenals 
with  arms.  Elevated  by  the  confidence  of  pros- 
perity, they  had  courage  to  resist  the  first  im- 
pressions of  their  enemies ;  but,  corrupted  by 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted 
fortitude  to  persevere.  Their  allies  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  showed  not  that  degree  of  ardour 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  war  which 
so  deeply  concerned  them  all :  yet,  by  the  par- 
tial assistance  of  Sj^racuso,  Gela,and  Camerina, 
as  well  ail  several  Grecian  allies  in  Italy,  the 
Agrigentines  stood  the  siege  eight  months,  dur- 


ing which,  the  Carthaginians  employed  evaiy 
resource  of  strength  and  ingenuity.  At  length 
the  place  was  r^uced  to  great  difiicultics  by 
means  of  immense  wooden  machines,  drawn  oa 
wheels,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fight  On 
equal  ground  with  those  who  defended  the 
walls.  But  before  any  breach  was  efifected,  the 
greater  pArt  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to 
abandon  the  city. 

In  the  obscurity  of  night,  they  departed  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  for- 
tunately escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  and  LeOn- 
tium.    Others,  wanting  courage  for  this  danger- 
ous resolution,  or  unwilling  to  survive  the  fate 
of  their  countiy,  perished  by  their  own  hands.. 
A  third  class,  more  timid,  or  more  superstitious, 
shot  themselves  up  in  the  temples,  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  the  gods,  or  by 
the  religious  awe  of  the  enemy.    Bnt  the  Bar- 
barians DO  more  respected  what  was  sacred^ 
than  what  was  profane.    The  consecrated  sta- 
tues, and  altars,  and  ofierings,  were  confounded 
with  things  the  most  vile,  and  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  promiscuous  ruin.    One  memora- 
ble act  of  despair  may  represent  the  general 
horror  of  this  dreadful  scene.   With  his  numer- 
ous friends,  and  most  valued  treasure,  the  hu- 
mane and  hospitable  Gellias  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  under- 
stood the  universal  desolation  of  his  countiy, 
he  set  fire  to  that  sacred  edifice,  choosing  to 
perish  by  the  flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  Carthaginians.9 

Olvmo  Near  fourscore  years  before  the 

xcui  1  demolition  of  Agrigentum,  Sidiy^ 
A  C  40R  ^^^  acquired  immortal  glory,  by  de- 
'  feating  more  numerous  ioraders; 
but,  at  Mstti  time,  tht  efibrts  of  the  whole  island 
were  united  and  animated  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Gelon;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual 
dangers  and  trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian 
war,  the  Sicilians  were  distracted  by  domestic 
factions.  Syracuse  had  banished  the  only  man 
whose  consummate  wisdom,  and  approved  va- 
lour and  fidelity,  seemed  worthy  tq  direct '  the 
helm  in.  the  pressnt  tetepestuous  juncture.  In 
the  interval  between  the  siege  of  Hiiaera  and 
that  of  Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  Hermocratus 
had  returned  to  Sicily ;  and,  at  the  head  of  hhi 
numerous^dherents,  had  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  capital.  But  the  attempt  was 
inunediately  fatal  to  himself;  and,  in  its  conse- 
quences, destructive  of  the  public  freedom. 
His  partisans,  though  discomfited  and  banished, 
soon  found  a  leader  qualified  to  avenge  their 
cause,  and  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysiuss  a  youth 
of  twenty-two  years;  of  mean  parentage,  but 
unbounded  ambition ;  destitute  (if  we  believe 
historians)  of  almost  every  virtue,  and  possess- 
ed, of  every  talent;  and  whose  fortune  it  was,  to 
live  and  flourish  amidst  those  perturbed  cir- 
cumstances of  foreign  war  and  civil  dissension, 
which  are  favourable  to  the  elevation  of  supe- 
rior minds.  Though  esteemed  and  entrusted 
by  Hermocrates,  who  could  more  easily  discern 
tho  merit  of  his  abilities,  than  discover  the  dan- 
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Sr  of  hi«  ai&bitioii,  Dtonyuiw  had  gained 
ends  in  the  opposite  faction,  by  whose  in- 
tenet  he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His  services 
in  the  Carthaginian  war  raised  hini  to  eminence. 
He  excelled  in  yaloar ;  he  was  unrivalled  in 
eloquence ;  his  ends  were  pursued  with  steady 
perseverance;  his  means  were  varied  with  con- 
venient flexibility ;  the  appearance  of  patriotism 
rendered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  his 
popularity  to  restore  his  banished  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  both,  enaUed  him  to  attain  the'command 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.' 
Olvmn  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  solicitous  to  con- 
XGui  4.*  ^^^^  ^®  Carthaginians  than  to  ea- 
A  A  AQR  ■1*^*  ^  fellow-citixens,  whose  fko- 
*  4UO.  ii^^g  turbulence  rendered  them  un- 
worthy of  liberty.  By  the  affected  dread  of 
violenoe  from  his  enemies,  he  obtained  a  guard 
for  his  person,  which  his  artful  generosity  easily 
attached  to  his  interest ;  and  the  arms  of  his 
troops,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Philistus, 
the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  second  Thucydides,* 
above  all  his  own  crafly  and  daring  ambition, 
enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  usurp 
the  government  of  Syracuse,  which  he  held  for 
thir^-eigfat  years. 

During  his  long  and  active*reign  he  was  gene- 
Olvmo  ^^7  ^"^f^S^  ^  war;  sometimes 
»«»iM  a'  '  ^"^^  ^?  Carthaguiians,  sometimes 
A  r  A£\^.  ^^  ^  revolted  subjects.  Yet  in 
A.  u.  wo.  ^^  contests  he  finally  prevailed, 
having  reduced  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Sicily,  and  appeased,  or  in- 
timidated domestic  rebellion.  His 
actual  condition,  however  splendid, 
he  regarded  only  as  a  pr^aration  for  higher 
grandeur.  He  besieged  and  took  Rhegium, 
tiie  key  of  Italy:  nor  could  the  feeble  confede- 
racy of  the  Italian  Greeks  have  prevented  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  had  not  the  renewed 
hostilities  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fresh  dis- 
contents at  home,  interrupted  the  progress  of 
his  arms.  This  growihg  storm  he  resisted  as 
■uocessfully  as  before,  and  transmitted,  to  a  de- 
generate son,  the  peaceful  inheritance  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Sicily;  after  having  strength- 
ened, with  Wonderfhl  art,  the  fortifications  of 
the  capital;  enlarged  the  size,  and  improved 
the  fopn  of  the  Syraousan  ealleys;  invented 
the  military  catapults,  an  engme  of  war  which 
he  employed,  with  great  advantage,  in  the  siege 
of  Motya  and  Rhegium ;  and  not  only  defended 
his  native  island  against  foreign  invasion,  but 
rendered  its  power  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly 
Buccessfbl  of  all  his  undertakings.  His  verses, 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilful  rhapso- 
dists  of  > the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  con- 
tempt at  the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time 
Ke  renewed  his  pretension  to  literary  fame  in 
that  illustrious  assembly ;  but  his  ambassador 
was  insulted  by  the  most  humiliating  indigni- 
ties ;'  and  the  orator  Lysias  pronounced  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  maintained  the  impropriety 
of  admitting  the  representative  of  an  impious 
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tyrant  to  assist  at  a  Bolemnitj  conaecratod  to 

A  C  387  f^^i^  ^^^^  <^<^  ^I'^'^y''  The 
oration  of  Lysias  leaves  room  to 
suspect  that  the  plenitude  of  Dionysius's  power, 
rather  than  the  defect  of  his  poetry,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  and  derision  of  the  Olympic 
spectators;  and  this  suspicion  receives  strong 
confirmation  by  considering,  that,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the 
poetic  crown  at  Athens;  a  city  renowned  for 
the  impartiality  of  its  literary  decision.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  such  an  active, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind ;  with  such 
a  variety  of  talents,  and  such  ^n  accumulation 
of  glory,  Dionysius  should  be  universally  held 
out  and  branded,  as  the  ^ost  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  an  odious  and  miserable  tyrant,  the 
object  of  terror  in  his  own,  and  of  detestation  in 
succeeding  ages.  Yet  the  uncorrupted  evi- 
dence of  history  will  prove,  that  the  character 
of  Dionysius  was  not  decisively  flagitioos.  His 
situation  rendered  it  artificial;  and  he  is  aC" 
knowledged  oflen  to  have  assumed  the  sem- 
bianco  of  virtue.  Alwayfl^crafly  and  cautions; 
but  by  turns,  as  it  suited  his  interest,  mild,  affa- 
ble, and  condescending;  or  cruel,  arrogant,  and 
imperious:  nor  did  the  Syracusans  feel  the 
rigour  of  his  tyranny,  until  Uiey  had  justiy  pro- 
voked it  by  an  insurrection,  during  which  they 
treated  his  wife  and  children  with  the  most  bar- 
barous and  brutal  fury.  But  there  are  two 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  Dionysius 
which  peculiarly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  the 
moderation  or  the  softness  of  modem  times  will 
be  disposed  to  consider  with  leas  severity.  He 
had  usurped  the  government  of  a  free  republic; 
a  crime  necessarily  heinous  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  held  the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  the 
most  meritorious  exertion  of  human  virtue;  and 
he  professed  an  open  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  his  country;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  sus- 
picion had  brought  to  death  the  most  amiable 
and  respected  of  men.  Yet  the  impiety  of  Dio- 
nysius was  only  the  child  of  his  interest,  and 
sometimes  the  parent  of  his  wiL  He  strip- 
ped a  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  of  a  golden 
robe,  observing,  that  it  was  too  heavy  in  sum- 
mer, and  too  cold  in  winter.  For  a  reason 
equally  ingenious  he  deprived  £sculapius  of 
his  golden  beard;  asserting,  that  such  a  venera- 
ble ornament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless 
Apollo.  But  if  he  despoiled  the  altars  and 
statues,  he  increased  and  improved  the  fleets 
and  armies,  of  Syracuse,  which  were  success- 
fully employed  against  the  public  enemy.  And 
to  the  general  current  of  satire  and  declamation 
against  this  extraordinary  man,^  may  be  op- 
posed the  opinion  of  Polybius  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
most  illustrious  age  of  Rome:  ^That  none 


8  Life  of  Lyeias,  p.  117.    Dionyi.  Halicar.  de  DeroosU). 

3  Inocrat  Paoegyr. 

4  1*he  authentic  history  of  tiip  roign  of  Dionydoi  ia 
Gopioiuiy  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  xiv.  et  zv.  To 
relate  the  numeroiiR  and  irnprobablo  storiefl  told  of  him  by 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  other  moralists,  woald  be  to 
Iranscribe  what  it  is  not  easy  to  believe.  The  reader  mav 
consnlt,  particularly,  Plat.  ex.  edit.  Paris,  in  Moral,  pp.  78 
et83.  Do  Garrul.  p.  508.  In  Dion.  p.  961;  and  varioin 
passagei  of  Cicero  do  Officii*,  and  Tusculas.  QiMwt 
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•▼er  ooncifrtod  hk  ichenies  with  more  pru- 
dence, or  executed  them  with  more  boldneu, 
than  DionysiuB  the  Elder." 

His  eon,  Dionysiue  the  Younger,  exceeded 
hia  vicee  without  poeeeaeiBg  hie  abiUtiee.  The 
reign  of  this  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and 
Ql  inglorious.    His  kinsman  Dion,  the 

^y  2  vnidhle  disciple  of  Plato,  endea* 

A  C '  362.  ^^^"^  ^  correot  the  disorders  of 
his  ungoTerned  mind.  But  the  task 
was  too  heavy  for  Dion,  and  even 
for  Plato  himself.  The  fonner,  un- 
able to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
prince,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
people.  His  patriotism  interrupted,  but  did  not 
destroy,  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  which  was 
finally  abolished,  twenty-two  yean  after  he  first 
mounted  the  throne,  by  the  magnanimity  of 
l^imoleon.'  This  reYolution  happened  only 
two  years  before  Corinth,  the  country  of  Timo- 
leon,  as  well  as  the  other  republics  of  Greece, 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon; 
and,  having  lost  their  own  independence,  be- 
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came  incapable  ot  aasartilig  the  fte^om  of  their 
colonies. 

New  tyrants  started  up  in  Syracuse,  and  al- 
most in  every  city  of  Sunly,  and  held  a  preca- 
Olvmo        "***"  ""^^  under  the  alternate  pro- 

ir  1         taction  of  the  Carthaginians  and 

5lC212.  ^™«*»»-  The  citiiens  of  Syracuse, 
mindful  of  their  ancient  fame,  de- 
throned thdr  usuipers,  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able intervals  of  uberty«  But  at  length  the 
Romans  gained  poswssion  of  the  place ;  the 
persevering  valour  of  Mascellus,  assisted  by  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  prevailing,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
mechanical  power,  directed  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  Ait^imedes.^  The  reduction  of  the 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  tlie  con- 
quest of  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  Sicily 
came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  eldest  province 
of  Rome,  and  the  first  country,  without  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  had  taught  that  victorious 
republic  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  foreign 
i  dominion/ 
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Deaih  of  Damtu  Jfoihw — Cynu  diiputet  ike  Succession  iritk  hit  elder  Brother  Ariaxerxei-^ 
CharaeUr  of  Cyrut'SlcUe  of  Lower  Asia  under  hit  adminittraUon — Bit  Strength  and  Re- 
source* — His  Expedition  into  Upper  Asia — Descries  the  vast  Army  of  his  Brother — Battle  of 
Canaxor— Death  of  Cyrus — His  Oreeian  Auxiliaries  victorious — Their  Treaty  with  TVfta- 
phemes — Peirfidious  Assassination  <if  the  (Grecian  Generals — Artaxerzes  sends  to  the  Oreeks  td 
demand  their  Arms — Conference  on  that  Sul^jut. 


\]yHILE  the  operations  of  war  conspired 
with  the  revolutions  of  government,  to 
detach  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Olvmn  Cyren^,  from  the  general  interests 
rciv  1  '^^^  politics  of  the  mother  country, 
A  C  404  ^  Bo^'ic'  of  events,  not  less  curious 
than  important,  connected,  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  the  history  of  Greece  with  the 
annals  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  same  me- 
morable year  which  terminated  the  destructive 
war  of  Peloponnesus  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  active  and  prosperous  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus.  He  named  as  his  successor  Artaxerxes, 
styled  Mnemon,from  the  strength  of  his  memory; 
and  persisted  in  this  choice,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  artful  and  ambitious  Pa- 
lysatis,  who  employed  her  extensive  influence 
over  the  mind  of  an  old  and  uxorious  husband, 
to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  Cynis,  the  younger 
brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  peculiar  favour- 
ite of  his  mother.  The  rivabhip  of  the  young 
princes,  both  of  whom  were  at  court  during  the 
last  illness  of  Darius,  unhappily  degenei^ted 
into  enmity ;  and  a  circumstance,  which  would 

5  Corn.  Nepn.    Diodonu  Bicol.    Plot.  Dion. 

ft  Poljrb.  Excerpt  1.  viii.   PluL  lo  Msrcoll. 

7  Livy,  L  xxiv.  et  OUsen  in  Verrem  in  few  worda — Om- 
AfttB  aztoranlm  gentium  princepe  Sieilia  ad  amicitiam 
fidemqao,  P.  R.  applicuit ;  primaque  omnium,  id  i\uod  or- 
nameDtQB  imperii  eet,  provineia  est  appellata :  prima  do- 
coit  najocas  nosftoa,  qaamprneJaramecsol  e^teriBgentibua 
ittpetttaie. 
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be  Qiought  immaterial  in  the  ^reseni  age,  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  Oyiiis.  The  birth 
of  Artaxerxes  haid  happeti6d  before  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  to  the  thfone,  but  Cyrus  was 
bom  the  son  of  a  kin|^ ;  a  distinction  which, 
however  frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modern 
times,  had  engaged  Darius  Hysiaspes  to  prefer 
Xerxes,  the  vounger  of  his  sons,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabazanes.s 

The  pr'ecedentwestablished  by  such  an  illns^ 
trioiis  monarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial 
arguments  of  Pjysatis,  and  both  might  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  strong  daim  of  meriL 
since  Cyiiis  earlv  discovered  such  talents  ana 
virtues,  ha  fitted  him  to  fill  the  most  difficult, 
and  to  adorn  the  most  exalted,  station.  At  ihei 
age  of  seventeen,  he  had  obtained  the  govehi-' 
ment  of  Lydia,  Phryffia,  ahd  Cappadocia ;  and 
the  same  mandate  of  Darius,  which  desirdyed 
his  hopes  of  succession  to'  the  Persian  thrOnd^ 
rsndei^d  him  hereditary  satrap  of  those  valua- 
ble provinces.  On  the  demise  of  that  moilatch, 
Cyrus  prepared  to  return  to  Asia  Minor,  at- 
tended by  the  sdmo  escort  with  which  he  had 
come  to  Susa ;  a  faithful  body  of  three  hundred 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias, 
an  Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
court,  a  very  criminal  and  unfortunate  incident 
retarded  his  departure.    The  selfish  and  perfi- 

8  Herod^t.  I.  vii.  c.  ii. 
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diovjB  TisMiphemefl,  who  expected  to  dmde'tbe 
spoils  of  the  young  prince,  accused  him  of  trea- 
son. He  wav  apprehended  by  order  of  Aria- 
zences ;  but  the  powerful  protection  of  Parysatis, 
who,  thongh  sfaie  loved  only  one,  was  beloved, 
«r  at  least  feaved,  by  both  of  her  sons^  defended 
his  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and  restored  hira 
ia  safety  to  his  {jrovemment. 

The  danger  Uiat  had  threatened  his  peivon 
could  not  mnch  affect  the  heroic  fortitude  of 
Cyme ;  bnt  the  affront  offered  to  his  dignity 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  and  from^the  moment 
that  he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  determined  to 
revenge  his  injuries,*  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  £ast,  as  there 
ia  scarcely  any  intermediate  gradation  between 
the  prince  and  people,  and  scarcely  any  alterna- 
tive bat  that  of  dominion  or  servitude,  a  dis- 
contented or  rebellious  subject  mnst  either  stifle 
his  animosity,  submit  to  die,  or  aspire  to  t^gn.^ 
The  magnanimity  of  Cyms  naturally  preferred 
the  road  of  danger  and  glory ;  he  pri^ared  not 
on^  to  punish  the  injustice,  tvt  to  usurp  the 
thrcme  of  Artaxerxes,  defended  as  it  was  by  a 
million  of  armed  men,  and  protected  both  by 
the  power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  splendour 
of  hereditary  renown.  The  design  would  havo 
been  great,  but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince 
had  not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary  resources  in 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  affectionate 
attachment  of  his  Barbarian  subjects,  and, 
above  all,  in  the*fidelity  and  valour  of  his  La- 
cedaemonian allies. 

Whetfief  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what 
he  did,  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
tlio  more  unerring  testimony  of  his  life  and 
actions,  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  bom  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the 
honour  of  Asia,  which,  though  the  richest  and 
most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never, 
in  any  age,  abounded  in  great  characters.  From 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to 
manage  the  horse,  and  to  speak  truth ;  according 
to  the  discipline  instituted  by  the  great  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of 
simplicity,  to  form  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Persia.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
the  progress  of  refinement  anH  luxury,  the  in- 
fectious example  of  a  corrupt  M^urt,  and  the  per- 
fidious lessons  of  the  world,  nad  perverted,  or 
rendered  ineffectual,  a  very  salutary  system  of 
education ;  and  the  ^nndees  of  Persia,  what- 
ever proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercises,  felt 
so  little  tegard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  «equel)'they  seldom  spoke 
but  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a 
promise  which  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an 
oath  which  they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour 
of  Cyrus  was  totally  the  reverse.  He  equalled, 
and  surpassed  his  companions  in  all  exterior 
accomplishments.  But  while  his  manly  beauty, 
his  bo4iIy  activity  and  address,  and  the  superior 

11  I  ■  _        ■  _■  _  _!_■  ■_  III  -  ■       _ ■     -   _  _ 

1  XofMHih.  Ambs*.  I.  i.  1. 1.  This  was  tbe  6ri|pn  of  his 
reRentuMnt,  which  Xenophon  exprenet  with  great  delteaey; 

t  Si  xtvivyt99-»s  x«i  e(Ti/»K9'dii(,  6ovX.iviTe(i  oirw;  jui|toti 

•ti  a«~rM4 1»-(  T»  kIiv^w,  A;e.    He  a»elrted  independence, 
the  first  wish  of  every  great  mind. 

9  "Cyrus  determined  no  longer/*  says  Xenophon,  "lo 
depend  on  his  brother;  m^x.*  itc  fu»i|T»i  ianKtuTtiv  «vt* 
t%§tv»v,  but,  iTposKible,  to  rvigu  in  his  stead." 


courage,  as  well  as  skill,  which  he  di^ltyed  in 
hunting,  horsemanship,  and  eveiy  military  ex- 
ercise, commanded  the  admiration  of  the  molti*' 
tude ;  he  himself  seems  not  to  have  estimated 
such  superficial  advantages  beyond  their  real 
worth.  He  regarded  integrity  of  heart  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  a  great  character.  His  probi- 
ty  was  imiferm,  his  word  sacred,  his  fiiendship 
inviolable.  In  the  giddy  season  of  youth,  he 
yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  experience*  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birth,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the 
objects  of  his  respect :  and  his  behaviour,  equally 
meritorious  and  singular,  was  jusUy  and  uni- 
versally admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Afia,  in  particnlajTy 
wereseized  with  the  most  pleasing  astonisfameBt, 
when,  instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuoos  aateap, 
eager  only  to  squeeze,  to  amast,  and  to  enjoy, 
they  beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  poblic 
interest  to  his  own ;  who  alleviated  the  wei^t 
of  taxes,  that  he  might  encourage  the  operatione 
of  industry ;  whose  own  hands  raye  Uie  uaeAil 
example  of  rural  labour;'  whose  deciaionB 
united  justice  and  mercy ;  and  whose  active 
vigilance  introduced  (what  neither  befisre  nor 
since  the  government  of  Cyrus  has  been  known 
in  the  Asiatic  peninsula)  such  a  regularity  of 
police,  as  rendered*  intercourse  safe,  and  pro- 
perty secure. 

The  virtues  of  justice  and  integrity,  when  ac- 
companied with  diligence  and  abilities,  must 
procure  such  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  admin- 
istration, as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the 
person,  of  a  prince.  But  something  farther  is 
required,  not  to  obtain  the  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  but  to  excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
select  and  devoted  friends ;  without  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,it  is  seldom  possible  to  accomplish 
any  great  and  memorable  design.  Cyms  excel- 
led idl  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  both  of  ac- 
quiring and  of  presfrving  the  most  valuable 
friend^ips.  His  gratitude  ovei^paid  eveiy  &- 
vour ;  his  liberality  w^  large,  yet  disceminff  ; 
and  his  donatives  were  always  enhanced  by  the 
handsome  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
they  were  bestowed.  When  he  discovered  a 
man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem^ 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  partial 
share  of  his  affections;  he  gave  his  heart  entire: 
and  it  was  his  constant  prayer  to  the  gods,  that 
he  might  live  to  requite  and  surpass  the  good 
offices  of  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  or  his 
enemies.^ 

With  such  sentiments  and  character,  CVrue 
acquired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the 
willing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  subjects, 
in  the  populous  provinces  which  he  commanded, 
whose  united  strength  exceeded  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men ;  ^^ho,  unwarlike  as  they 
were,  yet  excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill, 
the  e^minate  troops  of  Upper  Asia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  ibr  this  advan- 
tage to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
disciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  numbers  of 
his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake 
an  expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  tbe 

3  Xenoph.  ibid.  Cic.  in  Ssaect.  Plot,  in  Lywad.  have 

all  celebrated  this  part  of  his  characlsf. 

4  Xcuoph.  Uellea.  1.  lii. 
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Cut  By  the  mmt  important  mrvicM  he  had 
deaerved  the  grratitode  of  th/liacedemoniaii  re* 
public ;  which  had  been  raised,  chiefly  by  his 
anistaace,  to  the  head  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  sea.  In  return  for  that  favour, 
BO  inestimable  in  the  sight  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
ple, the  Spartans  readily  complied  with  his  re- 
4iuest,  by  sending  into  Asia  eight  hundred 
heavy-armed  meoi  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  Cheiiisophoe ;  and  they  charged  their 
admiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded  Lysander 
in  the  goverament  of  the  Ionian  coast,  faith- 
fully to  co-operate  with  Cyme,  by  employing 
his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Per- 
^an  prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend.' 
Had  they  done  nothing  more,  than  this,  Cyrus 
might  well  have  approved  their  useful  gratitude; 
eepectally  as  their  alliance,  securing  him  on 
the  side  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  dan- 
jger,  to  drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  his  army.  But  the  friend- 
flhip  of  the  Spartans  carried  them  still  farther. 
They  allowed  him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every 
part  of  their  dominions ;  and  the  generous  mu- 
nificence of  Cyrus  had  acquired  numerous  par- 
tisans well  qualified  to  raise  and  to  command 
those  valuable  levies.  '  Clearchus  the  Spartan, 
Menon  the  Thessalian,  Projcenus  the  Bmotian, 
Agiasthe  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  AohsBan, 
all  alike  devoted  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  the 
Persian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  from  their  re- 
apeetive  republics,  above  ten  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  and  near  three  thousand  archers 
and  targeteeiB. 

These  preparations,  which  were  carried  on 
with  siloBce  and  celerity,  deceived  the  haughty 
indolence  of  the  Persians ;  but  they  could  not 
•eoape  the  vigilance  of  Alcibiades,  who  then 
resided  at  Grynium,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  under 
the  protection  of  Pharnabazns.  Moved  by  re- 
sentment against  the  Lacedfemonians,  or  am- 
bitious of  gaining  merii^  with  the  great  kingy 
he  desired  an  escort  from  the  satrap,  that  he 
might  undertake  with  safety  a  journey  to  Susa, 
in  order  to  acquaint  Artazer>ee  with  the  hostile 
designs  of  his  brother.  Pharnabazus,  who  pos- 
sessed not  the  merit,  desired  the  reward  of  the 
disoovety ;  and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  relate)^  readily  gratified  the  request 
of  Lysaader*  hy  the  destruction  of  Alcibiades. 
Olvmo  ^  neither  the  intelligence  con- 

^^'  veyed  by  the  Persian  governor,  nor 
A°  C  400  repeated  solicitations  of  Tissa- 

'  ^^'  phemes,  nor  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  rouse  Arta- 
xerxes  from  the  profound  security  of  his  re- 
pose. Cyrus  completed  his  levies  withotft  mo- 
lestation, and  almost  without  suspicion;  and 
prepared,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  four 
hundred  before  Christ,  to  march  from  the  Io- 
nian coast  into  Upper  Asia,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and  above  thir- 
teen thousand  Greeks.  His  journey  towards 
Babylon,  his  defeat  .and  death  in  the  plaiii  of 
Cynaza,  the  retreat  and  dispersion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  memorable  return  of  the  Greeks 
to  their  native  country,  have  been  related  by 
the  admired  disciple  of  Socrates  (whom  the 

SXMMpli.BeDao.LiiL         «  See  abow,  p.  90G. 


ftieadship  of  Proxenus,  the  B<eotiaii,  recom- 
mended to  the  service  and  esteem  of  Cyrus,) 
with  such  descriptive  beauty,  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  war  and  of  human  nature^ 
and  with  such  inimitable  eloquence,  as  never 
were  re-united  in  the  work  of  any  one  man  hut 
that  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian.  The  retreat 
was  principally  conducted  by  Xenophon  him- 
self; which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  nar- 
rative with  such  ^L  afiecting  variety  of  inci- 
dents and  charactera  as  will  always  serve  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far 
superior  to  the  powers  of  the  most  fbrtilb  fancy. 
It  would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but 
presumptuous,  io  invade  the  province  of  such 
an  accomplished  writer,  if  the  design  of  the 
present  work  did  not  oblige  as  to  select  the 
principal  circumstances  whi^  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  times,  and  connect  the  expe* 
dition  of  Cyrus  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece. 

Having  assembled 'his  forces  at  Sardis,  this 
Persian  prince  jwas  carried,  by  the  activity  of 
his  resentment  or  ambitisn,  witjb  the  utmott 
celerity,  towards  Upper  Asia.  In  ninety-three 
marches  he  ti-aveUed  through  the  eentral  pro* 
vinces  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  tra- 
versed the  mountains  of  Cilicia;  passed  unre- 
sisted through  SyriA ;  srossed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacus ;  and  afler  penetrating  tlie  desert, 
entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  In  a  jour- 
ney of  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  his  numer- 
ous army  experienced  fewer  difii<Aihies  than 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile 
territory  of  Asia  Minor  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  provisions,  enabled  them  to  pro* 
ceed  commonly  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  a-day ;  and  almost  every  second  day 
brought  them  to  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  dependent  satraps  or  viceroys  of  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  less  soliatous  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious  to  protect 
their  respective  provinces  from  pltinder  and  de- 
vastation. But  the  former  experienced  the  se- 
verity of  an  invader  whom  he  had  the  weak* 
ness  to  oppose,  without  the  strength  or  courage 
to  resist^ 

Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  had  reason  to 
fear  that  his  country  might  te  plundered  with 
equal  rapacity.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  natural  strength  of  a  pro- 
vince whose  southern  boundaries  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  which  is  defiended  on  other  sides 
by  the  winding  braiiches  of  Mount  Taurtw.8 
Towards  the  wost  is  but  one  pass,  called  by 
Arrian  the  Gates  of  Cilicia  ;0  sufiScient  to  ad- 
mit only  one  chariot  at  a  time,  and  rendered 
dark  and  difficult  by  steep  and  almost  inacces- 
sible mountains.  These  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Syennesis,  who,  had  he  maintained 
his  post,  might  have  easily  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army.  But  the  timid  Cilidan  had 
not  trusted  in  arms  alone  fbr  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  least  with  the 
permission  of  her  husband,  his  queen,  the  beau- 
tiful Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cyleno,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phrygia;   and,  according  to  the 


7  Xsnoph.  Anabai.  1.  i.  p.  918.  8  IbU. 

9  Arriao.  £xped.  Alssaod.  L  ii.  p.  31. 
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dutom  of  the  Ewti  presented  her  acknowledged 
liege-lord  and  superior  with  gold,  silver,  and 
other  costly  giAs.  But  the  greatest  gift  was  her 
youth  and  beauty,  which  she  submitted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  enamoured  prince,  who  after  enter- 
taining her  with  the  utmost  magnificence  and 
distinction,^  restored  her  to  Cilicia  by  a  near, 
but  difficult  road,  which  led  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus 
added  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  com- 
manded by  Menon  the  Thsesalian.  The  greater 
part  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the 
army  of  Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilioia ; 
but  two  companies,  amounting  together  to  a 
hundred  men,  were  missing,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  destrof  ed  by  the  mountaineers,  while 
they  wandered  m  quest  of  booty.  Syennesis 
was  mortified  at  hearing  that  the  enemy  had 
already  entered  his  province.  But  when  he 
likewise  received  intelligence  that  the  Pelopon- 
nenan  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  Ionia,  in  or- 
der to  co-operate  with  the  armjTi  the  disagree- 
able news  totally  disconcerted  the  measures  of 
his  defence.  He  fled  in  precipitation,  abandon- 
ing his  tents  and  baggage  to  the  invaders.  Cy- 
rus crossed  the  mountains  without  opposition, 
and  traversed  the  beautiful  irriguous  plains  of 
Cilicia,  which  wore  adorned  with  trees  and 
vines,  And  abounded  in  sesame,  panic,  millet, 
wheat,  and  barley.  In  four  days  he  arrived  at 
the  large  and  rich  city  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
plundered  by  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks, 
for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 

Cyrus  immediately  sont  for  the  governor, 
who  had  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attend- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  By  the  assurances  of 
Epyaza,  her  timorous'  husband  was  with  much 
difficulty  persuaded  to  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  superior,  to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his 
saftty,  he  carried  large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus 
courteously  accepted  the  welcome  supply, 
which  the  demands  of  his  troops  rendered  pe- 
culiarly seasonable ;  and,  in  return,  honoiired 
Syennesis  with  such  presents  as  were  deemed 
of  great  value  by  the  kings  of  the  east.  They 
eonaisted  in  a  Peiftian  robe,  a  horse  with  a  gol- 
den bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar  of 'gold, 
the  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  exemption 
of  Cilicia  from  farther  plunder.* 

During  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus, 
the  Greeks  were  corrupted  by  prosperity.  They 


I  Bhe  reqamted  Oyrot  to  show  her  his  troops.  Ha  com- 
pliod;  and  atteodad  b«r  coach  in  an  open  ear.  But  the 
curiositf  of  Epyaxa  Had  almost  cost  her  dear.  "  When  the 
Barbarians  were  reviewed,  the  Greeks  were  ordered  to  their 
afms.  and  commanded  to  advance,  as  to  a  charge;  after 
whien,  the  soldiers  of  their  own  accord,  ran  with  shouts  to 
their  teota.  The  Barbarians  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion; Epyaxa  quitted  her  coach;  the  Grioeks  returned 
laojifhinffto  their  tents;  and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  seeing  the 
terror  with  which  the  Greeks  had  inspired  the  Barbarians.'^ 
Xenoph.  Anabas.  1.  i.  p.  847. 

3  Pride,  as  well  as  rear,  seems  to  have  actuated  Syenne- 
sis; •  fi  »v9»  wfovtfiiv  »u}ivi  jTa*  xfiirrevi  ikutov  ii; 
X»*fm4  tKin9  f ^4,  ovfi  TOTi  Km;*  if iv«  i|6i\ff,  arf  iv  i|  yvitii 
flwTM  $r$ir$ ;  "S|ennesis  declared,  that  ha  had  never  for- 
merly put  himself  u  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  respect  su- 
perior to  himself;  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrus,  till  his 
wilb  parsDadad  hios,**  ite,    A  true  pietne  of  oriental  maa- 

an,  maanaass  varnished  with  pride ! 

3  gsiiophiw  Aaabas.  p.  Stf  . 


disdained  to  obey  their  commoiiderB,  and  re* 
fused  to  continue  their  journey.    The  design 
of  marching  to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  un- 
known to  Clearchus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate, 
had  been  concealed  from  the  soldiers,  lest  their 
impatience  or  their  fears  might  be  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  such  a  long  and  dangerous  nn* 
dertaking.    At  Tarsus  they   first  discovered 
their  suspicions  of  deceit,  which  immediately 
broke  out  into  licentious  clamours.    They  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  Cyrus ;  they  reproached 
the  perfidy  of  their  generals ;  and  their  anger 
was  ready  to  vent  itself  in  open  sedition,  when 
the  ferment  was  appeased  by  the  address  and 
prudence  of  Clearchns.    While  he  privately 
assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavours  to  make 
the  affkir  take  a  favourable  turn,  he  openly  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  affiscted  deeply 
to  feel  their  grievances,  and  eagerly  concuired 
with  every  measure  that  seemed  proper  to  re- 
move them.    His  eloquence  and  his  tears  di- 
verted the  design  of  immediate  hostility.    An 
assembly  was  summoned  to  disliberate  on  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs.  Several,  of  their  own 
accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others  spoke  as 
they  had  been  directed  by  Clearchus.    One 
counsellor,  who  was  heard  with  applause,  ad- 
vised them  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  to  de- 
mand guides  or  ships  from  Cyrus,  to  facilitate 
their  return.   Another  showed  the  folly  of  this 
request  from  a  man  whose  measures  they  had 
traversed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  endea- 
voured to  defeat.^   They  surely  could  not  trust 
in  guides  given  them  by  an  enemy  ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  Cyrus  should  part  with  his 
ships,  which  were  evidently  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  expedition.     At  length  it  was 
determined  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Cyrus,  that  he  might  either,  by  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Greeks,  prevail  on  them  to  fol- 
low him,  or  be  himself  prevailed  on  to  allow 
them  to  return  home ;.  and  the  difference  was 
thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promising  each  soldier 
a  darick  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  darick,  of 
monthly  pay.* 

When  this  storm  was  happily  appeased,  the 
enemy  left  Tarsus,  and  marched  five  days 
through  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia,  till  they 
arriv^  at  Issus,  the  last  town  of  the  province ; 
large,  rich,  and  populous;  and  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  frontier  of  Syria.  This 
wealthy  province  was  defended  by  two  for- 
tresses, called  the  Gates  ef  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
They  extended  fVom  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  interval  of  three  ftirlongs  between  them 

4  This  passage  is  translated  as  follows  bv  Mr.  Bpelnaii : 
"After  him  another  got  4ip,  showing  the  folly  of  the  man 
who  advised  to  demand  the  ships,  as  if  Cyrus  would  not 
resume  his  expedition.  He  showed  also  how'  week  a  thing 
it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  person  whose  undertaking 
we  hpul  defeated."  If  Cyrus  resumed  hi*  expedition,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  his  undertaking  was  defeated  ;  nor 
is  this  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Kvfimivofttia^  which 
signifies  to  hurt  or  weaken.  I  am  sensible  that  by  an  easy 
transition,  it  sometimes  signifies  to  corrupt,  to  destroy,  to 
defeat ;  but  in  the  passage  before  us,  if  a  translator  sliould 
choose  to  explain  it  by  any  of  those  words,  ho  roust  say, 
"  wboaa  undertaking  we  had  begun,  endeavoured,  or  pur- 
posed to  defeat  ;**  an  explanation  of  Kv/iuivifuSn^  which  is 
justified  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which 
the  Sanaa  absolntoly  requires.  This  is  one  of  the  few  mi- 
nute mistakes  which  I  have  discovered  in  Mr.  Spelman's 
most  accurate  translation. 

5  Xenoph.  Anabas.  p.  85U.  et  seq. 
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4)ontpined  aevwil  paaMt,  naitow  and  intricate, 
beaides  the  rapid  Kenas,  which  flowed  in  the 
middle,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
on  thia  occasion  that  Cjrrus  experienced  the  lull 
advantage  of  the  LaioediDmonian  assistance. 
A  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  had  succeeded  Samlus  in  the 
naval  eonunand,  prepared  to  land  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gates,  which  must 
have  exposed  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  as- 
sault ;  but  the  cowardice  of  Abmcomas,  who 
commanded  the  numerous  forces  of  Syria  and 
Phosnicia,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  mea^ 
sure  unnecessary.  The  design,  alone,  was  suf- 
ficient to  terrify  him.  He  abandoned  his  forts, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  before  the  approach 
or  an  enemy  .< 

Cyrus  thenoefbrth  proceeded  without  meet- 
ing with  any  appearance  of  opposition,  and  in 
fifteen  days'  march,  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Thapsacus,  which  in  some 
•atstem  languages  signifies  the  ford,'  this  noble 
river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  so 
•hoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  danger* 
ous  even  for  boats  which  draw  very  little  water. 
The  shallowness  increases  in  the  autumnal  sea- 
son, which  happened  to.  be  the  time  that  the 
army  passed  the  Euphrates,  which  no  where 
feacned  above  the .  breast.  This  favourable 
circomstance  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  to  flatter  Cyrus,  that 
the  great  river  had  visibly  submitted  to  him  as 
its  nitnre  king.<  Elevated  by  this  auspicious 
prediction,  he  pursued  his  journey  through  Me- 
sopotamia, part  of  which  was  anciently  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Syria.^  While  he 
proceeded  through  this  fertile  country  he  did 
not  forget  that  a  laborious  march  of  seventeen 
days,  tlm>ugh  a  barren  desert,  must  conduct  him 
to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylon. 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous 
undertaking,  he  performed  it  with  uncommon 
celerity,  m>Ui  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want 
of  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  his  enemy 
unprepared.  Foi;  several  days  the  army  march- 
ed, without  interruption,  through  the  province 
of  Babylonia;  and,  on  the  fiflh,  came  to  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug 
to  intercept,  or  retard,  their  passage.  But  as 
this  defence  was  left  altogether  unguarded,  and 
the  great  king  had  taken  no  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions, it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  laid 
aside  the  design  of  venturing  an  engagement. 
The  troops  of  Cyrus  therefore,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  ranks  with  circumspection, 
no  longer  observed  any  order  of  march ;  their 
arms  were  carried  in  wagons,  or  on  sumpter 
horses ;  and  their  general,  in  his  car,  rode  in 
the  van  with  few  armed  attendants.  While 
they  proceeded  in  this  feariess  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of  Cynaxa, 
which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Babylon,^^ 

6  Xenoph.  Anabaa.  p.  3SS.  «t  aeq. 

7  F(Mlar*B  Geographical  Diwertation  oo  Xenophoa'a  Be- 
traat 

8  Zenoph.  p.  9S5. 

9  So  i»  ia  calfed  by  Xaooph.  ibid. 

10  I  hava  used  an  iodetenninate  expraMlon  to  dooote 
tha  meartain  aitnatlon  of  thota  placea  aa  deacribed  by 
Blxabo,  1.  ij.  et  Pint  in  Aitoxorzai.    Mr.  Spelman  jugtlj 


Patagyas,  a  Persian,  and  confidential  friend  of 
Cyrus,  came  riding  towards  them  in  fuUspeed, 
his  horse  all  in  a  foam,  calling  aloud  succes- 
sively in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army.i^ 

The  experienced  Greeks,  who  best  knew  the 
danger  of  being  attacked  in  disorder,  were  most 
sensibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  Cy- 
rus, leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet, 
mounted  his  horse,  seized  his  javelin,  command- 
ed his  troops  to  arm,  and  ordered  eveiy  man  to 
his  post.  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed;  and 
the  army  advanced,  several  hours,  in  order  of 
batfle.  It  was  now  mid-day;  yet  no  enemy 
appeared :  but  in  the  afternoon  they  perceived 
a  dost  like  a  white  cloud,  which  gradually 
thickened  into  darkness,  and  overspread  the 
plain.  At  length  the  brazen  armour  flashed; 
the  motion,  the  ranks,  and  spears,  were  dis- 
tinctly seen.  In  the  firont  were  innumerable 
chariots,  armed  with  scythes  in  a  downward, 
and,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Tissaphemes,  were  distinguish- 
ed bv  white  corslets ;  the  Persians  by  wicker 
bucklers;  the  Egyptians  by  wooden  shields 
reaching  down  to  their  feet  These  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  Artaxerxes;  but  the  varioue 
multitude  of  nations,  marching  in  separate  co- 
lumns according  to  their  respective  countries, 
had  scarcely  any  armour  of  defence,  and  could 
annoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  distance,  w|th  their 
slings,  darts,  and  arrows.  >> 

While  the  hostile  battalions  approached,  Cy- 
rus, accompanied  by  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and 
a  few  chosen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horses 
of  extraordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the 
intermediate  space,  observing  the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  He  had  learned  from 
deserters,  that  the  troops  of  the  great  king 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  divided 
into  four  equal  bodies  of  men,  respectively  com- 
manded by  the  four  generals,  Tissaphemes,  Go- 
brias,  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas.  The  last,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  joined;  nor  did  he  reach  Ba- 
bylonia until  five  days  after  the  battle.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  numbers  of 
Artaxerxes  were  still  sufficient  to  perform  what- 
ever numbers  can  accomplish.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  East,  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  as  the  place  of  greatest  secu- 
rity, and  most  convenient  for  issuing  his  orders 
with  promptitude  and  efiect.  But  such  was 
the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  vaijous 
nations  whom  he  commanded,  that  even  his 
centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  Cyrus;  who,  therefore,  called  aloud  to  Clear* 
chus  to  advance  opposite  to  the  kings  guard, 
because,  if  tliat  should  be  broken,  the  work 
would  be  done.  But  Clearchus  was  unwilling 
to  withdraw  the  Greeks  from  the  Euphrates, 
lest  they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy; 
ha  therefore  kept  his  post,  assuring  Cyrus  of 
his  utmost  care  to  make  all  go  well. 


obwrrea,  that  the  error  of  Xenopbon  (onnoticad  by  any 
former  tranilator,)  who  makea  the  distance  batwaan  Babjr* 
Ion  three  thouBund  and  aixty  atidia.  is  so  enormoaa,  that  it 
can  only  bo  owingto  a mistaka of  ue  tranacribar 

11  Xenoph.  p.  963. 

13  Xenoph.  p.  Sfl3,  at  seq. 
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The  disobedience  of  Clearchiis,  uid  the  dia- 
triut  of  Cynu,  threw  away  the  fortune  t»f  the 
day,  which  involyed  the  fate  of  Penia,  and  the 
lenown  of  Greece.  For  although,  by  akiiful 
^.  evolutiona,  Clearchus  eluded    the 

Ulyinp.  urmed  chariots  and  cavalry  of  the 
A^^r  400  enemy ;  though  the  Greeks,  by  their 
A.  i>.  4UU.  eoQntenanoe  and  shouts  alone,  put 
to  flight  the  opposing  crowd,  who  could  not  en* 
dure  the  sight  of  thwr  regular  array,  their  bur- 
nished arms,  or  hear  without  terror  the  martial 
sounds  of  their  harmonious  Pcsans,  intermixed 
with  the  clanging  of  their  spears  against  their 
brazen  bucklers;  yet  the  great  king,  percei?ing 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  no- 
thing opposed  him  in  front,  commanded  his 
men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  advanced  with 
celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
If  this  design  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
it  is  prolbable  that  the  Greeks,  having  prevailed 
on  the  first  onset,  would  immediately  have 
fiieed  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory, and  their  native  ardour,  have  repelled  and 
routed  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  impatience  of  Cjrrus  defeated  this 
^vourable  prospect.  He  observed  the  move- 
ment of  his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet 
him,  at  the  head  of  only  six  hundred  horse. 
Such  was  the  rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  king  were  thrown 
ii|to  disorder,  and  their  leader,  Artagerses  fell 
by^the  hand  of  Cyrus,  who,  with  all  his  great 
qualities,  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
.Iween  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general.  By 
a  seasonable  retreat  he  might  still,  perhaps, 
^  have  saved  his  life,  and  gained  a  crown.  But 
his  eye  daKing  along  the  ranks,  met  that  of  his 
brother.  He  rushed  forward,  with  a  blind  in- 
stinctive fury,  crying  out,  **I  see  the  man!" 
and,  penetrating  the  thick  globe  of  attendants, 
aimed  his  javelm  at  the  king,  pierced  his  cors- 
let,  and  wounded  his  breast.  His  eagerness  to 
destroy  the  enemy  prevented  proper  attention 
to  save  himselC  From  an  unoortain  hand  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  which, 
however,  only  increased  the  fuiy  with  which  he 
assaulted  his  brother.  Various  and  inconsis- 
tent aooounts  were  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
even  by  those  who  assisted  in  this  memorable 
engagement.  The  crowd  of  historians  thought 
it  imninibent  on  them  to  make  him  die  like  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  many  variations  of  misery.  Dinon 
and  Ctesias,!  the  longer  to  suspend  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers,  kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  wea- 
pon; butXenophon  is  contented  with  saying, 
that  he  fell  in  the  tumultuary  conflict  of  his  at- 
tendants with  the  guards  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
lealously  defended  their  respective  masters; 
and  that  eight  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
lay  dead  upon  him,  thus  sealing  with  their 
blood  their  inviolable  aifection  and  fidelity.^ 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious 
and  fatal  enterpilM ;  afker  which  the  troops  of 
ArtaJGsrzes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  success, 
and  proceeded  without  encountering  any  re- 
■istance  to  the  hostile  camp ;  Arieus  leading 
off  the  forces  of  Leaser  Asia,  dejected  and  dis- 

I  ApqaFfaitareb.la  Axtaxsn.        9  Xenopb.  p.  906. 


mayecl  by  the  loss  of  their  prince  and  generaL 
Amon^l^  the  valuable  plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cy- 
rus, the-  Barbarians  found  two  Grecian  women, 
his  favourite  mistresses,  the  elder  of  t^hocca, 
the  youiiger  of  Miletus.  The  former,  whose 
wit  and  accomplishments  heightened  the  charms 
of  her  beauty,  received  and  deserved  the  name 
of  Asprisia,  from  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
Pericles,  whose  talents  she  rivalled,  and  whose 
character,  she  too  faithfully  resembled.  The 
young  Milesian  likewise  feU  into  the  hands  of 
the  enem  J ;  but  while  carelessly  guarded  by  the 
Barbariaus,  intent  on  more  useful  plunder,  es- 
caped unobserved,  and  arrived  naked  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Greeks,  where  a  small  guard 
had  been  left  to  defend  the  baggage. 

Mean  while  Clearchus,  at  Uie  head  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had 
been  earned  above  the  distance  of  three  milce 
from  Artaxerxes.  But  when  he  heard  that  the 
Barbarians  were  in  his  tent;  and  pereetved, 
that,  tired  with  plunder,  they  advanced  to  at- 
tack his  rear,  he  faced  about  in  order  to  receive 
them.  The  time  was  spent  till  sun-eet,  in  Ta- 
rious  dispositions  made  by  the  cavalry  of  Ar- 
taxerxes; but  neither  the  soldiers,  nor  their 
commanders,  had  courage  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  Grecian  spear.  They  fled  in  scat- 
tered disorder,  wherever  the  Grecians  advane- 
ed;  who,  wearied  with  marching  against  an 
enemy  that  seemed  incapable  to  fight,  at  length 
determined  to  return  to  their  camp;  woadeiing 
that  neither  Cjrms  himself  appeared,  nor  any 
of  his  messengers.*  They  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night ;  but  found  their  tents  in  dis- 
order, their  baggage  plundered,  their  provisioiis 
destroved  or  spent.  They  chiefly  regretted  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  carriages  filled  with  wine 
and  flour,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  fore- 
sight of  Cjrrus,  as  a  resource  in  time  of  want 
Even  these  were  rifled  by  the  king's  troops ; 
and  the  Greeks,  whom  the  sudden  appealtaoe 
of  the  enemy  had  not  allowed  to  mne«  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  supper;  their 
bodies  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  laborious 
day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by  the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  alliee.* 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to 
move  their  camp,  when  the  messengers  of 
Arisus  arrived,  acquainting  them  with  the  death 
of  Cyrus.  The  new  commander,  they  said,  had 
assembled  the  troops  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their 
former  encampment,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  where  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue  that  day,  that  the  Greeks  might  have 
time  to  join  him ;  but  if  th^  delayed,  he  would 
next  day  proceed,  without  them,  towards  Ionia, 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  When  the  Greeks 
recovered  from  the  oonstemation  into  which 
thev  were  thrown  by  these  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings,  Clearchus  replied,  ^Would 


3  In  relatinf  this  battle,  T  btT*  followed  the  adviee  of 
Flatarch  in  Artuecxei,  wlio  Myt,  "that  ZeDophon  haa 
deacribed  it  with  each  pefipicuity,  elefanoa,  aad  Ibiee,  aa 
•eta  the  aeHon  befwe  the  9jm  of  hia  reader,  and  makes 
him  aaist  with  emotion  at  every  incident,  not  aa  paaC,  buC 
ae  preMnt  A  man  of  eenae.  therefore,  wul  da^air  to  rirnl 
Xenopbon;  and,  inalaad  or  relatiaf  tlM  aolios  la  detail, 
will  ieleet  aoeh  cjiwinlaiicea  only  as  lie  siosC  vpwthy  of 
nbtiea.**  f 

4  Xcnsph.  p.  910  et  sec. 
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to  God  Cynu  were  alive!  but  since  he  is  d  eud^ 
let  ArieuB  know,  that  we  have  conquered  the 
king;  that  h'la  troops  have  every  where  .fled 
before  us;  and  that  now  no  enemy  appeam  to 
resist  our  arms.  Tou  may,  therefore,  assure 
Arieus,  that  if  he  will  come  hither,  we  vi  ill 
place  him  on  the  Persian  throne,  which  is  tlie 
just  reward  of  our  victory .''  With  this  propo- 
sal the  messengers  departed,  and  Cleaichus  led 
his  tropps  to  the  field  of  battie,  to  collect  pro* 
visions,  which  were  prepared  by  using  for  fuel 
the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows^  of 
the  Barbarians.^ 

Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxer- 
zes,  who  entertained  a  very  dUSerent  opinion 
from  that  expressed  by  Clearchus,  concerning 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Among  these  respected 
ministeni  was  Philinus,  a  fugitive  Greek,  a  man 
esteemed  by  Tissaphemes,  both  as  a  skilful  cap- 
tain and  as  an  able  negociator.  When  the 
chiefr  were  assembled,  Pnilinus,  speaking  for 
his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
great  king,  who  had  defeated  and  kUied  CytfUL, 
**  That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  become  the 
daves  of  the  conqueror,  should  surrender  their 
arms.''  The  demand  was  heard  with  universal 
iiulignation.  One  desired  him  to  tell  the  kinsr, 
*^to  come  and  take  them;"  another,  ^that  it 
was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up  their  arms." 
Xraophon  spoke  to  the  following  purpose :  **  We 
have  nothing,  as  you  see,  O  Plulinus !  but  eur 
arms,  and  our  valour.  While  we  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other :  but  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  also 
surrender  our  persons.  Do  not  therefore  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  throw  away  the  only  advan- 
tages which  we  still  enjoy;  on  the  contrary, be 
aesured,  that,  relying  on  our  anns  and  our  va- 
lour, we  will  dispute  with  you  those  advantages- 
which  you  possess."  Clearchus  enforced  the 
sentiments  of  Xenophon,  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  army;  and  Philinus,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  immediate  designs  of  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  the 
Persian  camp.< 

Mean  while,  ArisDUs  replied  to  the  honourable 
embassy  which  had  been  sent  him,  **  That  there 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration 
than  himself,  who  would  never  permit  him  to 
be  their  king ;  he  repeated  his  desire  that  the 
Greeks  should  join  him ;  but,  if  they  declined  to 
come,  persisted 'in  his  resolution  of  returning 
with  iJl  haste  to  Ionia."  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  propitious  indications  of  the 
victims :  the  army  marched  in  order  of  battle  to 
the  encampment  of  Arioeus;  who,  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  captains,  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  Grecian  commanders,  binding 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to  each 
other  the  duties  of  fiiithful  and  affectionate 
allies.  Having  ratified  this  engagement  by  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
concerning  their  intended  journey.  It  was 
determined,  that  instead  of  traversing  the  deso- 
lated country  by  which  they  had  arrived  at  the 
field  of  battle,  they  should  direct  their  course 
towards  the  north,  by  Which  means  they  would 
avoid  the  desert,  acquire  provisions  in  greater 
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plenty,  and  cross  the  great  rivers,  which  com- 
monly diminish  near  their  source,  with  less 
difficulty  and  danger.  They  reedved  also  to 
perform  their  firat  marches  with  all. possible 
expedition,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  king's  ap- 
proach ;  since  with  a  small  force  he  would  not 
4are  to  follow,  and  with  a  great  army  he  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  them.^ 

This  plan  of  retreat  proposed  by  Arieus,  had 
the  dishonourable  appearance  of  flight;  but  for- 
tune proved  a  more  glorious  conductor.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage  ahd  firm- 
ness on  the  counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who 
had  so  lately  commanded  the  soldiers  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  sent  heralds  to  them  the  day 
following  to  treat  of  a  truce.  This  memorable 
agreement,  the  consequences  of  which  were  so 
calamitous,  yet  so  honourable  to  the  Greeks^ 
was  concluded  by  the  intervention  of  Tissa- 
phemes; who  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  to  furnish  mem  with  a  market,  t6 
cause  them  to  be  treated  as  fiiends  in  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  marched,  and  to  con- 
duct them  without  guile  into  Greece.  For  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  Clearchus  and  the 
generals  swore,  that  they  should  abstain  from 
ravaging  the  king's  territories ;  that  they  should 
supply  Uiemselves  with  meat  and  drink  only, 
when,  by  any  accident,  the  market  was  not 
provided ;  but  when  it  was,  that  they  should 
purchase  whatever  they  wanted  for  a  reasonable 
4>rice.« 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  Tissa- 
phemes returned  to  the  king,  promising  to  come 
back  as  soon  av  possible.  But  on  vanous  pre- 
tences, he  delayed  twenty  days ;  during  which 
the  Persians  had  an  opportunity  to  practise 
with  AriiEfUs.  By  the  dread  of  punishment,  if 
he  persisted  in  rebellion ;  by  the  promise  of  par- 
don, if  he  returned  to  his  allegiance ;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  warm  solicitation  of  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,  that  unsteady  Barbarian  was  totally 
detached  from  the  interest  of  his  Grecian  allies. 
His  conduct  gave  just  ground  to  suspect  this 
disposition,  which  became  fully  evident  afler 
the  return  of  Tissaphemes.  From  that  moment 
Arieus  no  longer  encamped  with  the  Greeks, 
but  preferred  the  neighbourhood  of  that  per- 
fidious satrap.  Yet,  for  three  .weeks,  no  open^ 
hostility  was  committed ;  the  armies,  fearing, 
and  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line 
of  march;  Tissaphemes  led  the  way ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  furnished  the  Gfeeks 
with  a  market ;  but  treacherously  increased  the 
difficulty  of  their  joumey,  by  conducting  them 
by  many  windings  through  the  canals  and 
marches  between  the  Tigris  and  Eupfaratesi 
When  they  had  crossed  the  former  river,  they 
coptinued  to  march  northward  along  its  eastern 
banks,  always  encamping  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  Barbarians.  Tet  this 
precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the  parties 
sent  out  to  provide  wood  or  forage  from  quar- 
relling with  each  other.  From  reproachful 
words,  they  soon  proceeded  to  hostile  actions ; 
and  these  partial  encounters  were  likely  to  pnn 
duce  the  worst  consequences,  by  inflaming  the 
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latent,  bot  general  ailimosity,  which  it  had  been 
80  diflteuU  to  stifle  or  conceal.^  ^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  eoene, 
where  the  river  Zabatue,  flowing  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary 
waters  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigriii^ 
The  Grecian  generak,  and  particularly  Gleajr- 
chos,  who  had  long  seen  and  lamented  the 
unfortunate  jealousies  prevailing  among  those 
who  had  sworn  mutual  fidelity,  proposed  a 
conference  between  the  commanders,  in  order 
amicably  to  explain  and  remove  every  ground 
of  hatred  and  complaint  Tissaphemes  and 
Arieus,  as  well  as  their  colleague  Orontes, 
eagerly  desired  the  conference,  though  their 
motives  were  very  different  from  those  which 
actuated  Clearchus.  A  measure  so  agreeable  to 
both  parties  was,  without  difficulty,  carried 
into  execution;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occasion 
alone, forsook  that  prudence  and  caution,  which, 
both  before  and  after,  uniformly  governed  their 
conduct  Five  generals,  and  twenty  captains, 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphemes ;  only  two 
hundred  seldiers  followed  them,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  market  Clearchus  with  his  col- 
leagues, Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  So- 
crates, were  conducted  into  the  satrap's  apart- 
ment; the  rest,  whether  captains  or  soldiers, 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  separation 
occasioned  fear  and  distrust  The  appearance 
of  armed  Barbarians  increased  the  terror.  A 
gloomy  silence  prevailed;  when,  on  a  given 
signal,  those  within  the  tent  were  apprehended, 
and  those  without  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  same 
time  the  Persian  cavalry  scoured  the  plain, 
destroying  whomsoever  they  encountered.  The 
Greeks  were  astonished  at  tliis  mad  excursion, 
which  they  beheld  from  their  camp;  until 
NicarchuB,  an  Arcadian,  came,  miserably  man- 
gled, and  informed  them  of  the  dreadful  tragedy 
that  had  been  acted.^ 

Upon  this  intelligence  they  ran  to  their  arms, 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  But  the  cow- 
ardly Barbarians,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open 
and  honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
their  designs  by  tlie^same  impious  treachery 
with  whi(£  they  had  begun  them.  Instead  of 
advancing  in. -a  body  to  attack  the  Grecian 
camp,  they  eent  Ariesus,  Arteazus,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  persons  whoee  great  credit  with  Cyrus 


might  prevent  theif  intentions  firom  being 
pected  by  the  enemy.  They  were  attended  by 
threehnndred  Persians,cladincoaq|]eto  armour* 
When  they  drew  near  to  the  Greeln, «  herald 
ealled  out,  '(That,  if  any  of  the  generals  or 
captains  w«ie  present,  they  should  advance,  in 
order  to  be  made  acquainted'  with  the  king** 
pleasure.^  Cheirisophus  the  Lacedemonian, 
who,  nexl  to  Clearchus,  had  hitherto  maintained 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  army,  happened 
'to  be  absent  with  a  party  of  foragers.  But  ther 
remaining  generals.  Cleaner  the  Ordiomenian, 
and  Sophonetus  the  Stymphalian,  proceeded 
with  caution  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
Xenophon  the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a 
volunteer)  followed  the  commanders,  that  he 
might  learn  what  was  become  of  his  friend 
Proxenus*'  When  they  came  within  hearing 
of  the  Barbarians,  Ariieus  said,  ^  Clearchus,  O 
Greeks  \  having  violated  his  oath,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  peace,  is  punished  with  just  death ;  but 
Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  gave  information  of 
his  crimes,  are  rewarded  wi3i  the  king's  favour.- 
Of  you  the  king  demands  your  arms,  which,  he 
says,  are  now  his  property,  because  they  be- 
longed to  Cyrus,  who  was  his  slave."  Cleanor 
the  Orchomenian,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  replied  to  this  demand  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Arieos, 
who  had  betrayed  the  friends  and  benefactor* 
of  his  master  Cvrus;  and  who  co-operated  with 
the  enemy  of  that  master,  the  deceitful  and  im- 
pious Tissaphemes.  The  Persian  endeavoured 
to  justify  himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of 
Clearchus.  Upon  which  Xenophon  observed, 
**  That  Clearchifr,  if  guilty  of^efjury,  had  been 
justly  punished ;  but  where  are  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  who  are  your  benefactors,  and  our  com- 
manders? Let  them,  at  least,  be  sent  to  usv 
since  it  is  evident  that  their  friendship  for  bothr 
parties  will  make  them  advise  what  is  best  for 
both."  This  reasonable  request  it  was  impos- 
sible to  elude ;  and  the  Barbarians,  after  long 
conferring  together,  departed  without  attempt- 
ing an  answer.^  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this 
interview^  sufficiently  indicated  the  unih^py- 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  wha 
were  kept  in  dose  captivity,  and  aflerwards 
sent  to  Artazerxes,  by  whoee  order  they  wer& 
put  to  death. 
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nnHE  perfidious  aasaaBmation  of  their  ooin- 
mandere  converted  the  alann  and  terror, 
Chat  hod  hitherto  reigned  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
into  consternation  and  despair.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  completed  the  afflictions  of  men  dis- 
tant above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  na- 
tive land;  surrounded  by  craggy  mountains, 
deep  and  rapid  rivers;  by  famine,  war,  and  the 
treachery  of  their  allies,  still  more  formidable 
than  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The 
soldiers  reflected,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de- 
part, yet  more  dangerous  to  remain ;  provisions 
could'be  acquired  only  by  thc^  point  of  the  sword; 
every  country  was  hostile ;  although  they  con- 
quered one  enemy,  another  would  be  still  ready 
to  receive  them ;  they  wanted  cayalry  to  pursue 
the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their  pursuit;  yic- 
tory  itself  would  be  fruitless;  defeat,  certain 
ram. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  rejections  they  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  when  Xeno- 
phon the  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as 
his  conduct  proves,  by  the  native  vigour  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  roused  and  imboldened  by  ad- 
versity, undertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection 
and  dismay,  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  pub- 
lic safety.  Having  assembled  the  captains  be- 
longing to  the  division  of  his  beloved  Prozenus, 
he  faithftilly  represented  to  them  their  situation, 
which,  dangerous  as  it  was,  ought  not  to  sink 
brave  m'bn  to  despair.  Even  in  the  worst  cir- 
cumstilnces,  fortiti)de,and  fortitude  alone,  could 
afford  relief.  They  had  been  deceived,  but  not 
conquered,  by  the  Barbarians;  whose  perfidious 
violation  of  faith,  friendship,  and  hospitality, 
rendered  tbem  odious  and  contemptible  to  men 
and  gods ;  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpires  of 
the  contest,  and  whose  assistance  could  make 
the  cause  of  justice  and  valour  prevail  over 
every  superiority  of  strength  and  numbers.^ 

The  manly  piety  *of  Xenophon  was  com- 
municated^ by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers ;  who,  dispersing  through 
the  various  quarters  of  the  camp,  summoned 
together  the  principal  officers  in  the  army. 
To  them  Xenophon  addressed  a  similar'  dis- 
eouzse^  encouraging  them  .by  every  argument 
that  religion,  philosophy,  experience,  and  par- 
ticularly their  own  experience,  and  that  of  the 
Grecian  history,  could  aflbrd,  to  expect  success 
from  their  dwn  bravery,  and  the  favour  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  disdain  the  offers  of  accommodation 
(if  such  should  be  made)  from  their  impious 
loes,  whose,  insidious  friendship  had  always 
proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  enmity. 


$  Xenoph.  p.  i295. 
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The  hearty  approbation- of  the  Spartan  Cheiri* 
sophus  added  weight  and  authority  to  tbi  per*- 
suasive  eloquence  of  the  Athenian ;  who  farther 
exhorted  them  to  substitute  commanders  in  the 
room  of  those  whom  they  had  lost ;  to  disentan- 
gle themselves  from  every  superfluous  incum- 
brance that  might  obstruct  the  progress  of  their 
march,  and  to  advance  with  all  expedition  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  the  form,  of  a  hoUow  square,  having  the  bag« 
gage  and  those  who  attended  it  in  the  middle^ 
and  presenting  the  valour  of  their  battalions  on. 
every  side  .to  the  enemy*  These  resolutions 
were  uluuymously  approved  by  the  council,  after 
which  they  were  referred  to  the  assembled 
troops,  by  whom  they  were  readily  confirmed^ 
and  carried  into  inmiediate  execution.^  Tima- 
sion,  Xanthioles,  Cleaner,  Philysias,  sacceedc|d 
to  the  late  commanders;  Xenophon  supplied 
the  place  of  Proxenus ;  and  so  ably  was  the 
ascendant  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue 
maintained  by  hixn  and  Cheirisophus,  that  the 
naiAes  of  their  unequal  colleagues  wiU«seldom 
occur  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  em- 
ployed in  these  necessary  measures ;  and  in  the 
aftdhnoon,  the  troops  having  passed  the  Zaba- 
tus,  pursued  their  march  in  the  disposition  re-* 
commended  by'  Xenophon.  But  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  their  rear  was  harassed 
by  the  Persian  archers  and  cavalry,  which  af- 
forded them  a  very  inaufpicious  presage  of  the 
hardships  to  which  they  miist  be  continuaUy 
exposed  in  eighteen  days'  journey  along  the 
level  frontiers  of  Media.  It  was  difilcult  to  re- 
pel these  light  skirmishers,  and  impossible  to 
attack  them  without  being  exposed  to  consi- 
derable loss ;  because  a  detachment  of  heavy- 
armed  men,  or  even  of  targeteers,  could  not 
overtake  them  in  a  short  space,  nor  could  they 
continue  the  pursuit  without  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Xenophon,  with  more 
valour  than  prudence,  tried  the  unfortunate  ex- 
periment ;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  fightings 
and  brought  back  his  men  wounded,  disheart- 
ened, and  disgraced.' 

But  tlus  unfortunale  event  neither  dishearU 
ened  nor  disgraced  the  commander.  He  inge- 
nuously acknowledged  his  error,  which*  perni- 
cious as  it  was,  had  taught  the  Greeks  their 
wants.  They  wanted  cavalry  and  light-armed 
trooptf ;  the  former  of  which  might  be  obtained 
by  equipping  for  war  the  baggage-horses  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  latter 
might  be  supplied  by  the  Rhodians  (well  skiUod 
in  the  sling,^  of  whom  there  were  great  num- 
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bera  in  the  army.  Thia  adviee  was  approyed ; 
a  compaojr  of  iifly  horaemea  was  soon  raised, 
-the  men  vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  the 
^  honour  of  this  distinguished  service ;  and  two 
0  hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the  ranks, 
who  furnished  themselves  with  slings  and  leaden 
balls,  which  they  threw  twice  as  far  as  the 
stonesemployedby  thfiBarbarisxuk  The  horse- 
men wore  buff  coats  and  corslets ;  they  were 
commanded  by  Lycius  the  Athenian.^ 

The  utility  of  these  preparations  was  disco- 
vered tB  soon  as  the  enemy  renewed  their  as- 
saults, with  a  thousand  horse,  and  four  thou- 
sand stinsers  and  archers.  The  newly-raised 
troops  advanced  with  boldness  and  celerity, 
being  assured  that  their  unequal  attack  would 
be  sustained  by  the  targeteera  and  heavy*anned 
men.  But  the  Persians,  not  waiting  to  receive 
them,  fled  in  scattered  disorder;  the  Greekl 
pursued,  took  many  prisoners,  made  great 
slaughter,  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  the  dain, 
in  order  to  tefxify,  by  such  a  dreadful  spectacle 
of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfldions  ene- 
raies.3 

After  this  advantage,  the  army  opntinued  to 
march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  ahd  the 
western  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with 
many  rich  and  populouff  villages,  from  which 
they  were  supplied  with  provisions;  and  ad- 
miring, as  they  passed  along,  the  immense 
walls,  the  loily  and  durable  pyramids,  the  spa- 
cious but  deserted  cities,  which  testified  the 
ancient  greatness  of  that  flourishing  kingdom, 
before  the  Modes  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
oppressive  government  of  Persia.  The  Bar- 
barians still  endeavoured  to  anndy  them,  but 
with  very  little  success,  unless  when  they  pass- 
ed a  bridge,  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  such 
occasions,  the  square  form,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  marched,  was  found  doubly  inconve- 
nient.* In  order  to  traverse  such  a  passage,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  dose  the  wingst  and  to 
crowd  into  a  narrow  space*  which  £sordered 
the  ranks,  and  made  them  obstruct  each  other. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  brid^  or  defile, 
they  were  again  obliged  to  run  with  ail  haste, 
in  order  to  extend  the  wings,  and  resume  their 
ranks,  which  occasioned  a  void  in  the  centre, 
and  much  disheartened  the  men,  thus  exposed 
to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pursuers. 

To  obviate  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks 
separated  from  the  army  six  companies,  eadi 
consisting  of  a  hundred  men.  These  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five,  each  division  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  whole,  commanded  by  proper  offi- 
cers. When  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
wings,  in  order  to  pass  a  defile,  these  trooops 
staid  behind,  thus  disburdening  the  army  of  a 
superfluous  mass,  and  thereby  enabfmg  them 
to  proceed  without  confusion  in  their  ranks. 
Af^r  the  passage  was  effected,  the  army  might 
again  extend  the  wings,  and  assume  the  same 
loose  arrangement  as  before,  without  exposing 
the  centre  to  danger ;  because  the  vacuity  left 
there  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  detach- 
ed companies ;  the  opening,  if  small,  being  fill- 
ed up  by  the  six  divisions  of  a  hundred  men 


1  Xonopli.  p.  307. 
3  tbiil.  p.  31 


p.: 
)10. 


S  Ibid.  308. 


each ;  if  larger,  by  4he  twelve  divisions  of  fifty  ; 
and  if  very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  diviaicimi 
of  twenty-five  ;4  as  the  same  number  of  mea, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  colnnms  into 
which  they  were  divided,  would  occupy  a 
wider  extent  of  ground.^ 

With  this  useful  precaution  the  Greek^  yer- 
fonned  a  successful  march  to  the  monntainv  of 
the  CardnchianBi  where  the  enemy's  cavnlxy 
could  no  longer  annoy  them.  But  here  they 
found  new  difficulties,  far  more  formidable  than 
those  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  contend.  The  Tigris,  on  their  lefl,  was  mo 
deep  and  rapid,  that  the  passage  appealed  ahao- 
lutely  impracticable.  Before  them  rueo  the 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  ovenba^ 
dowed  the  river,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of 
men,  whose  barbarous  independence  had  al- 
ways defied  the  hostilities?  of  Persia,  as  that 
of  their  successors,  the  modern  Curdes,dees  the 
arms  of  the  Turk,  to  whom  they  are  but  Bonu« 
naJly  subject^  While  the  Greeks  doubted  what 
course  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rhodian  undertook 
to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity,  provided 
they  gave  him  a  talent,  to  reward  hJm  labonr. 
^I  shall  want,  besides,"  continued  he,  ^two 
thousand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained 
by 'flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses, 
which  the  country  affords  in  such  numbers  ee 
we  see  around  us.  The  skins  may  be  blown, 
tied  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
girths  belonging  to  the  sumpter  horses,  then 
covered  with  fiucines,  and  lastly  with  earth.  I 
shall  use  large  stones  instead  of  anchors ;  every 
bag  will  bear  two  men,  whom  the  fascines  and 
earth  will  prevent  fiom  slipping,  and  whom, 
with  veiy  little  labour  on  their  part,  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  will  waft  across  the  river.''> 

This  ingeuious  contrivance  was  commended, 
but  not  carried  into  execution;  the  Gredana 
having  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently 
taken^  that  the  road  through  the  countzy  of  the 
Cardnchians  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the 
spacious  and  plentiful  province  of  Armenia. 
Thither  they  raarlessly  penetrated,  regardless 
of  the  report,  that  under  a  former  reign,  a  Per- 
sian army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  had. been  cut  off  by  those  fierce  barbari- 
ans, whose  manners  were  more  rad^  and  in- 
hospitable than  the  moilntains  which  they  in- 
habited. At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Carduchians  retired  to  their  fiMtnesses,  leaving 
the  villages  in  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  troops  were  restrained  from  in- 
jury ;  but  their  inofiensive  behaviour,  and  kind 
invitations  to  peace,  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  common  enemies  of  the  Gredca, 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  human  kind.    They 

4  X«noph.  310. 

5  I  haro  explained  thb  matter  miniiCttly^  beeasee  Un 
worda  of  Xenopbon  are  mistaken  by  great  nulilary  writon. 
Mojor  MauvUloOy  a  BkilfVil  engineer  and  excellent  eebolar, 
ptopoees  a  tranipmitton  of  the  words  of  Xenophoo,  tbaC 
the  peater  gaps  mav  be  filled  ap  by  tbe  greater  dittsioiis. 
Hejostly  obsenres,  that  no  translator  or  conuneotator  baa 
taken  nr*'ce  of  the  difficulty  tbat  naturally  presents  Itself 
on  reading  the  passage,  whieh,  bowerer,  I  hope  b  tnfi- 
eiently  perspicuooa  in  tbetezt.  See  TEssai  snr  rinlloeina 
de  la  Poudre  h  C^on,  &e.  a  work  wbieb,  I  believa,  no 
military  man  can  read  without  receiving  from  It  instnietioa 
and  entertainment. 

6  Xonopb.  p.  315.  7  Rauwoirs  TiatoIs. 
8  Xdho{)h.  p.  314. 
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oeixed  every  opportanity  to  obstruct  the  marcb 
of  the  army;  end  though  unprepared  for  a 
dose  engmgementf  uaed  wi^  extraordinary  ef* 
feet  their  bows,  three  cubits^  long,  which  they 
beat  by  pressing  the  lower  part  with  their  left 
foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  long  as  the 
bows ;  and  their  irresifltible  points  piefced  the 
firmest  shields  and  corslets.  The  Greeks  em- 
ployed their  skill  in  taoties,  and  their  valour,  to 
elude,  or  to  repel,  the  assault  of  these  danger- 
ous  foes,  from  whom  they  sufiered  more  in  se- 
ven days  than  they  had  done  in  as  many  weeks 
from  Uie  bravest  troope  of  Artaxerzes.*  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  river  Centrites,  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Armenia,  having  just  reason  to 
rejoice  that  they  had  eecaped  the  weapons  of 
the  Carduchians,  whose  posterity,  the  Parthi- 
aaa^io  with  the  same  arms  ami  address,  became 
formidable  to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  formida- 
ble to  the  worid.'^ 

The  m<mth  of  January  was  employed  in  tra- 
vening  the  fruitAil  plans  of  Armenia,^'  whioh 
are  bwutiftilly  diversified  by  hills  of  easy  as- 
cent. Teribuus,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
province,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
generals,  that  if  they  abstained  from  hostilities, 
he  would  not  obstruct  their  march,  but  fumii^ 
them  plentifully  with  provisions.  But  this 
league  was  perfidiously  isolated.  The  Greeks 
bad  recourse  to  aims ;  pursued  Teribazus ;  as- 
eaulted  and  plundered  his  camp.»  Next  day 
they  were  exposed  to  a  mere  dangerous  con- 
test, in  which  neither  skill  nor  valour  oould 
avail.  The  snow  fell  in  sueh  quantities  during 
the  night,  as  completely  covered  the  men  with 
their  arms.  Their  bodies  were  benumbed  and 
parched  with  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  north 
wind.  Many  slaves  and  sumpter  horses  pe- 
rished, with  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rest 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  by  Xenophon  to 
put  themselves  in  motion,  which  was  known  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  their  distress ;  and  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather  still  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  march  through  Ar- 
menia, several  soldiers  lost  their  sight  by  the 
glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  the  intenseness  of  the  cold.i^  The  eyes 
were  best  defended  by  wearing  something  black 
before  them ;  the  feet  were  preserved  by  con- 
stant motion  in  the  day,  and  by  stripping  bare 
in  the  night 

From  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Taochians,  who,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  abandoned 
the  valleys,  and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains, 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle.  Hither 
also  they  had  conveyed  all  their  provisions ;  so 
that  the  Greelts  were  obliged  to  attack  these 
fastnesses,  otherwise  the  army  must  have  been 
starved.  The  Barbarians  boldly  defended  them, 
by  letting  fiy  innumerable  vollies    of  stones 


0  Xenoph.  p.  218—230. 

10  Btrnho,  I.  xvi.  p.  515. 

1 1  Plat,  in  CniMo  et  Mare.  Anton. 

13  There  the  Oreoka  fouod  wmrtm  ra  twtvnSnaf  og-m 

trrtv  »y»$m^  ii^iis,  «-irOt>,  oivovc  jrctXctieu;  tvmSttfy  M^ra* 

9«^«f,  oTwft*  w$ufr9Smira  ;  "alt  kind*  of  JieceMarieSf  and 
•van   luxoriee,  vietinief  corOf  old   fragrant  wines,  dried 
grapee,  and  all  torts  of  pulie.'* 
13  Xeooph.  p.  3S8.  14  Xenopb*.  p  329.  ot  seq. 


down  the  precipices.  But  this  artillery  was  at 
length  exhausted ;  the  Greeks  became  masters 
of  the  heights ;  and  a  dreadful  scene  followed. 
The  women  first  threw  their  children  down  the 
rocks,  and  then  themselves.  The  men  imitat- 
ed this  frantic  example  of  despair;  so  that 
the  assailants  made  few  prisoners,  but  took 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses.*' 

From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with' un- 
common celerity  through  the  bleak  and  ibcky 
countiyof  the  Chaiy beans;  marching,  in  seven 
days  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
Chalybeans  were  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  those 
parts.  .They  wore,  for  their  defence,  linen 
corslets,  greaves,  and  helmets ;  they  carried  a 
short  fiilchion  at  their  girdles;  and  attacked 
with  pikes  fifteen  cubits  long,  instead  of  dis« 
covering  any  symptoms  of  flight  or  fear,  they 
I  sang,  daneed,  and  rejoiced,  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  They  boldly  defended  their  villa^ 
ges,  not  declining  even  a  close  engagement  wit!) 
the  Greeks ;  who  could  supply  themselves  with 
nothing  fVom  this  inhospitable  and  warluro 
country,  but,  in  their  dangerous  march  through 
it,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately  taken 
from  the  Taocbians.*^ . 

The  liver  Harpasus,four  hundred  feet  broad, 
separat^^Hhe  territories  of  the  Chalybeans  and 
Scythians.  From  the  latter  the  Greeks  met 
with  little  resistance,  in  a  much  of  thirteen 
days,  which  brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount 
Theohes,  a  place  held  in  particular  devotion  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  vanguard  had  no  sooner  ascended  this 
sacred  mountain,  than  the  army  were  alarmed 
by  loud  shouts,  which  continued  to  redouble 
with  increasing  violence.  It  was  imagined  that 
some  new  form  of  danger  had  appeared,  or  that 
some  new  enemy  was  ready  to  assail  them. 
The  rear  advanced  With  all  possible  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  their  companions;  but  hav- 
ing arrived  within  hearing,  were  seized  with 
the  most  pleasing  astonishment,  when  their  ears 
were  saluted  from  every  quarter  with  the  repe- 
tition, ^*  The  sea!  the  sea !"  the  sight  of  which, 
alight  so  long  wished  in  vain,  at  first  filled 
them  with  transports  of  tumultuous  joy,  and 
afterwards  recalled  more  distinctly  the  remem- 
brance of  their  parents,  their  friends,  their 
country,  and  every  object  of  their  most  tender 
concem.^7  The  soldiers,  with  tears  ih  their 
eyes,  embraced  each  other,  and  embraced  tlieir 
commanders ;  and  then,  as  by  a  sudden  consent 
of  sympathy  (for  it  was  never  known  by  whose 
orders,)  heaped  up  a  mount  of  stones,  which 
they  covered  with  barbaric  arms,  as  a  trophy  of 
their  memorable  journey  through  so  many  fierce 
and  hostile  nations. 

The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  them 
forffet  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  the  end  of 
theu-  labours.  A  space,  indeed,  of  less  than 
sixty  miles  intervened;  but  it  was  covered  by 
the  trackless  forests  of  the  Macronians,  and  by 
the  8j[>rupt  and  intricate  windings  of  the  Col- 
chian  mountains.  A  fortunate  circumstance 
enabled  them  without  difficulty  to  surmount  the 


15  Xonopbon,  p.  338>. 
17  Ibid.  p.  379. 


16  Tbid.  338^ 
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fint  of  those  obstAcles.  Among  the  Grecian 
tergetaera  was  a  man  who  andentood  the  Ian- 
gaage  of  the  Barbariani.  He  had  been  carried 
to  Athens  in  his  youth,  where  he  had  served  as 
a  slave.  At  the  sight  of  the  Macronians,  he 
recognized  his  long-forgotten  coontrymen;  and 
having  addressed  Uiem  in  tenns  of  ftiendship 
and  respect,  engaged  them  to  exchange  presents, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks,^ 
whom  they  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  having  cut  down  the  trees  that  interrupted 
their  passage,  conducted  them  in  three  da;^s  to 
the  western  frontier  of  Colchos. 

This  country,  so  famous  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity,3  WM  inhabited  by  an  ancient  colony  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preserved  pore  from  any 
foreign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  the  singular  manners^  and  the  more 
sin^ar  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  their  mother 
country .s  Though  distinguiihed  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
they  detested,  and  to  whom  they  seemed  detes- 
table, they  agreed  with  them  in  their  jealousy 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  flourishing  colonies  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euzine  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  dominions.  They  assembled 
therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the  heights, 
and  prepared  to  dupute  the  passage  wj^  obsti- 
nacy. Their  numbers,  their  discifi^e,  their 
arms,  but,  still  more,  their  situation,  rendered 
them  formidable.  If  the  Greeks  advanced  in 
a  phalanx,  or  fUlI  line,  their  ranks  would  be 
broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the 
centre  would  be  disordered,  and  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  would  outreach  either 
wing.*  These  inconveniences  might  partly  be 
remedied  by  making  such  parts  of  the  line,  as 
had  an  easy  ascent,  wait  for  the  slow  and  diffi- 
cult progress  of  their  companions  through  more 
abrupt  and  inaccessible  mountains;  and,  by  ex- 
tending the  phalanx  in  length,  and  leaving  very 
few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be  ren- 
dered equal  to  that  of  the  Colchians.  But  the 
first  qf  these  operations  would  have  tdb  long  ex- 
posed the  army  to  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  second  would  have  so  much 
enfeebled  the  line,  as  must  have  rendered  it 
liable  to  be  penetrated.  Amidst  this  choice  \f 
difficulties,  Xenophon  proposed,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  readily  approved  by  his  colleagues, 
that  the  heavy-armed  men  should  be  divided 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  each,  and  that 
each  division  should  be  thrown  into  a  separate 
column.  The  wide  intervals  between  the  co- 
lumns might  thus,  enable  the  smaller  army  to 
extend  on  the  right  and  left  beyond  the  ene- 
my's line ;  each  company  or  division  might  as- 
cend the  mountain  wherever  they  found  it  most 
convenient ;  the  bravest  men  might  be  led  first 
to  the  charge ;  the  depth  of  the  columns^  could 
not  nossibly  be  penetrated  ;  nor  could  the  ene- 
my rail  into  the  intervals  between  them,  with* 


1  Xenoph.  p.  340,  2  See  p.  14,  et  teq. 

3  Heroaot  I.  xl.  e.  eie.  4  Idem,  p.  341. 

5  Th«  A.ox«<  e«9io;  ic  defined  by  Arian  to  be  a  body  of 
men,  with  the  fliea  Idnger  than  the  ranks ;  that  ii.  with  more 
raen  in  depth  than  in  front  The  ^»Kiiy^,  without  any 
epithet,  meane  the  contrary  But  the  ^\uyi^  ef8i«  n 
an  army,  at  the  same  author  tells  na,  ormv  tm  »rf«; 
iropiv^riti,  that  is,  having  more  men  in  depth  than  in  front, 
and  emplovin^,  for  loaae  extraordinary  raason,  what  ii 
naturally  tie  line  of  march  ai  an  order  of  battle 


out  being  cut  off  by  the  'divisions  on  cither 
side,  which  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  relieve,  encourage,  and  support  each  other. 

This  judicious  disposition  was  attended  with 
the  expected  success.  The  heavy-armed  men 
formed  -eighty  companies ;  the  targeteers  and 
archecfi  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  flanked  the  army  on  the  right 
and  lef^  Their  third  division,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Arcadians,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  centre.  Thus  disposed  for  battle,  the  wings 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  particularly  the  tar- 
geteers and  archers,  who  were  most  capable  of 
expedition,  advanced  with  celerity  to  the  attack. 
The  enemy,  who  saw  them  approach,  and  who 
perceived  that  on  either  hand  they  outreached 
their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to 
receive  them.  By  this  movement  they  left  a 
void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the  Arca- 
dian targeteers,  supported  by  the  nearest  co- 
lumns, advanced  with  rapidity,  and  soon  gained 
the  summit  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Barbarians,  who,  thinking  they 
had  lost  all  when  they  lost  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  no  longer  offered  resistance,  but  fled  on 
every  side  with  disordered  trepidation,  leaving 
the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  as  weu 
as  of  the  numerous  villages  in  that  ncighbonr- 
hood,o  and  within  two  days'  march  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  without  ^y  other  enemy  to  oppose 
their  long-disputed  passage  thither-. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which 
actually  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  efiemi- 
nate  indolence  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently 
contained  many  barbarous  but  warlike  tribes, 
totally  independent  on  each  other,  and  scascely 
acknowledging  any  dependence  on  the  king  of 
Persia.  That  part  which  extends  towards  the 
east  and  the  borders  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
which  afterwards  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
great  Mithridatos,  was  inhabited  by  the  Col- 
chians, Drillians,  Mysonecians,  and  Tybare- 
nians;  the  middle  division  was  possessed  by  tiie 
Paphlagonians,  who  gloried  in  the  irresistible 
prowess  of  their  numerous  cavalry ;  and  the 
western  parts,  extending  two  hundred  miles 
from  Heraclea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  were 
occupied  by  the  hihospitable  Bithynians;  a 
colony  of  Thrace,  who  excelled  and  delighted 
in  war,  which,  like  their  ancestors  in  Europe, 
they  carried  on  with  a  savage  fury.^ 

Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  those  nu- 
merous nations,  arose,  at  wide  intervals,  several 
Grecian  cities,  which  enlivened  the  barbaric 
gloom,  and  di^layed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their 
arts  and  arms.  Sinop^,  the  mouier  and  the 
queen  of  those  cities,  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  a  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  its  ter- 
ritory, consisting  in  a  small  but  fertile  penin- 
8ula,8  to  the  province  of  Paphlagonia.  The  foun- 
dation of  Sinop^  .remounted  to  the  highest  aii- 
tiquity,  and  was  ascribed  to  Antolycus,  one  of 
the  Argonauts.9    The  city  was  afterwards  in- 


6  Xenoph.  p.  343. 

7  Bee  Dionysius  Periegetea,  and  Arrian*a  Perlplut. 

8  ToumefoK,  v.  iii.  p.  46.  laya  it  is  about  tix  ailea  in  eir- 
cumference. 

9  See  the  aeeount  of  the  Aqfonaotic  expedition,  p.  15,  et 
■eq.  Strabo,  1.  xit.  p.  548.  who  givea  na  thia  information, 
aayt  further,  that  LuquIIub,  when  he  took  the  town,  carried 
away  the  atalue  of  Antolycne. 
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creased  bj  a  powerfU  aooeeiion  of  MUenaHB. 
It  poanaeed  cofuvenieiit  harboun  on  either  side 
of  the  iathmua.  The  peniiuiala  was  surroanded 
by  sharp  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inaccessible 
to  an  eneinj ;  and  the  sell  abounded  with  the 
tunny  fish,  which  flow  in  shoals  from  the  Pains 
Meeotis,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  bred,io 
to  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 
.  Such  multiplied  advantages  rendered  the  Si- 
nopians  populous  and  powerful.  They  diffused 
their  colonies  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  not 
improbable  U^t  they  founded  Ueraclea,^>  on  the 
frontier  of  Bithynia;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
built  Cotyora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybare- 
nians,  Cerasus  in  that  of  the  Mysonscians,  aiid 
Trapezus  in  that  of  the  Drillians. 

IVapezus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  friendly 
city  at  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  spend- 
tag  more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  almost  con- 
tinual travellfaig  and  war.  The  numerous  in- 
habitants of  this  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has 
now  decayed  into  the  much-neglected  harbour 
of  Platana,i3  received  them  with  open  arms, 
generously  supplied  their  wants,  and  treated 
them  with  all  that  endearing  yet  respectful  hos- 
pitality of  kinsmen,  who  commiserated  their 
sofifenngs  and  admired  their  virtue.  The  Gre- 
cians, on  their  part,  displayed  a  very  just  and 
becoming  sense  of  the  evils  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  of  their  actual  security,  in  the 
fervour  of  reiisions  gratitude  they  paidjthe  so- 
lemn vows  and  sacrifices  which  tiiev  had  pro- 
mised to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  the  other 
gods  .  and  heroes,  whose  bountiful  protection 
had  hitherto  conductod  them  through  so  many 
known,  and  so  many  concealed  dangers.  They 
aflerwards  celebrated,  with  much  pomp  and 
festivity,  the  gymnastic  games  and  ezercises;  an 
entertainment  equally  agreeable  to  themselves, 
to  the  citizens  of  Trebizond,  and  to  the  divini- 
ties whom  they  both  adored.  When  these  essen- 
tial duties,  for  such  the  Greeks  deemed  them, 
had  been  performed  with  universal  satisfaction, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  burden- 
some to  their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  suffi- 
cient employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
subsistence,  and  that  of  their  numerous  attend- 
ants. For  several  days  they  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  the  Colchians  and  DrilUans ; 
and  while  they  cruelly  harassed  the  enemies, 
they  carefully  respected  the  allies,  of  Trebizond. 
Their  repeated  devastations  at  length  desolated 
the  country  immediately  around  them,  so  that 
the  foraging  parties  could  no  longer  set  out 
and  return  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could  they 
penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  without  being 
endangered  by  the  nocturnal  assaults  of  the 
Barbarians.  These  cireumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to'think  of  leaving  Trebi- 


10  Tonroefort,  Voyage  au  Lerant 

11  Str&bo,  I.  xii.  p.  54S.  ealli  Hemelea  a  colony  of  Ihe 
HUAMaiMf  by  whom  we  may  underetand  the  Sinopianii,  who 
were  themadTes  a  eolooy  of  that  people.  Xenophoo,  no^- 
ever.  called  Heracloa  a  colony  of  Hegaieane.  Xeoopb. 
Anabas.  p.  358. 

13  Toomefoit,  1.  xrii.  Thie  place,  however,  ii  still  large 
but  depopalated ;  containiof  more  woods  and  gardens  than 
houeea,  and  thoee  only  of  one  etory ;  yet  the  town  relaine 
the  form  of  an  oblong  e^ttare,  the  modem  walls  being  built 
on  tlie  rains  of  the  ancient,  the  shape  of  which  occasioned 
the  name  of  Trapezos,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a 
Uble.    Tounelbit,  ibid. 


zond;  on  which  aocoimt  an  assembly  wa« 
convened  to  fix  the  day  of  their  departure,  and 
to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan  of  their  future 
journey.**. 

In  this  important  deliberation  the  soldiers 
very  generally  embraced  the  opinion  of  Ai^tileon 
of  Thuria,  who  told  them  that,  for  his  part,  he 
was  already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggagSt 
marching,  running,  mounting  guard,  and  fight- 
ing, and  now  widbed,  after  aU  his  labours,  to 
perform  the  remainder'  of  the  journey  like 
Ulysses,  and,  stretched  out  at  his  ease,  to  be 
carried  asleep*^  into  Greece.  That  this  pleasing 
proposal  might  be  put  in  execution,  Cheiriso- 
phus  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  hoping  to  obtain 
ships  fivm  Anazibius,  who  commanded  the 
Spartan  fleet  in  that  sea.  But  in  case  such  a 
request  could  not  be  conveniently  granted,  the 
soldiers  determined  to  demand  a  few  ships  of 
war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with 
which  they  intended  to  put  to  sea,  and  capture 
whatever  merchantmen  they  could  meet  with 
in  the  Euzine,  in  order  to  employ  them  as 
transports.*^ 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  bringing  any 
news'of  Cheirisophus,  or  promisuig  any  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Spartan  admiral.  Mean 
while  the  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no 
better  name,  infested  the  Euzine  sea.  Dexip- 
pus,  the  Lacedemonian,  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fidy worthy  of  his  commission,  betrayed  his 
companions,  and  sailed  off  with  the  galley  which 
he  commanded.*^  But  Polycrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, behaved  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  whidi 
even  robbers  sometimes  display  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other;  and  his  successful  diU- 
gence  soon  collected  Such  a  number  of  vessels 
as  served  to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  ag;ed,  the 
infirm,  the  women  and  baggage ; .  while  the 
strength  of  the  army,  consisting  of  men  below 
forty  years  of  age,  reached  the  same  place  in 
three  days'  march.' ^ 

The  colony  of  Cerasus,  or  Cera^lMit,  was  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  sea,  among  hilb  of 
easy  ascent,  covered  in  every  age^s  with  whole 
woods  of  cheny-trees,  froih  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  place  derived  its  name.*'  From 
thence  the  voluptuous  Lucullus,  in  the  six  hun 
dred  and  eightieth  year  of  Rome,  first  brought 
into  Italy  this  delicious  firuit,  which  ancient  na- 
turalists scarcely  believed  capable  of  thriving  in 


13  Xenoph.  343.  et  seq. 

14  Thos  was  Ulysses  tmnsportad  hj  the  PbcSUani,  who 
placed  Um  slftcpiog  on  the  shore  of  Iihaea : 

Oi  ii  i«?orr'  ar  vni  6on  iti  woftof  M^errif 

XmriiTmv  i<y  16«K4,    Odyss.  ziil.  134. 
Tbebeantiful  imagto  which  the *poet,  in  the  same  book, 
gives  of  the  pleasures  of  rest,  aAer  immoderate  labour, 
played  about  me  fancy  of  Antileon : 

Xei*  TK  ttiSvpiOf  «>rroc  fi  6xt9«f  etn  iwtrva 

VbiyfiTOif  i|Ji«-TO$,  9«r«r«  myxiTtm  iotft«s.  T.  80. 

And  again,  "The  ship  cat  the  waves  with  a  mpidity, 
which  the  flight  of  the  swiftert  hawk  cooldnot  aeceaipany, 
carrying  a  man. 

0{  iTftv  ^ar  fmK»  ir^XXm  jrcifl'  »Xy»m  9v  %»r»  flv^o», 

An  Tora  y*  mrftftf  tvftf  k$k»cr/M9C$  e«>«-'  f>r<)ror6it." 

15  Xeno|ih.'p.  345.  16  Ibid. 

17  Ibid.^.  349.  18  Toamefort 

10  Kifavog.  cerasus,  cerise,  cherry.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son Tadmor  m  the  desart  was  called  ^mynt}  a  po/mts, 
the  palm  tree.  Tonmefort  mentions  it  as  the  opinion  of  Bt. 
Jerom,  that  the  place  gave  name  to  the  fruit  The  diilb- 
renoo  is  not  material 
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Ml  Italian  aky ;  but  which  actoally  adorna  tha 
bleakest  and  moit  northem  raffioos  of  oar  own 
island.  At  Cerasoa  the  Oreeks  remained  ten 
days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  supplying  their 
wanla,  and  reviewing  the  army,  whidi  still 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  meh, 
the  rest  having  perished  by  fiUigne,  war,  cold, 
and  sickness.  1 

After  this  necessary  delay,  the  leai  active  por- 
tion again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth 
pursued  their  jouniey  through  Sie  romantic 
country  of  the  Mosympcaans;  a  barbarous,  yet 
powerful  tribe,  who  received  their  singular  de- 
nomination from  the  wooden  houses,  or  rather 
towers,  wHich  they  inhabited;'  and  which, 
either  by  chance  or  design,  were  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  that 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  villages  could 
hear  and  alarm  each  other.'  The  army  next 
proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  district 
of  the  Chalybeans,  who  subs'isted  by  the  work- 
ing of  iron;  and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rugged 
mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners,^  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains,  the  pastoral  life,*  the  innocent  and  hos- 
^table  character  of  their  Tyberenian  neigh- 
bours; who  treated  the  Greeks  with  every 
mark  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  conducted 
them,  with  attentive  civility,  to  the  city  of  Co- 
tyora. 

'  It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having 
reached  the  countiy  of  their  friends  and  kins- 
men, should  have  been  disposed  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  iruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dan- 
gers. If  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
selves to  fresh  hostilities  from  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  they  might 
have  waited  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Sinop^ 
and  Heraclea,  or  from  the  Spartan  admiral  in 
the  Hellespont,  who  would  either  retain  them 
in  his  own  service,  or  transport  them  to  the 
Chersonesns,  to  Byzantium,  and  to  other  cities 
and  territollKs,  which,  being  lately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of 
brave  and  numerous  garrisons.  But  it  is  more 
easy  for  men  to  repel  the  assaults  of  external 
violence,  than  to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own 
ungovernable  passions.  The  Greeks  were  in- 
volved in  real  danger,  in  proportion  as  they  at- 
tained apparent  security.  During  the  long 
course  of  their  laborious  journey,  the  terror  of 
unknown  Barbarians  hanging  over  them,  pre- 
served their  discipline  and  their  union.  But 
the  air  of  a  Grecian  coloiiy  at  once  dissolved 
both.  They,  who  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East  had  acted  with  one  soul,  and  regarded 
each  other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  unhappy 
influence  of  their  provincial  distinctions.  The 
array  was  divided  by  separate  interests,  as  well 
as  by  partial  attachments.  Those  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjoy 
it  Those  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  longed 
to  plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians. The  commanders  despised  and  deceived 
the  troops ;  the  troops  clamoured  against,  and 
Insulted  the  commanders.    Both  wer#  really  in 

]  Xenoph.  p.  34P.  S  Mo«nrr  ond  «<«!>•. 

8  Xenoph.  p.  351.  4  Ibid,  p.  354. 

5  Dionysiaa   pHr?e}»ct«»«  qiialifie*  them   by  tiie  epithrt 
woKvf^ntiff  abounding  in  8hpe|». 


the  wrong;  and  both  suspected  and  accused 
each  other  of  imaginary  crimes,  of  which  none 
were  guilty. 

Xenophon,  who,  with  wonderful  address,  has 
justified  himself  from  every  reproach^  that  can 
reflect  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart, 
does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  whioh  he  was 
exposed  by  discovering  (somewhat,  perhaps, 
unseasonably)  the  just  ana  extensive  views  of 
a  philosophmr.  When  he  surveyed  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  ccvered  in  ancient  thnes, 
as  well  as  they  are  at  present,  witii  tall  and 
majestic  forest  trees,  admirably  adapted  to 
ship-biiilding;  when  he  considered  the  eonve- 
nitance  of  m  harbours^  and  the  productions  of 
the  neighbouring  territory,  consisting  in  flax, 
iron,  and  ei^ery  commoditjr  most  necessary  in 
raising  a  naval  power,  he  was  ambitious  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  settlement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  valour,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers, 
must  soon  render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian 
colonies  cm  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  Asia.  But  this  noble  design,  which  migbt 
have  proved  so  useful  and  honourable  to  the 
army,  was  blasted  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his 
enemies.  Xenophon  was  reproached  with  form- 
ing, projects  equally  romantic  and  dangerous; 
and  accused  of  an  intention  to  keep  the  soldiers 
fh>m  home,  that  they  might  continue  dependent 
on  Himself,  and  that  he  might  increase  his 
own  fame  and  fortune  at  the  risk  of  the  public 
safety.' 

The  mutinous  and  distracted  spirit  of  the 
troops  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak 
and  wavering.  The  terror  which  they  inspired, 
and  their  wants,  which  it  was  neoessaiy  to  sup- 
ply, made  them  very  unwelcome  guests  at  Co- 
tyora,  Sinop^,  and  Heraclea,  at  which  places 
tiiey  continued  several  months,  under  pretence 
of  waiting  for  transports,  but  mean  while  plun- 
dering the  neighbouring  country,  laving  the 
cities  under  contribution,  and  threatemng  them 
with  burdens  that  exceeded  their  faculties. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while  they  affected 
to  consider  those  unreasonable  demands,  remov- 
ed their  effects  from  the  villages,  shut  the  gates 
of  their  city,  and  placed  armed  men  on  the 
walls.  Cheirisophus  had  by  this  time  returned 
with^essels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admi- 
ral, but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport 
so  great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  hopes,  and  discontented  with 
their  commanders,  and  with  each  other,  rashly 
undertook,  in  separate  bodies,  the  dangerous 
journey  through  Bithynia,  a  country  extending 
two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea  to  Byzan- 
tium, and  totally  inhabited,  or  rather  wasted,  by 
the  Thvnians,  a  Thradan  tribe,  the  most  cruel 
and  inhospitable  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
expedition  they  lost  above  a  thousand  men; 
and  the  destruction  must  have  been  much 
greater,  had  not  the  generous  activity  of  Xeno- 
phon seasonably  led  his  own  division  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  had  deserted  his  standard. 
Cheirisophus  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a 
medicine  which  he  had  taken  in  a  fever.  ^The  sole 
command  devolved  on  Xenophon;  not  by  ap- 
pointment, but  by  the  voluntary  submission  of 

■  —  .  —   —  -     -    .  

6  Xcnoph.p.  367.  7  Xenoph.  p.  $t59,  et  M4|. 
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the  troops  to'his  saperior  mind.  He  at  length 
taught  them  to  defeat  the  irreguhif  fury  of  the 
ThyniaDB ;  and  after  takmg  many  alayee  and 
much  useful  hooty,  condooted  them  in  safety  to 
Chrysopolis,^  which  is  now  known  hy  the  name 
of  Scutari,  and  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople. 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony 
seemed  infectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops. 
At  Byzantium  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again 
thrown  into  fermentation.  Cleander,  the  go- 
Ternor  of  that  city,  who  had  come  to  meet  them, 
narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a 
military  sedition.  Their  behaviour  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts.  The  Lacediemonians  dreaded 
the  assistance  of  such  dangerous  allies ;  and  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Ids  proTinoe,  practised  with  Anazibios,  who 
commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  allure  them, 
by  fair  promises,  into  Europe.  Gained  by  the 
bribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anazibius,  but 
his  successor  Aristarchus,  made  proposals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  anj 
intention  to  fulfil.  The  troops,  enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  and  still  more  at  the  treachery 
of  the  Spartan  commanders,  would  have  at- 
tacked and  plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Xenophon,  who,  struggling  like  a  skilful 
pilot  against  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  a  measure  which  must  have 
exposed  them  to  immediate  danger,  and  covwed 
them  with  eternal  infamy .' 

With  tears  and  prayers,  he  conjured  them 
•*Dot  to  tarnish,  by  the  destruction  of  a  Grecian 
city,  the  glory  of  a  campaign  signalized  by  so 
many  illustrious  victories  over  the  Barbarians. 
What  hopes  of  safety  could  they  entertain,  if, 
after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  dethrone  the 
king  of  Persia,  they  should  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Sparta?  Destitute  as  they  were  of 
friends,  of  money,  of  subsistence ;  and  reduced 
by  their  misconduct  to  a  handful  of  men,  could 
they  expect  to  insult  with  impunity  the  two 
greatest  powers  in  the  world  ?  The  experience 
of  late  yean  ought  to  correct  their  folly.  They 
had  seen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
greatness,  possessed  of  four  hundred  galleys,  an 
annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury;  Athens,  who 
commanded  all  the  islands,  and  occupied  manv 
cities  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  among  which 
was  Byzantium  itself,  the  present  object  of  their 
frantic  ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Sparta,  whose  authority  was  actually  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  Greece.  What  mad- 
ness, then,  for  men  in  their  friendless  condition, 
a  mixed  assemblage  of  different  nations,  to  at- 
tack the  dominions  of  a  people  whose  valour 


ther.  the  weight  of  argninent,  nor  the  power  . 
of  eloquence,  would  have  long  restrained  the 
discontented  and  needy  troops  from  attempting 
other  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  if  an  op- 
portunity hs^d  not  fortunately  presented  itsellT 
of  employing  tiieir  dangerous  activity  in  the 
service  of  Seuthes,  a  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venturer of  Lower  Thrace.  Mssades,  the  f»- 
ther  of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  the  Melandep- 
tans,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Thra^ipsans,  who 
inhabited  the  European  shores  of  tbe>Proponti» 
and  Euxine  sea.  The  licentions  turbulence  of 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  do* 
minions.  •  He  took  refuge  with  Medocns,  king- 
of  the  Odrysians,  the  ;nost  powerful  tribe  in 
Upper  Thrace,  with  whose  ftinily  his  own  had 
long  been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties  of  bes* 
pitfdity.  Medocus  kindly  received,  and  gentf* 
rously  entertained,  the  father;  and,  after  hi» 
decease,  continued  the  same  protection  nmii^ 
bounty  to  his  son,  Seuthes.  But  thcindepew- 
dent  spirit  of  the  young  prince  disdained,  as  h» 
expresses  it,  to  live  like  a  dog  at  another  man'k- 
table.  He  desired  horses  and  soldiers  from  Me>» 
docus,  that  he^mlght  acquire  subsistence  for 
himself.  His  request  was  granted;  his  incur* 
sions  were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his  name 
filled  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join 
the  Grecian  forces  to  his  own,  he  might  easily 
regain  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions.'' 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  Xenophon  Medo- 
sades,  •  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the 
Greek  language,  usually  served  him  as  ambas- 
sador. The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  soon 
agreed  on.  Seuthes  promised  eath  soldier  a 
cyzicene  (about  eighteen  shillings  sterling,)  the 
captains  two  cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four, 
of  montlily  pay.  The  money,  it  was  observed, 
would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  mi^ht  subsist  by 
plundering  the  country ;  yet  such  of  the  booty 
as  was  not  of  a  perishable  nalture,  Seuthes  re<* 
served  for  himself,  that  by  selling  it  in  the  mari<« 
time  towns,  he  might  provide  for  the  pay  of 
his  new  auxiliaries.  >> 

Having  communicated  their  designs  ix)  the 
army,  the  Ofecian  commanders  followed  Me* 
dosades  to  the  ibmp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  dis-- 
tant  about  six  mUes  from  the  coast  of  Perin-- 
thus,  a  city  of  considerable  note  in  the  neiffh- 
bourhood  of  Byzantium.  They  arrived  after 
sun-set,  but  found  the  Barbarians  awake  and 
watchful.  Seuthes  himself  was  posted  in  a 
strong  tower ;  horses  ready  bridled  stood  at  the 
gate ;  large  fires  blazed  at  a  distance,  while  the 
camp  itself  was  concealed  in  darkness ;  precau- 
tions, however  singular,  yet  necessary  against 
the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed,  of  all  men, 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  night.  The 
Greeks  were  permitted  to  enter.    Seuthes  re- 


was  irresis^ble,  and  from  whose  vengeance  if  ceived  them  with  rustic  hospitality ;  before  en- 
was  Impossil^  for  them  to  fly,  without  flying  '"" ' * — ' *"~" ''  ''^ —  *''  J-:-i-  •- 

from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  among 
those  hostile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  near 
two  years  past,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but 
cruelty,  injustice,  persecution,  and  treachery  ?* 
The  judicious  representations  of  Xenophon 
saved  Byzantium ;  but  it  is  probable  that  net- 


8  Xenoph.  p.  S77,  et  aeq.       9  Xenoph.  p.  399,  ot  acq.  10  Xonoph.  p.  303,  ot  seq. 


tering  on  business,  challenged  them  to  drink  in 
largre  horns  full  of  wine;  then  confirmed 'the 
promises  of  his  ambassador ;  and  still  farther 
allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  receiving, 
besides  the  stipulated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and 
an  advantageous  establishment  on  the  sea- 
shore. 


11  Idom,  ibid 
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Next  day  tha  Grodaii  trmy  joined  the  camp 
of  their  new  master.  The  commaadere  were 
again  entertained  with  a  copiouB  feast,  in  which 
Seuthes  displayed  all  his  magnificence.  Afler 
supper,  the  bimoons  and  dancers  were  intro- 
duced, the  cup  went  briskly  round,  and  the 
whole  assembly  were  dissolved  in  merriment. 
But  Seuthes  knew  how  far  to  indulge,  and 
when  to  restrain,  the  joys  of  festivity.  With- 
out allowing  his  revels  to'  disturb  the  stillness 
of  .the  night,  he  rose  with  a  martial  shout,  imi- 
tating a  man  who  avoided  a  javelin ;  and  then 
addressing  the  Grecian  captains  without  any 
sign  of  u^ojdcaiifmi  desired  them  to  have  their 
men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the 
enemy,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powerful  reinforcement  which  he  had  received, 
might  be  taken  unprepared,  and  conquered  by 
surprise.^ 

The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight ;  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in 
many  parts  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  But 
the  Thraciaas,  clothed  in  skins  of  foxes,  were 
well  prepared  for  such  nocturnal  expeditions. 
The  Greeks  suffered  much^  by  the  cold ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  their  march,  animated  by  the 
certain  prospect  of  success,  made  them  forget 
their  sufferings.  Wherever  they  arrived,  the 
villages  were  attacked  and  plundered,  the  houses 
were  burned,  many  captives  and  cattle  were 
taken,  and  the  ravages  of  that  bloody  night 
sufficiently  represent  the  uniform  scene  of  cru- 
elty, by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
Seuthes  compelled  into  submission  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fertile  and  populous  slip  of  land 
that  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 
But  the  possession  of  this  territory,  which 
formed  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his' here- 
ditary dominions,  could  not  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tion. He  turned  his  arms  northwards,  and 
overran  the  country  about  Salmydessus^  a  mari- 
time city  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  from  the  southern 
branch  of  mount  Hssmus  into  a  spacious  bay 


1  Xenoph.  p.  406.  et  leq. 

9  Hv  5t   %t»v  roKKiif  »•*  ^X^f  •wtk;  jMn-t  to  vim(   9 

yti9tf  *»*  T«r  ExXi|«atf  >reXX«v  %m*  fiHf  ciiniiaiiovTO  luii 

mrm.  There  wu  niacli  now,  and  the  coU  lo  interne,  that 
the  water  frose  aa  ther  were  carrying  it  to  fopper,  and  the 
wine  in  the  Teneto.  Many  oT  the  Greeks  auo  lost  their 
•an  and  noses.    Xenoph.  p.  406. 


of  the  Eozine.  There  the  attted  irmy  repeated 
the  same  destructive  taavpc  which  they  had  al- 
ready made  in  the  south ;  and  avenged,  by  their 
cruel  incursions,  the  cause  of  violateid  hospi- 
tality ;  for  the  Barbarians  of  those  parts  were 
so  much  accustomed  to  plimder  the  vessels 
which  were  often  ship-wrecked  on  their  shoaly 
coast,  that  they  had  distinguished  it  by  pillars, 
in  the  nature  of  land-marks,  to  prevent  intestine 
quarrels,  by  ascertaining  the  property  of  the 
spoil.' 

In  the  space  of  two  months  after  his  junction 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  his  posses* 
sions  several  days*  march  from  the  oea ;  faSs  nu 
merous,  but  unskilful  enemies,  fighting  nngly 
wero  successively  subdued;  eai£  vanquisaed 
tribe  increased  the  strength  of  his  army ;  the 
Odrysians,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  his  fortune,  no  longer  requiring  the 
support,  disposed  him  to  ne^ect  the  services, 
of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries.^  The  ungrateful 
levity  of  the  Barbarian  was  encouraged  by  the 
perfidious  counsels  of  his  favourite  Heraclides 
of  Maronea,  one  of  those  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
having  merited  punishment  at  home  for  their 
wickedness,  obtained  distinction  abroad  by  their 
talents ;  men  sullied  with  every  vice,  prepared 
alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  and  who  having  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  their  own  country- 
men by  their  intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often 
acquired  the  esteem  of  foreigners  by  their  va- 
lour and  eloquence,  their  skill  in  war,  and  dex- 
terity in  negotiation.  Heraclides  strongly  ex- 
horted his  master  to  defraud  the  Greeks  of 
their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himself  from  their 
troublesome  importunities,  by  dismisBing  them 
from  his  service.  But  the  fears,  rather  than 
the  delicacy  of  Seuthes,  prevented  him  from 
complying  with  this  advice ;  he  lost  his  honour 
without  saving  his  money;  and  the  Grecian 
flrenerals  had  an  eariy  opportunity  to  reproach 
his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  being  soon  called 
to  engage  in  a  more  honourable  war,<  kindled 
by  the  resentment  of  Artaxerxes  against  the 
presumption  of  the  Spartans,  wHo  had  so  stre- 
nuously supported  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of 
Cyrus. 


3  Xenoph.  p.  409. 
5  Idem.  p.  4S7. 


4  Idem,  pi  414,  «t  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  XXVli. 

Tissaphemet  tnakei  War  on  the  Greeks,  b^  order  xf  Arletxerxei—AUaicla  ike  JEolian  CUieM^ 
Expedition  rf  TJUmbron—He  is  sucteeded  by  DereyUidas^His  treaty  wUh  Tissaphemes — 
AgenlMts  King  qf  Sparta — Citiadbni  Conspiracy^-^gesiJaus  Commander  of  the  Grecian 
Forces  in  Asia — His  Suetess — Tissaphemes  succeeded  by  Tithraustes — Great  Ftews  of  Age- 
silaia — War  kindled  in  Greeet-^League  against  Spartor—Campaigh  ^f  Lysander  in  Bxotia — 
His  Death, 


¥T  dbes  honour  rather  to  the  inbdesty  than  to 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon^  that  he  haa  ex- 
cluded, from  his  general  iustory  of  Grecian  af- 
fairs, the  account  of  an  expedition,  in  which  he 
himself  acted  so  distinguished  a  part,  and 
which  immediately  occasioned  very  important 
transactions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Afler 
the  downfall  of  Athenian  greatness,  the  Spar- 
tans were  naturally  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and 
Qj  resentment  of  Persia,  by  their  do- 

xcv  sT  ^''"oo  in  Greece,  by  their  con- 
A  C  399  ^I^OBts  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  naval  power, 
and  espedaily  by  their  open  participation  in 
the  rebellions  designs  of  Cyrus*  The  former 
circumstances  rendered  their  repubhc  the  rival 
of  the  king  of  Persia;  but  their  co-operation 
with  an  ambitious  rebel  rendered  them  the  per- 
JBonal  enemies  of  Artaxerxes.  His  resolution 
to  chastise  their  audacity  was  communicated 
lo  Tissaphemes.  who,  after  harassing  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Cardu- 
chian  mountains,  beyond  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  follow  them,  returned  with  a  pow- 
erful army  towards  Lower  Asia,  to  resume  the 
government  of  Caria,  his  hereditary  province, 
as  well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  spoils 
of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  gratitude  of 
his  master,  in  return  for  his  recent  and  signal 
services  against  that  dangerous  pretender  to 
the  throne. 

Honoured  with  this  magnificent  present,  Tis- 
saphemes was  farther  entrusted  with  executing 
the  vengeance  of  the  great  king  agaipst  the 
Spartans.  Without  any  formal  declaration  of 
wal*,  which  the  late  hostilities  in  the  Ea^t  seem- 
ed to  render  unnecessary,  he  attacked  the  £o- 
lian  cities ;  the  satrap  Phamabazus  readily  en- 
tered into  his  views,  and  concurred  with  all  his 
measures.  The  Lacediemonian  garrison,  sup- 
ported by  the  townsmen,  oefended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  eamestly  soliciting, 
however,  a  reinforcement  from  home,  which 
might  enable  them  to  resist  and  to  surmount 
Bdch  an  unexpected  danger.^ 

On  this  important  occasion,  the  Spartan  se- 
nate and  assembly  were  not  wanting  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  garrisons,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
their  ^olian  allies.  They  immediately  levied 
a  body  of  five  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops, 
and  demanded  a  considerable  supply  from  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  sent  them  three  kun- 
'  dred  horsemen,  who  having  served  under  the 
thirty  tyrants,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  this 
dangerous  duty  by  the .  partisans  of  the  new 
democracy.  The  command  of  the  joint  forces 
was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thimbron,  who 

ft  Xcdoph.  H«U«d  ?  iii.  p.  480.  Diodor.  Skul-  I.  xiv.  p. 
4)6. 
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had  orders,^  as  toon  as  he  arrived  in  ^olis,  to 
take  into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  engaged  in 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were  actually 
employed  in  the  dishonourable  service  of  an 
ungrateful  Barbarian.  The  mean  and  perfidi- 
ous behaviour  of  Seuthes,  who,  in  his  new  cha<' 
racter  of  prince,  still  retained  his  original  man- 
ners of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  the  proposal 
of  joining  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  to 
Xehophon,  who  conducted  to  the  Lacediemo* 
nian  standard  six  thousand  men,  the  venerable 
remains  of  an  araiy  exhausted  and  ennobled 
by  unexampled  toils  and  dangera.8 

Having  received  this  powerful  reinforcement, 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaigrn  against  the 
lieutenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  distance  of  two 
Olvmn  y®*"^  '^^^  Cyrus  had  marched 
xcv  3  Ephesus  to  dispute  the  crown 

A  C  398  ^^  Persia.  The  first  impressions  of 
the  Grecian  arms  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  Thimbron  took,  or 
regained,  the  towns  of  Pcrgamus,  Teuthrania, 
Halisamla,  Myrina,  Cym^,  and  Grynium.  But 
the  walls  of  Larissa,  a  strong  city  in  the  Troade. 
defied  his  assault ;  the  vigilant  garrison  baffled 
all  his  contrivances  for  depriving  them  of  fresh 
water ;  and,  assisted  by  the  -inhabitants  of  the 
place,  made  a  vigorous  colly,  repelled  the  be^ 
siegers,  and  burned  or  demolished  their  works* 

Nothing  but  continual  action,  and  an  unin- 
termpted  Career  of  victory,  could  restrain  the 
licentious  passions  of  this  troops,  composed  df 
a  motley  assemblage  from  so  many  difiiereht^ 
and  of\en  hostile  communities.  Their  seditious 
spirit  rendered  them  formidable  to  each  other« 
and  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  Their  rapacity 
spared  not  the  territories  of  the  LacedaBroonian 
allies,  who  loudly  complained  to  the  senate,  as- 
cribing tiie  violence  of  the  troops  to  the  weak 
ness  of  the  general.  In  consequence  of  tj^ii 
representation,  Thimbron  was  recalled  and  dis- 
graced,^  and  the  command,  for  which  he  seemed 
so  ill  qualified,  was  bestowed  on  Dercyllidas,  a 
man  fertile  in  resources,  who  could  oflen  vary 
his  conduct,  without  changing  his  principles ; 
who  knew  when  to  relax,  ahd  when  to  enforce  * 
the  discipline  of  the  camp ;  and  who,  to  the 
talents  of  an  able  general,  added  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  engineer  of  his  times;  By  a 
judicious  direction  of  the  m&chines  of  war 
which  he  invented,  or  improved,  Dercyllidas 
overcame  the  obstinacy  of  Larissa;  and  in  thd 
space  of  eight  days,  reduced  eight  other  cities 
in  the  province  of  Phamabazus.  The  rapidity 
of  his  conquests  recommended  him  to  the  Spar- 
fan  senate,  and  his  moderate  use  of  victory  en- 

7  Xonoph.  Hcllrn.  p.  550.    Dif>dof.  p.  416. 

8  Xonoph.  Aofibaii.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 
0  Xonoph.  p.  481. 
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dearod  him  to  the  Asiatic  colonies.  He  lessened 
their  taxes;  encouraged  their  industry,  heard 
their  complaints  with  candour,  and  decided 
their  differences  with  the  most  impartial  jus- 
tice. Disdaining  the  cruel  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  imposed  not  any  arbitrary  exac- 
tions on  the  peaceful  citizens  and  husbandmen ; 
and  lest  the  maintenance  of  his  troops  should 
prove  burdensome  to  the  allies  and  subjects  of 
Sparta,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia, 
where  the  valour  of  Xenophon  and  his  follow- 
ers had  lately  spread  the  terror  of  the  Grecian 


name. 


^.  Earjy  in  the  spring,  commis- 

Y  ^P*Q7^^'  sioners  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
A.  l^.  4»7.  inspect  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  to 
prorogue,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of 
Dercyllidas,  provided  their  observations  and  in- 
quiries confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts 
that  had  been  given  of  his  administration.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lampsacus,'  where  the  army 
was  then  assembled,  they  visited  the  camp,  and 
assured  the  soldiers,  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic  as  much  approved  their  conduct  in  the 
last,  as  they  had  condemned  it  in  the  preceding, 
year.  A  captain,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
multitude,  replied,  that  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  now  and  formerly,  was  yet  less 
different  than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and 
Dercyllidas.  This  testimony  of  military  appro- 
bation was  not  more  flattering  to  the  general, 
than  satisfactoxy  to  the  commissioners;  who 
afterwards,  at  his  reque9t,  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Moha  and  Ionia,  and  found 
them  in  a  condition  extremely  happy  and 
flourishing.  1 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas,  they  ac- 
quainted him,  mat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an 
embassy,  requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce 
Barbarians  who  inhabited  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory ;  and  that,  should  circumstances  permit 
him  to  afford  protection  to  those  industrious  and 
distressed  Greeks,  he  would  perform  a  signal 
service  to  the  state.  The  inactivity  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
army  which  he  had  conducted  ^om  Upper  Asia, 
still  expected  further  reinforcements  from  the 
East,  encouraged  the  Grecian  general  to  under- 
ts^LB  this  usefiH  and  meritorious  enterprise.  The 
Chersonesus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile^  and 
best  cultivated  spots  in  the  ancient  world.  In 
an  extent  of  fifty  mileb  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  flourishing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  harbours.  The 
fields,  producing  the  most  valuable  grains,  were 
interspersed  and  adorned  with  deliffhtful  planta- 
tions and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and 
meadows,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle. 
Had  this  beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  insular 
form,  its  happiness  would  have  been  complete; 
but  a  neck  of  land,  thirty-seven  fhrlongs  in 
breadth,  joined  it  to  the  territories  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  in  Thrace.  The  troops  of  Dercyllidas 
could  easily  have  repelled  their  inroads.  They 
might  have  punished  their  cruelty  by  destroying 
their  miserable  villages  in  the  open  country; 
but  the  Barbarians  would  have  found  a  secure 

1  XoDoph.  HeUen.  I.  iiL  p.  487. 

3  Hm/tfrnfoimrnv  ksi  mptv-rnv,    Xonoph.  p.  488. 
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refuge  in  their  woods  and  mountains,  cad 
whenever  the  army  was  withdrawn,  would  have 
again  poured  down  on  the  helpless  ChersonesoB 
with  their  native  fury,  heightened  by  revenge, 
Dercyllidas  afforded  a  more  useful  assistance  to 
those  unhappy  Greeks ;  and  employed  in  their 
defence,  not  the  courage,  but  the  labour,  of  his 
soldiers.  With  incessant  toil,  begun  in  the 
spring,  and  continued  almost  to  the  autumn, 
theyformed  a  strong  wall  across  the  isthmus; 
the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  labour  dis- 
tinctly apportioned  to  the  separate  communities 
from  which  the  army  had  been  Jevied ;  and  the 
spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the  incite- 
ment lof  gain,  the  general  in  person  superintend- 
ing the  work,  and  bestowing  rewards  (lavishly 
furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonite^  on  the 
most  diligent  and  deserving.' 

Dercyllidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this 
employment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when 
the  combined  forces  of  Phamabazus  and  Tissa- 
phemes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephe- 
sus.  This  general  collected  his  whole  strength 
in  order  to  give  them  battle ;  the  European  Mi- 
dlers displayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action ;  hot 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  who  had 
flocked  to  his  standard,  were  intimidated  by  the 
sight  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  far  exceeded 
their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved  fatal, 
had  not  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes  felt  the  hor- 
ror which  they  inspired.  They  recollected  the 
bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  who  had  accom- 
panied Cyrus ;  they  perceived  that  the  forces 
with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  exceeded 
that  number;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the 
army  of  Dercyllidas  was  swelled  by  the  degen- 
erate Greeks  of  MoVib  and  Ionia,  whose  mmds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  series 
of  oppression.  The  cowardice  of  the  Persians 
engaged  Tissaphemes,  much  against  the  incli- 
nation of  Phamabazus,  to  propose  a  conference; 
the  cowardice  of  the  lonians  engaged  Dercylli- 
das to  accept  the  proposal.  Hostilities  were 
thus  suspended ;  mutual  hostages  were  given ; 
overtures  of  peace  were  made;  and  messengers 
were  despatched  for  instructions  to  the  Spartan 
council,  and  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  design  of  Tissaphemes,  however,  was 
only  to  gain  timq  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long 
lost  their  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.^  He 
treacherously  watched  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  pro- 
mised reinforcements  from  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet ,  which  Arta- 
xerxes  was  preparing  with  silence  and  celerity, 
in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia.  The  secret  prepara- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates by  the  patriotism  of  Herodas,  a  Syracusan, 
who,  animated  by  ,the  love  of  Greece,  betrayed 
his  Phoenician  master.  The  Sparjans  were 
alarmed  with  the  danger,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  perhaps  dis- 
pleased with  the  too  easy  credulity  of  their  ge- 
neral. But  the  death  of  king  Agis  had  given 
them,  in  the  person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a 
commander  who  equalled  Dercyllidas  in  merit, 
and  who  has  far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 

3  Xenoph.  p.  488. 
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The  defltructiTe  expedition  againBtthe  Eleans 
was  the  last  exploit  of  the  long  and  warlike  reurn 
ef  Agis.  On  his  death-bed  he  acknowledged  for 
his  son  Leotychtdes,  whose  legitimacy,  the  levity 
«r  the  guilt  of  his  mother  TimsDa  had  exposed 
to  just  suspicion.  But  this  late  avowal  of  a 
auccessor/whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did 
not  satisfy  the  paitisans  of  Ageolaos,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Agis  on  the  side  of  his  father 
Archidamos,  but  younger  by  many  years,  being 
bom  of  a  different  mother,  and  failing  Leoty- 
chide,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  a 
a.  diminutive  and  ignoble  form,  Agesilaus  con- 
cealed a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  ele- 
wation  of  character,  a  generous  ambition  of  soul. 
These  respectable  qualities,  adorned  by  the 
milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candour,  condescen- 
sion, and  unlimited  complaisance  for  his  friends, 
early  attracted  the  notice,  and  merited  the  esteem 
of  the  first  names  of  Sparta;  and  of  none  more 
than  Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of 
grandeur  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  had  been  justly  excited  in 
Sparta  against  his  ostentatious  abuse  of  power, 
confined  all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  favourite.  That  eloquence 
and  address,^  which  would  have  been  inefl^tual 
if  employed  for  himself,  succeeded  in  behalf  of 
another ;  and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Lysander,  still  more  than  by  the  strong  claims 
of  justice  and  of  merit,  Agesilaus  was  declared 
■ucoesBor  to  the  vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  years,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia ;  an  office  less  splen- 
did in  name  than  that  of  kmg  of  Sparta,  but 
carrying  with  it  more  solid  weight  and  au- 
thority. 

In  the  interval  of  these  successive  honours,  he 
Approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  which  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and 
bloody  conspiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  agility,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous for  undaunted  courage  and  ambition. 
Descended  of  an  obscure  family,  Cinadon  f^t 
and  regretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the 
government  under-  which  he  lived.  His  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection,  that 
whatever  i^ilities  his  youth  might  promise,  and 
his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  must  for  ever  exclude  him 
from  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state,  which 
circulated  among  a  few  Spartan  fkmilies,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  extending  beyond  that  very 
limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his  character, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  prompted 
him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge ;  nor  was  his 


4  The  psrtimM  of  Lootyehidei,  in  pleadtiig  hn  eaaie  be- 
fore the  aiwetnbly,  aliased  an  oracle  that  exhorted  the 
Spartam-to  beware  of  a  Tame  reign.  This  pointed  at  Af  e- 
eiUna,  who  limped  in  walking.  Bat  Lvaander,  by  one  of 
tiiote  ready  and  unexpected  tuma,  which  «Aen  deolde  the 
revolutions  of  numerous  asiembUes,  directed  the  battery  of 
the  oracle  against  Leotyehides,  aiserting,  that  it  was  the 
lameness  of  the  title  only  which  Apollo  most  hare  had  in 
Tiew.  since  it  was  a  matter  indifferent  to  the  gods  whether 
the  Spartan  kings  walked  ffraeefnllr ;  but  a  matter  of  high 
importance  whether  they  Mscended  from  Hercules,  ^e  son 
of  JapHer,  or  Aleibiades,  an  Athenian  profligate  and  exile. 
Com.  Plot,  in  Agesil.ot  Lyiaod.  el  Xenoph.  Agesil.  Panegyr. 
•t  Helleii.  1.  iii.  p.  499. 


blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by  the 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to  this 
favourite  end.  He  communicated  the  horrid  de- 
sign to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  con- 
dition, exaggerating  their  cruel  treatment  by  a 
stem  aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities; 
and  perhaps  asserting,  tiiat  if  they  must  submit 
to  a  master,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than 
many ;  that  even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  en- 
joyed greater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  republic,*  since  the  former 
all  equally  participated  in  those  preferments 
and  honours,  to  which  not  only  the  slaves,  the 
Helots,  and  fVeedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  LaoedsBmonian  people,  w^e  forbidden  to 
aspire.  Ailer  this  general  representation,  he 
neglected  not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  im- 
portant, to  arraign  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of 
particular  senators,  and  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  individuals  agunst  their  private  and 
domestic  foes ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage 
them  all  with  the  certain  prospect  of  success, 
by  contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbers 
with  the  weakness  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be 
taken  unarmed,  and  cut  off  by  snprise.^  . 

The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  commanded  his  asso- 
ciates to  stay  at  home,  that  they  might  be  ready 
at  a  call.  Agesilaus,  mean  while,  performed 
the  accustomed  vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic ;  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
announced  some  dreadful  and  concealed  dan- 
ger ;  a  second  victim  was  slain,  and  the  signs 
were  still  more  unfavourable ;  but  after  exam- 
ining the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
^  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus !  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
our  enemies."  Soon  afterwards,  a  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistrates, 
as  raltv  of  a  treasonable  design,  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  render  himself  an  accom- 
plice. When  the  informer  was  desijred  to  ex- 
plain his  declaration  more  ftilly,  he  told  them, 
that  Cinadon  having  conducted  him  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  which,  being  destined  for  the 
public  assembly  and  the  market,  was  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous,  desired  him  to  count  the 
number  of  Spartans  whom  he  saw  in  that  spa- 
cious resort  That  he  counted  the  king,  the' 
ephori,  the  senators,  and  about  forty  othera, 
and  then  asked  Cinadon,  for  what  purpose  he 
had  required  him  to  take  that  seemingly  useless 
trouble?  Because,  replied  ih6  conspirator,  I 
reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the 
rest,  whose  great  numbers  you  behold  in  the 
market-place,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this  pro- 
portion apply  to  Sparta  only ;  in  the  farms  and 
villages  adjacent  to  the  city,  we  shall  in  each 
house  and  famUy  have  one  enemy,  the  ihaster, 
but  aU  the  servants  will  be  our  fnends.  Cina- 
don then  acquainted  him  ^ith  the  object  and 
cause  of  the  conspiraojr,  which  had  been  formed 
by  men  of  probity  and  fortitude,  and  which  was 
soon  to  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  pea- 


9  This  language  I  have  often  heard  from  the  sabjects  of 
a  modern  repubuct  whose  dtixens  are  not  more  remarkable 
for  their  fomness  in  maintaining  power,  t|ian  for  their  mo- 
deration in  exercising  it 

6  Xenoph  Hollen.  1.  iii.  p.  403,  et  laq. 
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tants,  and  the  whole  body  of  Laoedemoniaa 
people,  whoM  animosity  agaiost  the  Spartana 
was  too  violent  to  be  eoncealed.  That  the 
ffreateat  part  of  the  oonapiratora,  being  trained 
rar  war,  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  that  the 
shops  of  the  annoure^s,  the  tods  of  those  arti- 
ficers who  wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone, 
and  even  the  instruments  of  agricalture,  might 
famish  such  weapons  to  the  rest,  as  woi^d  fully 
•  answer  the  purpose  against  unarmed  mei|. 

This  alarming  iqtelligence  roused  the  activi- 
ty, without  shaUug  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan 
magistrates.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
seize  Cinadon  in  tl^e  capital,  as  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  number  of  his  associates.  On  pretence  of 
the  public  service,  they  contrived  to  send  him 
to  Anion  (for  in  similar  expeditions  they  had 
often  employed  his  ready  arm  and  enterprising 
valour,)  that  he  might  seise,  in  that  licentious 
city,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  justice,  seve- 
ral daring  yiolators  of  the  Spartan  laws,  among 
whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  old.i  The 
senate  prepared  wagons  for  conveying  the  pri- 
soners, and  fqrnished  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  horsemen  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
without  si^specting  that  this  lone  train,  of  pre- 
paration was  destined  against  himself  alone. 
but  no  sQoner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance 
firom  the  city,  than  he  was  seized  as  a  traitor, 
and  compelled,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death, 
to  denounce  his  aocompUces.  Their  names 
were  sent  to  the  senate,  who  instantly  seci:\red 
their  persons.  Cinadon,  Tisamenes,  a  priest, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  were 
pcottrged  through  the  city,  gored  with  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by  death. 
Olvmn  ^      ^^^  enterprise  of  Cinadon 

xcvi  1  *  '^^  ^^  ^^  Spartans  with  alarm, 
A  C  396  ^^^^  intelligence  was  conveyed  of 
*  the  formidable  preparations  of  Aj<* 
taxerxes,  against  whom  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Lysander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the 
great  and  solid,  but  as  yet  unknown  abiUties, 
of  their  young  and  warlike  prince.  Since  the 
reign  of  Agamemnon,  Agesilaus  was  the  first 
Grecian  king  who  led  the  united  forces  of  his 
country  to  make  war  in  Asia ;  and  his  expedi- 
tion, though  not  less  important  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  sons  of  Atreus  and  Achilles,  is 
much  inferior  in  renown ;  because  the  panegy- 
ric of  Xenophon,  warm  and  splendid  as  it  is, 
even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  composi- 
tions, must  yet,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  be 
for  ever  eclipsed  bv  the  lustre  of  the  lUad.  But 
the  conquests-of  Agesilaus,  however  different 
in  fame,  yet  surpaned  in  misfortune,  the  war 
of  Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  Greece ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Age- 
silaus proved  the  most  faUl,  not  indeed  in  their 
immediate,  but  in  their  remote  consequences. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  before  Christ,  he  left  Sparta,  with 
three  thousand  Lacedflemonian  freedmen,  and  a 
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body  of  foreign,  troops  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand, chiefly  collected  from  the  confederate 
cities  of  Pelc^Kmnesus.  Since  the  irregular  and 
unjustifiable  couduct  of  Agis,  in  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  agaipst  Azgos,  the  Spartan 
kings  were  usually  attended  in  the  field  by  a 
oouncU  often  senators,  whose  concurrenoe  was 
held  necessary  in  all  public  measures.  Agesi- 
laus demanded  a  council,  not  of  ten,  but  of 
thirty  Spartans:  a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with 
which,  during  a  long  administration,  6b  nni- 
fonnly  promoted  the  views  of  his  intereet  and 
ambition,  B^  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
council,  he  duninished  its  importance.  Each 
member,  as  he  possesaed  less  weight  and  influ- 
ence, felt  himself  less  concerned  in  the  honour 
of  the  body;  and  the  whole  were  more  easily 
swayed  and  governed  by  the  king.  Lysander 
alone,  whose  name  in  Asia  waa  illoatrioua  or 
terrible,  rivalled  for  awhile  the  power  of  AgMi- 
laus.  But  the  colleagues  0|f  Lysander  were  the 
first  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  to  cantrol 
his  authority,  Agesilaus  availed  himself  of 
their  envy,  and  listened  too  easily  to  the  **'*^alBii 
of  selfishness,  i^  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  bia  own 
greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measures  of  Ly- 
sander, by  denying  his  requests,  by  employing 
him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity ,3  he  len- 
ilered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  feared.  Thb  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  a  benefactor,  as  well  as  the 
aspiring  pride  of  the  benefiictor  himself^  which 
could  excite  such  black  ingratitude  in  an  other^ 
wise  virtuous  breast,  doubly  prove  the  ineta* 
bility  of  friendship  between  ambitious  s>inds. 
After  a  disgraceful  rupture,  which  ended  in  an 
affected  reconciliation,  Lysander  was  sent  by 
Agesilaus  and  his  council  to  command  the  La- 
cedfemonian  squadron  in  the  Hellespont,  an 
inactive  and  subwdinate  service,  in  which  he 
could  not  expect  an  opportunity  to  perform  any 
thing  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame,  lie  retuni- 
ed,  merefose,  in  a  few  months  to  Sparta,  co- 
vered with  disgrace,  enraged  by  cKsappoint- 
ment,  and  vowing  implacable  revenge  against 
the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which  he  felt 
more  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  his  ene- 
mies together. 

Agesilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus, 
a  place  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation, 
as  the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  re- 
cruits which  floctLed  to  his  standard  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a 
station  enabled  him  to  conceiJ  from  the  enemy 
which  of  their  provinces  was  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  his  invasion.  Thither  Tissaphemes  sent 
an  embassy,  demanding  the  reason  of  such 
mighty  preparations.  Agesilaus  replied,  •*  That 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  their  brethren  in  Europe."  The  messen- 
gers of  Tissaphemes  had  orders  to  declare, 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  of  them  or  the  mother 

3  Lyiander  wu  known  in  the  Eait  as  t  eooqiiMor; 
AffeBilam  made  him  a  commiaiary.  Vkl.  Plot  io  Aniil. 
ot  Lvsand  et  Xenn>h.  Hp'leii.  1. 3.  n.  497. 
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eoantry  wu  toUHy  Toid  of  foundation;  and 
that,,  in  eonaequence  of  the  recent  traneactions 
between  Tiflsapheinee  anc|  Dercyltidas,  ambae- 
aadors  might  phortlj  be  expected  from  Su^a, 
empowered  to  ratify  a  fii'm  and  laiting  p<^aoe 
between  Artazerxes  and  the  Greeks.  Until 
this  desirable  work  ahonld  be  completed,  Tism- 
phemet  ^arnestlj  desired  a  continuation  of  the 
truce,  whidi,  on  his  side,  he  was  ready  to  seal 
by  whateyer  formalities  Afesilaua  thought 
proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  king  frankly 
avowed  his  suspicions  of  treecherr ;  yet  being 
unwilling  to  ^moroi)  his  country  m  an  unne- 
cessaiy  ifar,  he  despatched  Dercyllidas,  with 
two  members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to  renew 
his  late  engagements  with  Tissapl^emes.  Xbe 
perfidious  satrap  swore  and  deceived  for  the 
last  tin^  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  long 
expected  auxiliaries  fh>m  U^e  e^st,  than  he 
conmianded  Agesilaus  \Q  leave  Ephesus,  and  to 
evacuate  the  coast  of  Ana;  if  he  deli^ed  to 
comply,  t)ie  weight  of  the  Persian  arms  would 
enforcq  obedience.  The  prudent,  or  moos  Spar- 
tan, while  his  ftiei^ds  were  alarmed  with  this 
unexpeeted  declaration,  assumed  an  unusual 
gaiety  of  conntenancoi  observing,  that  he  re- 
joiced to  commence  the  war  un^or  such  fa- 
vourable auspices,  since  the  trei^cbeiy  of  Tis- 
saphemes  mqst  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 

Mean  while  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  in- 
sidaoua  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more 
innocent  address.  It  was  industriously  given 
out,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province 
of  Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous 
parks  and  p^lq^es,  and  strengthened  by  a  for-* 
tress,  the  repository  of  his  treasures.  The  in- 
tervening  cities  were  ordered  to  mend  the  roads, 
to  famish  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing 
most  necessary  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the 
Grecian  firmy.  Tissaphemes,  not  doubting 
that  Caria  was  the  intended  scene  of  war,  espe- 
cially as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  pro- 
vince rendered  it  in[)proper  for  horse,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  en- 
camped with  his  own  nun^erous  cavalry  in  the 
plains  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  But  Agesilaus  having 
posted  a  su&cient  garrison  in  Ephesus,  left  that 
city,  and  turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  ra- 
pid marches  into  Phiygia,  the  rich  plunder  of 
which  rewarded  the  actfve  diligence  of  his  soJ- 
diers.  The  selfish  satrap  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lieve the  province  of  Phamabazus,  by  weaken- 
ing the  defence  of  his  own ;  and  accordingly 
remained  inactive  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Meander,  whose  winding  stream  skirts  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Caria,  still  suspecting  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring sea-ports.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  the  summer  Agesilaua  ravaged  Pfarygia;  the 
Barbarians  were  shamefully  defeated  in  several 
rencounters;  at  length  they  ceased  to  resist  bis 
arms;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his  retreat, 
when,  having^gratified  the  just  resentment  of 
hb  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephesus.' 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  riiared, 

3  Xenoph.  Ilellsa.  1.  ili.  p.  496,  et  leq. 
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and  surpassed,  the  toile  of  tlie  meanest  soldier, 
from  whom  *  lie  refused  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  drees,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations,  by 
day  or  night  The  inactive  season  of  the  year 
wois  most  diligently  and  usefully  employed* 
EphefUf  and  Uie  neighbouring  towns  glowed 
with  t^e  ardour  of  military  preparation.  The 
Phrygifin  wealth  was  employed  to  urge  the 
hand  of  industry.  ShieldS)  spears,  swords,  and 
helmets,  filled  every  shop,  and  crowded  every 
magazine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  allured  by  great  rewarda  to  form  their  best 
hones  to  the  dliscipline  of  the  field ;  and  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  exempted  from  tho.  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition 
only  that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly 
equipped,  ^  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The 
veteran  sqldie^  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were 
daily  ej^e^xased  vrithin  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  in 
those  mi^al  amusements  which  represented  a 
faithful  image,  and  which  formed  the  best 
schoql,  of  war.  AgesU^us  often  condescended 
to  dispute  the  prize  of  valour  or  dexterity ;  his 
popular  manners  endeared  hiv  to  the  troops; 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  cpmmanded  their 
willing  obedience ;  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  loyalty  to  their  prince;  they  vied  in  gratitude 
to  the  gods  with  their  prince  himself  who,  as 
often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory,  dedi- 
cated the  honourable  reward  in  the  admired 
temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.  ^  What  then  ^adde 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  pie^) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  exercise  of  war,  respected  their 
general,  and  revered  their  gods?"^ 
^1  The  expectation  of  Xenophon, 

^S*  ^ho  beheld  the  interesting  scenes  at 
A^^n  ^oc  Ephesus,  which  he  has  inimitably 
A,  K.,  j^b.  ^Qgcnht^,  was  fuUy  gratified  by  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeabdy  to 
the  annual  revolution  of  offices  in  the  Lacede- 
monian republic,  a  commission  of  thirty  Spar- 
tans were  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the 
place  of  Lysander  and  his  colleagues.  Among 
the  members  o^f  this  new  councilAgesilaus  dis- 
tributed the  various  depiutments  of  military 
command.  The  superior  abilities  of  Herripi- 
das  were  entrusted  with  the  veteran  army  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus.  Xenoclcs  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  cavalry.  Mygdo  com- 
manded the  Asiatic  levies;  Scythes,  the  Lace- 
domonian  freedmen ;  for  himself,  as  his  pecu- 
liar care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  chosen 
from  the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing- 
republics.  With  a  view  to  encourage  his  sol- 
diers befbre  taking  the  field,  ho  ordered  th^ 
Phrygian  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  stri})- 
ped,  and  exposed  to  sale.  The  Greeks  viewed 
with  contempt  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their  awkward  mo- 
tions, their  shapeless  forms,  their  unwieldy  cor- 
pulence, and  the  cfieminate  softness  of  their 
whole  persons.  Such  an  enemy  they  consi- 
dered as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  wo- 
men.* 

Agesilaus  had  declared  that  he  would  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities. 


4  XoDoph.  Pancgyr.  Agesil. 
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bot  wu  determined  to  attack  the  centra  of  the 
Fenian  power.  Tiesaphemee,  fearful  of  being 
deceived  by  a  second  feint,  again  oondacted  hit 
squadronB  to  the  banJu  of  the  Meander,  and  re- 
inforced with  the  flower  of  hie  infantry  the  gar- 
rieons  of  Caria,  which  (as  the  contrary  had 
been  induBtriousIy  reported)-he  concluded  to  be 
the  main  object  of  approaching  hostilities.  Bat 
the  Spartan  was  too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the 
same  game.  On  this  occasion  therefore  he 
carried  into  execution  the  design  which  had 
been,  made  public,  marched  toward  the  royal 
city  of  Sardis,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory without  opposition.  He  had  acquired 
much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared  to 
resist  his  progress.  That  resistance,  which  was 
made  too  late,  proved  ineffectual.  After  several 
successful  skirmishes,  he  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus,  surrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in 
which,  beside  other  riches,  he  found  seventy 
talents  of  silver.  He  likewise  expected  to  have 
taken  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  perfidious  Tissaphemes;  but  that  crafty 
traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the  battle,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  Sardis,  where 
his  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  displaying 
the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while 
the  provinces  of  Artaxerzes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.  The  time  of  his  punis^iment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.  His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene 
had  disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  can- 
celled, by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the 
merit  of  innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties 
committed  for  his  service.  Tithraustes  was 
sent  from  court  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  ob- 
noxious satrap ;  who,  being  allured  to  a  confer- 
ence, was  caught  by  his  own  arts,i  and  met  with 
a  just  fate;  uthough  the  author  of  his  death 
was,  perhapa,  the  only  man  in  Persia  or  in 
Greece  with  whom  Tissaphemes  had  any  claim 
of  merit. 

Tithraustes,  who  had  come  fVom  Babylon 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  pos- 
sessed the  mandate  of  the  great  king  for  assum- 
ing the  government  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Having  removed  the 
only  rival  who  had  interest  or  ability  to  dis« 
pute  this  extensive  and  honourable  commis- 
sion, his  next  care  was  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of  indicating  the 
character  of  a  great  general  (for  such  Tith- 
raustes was  esteemed  in  the  East,)  betray^ 
ed  the  mean  and  temporising  genius  of 
hii  worthless  predecessor.  The  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  declare,  **  That  Tissapher-^ 
nes,  the  author  of  those  troubles  which  em- 
broiled Greece  and  Persia,  had  suffered  a  just 
death ;  and  that  the  king,  who  had  been  too 
long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Asia."  The  Spartan  ho- 
nestly replied,  ««That  the  alternative  of  war 

1  Polymuff,  I.  Tii.    Thifi  f^et  t«  mentioned  with  Tew  cir- 
runulancet  in  Diodonw,  aiMl  with  none  in  Xooophon,  p. 

9Ul. 


or  peace  depended,  not  on  himself^  but  on  the 
resolution  of  the  assembly  and  senate;  nor 
could  he  remove  his  forces  from  the  East  with- 
out the  express  oommand  of  his  republic"  The 
artful  satrap  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  interrupt,  determined  at  least  to  di- 
vert, the  course  of  hostilities.  None  knew 
better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of  money  as  an 
instrument  of  negotiation.  He  condescended 
to  purchase  fh)m  Agesilaus,  by  a  yeiy  large 
sum,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia;  and  as  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indiflferenoe  to  the  Spartan 
king  whichever  part  ckf  the  Persian  domi- 
nions felt  the  wttght  of  his  invasion,  he  evacu- 
ated that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 
Q,  While   he   pursued    his  much 

xc  i°3*  northwards,  he  was  overtaken  m 
A  r  *^Oii  ^^^^  ^7  A  welcome  messenger  firom 
A.  \^.  jy4.  ^^^^  ^jj^  delivered  him  a  letter, 

testifying  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, prolonging  the  term  of  his  military 
command,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  numer- 
ous fleet,  which  had  sailed  two  years  before,  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy.3  This 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety  galleys,  was  actually 
commanded  by  Phajrax,  who,  during  the  gloria 
rious  career  of  Agesilaus's  victories,  had  si- 
lently performed  very  usefhl  and  meritorious 
service.  The  naval  preparations  of  Artazerxes, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  first  excited  the 
alarm  in  Greece,  were  etill  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity. Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in 
the  harbours  of  Phcenida,  Cilicia,  and  other 
maritime  provinces,  of  which  the  combined 
strenprth  far  exceeded  the  fleet  of  Greece.  But 
the  vigilant  diligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their 
union.  His  ships  were  victualled  by  Nephres, 
the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom, 
in  the  name  of  Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance.  The  poits  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  Carian  Chersonesus, 
were  open  te  his  cruisers.  Availing  himself  of 
those  important  advantages,  he  steered  with 
rapidity  along  the  hostile  shores ;  and  seasona- 
bly dividing  or  combining  his  fleet,  effectually 
restrained  the  enemy  f^ra  making  their  pro- 
jected descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and  even  de- 
terred them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  seas.' 
Agesilaus,  unmindful  of  this  essential  service, 
which  had  prevented  any  diversion  of-  the 
Greek  forces  in  the  East,  deprived  Pharax  of 
the  command,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Pi- 
sander,  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who  pos- 
sessed indeed  the  ambitious  valour  and  manly 
firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  abihties,  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust. 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclips- 
ed by  a  momentaiy  blaoe  of  glory.  Agesilaus 
entered  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pur- 
sued Phamabazus;  who,  flying  from  post  to 
post,  was  successively  driven  firom  every  part 
of  his  valuable  province.^  The  fame  of  the 
Grecian  yictories  struck  terror  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.    Cotys,*   or  Corylas,  the 


9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  iii.  p.  501. 

3  IiocraL  Panegyr.    He  doe*  not  gire  the  nime  of  th^ 
admiral,  which  we'find  in  Xenophon^t  Gr.  Hist. 

4  Xenopbon  compara  him  to  the  Seylhiaa  Nomadei. 

5  He  n  eallod  Cotn  in  Xenoph.  Gr.'Hitt  Ptotareh,  nnd 
Piodonia ;  and  Corylaa  in  Xeaoph.  Anabes.  1.  t-  p.  3#0o 
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proud  tyrant  of  Pftphlmffoiita,  who  diidaiiked  the 
friendship  of  the  great  kingi*  lent  homblj  to 
request  that  the  native  valour  of  his  numerous 
and  invincible  cavalry  might  be  associated  with 
the  Spartan  arms.'  The  Inferior  satraps,  and 
especially  their  oppressed  subjects,  courted  the 
protection  of  Agenlaus,  expecting  that  the  un- 
known dominion  of  Greece  would  be  lighter 
than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  which  thev  had 
long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de- 
ceiuul  Arieeus,  who  had  shared  tiie  guilt,  with- 
out sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could 
never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  master  against 
whom  he  had  once  rebelled.  His  actual  wealth, 
and  ancient  honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  numerous  Barbarians,  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  Cvrus  and  his  own ; 
and  whoso  discontented  spints  might  easily  be 
inflamed  into  a  second  revolt^  The  commo- 
tion was  general  in  Lesser  Asia ;  and,  as  Egypt 
had  alrevly  rebelled,  Agesilaus,  at  the  heaid  of 
about  twenty  thousand  Greeks,  and  innumera- 
ble Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain  a  very  ra- 
tional expectation  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xerzes ;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
friend  and  admirer,  Xenophon,  who  was  still 
the  companion  of  his  arms,  must  have  power- 
fully encouraged  him  to  that  glorious  enter- 
prise.' 

But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success, 
however  splendid,  could  not  probably  have 
been  ToUowed  by  any  solid  advantages,  be- 
cause the  diminutive  territory  and  population 
of  Spajrta  formed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port such  a  weight  of  conquest,  was  blasted  in 
the  bloom  of  hope,  by  intelligence  equally  un- 
expected and  distressful.  Tithraustes,  who 
knew  the  power  of  ^Id  over  the  Grecian  coun- 
cils, determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king  his  master,  togive  full  play  to  this  main- 
spring of  politics.  The  Cretan  and  i&gean  seas 
were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Tithraustes 
perceived  the  neglect ;  and  despatched,  without 
any  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  into 
Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discontented  and  factious  de- 
roagoguesi,  the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of 
aristocratic  government,  and  of  the  public 
tranquillity.io 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  ne- 
gotiations was  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man 
of  an  intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  car- 
ried with  him  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents 
(above  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which 
he  distributed,  with  lavish  promises  of  future 
bounty,  to  Cyclon  of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and 
Polyanthes  of  Corinth,  to  Androclides  Ismenias 
and  Galaxadorus  of  Thebes;  names  for  the 
most  part  obscure  in  the  annals  of  war,  but  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  domestic  faction.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the  perpetual  theme  of 
these  venal  hirelings,  not  only  in  their  respective 
communities,  but  m  every  quarter  of  Greece, 
to  which  they  were  successively  carried  with  a 


6  XeiHmh.  ibid.  7  Plat,  in  Afesil. 

a  IWd.  foiodor.  I.  xiT.  p.  430. 

0  Diodor.  ibid,  ot  Xenoplk  AgeaiL  Panogyr.  et  Plut  in 
A*o«il. 
10  Xenoph.  p.  513.  et  noq. 


mercenary  diligence.  They  painted  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  haughty  re- 
public, who  had  made  soldiers  of  her  slaves, 
that  she  might  make  daves  of  her  allies.  The 
destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the  sa- 
cred territory  of  Ellis  was  arraigned  with  every 
term  of  reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was 
prophesied,  must  soon  ov^whelm  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  unless  they  prepared  (while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  since  Sparta  pursued  her  conquests  in 
Asia  with  no  other  view  but  to  lull  the  security, 
and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greece.^' 

Strong  as  these  invectives  may  appear,  and 
interested  as  they  certainly  were,  they  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, they  were  addressed  to  men  well  dis- 
posed to  believe  them.  Since  the  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  power,  the  imperious  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  had  rendered  her  almost  alike 
odious  to  her  old,  and  to  her  new,  confederates. 
The  fbrmer,  and  particularly  the  Corinthians, 
Arcadians,  and  Acieans,  complained  with  the 
warmth  which  justice  gives,  that,  after  sharing 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
they  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  latter,  and  especially  such  com- 
munities as  had  revolted  from  Athens,  lament- 
ed that  their  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent 
in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence ;  but  their  valour  bad  been  re- 
warded by  a  more  intolerable  servitude.  Argos 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired 
to  become  the  rival,  of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the 
Athenians,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  their  deliverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke, 
longed  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  return- 
ing vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  humours, 
which  must  have  soon  fermented  of  them- 
selves, was  accelerated  by  the  mercenary  emis- 
saries of  Tithraustes.  Th<)  occasion,  too,  seemed 
favourable  for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength 
of  a  republic,  whose  arms  were  ambitiously 
employed  in  extending  her  distant  conquests. 
The  conduct  of  the  Tbebans  had  already  an- 
nounced this  desi|pi.  They  not  only  refused 
assistance  to  Agesilaus  towards  carrying  on  his 
eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him  without  re- 
spect or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their  domi- 
nions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
have  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
have  delayed  to  undertake  his  expedition  against 
Asia,  till  he  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war 
in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  causes 
which  hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror 
of  the  Spartan  name,  increased  by  the  recent 
gloiy  of  Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous 
enemies  haSl  courage  openly  to  take  arms,  and 
to  avow  their  just  animosity.  After  various, 
but  secret  conrerences,  held  in  the  principal 
cities,  it  was  determined  to  wound  that  repub- 
lic through  her  allies,  the  Phocians,  who  were 
distinguished,  amidst  the  very  general  discon- 
tent, by  their  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Locri  Ozols,  a  fierce  and  insolent  people,*' 

11  Xenoph.  p.  514 
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who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pfaoeui  ware 
cosily  persuaded  to  levy  contributions  from  n 
district  on  their  eastern  frontier,  to  which  they 
had  not  the  smallest  claim,  and  of  which  the 
dominion  had  been  kmg  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Both  these 
etates  seem  to  have  been  injured,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  in- 
justice. They  expected,  and  their  expectation 
was  gratified,  that  the  Spartans^  would  quickly 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  that  affected  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  their  Phocian  alliesit  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  precisely  to  that  issue  which 
prudence  and  policy  required,  since  the  The- 
bans would  be  compelled  to  arm  in  their  own 
defence,  and  must  appear  to  ail  the  neutral 
states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their  Lacedsmo- 
nian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dragged  into 
a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit,  but 
from  the  necessity  to  repel,  injuries.^ 

The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to 
chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded, 
severity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instesul  of 
condescending  to  remonstrate,  instead  of  de- 
manding satisfaction,  instead  of  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Fhods, 
and  to  abstain  from  future  injury,  the  Spartans 
flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  invade  Boeotia. 
On  the  first  rumour  of  hostilities,  the  activity 
of  Lysandcr  had  been  employed  to  assemble 
their  northern  confederates,  the  Maleans,  He- 
racleans,  with  those  who  inhabited  the  villages 
of  Doris  and  Mount  Qilta.  He  peUetrated  into 
the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea  by  force, 
Orchoraenus  by  address,  and  prepared  to  as- 
sault the  waHs  of  Haliartus,  wbich^  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  Bceotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  led  forth 
fiix  thousand  Peloponnesions,  to  co-operate 
with  this  experienced  commander.  The  un- 
fortunate messenger  was  takei^  by  the  scouts 
of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him  a  letter,  in  which 
Lysander  had  sigrufied  his  purpose,  asid  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  rendezvous  with  Pausanias, 
that  they  might  surprise  Haliartus  with  their 
Combined  forces.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligeilce 
Was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that 
tity  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian 
troops,  who,  though  their  own  capital  was  un-^ 
Vailed  and  defencdlms,  had  been  persuaded  by 
^hrasybulus  to  braVe  the  resentment  of  Sparta. 
1*0  these  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
tnitted  their  city,  their  wives,  their  children, 
bnd  every  object  of  their  most  tender  concern; 
while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almost  all  those  of 
k  military  age,  assembled  in  conipleto  armour. 
Set  out  in  the  dead  of  tiight,  and  performing  a 
joumeyoffifreen  miles  with  silence  and  celerity. 


I  Xonopb.  Hellen.  I.  iu.  ad  fin.   Diodor.  zif .  S2. 
tarch.  in  Lvaand.  p.  448,  et  seq. 
8  XoDO|ni.  UtiHun.  p.  503,  et  loq. 
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rMtebed,  while  it  wu  yet  dark,  the  gates  of 
Haliartys.  Their  unexpected  arrival  stmck  a 
pleasing  terror  into  thev  friends,  who  were  af- 
fected still  more  deeply,  when  they  midenrtood 
the  eanse  of  this  nocturnal  expedition.  The 
Thebans  dispelled  their  fMr,and  animated  their 
hope,  expecting  not  only  to  save  Haliaitos,  but 
to  obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  unson- 
pecting  conf^ence  of  the  asiBailants. 

For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a  strong  detach^ 
ment  to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  wuls.  The 
rest,  reinforced  by  the  townsmen,  formed  them** 
selves  in  battle  array,  and  stood  to  their  arms, 
behind  the  gates.  Lysander  arrived  in  the 
morning;  but  Pausanias,  who  had  not  received 
his  message,  still  continued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Platea.  The  soldiers,  flushed  by  re- 
cent victory,  disdained  to  depend  on  the  tardy 
motions  of  their  auxiliaries.  They  requested 
Lysander  to  lead  them  i^^ainst  the  place;  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much  in- 
clined, being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  him- 
self^ without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,  his 
rival  and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  began 
the  attack,  perceiving  the  wails  and  battlements 
to  be  unguarded.  But  before  any  breach  Was 
made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flow  open, 
while  the  Thebans  and  Haliartians  rushed  forth 
with  one  consent,  and  with  irresistible  fury. 
Lysander,  with  a  priest  who  attended  him,  was 
slain  on  the  first  onset.  His  men  began  to  rally, 
but  the  Thebans,  posted  in  ambush  without 
the  city,  occasioned  a  new  terror.  The  enemy 
every  where  gave  way ;  above  a  thousand  fell  in 
the  field  of  battle,  the  rest  were  routed,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  disaster 
brought  Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that 
he  might  examine  the  full  extent  <^the  calami- 
ty. It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  attempt  tho 
siege  of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  cany 
off  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias  held  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious 
duty  should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he 
might  condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the 
victors.  Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  princi- 
pal destruction  had  happened  immediately  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  place,  which  it  womd  bo 
impossible  to  approach  without  sufibring  ex- 
tremely from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  a  second  attack, 
perhaps  more  bloody  than  the  first  It  was 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  Spar- 
tan herald  to  Haliartus,  requesting  leave  to  bury 
the  dead.  l*he  demand  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Feldponnesian  army  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Bmotia.  Pausanifts  com- 
plied, and  returned  to  Sparta.  His  want  of 
success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected  him 
to  trial  and  condemnation.  He  escaped  capital 
punishment  by  flying  to  l^egea,  whore  ho  aaOtt 
afterwards  sickened  and  (fi^.  His  son  Agesi- 
pplis  assumed  the  Spartan  sceptre,  which,  at 
thitt  juncture,  required  tho  diraction  of  more 
experienced  hands.^ 


3  :^enoph.  1.  lii.  p.  505|  d  w^.    Flutarcii.  in  Lytand. 
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lUeaU  of  ^^i^iaHs  from,  the  Ecah^Ht  itwadts  Basotiof^Viewi  of  Ev&gWtu  King  0/  typhO^ 
Hit  Friettdihip  wiih  Conon-^The  latter  entnuied  vnih  the  Persian  Fleet — He  defeait  the  Lo" 
cedtBimmiant'^Batile  of  Onwuetr^Tke  Corinthian  War — Conon  rehuiUU  tke  WoUm  and 
Harbours  ef  Athens-^Conquests  qfConoriand  T%rasybulUs-^ Peace  ^f  Anialcidast 


ni^«.v  ™i  t  T'HE  defeat  at  HaUartua^ 
aT^^  a  which  exasperated,  with- 
A.  v^  JV4.  jj^j    humbUng^  the  Spartans^ 

confiitntod  the  courage  of  their  enemiee,  and 
hastened  the  defection  of  their  allies.  The 
league  was  openly  ratified  And  avowed  by  the 
republics  of  Thebes,  Afgos,  AthiniB)  and  Co<- 
rinthk  The  spirit  of  revolt  seized  Eubcea,  per-c 
voded  the  provinces  of  Acamania,  Leucas^  Am- 
bracia,  the  Hch  cities  of  Chalcis,  and  the  war- 
like principalities  df  Thessaly.'  The  whole 
'  fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  raised  and  cement' 
od  by  a  war  of  twenty^seven  years,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation ;  their  victorious  leaders  were 
no  more*  nor  did  any  ;resource  remain,  but 
that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his  Asiatic  vie 
tories)  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  this  ac 
complished  general  might  sustain  the  falling 
ruins  of  his  country*  He  received  thtf  fatal 
scytale,^  intimating  his  recall,  at  the  impdrtant 
crisis  of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his 
preparations  fdr  marching  into  Upper  Asia,  and 
his  heart  already  beat  with  the  ardoi^r  of  pro- 
mised conquest  And  glory/ 

Having  assembled  the  confederates,  he  com- 
municated the  revered  6rder  df  therepubllc,  with 
which  he  expressed  his  resolution  immediately 
to  comply.  This  gdnerous  troops,  hav\pg  asso- 
ciated their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the 
general,  testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance 
by  tears  and  entreaties.  But  Agesilaus  remain^ 
ed  firm  in  his  pUrpdse,  to  obey  the  command  of 
Sparta,  to  set  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the 
East,  and  to  turn  the  direction  of  his  arms  to* 
wards  a  less  |>romising  fitild,  to  which  he  was 
summoned  by  the  danger  of  his  eountiy.^  B6« 
fore  crossing  the  Helldspont,  he  detached  four 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  id  strengthen  the 
Asiatic  garrisons ;  several  of  which  he  visited 
in  person^  eVery  where  assuring  his  fViendB, 
that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  rejoin  them 
in  Asia,  whenever  the  troubles  of  Oredce  shoiild 
permit  his  absence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly 
the  new  levies  of  lonians  and  iEolians,  who  had 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  arms  under  his, 
fortunate  standard,  declared,  with  tears  of  affec- 
tion, t^t  th6y  ndvcr  would  abandon  their  be- 
loved general.  Agesilaus  encouraged  this  dis^ 
position,  which  was  extremely  fiivourable  to  his 
views ;  and  Itat  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  sally 
of  iampoTtLfy  enthusiasm,  artfully  secured  its 
permanenctf,  by  proposing  th^  dutribution  of 


5  Diodor.  1.  xiV.  p,  441    ItoDoph.  ttellen.  ).  iii.  p.  ^. 

6  See  c  xii.  p.  151.         ^       *  . 

7  Pltftardi.  iii  Afeftil.  e\  XeAopN:  Helton.  1.  iv.  p.  513. 
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valuable  rewards^  in  the  Thraclan  Chersonesu^) 
to  such  officers  as  brought  the  best  companies  of 
fi^ot  or  cavalry  for  the  service  of  his  intended 
expedition. '  He  was  able  to  perform  his  pro-^ 
mises  with  a  generous  magnificence  $  since,  af» 
ter  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war^ 
he  carried  from  Asia  above  a  thousand  talents^ 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  pounds 
sterling.' 

When  the  Whole  forces  were  assembled  in  the 
Cbersonesus,  they  probably  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  men*  Their  nearest  route  intd 
Greece  lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had 
been  traversed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes  1 
but  the  activity  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a 
month  what,  to  dastem  efibminacy^  had  been 
the  Journey  of  a  laborious  year.  In  the  long 
interval  of  time  between  these  celebrated  expe-* 
ditions,  the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Macedon, 
through  whose  countries  it  was  necessary  to 
marchi  seem  not  to  have  made  much  improve-* 
ment  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace;  They  were 
still  undisciplined  and  disunited ;  and  their  de<< 
sultory  arms  were  alike  incapable  of  opposing 
the  Spartan  and  the  Persian.  Agesilaus  de- 
scended without  resistance  into  the  plains  of 
Thessaly,  where  his  progress  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  numerous  cavalry  df  that  coun-^ 
tryt  whose  petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  aU 
liance  formed  against  the  ambition  of  Sparta. 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by 
evolutions' equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he  speedily 
surmounted  this  obstacle;  To  the  charge  of  the 
Thessalian  cavaliy^  he  opposed  the  weight  of  his 
heaVy^armed  men,  by  whom  the  enemy  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight*  Then  with  his  own 
horsemen,  who  would  have  proved  an  Unequal 
match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Theesa- 
lians,  he  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter^ 
took  many  prisoners,  and  erected  a  trophy  of 
his  Victory,  between  the  moimtains  Prantes  and 
Narthackim,io  which  form  the  western  boundary 
df  the  extensive  plain  of  Coronea. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  throagh  the 
hostile  cotmtry  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he 
disdained  td  chastise^  he  marched  threugh  the 
friendly  territories  of  ENnris  and  Fhods,  that  he 
might  turn  the  shock  of  the  war  against  the 
darmg  and  rebellidus  Thebans.  He  found  theta 
m  arms  with  their  powerflil  allies,  rather  pro-* 
Voked,  than  discduraged,  by  a  bloddy  bht  unde^ 
dtfive  battle,  which,  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Halifirtus,  hki  been  fought  against  the  Lacede^ 
mdnians  at  Efneeia,  a  small  town  on  the  com-* 
mon  frontier  of  Corinth  and  Sicy(m»  The  con-* 
federate  amiy  was  still  about  twenty  thonsand 
strong ;  the  forces  of  Agesilaus  fully  equalled 
that  number,  as  he  had  received  considerabte 


9  Xenopb.  Hellen.  et  l^aMgyr.  Afedl.  at  Platarch.  M 
Afeail.  et  Diodor.  p.  441. 

10  Xeooph.  Hallen.  L  it.  p.  517. 
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sapplies  from  Sparta  and  Phocit ;  and  as  the 
■econdary  cities,  particularly  Orchomenus  of 
BoBotia,  and  Epidaarus  of  Argolis,  had  joined 
his  arms,  prompted  by  their  usual  envy  and 
resentment  against  their  respective  capitak. 
The  hostile  battalions  approached;  those  of 
Agesilaus  marching,  in  good  order,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cepbissus,  while  the  ThebanB 
impetuously  descended  from  the  mountains  Of 
Helicon.  Before  tbey  eLrrived  at  the  scone  of 
action,  in  the  Bceotian  plain  of  Coronaea,^  a 
city  thirty  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  the  su- 
perstition of  both  armies  was  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Agesl- 
laus  was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by  most  un- 
expected intelligence  from  the  East.^ 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrusted 
the  Lacedflsmonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  in- 
experience of  his  kinsman  Fisander^  the  Per- 
sian, or  rather  Phoenician,  squadrons  had  been 
committed  to  the  direction  of  a  far  more  able, 
commander.  After  the  decisive  engagement  at 
iEgos-PotamoB,  which  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Athens,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war^  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
escaped  with  a  few  valleys  into  the  harbour  of 
Salamis,  the  capitu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
Thai  city,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  island, 
was  then  subject  to  Evagoras,  a  man  whom 
the  voice  of  panegyric  represents  as  governing 
with  consummate  wisdom,'  a  kingdom,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  ^heroic  valour.  This  admired 
prince  boasted  a  descent  from  Teucer,  who,  re- 
turning from  the  siege  of  Troy  eight  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Evaeoras,  had  founded 
the  first  Grecian  colony  on  &e  Cyprian  shore. 
During  that  long  space  df  time,  Salamis  had 
undergone  various  revolutions.  Evagoras  was 
bom  and  educated,  under  the  reign  of  an 
usurper,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
who  in  his  turn  assumed  the  crown. '  Evagoras 
6ed  to  Cilicia,  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
■atrap  of  thai  province,  retumfid  to  Salamis  with 
a  handfrd  of  men,  surprised  and  dethroned  the 
new  tyrant,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  by  any 
tie  of  allegiance. 

From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  reign,  he 
discovered  the  most  partial  fondness  for  Athens, 
in  whose  language,  arts,  and  institutions,  his 
youth  had  been  liberally  instructed;  and  which 
afterwards  formed  the  study  and  delight  of  his 
manhood,  the  amusement  and  consolation  of 
his  deelining  age.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
sensibility  an^  affectionate  ghititude  of  Eva* 
goras  towards  a  country  to  which  he  owed  his 
education  and  his  happiness,  he  lived  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  before  the  situation  of  his  princi- 
pality enabled  him  to  afford  any  effectual  as- 
sistance to  Athens,  h6  beheld  that  proud  republic 
deprived  of  the  splendour  and  dominion  which 
she  had  enjoyed  above  seventy  years.  He  la- 
mented her  misfortunes  with  a  filial  tendeniess, 
and  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  her 
oppressed  and  afflicted  citizens.  The  virtuous 
and  enterprising  Conon  deserved  his  affection 

1  The  placet  diflUngoidisd  by  that  name  are  described 
by  Btrabo,  p.  407. 410, 411,  and  434. 

S  Xcnoph.  Hollen.  L  ir.  p.  518.  Plat,  in  AswU. 

3  Iiocratea'a  pan^gyrie  of  BTagorae  maybe  entitled  the 
piaisrt  of  a  great  kiif.  the  character  is  only  too  per&cL 


and  esteem,  and  soon  acquired  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own. 
They  acted  with  the  happiest  ccooert  for  the 
security  and  aggrandisement  of  the  little  king- 
dom, alluring  new  inhabitants  frt>m  Greece,  in- 
creasing their  arts  and  industry,  extending  na- 
vigation and  commerce ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Salamis  was  able  to  fit  out  a  considerable  naval 
power,  and  to  subdue  and  incorporate  with  her 
own  subjects  several  of  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  great  king,  who  had  long  been 
considered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cyprus,  in- 
terfered not  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
island,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his 
small  customary  tribyte.  The  flourishing  state 
of  Evagoras's  affairs  might  enable  him  to  pay, 
and  to  exceed,  the  stipulated  sum ;  though  it  is 
probable  tiiat  he  early  meditated,  what  he  af- 
terwards attempted  to  accomplish,  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  mark  of  bond- 
age. 

But  a  desigrn  wRich  actually  engaged  him 
more  deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  in- 
cited by  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  was 
the  restoration  of  Athens  (which  he  considered 
as  his  adoptive  country  and  parent)  to  that 
state  of  glory  and  pr^-eroinence  from  which 
she  had  miserably  fallen.  The  virtuous  and 
patriotic  friends  (for  as  such  contemporaries 
described  them)  are  represented  as  pilots  and 
mariners  watching  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
catching  every  propitious  gale  that  might  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise. The  victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  East, 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  furnished  an  opportunity  too  favourable 
to  escape  their  vigilance.  Conon  had  been  al- 
ready recommended  to  the  great  king  by  Eva- 
goras ;  and  the  recommendation  had  been  en- 
forced by  Phamabazus,  who  knew  and  admired 
his  jnerit  The  experienced  skill  of  the  illus- 
trious Athenian,  and  of  his  countrymen  Hiero- 
n3rmus  and  Nicodemus,  had  assisted  in  equip- 
ping the  Barbarian  squadrons  in  theCilician  and 
Phcenidan  harbours.  But  the  abilities  of  Pha- 
rax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the  cowardice 
or  negligence  of  the  Persian  commanders,  hith- 
erto rendered  useless  a  fleet  of  near  three  hun- 
dred sail,  which  was  ill  manned,  and. which 
often  wanted  money. 

The  activity  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 
these  evils.  He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thap- 
sacus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and,  as  his 
vessel  was  moved  by  the  combined  impulse  of 
winds,  oars,  and  stream,  he  descended  with  ra- 
pidity along  the  wlndbig  channel  to  Babylon.^ 
The  only  obstacle  to  ms  intended  coo^rence 
with  Artaxerxes  was,  his  Tinwillingness  to  de- 
grade the  Athenian  character  by  depressing  the 
body,  bending  the  knee,  and  paying  the  usu&l 
marks  of  respectful  submission,  which  were 
readily  granteid  by  Barbarians  to  the  monarch 
of  the  East ;  but  which  the  Greeks  refused  to 
man,  and  reserved  for  the  majesty  of  the  ffods. 
This  difficulty,  however,  wite  at  length  obviated 
by  those  whose  mutual  interest  strongly  soli- 
cited an  interview.  Conon  represented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  still  agitated  by 


4  Diodonu,  1.  xiv.  p.  ilS, 
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the  terror  of  AgeflilauB^syictories,  the  neoeesity 
of  opposing  the  Spartans  vigorously  by  sea. 
Their  Beet  alone  had.acquired,  and  maintained, 
the  command  of  the  Asiatic  poast.  A  sizigle 
defeat  at  sea  would  excite  their  allies  to  revolt, 
and  drive  their  armies  firom  Asia^  ^  But  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage,  the  great  king  must  employ 
an  admiral  worthy  to  commv^dvand  men  wil- 
ling  to  obey.  In  looking  for  the  first,  the  valour 
of  Phamabazus  could  not  escape  his  notice. 
The  second  might  be  purchased  by  money. 
And  should  ArUzerxes  entrust  him  with  the 
requisite  sum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he  would 
soon  collect  such  a  number  of  sailors  (chiefly 
from  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands)  as  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to 
compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her  eastern 
conquests.  The  proposal  pleased  Artaxerzes, 
the  money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned  to 
Cilicia  to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,  from  the 
smaller  Greek  cttlei^  the  reluctant  subjects  of 
Sparta,  from  several  maritime  towns  whose  in- 
habitants were  ready  to  serve  any  master  for 
pay,  but  chiefly  from  the  powerful  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  he  soon  collected  a  naval 
force  exceeding  his  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and 
Olvmo         which  might  have  enabled  him  (in- 

^.  Y  dependent  of  the  Barbarian  sqoa- 
A  C  ^94  <^<>i^8  commanded  by  Phamabazus) 
to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms 
with  Pisander !  With  their  combined  strength, 
Conon  and  Phamabazus  sailed  westward  in 
quest  of  the  hostile  fleet,  persuaded  that  the 
rash  confidence  of  tfle  Spartan  admiral  would 
not  decline  battle  with  a  superior  enemy.  As 
the  united  armament  doubled-  the  northem 
point  of  Rhodes,  they  perceived  tlie  Lacedie- 
monian  squadron,  amoanting  to  near  a  hun- 
dred galleys,  in  the  capacious  bay  which  is 
formed  between  the  projections  of  the  Dorian 
shore,  and  the  small  islands  called  Sporades, 
from  the  careless  irregularify  with  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
nature.'  The  unexpected  approach  of  ^nch  a 
formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  the  sullen  obsti- 
nacy of  Pisander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle. 
They  bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a 
nearer  survey  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with 
the  exce£.aiye  disproportion  of  numbers.  The 
greater  part  turned  their  prows,  and  retired 
towards  the  friendly,  shore  of  Cnidus.  Pisan- 
der adv^ced  in  the  admiral  galley,  and  died 
fighting  bravely  u^  defence  of  the  Spartan  ho- 
nour, vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  arm,  what  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  weakness  of  his  counsels.  The  victors 
purmied ;  and  afler  tiestroying  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  took  and  carried  off  fifty  gal- 
leys ;  a  capture  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
any  Grecian  republic.^ 


5  Viiyll  expreMet,  in  feirwordfljthegeo^aphy  described 
ia  the  text : 

£i  crebria  legtmafl  frets  eoniita  teiria. 

Vir?.  iCiieid.  iii.  t.  139. 

6  PolyUve  ■eeini  to  eoneidei  the  battle  of  Coklai  u  the 
sia  at  which  the  Spartami  lost  the  oommaod  of  the  na, 
which  they  had  acquired  b^  their  rictory  at  ilBgoe-Pota- 
moa..  Heaaya,  their  doniiiuea  lasted  twelre  years.  This 
auoiber,  however,  m  too  large  for  the  interval  between  tfaoae 
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Olvmo  ^^  ^^  ^^  intelligence  of  this 

xcvi  3  ^•t^Oi  of  which  he  anticipated  the 
A  C  394  consequences,  in  the  loss  of  the 
Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to 
Byzantium,  that  justly  alarmed  and  afflicted 
the  patriotic  breast  of  Agesilaus.  He  assem- 
bled the  troops,  honestly  confessed  the  death  of 
Pisander,  but  artfully  declared,  that,  though  the 
admiral  was  slain,  hu  fleet  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  for  which  it  became  himself  and 
them  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of  thanks  and 
sacrifices,  to  the  protecting  gods.  He  then 
crowned  himself  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and 
set  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty. 
The  devout  stratagem  was  attended  with  a  very 
salutary  effect ;  for  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the 
battle,  the  Lacedemonian  troops^  animated  by 
their  imagined  victory  in  the  East,  defeated 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  Mean  while  the  main 
bodies  of  either  army  advanced  into  the  plain 
of  Coroneea,  at  first  in  awful  silence ;  but  hav- 
ing approached  within  a  furlong  of  each  other, 
the  Thebans  raised  a  universal  shout,  and  ran 
furiously  to  the  charge.  Their  impetuosity 
bore  down  every  ihing  before  them ;  but  the 
troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agesilaus, 
repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  chiefly 
consisting  of  Argives  and  Athenians.  Already 
those  who  surrounded  his  person  saluted  him 
as  conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown 
of  victory ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  The- 
bans had  broke  and  totally  routed  the  Orcho- 
menians,  and  were  advancing  to  seize  the  bag- 
gage. Agesilaus,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  in  order,  to  frustrate  this  de- 
sign. The  Thebans  perceived  this  movement, 
wheeled  about,  and  marched  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, that  they  might  join,  and  rally  their 
allies,  who  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  He- 
licon. In  the  rencounter  which  followed  Xeno- 
phon  is  disposed  to  admire  rather  the  valour, 
than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  king.  In- 
stead of  allowing,  the  Thebans  to  pass,  that  he 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly 
opposed  their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front. 
The  shock  was  terrible ;  their  shields  meeting, 
clashed;  they  fought,  slew,  and  were  slain. 
No  voice  was  heard,  yet  none  was  silent ;  the 
field  resounded  with  .the  noise  of  rage  and  bat- 
tle :7  and  this  was  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  scene  of  an  action,  itself  the  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age.  At 
length,  the  firmness  of  the.  Thebans  effected 
their  long-attempted  passage  to  Helicon;  but 
could  not  encourage  their  allies  to  renew  the 
engagement.  The  Spartans  thus  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  the  sight  of  which  seems 
to  have  deeply  affected  a  spectator  whose  mind 


batUet,  as  appears  from  the  text  Other  writera  sAv,  that, 
the  Lacednmootan  empire,  which  the  Greeks  speak  or  as  sy- 
nonymoaswiUi  Ihe  commaJBd  of  the  sea,  lasted  thirty  years, 
reckoning  fiom  the  battle  of  JEHfpts-Potaroos  to  the  defeat 
at  Leuctra.  But  thia  number  a^tn  is  too  umall  for  the  in- 
terval between  those  events ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
eareleesneas  of  Greek  writon  in  matters  of  ehronolory. 
See  Isoerat.  de  Pace,  et  Caaaulr.  ad  Polyb.  vol.  iii.  p.  97— 
99.  edit.  Orooov.  • 

7  Km  Kf  Mvyi)  fu¥  9vS»f»im  4r«f^i|y,  ov  /»iv  ov^l  vtyn'  P»vti 
Si  rt{  i)v  TO'avrii,  oiav  Ofvii  ri  x«i  fi^Xl  irmfmvyoir*  mv. 
Xenopb.  Agesilaus,  e.  xii.  Such  passages,  inimitable  ia 
any  other  langsage,  show  the  soperfori^  of  ^  Greek. 
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wv  babitoftted  to  such  objecU  of  horror.  It 
ws«  covered  W4t|i  st«e]  and  blood,  with  the 
bodies  of  fhenda  &ad  foe«  heaped  proiniycu- 
ously  together,  with  transfixed  bucKlera  and 
broken  laocee,  some  strewed  on  the  ground, 
others  deeply  adhering  in  the  mortal  wqunds 
which  they  had  inflicted,  and  others  still  grasp* 
§d  by  the  cold  and  insensible  hands  of  the  com- 
batants who  had  lately  fought  with  such  im« 
petuous  ardour.  > 

Agesilaua  himself  had  received  several 
wounds  from  various  kinds  of  weapons ;  yet 
did  he  restrain  hiB  resentment  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  Whea  informed  that  about  four- 
score of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouriAg  temple  of  Mineryai  he  roUgioualy  re« 
fpected  the  ri^ht  of  sancti)ary,  qrdered  his 
soldiers  to  abstain  froni  hutting  them*  and  even 
appoint^  a  body  of  horse  to  conduct  them  to 
a  place  of  security.  The  neM  day  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  victors  in  erecting  a  trophy  on 
the  scene  of  this  important  action ;  while  the 
enemy  acknowledged  their  defeat,  by  request* 
ing  the  bodies  of  tb^  dain.  Notwithstanding 
his  fatigue  and  wpunds,  Agesilaus  then  travel- 
led to  Fhocis,  that  he  might  dedicate  the  tenth 
of  his  Asiatic  spoil  (amounting  to  above  a  bun* 
dred  talents)  in  the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo. 
Having  returned  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
disbanded  his  eastem  troops,  most  of  whom 
were  desirous  to  revisit  their  respective  cities ; 
his  Peloponnesian,  and  even  Lacedemonian 
forces  inclined  also  to  P6tun)  home,  that  they 
might  reap  the  (huts  of  harvest  ;^  and  the  ge^ 
neral,  probably  to  avoid  a  journey  painful  to 
his  wounds,  sailed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the 
pelebratioD  of  the  Hyacinthian  festival, 
Olvmn  ^  sea-fight  of  Cnidos,  and  the 

xcvi  3  battle  of  Coronea,  were  ^o  most 
A  C  394  '™P^''^'^^  ^^^  decisive  actions  in 
oivmo  '  ^®  BcBotian  or  Corinthian  war, 
xcviii  2  which  lasted  eight  years.  The  oon- 
A  C  W?  ^'^^^S  republics  seem  at  once  to 
have  put  forth  their  strength ;  and  af- 
terwards to  have  retained  their  resentment  when 
they  had  lest  the  power  of  gratifying  it.  Petty 
hostilities  indeed  were  carried  on  by  mutual 
inroads,  and  ravages  in  the  spring  and  autumn ; 
the  Lacedemonians  issuing  from  Sicyon,  and 
the  Thebansfrom  Corinth.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  oity  had  eagerly  promoted  the  al- 
liance against  Sparta ;  but  when  their  country 
was  made  the  seat  of  war^  they,  began  to  repent 
of  this  rash  measure.  The  noble  and  wealthy 
part  of  the  community,  who  had  most  to  fear, 
as  they  had  most  to  lose,  talked  of  a  separate 
peace }  and  as  they  were  abetted  by  a  majority 
of  the  people,  their  dependents  or  clients,  they 
intendeid  to  summoq  an  assembly  which  might 
confirm  this  laudable  resolution,  But  the  par- 
tisans  of  Timolaus  and  Polyantbesi  who,  though 
4he  mercenaries  of  a  Barbarian  slave,  were  the 
patroas  of  Corinthian  liberty,  anticfpated  a  de« 
sign  so  unfavourable  to  their  interests,  by  com- 
mitting one  of  the  most  horrid  massacres  rOf 
corded  in  history.     They  chose  the  Eudeian 


1  Xeooph.  AifMil,  e.  zil. 

S  The  lolar  eclipie,  roentiooed  abOTe'ln  the  text,  flxee 
he  battle  of  Coronsa  to  tbe  fourteeolh  of  4.uguit. 


festival,'  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  black- 
en  tlie  atrocity  of  a  crime  which  nothing  could 
aggravate.  Many  of  the  citizeas  were  then  en- 
joying themselv^  in  the  market-place,  or  as- 
sembled at  the  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
assault  was  rapid  and  general.  The  Corinihiaiis 
were  assassinated  in  the  circles  of  conversatioii, 
aome  in  the  publip  walks,  most  in  the  theatre ; 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  the  priests  at  the  altan 
nor  did  those  monsters  cease  from  destroying^ 
till  they  l^ad  cut  off  whoever  they  deemed  moat 
willing,  or  most  able  to  oppose  their  measarea. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  who  perceived 
that  even  tbe  temples,  and  adoored  images  of 
the  gods  (whose  knees  they  grasped,)  afforded 
not  any  protection  to  the  victims  of  thia  impious 
fmry,  prepared  to  fly  from  their  eountiy ;  whea 
they  were  restrained,  first,  by  the  lamentable 
cries  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  by 
the  declaration  of  the  assassins,  that  they  in- 
tended nothing  farther  than  to  deliver  tbe  city 
ffom  traitors,  the  partisans  of  Sparta  and  slavery. 
This  abominable  massacre  infected  Corinth  with 
the  plague  of  sedition,  which  silently  lurked, 
or  openly  raged,  in  that  unfortunate  republic, 
during  the  six  following  years.  The  Spartans 
and  Argives  assisted  their  respective  factions ; 
Corinth  was  alternately  subject  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  but  always  to  a  foreign  power ;  and 
of  the  two  Corinthian  harbours,  which  were 
considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  capital, 
the  LechflBum  was  long  garrisoned  by  the  Spar- 
tans, while  the  Ceachree  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Argives. 

After  the  battles  of  (^dus  and  Coronea, 
there  was  not  any  general  engagement  by  land 
or  sea ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
partial  actions,  which  happened  on  either  ele- 
ment, generally  followed  the  bias  of  those  un- 
portant  victories.  Success  for  the  most  part 
attended  the  sailers  of  Athens,  and  the  seldiers 
of  Sparta ;  though  the  naval  exploits  ofTeleutias, 
tbe  kinsman  of  A'gesilaus,  who  surprised  the 
PircBUs  with  twelve  galleys,  took  many  mer- 
chantmen, destroyed  several  ships  ef  war,  and 
scoured  the  coast  of  Attica,  formed  an  ext^ption 
extremely  honourable  to  that  commander ;  and 
the  military  advantages  of  Iphicrates  the  Athe- 
nian, though  unimportant  in  theirconsequences, 
announced  those  great  talents  for  war,  which 
afterwards  renderMl  him  so  illustrious.  But,  in 
general,  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  maintained 
their  superiority  in  the  field ;  while  Conon, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias,  proved  su<x>essftii 
against  Thimbron,  Anaxibius,  and  the  other 
naval  commanders  of  the  enemy.^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  Greece,  the  respective 
successes  of  the  contending  powers  were  not  ac- 
companied by  proportion^  advantages.  The 
Lacedaemonians  derived  not  any  solid  or  perma- 
nent benefit  from  their  victory  at  Coronea, 
unless  we  account  as  such  the  gratification  of 
their  revenge,  in  ravaging  without  resistance 
the  Argive  aind  Bceotian  territory;  but  their 
defbat  at  Cnidus  deprived  them  in  one  day  of 
the  fruit  of  many  laborious  campaigns,  since. 


3  Xenopheo,  iwith  the  rapentitioai  inaenribility  of  hia 
age,  dwfXi»  OD  the  enorinoui  impiety  of  this  choioe. 

i  Diodor.  1.  sir.  ad  Oljm,  xoW,  4.  aad  Xcaoph.  fleOea 
1.  ir.  p.  9. 
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with  the  aanstanoe  of  i^  superior  nftval  fi>rce, 
and  with  the  eommaiid  of  the  Peraiaii  treasury, 
Conon  found  little  difficulty  in  detietching  for 
ever  from  their  dominion  the  whole  western 
eoast   of  Lesser, Asia.    This  enterprise  must 
have  been  effected  with  uncommon  rapidity, 
and,  anless  the  Persian  ileet  kept  the  sea  m  the 
middle  of  winter  (which  is  not  at  all  profatble,) 
could  only  employ  about  three  months.    The 
measures  taken  by  the  ^piLrtans,  either  to  pre- 
serve or  to  recover  their  important  possessions 
in  the  £ast,h9ve  scarcely  deserved  the  notice  of 
history,  if  we  except  their  resistance  at  Abydus, 
a  place  less  famous  for  this  memorable  de&nce, 
(such  is  the  love  of  fiction,  and  the  contempt  of 
truth  p  ^<ui  for  the  fabulous  .amours  of  Hero 
and   Leander.    Dercyllidas  htA  obtained  the 
government  of  this  strong  and  p<^ulou8  town, 
as  the  reward  of  his  mihtary  services,  -Instead 
of  imitating  the  pusillanimity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing governors,  many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the 
disaster  at  Cnidus,  fled  in  precipitation  from  the 
places  entrusted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidas 
assembled  the  Abydenians ;  assured  them  that 
one  naval  defeat  had  not  ruined  the  power  of 
Sparta,'  who  even  before  she  had  attained  the 
sovereinity  of  the  sea,  now  unfortunately  lost, 
was  able   to  reward  her  benefactors,  and  to 
punish  her  enemies.  ^  The  moment  of  adversity 
furnished  an  occasion  to  display  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  republic;  and  it  would  be 
glorious  for  them  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  brave  the  power  of 
Pere'ta."    Having  confirmed  the  courace  of  the 
Abydenians,  he  sailed  to  the  town  of  Sestes, 
across  the  most -frequented  and  narrowest  pas- 
sage of  the  Hellespont.     Sestos  was  the  iMin- 
dpal  place  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  the' 
inhabitants  of  which  owed  their  protection  and 
safety  to  the  useful  labours  of  Dercyllidas;^  and 
this  claim  of  merit  enabled  him  to  secure  their 
allegiance.  The  fidelity  of  these  towns,  amidst 
the  general  defection  of  the  ooast  of  Europe 
ftud  of  Aaa,  prevented  the  inconveuieuces  and 
hardships  to  which  the  expelled  Spartans,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  garrisons  of  those 
parts,  must  have  been  otherwise  exposed ;  and 
delivered  them  fVom  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking a  winter's  journey  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
tiirough  the  territories  of  many  hostile  repub- 
lics. The  unfortunate  governors  and  gairisons, 
who  had  fled,  or  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  places  of  their  respective  command,  took 
refage  within  the  friendlv  walls  of  Sestos  and 
Abydiu.  Their  numbers  mcreased  the  security 
of  those  cities,  and  enabled  Dereyllidas,  who 
fxtelied  in  the  art  of  fortification,  to  put  them 
in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  bafiled  the  at- 
tempts of  Conon  and  Phamabaius, 

But  the  success  of  these  commanders  was  still 
>ufflciently  complete ;  and  the  importance  of 
^eir  services  excited  the  warmest  gratitude  in 
uie  breast  of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the 
**         ■      ..■■..■■        I    .        .     .  .    ,  y  |.  - 

^The  reamrkable  etpntntm  of  XeiHipboa  ihawa  the  inn 
Ponaoee  of  this  defeat  in  the  seneral  eetimetioa  ef  the 
^pydenian*,  and  of  Dercyllidu  biroeelf,  thoq^ h  he  woald 

nltll"  '''*•''»  ••*"  •*•  '"'*  •*''*•''•  "Tl^  nietter  ftaDdi 
not  uiai  thai  becaote  we  have  beao  fronted  in  theaea  fight, 
«'««reihetefbreBo{htng.'»  ^ 
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satrap  was  acknowledged  soon  aflehvards,  by 
his  obtaining  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
f^eat  king. 

Olvmn  "^^^  patriotic  Conon  neither  de- 

xcvi  4  «^ed.nor  received  any  personal  re- 
A  r  idi  ^vrd ;  but  employed  his  favour  with 
A.  v..  jyj,  Artaxerxes  to  retrieve  the  afifain 
of  Athens,  the  interest  of  which  formed  the 
honourttble  motive  that  had  alone  engagjsd, 
and  that  still  retained  him,  in  the  Persian  ser- 
vice. He  inflamed  the  resentment  which  both 
Phamabaaus  and  hik  master  had  justly  conceiv-' 
ed  against  Sparta,  and  encouraged  them,  early 
in  the  spring,  to  send  their  victorious  anna* 
men\  towards  Greece,  to  retaliate  the  ravagesi 
committed  in  the  East  b/the  arms  of  Agesilaus* 
But  he  instructed  them,  that  if  they  would* 
reader  their  vengeanoe  complete,  and  humble 
{9r  eper  the  Spartan  pnde,  they  roust  raise  the 
fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  republic.  The  dis- 
bursement of  a  sum  of  money,  which  would  be 
scarcely  felt  by  the  treasury  of  Persia,  might 
suffice  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens;  a  measure  by  which  they  would  inflict 
the  deepest  wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on 
the  pride,  of  their  ambitious  enemy.  The  pro- 
posal was  heard  with  approbation;  the  expense 
was  liberally  suppUed ;  the  Persian  fleet  set  sail, 
reduced  the  Cyclades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and,  after  performing  in  de- 
tached squadrons  whatever  seemed  most  us^l 
for  the  Persian  service,  assembled  in  the  long- 
deserted  harbours  of  the  Phalerus,  Munichiav 
and  PirsBUS.  There,  the  important  task  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  ornaments  and  defence  of 
the  ehy  of  Minerva,  was  begun,  carried  on,  and 
accomplished,  with  extraordinary  diligence* 
The  ready  service  of  the  crews  belonging  to  the 
numerous  fleet,  assisted  the  industry  of  merce- 
nary workmen,  whom  the  allurement  of  gain 
had  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  seconded  and  encour- 
aged by  the  voluntary  and  eager  exertions  of 
the  Bceotians  and  Ar^ves;  but,  above  all,  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  who 
justly  regarded  their  actual  employment  as 
the  second  foundation  of  their  once  glorious 
capital, 

Qi  The  work  was  completed  before 

^..  V:       the  return  of  spring;  and  the  morti- 

A^^r*  109    ^y^^S  intelligence,  when  brought  to 

A.  ^.  jifz.   gpg^  affected  the  magistrates  of 

that  republic  with  the  cruelest  anxiety.  They 
were  ready  to  abandon  for  ever  the  prospect 
of  recovering  their  lost  dominion  in  the  East ; 
they  were  desirous  to  obtain  an  aocommodation 
with  Artaxerxes  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ; 
they  were  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  only  advantage  yet  in  their  power,  to  fore- 
go even  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  to  abstain 
from  ravaging  the  territories  of  their  neighbours 
and  enemiesi  provided  only  the  great  king  and 
his  satraps  would  grant  them  a  condition,  witli 
which  it  was  easy  to  comply,  since  it  required 
nothing  but  that  they  should  cease  to  kivish 
their  own  money  in  raising  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Athenians.  For  effecting  this 
purpose,  they  sent  successive  embassies  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to  Teribazus,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  Tithraustes  in  the  govern- 
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aient  of  t&e  louthem  proTincM.  Thej  indas- 
trloaaly  neglected  Phammbszufl,  from  whom 
they  could  oot  reasonably  expect  any  farour,  a» 
the  faostilitiee  of  AgesilAus  bai^  peculiarly  ex- 
cited the  reeentment  of  that  warRke  satrap. 

Among  the  minUten  employed  by  Sparta,  in 
this  negotiation,  was  Antaicidaa,  a  man  whose 
prior  history  is  little  known.  He  appears  to 
have  had  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  with 
several  noble  Persians;!  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  served  under  the  standard  of  Cyrus, 
and  perhaps  continued  ini  the  East  during  the 
saooessive  expeditionb  of  Thimbron,  Dercylli- 
dafl,  and  Agesilaus.  If  we  except  the  artful juid 
dating  Lysander,  Sparta  never  employed  a 
more  proper  agent  to  treat  with  the  Barbarians. 
Antalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent,  subtle,  comply- 
ing, a  master  in  all  the  dHs  of  insinuation  and 
address,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by  his  #bia> 
ties  and  vices,  to  execute  an  insidious  commis- 
non  at  a  corrupt  court  The  revered  institu- 
tions of  hi9  country  were  the  objects  of  real  or 
well-feigned  contempt;  he  derided  the  frugal 
self-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lycurgus ; 
but  peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous,  cow- 
ardly, and  treacherous  satraps  and  courtiers, 
when  he  directed  the  poisoned  shafts  of  his 
ridicule  against  the  manly  firmness,  the  probity, 
and  the  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and  Callicra- 
tidas,  names  equally  glorious  to  Sparta  and 
dishonourable  to  Persia. 

The  success  of  such  a  minister,  almost  ensur- 
ed by  his  own  character  and  talents,  was  has- 
.  tened  by  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and 
the  Athenians,  too  soon  and  too  fatally  intoxi- 
cated by  the  deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity .  When 
this  illustrious  commander  co-operated  with 
Pharnabazns  in  expelling  the  Lacedasmonians 
from  the  East,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  satrap 
to  confirm  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  lest  the  fear  of  op- 
pression might  suggest  the  means  of  resistance, 
and  oblige  uiem  to  form  a  ffeneral  alliance  for 
their  own  defence,  which  mig-ht  prove  favoura- 
ble to  Artaxerxes.  In  this  plausible  advice  the 
patriotic  Athenian  had  a  farther  view  than  it 
was  possible  for  the  Persian  at  that  time  to  dis- 
cover. After  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours 
of  Athens,  he  requested  Phamabazus,  who  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  province,  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to  employ  a 
squadron  of  Persian  ships,  in  conjunction  with 
his  own,  to  infest  the  territories  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies.  The  satrap,  naturally  unsuspicious, 
and  perhaps  betrayed  by  his  resentment,  readily 
granted  this  demand.  But  Conon,  unmindful 
of  his  promised  operations  against  the  common 
enemy,  thought  only  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  his  republic.  He  sailed  to  the  Cydades,  to 
Chios,  to  Lesbos,  an^  even  to  the  coast  of  Eolis 
and  Ionia,  displayed  the  strength  of  his  arma- 
ment, described  the  flourishing  fortune  of 
Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  to 
compel  the  astonished  Asiatics  and  islanders  to 
acknowledge  the  just  authority  of  their  ancient 
metropolis  or  sovereign,  who  having  risen  more 
splendid  from  her  ruins,  required  only  the  at- 
tachment of  her  former  allies  and  subjects,  to 


resume  her  wonted  poWer,  and  recover  her 
hereditary  renown. 

The  success  of  this  e;[traordinary  enterprise 
is  not  particularly  described,  nor  is  the  otni^ion 
material,  since  this  last  expedition  of  Conon  had 
not  any  other  permanent  effect  but  that  of  rain- 
ing lumself.  His  unjustifiable  amlntion  fur- 
nish A  powerful  weapons  to  the  dexterity  of 
Antalcidas,  who  represented  him  as  guilty  of 
the  most  unexampldN  audacity,  aggravated  by 
the  most  perfidious  ingratitude,  in  attemptiiig 
to  alienate  and  to  conquer  the  king^s  dominioiu, 
even  by  the  assistance  of  tho  king's  forces,  to 
which  both  his  country  and  himself  owed  so 
many  recent  and  signal  benefits.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  rendered  more  welcome  to 
Teribazus,  by  the  jealousy  which  he  naturally 
entertained  of  the  neighbouring  satrap,  the 
friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  rival.  But  ailer 
the  last  unwarrantable  transaction  of  the  Athe- 
nian, which  he  could  defend  only  by  thfe  obso- 
lete Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawful 
to  a  man  in  the  service  of  his  country,  even  fail 
late  colleague  Fhamabazue  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn from  him  the  protection  and  friendship 
by  which  he  had  been  so  long  distinguished,  so 
that  the  influence  of  that  powerful  satrap  Torm- 
ed  not  any  opposition  to  the  negotiations  and 
intrigues  of  Antalcidas.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, sent  Dion,  Hermogenes,  With  other  emis- 
saries, to  watch  and  counteract  his  measures. 
Conon  was  named  at  the  head  of  this  deputa- 
tion ;  and  as  he  knew  not  the  full  extent  of 
Teribazus's  animosity,  inflamed  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  address  of  Antalcidas,  he  expected 
that  the  personal  presence  of  &  man,  who  had 
^formerly  served  the  Persians  with  fidelity  and 
success,  might  obtain  an  easy  pardon  from  the 
satrap,  and  perhaps  prove  useful  to  the  affairs 
of  Athens.  The  Boeotians  and  Argives  like- 
wise sent  their  ambassadors,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  act  in  concert  with  Conon  and  his  Col- 
leagues. But  their  overtures  were  little  regard- 
ed, while  those  of  Antalcidas  met  with  warm 
approbation  from  Teribazus. 

The  Lacedsmonittn  ambassador  declared 
that  he  had  been  commanded  to  ofi^er  such 
terms  of  peace  as  suited  equally  the  dignity  and 
the  Interest  of  the  great  kmg.  «  The  Spartans 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  depen- 
dencies of  the  Persian  empire.  Why  should  Ar- 
taxerxes then  continue  to  lavish  his  treasures 
in  vain  ?  since  the  Spartans  not  only  ceded  to 
him  the  immediate  object  of  dispute,  but  ear- 
nestly desired  to  promote  the  fiiture  prosperity 
of  his  dominions,  by  settling » the  alf airs  of 
Greece,  as  best  answered  his  convenience,  r^t 
this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  declare  all  the 
cities  and  islands,  small  and  great,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  in  consequence  of  which 
there  would  not  be  any  repoblic  suffidejjf'y 
powerful  thenceforth  to  distiu-b  the  tranqtml'ty 
of  Persia."  These  conditions,  which  the  inosi 
insolent  minister  of  the  great  king  might  him- 
self have  dictated,  were  too  advantageous  noi 
to  be  liable  to  suspicion.  But  Teribazus  was 
so  blinded  by  partiaUty  for  the  Spartan  tniniii' 
ter,  that  he  seems  not  to  have -entertained  ino 
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smallest  doubt  of  his  sincerity.    The  terms 
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peace  were  traiwiiutted  to  the  ooort  of  Sqm« 
that  they  might  be  approved  and  ratified  by 
Artaxerzei.  The  subtlety  of  Aatalcidaa  was 
rewarded  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money; 
and  the  patriotiam  of  Conon  ^a  patriotism 
which  had  carried  him  beyond  tne  bounds  of 
justice  and  propriety)  was  punished  by  imme- 
diate death,^  or  by  an  ignominous  confinement.' 
His  fate  is  variously  related;  but  his  actions 
justly  rank  him  with  the  first  of  Grecian  names; 
and  the  fame  ofJ|tn  illustrious  father  was  support- 
ed and  rivalled  by  that  of  his  son  Timotheus.^ 

It  mi§hi»have  been  expected  that  a  plan  of 
accommodation,  so  advantageous  and  honoura- 
ble, for  Persia,  should  have  been  readily  accepts 
Q]  ed  by  Artazerzes.    But  the  nego- 

vii  3  ti&tion  languished  for  several  years, 
A  C  390  P^^^y  ^^  account  of  the  temporaxy 
disgrace  of  Teribazus,  whawas  suc- 
ceeded by  Struthas ;  a  man  who,  moved  by  some 
unknown  motive,  warmly  espoused  the  interest 
of  the  Athenians;  and  partly  by  the  powerful 
solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  the  Bceotian 
and  Argive  ambassadors,  who  accused  the  since- 
rity, and  unveiled  the  latent  ambition  of  Sparta. 

Mean  while  the  war  was  carried  on  with  un- 
remitting activity.  The  Lacedasmonians  and 
their  allies  sallied  from  their  strong  garrisons  in 
Sicyon  and  the  Lechsum,  to  destroy  the  har- 
vests and  the  villages  of  their  Peloponnesian 
enemies.  The  BcQoUans  and  Argives  retaliated 
these  injuries  by  several  hostile  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  Sparta;  while  the  Atlienians, 
as  if  they  had  again  attained  the  command  of 
the  sea,  bent  the  whole  vigour  of  their  repub- 
lic towards  an  element  long  propitious  to  their 
ancestors. 

The  recent  splendour  of  Conon  had  eclipsed 
the  ancient  and  well-merited  renown  of  Tnra- 
sybulus,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  and  more 
eztraordinarv  good  fortune,  had  twice  rescued 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after 
the  lamented  death  or  captivity  of  the  former, 
the  Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  sail,  was 
entrusted  to  Thrasybulus;  who,  having  scoured 
thq  £goan  sea,  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
persuaided  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  By- 
zantium, and  several  other  Thracian  cities,  to 
at^Ush  their  aristocratic  government,  and  to 
accept  the  alliance  of  Athens.  His  activity  was 
nezt  directed  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in 
which  the  Lacedoemonian  interest  was  still  sup- 
ported, by  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Hav- 
ing landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle  with  the. 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Methymna, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  killing 
with  his  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spartan 
governor  and  general.  The  principal  cities  of 
Uie  bland  acknowledged  the  Athenian  power, 
and  seasonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  which  they  had  been  subdued.  Encou- 
raged by  this  succesi,  Thrasybulus  sailed  to- 
ward Rhodes,  in  order  to  assist  the  democratic 
faction,  who  equally  contended  for  the  interest 
of  Athens  and  their  own.  , 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  impor- 
tant island,  he  determined  to  multiply  the  re- 
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aoluroe«i  and  to  oonfiim  the  aSectwna,  of  the 
fleet*  For  this  purpose  he  r«i»e4  consideraUa 
supplies  of  whatever  seemed  most  necessary 
for  his  expedition  from  the  maritime  towns  of 
Asia^  and  at  length  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Euiymedon  (the  glorious  scene  of  Cymon's 
victories)  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on 
Aspendus,  the  principal  sea-port  and  capital  of 
Pamphylia.  But  here  his  good  fortune  ekided.* 
The  patient  timidity  of  the  Barbarians  had  en- 
dured the  public  depredation,  to  which  they 
were  long  accustomed;  but  even  their  serviUty 
could  not  brook  the  private  rapacity  and  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  the  sailors  and  troops, 
which  were  imputed  (not  perhaps  without  rea- 
son) to  the  unrelenting  avarice  of  the  comman- 
der.* The  resentment  of  the  Pamphylians  over- 
came their  cowardice.  They  attacked  the  Gre- 
cian tents  in  the  night,  and  surprised  the  secu- 
rity of  Thrasybulus,  who  thus  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  a  very  unjustifiable  defect,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  a  contemporary  writer,  greatly  debased 
the  dignity  of  his  otherwise  illustrious  character.* 
niumn  '^^^  nigust  treatment  of  Aspen- 

xcvU^  4.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  retorted  by 
A  n  <iftQ  ^^^  signal  revenge,  would  never 
A.  v..  ^y.  p^yh^p,  jj^^^  leadied  the  ears  of 

Artaxerxes,  had  not  his  voluptuous  indolence 
been  beset  by  the  active  importunity  of  Antal- 
ddas.  This  vigilant  and  artful  minister  let 
slip  no  opportunity  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
neat  king  against  the  Athenians,  his  hereditary 
foes,  and  to  obliterate  his  resentment  against 
the  Spartans,  his  recent  but  less  natural  ene- 
mies. The  severe  exactions  from  Pamphylia, 
a  province  acknowledging  his  authority,  airord- 
ded  a  powerful  topic  of  persuasion,  which  the 
Spartan  ambassador  could  not  fail  to  employ ; 
but  it  as  uncertain  whether  even  this  important 
argument  would  have  conquered  the  reluctance 
of  the  Pentan  monarch  to  concur  with  the  mea- 
sures of  a  people,  who  had  enabled  the  rebe^ 
lious  Cyrus  to  dispute  his  throne,  and  who  had 
recently  invaded  and  plundered,  not  a  maritime- 
city,  but  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire*. 
His  interest  and  inclination  were  combated  by 
his  resentment  and  his  pride ;  when  his  fluctoai-' 
ing  irresolution  was  at  length  decided  by  the 
Athenians,  whose  mad  imprudence  ^crowned* 
the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 

The  signal  victories  of  Conon  and  Thrasybn^ 
lus,  and  the  rising  fortune  of  A|hens,  encour- 
aged Evagoras  king  of  Salamis,  who  had  re- 
ceived some  lale  cause  of  disgust,  to  execute 
his  long-meditated  design  of  revolting  firom 
Persia.  Egypt  was  actually  in  rebellion;  Arta- 
xerxes had  uiidertaken  a  war  against  the  bar- 
barous Carduchians,^  who  were  by  no  means  a 
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6  Lynoi  againat  Ergocle*.  Thii  Ergoftleswaa  tbe  fVi«nd 
and  confidant  of  ThraaybDlm.  He  had  aaaiated  him  in 
eapelUnf  the  thirty  tyrant*,  and  bad  recently  accompanied 
irim  in  bif  expedition  to  tbe  coaat  of  Thrace,  mentioiied  in 
tbe  text.  The  militarr  exploita  of  Thraaybnlns  in  Tfaraoa 
were  highly  hoDoarahle  and  merilorioiu ;  hot  hie  priTats 
behaviotn  waa  the  raTene.  He  itoelL  at  notbinf  by  which 
he  eoald  eorioh  bimelf  or  bia  dependant!.  ErcocKsa  waa 
condemned  to  death  for  the  ihare  which  he  bad  taken  in 
this  ontoatifiable  peculation  and  rapacity.  Lynaa'a  Ora- 
tiom  a^nat  Ermclea  and  Pbiloeratet.  Bee  Kkewiaa  Aria- 
topbanea  EcclMias.  ▼.  356.  aad  Schcrf.  ad  loenm. 

7  Theie  and  the  folbwing  cifonnitaneaa  eeeeeraisg  the 
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eoniemptiblB  enemy.  Theie^irere  irety  fikvourA* 
ble  circiunitaQDovi  but  the  Fenian  fleet,  which, 
after  performinff  the  aervice  for  whtoh  it  had 
been  equipped,  had  continued  to  lie  inactive  in 
^  the  Phoenician  and  Citioian  harbours,  was  iready 
•to  be  emplojed  in  any  new  enterprise.  The 
skilful  and  experienced  bravery  of  the  king  of 
Salamis,  seconded  by  the  youthful  ardour  of 
his  son  Protagora8>  obtained  an  easy  yictory 
ever  the  first  squadrons  that  were  sent  to  In* 
Tade  his  island.  But  there  was  reason  to  dread 
the  anrival  of  a  far  superior  force.  In  this  dan- 
ger SvageruB  requested,  and  obtained,  the  as^ 
sistance  of  the  Athenians;  who  not  only  en*- 
joyed  peace  with  Persia,  but  whose  ambassa- 
dors were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  court 
from  making  peaoe  with  their  enemies. 
Olvmtk  ^^  extraordinary  measure  of  a 

•Y^\  people,  in  preferring  their  gratitude 
X^(^\qo  ^  ^^^>^  interest;  a  gratitude  which 
A.  ^  *  ^^y  might  have  foreseen  to  be  use- 
less to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and  per- 
nicious to  the  most  important  intereets  of  their 
republic,  finally  determined  Artaxerxes  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Spartans ;  and  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  almost  in  the 
same  words  which  had  been  proposed  by  An- 
talcides:  *^That  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  Peninsula  of  Cla- 
Bomen^,  should  be  subject  to  Pereia;  Athens 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  her  immemorial 
jurisdiction  in  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  ImbMs,  and 
Scyros;  but  all  the  other  republics,  small  and 
gceat,  should  enjoy  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  hereditary  laws.  Whatever 
people  rejected  these  conditions,  so  evidently 
calculated  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity, 
must  expect  the  utmost  indignation  of  the  great 
king,  who,  in.  conjunction  with  the  republic  of 
Sparta,  would  make  war,  on  their  perverse  and 
dangerous  obstinacy,  by  sea  and  land,  with 
ships  and  money ."> 

Olvmn  Teribaxus  and  Antalcidas  retum- 

xc^ii  k  ^  ^^°^  ^^  East,  chai^d  with  the 
A  C  ^7  definitive  resolutions,  or  rather  the 
haughty  mandate  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterable 
sanction  of  the  royal  signet  There  was  reason, 
however,  to  apprehend  that  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos,  might  still  reject  the  terms  of  a 
peace  proposed  by  their  avowed  enemies,  per- 
nicious to  their  particular  and  immediate  in- 
terests, and  equally  disadvantageous  and  disho- 
nourable to  the  whole  Grecian  name.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  glorious  confederacy,  for  de- 
fending the  Asiatic  colonies  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  Barbarians,  could  not  indeed  much 
.  influence  the  degenerate  councils  of  those  re- 
publics; but  the  Thebans  must  resign,  with 
reluctance,  their  real  or  pretended  authority 
over  the  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia;  the  Argives 
must  unwillingly  withdraw  their  garrison  trom 
Corinth,  and  leave  that  important  capital  in  the 
power  of  the  aristocratic  or  LacedsBrndnian  fac- 
tion; and  the  Athenians  must  abandon,  with 


war  of  Cypritf  are  acattered  through  Dtodoroi,  laoerates's 
Paocsrrie  of  Athena,  and  the  PaneKyrie  of  Evagoraa. 

1  Tbo  last  words  ar«' liter alty  tranaiated  ftom  :ilknopli. 
0^550.  See  likewiee  Diodor.  J.  xit.  c.  ex.  Plut.  Ageayl  p. 
008:  audArtaxerx.  p.  1032.  o    j    r- 


r«gMt,  the  frttite  of  their  reeent  victories,  aad 
the  hopes  of  reeovering  their  ancient  grandeur. 
The  opposition  of  these  states  had  been  fore- 
seen by  Antalcidas,  who  took  the  most  e&ctual 
measures  to  render  it  impotent*    By  the  assis* 
tance  of  Persian  money  he  equipped  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail,  from  the  mercenary  sea-ports  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  from  the  intermediate  isles, 
and  even  from  the  coasto  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  armament  was  independent  of  the  squa- 
drons with  which  Teribazus  pr^ared  to  attack 
the  isles  of  Cyprus,  if  the  presumption  of  Eva^- 
goraS)  unassisted  and  alone,  shoql^  ^iare  to 
provoke  his  hostility*   The  satrap  also  had  col' 
lected  a  very  considerable  army,  which  was 
ready  to  embark,  fbr  Qreece*  and  to  co-operato 
with  Agesilaus,  who  had  assembledjlhe  domestic 
troops  and  allies  of  Sparta  to  march^  at  the 
first  summons,  against  any  city  or  republic  that 
might  reject  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.^     These 
vigorous  preparations,  intimidating  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  confederates)  compelled  them  into 
a  reluctant  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty*    The  Thebans  made  the  strongest  and 
most  obstinate  resistance;  but  their  pretensions 
were  finally  silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Spar- 
tan king,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic* 
The  Boeotian  cities  were  acknowledged  to  be 
independent,  and  admitted  as  parties  in   the 
peace.  The  Argives  retired  from  Corinth,  which, 
being  deserted  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratical 
fitction,  became  a  faithful  ally  to  Sparte.    The 
military  and  naval  operations  ceased,  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  armies  and  fleets  were, 
on  both  sides,  disbanded  and  dissolved^' 

But  amidst  this  universal  and  most  obsequi- 
ous submission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  one  man 
avowed  his  discontept  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  opposition.  The  article  respecting  Cy- 
prus was  loudly  rejected  by  Evagoras,  who 
asserted  the  independence  of  his  native  island ; 
and,  with  a  magnanimity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  degenerate  and  disgraceful 
soilness  of  his  Grecian  allies,  set  the  power  of 
Artazerxts  at  defiance.  Evagoras  trusted  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  vigorous  mind,  to  the 
superior  skill  of  his  seamen,  and  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acoris  king  of  Egypt*  But  the  nu- 
merous squadrons  of  Teriba2us  prevailed  over 
all  his  hopes.  He  was  discomfited  in  a  naval 
engagement ;  his  territories  were  invaded  and 
ravaged ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  Sala- 
mis ;  and  even  Salamis  was  threatened  with  a 
siege.  His  resistance  had  already  exceeded 
what  bis  strength  warranted,  or  what  his  dig- 
nity required.  His  enemies  were  incapable  of 
perseverance,  or  unwilling  to  drive  him  to  de- 
spair* He  resigned  his  numerous  and  recent 
Olvmo  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  retained 
xcviii  4  possession  of  the  ancient  princi- 
A  C  Sjis  P*^**y  "^^  Teucur,  which  his  fortu- 
nate arms  had  recovered  from  an 
usurper ;  and  submitted,  without  dishonour,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  many  preceding  princes 
of  ^alamis,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  the 
tributary  of  the  king  of  Persia.^ 

' '" "  I         — ..-  ■     I      I, , ■    .  ,.,  . 

3  Tnt tr  AvrmKxiSov  ltf^^^(K^\99^^t1^^i.   XeDoph.p.977 

3  AiwXwSk  fiiv  V«   jrit^ixat,  fcc.     XoOOpb.  p.  551. 

4  Dtodor.  1.  XV.  p.  463. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

R^Ueiiont  vptm  tfu  Peace  (f  Antaleidtu — Ambttious  vieics  of  Sparta-^^iate  of  Arcadiar^Si^t 
of  ManivMBa — Oljfnthian  Confederacy — The  Spartans  make  War  on  Olynthut-^Submisnon  tf 
that  Hepublie — Pella  becomes  the  Capital  of  Macedon — PhteHdas  seises  the  Theban  Citadel — 
7%«  Measure  approved  by  Agesilaus-^Conspiracy  of  the  TTuban  Exila — The  Theban  Demo* 
eraey  restored. 


^T^HE  peace  of  Antalcidas  forme  an  important 
•*-  and  ditmceful  era  in  the  Grecian  history. 
I'he  TaluabM  colonies  in  Asia,  the  cause,  the 
object,  and  the  scene,  of  so  many  memorable 
wars,  were  resigned  and  abandoned  for  ever  to 
^  the  power  of  a  Barbarian  master*  The  king 
of  Persia  dismembered  the  distant  dependen- 
cies, and  controlled  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  a  people  who  had  given  law  to  his  ances- 
tors.^  Their  ancient  confederacies  were  dis- 
solyed  i  the  smaller  cities  were  loosened  from 
dependence  on  theif  powerful  neighbours ;  all 
were  disunited  and  weakened ;  and  Greece  felt 
the  languor  of  peace  without  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  securi^. 

But  i^  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  disho- 
noured by  acoeptiAg  this  ignominious  treaty, 
what  peculiar  infamy  must  belong  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  proposed 
and  promoted  .^,  What  motives  of  advantage 
could  balance  this  weight  of  disgrace  ?  Or,  ra- 
ther, what  advantage  could  the  Spartans  derive 
from  such  ignoble  condescension  as  seemed  to- 
tally unworthy  of  their  ancient  power,  but  far 
more  unworthy  of  their  actual  renown  ?  This 
question,  like  most  political  questions,  may  be 
best  akiswered  by  facts ;  and  the  transactions 
which  both  preceded  and  followed  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  clearly  discover  and  ascertain  the 
secret,  but  powerful,  causes  of  that  dishonoura- 
ble, and  seemingly  disadvantageous,  measure. 

The  ambition  of  making  conquests  in  the 
Itast,  which  it  now  appeared  impossible  io  re- 
tain, had  deprived  the  Laccdiemonians  of  an 
authority,  of  rather  dominion  in  Greece,  ac- 
quired by  the  success  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  might  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  preserve  and  to  confii^.  Not  only 
their  power,  but  th^ir  safety,  was  threatened 
by  the  arms  of  a  hostile  confederacy,  which  had 
been  formed  and  fomented  by  the  wealth  of 
Persia.  Athtes,  their  rival,  their  superior,  their 
subject,  but  always  their  unfdenting  enemy, 
had  recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  aspired 
to  command  the  sea.  Thebes  and  Argos  had 
become  sensible  of  their  mitural  strength,  and 
disdafaied  to  acknowledge  tlie  pre-eminence,  or 
to  follow  the  standard,  of  any  foreign  republic. 
The  infetiof  Mates  of  Peloponnesus  were  weafy 
of  obeying  eVery  idle  summons  to  war,  from 
which  they  derivecf  not  any  advantage  but  that 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  their  Spartan 
masters.  The  valuable  colonies  in  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  and  particularly  the  rich  and  po- 
pulous cities  of  the  Ohalcidic  region,  the  blood- 
less conquests  of  the  virtuous  Brasidas,  had 
forsaken  the  interest  of  Sparta,  when  SparUi 
forsook  the  interest  of  justice.    Scarcely  «ay 

6  See  the  Articles  of  the  Tteaty  concliided  in  449  A.  C. 

B.1M. 
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vestige  appeared  of  the  memorable  trophic 
erected  in  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years.  The 
eastern  provinces  (incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant of  ain  were  ixtecoverable  lost;  and 
this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  had  been  chiefly 
occasioned  bv  the  fatal  splendour  of  Agesilaas's 
victories  in  Asia. 

About  a  century  before,  and  almost  on  the 
same  scene,  the  Spartans  had  bben  first  deprived 
of  their  hereditary  fame,  and  prescriptive  ho- 
nours.7   Almdst  every  interference,  in  peace  Ot 
war,  with  the  Ionian  colonies,  had  hurt  the  in-i 
terests  of  their  republic  They  naturally  began 
to  suspect,  therefore,  that  such  distant  expedi- 
tions suited  not  the  circumstances  of  Sparta^ 
an  inland  city,  with  a  fertile  territory,  but 
destitute  6f  brts,  industry,  and  commerce ;  and 
whose  inhabitants,  having  little  genius  for  the 
sea,  were  naturally  unable  to  equip,  or  to  main-^ 
tain,  such  a  naval  force  as  might  command  th^ 
obedience  of  an  ejtt^tisive  coast,  attached  by 
powerful  tieb  to  their  Athenian  rivals.     Thd 
abandoning,  therefore,  of  what  they  could  not 
hdpe  to  regain,  or,  if  rcc^ained,  to  preeerve^ 
seemed  a  very  prudent  and  salutary  measure  j 
since,  in  return,  for  this  imaginary  concession^ 
they  received  many  real  and  importaht  advaii- 
tages.     They  were  appointed  to  sujierintend 
and  to  direct  the  ezecutioh  of  ihci  treaty ;  and 
in  order  to  make  their  authority  effectual,  en- 
titled to  demand  the  assistance  of  Persian  mo- 
ney, with  wliich  they  might  easily  norchasd 
Grecian  soldiers.    The  condition  requiring  thd 
smaller  cities  to  be  declared  free  ahd  indepen- 
dent (although  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas  had 
proposed  it  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  tlid 
future  invasion  of  Asia,)  was  peculiarly  bene* 
iicial  to  the  Spartans.    It  repr(2dented  them  as 
the  patrons  of  universal  lib^Hy,  and  restored 
them  that  honourable  repuUition  wliich  they 
had  loiig  lost    From  the  hatu^  of  the  e(nidi- 
tion  itself,  it  could  only  apply  to  such  places  as 
being  kept  in  il  reluctant  subjection,  still  pos- 
sessed courage  to  vindicate  their  freedom.    In 
the  flocondary  towns  of  Messenia  and  Laconia, 
the  stem  policy  of  Sparta  had  crushed  ih6 
hope,  and  almost  the  desire,  of  obtaining  thi^ 
inestimable  benefit.    The  authority  of  Oih^f 
capitals  was  less  imperious  and  iroposiiig ;  tne 
sovereign  and  subject  were  more  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  arid  it  was  a  maxim  in  Gr6eoe, 
^  That  men  are  disposed  to  reject  the  just  rights 
of  their  equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  against  the 
unlawful  tyranny  of  their  masters.^  But  Sparta 
expected  not  only  to  detach  the  inferior  com- 

7  See  above,  p.  151. 

6  Tbacjdid.  paalm.  See  nartieokrly  the  epeech  of  the 
Atheniuu  at  the  boginiUBg  oi  the  PdopooMeian  war,  e.  xv. 
p.  187. 
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innaitaei  from  Uieif  more  powerful  neighbours, 
but  to  add 'them  to  the  confederacy  of  which 
she  formed  the  head;  and  by  such  multiplied 
aoceanons  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  of  nme, 
to  re-eetabliah  that  eolid  power  in  Greece, 
which  had  been  imprudently  abandon^  for  the 
hope  of  Asiatic  triumphs. ^ 

That  such  considerations  of  interest  and  am- 
bition, not  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  had  produced  this  perfidious 
trtoty,  could  not  long  be  kept  secret ;  notwith- 
standing the  yarious  artifices  employed  to  con- 
ceal it  Thebes  and  Argos  were  required  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  withdrawing  the  Lacs- 
.demonian  garrisons  from  the  places  which  they 
occupied.  Lest  this  injustice  might  occasion 
general  discontent,  the  Athenians  wete  allowed 
the  eame  privilege.  The  possession  of  the  un- 
important isles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and  Imbros, 
flattered  their  Tain  hopes,  and  lulled  them  into 
false  security;  and,  as  they  expected  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and  Thra- 

Sbulns,  they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for 
e  sake  of  their  allies,  whoso  interests  were 
now  separated  from  their  own.  Meanwhile 
the  Spartan  emissaries  negotiated  and  intrigued 
in  all  the  subordinate  cities,  encouraging  the 
aristocratical  fi^stionn,  and  fomenting  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  citizens  against  each  other,  and 
against  their  respective  capitals.  The  jealousies 
and  complaints,  which  had  been  principally  oc- 
casioned by  these  secret  cabals,  were  usually 
referred  to  the  Spartan  senate ;  whose  afiected 
moderation,  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
cause  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  always  de- 
cided the  contest  in  the  way  most  favourable 
for  themselves.  But  the  warlike  disciples  of 
Lycurgus  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
these  juridical  usurpations.  They  determined 
to  take  arms,  which  they  probably  hoped  to 
employ  with  such  artful  dexterity  as  might  pre- 
venf  any  general,  or  very  dangerous,  alarm ; 
beginning  with  such  cities  as  had  not  entered 
into  the  late  confederacy  against  them,  gradu- 
ally extending  their  hostilities  to  the  more  pow- 
erful members  of  that  confederacy ;  and  thus 
conquering  successively  those  whose  entire  and 
collective  strength  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
assail.' 

Ol  V  mo  '^^^  ^^  victim  of  this  ambitious 

xcviii  3  P^^y  ^*"  ^^  flourishing  republic 
A  C  *336  ^^  MantiniBa,  whose  territory  was 
situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Ar- 
cadia, itself  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  origin  of  Mantinsa  was  t£e  same,  with 
that  of  Tegea,  Stymphalis,  HersBa,  Orcho- 
menae,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which 
had  grown  into  populousness  and  power 
from  the  scattered  villages  of  shepherds  inha- 
biting the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  exuberant  fertility,  the  inland  situation, 
the  generous  warmth,  yet  lively  verdure,'  to- 
gether with  the  picturesque  and  animating 
scenery  of  this  delightful  region,  seemed  pecu- 


1  Vkl.  Itorrnt.  do  Pace,  paMtm. 

9  Xenoph.  Hellon.  1.  v.  p.  551.  awl  Diodor.  1.  zt.  p.  440. 

3  Th«s«  circuiiwtancss  aro  common  to  Arcadia  with  the 
•tfier  monntainoin  rtittricii  of  Greece,  as  well  ai  with  the 
falandK  of  ihe  Archipclagtv.    TouRxeroRT. 


liarly  adapted  to  inspire,  and  to  g^^y«  ths 
love  of  rural  happiness ;  and  to  afford,  in  all 
their  elegance  and  dignity,  than  tubUmt  mmd- 
sacred  joys  of  the  country^  which  the  genias  of 
ancient  poets  hath  felt,  and  described  with  smcli 
aVbcting  sensibility.  Every  district  of  Arca- 
dia was  marked  and  diversified  by  hills,  scMne 
of  which,  could  we  credit  the  inaocnracy  of 
geographical  description,  ascend  two  miles  in 
perpendicular  height,^  and  which  supply  inno- 
merable  streams,  uat  water  and  fertilixe  the  rich 
valleys  which  they  enclose  and  defend.  This 
secure  and  insulated  position  of  their  territory 
long  preserved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  un- 
corrupted ;  and  a  little  before  the  period  of  his- 
tory now  under  review,  they  were  distinguiahed 
by  the  innocent  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  by  their  fond  attachment  to  a  pastoral  life. 
But  the  turbulent  ambition  of  their  neighbours 
had  often  obliged  them  to  employ  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  sheep-hook.  They  had  rehittanily 
taken  arms  i  yet,  when  compelled  by  necessity, 
or  excited  by  honour,  the  mountaineers  of  Ar- 
cadia had  displayed  such  stubborn  valour,'  and 
exerted  such  efforts  of  vigour  and  activity,  as 
made  their  services  eagerly  desired,  and  pur- 
chased with  emulation,  by  the  surrounding 
states.  Nor  had  they  trusted  to  their  peieonal 
strength  and  bravery  alone  for  the  defence  of 
their  beloved  possession.  Having  quitted  their 
farms  and  villages,  they  had  assembled  into 
walled  towns,  from  which  their  numerous  gar- 
risons were  ready  to  sally  forth  against  a  hos- 
tile invader.  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta 
had  early  driven  the  companions  of  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal  woods  of  mount 
Mamalus,'  into  the  fortifications  of  Tegea,  for- 
merly the  principal  city  of  the  province,^  bnt 
afterwards  rivalled  and  surpassed  by  Mantinaea, 
which  was  become  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
envy,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herself. 
Olvmo  ^  ^^  y^^  immediately  foUow- 

xc  m  3  ^^^  ^®  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  Lace- 
A  ^Q  *AMg  dsBmonian  ambassadors  were  sent 
*  to  Mantineea,  to  dischai^  a  very  ex- 
traordinary commission.  Having  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  assembly,  they  expressed  the 
resentment  of  their  republic  against  a  people, 
who,  pretending  to  live  in  friendship  with  them, 
had  in  the  late  war  repeatedly  furnished  witli 
com  their  avowed  enemies  the  Argives.  That, 
on  other  occasions,  the  Mantineans  had  un- 
guardedly discovered  their  secret  hatred  to 
Sparta,  rejoicing  in  her  misfortunes,  and  envy- 
ing her  prosperity.  That  it  was  time  to  antici- 
pate this  dangerous  and  unjust  animosity;  for 
which  purpose  the  Spartans  commanded  them 
to  demolbh  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud 
city,  and  to  return  to  those  peaceful  villages  in 
which  their  ancestors  had  lived  and  flourished.' 
The  Mantineans  received  this  proposal  with  the 
indignation  which  it  merited ;  the  ambassadors 


4  Doscript.  Grttc  apud  Gronov.  toL  i. 

5  Mapnalm   ai;fiitainque  nemiu  pinoeqao  loquentei 
Semper  habet ;  temper  paatoram  ille  audit  amorM 
Panaaue,  &c  Vtao.  EcL  viiL  v.  JBL 

A  HeroHot  I.  ti.  c.  105. 

7  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  v.  c.  3,  ct  eoq.    Diodor.  1.  xv.  c.  7, 
el  Boq. 
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retired  in  diBgast';  the  Spartans  declared  war; 
summoned  the  anistance  of  their  confederates ; 
and  a  powerful  army,  commanded  bj  king  Age- 
sipolis,  invaded  the  hostile  territory. 

Bat  the  most  destmctive  ravages  could  not 
bend  the  resolution  of  the  Mantineans.  The 
strength  and  loftiness  of  their  walls  bade  defi- 
ance to  assault ;  nor  could  a  regular  siege  be 
undertaken  with  certain  success,  as  the  maga- 
xines  of  Mantinea  were  abundantly  stored 
with  various  kinds  of  grain,  the  crops  of  the 
former  year  having  been  uncommonly  plentiful. 
Agesipolis,  however,  embraced  this  doubtfhl 
mode  of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch,  and  then 
a  wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employing  one 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  another  in 
guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  service 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  besiegers,  with- 
out shaking  the  firmness  of  the  MantinsDans. 
The  Spartans  were  afraid  to  detain  longer  in 
the  field  their  reluctant  confederates;  but  Age- 
sipolis proposed  a  new  measure,  which  was  at- 
tended with  complete  and  immediate  success. 
The  river  Ophis,  formed  bv  the  collected  tor- 
rents firom  mount  Anchisius,  a  river  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  flowed  through  the  plain,  and 
the  city  of  Mantinoa.  It  was  a  laborious  un- 
dertaking to  stop  the  course  of  this  copious 
stream;  which  was  no  sooner  effected,  than 
the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Mantiniea  were 
laid  under  water.  According  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks^  the  fortifications  of  this 
place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being  less 
liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of 
their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the  best  defence 
against  the  battering-engines  then  in  use.  But 
it  is  the  inconvenience  of  raw  bricks,  to  be  as 
easily  dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is  melted  by 
the  sun.s  The  walls  of  Mantiniea  began  to 
yield,  to  shake,  to  fall  in  pieces.  The  activity 
of  the  inhabitants  propped  them  with  wood, 
but  without  any  permanent  advantage ;  so  that, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy, 
they  sent  to  capitulate,  requesting  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to«keep  possession  of  their 
eity,  on  condition  that  they  demolished  their 
fortifications,  and  followed,  in  peace  and  war, 
the  fortune  of  Sparta. 

Qj  Agesipolis  and  his  counsellors  re- 

^...  ^'^     fused  to  grant  them  any  other  terms 
A  C^    ^^  peace  than  those  which  had  been 
'  *  originallv  proposed  by  the  republic. 

He  observed,  that  while  Uiey  lived  together  in 
one  populous  city,  their  numbers  exposed  them 
to  the  delusions  of  seditious  demagogaes,  whose 
address  and  eloquence  easily  seduced  the  mul- 
titude firom  their  real  interest,  and  destroyed 
the  influence  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  in 
wealth,  and  in  wisdom,  on  whose  attachment 
alone  the  Lacedemonians  could  safi)ly  depend. 
They  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  Mantineans 
sbomd  destroy  their  houses  in  the  city;  sepa- 
rate into  four  distmct  conmiunities;^  and  return 
to  those  Tillages  which  their  anceston  had  in- 
habited. The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault 
made  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  hnmiliat- 

8  This  {■  tlM  sxpnirioB  of  PsoMnisa,  in  Arosd.  vbo 
■wbUom  ths  nsiM  of  the  river  OpUe,  oodtted  bj  Zeno- 
phoa  oDd  IKodoHM. 

9  Xseophoaityt fbor,  Diodo^  It«w    ■ 
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ing  demand;  but  thd  most  zealous  partisans  of 
democracy,  to  the  nbmber  of  sixty,  afraid  of 
trusting  to  the  capitulation,  wece  allowed  to  fly 
from  their  country ;  which  is  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  moderalinn'*  in  the  Lacedemonian, 
soldiers,  who  might  have  put  them  to  death  as 
they  passed  through  the  gates. 
Qi  This  transaction  was   scarcely 

xenT'f '  finished,  when  the  Spartan  magis- 
A  C  384  ^'^^^  seized  an  opportunity  of  the 
domestic  discontents  among  the 
Phliasians,  to  display  the  same  tyranni<^  spi- 
rit, but  with  still  greater  exertions  of  severity. 
The  little  republic  of  Phlius,  like  every  state  of 
Greece  in  those  unfortunate,  at  least  turbulent 
times,  was  distracted  by  factions.  The  prevail- 
ing party  banished  their  opponents,  the  friends 
of  Sparta  and  aristocracy.  They  were  allowed 
to  return  from  exile,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mands and  threats  of  Agesilaus;i>  but  met  not 
with  that  respectAxl  treatment  which  seemed 
doe  to  persons  who  enjoyed  such  po^eHul  pro- 
tection. They  complained,  and  Agesilaus  again 
interfered,  by  appointing  commissioners  to  try 
and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxious  Phliasians; 
an  odious  oiBGe,'which  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  unexampled  rigour,  since  the  city 
of  Phlius,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by  a 
variety  of  interests,  thenceforward  continued 
invariably  the  steadfast  ally  of  Sparta.^' 

Mean  while  ambassadors  arrived  firom  Acan- 
thus and  Apollonia,two  cities  of  the  Chalcidic^, 
requesting  the  Lacedemonian  assistance  against 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthns.  This 
city,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
foundation  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was  situate  nine  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  a  fertile  and  secure  district,  between  the 
rivers  Olynthus  and  Amnias,  which  flow  into 
the  lake  Bolyca,  a  name  improperly  bestowed 
on  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulf. 
The  vexatious  government  of  Athens  first 
drove  the  maritime  communities  of  the  Chal- 
cidjc  region  within  the  walls  of  Olynthus ;  the 
oppressive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged  them  to 
strengthen  those  walls,  as  well  as  to  provide 
sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  them;  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  these  domineering 
republics,  together  with  the  weakness  of  Mace- 
don,  encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of 
Olynthus  thus  successfully  to  employ,  in  offenr 
sive  war,  the  forces  which  had  been  raised  with 
no  other  view  than  to  maintain  their  own  inde<* 
pendenoe.  The  towns  which  they 'subdued  were 
either  incorporated  or  associated  with  their 
own ;  and  Olynthus  became  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, whose  extent,  power,  resources,  and 
hopes,  occasioned  just  alarrb  among  the  neigh- 
bouring communities'of  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
They  had  already  conquered  the  southern 
shores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended  the 
delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,  in- 
dented by  two  great  and  two  smaller  bays,  and 
affording,  in  the  highest  perfbotion,  the  united 
benefits  of  agriculture,  pasturage,  and  eom- 


10  Or  rather  of  good  dlielpHDe;  wtt9mfx*»»  The  noUes 
of  theMaDtio«ani,0i  Cixnrro*  rmv  M»vTiviav,  were  noit 
io  temperate ;  vide  Xenoph.  p.  SS8. 

11  Xeooph.  is  Aceeyl.  et  IIel!ea.  L  t.  p.  553. 
19  Id.  L  vii.  f.  m. 
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mcToe*   They  aspired  at  tcquifing  the  Tftloable 
diitncl  of  moimt  Pangmifl,  whose  timber  and 
mines  alike  tenipted  their  ambition  and  ayarice ; 
and  OlTnthus  being  favourably  situate*  in  the 
.  centre  of  the  Chalcidic^,  iMelf  the  centre  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Thra^^ian.  coasts,  might  have 
preserved  and  extended  her  dominion,  if  the 
ambassadors  of  Acanthus  and  ApbUonia  had 
not  completely  effected  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission at  Sparta.    They  applied  to  the  ephorl, 
who  introduced  them  to  tlie  greater  assembly, 
consisting  not  only  of  the  Spartans  and  Lace- 
domonians,  but  of  the  deputies  sent  by  their 
confederates.     Cleigenes,  {he  Acanthian,  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  ooUeagnes :  "•  We  apprehend, 
O  Lacedemonians,  and  allies!  that  amidst  the 
multiplied  objects  of  your  care  an4  correctioii, 
yon  have  overlool^ec)  a  great  and  nowing  dis- 
order which  threatens,  like  a  pestilence,  to  in- 
fect and  pervade  Greece.   The  ambition  of  the 
Olynthians  has  increased  with  their  powerk 
By 'the  voluntary  submission  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  subdue  the  n^ore  powerful.    Embol- 
dened by  this  accession  of  strength,  they  have 
wrested  from  the  king  of  Mtu^d^n  hia  moat 
valuable   provinces.     They  acti^dly  possess 
Pella,  the  greatest  city  in  that  kijQ|^om ;  and 
iikB  unfortunate  Amyntas  is  on  the  pomt  of  aban- 
doning the  remauider  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  is  unable  to  defend.    There  is  not  any  com- 
munity in  Thrace  capable  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress.   The  independent  tribes  of  that  warhke 
but  divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  and 
court  the  friendship  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will 
doubtless  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion 
on  that  side,  in  order  to  augment  the  great 
i^vennes  which  they  derive  from  their  commer- 
cial cities  and  harbours,  by  the  inexhaustible 
mines  in  mount  Pangfeus.    If  thb  extensive 
plan  should  be  effected,  what  can  prevent  them 
fix>m  acquiring  a  decisive  superiority  -by  sea  and 
land?  and  should  they  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Athens  and  Thebes  Ta  measure  actually 
in  contemplation,)  what  will  become,  we  say 
not,  of  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  of  Spurta, 
but  of  its  independence  and  safety  f    The  pre- 
sent emergency,  therefore,  solicits,  by  every 
motive  qf  interest  andvf  honour,  the  activity 
and  valour  of  yonr  republic.    By  yielding  a 
seasonable  assistance  to  Acanthus  and  Apollo- 
nia,  which,  unmoved  by  the  pusiHanimous  ex- 
ample qF  their  neighboura,  have  hitherto  spum- 
ed the  ^oke,  and  defied  the  threats  of  Olynthus, 
you  win  save  from  oppression  two  peaceful 
communities,  and  check  the  ambition  of  an 
usurping  fyrant.    The  reluctant  subjects  of  the 
Olynthians  will  court  your  protection ;  and  the 
Chalcidian  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt, 
especially  as  they  are  not  yet  inseparably  linked 
with  the  capital  by  the  ties  qf  intermarriage  and 
consanguinity,  and  by  the  interchange  of  rights 
and  possessions.'    When  such  a  connection 
shall  t^e  place,  (for  the  Olynthians  have  made 
a  la.w  to  encouiuge  it,)  you  will  bo  unable  to 
break  the  force  of  this  powerful  and  dangerous 
confederacy." 

The  speech  of  Cleigenes,  and  the  ambitious 
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views  of  the  republic  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
afford  reason  to  ooi^ecture  that  the  ambaasa* 
dors  neither  asked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their 
own  communities,  nor  urged  any  accusation 
Olvmo  against  Olynthus,  which  had  not 
xcut  2  ^*^  previously  suggested  by  the 
A  r  'isn  SP'^i'^A'^  emissaries  in  Msoedon. 
A.  \^.  »Hw.  ^^^^  reception  given  to  the  proposal 

of  Cleigenes  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
The  Laoedemonians,  with  affected  impartiality 
and  indifference,  desired  the  opinion  of  their 
allies,  before  declaring  their  own.  But  there 
was  AQt  any  occasion  to  declare  what  none 
could  be  so  blind  as  to  mistake.  The  confede- 
rates ¥rith  one  consent,  bat  espemsJly  those 
who  wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Sparta*^  determined  to  undMtake  the  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthus.  The  Spartans  borai 
mended  their  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
Ulcerate  concerning  the  strsngth  of  the  army  to 
be  raised,  the  mode  of  levying  it,  and  the  time 
for  taking  the  field.  It  was  resolved,  that  the 
whole  forces  should  amount  to  ten  thousand 
effective  men ; .  and  a  list  was  prepared,  con- 
taining the  respective  contingents  to  be  fiir- 
nished  by  the  several  cities.  If  any  state  should 
be.  unable  to  supply  the  fuH  complement  of 
soldiers,  money  would  be  taken  in  their  stead,^ 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  threes 
pence  halfpenny)  for  each  m&n ;  but  if  neither 
the  troops  nor  the  money  were  sent  in  due  time, 
the  LacedoBmonians  would  punish  the  disobe-t 
dience  of  the  obstinate  or  neglectful,  by  fining 
them  eight  times  the  sum  whush  they  had  been 
originally  required  to  contribute. 

The  ambaJBadors  then  rose  up,  and  Clei- 
genes, again  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared  that 
these  were  indeed  noble  and  generous  resolu- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted with  such  promptitude  as  suited  the 
urgency  of  the  present  crisis.  The  dangerous 
situation  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  demanded 
immediate  assistance.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  those  troops  which  were  ready,  should  in* 
stantiy  take  the  field;* and  insisted  on'  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  success  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedssmonians  acknowledged  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  advice ;  and  commanded  £u- 
damidas,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  proceed 
Olvmu  'I'ithout  delay  to  Macedon,  while 
xcix  2.*  ^  brother  Phoabides  collected  a 
A  C  383  powerful  reinforcement,  in  order  to 
'  follow  him.  A  very  extraordinary 
event,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to 
explain,  retarded  the  arrival  of  those  anxitia* 
ries,  until  the  season  for  action  had  been  nearly 
spent  But  Eudamidas,  with  his  little  band, 
performed  very  essential  service.  He  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  such  places  as  were  most 
exposed  to  assaults  flrom  the  enemy ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Spartan  army  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and  snbjecta 
of  Olynthus ;  and  soon  after  his  march  intq 
the  Chaloidie<6,  Eudamidas  received  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  Potidma,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  isthmus  of  Pallen^. 

Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  which 

/tovtoti.    Xenoph.  p.  355. 
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UtM  four  jtuwy  iand  was  curried  on  under 
four  aucceflBiye  generals.  Endamidas,  too  mnch 
elated  by  his  first  success,  ravaged  the  Olyn- 
thian  territory,  and  ungiiKrdedly  approaciv^d 
the  city.  He  was  intercepted,  conquered,  and 
slain,  and  his  army  dispersed  or  lost.' 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  whose 
naval  exploits  have  been  already  mentioned 
with  applause,  assumed  the  conduct  of  this 
distant  expedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
(Uknd  men.  He  was  assisted  by  Amyntas,  king 
^«  of  Macedon,  and  still  more  effectu- 

^V™P-       ally  by  Derdas,  the  brother  of  that 

A  'c  3&2.  P"'^^*  "^^  the  governor,  or  rather 
V*  •*'*^  sovereign,  of  flymea,  the  most 
western  province  of  Macedon,  whidi  abounded 
in  cavaliy.  By  the  united  efforts  of  these  for- 
midable enemies,  the  Olynthiana,  who  had  been 
defeated  in  various  rencounters,  were  shut  up 
within  their  walls,  and  prevented  from  culti- 
Tatinff  their  territory.  Teleutias  at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  in- 
vest, or  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  assault 
the  place.  His  surprise  and  indi|^tion  were 
excited  by  the  boldness  of  the  Olynthian  horse, 
who  ventured  to  pass  the  Amnias  in  sight  of 
such  a  superior  army ;  and  he  ordered  the  tar- 
geteers,  who  were  commanded  by  Tlemonidas, 
to  repel  their  insolence.  The  cavalry  made  an 
vtfnl  retreat  across  the  Amnias,  and  were 
fiercely  pursued  by  the  LacedsBmonians.  When 
a  considerable  part  of  the  latter  had  likewise 
passed  the  river,  the  Olynthians  suddenly  faced 
about,  and  charged  them,  Tlemonidas,  with 
above  a  hundred  of  his  companions,  fell  in  the 
ttction.  The  Spartan  general  beheld  with  grief 
and  rage  the  successful  bravery  of  the  enemy. 
Grasping  his  shield  and  lance,  he  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  target- 
eers,  to  pursue  without  intermission;  and,  at 
the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  advanced 
with  less  order  than  eelerity.  The  Olynthians 
attempted  not  to  stop  their  progress,  till  they 
arrived  under  the  walls  and  battlements.  At 
that  moment  the  townsmen  mounted  their  ram- 
parts, and  assailed  the  enemy  with  a  shower  of 
darts  and  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  missile 
weapon,  which  greatly  added  to  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  Uie  rapidity  of  their  march. 
Mean  while  the  flower  of  the  Olynthian  troops, 
who  had  been  purposely  drawn  up  behind  the 
gates,  sallied  forth  with  irresistible  violence ; 
Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was 
slain  in  the  first  onset ;  the  Spartans  who  at- 
tended him  gave  ground ;  the  whole  army  was 
repelled,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter, 
while  they  fled  in  scattered  .disorder  towards 
the  friendly  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apollonia, 
Spartolus,  and  Potidsa.^ 

This  mortifyiiig  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  of 
Oljrnthua.    In  the  year  three  hundred   and 

xcix  4  ^^  of  the  war,  they  sent  Age- 

A  C  381    '^i^^^.  ^^^  ^  powerful  reinforce- 
*       '  ment,  into  Macedon.    The  arrival 
of  thia  prince  early  in  the  spring,  revived  the 
hopet  of  the  Taaquisbed,  and  confirmed  the 


attachment  of  the  Lacediemoniaii  allies.  He 
invaded  and  ravaged  such  parts  of  the  Olyn- 
thian territory  as  had  been  spared  in  former  in- 
cursions, and  took  by  storm  the  strong  city  of 
Torona.  But  while  he  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  advantages  for  rendering  his  suc- 
cess complete,  he  was  seized  by  a  calentare,  a 
disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the 
name  expresses,  affecting  the  patient  with  a 
painful  sensation  of  burning  heat,  which  he  is 
eager  to  extinguish  by  the  most  violent  and 
dangerous  remedies.'  Agesipolis  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Aphytis,  a 
maritime  town  on  the  Toranaic  gulf.  In  the 
paroxysm  of  this  disorder,  he  longed  for  the 
fanning  breezes,  the  shady  walks  and  groves, 
and  the  cool  crystalline  streams,  of  that  de- 
lightful retreat.  His  attendants  indulged  his 
inclination,  but  could  not  save  his  life.  He 
died  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  ground.  His 
remains,  embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to 
Sparta.^  His  brother  Cleombrotus  succeeded 
to  the  throne;  and  Poly  blades,  a  general  of  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  was  invested  with  the 
command  in  Macedon. 

Olvmn  Folybiades,  imitating  the  exam- 

^  P*  pie  of'^his  predecessors,  conducted 
A  C  380  '^  powerful  reinforcement  against 
'  Olynthus,  which  was  completely 
surrounded  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  La- 
cedemonian galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  Mecybema.  The  events  of  the  . 
siege,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  record.  It  is  pro- 
Ikible  that  the  Olynthians  no  longer  ventured 
to  sally  forth  against  such  a  superior  force : 
yet  they  must  have  been  exceeding^ly  distressed 
by  famine  before  their  obstinacy  could  be  de- 
termined to  capitulate.  They  formally  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  ChaK 
cidic^:  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to 
their  ancient  sovereign ;  and  engaged,  by  so- 
lemn oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the 
commands  of  their  Spartan  confederates  and 
masters.'  In  consequence  of  this  humiliating 
treaty,  or  rather  of  this  absolute  submission  of 
the  Olynthians,  Folybiades  led  off  his  victori- 
ous army,  and  Amyntas  forsook  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  £ge  or  Edessa,  and  re-established 
his  court  at  Fella,  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
beauty,  situate  on  an  eminence,  which,  with  an 
adjoining  plain  of  considerable  extent,  was  de- 
fended by  the  riven  Axius  and  Lydias,  and  by 
impervious  lakes  and  morasses.  The  city  was 
distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  JEgean  sea, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the 
above  mentioned  rivers.  It  had  been  of  old 
founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of  Olynthna, 
Pella  became^  and  thenceforth  continued,  the 
capital  of  Macedon. 


3  l^aqoph.  p.  92H)* 


4  UiMi,  ^  561,  H  teq. 


5  It  w  supposed,  with  great  probtbiUtj,  that  the  njlon 
who  inddenly  disappear  in  the  Meditarraneao,  during  tlie 
heat  of  sommor,  hare  been  attacked  in  the  night  bjrthe 
caientnre,  aikl  han  thrown  tbemselres  into  the  sea.  Cf- 
eiopsad.  Par.  ad  voe.  The  disorder  is  examined  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  vol  iv. 

6  Xeno|>b.  p.  564.  7  Ibid.  p.  565. 
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The  eommancement,  and  especially  the  con- 
clusion 6f  the  Olynthian  war,  breathed  the 
same  spirit  with  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and 
proved  the  degenerate  ambition  of  tlie  Spar- 
tans, who  were  prepared  to  aggrandise  the  Bar- 
barians on  every  side,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
assistance  towards  eztendinr  their  own  domi- 
nion in  Greece.  This  selfish  and  cruel  system 
of  policy  deserted  the  indignation  and  resent- 
meot  of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  who  were  at 
length  excited  against  Sparta  by  a  very  extra- 
ordinary transaction,  to  which  we  already  had 
occasion  to  allude. '  When  Eudamidas  under- 
took the  expedition*  against  Olynthus,  it  was 
intended  that  bis  brother  Pliasbidas  should  fol- 
low him  at  the  head  ef  eight  thousand  men. 
This  powerful  reinforcement  marched  from 
Peloponnesus,  and,  in  their  journey  north- 
wards, encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebee,  which  was  then  torn  by  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  contending  factions.  Ismenias, 
whose  name  has  alrei^y  occurred  on  a  very 
dishonourable  occasion, 'headed  the  democrat- 
tied  party ;  Leontiades  supported  the  interest 
of  Sparta  and  aristocracv ;  and  both  were  in- 
vested with  the  arch'onship,  the  chief  magis- 
tracy in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Phcsbidas  had  previous  or- 
ders to  interfere  in  this  dissension,^  when  he 
was  accosted  by  Leontiades,  **  who  exhorted 
him  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  fortane  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  of  performing  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  He  then  explained  to  the 
Lacedemonian  the  distracted  state  of  Thebes, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  might  become 
master  of  the  citadel ;  so  that  while  bis  brother 
Eudamidas  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  he  himself  wmild  acquire  possession 
of  a  much  greater  dty."- 

A  contemporary  historian,  whose  known 
partiality  for  the  Lacedemonians  disposed  him 
Q.  to  regard  this  singular  enterprise  as 

^£*  •  *o  act  of  private  audacity,  repre- 
A^  %n  sents  Phcebidas  as  a  man  of  a  light 
^^'  and  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fame 
of  a  splendid  action  more  than  life  itself,  and 
who  embraced,  with  childish  transports  of  joy,' 
the  proposal  of  Leontiades.  The  mode  of  ex- 
ecuting their  plan  was  soon  settled  between 
them.  To  elude  suspicion,  Phmbidas  made  the 
ttpaal  pr^arattons  for  continuing  his  journey, 
when  he  was  suddedly  recalled  by  his  associate. 
It  was  the  month  of  July ;  the  heat  was  in-* 
tense,  and,  at  mid-day,  few  or  no  passengers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  or  streets.  The 
Theban  matrons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to 
tureserve  the  hope  of  a  favourable  harvest 
The  appropriated  scene  of  their  female  worship 
was  the  Cadmaa,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates 
had  been  purposely  thrown  open,  and  which 
was  totally  defoiceless,  as  the  males  were  uni- 
versally excluded  from  this  venerable  ceremony. 


1  Diodonii  boldlv  uMris,  that  PhoUilai  acted  bj  ordm 
'  Ui  rapabtte,  «nd  that  the  feigned  oomplaifiti  agarnst  him 
Bething  but  a  maik  to  diifniae  or  to  conceal  the  ia- 


jnitiee  of  tM  oomnamty. 

S  Xeaoph.  p.  997,  et  aeq.    Plntazch.  is  Pelopid.  Diodor. 
p.  457. 
.  3  AvMMf  (r0«  is  the  itpiwiiuu  used  kf  Xssopbou. 


Every  circumstance  conspired  to  facilitate  the 
design  of  L^ntiiides,  who  conducted  the  La- 
cedeqponians  to  the  fortress,  without  finding 
the  smallest  opposiGop.  He  immediately  de- 
scei^ded  to  the  senate,  which,  though  it  usually 
assembled  in  the  Cadmea,  was  then  sitting  in 
the  market-place;  declared  that  the  Lacede- 
monians had  acted  by  his  advice,  and  without 
any  purpose  of  hostility ;  seized  Ismenias  with 
his  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  republican 
faction  to  be  taken  into  safe  custody.  Many 
were  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  about  four 
hundred  escaped  to  Athens.^ 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta, 
the  senate  and  assembly  resounded  with  real  or 
well-feigned  complaints  against  the  madness  of 
Pbebidas,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had 
violently  seized  a  place  in  alUance  and  amity 
with  the  republic.  Agesilaus,  however,  under- 
took his  defence ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long 
fomented  the  domineering  arrogance  of  his 
country ;  possibly  he  had  prompted  the  enter- 
prise of  Phebidas,  which  he  warmly  approved ; 
and  his  influence  being  as  extensive  as  his  abili- 
ties, he  easily  persuaded  his  countrjrmen  to  jus- 
tify the  fortunate  rashness*  of  that  commander, 
by  keeping  possession  of  the  Theban  citadel. 

During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained, 
in  the  Cadmea,  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Protected  by  such  a  body  of  foreign 
troops,  which  might  be  reinforced  on  the  short- 
est warning,  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  acquir- 
ed an  absolute  ascendant  in  the  affaire  of  the 
republic,  which  they  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  best  suited  their  own  interest,  and  the 
convenience  of  Sparta.  Without  pretending  to 
describe  the  banishments,  confiscations,  and 
murden,  of  which  they  wore  guilty,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  grenexal  histoty  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  miserable  victims  of  their  ven- 
geance suffered  similar  calamities  to  those  which 
afflicted  Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The 
severity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair ;  and  both  the  persecuted 
exiles  abroad,  and  the  oppressed  subjects  at 
home,  prepared  to  embrace  any  measuree,  bow- 
ever  daring  and  hazardous,  which  promised 
them  a  faint  hope  of  relief.^ 
Olvmo  Among  the  Theban  fugitives  who 

Q  2  ^"^  taken  refugre  in  Athens,  and 

A  r  •^'7A  whose  persons  were  now  loudly  de- 
A.  v^.^tn,  rounded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas, 
the  son  of  Hippodes,  a  youth,  whose  distin- 
flruished  advanta|res  might  have  justly  rendered 
him  an  object  of  envy,  before  he  was  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  He  yielded 
to  none  in  birth ;  he  surpassed  all  in  fortune ; 
he  excelled  in  the  manly  exerdsee  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Greek^  and  was  unrivalled  in 
qualities  still  more  estiinable,  generosity  and 
courage.  He  had  an  hereditai^  attachment  to 
the  democratic  form  of  policy ;  and,  previous 

4  Xeooph.  p.  557. 

5  To  save  appeaiancM,  however,  Ph<8bidai  waa  ined. 
Even  hie  aecaaen  were  ooteded.  not  at  hii  iDJoaiiee,  hot 
at  his  at^of  witboat  orden.  Xenoph.  ibid,  et  flvMreh, 
vU.  ii.  p.  336b 

8  Xeooph.  Hellen.  1.  t.  e.  iv.  Flat  is  Fslopid.  dan  da 
Ctaaio  Socratisi  p.  338,  et  esq. 
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to  tlie  late  melancholy  r6voluUoii»  was  marked 
out  by  his  numerous  friends  and  adberenti  as 
the  person  most  worthy  of  administering  the 
government.  Pelopidas  had  often  conferred 
with  his  fellow  sufferers  at  Athens  about  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  re- 
storing the  democracy ;  encouraging  them  by 
the  example  of  the  patriotic  Thrasybolus,  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  had  issued  from  Thebes, 
and  effected  a  similar,  but  still  more  difficult, 
enterprise.  While  they  secretly  deliberated  on 
this  important  object,  Meilo,  one  of  the  exiles, 
introduced  to  their  nocturnal  assembly  his  friend 
Fhyllidas,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Thebes; 
a  man  whose  enterprising  activity,  singular  ad- 
dress, and  crafty  boldness,  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  regard  of  history. 

Phyllidas  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  tho  exiles ;  yet,  by  hts  insinuating  complai- 
sance, and  officious  servility,  he  had  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias, 
and  the  other  magistrates,  or  rather  tyrants,^ 
of  the  republic.  In  business  and  in  pleasure, 
he  rendered  himaelf  alike  necessary  to  his  mas- 
ters ;  his  diligence  and  abilities  had  procured 
him  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  the 
council ;  and  ho  had  lately  promised  to  Archias 
and  Philip,  the  two  most  licentious  of  the  ty- 
rants, that  he  would  give  them  an  entertain- 
ment, during  which  they  might  enjoy  the  con- 
versation and  the  persons  of  the  finest  women 
io  Thebes.  The  day  was  appointed  for  this 
infamous  rendezvous,  which  these  magisterial 
debauchees  expected  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience ;  and,  in  the  interval,  Phyllidas  set  out 
for  Athens,  on  pretence  of  private  business.^ 

in  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  ad- 
justed for  executing  the  conspiracy.  A  body 
of  Theban  exiles  assembled  in  tho  Thriasian 
plain,  on  tho  firontier  of  Attica,  where  seven,* 
or  twelve,'^  of  the  youngest  and  most  enter- 
prising, voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  enter 
tlie  capital,  and  to  co-operate  with  Phyllidas  in 
the  destruction  of  the  magistrates.  The  distance 
between  Thebes  and  Athens  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  conspirators  had  thirteen  miles 
to  march  through  a  hostile  territory.  They 
disguised  themMlves  in  the  garb  of  peasants, 
arrived  at  the  city  towards  evening  with  nets 
and  hunting  poles,  and  passed  the  gates  with- 
out suspicion.  During  that  night,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  house  of  Charon,  a  wealthy 
and  tespectftble  citixen,  the  friend  of  Phyllidas 
and  a  determined  enemy  of  the  aristocracy, 
afforded  them  A  secure  refuge,  till  the  favoura- 
ble moment  summoned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the 
artful  secretary  had  prepared  his  long-expected 
entertainment  in  the  treasury.  Nothing  had 
been  omitted  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  and 
lull  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  plea- 
sure. But  ff  secret  and  obscure  raoour,  which 
had  spread  in  the  city,  hung, like  a  drawn  dag- 
ger, over  the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  festivity. 
It  had  been  darkly  reported,  that  some  unknown 
strangers,  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles, 
had  been  received  into  the  house  of  Charon.  All 


7  Tiir  »%ft  Afx*»*  rvf»inn5A.    Xcnopb. 

8  Xciraph.  p.  StrKL 

9  PIttUreb  in  Polupid. 
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the  address  of  Phyllidas  could  not  divert  ibm 
terror  of  his  guests.  They  despatched  one  of 
their  lictors  or  attendants  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Charon.  The  conqiirators 
were  already  buckling  oq  their  armour,  in 
hopes  of  being  immediately  summoned  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose.  But  what  was  their  asto- 
nishment and  terror,  when  their  host  and  pro- 
tector was  sternly  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
magis^ates !  The  most  sanguine  .were  per- 
suaded that  their  design  had  become  public, 
and  that  they  must  all  miserably  perish,  without 
effecting  any  thing  worthy  of  their  courage. 
After  a  moment  of  dreadful  reflection,' they  ex- 
horted Charon  to  obey  the  mandate  without 
delay.  But  that  firm  and  patriotic  Theban  first 
went  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  took  his  in- 
fant son,  an  only  child,  and  presented  him  to 
Pelopidas  and  Mello,  requesting  them  to  retain 
in  their  hands  this  deareet  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
They  unanimously  declared  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  honour,  and  entreated  him  to  re- 
move from  danger  a  helpless  infant,  who  might 
become,  in  some  future  time,  the  avenger  of  his 
country*s  wrongs.  But  Charon  was  inflexible, 
declaring,  ">  That  his  son  could  never  aspire  at 
a  happier  fortune,  than  that  of  dying  honourably 
with  his  father  and  friends." 

So  saying,  he  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  the 
gods,  embraced  his  assodates,  and  departed. 
Before  he  arrived  at  the  treasury,  be  was  met 
by  Archias  and  Phyllidas.  The  former  asked 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  magistrates, 
whose  anxiety  had  brought  them  firom  table, 
^*'  Who  are  those  strangers  said  to  have  arrived 
the  other  day,  and  to  be  now  entertained  in 
your  family  ?"  Charon  had  composed  hiscounte- 
nance  so  artfully,  and  retorted  the  question  with 
such  well-dissembled  surprise,  as  considerably 
quieted  the  solicitude  of  the  tyrants,  which  was 
totally  removed  by  a  whisper  of  Phyllidas, 
^  That  the  absurd  rumour  had  doubtless  been 
spread  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  distnrb- 
mg  their  pleasures." 

They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  banquet, 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  taken  pleasure  to 
confound  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  raised  up  a 
new  and  most  alarming  danger.  A  courier  ar- 
rived from  Athens  with  every  mark  of  hoete 
and  trepidation,  desiring  to  see  Archias,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a'  letter  from  an  Athenian 
magistrate  of  the  same  name,  his  ancient  friend 
and  guest.  This  letter  revealed  the  conspiracy; 
a  secret  not  entrusted  to  the  messenger,  who 
had  orders,  however,  to  request  Archias  to  read 
the  despatch  immediately,  as  containing  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance.  But  that  careless 
voluptuary,  whose  thoughts  were  totally  absorb- 
ed in  the  expected  scene  of  pleasure,  replied  with 
a  smile,  ^  Business  to-morrow;"  deposited  the 
letter  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch,  on  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  he  lay  at  the  enter- 
tainment ;  and  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Phyllidas  concerning  the  ladies,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  introduce.  Matters  were  now 
come  to  a  crisis ;  Phyllidas  retired  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  conspirators  were  put  in  motion; 
their  weapons  concealed  under  the  flowing  swell 
of  female  attire,  and  tlicir  countenances  over- 
shadowed and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  gar- 
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landsft  In  tkb  disguite  they  wen  preaented  to 
the  magistrates  intoxicated  with  wine  and  folly. 
At  a  given  signal  they  drew  their  daggers,  and 
effected  their  purpose.'  Charon  and  Mello  were 
tho  principal  actors  in  this  bloody  scene,  which 
was  entirely  directed  by  Phyllidas.  But  a  more 
difficult  task  remained.  Leontiades,  with  other 
abettors  of  the  tyranny,  stiU  lived,  to  avenge  the 
marder  of  their  associates.  The  conspirators, 
encouraged  by  their  hist  success,  and  conducted 
by  Phyllidas,  gained  admission  into  their  houses 
successively  f  by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secre- 
tary. On  the  appearance  of  disorder  and  tu- 
rault,  Leontiades  seized  his  sword,  and  boldly 
prepared  for  his  defence.  Pelopidas  had  the 
merit  of  destroying  the  principal  author  of  the 
Theban  servitude  and  disgrace.  His  associates 
perished  without  resistance ;  men  whose  names 
may  be  consigned  to  just  oblivion,  since  they 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  memorable  but 
their  cruel  and  oppressive  tyranny.  . 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  equally 
vigorous  and  prudent.  Before  alarming  the 
city,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  prisons, 
which  were  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  curbitrary  power.  Every  door  was  o'pen 
to  Phyllidas.  The  captives,  transported  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  increased  the  strength  of  their 
deliverers.  They  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
provided  themselves  with  arms.  The  streets  of 
Thebes  now  resounded  with  alarm  and  terror ; 
every  house  and  family  were  filled  with  confu- 
sion and  uproar ;  the  inhabitants  were  univer- 
sally in  motion ;  some  providing  lights,  others 
running  in  wild  disorder  to  tlie  public  places, 
and  &11  anxiously  wishing  the  return  of  day,  that 
they  might  discover  tho  unknown  cause  of  this 
nocturnal  tumult. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  silence,  which 
interrupted  the  noise  of  sedition,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death 
of  the  tyrants,  and  summoned  to  arms  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  republic.  Among 
others  who  obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was 
Epaminondas,  the  son  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of 
the  most  'illustrious  merit;  who  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  magnanimity  'of 
the  hero,  with  the  practice  of  every  mild  and 
gentle  virtue  ;  unrivalled  in  knowledge  and  in 
eloquence ;  in  birth,  valour,  and  patriotism,  not 
inferior  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted an  early  friendship.  The  principles  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,'  which  he  had 
diligently  studied  Under  Lysis  of  Taredtum, 
rendered  Epaminondas  averse  to  engage  in  the 
conspiracy,  lest  he  might  imbjae  his  hands  In 
civil  blood.'  But  when  tho  sword  was  once 
drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of 
his  friends  and  country ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  brave  and  generous  youths 
who  had  reluctantly  en.durcd  the  double  yoke  of 
domestic  and  foreign  tyranny. 
Olvmn  '^^^  approach  of  morning  had 

jnip.        brouj^ht  the  Theban  exiles,  in  arms, 

A  C  Tift    from  theThriasian  plain.  The  par- 

f^'  tisans  of  tho  conspirators  were  eon- 


1  Xeifoph.  p.  5«7.    Plutarcb.  ia  Pclopid.    Diodor.  1.  xv. 
p.  470. 

2  Soo  p.  141—1  f«. 

3  Platarcb.  do  G«aio  Socratis,  p.  379,  ct  passim. 


tinually  increaeed  by  a  C6nlla«ne0  of  iMnr  •xiz« 
iliaries  from  every  quarter  of  the  citys  "Ejn* 
compassed  by  such  an  invincible  band  of  ad-^ 
herents,  Pelopidas  and  his  associates  proceeded 
to  the  market-place  \  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people ;  explained  the  necessity, 
the  object,  and  the  ertent  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and,  with  the  universcd  approbation  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  restored  the  democratic  form 
of  government* 

Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  history  of  every  nation.  But  the' 
revolution  of  Thebes  displayed  not  less  wisdom 
of  desigrn,  than  enterprising  gallantry  in  execu- 
tion. Amidst  the  tumult  of  actibn,  and  ardoot 
of  victory,  the  conspirators  pcMMcssed  sufficient 
coolness  and  foresight  to  reflect  that  the  Cad" 
moea,  or  citadel,  which  was  held  by  a  Lacedae-r 
monian  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  would 
be  reinforced,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  dan- 
ger, by  tho  resentful  activity  of  Sparta.  To 
anticipate  this  alarming  event,  which  mtist 
have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  conspi- 
racy incomplete  and  precarious,  they  command- 
ed tlte  messenger,  whom,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrants,  they  had  despatched 
to  their  friends  in  tho  TMriasian  plain,  to  pre 
ceed  to  Athens,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
news  of  a  revolution  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  highly  agreeable  to  that  state,  and  to  solicit 
the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Ath^niansf 
whose  superior  skill  in  attacking  fortified 
places  was  acknowledged  by  Greeks  and  Bar-* 
barians.  This  message  was  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  effectki.  The  acute  discernment 
of  the  Athenians  eagerly  seized  the  predotttf 
opportunity  of  weakening  Sparta,*  which,  if 
once  neglected,  might  never  return.-  Several 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no 
time  was  lost,  either  in  the  p^eparationi  or  in 
the  journey,  since  they  reached  Thebes  the 
day  after  Pelopidas  had  re-established  the  de^ 
mocracy.  ' 
Qj  The  seasonable  arrival  of  those 

^°^P*  auxiliaries,  whoso  ccilerity  exceed-^ 
A  r  irm  ^  ^^^  itiotX  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
A.  K.,  j/o.  Thebans,  increased  the  ardour  of 
the  latter  to  attack  the  citadel.  The  events  of 
the  siege  are  variously  related.^  According  to 
the  most  probable  account,  the  garrison  made 
a  very  feeble  resistance,  being  i£itimidated  by 
the  impetuous  alacrity  and  enthusiasm,  as  well 
as  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  assiilants,  who 
already  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  meUf 
and  received  continual  accessions  of  strength 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boefotia.  Only 
a  few  days  had  elapeed,  when  the  Lacednmo- 
nians  desirpd  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  be 
ing  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  their  arms. 
Their  proposal  was  readily  accepted;  but  they 
seem  not  td  have  demanded,  or  at  least  not  to 
have  obtained,  any  terms  of  advantage  or  secu- 
rity for  those  unfortunate  Thobans,  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  Spartan  interest  strongly  soli- 
cited their  protection.  At  the  first  alarm  of 
seditioa,  these  unhappy  men,  with  their  wives 

4  Xnnoph.  Diodori  ot  PInlarch.  ibid. 

5  Dinarch.  Orat  contra  DemnoBth.  p.  100. 

0  piodoriu  diffors  entirely  ftgra  Xonophoa  asd  Ftntucli, 
vrkom  1  have  cbicll/  followed. 
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and  famUies,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel. 
The  greater  part  of  them  cruelly  periehed  by 
the  reientment  of  their  oountzymen ;  a  renmant 
only  waa  sated  by  the  humane  interposition 


of  the  Athenians.^  So  justly  had  Epaminoo- 
das  suspected,  that  the  revolution  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  the  effusion  of  cinl 
bloodi 


m         * 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

irhe  Bnoiian  war — Vhaueeestjul  attempt  of  SphrodiM  against  the  Pirau^-^Dotthtt  eoneemiiyt 
XenophonU  Acemmt  of  that  tranMaetion-^getilaut  inoadu  Baotia — Military  Sttecea  of  the 
TTubant — JVoroi  Stieeess  of  the  Atheniaxw-^ongrtse  for  Peace  under  the  Mutation  of  Arta^^ 
xerxu — Epaminxmdai^  Dep'otyfrom  Thebea--^Uu>mbrotvM  inoadet  BeeoHa — Battle  of  Leuclror^ 
State  of  Greece — JoMon  of  Theualsf-^Hit  Character  and  Fiew* — Aseassinaied  in  the  midst  qf 
his  Projects. 


HE  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  pri4e  and  tyranny  of  Sparta; 


T 

Olvmo  '^^  ^^  magistrates  of  the  latter  re- 
Z  ^'  public  prepared  to  punish,  with  due 
A  n  'vin  wverity,  what  they  affected  to  term 
A.  v..  *j/u.  ^^  unproToked  rebcUion  of  their 
subjects^  The  Thebans  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  which  they  had  assumed ;  dud 
these  dispositions  on  both  sides  occasioned  ft, 
memorable  war,  which,  having  lasted  with  little 
interruption  during  seven  years;,  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Leuotra,  which  produced  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  Greece^ 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilaus  had  long  in- 
spired, or  directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  his 
country.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could  not 
avoid  the  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  situa- 
tion; and  fearing  to  increase  the  latter,' he  al- 
lowed the  conduct  of  the  Theban  war  to  be 
committed  to  the  inexperience  of  his  unequal 
colleagpie.  In  the  heart  of  a  severe  winter, 
Cleombrotus,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  en- 
tered Bftotia.  His  presence  confirmed  the  obe- 
dience of  Thespie,  Flatsa,  and  other  inferior 
commnnities.  He  defeated  some  straggling  par- 
ties of  the  Thebans,  repelled  their  mcursions, 
ravaged  their  territory,  burned  their  villages, 
but  attempted  not  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  well-defended  strength  of  Uieir  city.  After 
a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  home, 
leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Thespie,  com» 
manded  by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  great  enter- 
prise, but  little  prudence. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the 
nearer  view  of  danger,  publicly  disavowed  the 
assistance  which  they  had  given  to  Thebes; 
and  having  disgraced,  banished,  or  put  to 
death,'  the  advisers  of  that  daring  measure,  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
felt  the  full  importance  of  this  defection,  and 
left  nothing  untried  to  prevent  its  fatal  ten- 
dendjr,  ft>^  design  (could  we  believe  tradition)  in 
which  they  succeeded  by  a  very  singular  strata- 
gem. The  liffht  and  rash  character  of  Spho- 
drias was  well  known,  we  are  told,  to  the  The- 
ban chief!,  who  employed  secret  emissaries  to 
persuade  him,  by  arguments  most  flattering  to 


7  Xenoph.  irt  PluUurcb.  ibid.. 

8  Xeooph.  p.  334.     I  have  ondoavoured  to  reooncile 
JUDopbon  and  Dinarehiu,  ciied  aboTS. 
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his  passions,  to  attack  by  Surprise  the  imper<< 
fectly  repaired  harbour  of  Athens.  These  arU 
ful  ministera  of  deceit  Represented  to  Sphodrias^ 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  of  hia 
valour,  to  employ  the  arms  of  Sparta  in  a  pre-^ 
datoty  war,  while  an  object  of  far  more  impor- 
tance and  glory  naturally  solicited^  the  activity 
of  his  enterprising  mind.  ^.The  Thebans,  in- 
deed, were  vigilant  in  guard )  and,  being  ani- 
mated by  the. enthusiasm  of  newly-recovered 
freedom^  were  determined,  rather  than  surren- 
der, to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  But  their  secret  and  perfidious  ally^ 
whose  assistance  had  recently  enabled  them  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  was  lulled  in  secu^ 
rity.  The  moment  had  arrived  for  crushing^ 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians,  by  sur- 
prising the  Pireus,  their  principal  ornament 
and  defence ;  an  action  which  would  be  cele<z 
breted  by  posterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of 
Phoebidas,  who,  during  the  time  also  of  an 
insidious  peace,  had  seized  the  Theban  citadel.'*^ ' 
The  distance  between  Thebes  and  ThespioQ^ 
which  was  not  more  than  tm^enty  miles,  fur- 
nished an  easy  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
these  seqret  practices ;  but  the  distance,  which 
exceeded  forty  .mile%  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Sphodrias 
abortive.  He  marehed  from  ThespisB  with  the 
flower  of  his  garrison,  early  in  the  morning,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  the  Pirtsus  before  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day.  But  he  was  surprised  by 
the  return  of  light  in  the  Thriasian  plain.  The 
borough  of  Eleusis  was  alarmed ;  the  report  flew 
to  Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with  their  usual  alac- 
rity, seized  their  arms,  and  prepared  tor  a  vigor-^ 
ous  defence*  The  mad  design,  and  the  still 
greater  madness  of  Sphodrias,  in  ravaging  the) 
country  during  his  retreat,  provoked  the  fury  of* 
the  Athenians.  They  immediately  seized  the  pcf-> 
sons  of  such  Lacediembnians  as  happened  to  re- 
side in  their  city.  They  sent  an  etabassy  to  Spar- 
ta, complaining,  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  of 
the  insult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans  disavow- 
ed his  conduct  He  was  recalled  and  tried,  but 
saved  fhun  death  by  the  authority  of  Agesilaus. 
This  powerful  protection  was  obtained  bv  the 
intercession  of  his  son  Cleonymus,  the  beloved 
companion  of  Archidamus,  the  son  and  succes- 

9  Xoooph.  p.  340.   Diodonifi  p.  473. 
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Bor  of  the  Sputan  kiiii^.  ArcUdamuB  pleaded, 
with  the  modest  eloquence  of  lean,  for  die 
father  of  a  friend,  hie  equal  in  yean  and  valour, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  the 
most  tender  affection.  Cleonymus  declared  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  ^ould  never  disgrace  the 
ardent  attachment  of  the  royal  youth:  and 
illustrious  as  Archidamus  afterwards  became, 
Xenophon  affirms,  that  his  early  and  unaltera' 
ble  love  of  Oieonymus  forms  not  the  shade,  but 
rather  the  fairest  light,  of  his  amiable  and  ex- 
alted character.* 

Such  is  the  aocount  of  this  transaction, 
given  originally  by  Xenophon,  and  faithfully 
copied  by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  Age- 
•ilaus  was  not  totally  unacquainted  with  Uie 
ambitious  and  unwarrantable  design  of  Spho- 
dries ;  that  the  Spartans  would  have  approved 
the  measure,  had  it  been  crowned  with  success; 
and  that  even  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  par* 
tial  admirer  of  Ageeil»us  and  the  Laceidemo- 
nians,  has  employed  the. persuasive  simplicity 
of  his  inimitable  style,  to  vamish  a  very  unjus- 
tifiable transaction.  Such,  at  least,  it  appeared 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  who,  offended  by  the 
crime,  were  still  more  indignant  at  the  acquit- 
tal, of  Sphodrias.  From  that  time  they  began 
to  prepare  their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors,  to  collect 
and  to  employ  all  the  materials  of  war,  with  a 
resolution  firmly  to  maintain  the .  cause  of 
Thebes  and  their  own. 

Q.  While  they  were  busied  in  such 

ymp.       preparations,  Agesilaus  repeatedly 

A  C  'Vtt    ^^^^'^^  Borotia,  without  perform- 

itOlymp.*  '"'f "^ *"«? ''°**^ "^ ^^ ?!?"?' 
-   \  '    ^    renown.     His  army  amounted  to 

A*  r  *nR  ®i?hteen  thousand  root,  and  fifteen 
A.  Vj.  Jtx>,  hundred  horse.  The  enemy  were 
assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who 
finally  repelled  the  Spartan  king  from  Thebes, 
by  a  stratagem  not  less  nmple  than  uncommon. 
The  Theban  army  prepared  to  act  on  the  de- 
fbnsive  against  a  superior  force,  and  occupied  a 
rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
city.  Agesilaus  detached  a  body  of  light-armed 
troops,  to  provoke  them  to  quit  this  advanta- 
geous post;  but  the  Thebans  cautiously  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
draw  out  their  whole  forces,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Chabrias,  waiting  their  approach, 
commanded  his  troops  to  execute  a. new  move- 
ment, which  he  had  recently  taught  them  for 
such  an  emergency.  They  supported  their  ad- 
vanced bodies  on  their  left  knee,  extended  their 
shields  and  spears,  and  thus  firmly  maintained 
their  ranks.^    Alarmed  at  the  determined  bold- 


1  X«iioph.  p.  57Q. 

2  The  wortfii  of  Nepoi,  in  Chabrtfii  «r«  bMter  explained 
by  reading,  "  Qai  obnixo  genu  icutOf  pro  jactaque  basta. 


nhpetnm  exctpere  hotlmm  docait.* 


real  witA  the 


afrec 
■tatue  of  Chabrias  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  whoae  aingular 
attitude  hai  given  aomueh  trouble  to  antiquaries.  Winkel- 
mnn  conjeelores  this  master-piece  of  art  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient statue  in  Rume,  Irom  the  form  of  the  letters  ih  the 
name  Agastas  with  whteh  it  is  inscribed.  Ho  observes, 
(hat  it  is  erroneously  rapposed  to  be  a  gladiator,  since  the 
Greeks  never  hoh'oufod  gladiators  \yith  such  monuments ; 
Spd  the  style  of*  the  workmanship  proves  it  more 


ness  of  an  unusual  arf  cy,  whidi  seemed  to  bid 
him  defiance,  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  aimy 
from  the  capital,  and  contented  himself  with 
committing  further  ravages  on  the  countiy. 
^,  .  ^       In  the  skirmishes  which  ha^- 

AC  375*  P*"®**  '^^^  ^"  retreat,  the  Th«>- 
bans  proved  repeatedly  victori- 
ous. He  returned  home,  and  continued  at 
Sparta  during  the  following  year,  to  be  cured 
of  his  wounds ;  where  he  suffered  the  mortify- 
ing reproaches  of  his  adversary  Antalcidas,  "for 
teaching  the  Thebans  to  conquer."  The  gene- 
rals who  Buooeeded  him  had  not  better  succeac 
Phtsbidaa,  the  original  author  of  the  war,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Thespie,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  wHh  the  greateet  part  of  the 
garrison  of  that  place.  Priopidaa,  with  his 
own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan  commander  in 
the  'action  at  Tanagra ;  and  in  the  pitched  bat- 
tle of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedemqnians,  though 
superior  in  number,  were  broken  and  put  to 
flight;  a  disgrace  which,  they  reflected  with 
sorrow,  had  never  befallen  them  in  any  former 
engagement. 

01  While  the  war  was  thus  carried 

.  r.™**'        on  by  l^d,  the  Athenians  pot  ta 

a'  C  376  '"^  ^^^  gained  the  most  ^Ustin- 
*  guished  advantages  on  their  favour- 
ite element  The  Lacedaemooian  fleet,  of  sixty' 
sail,  commanded  by  Pollis,  was  shamefully  de- 
feated near  the  isle  of  Nazos,  by  the  skilful 
bravery  of  Chabrias,  who  performed  ahernately, 
and  with  equal  abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral 
and  general-.'  But  the  principal  scene  of  ac- 
tion was  the  Ionian  sea,  where  Tinrotheus^  and 
Iphicrates  every  where  prevailed  over  the  com- 
mander?  who  oppoeed  them.  The  fleet  of 
Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  victors,  who 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia,*  and 
laid  under  heavy  contributions  the  islands  of 
Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leacadia,  and  Cephalenia. 
Even  the  isles  and  cities  more  remote  from  the 
scene  of  this  naval  war,-  particularly  the  valua- 
ble island  of  Chios,  and  the  important  city  of 
Byzantium,  deserted  their  involuntary  connee«< 
tion  with  the  decluiing  fortune  of  Sparta,  and 
once  more  accepted  the  dangerous  alliance  o€ 
the  Athenians.^ 

These  hostile  operations,  which  weakenedy 
without  subduinp,  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished, 
were  interrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  assistance  of  its  amain  crush-r 
ing  a  new  rebellion  in  Egypt.  His  emissaries 
met  with  equal  success  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  were  alike  weary  of  the  war,  the  former 

■     I  I  .11        ■■  ■  ■  ■  I 

thigh ;  the  right  ftrm  ipvepe  s  Jftvelin,  or  spear  r  aroood  tho 
left  is  seen  a  leather  thong,  or  handle  of  a  shitliL  It  seenis, 
says  Winkelman,  the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on 
some  dangeroos  emergency.  What  this  emergency  was, 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Lessing  fortunately  diacovered, 
by  the  words  of  Coroelios  Nepos.  "  Hoc  (tlie  stratagem  of 
Chabrias)  usque  ed  tola  Grscia  faro&  celebnttpm  est,  ut 
illo  slatn  Chabrias  sibi  sttatuam  fieri  voluerit,  qiin  pub- 
lied  ei  ab  Athenienaibus  in  foro  constitntaest" 
'    3  Xenoph.  p.  5^.    Diodor.  1.  xt.  ad  Olvnp.  ci.  1. 

4  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Timoth.  et  Dinarch.  adv.  Demosth. 
Such  was  the  cood  fortune  of  Timolheus,  that  the  satiricar 
artists  of  the  times  painted  him  asleep,  coTCred  with  a  net, 
in  which  the  cities  and  islands  entangled  and  eaugbl  thera 


^ J -r  , ancient    

than  the  introduction  of  that  inhuman  spectacle  uito  Greece.  I  selvrft.    Plutarch,  de  invid.  et  odio. 

The  body  of  the  statue  ie  advanced  and  rests  on  the  teftl     5  Xenoph.  p. 578.  ^  U.  ibid« 
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harittgr  Utile  more  to  hope,  and  the  latter  hav- 
in|^  every  thing  to  fear,  from  its  oontinvance. 
Many  of  the  inferior  states,  being  implicitly 
governed  by  the  resolvee  of  these  powerful  re- 
publics, readily  imitated  their  example.  And 
so  precarious  and  miserable  was  the  condition 
of  them  all,  in  that  disorderly  period,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  men  abandoned  their  homes 
and  families,  and  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Persians.  The  merit  of  Iphicrates  justly  enti- 
tled him  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen, 
which  was  unanimously -conferred  on  him.  But 
the  expedition  produced  nothing  worthy  of, 
such  a  general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned 
to  Athens,  di^grusted  with  the  ignorant  pride, 
and  slothfiol  timidity,  of  the  Persian  command- 
ers, who  durst  not  undertake  any  important 
enterprise,  without  receiving  the  dow  instruc- 
tions of  a  distant  court' 
Olvmo  Mean  while  the  Thebans,  who, 

ci  3  elated. by  a  flow  of  unwonted  pros- 

A  C  374.  P^^y^  ^^^  proudly  disregarded  the 

representations  of  Artaxerxes,  pro- 
*fited  of  the  temporary  diversion  made  by  the 
Egyptian  war,  to  reduce  several  inferior  cHies 
of  B(Botia.  The  walls  of  Thespiie  were  rased 
to  the  ground ;  Plataa  met  with  the  same  fate ; 
and  its  inhabitonts,  ailer  suffering  the  cruellest 
indignities,  were  driven  into  banishment.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  unfortunate  exiles 
should  haye  sought  refuge  in  Sparta,  whose 
authority  ther  had  uniformly  acknowledged, 
since  the  dianonourable  peace  of  Antakidas. 
But  so  dissimilar  were  the  fluctuating  pblitics 
of  Greece  to  the  regular  transactions  of  mo- 
dem times  (governed  by  the  lifeless  but  steady 
principle  of  interest,)  that  the  Platseans  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  a  city  actually  in  alliance 
with  the  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  un- 
justly persecuted.  Their  eloquence,  their  tears, 
the  memory  of  past  services,  and  the  promise 
of  future  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian 
assembly,  who  kindly  received  them  into  the 
bosom  of  their  republic,  and  expressed  the 
warmest  indignation  against  their  insolent  op- 
pressors.' 

Olvmo  '^^  affecting  transaction  threat- 

cii  1  ®**^  ^  deprive  the  Thebans  of  an 

A  c'  372.  *^y*  ^  whom  they  were  in  a  great 

measure  indebted  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Their  subsequent  conduct  tended  still 
farther  to  widen  the  breach.  They  marched 
troops  into  Phocis,  with  an  intention  to  reduce 
that  country.  They  heard  with  equal  disdain, 
the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  and  the 
threats  of  their  enemies.  Their  unusual  arro- 
gance totally  alienated  the  Athenians,  who 
seemed  finally  disposied  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace  with  Sparta,  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  their  respective  gar- 
risons should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts, 
and  the  communities,  small  as  well  as  great, 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  equitable  laws.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  still  needed 
fresh  supplies  to  cany  on  the  Egyptian  war, 

7  Cora.  NspQs.  la  lyUont    Diodoroi,  L  xv*  ad  Oiyap. 

C.  IT. 

8  Diodor.  l.xv.  ad  01xD^  si  booiat.  Oiat.  pvo  Flat. 


induced  him  to  empldy  his  good  offices  for  pro* 
motingthis  specious  purpose;  and  a  conren- 
tipn  of  aU  the  states  was  summoned  to  Sparta, 
whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to  send  a 
representative;  but  a  representative,  whose 
firmness  and  magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to 
sustain  and  elovato  the  aspiring  pretensions  of 
his  republic. 

In  effecting  this  glorious  revolution,  which 
gave  freedom  to  Theb^  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary operations,  which  immediately  followed 
that  important  event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pe- 
lopidas  had  acquired  the  fame  of  patriotism, 
valour,  and  conduct  The  nobility  of  .his  birth, 
and  -the  generous  use  of  his  riches,  increased 
the  ascendant  due  to  his  illustoious  services. 
Every  external  advantage,  the  manly  grace  of 
his  person,  the  winning  affability  of  his  de- 
portment, his  superior  excellence  in  the  martial 
exercises  so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  by  the  Thebans,  gained  him  the  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude ;  or,  in  other  wofds, 
of  the' legislative  assembly  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  successively  elected,  during  six  years, 
to  the  first  dignity  of  the  republic ;  nor  had 
the  Thebans  ever  found  reason  to  repent  their 
choice.9  Yet  in  the  present  emergency,  when 
they  were  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for  the 
convention  at  Sparta  (the  most  important 
charge  with  which  any  citizen  could  be  en- 
trusted^)  Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merits  was  not 
the  minister  whom  they  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy. 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  Men  contented  with  a 
subordinate  stetion :  yet  every  office  which  he 
exercised,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  de- 
partment, derived  new  lustre  from  his  personal 
dignity.  His  exterior  accomplishmente  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Pelopidas ;  but  he  had 
learned  from  the  philosophy  of  Lysis  the  Py- 
thagorean, to  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  me- 
rit to  fame,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  to  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  He  resisted  the  generous  so- 
licitations of  his  friends  to  deliver  him  from  the 
honourable  poverty  in  which  he  was  bom; 
continuing  poor  from  taste  and  choice,  and 
justly  delighting  in  a  situation,  which  is  more 
fkvourable,  especially  in  a  democratical  repub- 
lic, to  that  freedom  and  independence  of  mind 
which  wisdom  recommends  as  the  greatest 
good.  Nor  was  he  more  careless  of  money 
than  avaricious  of  time,  which  he  continually 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  learninpf  and  philo- 
sophy, or  employed  in  the  exerase  of  public 
and  private  virtoe.  Yet  to  become  usefbl  ho 
was  not  desirous  to  be  great.  The  same  soli- 
citude which  others  felt  to  obtain,  Epammon- 
das  showed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours  of 
his  country.  His  ambitious  temper  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  to  direct,  by  a  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  magistrates,  the  administra- 
tion of  government  from  the  bosom  of  his  be- 
loved retirement,*!)  when  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  citizens,  and  still  more  the  urgency  of 
the  times,  called  him  to  pubUc  lifSs ;  and  such 


9  Pint  in  Pvlopid. 

10  The  eondoet  of  Epsminoadai  ooineidM  with,  and 
eonfiraw,  the  acoowit  above  fiven  of  tlie  PTthegoreaa  pbi« 
lesopby 
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waa )»  contempt  for  4^«  gk»7  of  a  name,  that 
had  he  lived  i|i  a  less  toibuleat  period,  his  ex- 
alted qualities,  howeTor  admired  by  selecti 
friends,  would  have  probably  remained  un- 
known to  his  Gontemporfiries  and  posterity. 
Qi  Such  was   the  man  to   whose 

cii^?^*  abilities  and  eloquence  the  The- 
A  C  372  ^^^'^  committed  the  defence  of  theii' 
*  most  inu>ortant  interests  in  the  |fe- 
neral  congress  of  the  Greci^  states.  The 
Athenians  sent  Antodes  and  Callistratuq ;  the 
first  a  subtile,!  ^q  second  an  affecting  oratot.^ 
AgesilauB  himself  appeared  oi\  .the  part  of 
Sparta.  Matters  were  easily  adjusted  between 
those  leading  republics,  who  felt  equal  r^ent* 
ment  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Thespiie  and  PliH 
toea.  They  lamented  their  mutual  jealousy, 
and  unfortunate  ambition,  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  many  bloody  and  destructive  wars ; 
and  commemorated  the  short  but  glori9U8  in- 
tervals of  moderation  and  concord,  which  had 
tended  so  evidently  to  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic felicity.  Instructed  by  fatal  experience,  it 
was  time  for  them  to  lay  down  their  armS)  and 
\o.  allow  that  tranquillity  to  themselves  and  to 
iheir  neighbqurs,  which  was  necessary  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  their  commqn  country.  The 
peace  could  not  be  useful  or  permaneiit,  unless 
it  were  established  on  the  libera^  principles  of 
equality  and  freedom,  to  which  all  the  Grecian 
communities  were  alike  entitled  by  the  treaty 
of  Antalcidas.  It  was  proposed,  Ui^efore,  to 
renew  that  salutary  contract,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Athens, 
of  Sparta,  and  of  their  respective  confederates. 
Epaminond2|s'  then  stood  up,  offering  to  sign 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotians.  ^^  The 
Athenians,^'  he  took  notice,  *^.had  signed  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  the  Spartans  had 
signed  not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but 
for  their  numerous  allies  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  Thebes  w^  entitled  to 
the  same  prerogatives  over  her  dependent  pities, 
which  had  anciently  acknowledged  the  power 
of  her  kings,  and  had  vecently  submitted  to  tlie 
arms  of  her  citizens."  Agesilaus,  instead  of 
answering  directly  a  demand  which  could  nei- 
ther be  granted  wi^  honour,  nor  denied  with 
justice,  asked,  in  his  turn.  Whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Thebans  to  admit,  in  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  independence  of  Bcsotii^  f  £pa- 
minondaa  demanded.  Whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Sparta  to  admit  the  independence 
of  Laconia?  ^  Shall  the  BcBotian^**'- said  the 
king,  with  emotion,  ♦*  be  free  ?"  *'  Whenever," 
replied  Epaminondas  with  firmness,  *^  you  re- 
store freedom  to  the  Lacedomonians,  the  Mes- 
senians,  and  the  oppressed  communities  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, whom,  under  the  name  of  allies, 
you  retain  in  an  involuntary  and  rigorous  ser- 
vitude," 


1  Eff-ie-TffCirc  fi|Tw^.  Xenoph.  1.  vi. 

S-  The  pathetic  phadini:  of  CallMtratua.  for  the  citizena 
of  OropuB,  firat  inspired  Deiqosthenea  with  the  ombitioD  of 
eloquence.    Plot  in  Demoith. 

3  The  convention  of  Sparta  ia. noticed  by  Xenophon, 
DiodoruB,  Plutarch,  and  Cornelias  Nepoa.  The  first  writer 
ia  silent  with  regard  to  Epaminondas.  Plntarch  and  Cor- 
Delius  Nepos  famish  the  hints'  which  I  have  made  nse  of  in 
the  text  ft  is  not  impossible  thkt  there  were  two  conven- 
tions. At  diiferent  times,  respeotin^  the  same  objnct.  In  that 
case,  Xenophon  must  have  totally  omitted  one  of  them. 


Then  turning  to  the  depntiei  of  the  allies,  he 
represented  to  them  the  cruel  mockery  by  which 
they  we^  insulted.   ^*  Summoned  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  general  freedom  and  indepen* 
dence,   they  were  called    to   ratify  a  peace, 
which^  instead  pf  establishing  these  invaluable 
and  sacred  rights,  confirmed  the  stem  tyrann  j 
of  an  imperious  master,"    That  "the  citiest 
sfnall  and  great,  should  be  free,"  was  the  ver- 
bal conditio!|i  of  the  trf;aty ;  but  its  real  drift 
and  import  was,  that  Thebes  should  give  firee- 
dom  to  Bfsotia,  and  thereby  weaken  he?  own 
strength,  while  Sparta  kept  in  ^ubjectiop  the 
extensive  territories  of  h^j  confederatee,  in 
whose  name  she  hi^l  signed  thi^t  perfidious 
contract,'  and  whos^  assistance  she  expected, 
and  could  demand,  toward  giving  it  immediate 
effect.    If  the  ^lies  persisted  in  their  actual 
resolution,  they  consented  to  destroy  the  powef 
•of  Thebes,  which  w«^  the  only  bulwark  to  de- 
fend them  against  Spaitan  usurpation :  ihej 
consented  to  continue  the  payment  of  those  in- 
tolerable contributions  with  which  they  had 
long  heen  oppressed ;  and  to  obey  every  idle, 
summons  to  war,  of  which  they  chiefly  suffered 
the  fatigues  and  dangers,  while  the  advantage 
and  glory  redoimded  to  ^e  Spartans  alone,  if 
they  felt  any  respect  for  the  glorious  name  of 
their  ancestors ;  if  they  entertained  any.senee 
of  their  own .  most    precious  interests,   they 
would  be  so  little  4isposed  to  promote  the  re- 
duction of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate 
the  auspicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  no- 
ble city,  which  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  in- 
dependent government,  not  by  inscriptions'*  and 
Katies,  but  by  arms  and  valour. 

The  just  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  deputies.  Agesi-r 
laus,  alarmed  ^t  its  effect,  answered  him  in  a 
strain  very  different  from  that  despotic  brevity^ 
which  the  Spartans  usually  affected.  His 
speech  was  long  and  eloquent  He  reasoned, 
prayed,  threatened.  The  deputies  were  awed 
into  submission,  less  perhaps  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  than  by  the  terror  of  the  Spartan 
armies  ready  to  ti^e  the  field.  But  the  words 
of  Epaminondas  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts. 
They  communicated^  at  their  retumi  the  pow- 
erful impression  to  their  constituents ;  and  its 
influence  was  visible  in  the  field  of  Leuctra, 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  that  memora- 
ble engagement. 

As  the  Grecian  states  were  accustomed  to 
grant  more  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals 
and  ministers,  than  are  allowed  by  the  practice 
of  modern  times,  we  must  be  contented  to 
doubt,  whether,  in  this  important  negotiation, 
Epaminondas  acted  merely  by  the  extemporary 
impulse  of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed, 
with  boldness  and  dignity,  tiie  previous  instruc- 
tions of  his  republic.  It  is  certain,  that  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  Bceotia, 
not  only  excluded  Thebes  from  the  treaty,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the 
confederates;  and  according  to  the  received 
principles  of  modem  policy,  there  is  reason  to 

4  The  public  deeds  and  transactions  of  the  Greeks  wero 
inscribed  on  pillars  of  marble.  Thacyd.  et  Xenopb.  passim. 

5  Epaminondas  said,  or  more  probably  it  was  lAid  for 
him,  that  he  had  compelled  the  Spartans  to  lengthen  tiieif 
mosoayllablea.    Plut.  in  Agosil. 
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aoeuflg  both  the  prudence  inid  the  justice  of  the 
xtdmired  Theban ;  his  pradence,  in  provoking 
the  strength  of  a  confederacy,  with  which  the 
weakness  of  any  single  republic  seemed  totally 
unable  to  contend ;  and  his  justice,  in  denying 
to  several  communities  of  BoBotia  their  heredi- 
tary laws  and  government.  Tet  the  conduct  of 
Epaminondas  has  never  been  exposed  to  such 
4>«lious  reproaches.    Success  justified  his  auda» 
isity ;  and  the  Qreeks,  animated  by  an  ambi- 
tious enthusiasm  to  aggrandise  their  respective 
cities,  were  taught  to  chgnify  by  the  nanies.  of 
patriotism  and  magnammity,  qualities  which, 
in  the  sober  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
degraded  by  very  different  appellations,  'fhere 
are  reasons,  however,  not  merely  sptfiious,  by 
"which  Epaminondas  might  justify  his  conduct 
at  an  impartial  bar.    He  could  not  be  ignorant 
thaX  Thebes,  unassisted  and  alone,  was'  unable 
to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece: 
but  he  knew  that  this  confederacy  woqld  never 
«zist  but  in  words,  since  the  jealousy  of  several 
states,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would  be  dis- 
posed rather  to  commiMirate,  than  to  increase, 
the  cehunities  of  a  people  at  variance  with 
Sparta.^  He  perceived  the  eSbct  of  his  spirited 
xemonstrances  on  the  most  steadfast  adherents 
of  that  republic;  and  contemplating  the  circum- 
irtances  of  his  country,  and  of  the  enemy,  he 
found  several  motives  of  encouragement  to  the 
seeming  unequal  contest 

The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  de- 
fection and  loss  of  their  dominions,  and  dejected 
by  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them. 
They  had  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptive 
bonours,  and  had  forsaken  their  hereditary 
maxims.  Their  ancient  and  venerable  laws 
bad  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  govern  them; 
and  the  seeds  of  those  corruptions  were  already 
sown,  which  have  been  censured  by  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  with  equal  justice  and  se- 
yerity.7  Nor  were  they  exposed  to  the  usual 
misfortunes,  only,  of  a  degenerate  people ;  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  formed,  one  consistent 
plan  of  legislation,  which  could  not  be  par- 
tially observed  and  partially  neglected*  While 
(he  submissive  disciples  of  &at  extraordi- 
pary  lawgiver  remained  satisfied  with  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  their  poverty,  and  their 
virtue,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  object  in 
view,  but  to  resist  the  soHeitations  of  pleasure, 
and  to  repel  the  .encroachments  of  enemies, 
the  law,  which  discouraged  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  and  which  ex- 
cluded strangers,  whatever  merit  they  might 
possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  nink  of  citizens, 
was  on  establishment  strictly  comformable  to  the 
peculiar  spiritoftheLacedfemonian  constitution. 
But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  sfanpUcity  of 
her  primitive  maxims,  became  aimbitious, 
wealthy,  triumphant,  and  almost  continuaUy 
engaged  in  war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  power  and  conquest, 
consistency  required  that  she  should  have  laid 
aside  her  pretensions  to  those  exclusive  honours 
which  she  no  longer  deserved.  When  she  re- 
linquished the  virtuous  pre-eminence  of  her  an- 


6  Xenophon  hinti  at  this  duposition,  I.  ru  p.  toS. 

7  Aristot  PoliUe.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 


cestors,  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Pelopoaneeos 
were  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  her  citi- 
zens ;  and  by  admitting  them  to  this  honour, 
she  would  have  given  them  an  interest  in  her 
victories,  and  rendered  them  wiUing  partners 
of  her  danger.  But,  instead  of  adopting  this 
generous  policy,  which  possibly  might  have  ren- 
dewd  her  what  Rome,  with  more  wisdom  in- 
deed, but  not  with  more  virtue  or  more  valour, 
afterwards  became,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
she  increased  he  pretensions  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  her  merit;  spurned  the  inequality 
of  a  fbederal  union,  to  which  the  Peloponnesians 
were  entitled;  deprived  even  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans of  their  just  share  in  the  government,  and  ■ 
c«Dcentrated  all  power  and  authority  within  the 
senate  and  assembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  course 
of  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived 
her  of  the  best  half  of  her  citizens,  whose  num- 
bers were  continually  diminishing,  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  repaired  ;  nor  could  it 
be  dlMcult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  de- 
pended on  the  address  and  bravery  of  about  four 
thousand  warriors,  the  splendour  of  a  great 
name,  and  the  reluctant  assistance  o£  insulted 
allies  and  oppressed  subjects.^ 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the 
sagacity  of  Epaminondas,  might  have  encour- 
aged him  to  set  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  at 
defiance,  especially  when  he  reflected  on  the 
actual  condition  of  Thebes,  whose  civil  and 
military  institutions  had  recently  acquired  new 
spirit  and  fresh  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  with  their  subjects  or  neigh- 
bours in  BcBotia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies 
but  Ignoble  souils,  and  infamous  among  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  their  ancient  alliance  with 
Xerxes  and  the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genius 
of  Pindar  had  not  redeemed  them  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sluggish  and  heavy  people,  noted 
even  to  a  proverb  for  stupidity .0  From  the  age 
of  that  inimitable  writer,  they  appear,  inde^, 
to  have  been  little  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of 
mental  excellence;  but  they  uniformly  continued 
to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care,  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  gave  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of  their  gigan- 
tic members.  To  acquire  renown  in  war,  such 
people  only  wanted  that  spark  of  etherial  fire 
which  is  kindled  by  a  generops  emulation.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  first  animated  their  inactive 
languor.  Having  spumed  an  oppressive  yoke, 
they  boldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in 
tKe  exercise  of  defensive  war,  gained  many  ho- 
nourable trophies  over  enemies  who  had  long 
despised  them.  Success  enlivened  their  hopes, 
inflamed  their  ambition,  and  gave  a  certain 
elevation  to  their  national  character,  which 
rendered  them  as  ambitious  of  war  and  victory, 


8  Th«  condition  of  Sparta,  repretented  in  tb«  text,  is 
taken  from  the  hittory  of  the  timet  in  Xenophon  and  Dio- 
donit,  firom  Aristotle**  Politics,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  the  Oration  of 
Arcbidamus,  and  the  Panathanean  Oration  of  Isoerates. 
The  last  writer  reduces  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  to 
two  thoDsand ;  a  diminution  principally  occasioned  by  the 
battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantmoa  which  happened  a  c<hi- 
siderable  time  before  the  composition  of  that  discooiie. 

0  Bosotnm  in  crasso  jorares  aiBre  natiun.  Hor.  Epist  i. 
1.11. 
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na  they  had  foimerly  been  apzioiu  for  pMoe 
and  preseryation.  They  had  introduoed  a  bevera 
fiystem  of  military  discipline ;  they  had  con- 
siderably improved  the  arms  and  e:ierci8e  of 
cavalry ;  they  had  adopted  various  modes  of 
arranging  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superior 
to  those  practised  by  their  neighbours.  Emula- 
tion, ardour,  mutual  esteem,  and  that  spirit  of 
combination,  which  oftmi  prevails  in  turbulent 
and  distracted  times,  had  united  a  considerable 
number  of  their  citizens  in  the.  closest  engage- 
ments, and  inspired  them  with  the  generous 
resolution  of  braving  every  danger  in  defence  of 
each>  other.  This  association  originally  consist- 
ed of  about  three  hundred  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  tried  fidelity,  and  eommanded  by 
Felopidas,  the  glorious  restorer  of  his  country^s 
freedom..  From  the  inviolable  sanctity,  of  their 
friendship,  they  were  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
and  their  valour  was  as  permanent  as  their 
friendship.  During  a  long  succession  of  years, 
they  proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought ; 
and  at  length  fell  together,  with  immortal  glory, 
in  the  field  of  Chsronea,  with  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
of  Athens,  and  of  Greece.  Such,  in  general, 
were  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  thoee 
nvaT  republics,^  when  they  were  encouraged  by 
their  respective  chiefs  to  decide  their  preten- 
sions by  the  event  of  a  battle. 

In  the  interval  of  several  months,  between  the 
f>lvmn  congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion 
^^a  of  Bosotia,  Agesilaus  and  his  son 

a!c  371  Archidamus  collected  the  domestic 
strength  of  their  republic,  and  sum* 
moned  the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.  Sick- 
ness prevented  the  Spartan  king  from  taking 
the  field .  in  person ;  but  hia  advice  prevailed 
with  the  ephori  and  senate,  to  command  bis 
colleague  Cleombrotus  (who,  in  the  -former 
year,  had  conducted  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  repel  the  The* 
bans  from  that  country,)  to  march  without  delay 
into  the  .hostile  territory, .  with  assurance  of 
being  speedily  joined  by  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the 
plain  of  Leuctra,  which  surrounded  an  obscure 
village  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  Boeo- 
tian frontier,  almost  at  the  equal  distance  often 
miles  from  the  sea  and  from  Platsa.  The  plain 
was  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Helicon,  Cithinron,  and  Cynocephale; 
and  the  yillage  was  hitherto  remarkable  only 
for  the  tomb  of  two  Theban  damsels,  the 
daufirhters  of  Soedasus,  who  had  been*  violated 
by  the  brutality  of  three  Spartan  youths.  The 
dishonoured  females  had  ended  their  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  death ;  and  the  afflicted  &ther 
had  imitated  the  example  of  their  despair,  after 
imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from  gods  and 
men.3 

The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  joined 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  repelling  a 
few  Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  amount- 
ed to  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen 
hundred  horse.  The  Thebans  could  not  muster 
half  that  strength,  aifter  assembling  all  their 


1  PloL  in  Pelopkl.  ▼.  11.  p.  d55-d(Kk 
i  Xeaoph.  p.  505. 


troops,  which  had  been  Mattered  over  th«  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  oppoee  the  desultory  irroptioiw 
of  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry,  however,  nearl  j- 
equalled  those  of  the  Spartans  in  number,  and 
fiiT  JBxcelled  them  in  discipline  and  in  valonr. 
Epaminondas  exhorted  them  to  march,  mnd 
repel  the  invadera,  if  they  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Bosotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  mud 
disgrace  of  a  siege.  They  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  on 
which  having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  forces  in  the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  ouperior 
numbers  of  the'  enemy,  the  Thebans  still  deter- 
mined to  give  them  battle.  But  as  the  eyes  are 
the  most  timorous  of  the  senses,  they  were 
seized  with  terror  and  consternation  at  behold- 
ing the  massy  extent  of  the  Spartan,  eamp. 
Several  of  the  colleagues  of  Epaminondas  (for 
he  had  no  fewer  than  six)  were  averse  to  aa 
engagement,  strongly  dissuading  the  general 
from  this  dangerous  measure,  and  artftiUy  in- 
creasing the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  recomatinir 
many  sinister  omens  and  prodigies.  The  magr. 
nanimous  chief  opposed  the  dangerous  torrent 
of  superstitious  tirrar,  by  a  verse  of  Homer,' 
importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the  pious 
duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particular 
indication  was  necessary  of  the  favourable  will 
of  heaven,  since  they  were  immediately  em- 
ployed in  a  service  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time,  he  counteracted  the 
dejection  of  their  imaginary  fears,  by  encourage- 
ments equally  chimerical,  it  was  circulated, 
by  his  contrivance,  that  the  Theban  temples  had 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  priestesses  had  announced  a  victory; 
that  tlie  armour  of  Hercules,  reposited  in  the 
Cadmiea,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that 
invincible  hero  in  person  had  gone  to  battle  in 
defence  of  his  Theban  countrymen ;  above  all, 
an  ancient  oracle  was  carefuUy  handed  ahont, 
denouncing  defeat  and  ruun  to  the  Spartans 
near  the  indignant  tomb  of  the  daughters  of 
Scedasus.  These  artifices  gained  the  multi- 
tude, while  arguments  more  rational  prevailed 
with  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  majority  at 
length  ranged  themselves  on  the  dde  of  the 
general. 

Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epaminon- 
das displayed  his  confidence  of  victory,  by  per- 
mitting all  those  to  retiroywho  either  disap- 
proved his  cause,  or  were  averse  to  share  his 
danger ;  a  permission  which  the  Thespians  first 
thought  proper  to  embrace.'  The  unwarllke 
crowd  of  attendants,  whose  services  were  use- 
less in  time  of  action,  gradually  seized  the  same 
opportunity  to  leave  ue  camp.  The  swellings 
multitude  appeared  as  a  second  army  to  the 
Spartans,  who  sent  a  powerful  detachment  to 
oppose  them.  The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Thebana,  whose 
hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  return 
of  such  a  considerable  reinforcement.  Thos 
encouraged,  they  determined  unanimously  to 
stand  by  their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  de- 
fend their  country,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt; 
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snd  the  ardour  of  the  troops  eqoallm^  the  skill 
of  tho  general,  the  union  of  such  advantages 
renderml  them  inTuicible. 

Cleombrotus  had  disposed  his  forties  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  according  to  an  ancient  and 
favourite  {practice  of  the  Spartans.  His  cavalry 
were  posted  in  squadrons  aldng  the  front  of  the 
right  wing,  where  he  commanded  in  person. 
The  allies  con^;>osed  the  left  wing,  conducted  by 
Archidamus.  The  Theban  general,  perceiving 
this  dispositition,  and  sensible  that  the  issue  of 
the  battle  would  ehiefly  depend  on  the  domes- 
tic troops  of  Sparta,  determined  to  charge  vi* 
gorously  with  hi*  left,  in  order  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  person  of  Cleombrotus ;  thinking  that 
should  this  design  succeed,  the  Spartans  must 
be  discouraged  and  repelled ;  and  that  even  the 
attempt  must  occasion  great  disorder  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  bravest  would  hasten,  from  every 
quarter,  to  defend  the  sacred  person  of  their 
king.  Having  resolved,  therefore,  to  commit 
the  fortune  ofthe  day  to  the  bravery  of  the  left 
division  of  his  forces,  he  strengthened  it  with 
the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he 
drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  cavalry  were  placed 
in  the  van,  to  oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  whom 
they  excelled  in  experience  and  valour.  Pelo- 
pidas,  with  the  Saored  Band,  flanked  the  whole 
ou  the  left ;  and  deeming  no  particular  station 
worthy  of  their  prowess,  they  were  prepared  to 
appear  in  every  tumult  of  the  field,  whither 
they  might  be  called,  either  by.  an  opportunity 
of  suooees,  or  by  the  prospect  of  distinguished 
danger.  The  principal  inconvenience  to  which 
the  Thebans  were  exposed,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  was  that  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
wide-extended  arms  of  Uie  Spartan  crescent. 
This  danger  the  general  foresaw;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  ft,  he  spread  out  his  right  wing,  of 
which  the  files  had  only  six  men  in  depth,  and 
the  ranks  proceeding  in  an  oblique  line,  diverged 
the  farther  from  the  enemy,  in  proportion  as 
they  extended  in  length. 
Olvmo  '^^^  action  began  with  the  eaval- 

eii  2  7*  which,  on  the  Spartan  side,  con- 

^  'q  '  Mv^i  sisted  chiefly  of  sucm  horses  as  were 
kept  for  pleasure  by  the  richer  citi- 
zens in  times  of  peace;  and  which,  proving  an 
unequal  match  for  the  diseiplined  valour  of  the 
Thebane,  were  speedily  broken,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  repuh»  and  rout 
occasioned  considerable  disorder  in  the  Lacedse- 
monian  ranks,  which  was  greatly  heightened 
by  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Sacred  Band. 
Epaminondaa  availed  himself  of  this  momen- 
tary confusion  to  .perform  one  of  those  rapid 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  battles.  He  formed  his  strongest,  but  least 
numerous  division,  into  a  compact  wedge,  with 
a  sharp  point  and  with  spreading  flanics ;  ex- 
pecting that  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  their  ranks,  would  attack 
the  weaker  and  more  extended  part  of  his  army, 
which,  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which 
it  had  been  originally  drawn  up,  seemed  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat.  Tho  event  answered  hie 
expectation.  While  the  Lacedcemonians  ad- 
vanced against  his  right  wing,  where  they  found 
little  or  no  resistance,  he  rushed  forward  with 
his  left;  and  darting  liko  the  beak  of  a  gal- 


ley^ on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  bare  down  every 
thing  before  him,  until  he  anived  near  the  post 
oodupied  by  Cleombrotus.    The  uigency  oftha 
danger  recalled  to  their  ancient  principles  the 
degenerate  disciples  of  Lycurgus.    The  bravest 
warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  prince,  covered  him  with  their 
shields,  and  defended  him  with  their  swordff 
and  lances.    Their  impetuous  valour  resisted 
the  intrepid  progress  of  the  Thebans,  till  the 
Spartan  horemen,  who  attended  the  person  of 
Cleombrotus,  were  totally  cut  ofi;  and  the  king 
himself,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  fell  on 
the  breathless  or  expiring  bodies  of  his  gener- 
otis  defenders.     The  fall  of  the  chief  gave 
new  rage  to  the  battle.    Anger,  resentment, 
and  despair,  by  turns  agitiitied  the  Spartans.' 
According  to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  pagan- 
ism, the  death  of  their  king  appeared  to  them  a 
slight  misfortune,  compared  with  the  disgrace- 
ful impiety  of  committing  his  mangled  remains 
to  the  insults  of  an  enemy.    7 o  prevent  this 
abomination,  they  exerted  their  utmost  valour, 
and    their  strenuous  efforts  were  successful. 
But  they  could  not  obtain  any  further  advan- 
tage.   Epaminondas  was  careful  to  fortify  his 
ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle ;  and 
the  firmness  and  rapiditv  of  his  regular  assault 
gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victoty  over  the 
desperate  resistance  of  broken  troops.    The 
principal  strength  of  the  allies  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive,  unwilling  rashly  to  engage 
in  a  battle,  the  motives  oif  which  they  had 
never  heartily  approved.    The  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  death  of  Cleombrotus* 
decided  their  waveringr  irresolution.    They  de- 
termined, almost  with  one  accord,  to  decline 
the  engagement ;    their  retreat  was  effected 
with  the  loss  of  about  two  thouisand  men ;  and 
the  Thebans  remained  sole  masters  ofthe  field. ^ 
r  The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear 
of  reducing  the  enemy  to  despair,  seemed  to 
have   prevented  Epaminondas  from  pursuin|^ 
the  vanquished  to  their  camp;  which,  as  it  wa» 
strongly  fortified,  could  npt  be  taken  without 
great  slaughter  of  the  assailants.    When  the 
Lacediemonians  had  assembled  within  the  de- 
fence of  their  ditch  and  rampart,  their  security 
from  immediate  danger,  allowed  them  time  to 
reflect  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  on  the 
humiliating  consequences  of  their  recent  dis- 
aster.   Whether  they  considered  the  number 
of  the  shun,  or  reflected  on  the  mortifying  loss 
of  national  honour,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  per- 
ceive, that,  on  no  former  occasion,  the  glory  of 
their  country  had  ever  received  such  a  fatal 
wound.  Many  Spartans  declared  their  disgrace 
too  heavy  to  be  borne;  that  they  never  would 
pCTmit  their  ancient  laurels  to  be  buried  under 
a  Theban  trophy ;  and  that,  instead  of  craving 
their  dead  under  the   protection  of  a  treaty, 
(which  would  be  acknowledging  their  defeat,) 
they  were  determined  to  return  into  the  field, 
and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms.     This 
manly,   but    dan^rous   resolution,  was  con- 
demned in  Uie  council  of  war,  by  tho  officers 


4  Xenophon  employs  ihiii  expreMion  on  a  rimilar  occa- 
■ion,  in  relnting  the  battle  of  Mantinaca. 

5  Xcnopli.  p.  506.  ot  seq.  ad  Phit  vol.  ii.  966.  st  tsq. 
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of  most  eip#fieh<so  &nd  authori^.  They  ob- 
served, that  of  feven  hundred  Spartans  who 
fought  in  the  engagement,  four  hundred  had 
fallen ;  that  the  Lacedsmonians  had  lost  one 
thousand,  and  the  allies  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred. Their  army  indeed  stiU  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy;  but  their  domestic  forces 
formed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  their  strength, 
nor  could  they  repose  any  confidence  in  the 
forced  assistance  of  their  reluctant  confederates, 
who,  emboldened  by  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta, 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  renew  the  bat- 
tle, and  scarcely  concealed  their  satbfaction  at 
the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  that  haughty 
and  tyrannical  republic.  Yielding,  therefore, 
to  the  necessity  of  this  miserable  juncture,  the 
*Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  crave  their  dead,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the  Thebans.^ 

Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return 
home,  tlie  fatal  tidings  had  reached  their  capi- 
tal; and  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  Spaf- 
tans  exhibited  that  striking  peculiarity  of  beha^ 
viour,  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  L^curgus.  Availing  himself  of  the 
extraordinary  respect  which  uncultivated  na- 
tions bestow  on  military  courage,  in  preference 
to  all  other  virtues  and  accomplishments,  that 
legislator  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
defensive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the  day 
of  battle,, but  one  melancholy  alternative,  more 
dreadful  than  death  to  a  generous  mind.  The 
unfortunate  soldiet  was  either  driven  into  per- 
petual banishment,  and  subjected  to  every  in- 
dignity which,  in  a  rude  age,  would  naturally 
be  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  neighbouring 
and  hostile  tribes ;  or,  if  he  submitted  to  remain 
at  home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  as- 
llemblies,  from  every  oflice  of  power  or  honour, 
from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  almost 
from  the  society  of  men,  without  the  shadow. of 
a  hope  ever  to  amend  his  condition.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  stem  law,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  was  illus- 
trated in  a  very  striking  manner,  after  that  un- 
fortunate battle. 

The  messenger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while 
the  Spartans,  according  to  annual  custom,  were 
celebrating,  in  the  montli  of  July,  gymnastic 
and  musical  entertainments,  and  invoking  hea- 
ven to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  approaching 
autumn.  Being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  he 
informed  them  of  the  ptiblic  disaster.  These  ma- 
gistrates commanded  the  festival  to  proceed; 
sending,  however,  to  each  family  a  list  of  the 
warriors  whom  it  had  lost,  and  enjoining  the 
women  to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations. 
Next  day,  the  fathers  and  other  relations  of 
such  as  had  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places,  dressed  in  their 
gayest  attire,  saluting  and  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  or  chil- 
dren. But  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved 
themselves  by  a  shameful  flight,  either  remain- 
ed at  home,  brooding  in  silence  over  their  do- 
mestic affliction,  or,  if  they  ventured  abroad, 
discovered  every  symptom  of  unutterable  an- 
guish and  despair.  Their  persons  were  shame- 
fully neglected,  their  garments  rent,  their  arms 


folded,  their  eyes  fixed  ufamoveably  on  the 
ground;, expecting,  in  humble  resignBtion,  the 
sentence  of  eternal  ign6miny  rea^  to  be  de- 
nounced by  the  magistrate  against  the  unworthy 
causes  of  their  sorrow.^  But,  on  this  critical 
emergent;]^,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  discipline 
was  mitigated  by  Agesilaus,  whom  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  £h>m  inflict- 
ing on  them  the  merited  punishment.  He  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  abandoning  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  very  pnerilo 
expedient;  *^Let  us  suppose,"  said  he,  ^the 
sacred  institutions  of  Lycurgns  to  have  slept 
during  one  imfortunate  day,  bat  henceforth  let 
them  resume  their  wonted  vigour  and  activity :-' 
a  sentence  extravagantly  praised  by  many  wri- 
ters, as  preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
while.it  spared  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  But 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  discover  the 
admired  sagacity  of  Agesilaus  in  dispensing 
this  act  of  lenity;  so,  on  the  other,  we  cannot 
condenm  as  imprudent  the  act  itself,  which  tho 
present  circumstances  of  his  countxy  rendered 
not  only  expedient,  but  necessary.  If  Sparta 
had  been  the  populous  capital  of  an  extensive 
territory,  the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  usefully  sacrificed  to 
the  honour  of  military  discipline.  But  a  com- 
munity exceedingly  small,  and  actually  weaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  four  hundred  members,  could 
scarcely  have  survived  another  blow  eqoaUy 
destructive. .  No  distant  prospect  of  advantage, 
therefore,  could  hate  justified  such  an  unsea- 
sonable se^eniy,  . 

nivmn  When  the  intefligenoe  was  dif- 

2!  fused  over  Greece,  that  the  The- 

A^'c  371    ^'""i  ^^^  ^^  ^^™  ^^  ^°lj  three 
'     *        *  hundred  men,  had  raised  an  immor^ 

tal  trophy  over  the  strength  and  renown  of 
Sparta,  the  importance  of  this  event  became 
every  where  conspicuous.  The  desire,  and 
hope,  of  a  revolution  in  public  aflTsirs,  filled 
the  Peloponnesus  with  agitation  and  tumult. 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  every  people 
who  had  been  influenced  by  Spartan  councils, 
or  intimidated  by  Spartan  power,  openly  as- 
pired at  independence.  The  less  considerable 
states  expected  to  remain  thenceforth  unmo-* 
lested,  no  longer  paying  contributions,  nor  obey-> 
ing  every  idle  sunomons  to  war.  The  more 
powerful  republics  breathed  hatred  and  re- 
venge, and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  proud  senators  of  Sparta,  for 
the  calamities  which  they  had  so  oflen  inflicted 
on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  this  general  fetment,  and  while 
every  other  people  were  guided  rather  by  their 
passions  and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles 
of  justice  or  sound  policy,  the  Athenians  ex- 
hibited an  illustrious  example  of  political  mode- 
ration.' Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra, a  Theban  herald,  adorned  with  the  em- 
blems of  peace  and  victory,  had  been  despatched 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
the  engagement,  and  to  invite  the  Athenians 
to  an  offensive  alliance  against  a  republic 
which  had  ever  proved  the  most  dangerouf,  as 
well  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  theif 
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eountrj.  Biit  thtf  aflnemblj  of  Athens,  governed 
by  the  magnanimityf  or  rather  by  the  prudence, 
of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  determined  to 
humble  their  rivals,  not  to  destroy  them. 

The  ancient  and  illustrious  merit  of  the  Spar- 
tans, their  important  services  during  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  dis- 
cipline, which  still  rendered  them  a  respectable 
branch  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  might  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  producing  this  reso- 
lution. But  it  chiefly  proceeded  from  a  jealousy 
of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes,  the  situation 
of  whose  territories  might  soon  render  her  a 
more  formidable  opponent  to  Athens,  than  even 
Sparta  herself.  This  political  consideration  for 
once  prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted  national  an- 
tipathy.   The  Theban  herald  was  not  received 
with  respect,  nor  even  with  decency.    He  was 
not  entertained  in  public,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished hospitality  of  the  Greeks;  and  al- 
though the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (who 
usually    answered  foreign '  ambassadors^   was 
then  assembled  in  the  citadel,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home  without  receiving  the  smallest 
satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  his  demand*  But 
Ihe  Athenians,  though  unwilling  to  second  the 
resentment,  and  promote  the   prosperity  of 
Thebes,  prepared  to  derive  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  misfortunes  and  distress  of 
Sparta.  Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low her  standard,  and  share  her  danger  and  ad- 
versity, they  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke ;  and, 
lest  any  other  people  might  attain  the  rank 
which  the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raise  their 
own  importance  on  the  ruins  of  public  free- 
dom, ambassadon  were  sent  successively  to  the 
several  cities,  requiring  their  respective  com* 
pliance  ^ith  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Against 
such  as  rejected  this  overture,  war  was  de- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Athens  and  her  allies ; 
which  was  declaring  to  all  Greece,  that  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  had  put  the  balance' of  power 
in  her  hands,  and  that  she  had  determined  to 
eheck  the  ambition  of  every  republic  whose 
views  were  too  aspiring*^ 

Disappointed  of  the  assistance  of  Athens, 
the  Thebans  had  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less 
powerftd.  The  extensive  and  fbrtile  territory 
of  Thessaly,  which  had  been  so  long  weaken- 
ed by  division,  was  fortunately  united  under 
the  government  of  Jason  of  Phers,  a  man 
whose  abilities  and  enterprisilig  ambition  seem- 
ed destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  ancient 
world.*  To  the  native  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  magnificence,  which  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ed his  country,  Jason  added  indefatigable  la- 
bour and  invincible  courage,  with  a  mind  ca- 
pable to  codoeive  the  loftiest  designs,  and  a 
character  ready  to  promote  them  by  the  mean- 
est artifioes.^  His  family  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  fotmed 
the  wealthiest  house  in  Pheras,  which  had  al- 
ready attained  considerable  pre-eminence  over 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Thessaly.  By  con- 
trivances extremely  unworthy  of  tliat  greatness 
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to  which  they  frequently  conduct^  Jason 
ceived  his  brothers  and  kinsmen,  and  appro 
ated  almost  the  sole  use  of  his  domestic  o 
lence.    With  this  he  hired   a  well-appoii 
body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assistance 
acquired  greater  authority  in  Phers,  than 
former  general  or  king  had  ever  enjoyed.' 
the  government  of  a  single  city  could  not 
tisfy  his  aspiring  mindi    By  stratagem,  by  t 
prise,  or  by  force,  he  extended  his  domir 
over  the  richest  parts  of  Thessaly ;  and 
ready  to  grasp  the  whole,  when  his  desi 
were  obstructed  by  the  powerful  opposiUon 
Polydamas  the  Pharsalian.8 

Next  to  PhersB  and  Larissa,  Phafsalus  was 
largest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  that  noi 
em  division  of  Greece.  But  the  inhabita 
distracted  by  factions,  exhausted  their  stren 
in  civil  discord  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  v 
dom  illuminating  both  parties,  they  commit 
their  difiereuces,  and  themselves,  to  the  prol 
and  patriotism  of  Polydamas,  which  were  equi 
respected  at  home  and  abroad.  For  sev< 
years  Polydamas  commanded  the  citadel,  i 
administered  justice  and  the  finances  with  si 
diligence  and  fidelity,  as  might  reasonably  h) 
entitled  him  to  the  glorious  appellation  of  ] 
ther  of  his  country.  He  firmly  opposed  i 
counteracted  the  secret  practices,  as  well  as 
open  designs,  of  Jason,  who  eagerly  solici 
his  friendship  by  every  motive  that  could  ac 
ate  a  mind  of  less  determined  integrity. 

At  a  conference  which  was  held  betw< 
them  at  Pharsalus,  where  Jason  had  come  al( 
and  unattended,  the  better  to  gain  the  coi 
dence  of  a  generous  adversary,  the  Phera 
displayed  the  magnitude  of  his  power  and 
sources4  whioh  it  seemed  impossible  for  1 
weakness  of  Pharsalus  to  resist;  and  promis 
that,  on  surrendering  the  citadel  of  that  pis 
which  must  otherwise  soon  yield  to  force,  1 
lydamas  should  enjoy  in  Thessaly  the  seco 
rank  afler  himself;  that  he  would  regard  h 
as  his  friend  and  colleague ;  nor  could  there 
main  a  doubt  that  their  tmited  labours  mi| 
raise  their  common  oountry  to  that  station 
Greece  which  it  had  been  long  entitled  to  ho 
That  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  sta 
opened  vaster  prospects,  whidi  forced  the 
selves  irresistibly  on  his  mind,  when  he  con 
dered  the  nitural  advanta^  of  Thessaly,  1 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  swiftness  of  the  hors 
the  disciplined  bravery  and  martial  ardour 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  no  nation  in  £ 
rope,  br  in  Aaia,  was  able  to  contend. 

Polydamas  heard  with  pleasure  the  praii 
of  his  native  land,  and  admired  the  magz 
nimity  of  Jason.  But  he  observed,  that  1 
fbllow  citizens  had  honoured  him  with  a  tri 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  betra 
and  that  theur  communitv  still  ebjoyed  the  i 
liance  of  Sparta,  from  which  the  neighbouri 
cities  had  revolted.  That  he  was  determin 
to  demand  the  protection  of  that  republic ;  a 
if  the  Lacedemonians  were  willing  and  able 
afford  him  any  effectual  assistance,  he  wou 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  walls  of  Phs 
salus.    Jason  commended  his  integrity  and  p 
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triotism,  which,  he  declared,  inspired  him  with 
the  wanner  desire  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
such  an  illustrious  character. 
^,  Soon  afWrwardB  Poly  damas  went 

U  ymp.        ^  Sparta,  and  proposed  bis  demand 

A*  r'  '770    ^         council;  exhorting  the  ma- 
A.  Ky.      U.   gigt^i^teg  nQt  Qniy  ^q  undertake  the 

expedition,  but .  to  undertake  it  with  vigour ; 
for  if  they  expected  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Ja- 
son by  their  undisciplined  peasants,  or  half- 
armed  slaves,  they  would  infaUibly  bring  dis- 
grace on  themselves,  and  ruin  on  their  confede- 
rates. The  LacedeBmenians  were  deeply  engaged 
in  the  Theban  war,  which  had  been  hiUierto 
carried  on  unsuccessfully.  They  prudently  de- 
clined, therefore,  the  invitation  of  Polydanuts ; 
who,  returning  to  Thessaly,  held  a  second  con- 
ference with  Jason.  He  still  refused  to  sur- 
render the  citadel,  but  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  for  making  the  Pharsalians  submit 
of  their  own  accord ;  and  offered  his  only  son 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Jason  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  by  the  isifluence  of  Polydamas,  was 
■oon  afterwards  declared  captain-genersd  of 
Pharsalus  and  all  Thessaly ;  a  modest  appella- 
tion, under  which  he  enjoyed  the  full  extent  of 
royal  power<* 

He  began  his  reign  by  adjusting,  with  equity 
and  precision,  the  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 
contingent  of  troops,  to  be  raised  by  the  several 
cities  in  his  dominions.  The  new  levies,  added 
to  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  and  such  a  body  of  targeteers,.as 
no  nation  of  antiquity  could  match.^  But 
numbers  fofmed  the  least  advantageous  dis^ 
tinction  of  the  army  of  Jason.  Ev^ry  day  he 
exercised  his  troops  in  person  ;  dispensed  re- 
wards and  punishments;  cashiered  the  slothful 
and  effeminate ;  honoured  the  brave  and  dili- 
gent with  double,  and  .sometimes  treble  pay, 
with  large  donatives  in  money,  and  with  such 
other  presents  as  peculiarly  suited  their  re- 
spective tastes.  By  this  judicious  plan  of  mili- 
tary administration,  the  soldiers  of  Jason  be- 
came alike  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
person  of  their  general,  whose  standard  they 
were  ready  to  follow  into  any  part  of  the 
world.' 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  subduing 
the  Diyopes,^  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other 
small  but 'warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long 
and  intricate  chain  of  mounts  (Eta  and  Pjndus, 
which  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
Then  turning  northwards,  he  struck  terror  into 
Macedon,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become 
his  ally,  and  most  probably  his  tributary.  Thus 
fortified  on  both  sides,  he  retaliated  the  inroads 
of  the  Pbocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the. 
divisions,  and  insulted  the  weakness,  of  his 
coiintry ;  and  by  conquering  the  small  and  un- 
cultivated district  of  Epirus,  which  then  formed 
a  barbarous  principality  under  Alcetas,^  an  an- 
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cestor  of  the  renowned  Pyrriius,  he  extended 
the  dominion  of  Thessaly  irom  the  iEgean  to 
the  Ionian  sea,  and  encompassed,  as  with  a  belt, 
the  utmost  breadth  of  the  Grecisn  republics. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  subjugation,  or 
at  least  the  command,  of  those  immortal  ccHn- 
monwealths,  was  the  aim  of  the  Thessalian 
prince,  who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  ex- 
pected, by  the  assistance  of  Greece,  to  imitate 
the  glorious  example  of  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus, 
and  to  effect,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy, what  these  generals  had  nearly  ac- 
complished by  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.^  While  the  Spartans,  however,  pre- 
served their  long-boasted  pre-eminence,  and 
regarded  it  as  their  hereditary  and  unalienable 
right  to  conduct  their  confederates  to  war,  Ja- 
son could  not  hope  to  attain  the  principal  com- 
mand in  an  Asiatic  expedition.  As  the  natural 
enemy  of  that  haughty  people,  he  rejoiced  in 
their  unprosperous  war  against  the  Thebans ; 
nor  could  he  receive  small  satisfaction  from  be- 
holding the  southern  states  of  Greece  engaged 
in  perpetual  warfare,  while  he  himself  main- 
tained a  respected  neutrality,  and  watched  the 
first  favourable  occasion  of  interfering,  with  de- 
cisive effect,  in  the  final  settlement  of  thai 
country. 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but,  in  order  to  examine  matters  more 
nearly,  he  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinary 
pretence^f  several  journeys  to  Athens  and 
Thebes.  From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  in" 
clination,  he  had  formed  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
those  republics,  and  particularly  with  Pelopi- 
das  and  Timotheus.  The  latter,  ailer  serving 
his  country  with  equal  glory  and  success,  was, 
according  to  the  usual  fortune  of  Athenian 
commakdera,  exposed  to  a  cruel  persegution  of 
his  rivals  and  enemies,  which  endangered  his 
honour  and  his  life.  On  the  day  of  trial  tlie 
admirers  and  friends  of  that  great  man  appear- 
ed in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to  inter- 
cede with  his  judges ;  and  among  the  rest,  Jason, 
habited  in  the  robe  of  a  supplhmt,  humbly  so- 
liciting the  release  of  Timotheus,  from  a  peo- 
ple who  would  not  probably  have  denied  a 
much  greater  favour  to  the  simple  recommen- 
dation of  so  poi^erful  a  prmoe.7  In  a  visit  to 
Thebes,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  or  secure  the 
attachment  of  Epaminondas,  by  large  presents 
and  promisee;  but  the  illustrious  Theban, 
whose  independent  and  honourable  poverty  had 
rejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  spumed  with  disdain  the  insolent  ge- 
nerosity of  a  stranger.8  Yet,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pelopidas,  Jason  contracted  an  engage- 
ment of  ho^>itality  with  the  Thebans,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  ho  was  invited  to  join  their 
arms,  after  their  memorable  victory  at  Leuctra. 

The  Thessalian  prince  accepted  the  invitA- 
tion,  though  his  designs  respecting  Greece  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution.    He  was  actually 
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engaged  in  war  with  the  PhoeianB,  of  which, 
whatever  might  he  the  pretence,  the  real  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  superintendence  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  the  administra^on  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  To  avoid  marching  through 
a  hostile  territory,  be  ordered  his  galleys  to  be 
equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  proceed  by 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  His  naval  prepa- 
rations amused  the  attention  of  the  Phocians, 
while  Jason  entered  their  country  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  light  horse,  and  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  was  every  where  the 
first  messenger  of  his  own  arrival. 

By  this  unusual  celerity,  he  joined,  without 
encountering  any  obstacle,  the  army  of  the  The- 
bans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra,at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought  it  more 
suitable  to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of  a  medi- 
ator. He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  advanta^res  which  they  had  already  ob- 
tained, without  driving  their  adversaries  to  des- 
pair ;  that  the  recent  history  of  their  own  re- 
public, and  of  Spart^  should  teach  them  to 
remember  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  La- 
cedeemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reminded 
of  the  difTerenoe  between  a  victorious  and  van- 
quished army.  That  the  present  crisis  seemed 
totally  adverse  to  the  re-establishment  of  their 
greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to  the  fatality 
of  circumstances,  and  watch  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of 
their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ;  hostili- 
ties  were  suspended ;  the  terms  of  a  peace  were 
proposed  and  accepted:  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  so  litUe 
confidence  in  this  sudden  negotiation,  that  they 
decamped  the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
march  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach 
of  the  Thebans.9 

Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in 
a  treaty  hastily  concluded  between  enemies, 
whose  resentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed 
by  so  many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his 
▼iews  than  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  between 
these  powerful  republics ;  but  as  this  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  he  wished  to  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion of  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Greece ;  a 

9  XMMph.  p.  MO. 


circumstance  of  great  importan^^  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitious  designs. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls 
of  Heraclea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  of 
Thermopyls ;  not  fearing,  says  his  historian,'*) 
Q]  ^at  any  of  the  Greek  states  should 

ymp.  invade  his dominionsfrom  that  side, 
A*  C  370  ^^^  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  of 
such  strength  on  his  frontier,  which, 
if  seized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  ob«> 
struct  his  passage  into  Greece.  Thither  he 
determined  to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games,  at  which  he  meant  to  claim 
the'  right  of  presiding,  as  an  honour  due  both 
to  his  piety  and  to  his  power.  He  commanded, 
therefore,  the  cities  and  viUages  of  Thessaly  to^ 
fatten  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  oxen,  and  pro- 
posed honourable  rewards  to  such  districts  as 
fumiriied  the  best  victims  for  the  altars  of 
Apollo.  Without  any  burdenso/ne  imposition 
on  his  subjects,. he  collected  a  thousand  oxen, 
and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by 
whose  assistance,  still  more  effectually  than  by 
the  merit  of  his  sacrifices,  he  might  maintain 
his  pretensions  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
games,  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacred  treasure,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  many  previous  steps  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  Asia.  But,  amidst  these 
lofty  projects^  Jason,  while  reviewing  the  Phe- 
rsean  cavalry,  was  stabbed  by  seven  youths, 
who  approached  him,  on  pretence  of  demand- 
ing justice  against  each  other.  Two  of  the  ai»- 
sassins  were  despatched  by  his  guards.  Five 
mounted  fleet  horses,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  use,  and  escaped  to  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, in  which  they  were  received  with  uni- 
versal acclamations  of  joy,  and  honoured  as  the 
saviours  of  their  country  from  the  formidable 
power  of  a  brave  but  ambitious  tyrant.ii  The 
projects  and  the  empire  of  Jason  perished  with 
himself;  Thessaly,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain,  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  di- 
vision and  weakness :  but  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  relate  not  only  great  actions,  but 
^reat  designs ;  and  even  the  designs  of  Jason 
announce  the  approaching  downfaU  of  Grecian 
freedom. 

10  Xenoph.p.  5D9. 

11  Xenoph.  st  Diodor.  ibid.  •(  Vakrioi  Mszimai^  1.  Is, 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

7\imtUU  in  the  Peloponnesus — tnoasion  of  Laeonia — Epamtnondas  rebuilds  Mestene — Feunda'^ 
tion  of  Megalopolis — Arekidamus  restores  the  Fortune  of  Sparta — Affairs  of  Titessafy  and  Ma- 
eedon — Negotiations  for  Peace — 77ic  Pretensions  of  Thebes  rrfeeted—Epaminondas  itwades  the 
Peloponnesus — Revolutions  in  Aehaior-^peeeh  ^  Arehidamus  in  the  Spartan  Council — JDe- 
signs  <f  Thebes — Diseoneerted  by  Athens — Felopidas^s  Expedition  in  Thessafy-^The  Arcadians 
seise  the  Olympic  Treasure — Battle  of  Maniinaa~^gesilaus*s  Expedition  into  Egypt, 


*HE  death  of  J&son  Temoved  the  terror  of 
Greece ;  but  of  a  country  which  owed  ita 
safety  to  the  arm  of  an  aasaBsin,  the  condition 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unstable 
and  precarious.  There  elapsed,  however,  thirty- 
three  years  of  discord  and  calamity,  before  the 
Greeks  finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  such  ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him 
fully  to  accomplish  the  lofty  designs  of  theThes- 
saltan.  The  history  of  this  last  stage  of  tumul- 
tuous liberty  comprehends  the  bloody,  but  inde- 
cisive wars,  which  exhausted  Greece  during 
eleven  years  that  intervened  (letween  the  battle 
of  Leactra,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  together  with  the  active 
reign  of  that  prince ;  a  memorable  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  illuminated  by  the  success 
and  glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
Olvmn  '  '^^®  unexpected  issue  of  the  bat- 

•.^o  ^'       tie  of  Leuctra  was  doubly  prejudi- 

A  C370  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  Spartans,  by  weakening 
*  their  own  confederacy,  and  strength- 
ening that  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  that  important  event,  the  alliaiice  in 
Peloponnesus,  over  which  Sparta  had  so  long 
maintained  an  ascendant,  was  totally  dissolved, 
and  most  cities  had  changed  not  only  their 
foreign  connections,  but  their  domestic  laws 
and  gf^vemment.  During  the  same  period,  the 
confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  yr^a  the  head, 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended. Many  communities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus courted  her  protection ;  and,  in  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Acamanians,  Locrians,  Pho- 
cians,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  iEgean  sea,  and  even  the  isle 
of  EubcBa,  increased  the  power,  and  in  some 
measure  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 
The  history  of  these  revolutions  is  very  imper- 
fectly related  by  ancient  writers;  but  ^eir  con- 
sequences were  too  remarkable  not  to  be  attend- 
ed to  and  explained.  The  Peloponnesians,  after 
being  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  the  Spar- 
tan yoke,  were  subjected  tothelnore  destructive 
tyranny  of  their  own  ungovernable  passions.* 
Every  state  and  every  city  was  torn  by  fkctions 
which  frequently  blazed  forth  into  the  most 
violent  seditions.  The  exiles  from  several  re- 
publics were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  who 
had  expelled  them.  Fourteen  hundred  were 
banished  from  Tegea;  two  thousand^  were  slain 

1  DiodoriM,  1.  zt.  p.  371,  et  leq.  Itocrat.  in  Archidain. 
et  de  Pace. 

3  Thii  number  is  made  out  by  comparinf  difljbrent 
authort,  and  unitinf  in  one  view  the  difTerent  icenea  of  the 
•edition,  which  ii  called  the  Bcytaliim  bT  Diodonia  (ubi 
■upra,)  and  Pantaniaa  (Corinth,)  from  tne  Greek  word 
rxvTMXii,  liirnifyinff  a  elub,  whieb,  itieems,  wai  the  princi- 
pal instrument  of  tlaughter. 


in  Arg68 ;  in  many  places  the  coDtendioff  fac- 
tions, alternately  prevailed ;  and  those  who,  is 
the  first  encounter,  had  got  possession  of  the 
government  and  the  capital,  were  sometimes  at* 
tacked'  and  conquered  by  the  nomeroos  fugi* 
tives,  whd  formed  a  camp  in  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritorv.  The  Mantinsans  alone  seem  to  have 
acted  wisely.  With  one  accord,  and  with  equal 
diligence,  they  laboured  to  rebuild  their  walls, 
which  the  insolence  of  Sparta  had  demolished. 
The  work  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclmdon ; 
and  the  Mantinieans,  united  in  one  democracy, 
fully  determined  thenceforth  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  necessary 
to  maintain  their  political  independence. 

Neither  the  TheBUis  nor  the  Spartans  imme- 
diately interfered  in  this  scene  of  disorder.  The 
former  found  sufiicient  employment  for  their 
arms  and  negotiations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece;  and  the^ latter  were  so  much  humbled 
by  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  to  repel  the  expected  assault 
of  their  capital.  For  this  purpose  they  had  armed 
the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  legally  exempt- 
ed from  military  service.^  They  had  command- 
ed into  the  field  even  those  citizens  who  were 
employed  in  such  sacred  and  civil  offices  as  are 
deemed  most  useful  in  society  ;  and,  as  their 
last  resource,  they  talked  of  giving  arms  to  the 
Helot^.  But  the  convulsions  of  Peloponnesus 
soon  supplied  them  with  less  dangerous  auxilia- 
ries.^ The  incensed  partisans  of  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Argolis,  Achaia, 
and  Arcadia,  had  •  recourse  to  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples. Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  set  at  defiance  the  Theban 
invasion,  by  which  they  had  oeen  so  long 
threatened,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia.  But 
it  was  the  fate  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in 
that,  nor  in  any  other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  influence  which  she  had  lost  in  the  field  of 
Leuctra.  Polytropos,  who  commanded  her 
allies  in  this  expedition,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  first  rencounter  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Lycomedes,  their  intrepid  and  magnanimous 
leader.  Nor  did  Agesilaus  perform  any  thing 
decisive  against  the  enemy.  He  was  contented 
with  ravaging  the  villages  and  delightful  fields 
of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with  liUle  resist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants,  who  declined  an  en- 
gagement, until  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Theban  confederacy,  whose  assistance  they  had 
sent  to  solicit,  and  had  just  reason  to  expect.^ 


3  Diodomi.  1.  xr.  p.  371,  et  aeq. 

4  Xenoph.  1.  ▼{.  p.  597. 

0  Xenophon.  I.  vi.  p.  605. 
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Ol^mo  ^^  length  the  faiwranowned  The- 

.^.  ^'  bans  took  the  field,  haTmg  carefully 
A  V*  'itiQ  pondered  their  own  strength,  and 
A.  i>.  Jt>y.  c<^ie<5ted  into  one  body  the  flower 
and  vigour  of  their  numeroos  allies.  They 
^rere  accompanied  by  the  warlike  youth  of  the 
Jtowns  and  villages  of  BoBotia,  by  the  Acarna- 
nians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  Eubasans,  and 
hj  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  needy  fugitives,  who 
"were  attracted  to  their  camp  by  the  allurement 
4>f  plunder.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived  on 
•the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  than  they  were  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  EUans  and  Argives.  This  united  mass 
of  war  exceeded  any  numbers,  that  either  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  ever  assembled  in  Greece 
under  one  standard,  amounting  to  fifty,  some 
say  to  seventy  thousand  men.^  The  Thebans, 
&iid  the  rest  of  the  Bcsotians,  were  command- 
ed by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
the  generous  admiration  of  their  colleagues  had 
voluntarily  resided  their  authority.  Apprised 
of  the  march  of  such  a  formidable  army,  con- 
«lucted  by  generals  of  such  unquestionable 
merit,  Agesilaus  prepared  to  evAcuote  Arcadia, 
&  measure  which  he  fortunately  effected,  before 
liis  soldiers  beheld  the  fires  kindled  in  the 
liostile  damp,  and  thus  avoided  the  disgrace 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy  fi  His  unresisted 
devastation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  in- 
vaded, as  well  as  his  successful  retreat,  rave 
'fresh  spirits  to  his  followers,  and  made  uiem 
return  with  better  hopes  to  defend  their  own 
country,  which  was  now  threatened  with  in- 
vasion^ 

The  Thebans,  though  they  had  no  longer  any 
•occasion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult, 
were  determined,'  by  many  powerful  motives, 
to  employ  the  vast  preparations  which  they  had 
<M>lIected.  Their  particular  resentment  against 
Sparta  was  heightened  by  the  general  voice  of 
their  allies,  who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  which,  perhaps,  might  never  return, 
utterly  to  destroy  a  people  who  neither  could 
enjoy  tranquilUty,  nor  allow  their  neighbours  to 
enjoy  it  The  inhabitants  of  Carya^  and  of 
several  other  towns  in  Laconia,  declared  their 
resolution  to  revolt  from  Sparta,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  enter  their  boundaries.  In  a 
council  of  war  summoned  by  the  Theban  gene- 
rals, it  was  therefore  determined  to  march 
without  farther  delay  into  the  LacedcBmonian 
territories,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  take,  possession  of  the  capital. 

That  this  resolution  might  be  executed  with 
the  greater  celerity  and  effect,  the  army  was 
thrown  into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate 
roads,  to  break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join 
forces  at  Sellasia,  and  th^ce  to  march  in  one 
body  to  Sparta.  The  BceotianSf  Elians,  and 
Argives  penetrated,  without  opposition,  by  the 


7  The  nunberi  differ  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  tL  Paaton. 
B«otic«  Diodoraa,  1.  xv.  and  Pint,  in  Pelopid. 

8  Xonopb.  p.  606. 

9  Tbey  ftt  first  opposed  the  eagemen  of  the  Arqadiant, 
EliaoiL  and  Argives,  for  invading  Laconia,  considering  en 

*m&trrmv»t  ivo^i^oif  twt  T»if  wirftvtfmrnrvtf,  **Tbat 
it  would  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  a  coootrr  defended 
1>7  the  natural  strength  of  its  frontier,  or  by  vigiUsAgac- 
fttooa."    Xenoph.  p.  607. 


particolar  routes  which  had  been  assigned  them. 
But  when  the  Arcadians,  who  formed  the 
fourth  divisien  of  the  army,  attempted  to  tra- 
verse the  district  Sciritis,  the  brave  Ischilas, 
who  guarded  that  important  pass,  determined 
to  repel  them,  or  to  perish.  The  example  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopyle  kindled  a  generous 
enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  this  gallant  Spartan. 
The  number  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sure 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  all 
those  to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious 
to  share  it.  He  even  commanded  the  youth  to 
leave  his  camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming 
their  lives  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  so  des- 
perate an  enterprise.  He,  with  the  old  soldiers 
who  followed  him,  chose  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  meet  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  their 
country.  But  their  lives  were  sold  dearly. 
The  action  was  long  doubtful :  the  loss  of  the 
Arcadians  great ;  nor  did  the  battle  cease  till 
the  last  of  the  Spartans  had  perished. 'o 

The  confederates  having  soon  after  assembled 
at  Sellasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched 
forward  to  Sparta,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  During  five  hundred  years  La- 
conia had  not  experienced  a  similar  calamity. 
The  guards  who  defended  the  city  were  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  women  were  terrified 
by  the  smoke  and  tumult  raised  by  the  invaders ; 
a  spectacle,  concerning  which  it  had  been  their 
usual  boast,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian 
females,  had  never  beheld  it  in  their  native  land* 
Alarmed  by  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  which  they  were  sensible  of  their  own 
inability  to  repel,  the  Spartans  embraced  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  giving  arms  to  their  pea-  ' 
sants  and  slaves,  whom  they  commonly  treated, 
which  such  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Not  less  than 
six  thousand  of  these  unhappy  men  were  en- 
gaged, by  threats  or  promises,  to  undeirtake  the 
reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom 
they  detested.  Their  formidable  numbers  in- 
creased the  general  panic,  which  had  seized  the 
magistrates  and  citizens,  and  which  did  not 
finidly  cease  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  body 
of  men  from  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
Fallen^;  cities  which,  though  they  had  ever 
opposed  the  despotism,  were  unwilling  to  permit 
the  destruction  of  Sparta. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  re- 
moved the  consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but 
made  them  pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths 
of  despondency  to  the  joys  of  success.  The 
kings  and  magistrates  could  scarcely  restrain 
their  impetuosity  from  rushing  into  the  field : 
and  this  martial  enthusiasm,  guided  by  the  con- 
summate prudence  of  Agesilaus,  enabled  them 
to  repel  the  first  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
convince  them  that  every  succeeding  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  city,  must  be  attended 
with  such  'fatigue,  and  danger,  and  loss  of  men, 
as  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  success  of 
that  enterprise.  The  conduct  of  Agesilaus, 
during  this  critical  emergency,  has  been  highly 


10  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  607,  et  Diodor.  I.  it.  p.  376.  The 
former  indeed  adds  ■•  Mn  "^^t  m/t^tyt^ninf  fi$^vyt.  "XJn- 
less,  perhaps,  eomt  om  escaped  unknown  through  the 
enemy.** 
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extolled  by  all  writen,i  and  never  beyond  it« 
merit.  By  a  well-coBtrived  ambaah  in  the 
temple  of  the  Tyndaridi?,^  he  defeated  the 
deeigns  of  the  assailants :  by  very  uncomnum 
presence  of  mind,*  he  quelled  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection; and,  while,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
he  overcame  the  united  efforts^  of  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies,  he  negotiated  the  most  power- 
fbl  aasistiuice  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
Athenians  had  declared  their  resolution  to  re- 
new and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, 
which,  though  it  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet 
secured  the  tranquilUty  of  Greece,  and  prevent- 
ed the  weakness  of  any  one  repuUic  from  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  another.  But 
notwithstanding  this  declaration,  which  was 
uniTersally  i^pproved  by  their  neighbours,  they 
had,  either  from  resentment  or  from  policy, 
remained  above  two  years  spectators  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Lacedemonian,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Theban  league.  Whatever  uneasiness  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their 
new  rival,  was  sufficiently  balanced  by  the  decay 
and  downfall  of  Hheir  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy.  But  though,  doubtless,  they  ardently 
desired  the  ruin  of  the  Spartan  power,  they 
could  not  sincerely  approve  the  cruel  destruction 
of  their  persons,  and  of  their  city.  When  in- 
formed of  the  terrible  devastation  of  Laconia, 
they  naturally  felt  a  return  of  compassion  for 
a  people  whose  exploits,  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  had  done  such  signal  honour  to  the 
Grecian  name. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior 
mind  had  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the 
distress  of  his  country,  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many 
motives  of  action,  which  seldom  operate  amidst 
the  cold  lifeless  politics  of  modem  times. 
They  took  notice  that  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cediemonians  had  oflen  mutually  assisted  each 
other  in  seasons  of  distress,  anci  that  the  most 
glorious  era  of  their  story  was  that  in  which 
the  two  republics  had  united  their  councils  and 
measures  against  a  common  enemy.  That 
when  the  spirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had 
unhappily  divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians 
were  exposed  to  the  calajnities  of  a  long  and 
unfortunate  iKrar,  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  humanity  of  Sparta  against  the  implacable 
rage  of  the  Thebans,  who  wished  to  demolish 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  to  reduce  its  territory 
to  the  barren  solitude  of  the  Crissean  plain. 
That  by  the  moderation  of  Sparta,  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  only  been  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  foreigrn  enemies,  but  delivered  from, 
the  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  ty- 

1  XoDoph.  «t  PtuL  in  Agailao.  Diodoroi,  1.  zr.  et 
PauMnias  L&cod. 

3  (7aator  aod  Pollnz,  so  called  from  their  mother  Tjn- 
daria,  or  Leda. 

3  The  mutineeri  had  entered  into  a  eonapiracT  to  aeize 
an  important  po«t  in  the  city.  A^ilans  obaerved  them  ai 
they  marched  thither,  and  immediately  auspeeting  their  de- 
al^, called  out.  that  they  had  miitaken  hia  orders ;  adding 
bM  Rieaninf  to  be,  that  they  chonld  acparate  into  diflbraot 
divisions,  and  repair  to  the  several  posts  which  be  named. 
The  oonspiratofs  naturally  concluded  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  their  purpose,  and  separating,  as  ho  commanded,  could 
never  afterwards  find  an  opportonity  to  unite  in  such  nnm- 
ben  as  rendered  tbcm  daogeroas. 


ranny  of  the  Pisistratidas.  The  merit  of  these 
services  deserved  the  reward  of  gratitude ;  the 
hereditary  renown  of  Athens  urged  her  to  pro- 
tect the  miserable ;  and  justice  demanded  that 
she  shotUd  assert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions 
of  a  recent  treaty,  which  she  herself  had  pro- 
posed, and  which  tlie  Thebans,  aHer  accepting, 
had  so  manifestly  violated. 

A  loud  and  discordant  murmur  ran  through 
the  assembly.  Some  approved  the  demand, 
others  observed  that  the  Spartans  changed  their 
language  with  their  fortune ;  that  they  had  for- 
merly, and  probably  would  again,  whenever 
they  became  powerful,  assume  a  very  diiferent 
tone,  and,  instead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises, 
display  in  its  native  force,  their  inveterate  en- 
mity to  Athens.  That  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
could  not  entitle  them  to  any  assistance,  since 
they  themselves  had  begun  the  war  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Arcadia ;  a  war  undertaken  from  the 
imjust  motive  of  supporting  the  tyrannical 
usurpation  of  the  nobles  of  Tegea  over  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Together  with  the  Lacedsmonian  ambassa- 
dors, had  'come  those  of  Corinth  and  Phlius, 
cities  eminentiy  distinguished  by  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  their  ancient  confederate  and  protec- 
tor. Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  observing  what 
turn  the  debate  was  likely  to  take,  stood  up  and 
sajd,  ^  Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  Athenians! 
who  are  the  aggressors,  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  our  state  would  remove  the  difficulty. 
Since  the  renovation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
the  Corinthians,  surely,  have  not  committed 
hostilities  against  any  power  in  Greece.  Tet 
the  Thebans  have  entered  our  territory,  cut 
down  our  trees,  burned  our  houses,  plundered 
our  cattie  and  efiects.  How,  then,  can  you  re- 
fuse your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been  so 
manifbstiy  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  to  which,  at  your  express  desire,  they 
acceded  and  swore.'"  The  assembly  loudly 
approved  the  discourse  of  Cleiteles,  which  was 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  arguments  and 
eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Phliasian. 

**It  is  manifest,  I  think,  to  all  of  you, 
Athenians!  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed, 
Athens  must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hostility 
of  Thebes,  since  that  city  alone  would  then 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  ambition.  The  cause 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore  is,  in  fact, 
your  own.  Ton  must  embrace  it  with  ardour, 
as  the  last  opportunity  which  the  gods  perhaps 
will  afford  you,  of  defending  the  general  free- 
dom at  the  head  of  your  allies,  and  of  preventing 
the  dangerous  domination  of  the  Thebans ;  the 
effects  of  which,  you,  who  are  their  neighbours, 
would  feel  with  pectiliar  severity.  By  taking 
this  resolution,  which  is  equally  generous  and 
salutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit,  not 
only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  were 
ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambi- 
tious of  honest  fame,  but  also  with  us  their  allies, 
who,  since  we  have  continued  faithful  to  our 
friends  in  their  adversity,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  ingratitude  to  our  prospeious  benefactors.  I 
have  heard  with  admiration  how,  in  ancient 
times,  the  injured  and  afflicted  always  had 
recourse  to  Athens,  and  were  never  disappointed 
of  relief.    I  now  no  longer  hear,  but  see,  the 
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Lacedsmonians,  with  their  faithful  allies,  soli- 
citing your  protection  against  the  Thebans, 
-whose  iinrelenting  cruelty  could  not  persuade 
Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her  resentment  and  of 
her  power,  to  desolate  your  country,  and  to  re- 
duce you  into  servitude.  Your  ancestors  ac- 
quired just  renown  by  saving  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Argives,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes 
denied  the  sacred  rights  of  burial.^  How  much 
^eater  renown  will  redound  to  you,  when  the 
Lacedosmonians,  by  your  generous  assistance,' 
shall  be  saved  from  death.  It  was  deemed  me- 
ritorious in  them  to  have  defended  the  children 
of  Hercules  against  the  unnatural  persecution 
of  Eurystheus ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  glorious 
for  you  to  have  defended  not  only  the  descend- 
ants of  that  hero,  the  hereditary  kings  of  Lace- 
ds&mon,  but,  along  with  them,  the  senate,  the 
magistrates,  the  people ;  in  one  word,  to  have 
delivered  the  whole  nation  from  a  danger  dread- 
ful in  itself,  and  otherwise  inevitable.  During 
the  prosperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  prevented  your  destruction  by  a.decree, 
which  displayed  their  humanity,  without  expos- 
ing their  safety.  You  are  called  to  defend  the 
Lacedcemonians,  not  by  inactive  decreeil,  but  by 
arms  and  courage.  Arm,  then,  in  their  behalf; 
and,  forgetful  of  recent  animosities,  repay  the 
important  services  which,  in  the  Barbarian  war, 
the  valour  of  Sparta  rendered,  to  Athens  and  to 
all  Greece.'* 

The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
persuasive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they 
refused  to  hear  any  thing  in  oppositon  to  it, 
and  determined,  almost  unanimously,  to  take 
the  field.  Iphicrates  was  named  general ;  twelve 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his 
standard;  the  sacrifices  were  propitious;  the 
troops-  took  a  short  repast ;  and  such  was  their 
ardour  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  many  of  them 
marched  forth  without  waiting  the  orders  of 
their  commander.^ 

Epaminondas,  mean  while,  had  committed 
dreadful  devastation  in  Laconia.  His  repulse 
from  the  capital  had  exasperated  his  hostilities 
against  the  country.  He  had  desolated  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  Eurotas,  which  were  thick 
planted  with  houses,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  known  to  the  austere  sim- 
plicity of  Sparta.  He  had  assaulted  Helos  and 
Gythium ;  aiid,  traversing  the  whole  province^ 
hiid  destroyed  the  villages  by  fire,  and  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sword.  Even  these  terrible 
ravages  did  not  satisfy  his  resentment; -he  de- 
termmed,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  should 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of 
years  might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  em- 
ployed an  expedient!  which,  even  afler  he 
might  evacuate  their  country,  must  leave  the 
Lacedffimonians  exposed  to  the  rage  of  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

^,  We  have  had  occasion  to  relate 

V.V  ?*?•        the  various  fortunes  of  the  Messe- 

A*  r  "tfiO    "**"*•    A^o"*  ihroB  centuries  bc- 
•  ^*  **^'  fore  the  period  now  under  review, 


4  See  p.  17.  The  feeti  alladed  to  m  the  text  nre  related 
ia  all  the  panefyrics  of  Atbeu,  by  Plato,  Lyiias,  bocratca, 
and  Thucydidea. 

5  This  w]iolo  traosaciion  is  explained  io  Xeooph.  p.  609 
— C13. 


their  city  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans; 
their  territory  had  been  seized,  and  divided 
among  that  people;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  been  reduced  into  servitude,  and  compelled 
to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  cruel  masters;  or  dispersed  in  miserable 
banishnient,  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily« 
AAer  two  centuries  of  humiliation  and  cala- 
mity, the  humanity,  or  perhaps  the  policy  of 
Athens,  took  compassion  on  this  unfortunate 
race,  and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Nau* 
pactus,  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cepha* 
lenia.  The  Messenians  displayed  their  grati- 
tude by  important  services  during  the  Pelopoxi- 
nesian  war ;  but  their  most  vigorous  exertions 
could  not  long  retard  the  declining  fortune  of 
Athens.  The  event  of  that  war  rendered  Sparta, 
the  arbiter  of  Greece;  and  the  Messenianv 
were  the  first  objects  of  her  memorable  tyranny, 
being  universally,  enslaved,  banished,  or  put  to 
death.'  It  is  probable  that  the  scattered  re* 
mains  of  this  miserable  community  would  flock 
from  every  quarter  to  the  standard  of  Epami^ 
nondas,  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate 
the  unrelenting  persecution  of  a  people,  who 
now  suffered  the  calamities  which  they  had  so 
often  inflicted.  But  the  general  voice  of  his* 
tory  ascribes  to  Epaminondas  the  merit  of 
assembling  the  Messenians.^^  It  is  certain,  that 
he  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  their  territory;  an  act  of  generous  compas- 
sion which  inflicted  a  most  unexpected  and 
cruel  punishment  on  the  Spartans,  who  beheld 
the  ashes  of  a  nation,  which  they  had  twice 
endeavoured  to  extinguish,  revive  and  flourish 
in  their  neighbourhood;  continually  increase 
by  the  accession  of  Spartan  subjects  and  slaves ;. 
and,  encouraged  by  a  Theban  garrison,  and 
their  own  inveterate  hostility,  watch  every 
favourable  occasion  to  exert  the  full  power  of 
their  vengeance.^ 

Epaminondas  had  accomplished  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  army  com- 
manded by  Ipbicrates.  That  illustrious  gene- 
ral had  allowed  the  ardour  of  his  troops  to 
evaporate,  by  pursuing  a  conduct  which  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  explain^ 
but  which  the  military  historian^  condemns,  as 
highly  unworthy  of  his  former  renown.  When 
celerity  was  of  the*  utmost  importance,  he 
wasted  several  precious  days  at  Corinth,  with- 
out any  necessity,  or  even  pretence,  for  this 
unseasonable  delay.  His  soldiers  loudly  de- 
manded to  meet  the  enemy,  or  even  to  assault 
the  walls  of  Argos,  the  strongest  and  most 
populous  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  not  inferior 
to  Thebes  itself  in  active  animosity  against  their 
.common  foe.  Iphicrates,  however,  embraced 
none  of  those  measures,  but  led  his  army  to- 
wards Arcadia;  expecting,  perhaps,  what  actu- 
ally happened,  that  the  news  of  his  arrival 
there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  hostile 
invader.  * 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  Epami- 
nondas feared  the  issue  of  an  engagement  with 


8  Pliuarch.  in  Pelopid.    Diodor.  1,  xr.  p.  481.    Pausan. 
Hewcn.  p.  265. 
7  Diodor.  1.  XV.  c.  10. 
B  Xcnoph.  1.  vi.  versus  fincis. 
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the  AtheniAn^.  But  be  was  justly  alarmed 
with  the  interest  which  even  that  people  had 
taken  in  the  danger  of  Sparta.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  which  they,  the  rivals  and 
enemies  of  the  injured^  discovered  on  this  occa- 
sion, taught  him  what  sentiments  hie  conduct 
must  excite  in  more  impartial  states,  should  he 
persist  in  his  original  plan,  destroy  the  Lacede- 
monian capital,  aiid,  as  the  orator  Leptines  ex- 
pressed it,  "pluck  out  an  eye  of  Greece."* 
Many  concurring  causes  tended  also  to  accele- 
rate his  departure.  The  Arcadians  were  called 
home  to  defend  their  houses  and  fiunilies.  The 
Elians  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  secure 
their  booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.  Even 
the  Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition 
which  had  consumed  several  winter  months,  a 
season  in  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
keep  the  field.  Provisions  likewise  grew  scarce; 
and  Epaminondas,  pressed  by  difficultly  on 
every  side,  prepared  to  evacuate  the  Laei^diB- 
monian  territories;  but  not  (in  the"  wo'fds  of 
Xenophon)  until  ^ every  thing  of 'y&l&e.had 
^  been  consumed  or  plundered,  poured  out,  or 
burned  down."' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  left  La- 
conia,  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from 
the  country  which  they  had  invaded.  The  two 
armies  filed  ofi*,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  cities  by  separate 
roads,  without  anv  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  each  other.  Iphicrates  was  blamed 
fbr  allowing  an  enemy,  heavy  with  plunder, 
and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  winter's 
campaign,  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
were  accused  and  tried  before  the  Theban  as- 
sembly, for  protracting  the  term  of  their  com- 
mand beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
former  discovered  less  courage  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring 
character.  He,  who  had  never  feared  the 
sword  of  an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  angry  voice 
of  his  insolent  accusers.  But  Epaminondas 
displayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  superiority  of 
philosophical  firmness,  seated  in  the  mind,  to 
that  constitutional  courage  which  is  the  result 
of  blood  and  spirits.  The  latter  is  sufficient  for 
a  day  of  battle;  but  the  former  alone  can  yield 
support  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Instead  of  observing  the  formality  of  a  regu- 
lar defence,  the  illustrious  Theban  undertook 
the  invidious  task  of  pronouncing  his  own  pane- 
gyric. >  After,  relating  his  exploits,  without 
amplification,  and  without  diminution,  he  con- 
cluded by  observing,  "that  he  could  submit  to 
death  without  reluctance,  secure  of  immortal 
fame,  earned  in  the  service  of  his  country.'' 
The  seditious  demagogues  were  awed  by  his 
magnanimity;  the  anger  of  the  assembly  against 
himself  and  his  colleague  dissolved  in  admira- 
tion ;  and  Epaminoiidas  was  conducted  from 
the  tribunal  with  as  muc|^  glory  as  from  the 
field  of  Leuctra. 

From  the  invasion  of  Laconia  to  the  genera] 
engagement  at  Mantinea,  there   elapsed  six 


1  AristoL  Rhetor.  I  Hi.  c  10. 

S  XsDoph.  p.  AIS. 

3  FlsU  demi  Lsudk,  p.  54% 


years  of  indecisive  war  and  tumultaoas  activity; 
battles  lost  and  gained,  conquests  made  and 
abandoned,   alliances  concluded  and  broken; 
treaties  of  peace  proposed,  accepted,  and  vio- 
lated, by  those  who  felt  the  unhappy  effects  of 
dissensions  which  their  rancorous   animosity 
was  unwilling  to  terminate.    In  examining  the 
history  of  this  period,  we  may  perceive  the  same 
confusion  in  the  relation,  which  appears  at  first 
sight  to  have  been  in  the  events  themselves.  It 
18  neoessary,  however,  to  reduce  them  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  narrative.    In  important  con- 
cerns, numerous  bodies  of  men,  however  they 
may  act  without  effect,  eannot  be  supposed  to 
act  entirely  without  design :  their  motives,  un- 
steady ancf  capricious  as  they  often  are,  fbim 
the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  bosineas  of 
the  historian  to  investigate  and  to  follow;  since 
it  is  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transactions 
which  he  describes,  should  afford  either  real  in- 
struclion,  or  any  rational  entertainment 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedemo- 
nihuBy  with  the  few  allies  who  still  adhered  tor 
their  cause,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
Ol^mo  ^^  order  to  strengthen  the  bands  of 
•  .-r ' .  ^* '  amity  and  union  with  that  republic 
A  'c  368  ^^  conference  held  for  that  pur- 
*  pose,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans 
were  either  verv  deeply  affected  by  the  recent 
obligations  conrarred  on  them,  or  that  they  very 
earnestly  desired  the  continuance  of  similar 
favours.  They  acknowledged  that  the  expe- 
rience, the  bravery,  the  naval  victories  and  for^ 
tune  of  Athens,  justly  entitled  her  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Grecian  seas;  and  when  this 
concession,  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
with  such  disdain,  could  not  satisfy  the  more 
patriotic,  or  rathel'  the  less  generous,  members 
of  the  assembly,  they  condescended  to  grant 
another  acknowledgment  still  more  inconsis" 
tent  with  the  pride  of  their  hereditary  preten- 
sions; that  in  such  military  expeditions  as  were 
undertaken  by  the  joint  forces  of  both  republics, 
the  command  should  be  equal  and  alternate ; 
so  that  an  army  of  Lacedemonians  (a  thing 
hitherto  unexampled)  would  be  commanded 
during  half  the  campaign  by  Athenian  generals. 
Patrodes  the  Phliasian,  whose  eloquence  and 
address  had  been  distinguished  in  the  former 
negotiation,  was  not  less  active  in  the  present; 
chiefly  by  his  intervention,  matters  were  finally 
adjusted;  an  alliance  of  the  most  intimate  kind 
was  concluded  between  the  two  republics;  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  generous  Phliasian,  the 
Spartans  obtained  this  important  advantage, 
without  the  disgrace  of  many  inefiectual  over- 
tures, or  the  mortification  of  long  supplicatory 
speeches,  which  they  deemed  of  all  things  the 
most  grievous.4 

The  Spartan  negotiations,  so  fortunate  in 
Atliens,  were  equally  successful  with  Dionyaius 
Urant  of  Sicily,  and  Artsxe^es  king  of  Persia. 
The  former,  himself  a  Dorian,  naturally  la- 
mented the  humifiation  and  distress  of  a  peopIe« 
who,  during  seven  hundred  yeart,  had  formed 
the  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  Do- 
rian race;  and  the  latter  pursued  his  ordinary 
system  of  politics,  of  assisting  the  weaker  pailyr 

—  ■  I  II         ■    —  I  III .  rf      ■       ■ » 

4  Xesoph.  p.  tn-^K, 
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in  order  to  balance  the  contendlngr  powers,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  hostiiities  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedfemonians  gained  strength 
by  these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took 
the  field.  The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign 
by  entering  the  territory  of  Fallen^,  an  Achasan 
republic,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  the  villages  burn- 
ed, the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lace- 
demonians, pat  to  the  sword.  Soon  aiter  this 
SQCcesB,  the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the 
Elians  and  Argives.  Epaminondas  likewise 
marched  southward  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans, 
their  foot  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  and 
their  cavalry  to  five  hundred.  Before  he  reach- 
ed the  Isthmus,  the  L&oediBmonians  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  Sicilian 
troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty  with  Diony- , 
sius;  and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  field, 
under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  actually  the 
most  respected,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  bf 
their  generals.  It  wAs  naturally  the  object  of 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders,  to-  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  his 
southern  iJUes.  For  this  purpose  they  strongly 
guarded,  and  even  fortified  the  Isthmus;  an 
Apedient  which  had  not  been  put  in  practice 
since  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thebans, 
however,  broke  through,  took  Sicyon,  and  as- 
saulted Corinth.  But  Chabrias,  who  happen- 
ed at  this  time  to  enjoy  the  alternate  command, 
repulsed  them  with  such  loss,  that  Epaminon- 
das judged  proper  to  retire  homeward;  on 
which  account  he  was  blamed  and  disgraced 
by  his  countrymen,  who,  insolent  with  pros- 
perity, thought  themselves  entitled  always  to 
conquer. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Thebans,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  real 
cause,*  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among 
their  confederates,  particularly  the  Arcadians. 
This  simple,  but  warlike  people,  had  obtained 
distinguished  honour  in  several  recent  expedi- 
tions. They  were  usually  conducted  by  the 
Mantimean  Lycomedes,  a  man  gallant  in  enter- 
prise and  persevering  in  execution ;  rich,  noble, 
eloquent,  generous,  and  affable.  Under  a  com- 
mander equally  respected  and  beloved,  the  Ar- 
cadians found  nothing  too  arduous  for  their 
courage.  In  regular  engagements,  they  com- 
monly proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought. 
But  their  principal  merit  was  displayed  in  am- 
bushes and  surprise,  and  all  the  dangerous  stra- 
tagems of  desultory  war.  When  a  favourable 
occasion  summoned  their  activity,  neither  length 
of  way,  nor  difiicult  mountains,  nor  storms, 
nor  darkness,  could  interrupt  their  course,  or 
prevent  their  unexpected  assault.^  Unassisted 
and  alone,  they  had  oflten  defeated  superior 
strength  and  numbers ;  and  when,  together  with 
their  Peloponnesian  allies,  they  served  under 
the  Theban  standard,  their  prowess  had  been 
acknowledged  and  admired  by  the  united  army. 

The  repulse  and  retreat  of  Epaminondas  gave 

5  The  Theban  demagojruefl,  as  we  learn  from  Diodoroa 
and  Plutarch,  accuied  fipaminondaa  of  treacherooa  cor- 
reipondenee  with  the  enemy,  or  at  leaat  of  aecr^tly  favour- 
ing their  cauaa ;  but  this  i«  altogether  improbable. 

6  Vid.  Xenoph.  618,  et  seq. 
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relief  and  splendour  to  the  recent  glory  of  Ar* 
cadia,  and  inspired  Lycomedes  with  an  ambi- 
tion w^hich  he  easily  communicated  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  told  them,  ^  That  they  were  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and  surely 
not  the  least  warlike  community  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  that  they  had  hitherto  neglected  to 
profit  of  the  advantages  which  they  possessed. 
In  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years, 
they  had  joined  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
whom  they  had  raised  to  an  authority,  of 
which  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Greece,  felt  the  intolerable  oppression.  That 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the  Thebans^ 
who,  by  their  assistance  chiefly,  had  attained  a 
very  alarming  degree  of  power,  which  they 
occasionally  exerted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their 
own  convenience,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  confederates.  If  this 
power  should  be  increased,  might  not  the  yoke 
of  Thebes  become  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta  ? 
It  was  time  for  the  Arcadians  to  know  their 
b^ivn  worth ;  to  disdain  following  the  standard 
of  any  foreign  state ;  and  not  only  to  vindicate 
their  freedom,  but  to  claim  their  just  pre-emi-> 
nence."  The  assembly  applauded  the  raanly^ 
resolution  of  Lycomedes;  and,  in  order  to  ren-> 
der  it  effectual,  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  such  places  as  they  had  taken  from  the  La- 
cedsmonians  or  their  allies  in  Elis  and  Achaia, 
and  to  complete  their  conquests  in  these  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Peloponnesus. 
Qi  For  several  months  they  met  with 

■■f^*  little  interruption  in  this  design, 
a!  C  367  ^®  Spartans,  after  the  departure 
'  of  their  auxiliaries,  not  venturing 
to  take  the  field  u&til  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
suing year,  when  they  received  a  new  supply 
of  troops  from  Dionysius,  and  both  troops^  and 
money  from  Artaxerxes.  The  Theban  arms 
were  actually  employed  in  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
oedon,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
relate ;  so  that  every  circumstance  conspired  to 
hasten  the  march  of  Agesilaus  and  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians.  But  the  infirmities  incident  to  old 
age  made  him  decline  the  command,  which  was 
entrusted  to  his  son  Archidamus ;  his  c611eague 
Agesipolis  not  possessing  great  abilities  either 
for  war  or  government. 

The  rapid  success  of  Archidamus,  who  seem* 
ed  destined  to  restore  the  declining  fortune  of 
Sparta,  justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  people.  He  expelled  the  hostile 
ganrisons  from  the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia^ 
stormed  Caryas,  and  put  the  rebellious  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  hastened 
to  Arcadia,  laid  waste  the  southern  frontier  of 
that  province,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  po- 
pulous city  of  Parrhasia,  when  the  united 
strength  of  the  Arcadians,  commanded  by  Ly- 
comedes, and  reinforced  by  the  Argives,  ap* 
preached  to  its  relief.  Their  arrival  made  Ar« 
chidamus  withdraw  to  the  hills  that  overhang  the 
obscure  village  of  Midea.  While  he  encamped 
there,  Cissidas,  who  commanded  the  Sicilians, 
declared  that  the  time  limited  for  his  absence 


7  Xenophon*8   expnwrion   i«  lively;.  »«<   a«ovov  mvi^m 
qytouvTic,  "  thinking  him  the  only  man."    L.  vii.  p.  018. 

8  These  were  not  Pemiani,  but  |i»>»o(,  "  Greek  merce- 
naries." Xenoph.  1.  tiL  p.  619. 
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was  expired,  and,  withoat  waiting  an  answer, 
ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  their  baggage,  and 
to  march  towards  Laconta.-  But  the  nearest 
passage  into  that  country  had  been  seized  by 
the  Meesenians.  In  this  difficulty  Cissidas  ap- 
plied to  Archidamus,  who  hastened  to  his  de- 
fence. The  An^dians  and  Argives  at  the  same 
time  decamped.  The  hostile  armies  encounter- 
ed near  the  joining  of  the  two  roads  which  lod 
towards  Sparta  from  Midea  and  Eutresios.  As 
soon  as  Archidamus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared 
for  an  engagement,  he  commanded  the  Spar- 
tans to  form,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
vance, addressed  them  as  follows :  **•  Fellow 
citizens  and  friends !  if  we  are  still  brave,  we 
may  look  forward  with  confidence ;  we  may 
yet  retrieve  our  afiaiis,  and  deliver  down  the 
republic  to  posterity  as  we  received  it  from  our 
ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then,  by  one  glorious 
effort,  to  recover  our  hereditary  renown ;  and 
let  us  cease  being  the  reproach  (instead  of  what 
the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence) of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families, 
and  our  country." 

While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
though  the  day  was  dear  and  serene.  The  sol- 
dittrs,  roused  by  the  noise,  looked  towards  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a 
consecratod  grove  at  no  great  distance,  an  altar 
and  statuo  of  Hercules,  the  great  progenitor  of 
Archidamus  and  the  Spartan  kings.  Animated 
by  the  wonderful  concurrence  of  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  they  were  transported  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  valour,* and  impetuously  rushed 
against  their  opponents,  in  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  enemy,  who  thought  they  had 
to  do  with  a  vanquished  and  spiritless  people, 
w'ere  astonished  at  their  mien  and  aspect  as 
thev  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  few  who 
waited  their  approach,  were  totally  destroyed ; 
many  thousands  peridied  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is 
said  by  ancient  historians,'  that  the  Spartans 
lost  not  a  man.  Archidamus  erected  a  trophy, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sparta.    The 

Seople  were  assembled,  when  he  communicated 
is  extraordinary  intelligence.  The  aged  Age- 
silaus  shed  tears  of  joy.  The  ephori  uid  sena- 
tors sympathised  with  the  emotions  of  their 
king.  The  patriotic  weakness  was  communi- 
cated from  breast  to  breast ;  the  amiable  con- 
tagion spread ;  the  sternest  members  of  this 
numerous  assembly  dissolved  in  softness,  and 
melted  in  sensibility. ^ 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  this  victory,  by  a  considerable 
reinforcement  which  the  Arcadians  soon  after- 
wards received  from  Thebes.  By  the  assistance 
of  these  troops,  the  Menalians  and  Parrhasians, 
who,  from  their  situation  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Arcadia,  were  most  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy,  found  means  to  exe- 
cute a  design  said  to  have  been  formerly  sug- 
gested by  Epaminondas.  They  abandoned 
twentv  straggling  and  defenceless  villages;  and 
choosmg  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
centre  of  their  territory,  erected  a  fortress  there. 


1  Xeaoph. ).  ▼ii.  p.  690.  Diodor.  ot  Plat,  ubi  nipra. 

2  Xenoph.  ibid.  Heobaorres,  out»  xoivov  n  «(«  x«if» 
SHI  xvirii,  ^«Mfwa  i9-Tt¥,  *(So  eominoa  are  toan  to  joy 
aud  •orrow." 


which  they  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall. 
The  benefit  of  security  attracted  new  inhabit- 
ante ;  the  walls  were  extended ;  the  place  ac- 
quired the  magnificent  name  of  Megalopolis,' 
the  last  city  built  by  the  Greeks,  while  thej 
preserved  the  dignity  of  independent  govern- 
ment.^ 

The  temporary  success  of  the  Spartans  un- 
der Archidamus,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  valour  of  that  commander,  was  principally 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, at  a  very  critical  junctare,  the  numerous 
army  of  Thebes,  which  was  at  that  time  called 
norUiward,  in  order  to  take  an  important  and 
honourable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Macedon  and 
Thesealy.  Since  the  atrocious  murder  of  the 
heroic  Jason,  the  latter  kingdom  had  been  af- 
flicted by  a  continued  train  of  crimes  and  dis- 
orders. Just  gratitude  and  respect  towards  the 
memory  of  their  generous  and  warlike  chief, 
engaged  the  ThesMlians  to  perpetuate  the  ho- 
nours of  his  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brothers  Polydore  and  Folyphron ;  of  whom 
the  latter,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  restraint 
of  a  limited,  much  less  of  a  divided  rule,  at- 
tained, by  the  assassination  of  his  colleague, 
the  sole  dominion  of  Thessaly.  His  stem 
despotism  was  abolished  by  the  hand  of.  Alex- 
ander, who  avenged  the  blood  of  his  kinsman^ 
Polydore,  the  only  meritorious  action  of  his 
life.  For  Alexander  (as  his  character  is  re- 
presented to  us)  exceeded  the  cruelties  of  Fo- 
lyphron, and  of  all  the  detested  tyrante  that 
have  ever  been  condemned  to  the  infancy  of 
history.  The  Thessalians  were  delivered  &om 
such  a  monster  bv  the  domestic  conspiracy  of 
his  wife  Theb^,  tne  daughter  of  Jason,  and  her 
brothers  Tisiphonus,Pitholaus,and  Lycophron; 
who  governed  with  precarious  sway,  till  the 
power  and  address  of  Philip  destroyed  their 
usurpation,  and  rendered  their  distracted  coun- 
try, which  seemed  incapable  of  freedom,  a 
province  of  Macedonia.  Such,  in  few  words, 
were  the  revolutions  of  Thessaly;  but  the 
bloody  reign  of  Alexander  demands  more  par- 
ticular attention,  being  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral revolutions  of  Greece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with 
some  distrust,  the  accounte  transmitted  by  an- 
cient republicans  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
tyrants.^  The  popular  histories  of  Alexander 
remind  us  of  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  Busi- 
ris  or  Pygmaliop.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  thd  tyrant  of  Thessaly  was  cruel  to  his 
subjects,  perfidious  to  his  allies,  implacable  to 
his  enemies,  a  robber  by  land,  and  a  pirate  at 
sea:^  but  that  it  was  his  usual  diversion  to 
bury  mem  alive,  to  enclose  them  in  the  skins  of 


3  »» The  griftat  city." 

4  I  have  melted  tofrether  Pauaaniaa  in  B<eotie.  and  Dio 
doras,  I.  XT.  p.  384.  but  followed  the  chroDology  of  the  latter 

5  Hia  brother,  uocle,  or  father,  according  to  dijierait  au 
thora. 

6  The  aeeeptation  of  the  word  tvrant  in  Greek  hiatorj 
ii  well  known.  The  Greeks  called  tv^hw*!,  ^tyrants," 
those  wlio  bad  acquired  aovorei^tv  in  stales  formerly  re- 
publican. Thessaly,  Sicily,  Corinta,  &c.  were  fOTerned, 
not  by  /B3»rix«i(,  but  Tv^awei,  "  not  by  kings,  but  tyrants; 
whereas  Macedonia,  which  had  never  bofwi  subject  to  any 
species  of  popular  goveramont,  was  ruled,  not  by  rv(«»r«i, 
but  iSao-ixiif  "not by  tyrants,  but  kings.'* 

7  Theao  are  the  works  of  Xenophon,  p.  60L 
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wild  beasts,  lui  a  prey  to  ravenous  dogs,  to  mu- 
tilate and  torture  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parent8,s  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
his  shedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  safierings 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Troades.9  It  is  true,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  to  have  left  the  theatre  with  confusion ; 
but  what  could  have  engaged  a  monster,  such 
as  Alexander  is  described,  to  listen  to  the  pa- 
thetic strains  of  the  tender  Euripides  ?  What 
pleasure,  or  what  pain,  could  a  tyger,  thirsting 
for  human  blood,  receive  from  such  an  enter- 
tainment? Although  we  abstract  from  his  stoty 
many  incredible  fictions,  Alexander  might  well 
deserve  the  resentment  of  the  ThessaMans.  His 
injured  subjects  took  arms,  and  solicited  the 
protection  of  Thebes,  whose  justice  or  ambi- 
tion readily  embraced  their  cause.  As  Epami- 
nondas  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  Their  arrival 
struck  terror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the 
tyrant,  who,  without  daring  to  trust  his  defence 
to  the  numerous  guards  and  mercenaries  by 
whom  his  usurpation  was  supported,  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  Theban  generals,  submit- 
ting to  the  most  humiliating  conditions  which 
their  wisdom  might  judge  proper  to  exact  for 
the  future  security  of  his  subjects. 'o 
Olvmo  "^^^^    transaction    was   scarcely 

•■^a  ended,  when  the  Thebans,  whose 

A  C  367  ^^^^^^''^  ^^^  success  rendered 
'  '  *  them  the  most  proper  mediators  in 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  were  mvited 
into  Macedon,  which,  since  the  death  of  Amyn- 
taa  II.  had  been  a  prey,  during  six  years,  to  all 
the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession.  Amyn- 
tajB  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son,  Ptolemy, 
whose  intrigues  chiefly  occasioned  the  disorders 
of  the  kingdom.  He  could  not  prevent  the 
accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne,  as  that 
prince  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  at  the 
time  of  his  father'^  death.  But  he  imbittered 
and  shortened  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  one 
year ;  after  which  Ptolemy  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  guardian  of  the  minority  of 
Perdiccas,  and  protector  of  Macedon.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  his  ambition  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  re- 
gent. He  gained  a  considerable  party  to  his 
interest,  balled  the  opposition  of  Perdiccas's 
partisans,  and  boldly  usurped  the  sovereignty. 
The  friends  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ha^  re- 
course to  the  justice  and  power  of  Thebes.  Pe- 
lopidas entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  his 
army;  restored  the  numerous  exiles  whom 
Ptolemy  had  banished  ;  asserted  the  just  rights 
of  Perdiccas  to  the  throne ;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing hostages  from  the  contending  factions, 
among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,  and 
conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Thes- 
saly,  having  finally  re-established  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  ii 


8  PlntinPelopid. 

0  Plot  de  Fort.  Alexand. 

10  Dtodor.  L  zt.  e.  zrir.  aod  Pint  in  Pelopid. 

11  Ibid. 


Olvmn  ^  ^^  journey  through  a  countiy 

cii^T*  where  he  had  so  late^  acted  the 
A  ^C  367  ^^^  ^^  ^  ju^go  ^<l  master,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  little  danger  could  reason- 
ably be  apprehended.  Pelopidas  had  sent  before 
him  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army,  to 
conduct  the  Macedonian  hostages  towards 
Thebes.  With  the  remainder  be  marched  se- 
curely through  the  territory  of  his  Thessalion 
confederates,  when  he  Was  informed  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
mercenaries.  Even  this  suspicious  circumstance 
could  not  undeceive  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
the  Theban  chief.  He  imagined  that  the  ty- 
rant had  taken  this  measure  in  order  to  show 
him  respect,  and  to  justify  himself  against  some 
recent  complaints  of  his  injured  subjects.  With 
'an  imprudence  which  all  historians  agree  to 
condemn,^^  \ioih  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who 
gloried  in  despising  laws  human  and  divine. 
They  were  instantly  seized  by  his  order,  carried 
to  Phere,  bound,  imprisoned,  and  exposed  to 
the  insulting  eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Theban  soldiers 
should  have  been  animated  with  indignation  and 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  be- 
loved chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  contend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries; 
and  when  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived 
fit)m  Boeotia,  they  fatally  experienced,  in  the 
first  encounters  with  the  enemy,  the  absence  of 
Pelopidas,  and  the  degradation  of  his  magnani- 
mous fHend.  The  army  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  difficulties,  encompassed  on  every  side, 
unwilling  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly.  The 
troop's  justiy  accused  the  inexperience  of.  their 
commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  con- 
tended with  far  more  formidable  enemies. 
Epaminondas,  who  had  commanded  them  on 
those  memorable  occasions,  actually  served  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  with  one  accord 
sainted  him  general.  The  singular  abilities  of 
this  extraordmary  man  soon  changed  the  posture 
of  affairs;  the  tyrant  was  defeated  in  his  turn, 
and  compelled  to  retire.  Epaminondas,  instead 
of  pushing  him  to  extremity,  which  might  have 
turned  his  desperate  fury  against  the  valuable 
lives  of  the  Theban  prisoners,  hovered  round 
with  a  victorious  army,  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  conduct; 
and  while  he  kept  Alexander  in  continual  re- 
spect and  fbar,  yet  left  him  sufficient  time 
for  repentance  and  submission.  This  judicious 
plan  of  operations  was  attended*  with  success. 
The  tyrant  implored  peace;  but  he  only  re- 
ceived a  truce  of  thirty  days,  on  condition  of 
restoring  the  persons  of  Pelopidas  and  Isme- 
nias.i* 

Those  who  love  to  find  in  history  events  ex- 
traordinary and  romantic,  would  not  easily  ex- 
cuse my  omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of 
Pelopidas,  during  his  imprisonment,  with  the 

IS  Beiidet  Dlodonu  and  Plutarch,  the  tage  Polybiaa  ve- 
▼erelr  arraigna  the  in^rudont  coniidenco  of  Pelopidaa. 
PoIyd.  Caaaub.  t  U.  p.  w.  Polybiaa  in  diat  paasace  apaaks 
of  Um  expedition  aa  an  embaaay.  I  have  eararally  oom- 
pared  tbo  difibreot  writera,  and  adopted  Uie  aeconnl  that 
aeemad  moat  probable  and  eonaiatent 

13  Plat  in  Pelopid.  et  Diodoroa,  ibid. 
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Thessalian  queen.  The  daughter  of  the  heroic 
Jason  united  the  beauty  of  the  one  sex  with  the 
courage  of  Uie  other,  and  was  beloved  by  her 
husband  with  such  love  as  a  tyrant  can  feel, 
which  is  always  corrupted  by  suspicion.  At 
her  earnest  .and  repeated  entreaties,  Theb^  was 
permitted  to  see,  and  converse  with,  the  Theban 
general,  whose  merit  and  fame  she  had  long 
admired.  But  his  appearance  did  not  answer 
her  expectation.  At  beholding  his  neglected 
and  squalid  figure,  she  was  seizMi  with  an  emo- 
tion of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  **How  much, 
Pelopidas,  do  I  lament  your  wife  and  family." 
**You,  Theb^!  are  more  to  be  lamented," 
replied  the  Theban  hero,  ^  who,  without  being 
a  prisoner,  continue  the  voluntary  slave  of  a 
perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant."  The  ezpreasion 
is  said  to  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  who- remembered  the  reproach  of  Pelo- 
pidas, wh6n  ten  years  afterwards,  she  supports 
ed  the  courage,  and  urged  the  hand,  of  the  as- 
sassins of  Alexander.  1  But  this  moral  narra- 
tive, however  strongly  authenticated,  cannot  be 
attentively  read  without  occasioning  some  de- 
gree of  scepticism  concerning  the  historv  of  Al- 
exander. Had  he  been  the  monster  which  re- 
sentment or  credulity  has  taken  pleasure  to  de- 
lineate, who  never  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  wife  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  slept 
in  a  lofly  inaccessible  tower,  to  whidi  he 
mounted  by  a  ladder,  and  which  was  guarded 
by  a  fierce  dog,^  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  permitted  an  interview  between  a  secret 
and  open  enemy. 

Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
fierceness  of  the  Thessalian,  another  anecdote, 
which  has  probably  been  invented  to  display  the 
magnanimity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  displays 
still  more  strongly  the  patience  of  Alexander. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  former  at  Pherm, 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  exceeded  his  usual 
cruelties  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
Pelopidas  consoled  their  afiliction,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  hope  for  vengeance.  He  even 
sent  to  reproach  the  absurdity  of  the  tyrant,  in 
destroying  daily  so  many  innocent  men,  from 
whom  he  nad  nothing  to  fear,  while  he  allowed 
an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  employ  the  first 
moment  of  fireedom  to  punish  his  manifold 
enormities.  ^*-  And  is  Pelopidas  so  desirous  to 
die?"  was  the  answer  of  the  Thessalian. 
^^Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  ^that  you  may 
the  sooner  perish,  having  rendered  yourself 
still  more  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men."^  The 
resentment  of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  ex- 
pressed, proved  an  empty  boast;  for  imme- 
diately after  his  deliverance,  the  Theban  army 
was,  for  veiy  urgent  reasons,  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly. 

Olvmo  '^^^  Theban  expedition  in  the 

ciii  2  north  had  allowed  the  Spartans,  m 

A  C  367    ^^^^  degree,  to  recover  their  in- 

'  fluence  in   the   south  of  Greece. 


1  Xenoph.  p.  601. 

9  Cicero  de  Offic.  1. 2.  Plut  in  Pelopid.  Bnt  the  stonr, 
ns  related  by  Xenophoiif  n  diTeeted  of  anch  impropable 
fictions ;  and  Xenophon  aecmt  hardly  to  bclieye  all  he  re- 
lates. He  aays,  Kiytrut  vare  Tiir«v,— and  repeats  that  it 
\ras  a  hear  say,  a  few  sentences  below. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Polopid. 


[Cbap. 

Archidamus  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Arcadians,  the  bravest  and  most  pow- 
eriiil  of  the  confederates.  The  crafty^  AntaJ- 
cidas,  with  Euthycles,^  a  Spartan  of  abilities 
and  intrigue,  had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  in  order  to  hasten  the  supplies  of  troops, 
or  money,  expected  from  that  country.  It  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  counteract  the  dangerona 
negotiations  of  her  enemies  w^th  Artaxerxee. 
Epaminondas,  whose  recent  and  illustrioiiB 
merit  had  silenced  the  unjust  clamours  of  fac- 
tion, was  confirmed  in  his  military  command ; 
and  Pelopidas,  whose  unfortunate  adventure  in 
Thessaly  was  ascribed  less  to  his  own  impra- 
dence  than  to  the  treachery  of  Alexander^  was 
despatched  to  the  East,  as  Uie  person  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  ministers 
of  the  great  king.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Elis,  Argos,  and  Arcadia;  thoee 
of  Athens  followed  soon  afterwards ;  so  that 
there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a  general 
congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  settle  and  ad- 
just their  interests  at  the  court  of  a  foreign 
prince.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  scene  so 
new  and  interesting  should  have  excited  the 
attention  of  historians ;  yet  they  have  lefl  us 
ignorant  in  what  city  of  his  dominions  Ar- 
taxerxes  received  the  Greeks.  At  their  arrival, 
the  king  treated  Antalcidas  with  that  partial 
kindness  due  to  an  ancient  guest  and  favourite; 
but  at  their  public  audience,  the  appearance,  the 
fame,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pelopidas,  more 
majestic  than  that  of  Athens,  more  nervous 
than  that  of  Sparta,^  entitled  him  to  a  just 
preference,  which  the  king,  whose  rank  and 
temper  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal. 

The  Theban  represented^  that  in  the  battle 
of  Platcea,  fought  above  a  centuiy  ago,  and  ever 
since  that  memorable  engagement,  his  country- 
men had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
Persia,  at  the  risk  of  losing  whatever  men  hold 
most  precious.  That  the  dangerous  war  in  which 
thisy  were  actually  engaged,  had  been  occasioned 
by  tiieir  open  and  steady  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Spartans,  previous  to  their  destruc- 
tive invasions  of  Asia.  The  imperious  pride  of 
Agesilaus  could  never  forget  the  afiront  offered 
him  at  Aulis,  when,  in  imitation  of  Agamem- 
non, he  intended  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
embarkation.  He  had  begun  hostilities  without 
justice,  and  carried  them  on  without  success. 
The  field  of  Lenctra  had  been  alike  fatal  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  Sparta ;  nor  would  that 
ambitious  republic  have  reason  to  boast  of  its 
recent  success  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that  unfortu- 
nate juncture,  the  Thebans  bad  not  been  pre- 
vented, by  resBons  equally  important  and  ho- 
nourable, from  assisting  their  Peloponnesian 
confederates.  Timagoras  the  Athenian,  guided 
by  motives  which  ancient^  history  has  not  oon- 

4  Pint  hi  Artaxerx.  5  Xdnoph.  Hellra. 

6  PluL  in  Pelopid. 

7  The  eztraoralnary  hehayionr  of  Timoforas  deaervet 
attention.  He  co-operated  with  the  enemy  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  the  ambassador  of  a  state  actaally  at  war  with 
it.  We  may  guon  his  motives  by  his  rewards.  Ue  re- 
ceived from  the  Icinr  of  Persia,  at  his  departure,  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  vaToable  mesents,  particulary  a  bad  of  ca- 
rious construction,  with  Persian  daves  to  roako  it,  tJM 
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descended  to  explain,  seconded,  with  vigour 
and  address,  the  arguments  of  the  illustrious 
Thoban.  In  vain  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of 
Timagoras,  remonstrate  ag^nst  his  perfidy. 
The  other  deputies  were  confoanded  by  his  im« 
pudence ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  express 
their  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  king 
desired  Pelopidas  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
commission,  and  the  demand  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Theban  replied,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
propose  and  ratify  a  treaty  between  his  republic 
And  Persia,  on  conditions  equally  advantageous 
to  both,  since  the  carrying  of  them  into  execu- 
tion would  destroy  the  power  of  those  states 
which  had  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
turbance and  danger  to  all  their  -neighbours. 
His  proposals  were,  that  the  Athei^ans  should 
be  commanded  to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that 
the  fertile  country  of  Messenia  should  be  de- 
clared totally  independent  of  Sparta.  If  any 
opposition  to  the  treaty  were  made  by  these 
powers,  that  war  should  be  levied  against  them 
by  Persia,  Thebes,  and  their  allies ;  and  if  the 
inferior  cities  of  Greece  declined  to  engage  in 
8o  just  a  cause,  that  their  obstinacy  should  be 
panished  with  an  exemplary  severity.  The 
king  approved  these  articles,  which  wen  imme- 
diately consigned  to  writing,  confirmed  by  the 
royal  seal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambassadors. 
On  hearing  the  clause  which  related  to  Athens, 
Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  peculiar  to 
his  country,  ^  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  must 
look  out  for  some  other  ally,  instead  of  the  king 
of  Persia."  After  this  daring  threat,  the  am- 
bassadors took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece 
with  all  possible  expedition.^ 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of 
distinction,  entrusted  with  the  instrument,  con- 
taining the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  Thebes, 
the  people  were  immediately  assembled,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  happy  fruits  of  his  em- 
bassy, they  commended  his  diligence  and  dex- 
terity. Without  losing  a  day,  messengers  were 
despatched  to  demand  the  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Grecian  states,  whose  inter- 
ests were  all  alike  concerned  in  the  late  important 
negotiation.  It  does  not  appear  that  either 
Athens  or  Sparta  condescended  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  convention,  however,  was  very 
numerous.  The  Persian  read  the  treaty,  showed 
the  king's  seal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
required  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  with  the 
formality  of  oaths  usually  employed  on  such  oc- 


Greek*  betn^  little  acquainted  with  that  operatioQ,  and  be 
was  canied  in  a  ledan  to  the  lea  chore  at  the  kind's  ex- 
penM.  Tet  thii  man  had  the  effrontery  to  return  to  Atfaens, 
and  to  appear  in  the  public  oMembly.  He  knew  the  force 
of  eloquence  and  intrigue  over  the  capricious  minds  of  hii 
eottntrjrmen:  be  knew  that  the  practice  of  receiving  bribes 
was  so  usual,  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  proper  sense 
of  its  baseness.  He  perhaps  remembered  the  pleasant  pro- 
posal of  Epicrates,  that  instead  of  nine  Archons,  the  Atbe- 
Btans  should  annually  elect  nine  ambassadors,  chosen  from 
the  poorest  citizens,  who  might  return  rich  from  Persia. 
Epicratss  had  acquired  a  very  undue  proportion  of  wealth 
by  this  infamous  means,  as  we  loom  from  an  oration  of 
Lystas.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  leas  indignant  at  his  guilt, 
than  delighted  with  his  humour.  Tiraagoras,  however,  was 
not  00  fortunate ;  he  was  accused  by  bis  colleague  Leon, 
and  condemned  to  death,  not,  if  we  mny  credit  Plutarch, 
because  he  had  betrayed  nis  trust,  and  accepted  bribes,  hut 
because  the  Athenians  were  extremely  displeased  that  Pe- 
lopidas bad  effected  the  object  of  Jus  commiiaioa  at  the 
Persian  court.  PhiL  in  Pelopid. 
8  Xeaopb.  p.  631,  et  isq. 


casions.  The  representatives  almost  unani- 
mously declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear, 
not  to  swear ;  and  that  before  the  treaty  cQuId 
be  ratified  by  general  consent,  its  conditions 
must  be  previously  discussed  in  the  particular 
assembly  of  each  independent  republic.  Such 
was  the  firm,  but  moderate  answer  of  the  other 
deputies;  but  the  high-spirited  Ly comedos  weftt 
farther  than  his  colleagues.  His  friend  and 
countryman,  Antiochos,  who  had  lately  acted 
as  the  ambassador  of  Arcadia  at  the  Persian 
court,  returned  disgusted  by  the  contempt  shown 
towards  his  country  by  the  great  king,  who 
hesitated  not  to  prefer  Elis  to  Arcadia.  In 
giving  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  (the  name  usually  bestowed  on  the 
Arcadians  since  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in 
Mantinsea  and  Megalopolis,)  be  indulged  him- 
self in  many  contumelious  expressions  against 
Artaxerxes  and  his  subjects,  which  were 
greedily  listened  to  by  tlie  resentment  and  envy 
of  his  hearers.  *^  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
power  of  the  great  king  were  so  great  in  reality 
as  flattery  and  falsehood  represented  them. 
The  golden  plane-tree,  which  had  often  been  so 
ostentatiously  described,  could  scarce  afford 
shade  to  a  grasshopper.  He  himself  had  been 
an  attentive  observer ;  yet  all  he  could  find  in 
Persia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury, 
bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  useless  and  servile 
train  ;  but  men  fit  to  contend  with  the  Greeks, 
he  neither  himself  saw,  nor  thought  it  possible 
for  others  to  discover."  The  proud  disdain  of 
Antiochus  had  been  communicated  entire  to  the 
breast  of  Lycomedes.  He  declared,  that  Ar- 
cadia needed  not  any  alliance  with  the  great 
king ;  and  that  were  such  a  matter  in  agitation, 
Thebes  would  not  be  the  proper  place  to  de- 
termine it,  since  every  convention  tending  to  a 
general  peace  ought  to  be  held  in  that  country 
which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  war. 

The  Theban  mac^istrates  discovered  the  min- 
gled symptoms  of  disappointment,  indignation, 
grief,  and  rage.  They  accused  Lycomedes  as 
a  traitor  to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  bat  he  despised  their  empty  clamours,  and, 
without  deigning  an  answer,  walked  from  the 
assembly,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  deputies 
of  Arcadia.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  mor- 
tification, the  Thebans  did  not  abandon  the  am- 
bitious project  at  which  they  had  long  aimed. 
Nothing  favourable,  thoy  perceived,  could  be 
expected  in  the  general  congress  of  the  states, 
so  that  they  allowed  the  assembly  to  break  up 
without  insisting  farther  on  their  demands. 
But  at  the  distance  of  a  short  time,  they  re- 
newed the  same  proposal  to  the  several  repub- 
lics, beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakest, 
yet  most  wealthy,  in  hopes  that  whatever  op- 
position the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  their  own,  had  found  in  the  united  strength 
and  confidence  of  the  assembled  confederacy, 
few  single  states  at  least  would  venture  to  pro* 
voke  the  indignation  of  such  powerful  adver- 
saries. But  in  this,  too,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Corinthians  declined  entering  into  any 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia,  and  set  his 
power  at  defiance.  The  magnanimous  exam- 
ple was  imitated  by  their  neighbours ;  the 
secret  practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally 
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fraitleM  with  their  open  deelaratioiis  and  de- 
mands. 

^.  Epaminondas  encoaraged  his  coun- 

Uiymp.  trymen  to  acquire,  by  arms,  that 
a"*p  «1AR  pro-eminence  which  they  had  vainly 
A.  c.  JOO.  expected  to  obtain  by  negotiation. 
His  renown^  justly  increased  by  the  recent 
transactions  in  Thessaly,  rendered  his  inflnence 
irresistible.  He  was  again  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which,  for 
the  third  time,  he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Eiians  and  Arcadians,  though  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  alike  disposed  for  rebellion 
against  Thebes ;  but  insteaid  of  marching  into 
their  territories,  a  measure  which  might  have 
engaged  them  to  settle  ^heir  private  differences, 
and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  Epa- 
minondas endeavoured  to  quash  their  disaffec- 
tion by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Achaia,  which, 
stretching  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  skirted  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  From 
the  nature  of  their  government  the  Achsans 
usually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  their 
neighbours.  They  possessed  not  any  great 
town,  whose  needy  and  turbulent  inhabitants, 
seduced  by  popular  demagogues,  could  rouse 
the  whole  province  to  arms  and  ambition.  To- 
wards the  east  and  the  isUimus  of  Corinth,  the 
cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  separate  republics,  unconnected  with 
the  general  body  of  the  Achean  nation.  iBgium 
enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  constituting  the 
usual  place  of  convention  for  the  states  of 
Achaia;  but  Dym^,  Tirtoaa,  and  Fellen^, 
scarcely  yielded  to  ^gium  in  populousness  and 
power,  and  seem,  with  several  places  of  infe- 
rior note,  to  have  formed  so  many  separate  and 
independent  communities,  all  alike  subject  to 
the  same  equitable  system  of  Achean  laws. 
Immediately  before  the  Theban  invasion  the 
aristocracy  had  acquired  an  undue  weight  in 
the  constitution  of  Achaia,  so  that  the  princi- 
pal nobles  and  magistrates  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  they 
flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  province  to 
meet  Epaminondas,  soliciting  his  favour  and 
friendship,  and  little  anxious  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  provided  they  might 
preserve  their  personal  privileges  and  private 
fortunes.  The  people  perceiving  themselves 
betrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  protectors,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance. Epaminondas  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  and  received  pledges 
of  their  engagement,  that  Achaia  should  thence- 
forth adhere  to  the  interest  of  Thebes,  and  fol- 
low the  standard  of  that  republic* 

This  conquest,  which  was  effected  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  in- 
ternal revolution  of  government,  was  destruc- 
tive and  bloody  in  its  consequences.  Epami- 
nondas, for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Thebes ;  but  before 
he  arrived  there,  various  -complaints  against  his 
conduct  had  been  made  in  the  Theban  assem- 
bly. The  Arcadians  and  J^giyet  complained, 
that  a  people,  who  knew  by  their  ^wn  recent 
experience  the  inconveniences  of  aristocracy. 
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should  have  confirmed  that  severe  form  of  go- 
vernment in  a  dependent  province.  The  de- 
mocratic faction  in  Achaia  secretly  sent  emis- 
saries Xo  second  the  complaint.  The  enemies 
of  Epaminondas  seized  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accusing  and  calumniating  that  illus- 
triotts  commander,  and  the  capricious  multitude 
were  persuaded  to  condemn  his  proceedings, 
and  to  send  commissioners  into  Achaia,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  populace,  as  well  as 
of  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  dissolved 
the  aristocracy,  banished  or  put  to  death  the 
nobles,  and  instituted  a  democratic  form  of 
policy.  The  foreign  troops  had  scarcely  left 
that  country,  when  the  exiles,  who  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  powerful,  returned  with 
common  consent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate struggle,  recovered  their  ancient  influ- 
ence in  their  respective  cities.  The  leaders  of 
the  populace  were  now,  in  their  turn,  put  to 
death  or  expelled ;  the  aristocracy  was  re-es- 
tablished; and  the  magistrates,  knowing  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  unsteady 
politics  of  Thebes,  craved  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
Achaeans  approved  their  gratitude  by  ravaging 
the  northern,  while  the  Lacediemonians  in&st^ 
ed  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia ;  and  that 
unhappy  province  felt  and  regretted  the  incon- 
venience of  its  situation  between  two  impla- 
cable enemies.' 

Qi  Sicyon,  though  governed  by  the 

'■J^'  Achiean  laws,  did  not  follow,  on 
A  r\Rfi  ^^^  occasion,  the  example  of  its 
A.  ^.  JDO.  neighbours.  That  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
the  arts,  was  reserved  for  peculiar  caiamities. 
Euphron,  a  bold,  erafty,  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, having  already  acquired  great  credit 
with  the  Lacediemonians,  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining equal  consideration  among  the  enemies 
of  that  people,  hoping,  by  so  many  foreign  con- 
nections, to  render  himself  absolute  master  of 
his  littie  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  secretly 
reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  that 
^  Sicyon,  having  the  same  laws  and  govern- 
ment, would  naturally  embrace  the  same  alli- 
ance with  the  neighbouring  cities ;  but  the  dan- 
ger ^f  this  event  he  would  undertake  to  re- 
move, with  very  slender  assistance  from  Argos 
and  Arcadia.'*  The  admonition  was  not  lost ; 
a  body  of  armed  men  arrived  at  Sicyon ;  Eu- 
phron assembled  the  people ;  the  government 
was  changed ;  new  magistrates  were  appointed, 
and  Euphron  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  national  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  mer- 
cenaries. Having  obtained  this,  he  obtained 
all.  By  caresses,  bribes,  and  flattery,  the  troops 
were  gained  over  to  his  party,  and  became  at- 
tached to  his  person.  His  colleagues  in  the 
government  were  removed  by  secret  treachery 
or  open  violence.  His  private  enemies  were 
held  the  enemies  of  the  state,  accused,  con- 
demned, and  banished;  and  their  confiscated 
estates  augmented  the  wealth  of  Euphron, 
whose  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  sparing  nei- 
ther the  property  of  individuaJs  nor  the  publio 
treasury,  nor  the  consecrated  gold  and  silver 
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which  adorned  the  temples  of  Sicyon.    The 
BiimB  amasBod  by  such  impious  means  enabled 
him  to  confirm  his  usurpation.    He  augmented 
the  number  of  his  mercenary  guards,  who, 
while  they  oppressed  the  republic,  were  useful 
auxiliaries  to  Uie  Argives  and  Arcadians.  What^ 
ever  these  nations  thought  proper  to  command, 
the  soldiers  of  Euphron  were  ready  to  obey ; 
ajid  partly  by  this  alacrity  in  their  service, 
partly  by  bribing'  the  principal  men  in  Argos 
and  Arcadia,  the  crafty  tyrant  expected  to  pre- 
vent those  neighbouring  communities  from  in- 
terfbring  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 

Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
Greeks,  that  this  detestable  policy,  was  attended 
with  success,  until  ^neas,  the  St]rmphaUan, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.  This 
man,  availing  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon 
to  Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  biith  and  resi- 
dence, had  formed  a  connection  with  the  op- 
pressed citizens  of  the  former.  iEneas,  per- 
haps, had  not  sufficiently  shared  the  largesses 
of  Euphron ;  perhaps  the  humanity  of  his  na- 
ture^ lamented  the  'sufferings  of  the  Sicyonians. 
Whatever  was  his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  he 
endeavoured  to  expel  their  tyrant,  and  to  re- 
store their  liberty. 

Euphron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  en- 
gage successively  in  his  favour  the  Lacedae- 
monians, Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  spared 
neither  pains,  nor  promisee,  nor  bribes.  Ho 
was  commonly  his  own  ambassador ;  and  his 
activity  and  abilities  must  have  nsen  far  above 
the  ordinary  pitch,  to  engage  the  principal 
states  of  Greece,  one  after  another,  to  support, 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  principles,  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  single  man.  Insurrections  at  home, 
and  hostilities  from  abroad,  at  length  occasion- 
ed his  downfkU.  He  escaped  to  Thebes  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  His  enemies 
sent  proper  persons  to  counteract  his  intrigues 
there.  The  money,  however,  and  the  address 
of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  Theban  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  expected  to  be  restored  in  tri- 
umph by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who 
followed  him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  famili- 
arity^ with  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had 
recourse  to  the  only  expedient  that  seemed  ca- 
pable of  frustrating  his  designs,  and  assassinat- 
ed Euphron  in  the  Cadmiea,  while  the  The- 
ban archons  and  senators  were  assembled  within 
the  wails  of  that  edifice.^ 

The  murderers  were  seized,  and  the  atrocity, 
as  well  as  the  indignity  of  their  crime,  was 
strongly  represented  to  the  senate  by  one  of 
the  archifns,  who  probably  regretted  the  death 
of  Euphron,  as  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  client 
The  criminals  denied  the  fact,  till  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  not  only  avowed  but  justified  the 
assassination  as  equally  lawful,  advantageous, 
and  honourable.  And  so  little  horror  do  men 
feel  at  crimes  which  prevail  in  their  own  age, 

3  Ta  niv  TOi  xMi  xfiiAioM*!  Jiis-fMrriro.  XenO|A.  p.  094. 

4  Xenophon  Momt  to  approve  thii  reaion.  He  Mys 
iEneas,  the  StvinphaliaDf  ve/<io-«c  evu  MviKTeac  »%***  r»  iv 
Xi*»t»vt.  "  Thiniuog  the  grievaucea  of  the  Sicyonians  iff- 
tolerable.** 
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and  with  which  their  fancies  are  familiar,  that 
the  sHsnsHins  were  unanimously  acquitted  by 
the  Theban  senate,  whose  award  was  approved 
by  the  assembly .' 

Olvmo  Mean  while  the  war  languished 

ciiiS  ^'^  ^^  sides,  and  the  hostile  con- 

A  n  'iMi  federacies  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
A.  K.,  joo.  ^^  dissolved.  The  Athenians  and 
Arcadians,  equally  disgusted  with  their  respec- 
tive allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mu- 
tual defence,  by  the  intervention  of  Lycomedes 
the  MantinoB&n,  who  was  slain  in  his  return 
from  Athens  by  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles. 
This  negotiation  gave  general  alarm ;  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
united  strength  of  these  three  r^ublics  was  at 
that  time  sufficient  to  subdue  and  enslave  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  terror  was  increased 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Athenians<4iad  little 
inclination  tp  evacuate  several  places  in  the 
.Corinthian  territory  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  defend  against  the  Arcadaniant  and 
Thebans.  By  seasonable  vigilance  the  Corin- 
thians anticipated  a  design,  too  unjust  to  be 
publicly  avowed ;  they  cautiously  dissembled 
their  fears;  graciously  thanked  Chares,  who 
had  arrived  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pretence 
of  offering  them  his  service,  but  took  care  not 
to  admit  him  within  their  harbours;  and  by 
extreme  kindness  and  condescension,  accom- 
panied with  warm  professions  of  gratitude  for 
the  protection  hitherto  afforded  them,  thoy  got 
rid  of  the  foreign  garrisons,  witliout  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians.  But  the 
narrow  escape  which  they  had  made,  and  tbe 
dread  of  being  exposed  in  future  to  any  similar 
danger,  made  them  extremely  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote a  general  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.  Motives  of  the 
same  kind  influenced  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and 
the  little  republic  of  Phlius,  which,  together 
with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  remain- 
ed faithful  to  Sparta.  A  similarity  of  interests 
occasioned  a  close  communication  of  views  and 
measures  among  all  those  communities ;  who 
agreed,  by  common  consent,  to  despatch  an 
embassy  to  Sparta,  requesting  that  she  would 
accept  the  conditions  of  peace  lately  offered  by 
Thebes,  or  if  she  tliooght  it  inconsistent 
with  honour  to  cede  her  just  pretensions  to 
Messen^,  that  she  would  allow  her  faithful  but 
helpless  allies  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion with  the  Theban  republic. 

The  reasonableness,  and  even  modesty,  of 
this  request  must  have  been  apparent  to  the 
Spartans,  when  they  reflected  qn  the  useful 
services  of  the  allies,  and  considered  how  much 
they  had  already  suffered  in  their  cause.  The 
Phliasians,  in  particular,  had,  during  five  years, 
given  sueh  illustrious  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
adherence  to  Sparta,  as  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  national  honour  and  fidelity.  Situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  enemies,  they  had  continu- 
ally, since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  suffered  the 
invasions  and  assaults  of  the  Thebans,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.  Their  territory  was  totally 
wasted ;  their  city  closely  besieged ;  their  cita- 
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del,  more  than  once,  rarpriMd  and  taken ;  their 
wealth,  public  and  private,  wm  exhaofted,  and 
they  subeieted  precariooslj  on  proviiion^ 
brouffht  from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  pledged  their  beasts  of  burden  and 
instruments  of  agriculture.  Yet  under  the 
pressure  of  these  multiplied  calamities,  they 
had  preaeryed  their  fidelity  inviolate ;  they  had 
disdained  to  accept  the  peace  which  the  The- 
bans  offered  them  on  condition  of  their  forsak- 
ing  Sparta ;  even,  at  last,  they  were  determin- 
ed to  negotiate  with  Thebes  for  neutrality 
alone;  nor  had  they  humbly  solicited  permis- 
sion to  embrace  this  measure,  until  Corinth, 
the  only  source  of  their  subsistence,  seemed 
ready  to  forsake  them.* 

The  strength  of  such  arguments  urged  by  the 
eloquence  of  Patrodes  the  Phliasian,  might 
have  softened,  if  any  thing  could  have  softened, 
the  inflexible  temper  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
and  disposed  that  assembly  to  prefer  the  interesir 
of  their  allies,  and  their  own  immediate  safety, 
to  the  insisting  on  a  fruitless  claim  to  Messend, 
which,  unaided  and  alone,  they  could  never 
expect  to  maintain.  But  the  pretensions  of  this 
extraordinary  people  seem  to  have  become  more 
lofty,  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them;  and,  on  that  particular  occasion,  the 
proud  obstinacy,  natural  to  the  Spartans,  was 
increased  by  an  animated  speech  of  Archida- 
mus,  full  of  the  most  confident  hopes,  and 
glowing  with  i^  ^e  warmth  of  his  age  and 
character. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de- 
fection of  the  confederates.  ^The  FhliasianB, 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may, 
without  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety 
for  peaice;  safety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But 
'  the  Spartans  have  a  character  to  sustain,  which 
it  would  be  infamous  to  relinquish.  They 
expect  not  barely  to  exist,  but  to  enjoy  fame 
and  honour,  the  true  sweeteners  of  existence ; 
and,  if  that  be  impossible,  they  must  perish ! 
Yet  is  not  their  situation  desperate :  a  nation 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  condition  of  distress, 
in  which  a  watlike  genius,  and  a  well-regulated 
government,  may  not  afford  relief.  But  in 
military  experience  and  abilities,  we  are  still 
unrivalled ;  and  such  a  system  of  policy  as  we 
enjoy,  no  other  people  can  boast  We  enjoy, 
besides,  temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the 
contempt  qf  pleasure  and  wealth,  an  ardour  for 
martial  glory,  and  an  ambition  of  honest  fame. 
These  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  when  protected 
by  the  immortal  gods,  whose  oracles  anciently 
approved  our  just  conquest  of  Messen^.  Nor, 
though  the  Corinthians  and  Achieans  forsake 
us,  shall  we  be  destitute  of  warlike  allies.  The 
Athenians  ever  jealous  of  Thebes,  their  moat 
formidable  neighbour,  will  again  take  arms  in 
our  cause.    Dionysius,  the  tyrant   of  Sicily, 

g' ves  us  hope  of  farther  assistance ;  the  king  of 
gypt,  and  many  princes  of  Asia,  declared 
enemies  of  Artaxerxes,  are  all  naturally  our 
friends.  We  possess,  besides,  though  not  the 
'  persons  and  actual  service,  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions at  least,  of  whatever  is  most  eminent  in 
Greece.    In  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  his  iSune,  his  wealth,  or  his 
virtues,  though  he  may  not  accompany  oiu 
standard,  secretly  wishes  soocess  to  our  arms. 
I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  crowd^  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  mob  on  which  we  at  first  too 
vainly  relied,  will  at  length  return  to  their 
duty.  They  have  obtained  none  of  these  ad> 
vantages,  the  vain  prospect  of  which  urged 
them  to  revolt.  Instead  of  acquiring  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own  laws,  they 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  anarchy,  or  been 
subjected  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrants. 
The  bloody  seditions,  of  which  they  once  knew 
the  nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  ex- 
perienced I  and  there  are  actually  more  exiles 
from  particular  cities,  than  were  formerly  from 
all  Peloponnesus.  But  even  baniidiment  is  hap- 
piness to  those  who,  while  they  remained  at 
home,  butchered  each  other  at  the  altars ;  and 
who,  instead  of  that  peaceful  abundance  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  Spartan  government, 
perished  for  want  of  bread.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  lands  have 
been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolated,  and  that 
constitution  and  those  laws,  under  which  they 
once  lived  the  happiest  of  men,  overturned  from 
the  foundation.  We  might  subdue  them  by 
force ;  but  that  is  not  necessary ;  they  will  vo- 
luntarily return  to  their  allegiance,  and  solicit 
our  protection,  as  alone  capable  to  alleviate  their 
misery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin. 

^  But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect, 
and  were  the  one  half  of  Greece  not  more  dis- 
posed to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet  their 
injustice,  I  have  still  one  resolution  to  propose, 
harsh  indeed  and  severe,  but  becoming  those 
sentiments  which  have  ever  animated  the  Spar- 
tans. Prosperity,  that  conceals  the  infamy  of 
cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of  half  its  glory.  It  is 
adversity  alone  that  can  display  the  full  lustre 
of  a  firm  and  manly  character^  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  rather  than  cede  a  territory, 
which  your  ancestors  acquhred  by  the  blood 
and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  you 
should  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parents,  who  will  be  received  with 
kindness  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrend,  and  many 
parts  of  Asia.  Those  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms 
must  also  leave  the  city,  and  carry  nothing  from 
thence  that  may  not  easily  be  transported. 
They  must,  then,  fix  on  some  post  well  fortified 
by  nature,  and  whidi  art  may  render  secure 
against  every  hostile  assault.  This,  thenceforth, 
must  be  their  city  and  country;  and  from  this, 
as  a  centre,  they  must  on  all  sides  infest  the 
enemy,  until  either  the  Thebans  remit  their 
arrogance,  or  the  last  of  the  Spartans  perish."' 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  expressed  the 
general  sense  of  his  country.  The  allies  were 
dismissed  with  permission  to  act  as  best  suited 
their  convenience,  but  with  assurance  th&t 
Sparta  would  never  listen  to  any  terms  of  ae- 
commodation  while  deprived  of  Messen^.  With 
this  answer  the  ambassadors  returned  to  their 
respective  cities.  Soon  afterwards  they  were 
despatched  to  Thebes,  where,  having  proposed 
their  demands,  they  were  offered  admission  into 

8  0%xef .    Isoerat.  io  Arcid.    He  meant  the  Arewliaw, 
EJians,  &x.  rormcrlv  allies  of  Sparta. 
3  Iwci-at.  in  Archidam. 
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the  Theban  confoderacy.  They  answered,  that 
thifl  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change  of  the 
war ;  and  at  length,  afler  various  propositions 
and  reasonings,  Uiey  obtained  the  much>desired 
Beutrality.^ 

Ql  •  The  Spartans,  thus  deserted  on 

•J  ,^'       *very  side,'  would   probably  have 

A  *C  364  ^^'^  ^^  victims  of  their  pride  and 
*  obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  unfore- 
seen by  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the 
war  with  their  usual  animosity.  Projects  of 
l^lory  and  ambition  had  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  Epaminondas.  .That  active  and  en- 
terprising leader,  who  thought  that  nothing  was 
done,  while  any  thing  was  neglected,  had  set 
fainlself  to  render  Thebes  mistress  of  the  sea. 
The  attention  and  labour  of  the  republic  was 
directed  to  this  important  object;  preparations 
were  made  at  Aulis  with  silence  and  celerity ; 
and  when  the  design  seemed  ripe  for  executioflbi 
Upaminondas  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  concert  measures  with  those 
maritime  states,  which  had  already  begun  to 
feel  the  severe  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  be- 
come eager  to  shake  it  off.  But  the  vigilaUce 
of  the  latter,  who  had  sent  out  a  strong  fleet 
under  Laches,  a  commander  of  reputation  and 
ability,  prevented  the  dangerpus.  consequences 
of  this  defection ;  and  the  Theban  arms  were, 
at  the  same  time,  summoned  to  a  service  which 
more  immediately  concerned  their  interest  and 
honour. 

Olvnt  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phene, 

civ  1  '  began  once  more  to  display  the  re- 
A  C  364 '  "^^''^^  of  his  fertile  genius,  and  the 
inhuman  cruelty  of  his  temper. -His 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the 
secret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to 
overrun  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  all  th^  principal  cities,  of  Thessaly.^ 
The  oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to 
Thebes,  whose  powerful  protection  they  had  so 
happily  experienced  on  former  occasions,  and 
whose  standard  they  had  uniformly  followed, 
with  an  alacrity  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  their  *gratitude.  The  Thebans  de- 
creed to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  command  was  entrusted  to  Pelbpidas, 
the  personal  enemy  of  Alexander.  But  the  day 
appointed  for  the  march  was  darkened  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  greatly  dimuiished  the 
army,  as  Pelopidas  was  unwilling  to  exact  the 
reluctant  services  of  men  dispirited  by  the  ima- 
ginary terrors  of  superstition.  Such  only  as, 
despising  vain  omens,  desired  to  follow  their 
beloved  general,  were  conducted  into  Thessaly; 
and  being  joined. by  their  allies  in  that  country 
near  the  town  of  Pharsalus,  they  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cynoscephaie. 

The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  them  battle. 
Nor  did  Pelopidas  decline -the  engagement,* 
though  his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the 
enemy.  The  action,  begat^  with  the  cavalry, 
and  was  favourable  to  the  Thebans ;  but  the 
mercenaries  of  Alexander  having  gained  the 


4  Xaooph.  ubi  supra. 
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advantage  of  the  ground,  pressed  with  vigour 
the  Theban  and  Thessdfian  infantry.  In  this 
emergency,  Pelopidas  rode  up,  and  encouraging 
the  retiring  troops  with  his  voice  and  action, 
gave  them  such  fresh  spirits,  that  Alexander  did 
not  doubt  their  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement.  The  mercenaries  were  pressed 
in  their  turn,  and  thrown  into  disorder.  Pelo- 
pidas darting  his  eye  through  their  broken  ranks, 
espied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing  rallying  his 
men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  usual 
intrepidity.  At  this  sight  the  Theban  was  no 
longer  master  of  his  passioA.  Naturally  a  foe 
to  tyrants,  he  beheld  a  personal  foe  in  the  tyrant 
Alexander. ,  Accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen, 
he  impetuously  rushed  forward,  calling  aloud 
to  his  adversary,  and  challenging  him  to  single 
combat.  Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured,  retired  behind  his  guards, 
who  received,  first  with  a  shower  of  javelins, 
and  then  witli  their  spears,  the  little  band  of 
Pelopidas ;  who,  after  producing  such  carnage^ 
as  Homer  ascribes  to  the  rage  of  Diomed  or 
Achilles,  fell  a  victim  to  the  blindness  of  his 
own  ungovernable  fury.  Mean  while,  his  troops 
advancing  to  the -relief  of  their  general,  the 
guards  Qf  the  tyrant  were  repelled;  the  The- 
bans, with  their  allies,  proved  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed in  flight,  and  pursued  witii  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  victory.  He  was  lamented  by  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  with  immoderate  de- 
mottstnttions  of  sorrow^  Accompanied  by  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body 
was  carried  in  procession  to  Thebes.  The 
Thessalians,  in  whose  service  he  had  fallen,  re- 
quested the  houour  of  supplying  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  with  every 
circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.  The  multi-- 
tude  recollected  the  eclipse  which  preceded  his 
departure,  and  which,  as  they  believed,  an- 
nounced his  misfortune ;  and,  in  allusion  to  that 
fatal  omen,  exclaimed,  ^  that  the  sun  of  Thebes 
was  set,  and  her  glory  departed  for  ever."  The 
Thebans  appointed  Malcitas  and  Diogeiton  to 
the  command,  in  Thessaly.  The  tyrant  was 
again  defeated,  and  stripped  of  all  his  conquests. 
But  what  appears  extraordinary,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  live  and  reign  in  Phexie,^  while  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  jentered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Thebes. 

The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, were  not  the  only  causes  that  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  the  affairs  of 
Peloponnesus.  While  Epaminondaa  was  eo^- 
ployed  abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in 
Thessaly,  the  government  of  Thebes  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overturned  by  an  aristocratical 
faction.  The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus,  the 
second  city  in  Bceotia,  and  anciently  the.  rival 
of  Thebes,s  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  whicli 
was  to  be  executed  at  the  annual  review  of  the 

6  Diodorufl  saySf  that  the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  ilcw 
covered  a  long  tract  of  ground.  Plntnrch  iii equally  hyper- 
bolical.  The  battles  of  Homer  rendered  the  marvelloas  in 
Bailitarf  dpseription  too  familiar  to  the  Gr«ek  hiHloriaiis,  I 
meaa  Diodoras,  Plutarch,  Pauaanias;  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  knew  their  duty  better. 

7  Diodorus,  I.  xv.  o.  20.  6  Paoiiaoias  Bceotic 
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OrchomoQian  troops.  Bat  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered  by  the  fears  or  the  repentance  of  some 
accomphces,  who  became  informers.  The  ca- 
valry of  Orchomenus,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  surrounded  andcut  to  pieces  in 
the  Theban  market-place.  Nor  did  this  ven- 
geance satisfy  the  enraged  multitude,  who 
marched  in  a  body  to  Orchomenus,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  put 
the  men  of  full  age  to  the  sword,  and  dragged 
their  wives  and  children  into  captivity. ' 
^.  While  operations,  destructive. or 

Uiymp.  fruitless,  employed  the  activity  of 
A^r  'ifii  Thebes,  her  allies  in  Arcadia  were 
occupied  with  designs  still  more 
hlameable.  Their  own  strength  and  numbers, 
together  with  a  confidenoe  in  Athens,  their  new 
confederate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  ambition,  by  which  they  had 
been  long  animated.  To  pave  the  way  for  the 
total  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  which 
they  had  already  obtained  a  dangerous  ascend- 
ant, they  began  by'  wresting  several  places  from 
the  Khans,  the  least  warlike,  and  most  weaUhy, 
of  their  neighbours.  The  Ehans,  worsted  in 
every  encounter  with  the  enemy,  craved  the 
assistance  of  Sparta,  which  being  reinforced  by 
the  Achraans  (notwithstanding  the  neutrality 
BO  recently  stipulated,)  made  several  vigorous, 
but  unsuccessful  efforts,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Elian  territory.  The  Arcadians  still  pushed 
their  conquests  in  that  country,  gaining  one 
town  after  another,  and  at  length  Olympia  it- 
self, the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,  and 
the  greatest'  ornament  of  the'  Peloponnesus. 
As  possessors  of  the  sacred  city,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  pretended  right  derived  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pisa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad,  the  time  of  which  was  at  hand.  At 
the  approach  of  this  august  solemnity,  the  con- 
course, as  usual,  was  great  from  every  part  of 
Greece ;  hostilities  were  suspended ;  and  all 
parties  united  in  common  amusements,  and 
common  ceremonies  of  religion. 

The  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  military  games  had  begun,  when  the 
performers  and  spectators  were  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  clashing  of  armoiir,  and  the  sight  of  a 
real  battle.  The  Elians  had  marched  forth  with 
their  whole  forces,  and  surprised  the  Arcadians, 
who,  with  two  thousand  Argives,  and  a  body  of 
Athenian  cavalry  amounting  to  four  hundred, 
guarded  the  sacred  groves  and  temples  of  Olytn- 
pia.  The  vigour  of  their  unexpected  assault 
8\|0ce88fully  repelled  these  intruders,  who  fled  in 
disorder  through  the  streets,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Elians  with  an  inspired  valour,  "  since,'* 
says  Xenophon,  ^Heaven  alone  can  do,  in  one 
day,  what  no  othet  power  can  accomplish  but  in 
groat  length  of  time  ;  make  cowards  courage- 
ous."2  The  Arcadians,  however,  recovering 
from  their  conetemation,  be^an  to  rally.  The 
assailants  were  resisted  with  obstinacy;  but  did 
not  retire,  till  having  lost  Stratolas  their  com- 


1  Diwlor.  I.  xv.  c.  S!0. 
'  9  Toisvroi  ytv9f*tv9i  otevc  ri|v  vf  ithit  9is$  .u!!*  av  iftwiv- 
rmt  j'vi'sciro  x^i  4v  fi,uift  utroSii^ai'  aoS^wxoi  ouTf  »v  iv 
wWa  XQivm  tow;  /4^  ovrMj  aX«(/u3v;  a-oui<r;v»v.   |i.  6Ci9. 


mander,  with  other  brave  men,  they  retreated  in 
good  order,  after  giving  a  conspicuous  proof  of 
Qieir  courage  and  intrepidity  to  those  who  had 
long  despised  the  soilness  of  their  unwarlike 
character.  The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guard 
with  double  vigilance;  fortified  the  avenues 
that  led  to  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome ;  and 
having  taken  these  necessary  precautions  againiSt 
a  second  surprise,  proceeded  with  the  remain- 
ing ceremonies  of  the. festival,  which,  though 
brought  to  an  undisturbed  conclusion,  was 
nevef  acknowledged  in  the  records  c^  the 
Elians. 

Ailer  celebrating  t^e  Olympic  games^  the 
mixed  concourse  of  people  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found  them- 
selves sole  masters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  the  collected  treasures  of  many 
centuries,  the  rich  gifU  of  vanity  and  sapenti- 
tion.  Opportunity,  joined  to  want,  is  natuxally 
the  mother  of  injustice.  The  Arcadians,  who, 
to  promote  their  ambitious  designs,  had  raised  a 
body  of  standing  troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  in  order  to  pay  those  mer- 
cenaries, whose  demands  they  were  otherwise 
incapable  of  satisfy'mg,  withovt  great  incon- 
venience. The  Mantineans  first  protested 
against  this,  unwarrantable  rapacity,  hiatead  of 
accepting  their  proportion  of  the  plunder^  they 
imposed,  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries,  a 
tax  on  themselves,  of  which  they  transmitted  the 
produce  to  the  archons,  or  magi^ates,  appointed 
by  the  Ten  Tousand  to  administer  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Arcadian  nation.  The  archons, 
who  had  themselves  freely  handled  the  sacred 
money,  represented  to  their  constitttente  the  af- 
fected delicacy  of  the  Mantinsans  as  an  obsti- 
nacy extremely  dangerous  to  ^  the  states  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  insinuated  that  this  unseasonable  re- 
gard for  justice  and  piety  most  probably  con- 
cealed some  very  criminal  design.* 

The  Ten  Thousand,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
Stated-General,  listened  to  this  insidious  accuse^ 
tion;  and  summoned  the  municipal  magistrates 
of  Mantinea  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. They  refused  to  obey ;  a  detachment  of 
the  Eparitoi  was  sent  to  brinff  them  by  force ; 
the  Mantininans  shut  their  gates.  This  firmness 
roused  the  attention  of  the  States ;  and  many 
members  of  weight  in  that  assembly  began  to 
suspect  that  the  Mantinsans  must  posses  some 
secret  ground  of  confidence,  that  encouraged 
them  to  set  at  defiance  an  authority  which  they 
were  bound  to  revere.  They  reflected  first  on 
the  alarming  consequences  to  which  Arcadia 
might  be  exposed  by  plundering  ^e  shrines  of 
Jupiter;  and  then  on  the  injustice  and  impiety 
of  the  deed  itself.  These  sentiments,  enforced 
by  the  superstition  of  the  age,,  spread  with  ra« 
pidity  in  the  assembly;  it  was  determined 
thenceforth'  to  abstain  from  a  consecrated  Amd, 
the  violation  of  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  themselves,*  and  entail  a  curse  on  their  pos- 
terity ;  and,  to  prevent  the  had  consequences 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Eparitoi,  whose  pay  must 
thereby  be  diminished,  many  wealtlnf  Area-, 
dians,  who  could  subsist  on  their  pnvnte  in- 
comes, enrolled  themselves  in  their  stead. 

^  ■■■■■■  I     I  i     I   I...   I  —    ■  »■»   ■   ^      ■■     I  I        ■■      ■  MIM       ■  ■    ■■  — ^M^^ 
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These  meafnires,  though  approved  by  the 
States,  gare  great  iineasinese  to  the  archons,  to 
the  mercenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  shared  the 
Olympic  spoil,  lest  they  might  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  rapacity,  and  compelled  to  re- 
fund the  sums  which  they  had  embezzled.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
Thebans,  from  whom  they  requested  immediate 
assistivnce,  on  pretence  that  the  States  of  Arca- 
dia were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta.  The  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  sent  an  embassy  requesting 
the  Thebans  not  to  pass  the  Isthmus,  until  they 
should  receive  further  invitation.  Nor  were 
they  satisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the  ne- 
gotiations of  their  enemies.  Haying  determined 
not  to  derive  any  benefit  fi'om  the  wealth  of 
Olympia,  they  thought  proper  to  restore  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  games,  to 
those  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed 
both,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  £lians, 
who  solicited  it  with  much  earnestness,  as  a 
measure  highly  conducive  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  congress,  assembled  for  this  beneficial 
purpose,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  consisted  of 
deputies  from  Ells,  and  from .  many  cities  of 
Arcadia.  When  matters  were  seemmgly  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  enter- 
tainments, as  usual,  were  prepared ;  and  the 
deputies,  except  those  of  Manthifea,  "most  of 
whom  were  invited  home  by  the  vicinity  of 
their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  peace.  While  they  were  employed  in 
drinking  and  merriment,  the  archons,  and  such 
others  as  dreaded  the  consequences  of  this  hasty 
accommodation, addressed  themselves  to  a*The- 
ban  general,  who  commande4  a  considerable 
body  of  Bceotian  troops  that  had  long  garrison- 
ed Tegea,  in  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  that 
place  and  the  adjacent  territory.  .  The  Theban 
had  himself  made  free  with  the  sacred  treasure, 
and  was  therefore  easily  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
any  measure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
that  enormous  crime.  Nothing  appeared  so 
proper  for  this  purpose  as  to  seize  and  detain 
the  unsuB|>ecting  deputies,  who  consisted  of  the 
leading  men  from  most  cities  of  Arcadia.  This 
scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  carried 
into  ezecation.  The  gates  qf  Tegea  were  se- 
cured ;  a  body  of  armed  men  surrounded  the 
place  of  entertainment;  the  deputies,  who  had 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  the  joys  of  festivity. 
Were  taken  unprepared,  and  conducted  to  .va- 
rious places  of  confinement,  their  number  be- 
ing too  great  for  one  prison  to  contain.* 

Next  day,  the  Mantineeans,  being  apprised  of 
this  unexpected  event,  despatched  messengers, 
demanding  somb  few  of  their  citizens  who  hap- 
pened to  remain  at  Tegea,  after  the  departure 
of  their  companions ;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quainting the  magistrates  of  that  place,  the 
archons,  and  the  Theban  general,  that  no  Arca- 
dian could  be  put  to  death  without  a  fair  and 
^en  trial.  They  likewise,  without  loss  of  time, 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  several  cities  of 
Arcadia,  rousing  them  to  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  exhorting  them  to  rescue  their  im- 
prisoned dtixens,  and  to  avenge  the  insult  of- 

4X«iioph:p.640. 
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fered  to  the  geiieral  body  of  theur  nation.  When 
those  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  and  es- 
pecially the  Theban  general,  were  acquainted 
with  the  vigour  of  these  proceedings,  they  began 
to  be  more  alarmed  than  before.  As  they  had 
seized  but  few  Mantinieans,  they  could  derive 
little  advantage  from  the  hostages  of  that  city, 
whose  resentment  they  had  most  reason  to  fear. 
They  were  sensible  of  deserving  the  indignation 
of  Arcadia;  and  that  the  general  voice  of 
Greece  must  condemn  the  irregularity  and  vio- 
lence o£  their  measures.  Intimidated  by  such 
reflections,  the  Theban  commander  at  once  set 
the  prisoners  at  liberty ;  and,  appearing  next 
day  before  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  could 
be  collected  in  such  troublesome  times,  endea- 
voured to  excuse  his  conduct,  by  saying,  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Lacedaenio- 
nian  army  towards  the  frontier,  and  that  seve- 
ral of  the  deputies,  whom  he  had  seized,  were 
prepared  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  public  enemy. 
The  Arcadians  were  not  the  dupes  of  this  shal- 
low artifice  ;<yet  they  abstained  from  punishing 
their  own  wrongs,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Thebes,  who  might  describe  the  injury  that  had 
been  committed,  and  impeach  tlie  criminals.^ 
Olymp.  ^  ^P?"  hearing  the  accusation, 
^•^  a  Epammondas,  who  was  tlien  gene- 

A  C  363.  •  ^^  ^^  Boeotians,  declared,  that 
his  countrymen  had  done  better  in 
seizing,  than  in  discharging  the  Arcadians,  whose 
conduct  was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace 
without  the  advice  of  their  confederates.  **  Be 
assured,"  conUnued  he  to  the  ambassadors, 
^^that  the  Thebans  will  march  into  Arcadia, 
and  support  their  friends  in  that  province." 
This  resolution,  which  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  republic,  was  heard  with  great  in- 
dignation by  the  Arcadian  states,  and  their 
alUes  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  They  observed,  that 
the  Thebans  could  not  have  felt,  much  lees 
have  expressed,  any  displeasure, at  the  peace 
of  Peloponnesus,  if  they  had  not  deemed  it  their 
interest  to  perpetuate  the  divisions  and  hostili- 
ties of  a  country  which  they  wished  to  weaken 
and  to  subdue.  They  entered  into  a  stricter 
alliance  with  each  other,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence;  sending  ambassadors  to 
'AUiens  and  Sparta,  that  the  former  might  be 
ready  to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  neighbouring 
and  rival  state,  and  that  the  latter  might  take 
arms  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  por- 
tion of  Greece,  of  which  tiie  valour  of  Sparta 
had  long  formed  the  strength  and  bulwark. 
Ol  vmn  During  these  hostile  preparations, 

civ  2  Cpamlnondas  took  the  field  with 

A  r  *<1A<9  ^'^  ^^  Boeotians,  with  the  Eubceans, 
A.  ^.  JOJ.    ^^  ^j^jj  ^  ^^^^  jj^j^  ^^  Thoasa- 

lians,  partly  supplied  bv  Alexander,  and  partly 
raised  by  the  cities  which  Pelopidas  had  re- 
cently delivered  from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel 
tyrant  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Argivos,  the 
Messenians,  and  several  communities  of  Arca- 
dia, particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea  and 
Megalopolis.  With  these  liopes,  he  proceeded 
southward  to  Nemea,  an  ancient  city  in  the 
Argive  territory,  distinguished  by  the  games 

5  Xenopb.  p.  Ml. 
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celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules.  There  he 
encamped  for  sereral  days,  with  an  intention  to 
intercept  the  Atheniansi,  whose  nearest  route 
into  Peloponnesus  lay  through  the  district  of 
Nemea;  convinced  that  nothing  could  more 
contribute,  than  an  advantage  over  that  people 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  animate 
the  courage,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  Theban  partisans  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  instead  of  marching 
through  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  La- 
conia,  and  proceeded  from  jthence  to  join  their 
confederates  at  Mantiniea.  Apprised  of  this 
design,  Epaminondas  moved  his  camp,  and 
marched  forward  to  Teefea,  which  being  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
situation,  was  judiciously  chosen  .as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  his  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates. Having  continued  sereral  weeks  at  Te- 
gea,  he  was  much  disappointed  that  none  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  sent  to  offer  their  sub- 
mission, uid  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  The- 
ban arms.  This  waste  of  time  gave  him  the 
more  uneasiness,  as  his  command  was  limited 
to  a  short  term.  The  strength  of  the  enemy 
at  Mantiniea  Was  continually  increasing.  Age- 
silaus  had  already  conducted  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.  If  the^f  like- 
wise should  join,  the  combined  forces  would 
prove  superior  to  the  army  of  Epaminondas, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thousand.  Considering  these  circumstances,  he 
suddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which, 
if  crowned  with  success,  would  render  the  pre- 
sent hitherto  fruitless  expedition  not  unworthy 
of  his  former  fame. 

Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in 
the  night,  he  performed  a  hasty  march  of  thirty 
miles,  in  order  to  surprize  Sparta ;  and  had  not 
the  extraordinary  swiflness  of  a  Cretan  deserter 
apprised  Agesilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city 
would  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  totally 
incapable  of  defence.^  The  bulk  of  the  Lace- 
dcBmonian  army  had  proceeded  too  fkr  on  the 
road  to  Mantineea,  to  anticipate  the  design  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  aged  king,  with  his  son 
Archidamus,  returned,  with  &  small  but  valiant 
band,  to  the  defence  of  Sparta.  The  engage- 
ment which  followed,  as  related  by  Xenophon,- 
appears  one  of  the  most  extraordmary  that  his- 
tory records.  Epaminondas  had  employed 
every  precaution  which  his  peculiar  sagacity 
could  suggest ;  he  did  not  approach  Sparta  by 
those  narrow  roads,  where  a  superiority  of  num- 
bers would  afford  him  small  advantagjs;  he  did 
not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which, 
while  entering  the  town,  they  might  have  been 
annoyed  with  mis^le  weapons;  nor  did  he 
allow  an  opportunity  of  surprising  him  by  strata- 
gem or  ambuscade,  in  the  management  of  which 
the  Spartans  were  at  all  times  so  dexterous. 
Seizing  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town,  he  determined  to  descend  into  it  with 
every  advantage  on  his  side,  and  without  the 
seeming  possibility  of  being  exposed  to  any  in- 

1  Xenophon  lays,  «(r«-if  viemav  jrnvTMiranv  ipi|/uev 
r«v  vftuvovfuiKmv.  Xenophon  p.  644.  "As  a  neat  quite 
dettitute  of  its  defenders.** 


{convenience.  But  the  issue  of  bo  well-con- 
certed an  enterprise,  the  historian  hesitate 
whether  to  refer  to  a  particular,  providence  of 
the  gods,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  invincible  courage 
of  rnen  actuated  by  despair.  Archidamus, 
with  scarcely  a  hundred  men,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  cut  down  the  first  ranks, 
and  advanced  to  assliult  tiie  remainder.  Then, 
strange  to  relate  I  those  Thebaos,  says  Xeno- 
phon, who  breathed  fire,  who  had  so  oflen  con- 
quered, who  were  far  superior  in  number,  and 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
shamefully  gave  way.  The  Spartans  pursued 
them  Vith  impetuosityt  but  were  soon  repelled 
with  loss;  for  the  divinity,  whose  assistance 
had  produced  this  extraordinary  victory,  seems 
also  to  have  prescribed  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  was  not  to  extend.  ^ 

Epaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which 
promised  such  a  fkir  prospect  of  success,  did  not 
sink  under  his  disappointment.  As  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  forces  at  Man- 
tinisa  would  be  withdrawn  from  that  place  to 
the  defence  of  Sparta,  he  immediately  sounded 
a  retreat,  returned  to  Tegea  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  allowing  his  infantry  to  take 
time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  l^e,  with  admira- 
ble presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  horse  to  ad- 
vance forward  to  Mantinea,  (which  was  dis- 
tant only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintain  their 
ground  until  his  arrival  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  He  expected  to  find  the  Mantinacans 
totally  unprepared  forsuoh  a  visit;  and  as  it  was 
then  autumn,  he  doubted  not  that  most  of  the 
townsmen  would  be  employed  in  the  country, 
in  reaping  and  bringing  in  the  com.  His  plan 
was  wise,  and  well  executed.  The  situation  of 
the  Mantinieans  corresponded  to  his  hopes. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  delighted  to 
baffle  his  sagacity.  Before  the  Theban  fonies 
arrived  at  Mantinna,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
squadron  of  Athenian  cavalry  entered  that 
place,  commanded  by  Hegelochus,  who  then 
first  learned  the  departure  of  the  allies  tp  pro- 
tect the  Lacedemonian  capital.  He  had  scarcely 
received  this  intelligence,  when  the  Thebans 
appeared,  and,  advancing  with  great  rapidity, 
prepared  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  had  not  time  to  refresh 
themiBelves;  they  had  eat  nothing  that  day; 
they  were  inferior  in  number;  they  knew  the 
bravery  of  the  Theban  and  Thesaalian  cavalry, 
with  whom  they  must  contend ;  yet,  regardless 
of  every  consideration  but  the  safety  of  their 
allies,  they  rushed  into  the  field,  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  engagement,  which  displayed  great 
courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged victory.  The  enemy  craved  the  bodies 
of.  their  dead;  the  viotors  erected  atrophy  of 
their  useful  valour,  which  had  saved  the  com, 

8  Plntsreh  tells  a  story  on  this  occasion,' of  a  young  Spai^ 
tan  named  Isadas,  who  stripped  naked,  anointed  himseU* 
with  oil,  sallied  forth  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  traced  his  path  in  bk>od  through 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  He  returned  unhurt,  was 
crowned  for  bis  valour,  but  fined  for  fighting  without  his 
shield.  Plut.  in  Agesil.  To  a  modem  reader,  Xenophon^s 
account  of  the  battle  will  appear  a  pompous  description  of 
the  effect  of  panic  terror  witn  which  the  Thebans  were  in- 
spired, by  finning,  instead  of  mottjom-  tfnfttv,  "adeibnce- 
less  nesL^*  the  vjgoroua  oppositioo  of  men  in  arms. 
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cattle,  sUvM,  women,  and  children^  of  Manti- 
niea  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  repeated  nnsfortunes,  Which  would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander, 
only  determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  en* 
gagement,  in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off 
the  memory  of  his  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an 
h9nourable  death,  fighting  to  render  his  country 
the  sovereign  of  Greece.  The  confederates 
had  re-assembled  at  Mantiniea,  strengthened  by 
considerable  reinforcements.  Fresh  saccours 
had  likewise  arrived  to  the  Thebans.  Never 
had  such  numerous  armies^  taken  the  field 
daring  the  perpetual  war  in  which  those  un- 
happy republics  were  engaged.  But  battles 
become  really  interesting,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals.  It  is  worth  while,  says  the  military 
historian,'  to  observe  the  operations  of  Epami- 
nondas on  this  memorable  occasion.  Having 
ranged  his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not 
along  the  plain,  which  was  the  nearest  road  to 
Mantiniea,  but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted 
them  by  a  ohain  of  hills  which  joined  that  city 
and  Tegea,  and  skirted  the  eastern  extremity 
of  both.  The  enemy,  apprised  of  his  march, 
drew  up  their  forces  before  the  walls  of  Man- 
tinea;  the  iiacedsemonians,  and  such  Arca- 
dians as  had  embraced  the  more  honoutable 
cause,  in  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  in  the 
lefl,  the  AchflBans  and  Elians  forming  the  main 
body.  Mean  while  Epaminondas  marched 
slowly  along,  extending  his  circuit,  as  if  he 
wished  to  decline  the  engagement.  Having 
approached  that  part  of  Qie  mountain  which 
faced  the  hostile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  io 
halt,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  former 
movements  had  occasioned  great  doubt  and 
perplexity;  but  now  it  seemed  evident  that  he 
bad  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  fighting  that  day, 
and  was  preparing  to  encamp.  This  opinion, 
too  lightly  conceived,  proved  fatal  to  the  enemy. 
They  abandoned'  their  arms  and  their  ranks, 
dispersed  in  their  tents,  and  lost  not  only  that 
external  arrangement,  but  that  inward  prepara- 
tion,^ that  martial  ardour  of  mind,  which  ought 
to  animate  soldiers  at  the  4iear  prospect  of  an 
engagement.  Epaminondas  i^ized  the  decisive 
moment  of  attack.  Facing  to  the  right,  he  con- 
verted the  column,  of  march  into  an  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  iqstan- 
t&neously  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meant 
to  fight.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  Bceotians,  and 
which,  as  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  formed 
into  a  firm  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
spreading  flanks,  he  advanced  against  the  Spar- 
tans and  Mantinflsans;  and  trusting  the  event 
of  the  battle  to  the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unex- 
pected onset,  he  commanded  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  in  which  he  placed  less  confidence, 
to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace,  that  they,  might 
^ot  come  up  and  grapple  with  the  opposing 
divisions  of  the  enemy,  until  the  victory  of  his 
left  wing  hiad  taught  them  to  conquer. 

3  Xenoi»lM>n.  I.  ▼u.  p.  644. 

4  Biodonu,  1.  XT.  c.  21.  5  Xenoph.  p.  645. 

6  Exutrt  ftiw  Tatv  iroKifttmv  Ttiv  I'v   r»t(    yvx«<(   «'fOc 

^oopb.  p.  645. 


OlvmD  "^^^  judicious  design  was  crown- 

.  ^  ^'  ed  with  merited  sivcess.  The  ene- 
A  C  363  "*^'  perceiving  the  dreadful  shock 
'  '  '  to  which  they  were  exposed,  flew 
to  their  arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets, 
bridled  their  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  their 
ranks ;  but  t^ese  difierent  operations  were  per- 
formed with  the  trepidation  of  surprise  and 
haste,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  hope  and 
courage;  and  the  whole  army  had  the  appear- 
ance of  men  prepared  rather  to  sufier,  than  to 
inflict,  any  thing  cruel  or  terrible.^  The  Spar- 
tans and  Mantinaeans,  drawn  up  >n  firm  order, 
sternly  waited  the  first  brunt  of  the  assailants. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  after 
their  spears  were  broken,  both  parties  had  re- 
coure  to  their  swordd.  The  wedge  of  Epami- 
nondas at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre  and 
right  wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  of  the  enemy.  The  Theban  and 
Thessalian  cavalry  were  equally  successful. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  ranks  Epaminondas  had 
placed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  whose  missile 
weapons  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy^s  horse, 
who  were  drawn  up  two  deep.  He  had  likewise 
taken  the  precaution  to  occupy  a  rising  ground 
on  his  right  with  a  considerable  detachment, 
which  might  take  the  Athenians  in  flank  and  rear, 
should  they  advance  from  their  post.  These 
prudent  dispositions  produced  a  victory,  which 
Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  complete  or  im- 
prove. In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,8  and  was  carried  to.  an  eminence, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch-tower,^ 
probably  that  he  might  the  better  observe  the 
subseqfient  operations  of  the  field.  But  with 
the  departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  Theban  army. 
Having  impetuously  broken  through  the  hostile 
ranks,  they  knew  not  how  to  profit  of  this  ad- 
vantage. .  The  enemy  rallied  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  fields  and  prevailed  in  several  partial 
encounters.  AH  was  confusion  and  terror.  The 
light  infantry,  which  had  been  posted  amidst 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse,  being  left 
behind  in  the  pursuit,  were  received  and  cut  to 
pieces  bv  the  Athenians  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Hegelochus.  -Elated  with  this  success,  the 
Athenians  turned  their  arms  against  the  de- 
tachments niaced  on  the  heights,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Eubceans,  whom  they  routed  and  put 

7  n«vrf(  it  tniTtfitvotf  rt.ft»X.Kov  i|  trttiifCvTiv  nsxivay. 
Xenoph.  p.  646. 

8  Fausaniai,  in  Aiea^  iiiys,  that  Epaminondas  wai 
killed  by  Grjllas,  tAe  ion  of  Xenopbon  the  Atheoiaa ;  Bod, 
aa  a  proof  of  thia  asaertion,  mentiona  a  beautifiil  picture  of 
the  baUle  of  Manlinsa,  in  the  Ceramiciu  of  Athena,  aa 
well  aa  the  monument  of  Grylloa,  erected  by  the  Mantf- 
nleana  on  the  field  of  battle;  both  aubaiating  in  the  time  pf 
Pauaeniaa,  and  both  aacribing  to  this  Athenian  the  honour 
of  killing  Epaminondaa.  Plutarch^  in  Ageailao.  aaya,  that 
Anticratea,  a  Spartan,  killed'  Epaminondaa  with  a  aword ; 
that  hia  posterity  were  thence  called  Machurionidas ;  and 
that,  aa  late  aa  th«  daya  of  Plutarch,  they  enjored  certain 
immnnitiea  and  bonoura  as  a  recompense  for  the  merit  of 
their  anceator  Anticratea  in  destroying  the  worst  enemy  of 
Sparta.  Grylloa  the  aon  of  Xenopbon  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Itfantinea;  and  the  worda,  or  rather  the  alienee  of  his 
father,  ia  rorj  remarkable  coneeming  the  death  of  Epami' 
nondaa:  "The  Theban  column  broke  the  Spartana,  bat 
when  Epaminondaa  fell,  the  reat  knew  not  how  to  uae  the 
victory.'*  What  snUimity  in  this  paaaage,  if  Grylloa  really 
alew  Kpaminondaa ! 

0  Paoaan.  ubi  supra. 
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to  flight,  afte»ft  terrible  ■l&ugfater.  With  each 
altornations  of  victory  and  defeat  ended  this 
memorable  engagement.  Both  armies,  as  con> 
querora,  erected  a  trophy;  both  craved  their 
dead,  as  conquered;*  and  this  battle,  which  be- 
ing certainly  the  greatest,  was  eipected  to  have 
proved  the  most  decisive  ever  fought  among 
the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  consequence 
but  that  general  languor  and  debility  long  re- 
markable in  the  subsequent' operations  of  those 
hostile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  action  ceased,  the 
most  distinguished  Thebans  assembled  around 
their  dying  general.  His  body  had  been  pierced 
with  a  javelin ;  and  the  surgeons  declared,  thai 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  weapon.  He. asked  whether  his 
shield  was  safe  ?  which  being  presented  to  him, 
he  viewed  it  with  a  languia  smile  of  melan- 
choly, joy.  He  then  demanded,  whether  the 
Thebans  had  obtained  the  victory  ?  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  (foir  the  Lacediemo- 
niaus  indeed  had  first  sent  to  demand  the  bodies 
of  their  slain,)  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
quit  life  without  regret,  since  he  left  his  country 
triumphant.  'Hie  spectators  lamented,  among 
other  objects  of  sorrow^  that  he  should  die 
without  children,  who  might  inherit  the  gloiy 
of  his  name,  and  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  ^  You 
mistake,"  said  he  with  a  cheerful  presenj»  of 
mind,  **  I  leave  two  fair  daughters,*  the  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinsa,  who  will<  transmit 
my  renown  to  the  latest  ages."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  the  weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  The  awful  solemnity  of  his 
death  corresponded  with  the  dignified  splen- 
dour of  an  active  and  useful  lifoi  He  is  usually 
described  as  a  perfect  character  ;3  noT  does  the 
truth  of  histoty  oblige  us  to  detract  any  thing 
from  this  description^  except  that  in  some  in- 
etances,  and  particularly  in  his  last  fatal  inva- 
eion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  idlowed  the  blaze 
of  patriotism  to  eclipse  the  mild  light  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the 
field  of  battle,  where  his  monument  still  ex- 
isted, after  four  centuries,  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  with  an  inscription  in  elegiac  verse, 
enumerating  his  exploits.  Hadrian,  then  mas- 
ter of  tho  Roman  world,  added  a  second  co- 
lumn, with  a  new  inscription,^  in  honour  of  a 
character,  whom  that  unsteady  emperor  had 
genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  firmness  to  imi- 
tate. 

An  elegant  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  bat 
comprehensive  panegyric  of  Epaminondas,  that 
during  his  lifetime  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of 
Greece ;  whereas  both  before  and  afterwards, 
that  republic  continually  languished  in  servi- 
tude or  dependence.*     But  this  observation 

1  Xonoph.  I.  vii.  ad  fin. 

8  Cicero  Aead.  Clamt.  L  i.  ot  Panim.  Plntareb.  Corn, 
f^epo*.  Pattian. 

3  Vid.  Pautan.  In  Aread.  ot  Bosotic. 

4  Hajus  de  virtatibiu  viuqae  satU  erit  dietum,  n  hoc . 


betrays  the  inaccurate  partiality  of  a  biogra- 
pher, who  often  exalts  the  glory  of  a  favourite 
hero,  at  the  expense  of  historic  truth.  By  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  deprived 
of  her  principal  ornament  and  defence,  the 
source  of  her  confidence,  and  the  spring  of  her 
activity;  and  her  councils  were  thenceforth 
less  ambitious,  and  her  arms  less  enterprising.^ 
But  six  years  i^fter  that  event,  she  controlled 
the  decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  de- 
pend^ce,  her  power  was  still  formidable  to  the 
most  warlike  of  her  neighbours. 
Q.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Manti- 

c'v  '^  n»a,  a  general  peace  was  proposed 

A  C  36^  under  the  mediation  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  wanted  Grecian  auxiliaries  to 
check  the  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  I^esser 
Asia,  which  disturbed  the  two  last  years  of  his 
reign.  The  only  condition  annexed  to  this 
treaty  was,  that  each  republic  should  retain  its 
respective  possessions.  The  Spartans  deter* 
mined  to  reject  every  accommodation  until  they 
had  recovered  Messenia;  and  as  Artaxerxes 
had  uniformly  opposed  this  demand,  they  trans- 
ported forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the  defec- 
tion of  that  province.  At  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  Lacedemonians,  and  ten 
thousand  mercenaries,  Agesilaus  supported  one 
rebel,  after  another,  having  successively  set 
on  the  (hrone  Taches  and  Nectanebaa.^  In 
this  dishonourable  war  he  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  by  means  of  which  he  probably  ex- 
pected to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  hb  country. 
Olvmo  ^"*  returning  home  by  Cyrenaica, 
-J  y*       he  died  on  that  co&tt,  in  the  eighty- 

A  'r*'<iffi  fourth' year  of  his  age,  and  forty- 
A.  \..  joi,  £^^  ^f  jjjg  ^^j    jjj^  character 

has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  He  was  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  had 
seen  the  highest  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  he 
beheld  her  ndl.  During  the  time  that  he  go- 
verned the  republic,  his  country  -sufiered  more 
calamities  and  disgrace  than  in  seven  centuries 
preceding  his  reign.  His  ambition  and  his  ob* 
stinacy,  doubtless,  contributed  to  her  disasters ; 
yet  so  natural  were  the  principles  from  which 
he  acted,  so  probable  his  hopes  of  success,  and 
so  firm  and  manly  his  struggles  for  victory,  that 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  could  see  through 
the  cloud  of  fortune,  ventured  to  bestow  on 
Agesilaus  a*panegyric,8  which  exalts  him  be- 
yond the  renown  of  his  most  illustrious  prede« 
oessors. 


lepoa,  IB 


anttm  adjanxero,  pu>i  %tmo  ut  infieias ;  Thebaa  et  ant* 
Epaminondam  natam,  et  post  ejai  inteiitutn,  perpetao 
alicno  parqiMa  im|)ano ;  contra  ea,  (|Qandio  illo  preAierit 
roipublicSf  caput  fttina  totiui  Gnsei*.  Corn.  Me 
Epant. 

5  Vid.  Polyb.  Hi«t.  1.  vi.  c  xH. 

6  Plul,  in  A^etUao.    Diodorat,  1.  xv^  e.  zxii. 

7  Diodor.  ibid. 

8  O  xoye;  iif  Ay$Ti\tuPf  by  Xend|thoD. 
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Olymp. 
civ.  4» 
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TXTITH  the  battle  of  Mantinfta  endedo  the 
bloody  struggle  for  dominion,  which  had 
long  exhausted  Thebes  and  Sparta.  In  that, 
or  in  the  preceding  engagements,  they  had  lost 
their  ablest  generals,  and  the  flower  of  their 
troops.  No  Theban  arose  to  emulate  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Epaminondas,  and  to  complete  the 
designs  of  that  illustrious  patriot  Archidanius, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  imper- 
fectly justified  the  high  opinion  conceiTed  of 
hia  early  wisdom  and  valour.  Weakened  by 
their  wounds,  and  fatigued  by  exertion*  Ion? 
and  fruitless,  those  republics  sunk  into  such 
weakness,  as  encoViraged  pretensions  of  their 
neighbours  that  had  long  lain  dormant 

During  the  superiority,  or,  in  the 
language  of  ancient  writers,  during 
the  empire  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  the  majesty  of  the  Am* 
phictyonic  council  had  degenerated  into  an 
empty  pageant  Its  deliberations  were  confined 
to  matters  of  mere  form)  it  regulated  some 
ceremonies  of  superstition;  it  superintended 
games  and  spectacles ;  it  preserved  peace  and 
good  order  &mong  the  crowd  of  strangers  who 
assembled,  at  stated  times,  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  But  for  more  than  a  centuiy  past, 
the  public  measures  of  the  Greeks  had  j>een 
directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi,  the 
Tesidence  or  the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
the  allies  convened  on  every  important  emer- 
gency, acknowledgipg,  by  their  presence -there, 
the  respective  authority  of  those  capitals  which 
were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  their  several 
confederacies.  But  when  first  the  Peloponne- 
sian,  then  the  Boeotian  war,  and  last  of  all  the 
battle  of  Mantinasa,  had  levelled  the  greatness, 
and  overthrown  the  proud  tyranny  of  those 
domineering  republics,  the  Arophictyonio  coun- 
cil once  more  emerged  from  obscurity ;  and  the 
general  states  of  Greece  having  assembled  ac- 
cording to  their  national  and  hereditary  forms, 
spumed  the  imperious  dictates  of  any  single 
conununity. 


B  Xeoophon*!  Gredk  hiitory  likewiia  endi  with  that 
i>attJe.  Henceforth  we  follow  Piatareh  and  Diodonit,  from 
^L^?  *^  '**"*  ^*  priDcipaleiroainftancea  of  great  eYcnts, 
jnach  the  onitora  IioeratM  and  DemoatboDev,  ArwtoUe*a 
^reatjn  of  Politic*,  and  Xenophoa*s  DiMouraea  on  the 
KerenaM  and  Governineat  of  Athens,  will  enable  da  mora 
fnllj  to  explain. 


Olymp. 
cv.  I.— 
cv.  2. 
A.  C. 
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While  this  event  strengthened 
the  federal  union,  and  tended  to 
restore  the  primitive  equality  of 
the  Grecian  states,  various  drcum- 
stanoeirconcurred  to  revive  the  as- 
piring ambition  of  Athens.  Dar- 
ing the  B<9otian  war,  the  Athenians  had  acted 
as  auxiliaries  oply ;  without  making  such  ef- 
forts as  enfbebled  their  strength,  their  anna  had 
acquired  great  lustre.  Their  powerful  rivals 
were  hnmbled  and  exhausted :  experience  had 
t{iughtthem  the  danger  of  attempting  to  subdue, 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  in  subjection, 
the  territories  of  their  warlike  neighbours :  but 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  JEgean  and  Ionian 
seas,  the  remote  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  in- 
vited the  activity  of  their  fleet,  which  they 
might  now  employ  in  foreign  conquests,  fear- 
less of  domestic  envy.  It  appears,  that  soon 
afler  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Euboea  again 
acknowledged  the  authority 'o  of  Athens;  an 
event  facilitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  The- 
ban partisans,  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the 
battle  of  Mantinaea.  From^the  Thraeian  Bos« 
phorus  to  Rhodes,  several  places  along  botb 
shores  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Timotheus^ 
Chabrias,  und  Iphierates ;  men,  who  having 
survived  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  were 
far  superior,  in  abilities  and  in  virtue,  to  tb» 
contemporary  generals  of  other  republics.  The 
Cyclades  and  Corcyra  courted  the  friendship 
of  a  people  capable  to  interrupt  their  naviga- 
tion and  to  destroy  their  commerce.  Byzan- 
tium had  become  their  ally,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  soon  be 
rendered  their  subject.  Such  multiplied  ad- 
vantages revived  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
Athens,  which  once  more  commanded  the  sda, ' 
with  a  fleet  of  near  three  hundred  sail,  and 
employed  the  best  half  of  her  citizens  and  sub- 
jects in  ships  of  war  or  commerce.!  i 

This  tide  of  prosperity,  which  flowed  with 

10  Comp.  Diodor.  I.  tvi.  p.  513.  andDemostlMUMs  de  Cher- 
90Deao,  SQD  fine,'  and  iEacnines  in  Ctesiphont.  It  appean, 
however,  from  diese  authors,  that  the  Tnebans  soon  after- 
ward! endeavoured  to  recover  Eubora.  The  Atheoiana 
anin  rescued  it  from  their  power,  at  the  exhortation  of 
fimotheos.  whoee  pithjr  speech  ia  commended  bv  Demos- 
thenes :  "  What,  my  countrymen,  the  Thebans  in  tJie  island, 
and  you  still  deliberating!  Why  not  already  in  the  har- 
bour? why  not  embarked?  why  ia  not  the  sea  covered 
with  roar  navy  1"  Demostheo.  ubi  sanra. 

11  Aeooph.  Hellen.  1.  vii.  p.  615.  Diodoras  1.  xv.  e.  sL 
Isocrat  Paaegyr.  and  de  Pace. 
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moet  apparent  force  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,'  has  been  supposed  productive  of 
very  important  consequences.  While  Epajni- 
nondas  lived,  the  Athenians,  it  Lb  said,  were 
kept  vi^lant  in  duty  through  jealousy  and  fbar; 
but  after  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
they  sunk  into  those  vices  which  occasioned 
their  ruin.  This  specious  remark  is  not  found- 
ed in  truth.  Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Epaminondas,  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  the 
total  corruption  of  the  Athenians,  is  forcibly 
described  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  their 
.  eountrymen,^  who  composed  a  system  of  wise 
laws  in  order  to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  to 
reform  their  manners.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
correct  abuses  that  seem  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democracy,  which,  even  as  regulated  by  S(^on, 
but  still  more  as  new-modeled  by  Pe/icles,  left 
the  citizens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slaves 
in  another.  The  division  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  scrchons,  the  senate, 
assembly,  and  even  various  committees  of  the 
assembly,  rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or 
prevent,  the  hand  of  oppression.  Men  knew 
not  from  what  quarter  their  safety  might  be 
assailed ;  and  being  called  to  authority  in  their 
tarn,  they,  instead  of  making  united  opposition 
to  the  injustice  of  their  magistrates,  contented 
themselves  witU  inflicting  the  same  injuries 
which  they  had  either  previously  suffered,  or 
still  apprehended,  from  the  m.alice  of  their  ene- 
mies. Nor  is  this  inconvenience  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  republics.  While  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  passions  of  men  run  in  their 
ordinary  channel,  the  right  to  exercise  power 
will  commonly  be  attended  with  a  strong  in- 
clination to  abuse  it.  Unless  power,  therefore, 
be  counteracted,  by  liberty;  unless  an  imper- 
vious line  of  separation  be  drawn  between  pre- 
rogative and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  sustains  its  political  life,  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  that  which 
tends  to  corruption,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  a  country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant 
or  a  thousand ;  in  both  cases  alike  the  condi- 
tion of  man  is  precarious,  and  force  prevails 
over  law. 

This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies 
produced  many  ruinous  consequences  in  affairs 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  were  commonly 
directed  by  the  selfish  passions. of  a  few,  or  the 
fluctnatingcaprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than 
by  the  rational  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
community.  But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents 
often  bring  to  light  the  latent  weakness  and 
imperfections  of  the  body,  so  the  vices  of  the 
Athenian  government  first  appeared  in  their 
full  magnitude  after  the  unfortunate  war  of 
Pelopoilnesus;  and,  although  the  excess  of  the 
malady  sometimes  checked  itself,  and  returns 
of  ease  and  prosperity  sometimes  concealed  its 
virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  still  main- 
tained its  destructive  progress,  till  it  wrought 
the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 


1  JoBtin.  I.  Ti.  e.  ix.  finit  made  thk  otMorvation,  which 
has  been  ro  freqaeoUy  repeated. 

S  See  above,  p.  162.  and  the  elegiac  veneB  of  Solon  pre- 
•ervod  in  Democthenea  Oral,  tn^t  {rae^s^-fioCiietc,  a  title 
that  can  only  be  translated  by  a  paraphraae  « the  miaeon- 
duct  of  iEaehinea  in  his  cmbawy.'* 


In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 
where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
over  the  legislative,  the  sources  of  dissension 
were  innumerable ;  while  the  feeble  restraint  of 
laws,  ill  administered,  was  uxiable  to  counteract 
their  force.     Although  hereditary  distinctions 
were  little  known  or  regarded,  the  poor  and 
rich  formed  two  distinct  parties,   which  had 
their  particular  views  and  separate  interests.   la 
some  republics  the  higher  ranks  bound  them- 
selves, by  oath,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
hurting  their  inferiors.'  The  populace  of  Athens 
commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if  they  had  enter- 
ed into,  an  engagement  not  less  atrocious.^ 
During   the  intervals  of   party  rage,  private 
quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  fermenta- 
tion.    Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military   command,  for  obtaining  public  ho- 
nours, or  eluding  punishments  or  burdens,  open- 
ed an  ever-flowing  source  of  bitter,  animosity. 
Among  jthiA  litigious  people,  neighbours  were 
continually  at  variance.    Every  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  rival,  and  enemy,  who  had  not 
proved  himself  a  friend.^     Hereditary  resent- 
ments were  perpetuate  from  one  generation 
to  another ;   and  the   seeds  of  discdrd   being 
sown  ih  such  abundance,  yielded  a  never- failing 
crop  of  libels,  invectives,  and  legal  prosecutions. 
The  usual  employment  of  six  thousand  Athe- 
nians consisted  in' deciding  law-suits^ihe  pro&ts 
of  which  afforded  the  principal  resource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.   Their  legal  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes, 
which  they  received,  sometimes  exceeded  that 
sum  ;  and,  both  united,  formed  a  sixth  part  of 
the  Athenian  revenues,^  even  in  the  mos^t  flou- 
rishing times.  As  the  most  numerous  but  mo^t 
worthless  class  of  the  people  commonly  prevail- 
ed in  the  assembly,  so  they  had  totally  engrrossed 
the  tribunals ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
such  judges  would  always  be  more  swayed  by 
favour  .and  prejudice  than  by  law  and  reason. 
The  law  punished  with  death  the  man  guilty  of 
giving  bribes;   but   ^we,"  say  the   Athenian 
writers,?"  **  advance   him  to  the  command  of 
our  armies ;  and  the  more  criminal  he  becomes 
in  this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  more  lucra- 
tive honours   is    he  invested.'*'    Those   who 
courted  popular  favour,  lavished  not  only  their 
own,  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  their  adherents ;  an  abuse  which  began 
during  the  splendid  administration  of  Pericles.,' 
extended   more   widely  under  his  unworthy 
successors ;  and,  though  interrupted  during  the 
calamities  of  the  republic,  revived  with    new 
force  on  the  first  dawn  of  returning  prosperity .' 

In  the  license  of  democratic  n'eedom,  the 
citizens,  poor  and  rich,  thought  themselves 
alike  entitled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity. 
Pericles  introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
not  only  tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  of  paying  for  the  admission  of  the 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  iBocrat.  et  Lyiias,  passim. 

4  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen. 

5  See  Lyaias  pasaiin.  et  Xenoph.  Memorab^  I.  ii.  p.  748* 
et  «ea.  , 

6  AriBtot.  Vesp. 

7  iRocrat  de  Pace,  et  DcmoBthenes,  pawiiB. 

8  Thuey^ides,  p.  108,  et  leq. 
0  riut.  in  Pcricle. 
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popukoe.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  a 
considermble  portion  of  the  reyeikiie  was  appro- 
priated to  the  theatre ;  and  aome  yean  aner- 
wardiyio  a  kw  wai  propoied  by  the  demagogue 
Subalofl,  and  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people, 
rendering  it  capital  to  dirert,  or  even  to  propose 
diverting,  the  theatrical  money  to  any  other  end 
or  ob|ect.ii 

Of  all  amosementfl  known  in  polished  aodety, 
the  Oieoian  theatre  was,  donbtless,  the  most 
elegant  and  ingenioas ;  yetseveral  circumstances 
rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The 
great  extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were 
represented,  naturally  introdnoed  masques,  the 
better  to  distinguish  the  different  persons,' ^  or 
characteis,  of  ue  drama ;  since  the  variations 
of  passion,  with  the  correspondent  changes  of 
countenance,  which  fonn  the  capital  merit  of 
modem  performers,  could  scarcely  have  been 
observed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  many 
of  whom  milst  have  been  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ecene.  The  same  eauses,  to- 
gether with  the  inimitable  harmony  of  the 
Greek  lan^age,  gave  rise  to  musical  deofauna- 
tion,**  which  nlipit  sometimes  fortify  passion, 
but  always  rendered  speech  more  slow  and  ar- 
ticulate, and  therefore  more  easily  heard  by  the 
remote  part  of  the  audienee.  In  combining  the 
different  parts  of  a  tra^c  fable,  the  poet  na- 
turally iTejects  such  incidents  as  are  improper 
for  representation.  These,  if  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  action  of  the  piece,  are  supposed 
to  be  transacted  elsewhefe,  and  barely  related 
on  the  theatre.  The  time  required  for  such 
events,  when  they  are  not  simultaneous  with 
those  echibited  on  the  stage,  necessarily  ihter- 
rupts  the  representation,  and  leaves  room  for 
the  choral  songs,  which  being  incorporated  with 
the  tragedy,  heightens  its  effect,  and  increases 
the  spectator's  delight ;  consequences  extremely 
different  from  those  attending  the  act-tunes  and 
detached  airs  of  modem  plays  and  operas,  uni- 
versally condemned  by  good  judges,  as  sus- 
pending the  action,  and  destroying  the  interest 
fif  the  drama,. and  only  affording  opportunities 
to  effeminate  throats,  to  shine  in  trUls  and  di- 
visions, at  the  expense  of  poeti^  and  good  sense. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  tiroes,  the 
corrapt  taste  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever 
at  variance  with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  form  and  Arrangement 
of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in 
the  extravagant  pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ills  profligate  contemporaries  and  successors.'^ 
These  pernicious  pfoductiona  formed  the  fa- 
vourite entettainiAent  of  the  populace.  The 
tnasque,  disguising  the  countenance  of  the  per- 
former, allowed  htfn  to  indulge  in  the  most  tin- 
blushing  license  of  voice  and  gesture ;  the  de- 

10  Before  Chrtit  340,  aecordiiiff  to  S.  Petitni,  de  Lag. 
Attic,  p.  385. 

11  Plutarch,  in  Pericle,  et  Demoftben.  Oratioa.  pfttaim. 
19  It  ie  well  know  that  the  word  partona  ori^nally  f  ig- 

fitfiod  a  nrtique.  from  jMrMwort,  beoaaee  tbe  ancient  matk^ 
both  Greek  ane  Koman,  wete  ao  made  as  t»  increaae  Sad 
inticorate  muimL 

13  Nocwithettnding  the  ^mtttkum  of  CSsaabon,  Ctratua, 
dec  the  Crreekt  ie  ancient  tinee'eeem  not  to  have  been  ic- 
qaainted  with  tbe  abtard  practice  of  ditiding  the  actins  and 
iipoaking  between  two  pertoni.  Tbit  im  meotiooed  by  Livy, 
a«  the  invention  of  TitiM  Andronictie,  who  flouriihad  340 
fears  before  Christ 

14  See  p^  172. 


damation  was  effeminate  and  vicitfoa ;  above 
all,  the  music  became  glaring,  tawdy,  volup- 
tuous, and  dissolute  in  me  highest  degree,  and 
suited  only  that  perverse  debauchery  of  soul 
from  which  it  originally  sprimg,  and  which  it 
served  afterward  to  inflame  and  nourish^' 

A  mysterious  cloud  hangs  over  the  Grecian 
music,  to  which  effecti  are  ascribed  far  tran- 
scending the  actual  power  of  that  art  Yet  we 
cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  tee- 
timony  of  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this 
principle  the  extreme  degeneracy  and  corraption 
whidi  almost  universally  infected  the  Athenians 
at  the  period  now  under  review.  Causes  which 
operate  on  the  manv,  are  not  easily  mistaken ; 
but  should  we  still  doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at 
least  cannot  be  denied.  The  Athenian  youth 
are  said  to  have  dissipated  their  fortunes,  and 
melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  in  wanton 
and  expensive  dalliance  with  the  female  per- 
formers on  the  theatre.'^  Weary  and  fastidiouit 
with  excess  of  criminal  indulgence,  they  lost  all 
capacity  or  relish  for  solid  and  manly  occupa- 
tions ;  and  at  once  deserted  the  exercises  of 
war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers.  To  flU 
op  the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they,  as 
well  as  persons  more  advanced  in  years,  lolU 
tared  in  the  shops  of  muncians^  and  othet  art- 
ists ;i'  and  sauntered  in  the  forum  and  publid 
places,  idly  inquiring  after  news,  in  which  they 
took  little  interest,  unless  some  danger  alarmed 
the  insipid  uniformity  of  their  pleasures,  ib  Dice^ 
and  other  games  of  chance,  were  carried  to  a 
ruinous  excess  i  and  are  so  keenly  stigmatized 
by  the  moral  writers  of  the  age,  that  it  should 
seem  they  had  begun  but  recently  to  prevail, 
ane  prove  fatal.^'  The  people  at  large  were 
peculiarly  addicted  to  the  sensual  gratifications 
of  the  table ;  and,  might  we  believe  a  poet 
quoted  by  Atheneus,  had  lately  bestowed  the 
freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honouf 
by  princes  and  king8)^<>  on  the  sons  of  Chere^ 
philuB,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of 
their  father  in  the  art  of  cookery. ^^ 

Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissipation,  had  re<i« 
duced  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizenif 
to  extreme  indigence.  Althou^  landed  pro- 
perty was  more  equity  divided  in  Greece  tiian 
in  any  modem  country,  we  are  told  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  Athenians  were  totally  desti-' 


15  A<1st(]»tle,  i.  viii.  de  Bepabl.  says  ironieally, "  Every 
kind  of  music  is  good  fot  aomethinc ;  that  of  the  tbeatiaa 
is  necessary  for  Ifae  amiisenieoi  of  the  mob ;  being  weO 
soiled  to  the  perversion  of  their  minds  and  manhers,  and  let 
them  tfijijoy  it."  Plato,  Aristezenus,  and  Plutareb,  Mueriy 
eompWo  of  tbe  corruption  of  music,  as  the  main  source  of  vice 
and  immorality.  That  art,  which  had  anciently  been  used  aa 
the  vehicle  ef  religions  and  moral  instruction,  was  employed 
in  the  theatres  to  excite  every  voluptuous  and  djssohite  pas- 
sion. Plato  de  LcgibtiSfl.  iii.  Aristoxenos.  ({noted  by  Athe- 
nnus^L  xiv.  et  Plutarch,  de  Musica.  In  speaking  of  tbe  vices  of 
London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  aheient  legislator^ 
says,  "That  were  a  roan  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballade 
of  a  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who  should  make  its  laws.*' 
Fletcher  of  Bakoun's  Works,  p.  908. 

16  AthenmiSf  I.  xii.  p.  534.  #ho  jfivea  a  general  descrip- 
tlon  of  Atheniaif  proHigacy. 

17  Isocrat.  in  Areopag.  and  Lysias*s  deibnee  of  a  poor' 
man  accuwd  ttoibie  tlie  senate,  translated  la  the  Law  ot 
Lysias,p.ll4. 

18  Demosthen.  Philipp.  passim. 

19  Athen»UB,  1.  xii.   Lysias  in  Alcibiad. 

90  Demoit}i««.  de  Republic,  ordinand' 

91  Athens»as,  I  uu  p.  119.- 
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tnte  of  immoveable  poaBewions.*  Their  dresa 
was  frequently  so  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  waa 
difficult,  by  their  external  appearance,  to  dia- 
tinguiih  them  from  slayea;  a  circumstance 
wluch  arose  not  from  sloyenliness,  but  from 
poverty,  since  we  are  assured  that  such  as  could 
afford  the  expense  spared  no  pains  to  adorn 
their  persons ;  and  that  m&ny  who  danced  dur- 
ing summer  in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the 
winter  in  places  too  shameful  to  be  named.^ 
And  how  is  it  possible  (to  use  the  words  of  their 
own  authors^  3  that  wretches  destitute  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  should  administer  public 
affairs  with  wisdom?  We  find  accordingly, 
that  they  were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  execu- 
ting those  offices  with  which  they  were*  entrust- 
ed. As  the  lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  measure 
engrossed  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in 
transcribing  the  laws  of  Solon,  to  abridge,  in- 
terpolate, and  corrupt  them.  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  such  a  gross  artifice  fre- 
quently succeeded;  nor  was  the  deceit  discover- 
ed until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court  con- 
tradictory laws.^  When  their  negligence  could 
not  be  surprised,  their  avarice  might  be  bribed; 
jjtistice  was  sold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence  of 
rank  or  abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  disgrace.^  For  those  needy 
Athenians,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  class 
an  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
misery  by  a  very  criminal  consolation ;  persecut- 
ing their  superiors,  banishing  them  their  coun- 
try, confiscating  their  estafes,  and  treating  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  often  without 
any  provocation  at  all,  with  the  utmost  injus- 
tice and  cruelty .0  Though  occasionally  direct- 
ed by  the  equity  of  an  Aristides,  or  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Cimon,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
listened  to  men  of  an  opposite  character.  He 
who  could  best  flatter  and  deceive  them  obtain- 
ed most  of  their  confidence.  With  such  quali- 
fications, the  turbulent,  licentious,  and  disso- 
lute, in  a  word,  the  orator  who  most  resembled 
his  audience,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  specious  or  hurtful  talents  carried 
off  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit.  Isocrates^ 
assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  Xenophon^  affirms, 
that  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  Atlienian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  such  principles  and  manners,  the  Athe- 
nians required  only  a  daring  and  profligate 


1  See  ihs  Diseonrw  of  Lyviai  upon  a  iffopnwl  for  dit- 
•olviDg  the  ancient  ^oTemment  of  Athens.  Ly«taa*i  ora- 
tioni  were  chieflv  written  in  the  space  of  twontv  years,  be- 
tween 404  and  384  before  Christ.  They  aflford  a  uniform 
picture  of  the  poverty  f,m\neTjf  and  vices  of  his  cooteropora- 
ries ;  which  the  reaiier  will  find  abridged  in  the  introduction 
to  my  translation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  aflfairs  be- 
cnnio  more  flourishing  after  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
Their  rpsoarees  were  a|^in  eihausted  by  the  war  with  their 
allies.  IMic  revenues  wore  greatly  rai«ie<l  by  the  eonqaests 
of  Timotheus,  Phocion,  itc.  and  the  good  management  of 
I^yrnrgns  and  Deroosibenes.  Plut.  in  Lycui^g.  in  lib.  de 
Dec.  Orator. 

2  Isocralea  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

3  laocrat.  el  Xeooph.  de  Repab.  A  then. 

4  Life  of  Lysiss.  prefixed  to  his  Orations,  p.  116. 

5  Pee  Lysias's  pfeadiogs  throughout 

6  Inormte^  de  Pare;  snd  the  numerous  examples  of  that 
kind,  which  have  alreadv  occurred  in  this  history. 

7  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  govtsrnmeni  of  Athene. 
R  In  his  irealiso  dn  Republic.  Atben. 


leader,  to  invdlve  them  in  desigur  the  moit  ex- 
travagant and  pemidons.  Such  a  personage 
presented  himself  in  Chares,  whoee  soldier-liEe 
appearance,  blunt  addren,  and  bold  impetuous 
valour,  madced  his  selfish  ambition,  and  render- 
ed him  the  idol  of  the  populace.  His  person 
was  gigantic  and  robust,  his  voice  commanding, 
his  manners  haughty;  he  asserted  positively, 
and  promised  boldly ;  and  his  presumption  was 
so  excessive,  that  it  concealed  his  inc^>acity  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  himself.  Though 
an  enterprising  and  successful  partisan,  he  wss 
unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a  general ; 
and  his  defects  appear  the  more  striking  snd 
palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  his  contemporaries, 
who  prevailed  as  often  by  address  as  by  force, 
and  whose  conquests  were  secured  to  the  re- 
public by  the  moderation,  justice, and  humanity, 
with  which  they  had  been  obtained,  and  with 
which  they  continued  to  be  governed.  Chares 
proposed  a  very  different  mode  of  administra- 
tion ;  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  suf^ly  the 
defects  of  their  treasury,  and  to  acquire  the 
materials  of  those  pleasures  which  they  regard- 
ed as  essential  to  their  happiness,  by  plundSiing 
the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies.  This 
counsel  was  too  faithfully  obeyed ;  the  vexations, 
anciently  exercised  against  the  tributary  and 
dependent  states,  were  renewed  and  exceeded.' 
The  wealEer  communities  complained,  and  re- 
monstrated, against  this  intolerable  rapacity  and 
oppression;  while  the  islands  of  Chios,  Coos, 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  pre- 
pared openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  each 
other  to  repel  force  by  force,  until  they  should 
obtain  peace  and  independence. ^o 
Olvroo  Chares,  probably  the  chief  in- 

^A  ^*  strument,  as  well  as  the  adviser,  of 
A '  C  'i'iR  ^^  arbitrary  measures  which  had 
occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  out 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  quash  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents.  He  sailed 
towards  Chios,  with  an  intention  to  seize  the 
capital  of  that  island,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  centre  and  prime  mover  of  rebellion. 
The  confederates,  informed  of  bis  motions,  had 
already  drawn  thither  the  greatest  part  of  their 
force.  The  city  of  Chios  was  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.  The  islanders  defended  themselves 
with  vigour.  Chares  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
pulse their  sallies.  His  fleet  attempted  to  enter 
their  harbour  without  success;  the  ship  of 
Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ;  and  that 
able  commander,  whose  valour  and  integrity 
merited  a  better  fortune,  though  deserted  by  the 
fleet,  yet  forsook  ilot  the  ship  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  republic.  His  companions  threw  away 
their  shields,  and  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming to  the  Athenian  squadron,  which  was  still 
within  their  reach.  But  Chabrias,  fighting 
bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  the  Chians,  prefer- 
ring an  honourable  death  to  a  disgraceful  life.'* 
Encouraged  by  advantages  over  an  enemy 
who  had  at  first  affected  to  despise  them,  the 
insurgents  augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged 
the  isles  of  Lemnos  and  Samos.    The  Atheni- 


g  niodor.  I.  xvi.  et  Isocrat.  de  Pace. 

10  DirMlor.  I.  xvi.  pp.  413.  433. 

11  Nepos.  in  Chabr.  ef  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  493^  et  aeq. 
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tns,  indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faith- 
ful allies  should  fall  a  prey  to  th&  depredations 
of  rebels,  fitted  out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a 
new  armament  under  the  command  of  Mnes- 
theus,  the  son  of  Ighicrates,  and  son-in»kiw  of 
TimothettB,  expecting  that  the  new  commander 
would  respectfully  listen  to  the  advice  of  those 
great  men,  who  perhaps  declined  acting  as 
principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares  pos- 
sessed any  share  of  authority.  That  general 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruised 
in  the  Hellespont;  where,  being  joined  by 
Mnestheus,  the  united  squadrons  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sail.  It  was  immediately 
determined  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  from  Samoe  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  sieee 
to  Byzantium.  The  design  succeeded;  the  al- 
lies withdrew  from  these  islandsii  collected  their 
whole  naval  strength,  and  prepared  vigoroudy 
for  defending  the  principal  city  in  their  confed- 
eracy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approach  each  other, 
with  a  resolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being 
exposed  to  shipwreck.  Chares  alone  confident- 
ly insisted  on  commencing  the  attack,  while  the 
other  commanders,  more  cautfous  and  experi- 
enced, perceived  the  disadvantage,  and  declined 
the  unequal  danger.^^  His  impetuosity,  thus 
overruled  by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues, 
was  converted  into  resentment  and  fury;  he 
called  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  witness  their 
opposition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach  ;  and,  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, despatched  proper  messengers  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,-  cowardice,  and 
total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  venal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares. 

Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally. 
The  former  trusted  to  his  innocence  and  elo- 
quence; the  latter  used  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient  to  sway  the  judges,  conformable, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  .that  age,  when  courts 
of  justice  iBvere  frequently  instruments  of  op- 
pression, governed  by  every  species  of  undue 
influence,  easily  corrupted  and  easily  intimida- 
ted. The  targeteers,  or  light  infantry,  who  had 
been  armed,  disciplined,  and  long  commanded, 
by  Iphicrates,  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  in 
Greece,  which  the  Fabian  soldiers  afterwards 
did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  the  Iphicraten- 
sian  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  commander, 
to  whom  ^ey  owed  their  merit  and  their  fame, 
and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  the  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline)  they  were  strongly  at* 
tached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  The 
youngest  and  bravest  of  this  celebrated  band 
readily  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired 
general ;  surrounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the 
benches  of  the  magistrates ;  and  took  care  sea- 
sonably to  display  the  points  of  their  daggers.'' 

13  We  are  not  informed  by  Diodoraa  or  Nepos,  why  the 
dbad  vantage  and  danger  were  qd  the  tide  of  the  AUieniaar, 
probably,  being  belter  sailors,  they  expected  to  profit  of 
(heir  skill  in  manmtvre,  which  the  ftorm  rendered  useless 
aod  UDavailing. 

13  It  was  probably  daring  this  trial,  that  Iphicrates  being 
reproached  with  beuaying  Uie  interests  of  his  country,  asked 
ha  accuser, "  Would  you,  oa  a  Uke  occasion,  have  been 


It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  prelimi- 
naries had  been  adjusted,  and  the  judges  assem-t 
bled,  the  parties  should  be  hoard,  and  the  trial 
begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could 
any  p|^on  be  tw^ce  tried  for  the  same  offence. 
The  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  procedure  favour- 
ed the  views  of  Iphicrates.  The  magistrates 
were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a  danger, 
which  they  had  neither  strength  to  resist  nor 
time  to  elude.  They  were  compelled  to  an  im- 
mediate decision;  but, instead  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  expected,  they  imposed  a 
fine^4  on  the  delinquents,  which  no  Athenian 
citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
This  severity-  drove  into  banishment  those  able 
and  illusirious  commanders.  Timotheus  sailed 
to  Chalcis  in  Eubcsa,  and  afterwards  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and 
which,  being  cliosen  as  his  residence  in  disgrace, 
sufficiently  evince  the  mildness  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  moderation  in  prosperity.  Iphi-r 
crates  travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  He  had  formerly  married  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  Cotys;  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Thrapian  princes ;  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity;!^ nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thence- 
forth take  any  share  in  the  affairs'  of  tlieir  un- 
grrateful  country.  >8  Thus  did  the  social  w'ar  de- 
stroy or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timo- 
theus, the  best  generals  whom  Greece  could 
boast;  and,  the  brave  and  honest  Fhocion  ex- 
cepted, the  la^  venerahle  remains. of  Athei\ian 
virtue.^' 

Olvmo  ®^'  ^^  removal  of  those  great 

cv  4  ™®°'  Chares  was  left  to  conduct, 

A*c'  'i^T  ^"co'^^^'ll^i  ^^  ^^^  against  the 
allies;  and  to  display  the  full  ox- 
tent  of  his  worthlessness  and  incapacity.  His 
insatiable  avarice  rendered  him  intolerable  to 
the  friends  of  Athens;  his  weakness  and  negli- 
gence exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  indulged  his  officers  and  himself  in 
a  total  neglect  of  discipline;  the  reduction  of 
the  rebels  was  the  least  matter  of  his  concern ; 
he  was  attended  by  an  effeminate  crowd  of 
singers,  dancers,  and  harlots,!^  whose  kixury 
exhausted  the  scanty  supplies  raised  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  service  of  the  war.'^  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
soldiers.  Chares,  regardless  of  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  Persia,  hired  him- 
self and.  his  forces  to  Artabazus,  the  wealthy 
satrap  of  Ionia,  who  had  revolted  from  his  mas- 
ter Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  most  cruel  and  de- 

guilty  of  that  crime?"  "By  no  means,"  replied  the  other. 
"  And  can  vou  then  imagine,"  replied  the  hero,  '*  that  Iphi- 
crates should  be  gailly  T*  duintilian  1.  t.  c.  xii. 

14  One  hundred  talents,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

15  Diodoros  on\j  says,  that  he  was  dead  before  the  baUle 
of  ChKTonaa,  which  happened  ti^eoty  years  after  his  ba- 
nishment 

16  Nepos  says,  that  after  the  death  of  Timotheus,  the 
Athenians  remitted  nine  parts  of  his  fine;  bat  nblignd  his 
son  Conon  to  pay  the  remaining  trath,  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  tbePinnus,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt  from 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

17  Military  rirtue.  Heo  extrema  fuit  letas  imperatornm 
Athenien^ro,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheun;  nequo 
post  Ulorum  obitum  quisquam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  fuit  dignus 
memoria.  Nepos  in  Timoth.  The  biographer  forgets  Pho- 
cion. 

18  Athenaius,  h  xii.  p.  534. 

19  Demosthon.  Philipp.  1. 
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testable  tTni^t  that  e^er  dvBgnioed  the  throne 
of  CjruB.  The  arnyi  of  the  Greeks  M.ved  Ar- 
tabazue  from  the  implaxaible  reeentment  of  a 
monster  incapable  to  pity  or  forgive;  an4  their 
meritorious  services  were  amply  rewarded  by 
the  lavish  gratitude  of  the  satrap. 
Qj  This  transaction,  how  extraordi- 

y^V'  Q^ry  soever  it  may  appear  to  the 
^A^'r  \^a  niodem  reader,  iieither  surprised  nor 
A.I..JO0.   digpi^y^g^   the  Athenians.    They 

were  accustomed  to  allow  their  commanders  in 
foreign  parts  to  act  without  instractions  or  con- 
trol ;  and  the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  extol- 
led his  good  management  in  paying  the  Grecian 
troops  with  Persian  money.  Bat  the  triumph 
of  false  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Ochns  sent 
an  embassy  to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians 
on  their  unprovoked  infraction  of  the  peace; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  they  immediately 
withdrew  their  forces  irpm  Asia,  he  would  as- 
sist the  rebels  with  a  ^eet  of  three  hundred  sail. 
This  just  menace,  want  of  success  f^^ainst  the 
confederates,  together  with  a  reason  still  more 
important,  which  will  soon  come  to  be  folly  ex- 
plained, obliged  the  Athenians  to  recall  their 
armament  from  the  east,  and  to  terminate  the 
social  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  had  been  undert^en.  The 
confederates  made  good  the  claims  which  their 
boldness  had  urged;  regained  complete  freedom 
and  independence ;'  and  lived  twenty  yea?8  ex- 
empt from  the  legal  oppression  of  subsidies  and 
contingents,  till  Uiey  submitted,  with  the  rest 
of  Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip, 
and  the  irresistible  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 

Notwit^anding  the  decay  of  martial  spirit, 
the  extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  manners,  which  prevailed 
in  Athens,  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  atill  cultivated  with  ^- 
dour  and  success.  During  the  period  now  >in- 
der  review,  the  scholars  of  Hippocrates  and 
Democritus  enriched  natural  phUosophy  with 
many  important  discoveries.^  The  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  as- 
tronomy, received  great  improvements  ftom 
Eudoxus'  of  Cnidus,  Timeus^  of  I^ocri,  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athens.^ 
The  Megaric  school  flourished  under  Stilpo, 
the  most  learned  and  acute  of  that  disputatious 
sect,  which,  from  its  continual  wranglings, 
merited  the  epithet  of  cont0tttious.0  The  doc- 
trines of  Aristippus  were  maintained  by  his 
daughter  Aret^,  and  improved  by  Hegesias  and 
Anneceris,  who  paved  the  way  for  Epicurus.7 
The  severe  philosophy  of  Antisthenea  had 
fewer  followers."  But  Diogenes  alone  was  equal 
to  a  Bect.0 

Statuary  wsjs  cultivated  by  Polydetus  and 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  by  Naucydes  of  Argos, 
and  by  innumerable  artists  in  other  cities  of 

Greece,  Italy,  and  Ionia.    The  works  of  Po- 

i.     I         >       ■  ■ .  II 

1  Diodor.  p.  494. 

8  Otleoua  ds  Natar.  FacnItaL  etRippocrat  nj(<  afx**, 

3  Laert.  1.  riii.  lect  86.  et  Said.  In  Eadox. 

4  Jambl.  de  Pytha|;or.  5  Ceiuorin.  de  Tm  nataL 

6  Be ••■'•' »^.    LaerL  I.  ru  aeet.  107. 

7  Laertitu  at  Suidas. 

8  iGlian.  Var.  Hiator.  I.  x.  c.  xvL 

9  We  ihall  have  occaaioa  to  apeak  more  fully  of  Dio- 
genea  hereafter. 


lycletus  were  the  most  admired,  ffis  greatest 
work  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Argive  Jono, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  Bronae  and  mar- 
ble, however,  still  furnished  the  uaoal  mate- 
rials for  sculpture.  The  Grecian  temples,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were 
enriched  With  innumerable  prododions  of  this 
kind,  during  the  period  to  which  our  preeent 
observations  relate.  One  figure  of  Pcrfydetua 
acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the  exactness 
of  the  proportiQ|is,io  i(  was  called  the  rale,  or 
standard.  Even  Lynppus,  the  contemporary 
and  ^vounte  of  Alexander,  regarded  it  at  a 
model  of  excellence,  from  which  it  was  impru- 
dent to  depart 

rki,T^»  Between  Polycletoe  and  Lyaip- 

"^y?P-  pus  flourished  Praxiteles,  whose 
A  *  r  AMI  ^or^  formed  the  intermediate 
A,  ^.40V.  ^^^  between  the  sublime  cfyle, 
which  prevniled  in  the  age  of  Perides,  and  the 
beautiful,  which  attained  perfection  under  Ly- 
sippus  and  Ap«11m,  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 
The  statues  of  Praxiteles  bore  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  those  of  Phidiasf  which  the  paintings 
of  Guide  and  Correggio  bear  to  those  of  Julio 
Romano  and  Raphael.  The  works  of  the 
earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and  more  sub- 
lime, those  of  the  later  more  graceful  and  more 
alluring ;  the  irA  class  being  addressed  to  the 
imagination,  the  eecond  to  the  senses.  The 
works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  the  Ceramieus  of 
Athens;  but  neither  in  the  Ceramicua,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  v^as  a  statue  to  be 
seen  equal  to  his  oelebrated  Venus,  which  long 
attracted  spediitors  from  all  parts  to  Cnidus. 
Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  goddess  at 
the  seme  time,  the  one  clothed,  the  other  naked. 
The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  prefened  the 
former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by  the  Cni- 
dians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most  valoabls 
possession  of  their  community.  The  voluptu- 
ous Nicomedee,  king  of  Bithjmia,  languished 
after  this  statue ;  to  purchase  such  unrivalled 
charms,  he  offereid  to  p«y  the  debts  of  Cnidus, 
which  were  immense ;  but  the  Cnidians  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  a^  ornament  from  which 
their  republic  derived  so  much  celebrity.  '^Hav- 
ing considered,"  says  an  ancient  author,>i  **  the 
beautiful  avenues  leading  to  the  temple,  we  at 
length  entered  the  sacred  dome.  In  the  middle 
stands  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  marble  of 
Paros.  A  sweet  smile  sits  on  her  lips ;  no  gar- 
ment hides  her  charms;  the  hand  only,  as  by 
an  instinctive  impulse,  conceals  those  {Murts 
which  modestv  permits  not  to  name.  The  art 
of  Praxiteles  has  given  to  the  stone  the  soft- 
ness and  sensibility  of  flesh.  O  Mars,  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  gods  !*'  Bat  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  his  too  faithful  description  into  tho 

10  Wioekelmann,  p.  053.  and  hia  traaalator  Mr.  Haber. 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  34.  differ  uoia  Pliay,  1. 35.  c  19.  They  eoofomid 
the  Btatae,  called  the  Role,  or  Canon,  with  another  called 
the  Donmhonia,  becauie  gxupuig  a  apear.  Pliny'a  worda 
are,  "Polycletua  Siei^oniua  Biadumenuna  fecit  molliter  jv- 
rvnemj  oentnm  talenlia  nobilitatom ;  idem  et  Ddyphorina 
▼iriliter  paermn.  Fecit  et  qaem  canona  artificea  rocant, 
Imeamenta  axtia  ex  eo  petentee,  velnt  a  l^pe  qnadaaa ;  ao- 
lua^ne  hominmn  artem  ipae  (forte  ipaam)  faciaae,  artia  opera 
jndicatar."  They  hare  followed  Cicero  de  Clar.  Orator, 
c  86.— yet  Cicero,  ipeakini;  incidentally  on  the  aubject, 
might  more  natarany  miatake  than  Pliny,  writing  expmly 
on  aeulpture. 

11  Ldician.  Amor. 
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decency  of  modem  langnage ;  a  deicription 
more  animated  aad  voluptuous  than  even  the 
chisel  of  PrazitelM, 

The  honour  which  Poljcletus  and  Praxiteles 
acquired  in  sculpture,  was,  during  the  same  a^ 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Pam- 
philus  of  Sicyon,  by  Euphranor  of  Corinth, 
by  ApoUodorus  and  Nicias  of  Athens ;  above 
aU  by  Xeiuis  an^  Timanthes.^^  The  works  of 
Eupompus  are  new  unknown,  bat  in  his  own 
times  his  merit  and  celebrity  occasioned  anew 
division  of  the  schools,  which  were  formerly 
the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic ;  but  after  Eupom- 
pus, the  Grecian  school  was  subdivided  into  the 
Athenian  and  Sicyonian.  Pamphilus,  and  his 
scholar  Apelles,  gave  fresh  lustre  to  tiie  latter 
school,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  longer 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  since  the  paintings 
exhibited  at  the  celebrated  procession  of  Pto« 
lemy  Philadelphus  were  all  the  prodttctionif  of 
Sicyonian  masters.*'* 

Few  works  of  Pamphilus  are  described  by 
ancient  authors.  His  picture  of  the  Heraclidaa, 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  has  not,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  vanity.^ 
He  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but  well  vetaed 
in  literature  and  science,  which  he  thought  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  painter.  He  re- 
ceived about  two  hundred  pounds  from  each 
of  his  scholars,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  put  a  high  price  on  his  works.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  his  fame,  and  rendered  his  profession 
■o  fashionable,  tliat  it  became  customary  in 
Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
to  instruct  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  in  the 
arts  of  design.  This  liberal  profession  was 
forbidden  to  slaves ;  nor,  during  the  existence 
of  Grecian  freedom,  did  any  celebrated  pro- 
duction in  sculpture  or  psinting  come  from  ser- 
vile hands.^* 

Euphranor,  the  Corinthian,  excelled  both  in 
painting  and  statuary.  The  dignity  of  hid  he- 
roes was  admired.  He  painted  the  twelve 
gods.  He  said  that  his  Theseus  had  fed  on 
flesh,  that  of  Parrhasius  on  roses.  He  wrote 
on  colours  and  symmetry.  Apollodorus  the 
Athenian  was  deemed  the  first  who  knew  the 
force  of  light  and  shade. »  His  priest  in  prayer, 

n  niay,  in  Ui  35Ch  book.  I  ban  fiaid  Ktde  attention 
I*  ha  pfeicndod  Epochs  of  Ait,  «beo  ineootntant  with  tho 
iafonnaiioa  of  mora  ancient  auihon.  The  Greek  hiito- 
riaiH,  fro^i  whom  be  copied  thit  part  of  hji  work^  (band  it 
conveoleot,  at  every  pause  in  their  narratin,  to  give  loine 
Mcoont  of  men  who  had  distingoiahed  tbemaelTes  Ui  the 
vt>  and  ecienoei,  of  whom  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  mention  in  relating  public  traneactions,  and  deeerib- 
m^  wan  and  negotiatione.  The  era  of  every  peace  fiir- 
Biihed  a  proper  resting  place  to  the  historian ;  from  which 
he  looked  back,  and  conecled  the  names  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  Every  such  era^  therefore, 
Pliny,  and  aller  him  WinckelmanOf  have  considered  as  an 
epoch  of  art ;  not  reflecting,  that  arts  do  not  suddenly  arise 
and  floariih,  and  when  Once  they  flourish^  do  not  suddenly 
decay ;  since  the  mind  long  retains  the  impulse  which  ft 
D|u  received ;  and  the  active  |»oweri  of  man,  when  once 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  are  not  «asUy  lolled  to  re- 
pose. 

13  Athen.  Deipn.  I.  v.  p.  106. 

14  Aristoph.  Pint  v.  385. 

15  Plin.  1.  XXXV.  e.  xxxvL  sect.  8. 

16  This  is  the  commendation  of  Plutarch.  Pliny  speaks 
more  highly  of  Apollodorus.  "  Festinas  ad  lumina  artis, 
111  qaibtts  primus  refulsit  Apollodorus  AAheniensis  . .  . 
n'^que  anteenm  tabula  ullinsostenditur,  quie  teosat  oculos." 
°imy*s  praises  often  clash  with  each  othor.    Ho  frequently 


and  hia  Ajaz  struck  with  lightnin|f,  were  held 
in  hiffh  estimation.  Nicias,  his  feIlow-citizen> 
exceUed  in  female  fi^fures,  and  in  all  the  magic 
of  oolouring.  His  Calypso,  16,  and  Andro- 
medl^  claimed  just  fame ;  but  his  greatest  com- 
position was  the  Necromantela  of  HomerJ^ 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus  (for  Nicias  lived  to 
a  great  age)  opBred  twelve  thousand  pounds 
for  this  picture;  but  the  artist,  who  was  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  gave  it  in  a  present  to  his  na- 
tive country.  Praxiteles,  when  asked  which 
of  his  statues  he  most  valued,  answeredt 
M  Those  of  which  the*  models  were  retouched 
by  Nicias." 

2euxis  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Heraclea, 
but  it  is  luoertain  in  which  of  the  cities  known 
by  that  name.  He  acquired  gref  t  wealth  by 
his  works;  at  length  he  refused  money « boast- 
ing that  no  price  could  pay  them.  The  mo- 
desty of  his  Penelop^  was  equal  to  a  lesson  of 
morality.  He  painted  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  Am- 
phitryon and  idcmena.  His  picture  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lueina,  at  Agrigentem, 
has  been  often  mentioned.  Being  allowed  to 
view  the  naked  beauty  pf  that  populous  city, 
it  is  known  that  he  chose  as  models  five  vir- 
gins, whose  united  charms  were  expressed  in 
this  celebrated  piece.  His  greatest  work  was 
Jupiter  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
hy  the  godsjs 


oalb  different  persona  the  first  in  the  art,  and  even  in  the 
same  branch  of  it.  The  warmth  of  hia  fancy  leaves  him 
no  time  for  calculating  the  weight  of  his  expressions.  Hia 
eredolity,  love  of  wonder,  and  inaccuracy,  cannot  he  do- 
fhnded.  Tet  his  indgmentt  on  pieturea  and  statnea  are  not 
without  their  mem ;  since  the  perfection  of  those  works  of 
art  consists  in  making  a  deep  impression,  in  transporting 
and  elevating  the  affections,  and^tn  raising  that  glow  or 
sentiment,  which  Pliny  is  so  happy  in  commnnicating  to 
his  readers. 

17  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  works  of  art.  Homer 
had  tiewed  nature  with  a  picturesque  eye.  For  tho  innu- 
merable piotares  copied  fit>m  him,  see  Fabdcii  Biblioth. 
Grsc.  L  u.  c.  v}.  p.  MS.  Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is 
grand  and  pathetic  in  intellect,  which  painters  and,  statua- 
ries translated  into  what  is  touehins  and  awful  to  the  eve. 

18  Valerius  Maximns,  L  ill.  c  vfi.  speaks  of  his  HeliMa 

{ tainted  for  the  city  of  Crotona.  On  his  naked  Helen  Zenzhi 
nacribed  the  following  lines  of  Homer: 

Ov  wi/UTifj  T^wk;  k«'  tvxvntufmt  A%S(OVf 

Toinf  m/tp*  yvvrnt*!  it»Kv9  XfOvft*  hX^im  irttTXitw 

Atr«(  «Aiir«r^r«  div(  i*$  mwm  letxcv.       IL  iii.  v.  ISO 

**  They  eried,  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 

For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms : 

What  winning  grncee !  what  majestic  mien ! 

She  moves  a  goddeas,  and  she  looks  a  queen.**       Pops. 

Pope  has  paraphrased  the  last  line,  **For  she  is  wonder- 
fnliy  like  to  the  immortal  gods.'*  This  most  havo  sounded 
nobly  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  doubdess  have  considered 
"  looking  a  queen,*'  as  a  sinking  in  poetry.  Bat  I  have 
cited  the  lines,  to  show  by  what  diiferent  means  poelnr  and 
painting  attain  the  same  end.  Both  Homer  and  Zeojps 
convey  an  high  idea  of  Helen's  beauty ;  but  Homer  does 
It  by  the  eifecU  of  this  beauty,  which  could  animate  the 
cold  ace  of  Priam,  Panthooa,  Jbc  whom  he  has  Just  hunur 
tably  described : 

B«-S;i9«,TITTiyiSV»1»  lOlUOTJf  a»TI  H^J*  ttXtIV 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Constantinus  Manasaea  (Chroq, 
p.  90.)  describes  the  beauty  of  Helen, 

and  so  on,  throui^h  a  dozen  of  lines,  the  ima^pnation  of  the 
reader  cannot  follow  him ;  each  epithet  of  beauty  drives 
the  preceding  from  the  memory ;  and  we  fanc^  that  we  see 
a  man  laboriously  rolling  stones  up  one  side  ofa  hill,  which 
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Timuxtfaes  reached  the  highest  perfection  of 
his  art;  but  his  genius  surpassed  the  art  itself. 
In  his  sacrifice  of  Iphigeniaf  a  gradation  of  sor- 
row was  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators.  It 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  consistent  with 
beauty,  in  the  countenance  of  her  uncle  Mene- 
laus.  But  Agamemnon,  who  was  still  more 
deeply  afflicti^  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
daughter,  veiled  his  face  with  his  robe.  In 
several  others  of  his  pieces,  Timajithes  disco- 
vered the  power  of  transporting  the  mind  be- 
yond the  picture.  He  painted  to  the  &ncy 
rather  than  to  the  eye.  'In  his  works,  as  in  the 
description  of  Homer  and  Milton,  more  was 
understood  than  expressed. 

The  power  of  expression  was  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve, and  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend. 
The  civil  and  mUitary  arrangements  of  the 
Greeks  gave,  doubtless,  great  adyantages  to 
their  artists  in  this  respect.  Aristides,  a  The- 
ban  painter,  represented  the  sacking  of  a  town; 
among  other  scenes  of  horror,  a  child  was  paint- 
ed clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  wounded  mother,- 
who  *^felt  and  feared,^  that  after  she  was  dead, 
the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk." 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  in  an  earlier  age^  per- 
sonified the  people  of  Athens,  in  a  figure  tha^ 
characterised  them  as  at  once  cruel  and  com- 
passionate, proud  and  humble,  brave  and  cow- 
ardly, elevated  and  mean.-  Such  discrimina- 
tions, as  well  as  such  complications  of  passion, 
are  unquestionably  beyond  the  reach  t>f  modern 
art,  and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced 
impossible.  It  is  worthy  of  remadi^i  that  the 
same  Parrhasius,  who  seems  to  have  united  the 
excellences  of  Dominichino,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  was  distinguished  by  the  gliding  motion 
of  his  outline,  and  the  sweetness  with  which  it 
melted  into  the  ground.^ 

Ideal  beauty,  just  proportion,  natural  and 
noble  attitudes,  a  uniform  greatness  of  style, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  equally  belonged  to 
the  ancient  pamters  and  statuaries.  But  the 
vanity  or  envy  of  modem  times  is  unwilling  to 
allow  any  merit  to  the  former,  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  latter  do  not  justify  and  confirm. 
The  Greek  painters,  therefore,  have  been  sup- 
posed deficient  in  colouring;  and  this  supptei- 
tion  has  been  supported  by  the  words  of  Pliny : 


immediately  roll  down  tbe  other.  Ariofto'i  description  of 
the  beaaty  of  Alcina  (cant,  viii.)  la  in  the  game  bad  taste. 
How  different  ia  Virgil'a  "Pulcherrima  Dido."  Virgil 
knew  the  difference  between  poetical  and  pictureaqae  im- 
afea.  Our  Ea^llah  romances  abound  with  examples  of  this 
apeciea  of  bad  taste,  arising  from  mistaking  the  boondories 
of  distinct,  thouirh  kindred  arts.    See  above,  p.  180. 

1  These  ar?  the  words  of  Pliny. 

2  Pliny  considers  this  as  the  perfection  of  art  "  Hioe  est 
in  pictura  aumma  aublimitfis.  Corpora  enim  pingere  et 
media  rerun,  eat  quidera  magni  o peris ;  sed  in  quo  multi 
gloriam  tulerint.  Extrema  corporum  facere,  et  desinentia 
pictoriB  modnm  includore,  rarum  in  succesau  artis  invenitar. 
Ambire  enim  debet  ae  extremitas  ipaa,  et  aic  desinere,  ut 

Komittat  alia  poat  ae ;  oatentatque  etiam  quae  occultat." 
id.  c  xxxvi.  aect.  5.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  hia  observations 
on  this  passai^e,  is  of  a  diiTcrent  opinion.  He  thinks  it 
more  difficult  to  paint  the  middle  parts,  than  the  shades  and 
tones  which  round  the  extremities  of  objects;  because  the 
former,  though  exposed  to  tbe  light,  must  have  their  form, 
relief,  depth,  and  all  the  tints  of  nature.  Ho  instances  the 
faeada  painted  by  Rubena  and  Vandyck  seen  in  front. 
Flin^,  had  he  lived  in  latter  times,  might  have  instanced, 
in  his  turn,  tba  awoet  ontlinos  ana  inimitable  aofbi^  of 
Corregglo. 


[Chap. 

**  With  four  colours  only,  Apelles,  Echion,  Me- 
lanthius,  and  Nicomachus  produced  those  im- 
moital  works  which  were  singly  purchased  by 
the  conmioa  wealth  of  cities .  and  republics." 
The  colours  were  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  with  these  only  on 
his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like  nature, 
-far  less  attain  the  magic  of  ihe  tlavr  obteure. 
Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  sufficient  for  every  combi- 
nation required.  ^  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaner,  he  observes,  will  be  their  effect.  Two 
colours  mixed  together  will  not  preserve  the 
brightness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor  will 
three  be  as  bright  as  two."*  Pliny  says,  that 
Apelles  spread  over  his  pictures,  when  finished, 
a  transparent  liquid  like  ink,  which  increased 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while 
it  softened  the  glare  of  too  florid  colours.  This, 
according  to  the  same  excellent  painter,  is  a 
true  and  aitist-Uke  description  of  scambling  or 
glazing,  as  practised  by  the  Venetian  school, 
and  by  Correggio,  in  whose  works,  as  well  as 
those-  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  perceptible 
only  to  such  as  closely  examined  4he  picture. 
He  very  reasonably  concludes,  therefore,  that 
if  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  painting  re- 
mained, we  should  probably  find  them  as  cor- 
rectly drawn  as  the  Laocpon,  and  as  admirably 
coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of  Titian. 

That  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
eflSsct  of  the  clair  abaeure^  or  the  distribution  of 
all  the  tones  of  light  and  shade  relatively  to 
the  different  plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  de- 
nied by  those  who  allow  them  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  colouring  single  figures.  They  might 
excel,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  solo,  but  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  full  piece  for  a  concert  of 
different  instrudients.  Whether  this  observa- 
tion be  well  founded  can  only  be  discovered  by 
carefully  examining  ancient  authors, from  whom 
it  would  appear  that  even  in  this  branch  the 
Greek  painters  were  not  deficient.^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period 
now  under  review,  none  attained  higher  pro- 
ficiency than  composition  in  prose.  The  his- 
tory  of  Thucydides  was  continued  by  Xeno- 
phon;  but  we  should  form  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  this  amiable  writer  were  we  to  judge 
him  by  his  Grecian  history,  to  which  he  seems 
not  to  have  put  the  last  hand.  Yet  in  this,  as 
weH  as  in  his  more  finished  works,  we  see  the 
scholar  of  Socrates;  and,  of  all  others,  the 
scholar  ^who  most  resembled  his  master  in  his 
sentiment  and  expression,*  in  the  excellences 


3  See  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda*  notes  on  Mr.  Maaon'a  trans- 
lation of  Fresnoy^a  Art  of  Painting. 

4  In  speaking  of  Nicias,  Plin^  aays,  "  Lumen  et  umbras 
cuatodivit,  atquo  ut  eminorel  e  tabulia  pieturo)  maxima 
cuatodivit.'*  Unless  the  elair  obscure  be  meant,  the  second 
member  of  this  sentence  is  a  pleonasm.  Another  pasaag e  ia 
highly  to  the  purpose,  1.  xxxv.  c.  xi.  "  Tandem  se  aiaip«a 
distioxit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  dilTerentia  colo- 
riim  alterna  via  seae  excitante.  Delude  adjcctus  est  splen- 
dor, alius  hie  quam  lumen:  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  et  um- 
brum  esset,  appellaverunt  tonon ;  commissures  vcrft  colo- 
rum  et  transitus,  harmogen.*'  Clair  ob$eure  in  painting  is 
something  like  counterpoint  in  music;  and  if  the  anctcnts 
cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the  more  sulntaotial 
parts  of  the  arts  lost  nothing  by  the  niflcct.  In  melotly 
and  design,  effect  and  expression,  they  probably  excelled 
the  most  boasted  productions  of  later  Hgoi. 

5  See  the  description  which  AlcibiaJos  giv«a  of  Socmtea^a 
eloquence,  in  Plalo*a  Syroposiam. 
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as  weU  as  in'the  respectable  weaknesses^  of  his 
character.  The  same  undeviatmg  yirtae,  the 
same  indefatip&ble  spirit,  the  same  erect  probity, 
the  same  diffusive  benevolence,  the  same  cre- 
dulity, the  same  enthusiasm,  together  with  that 
unaffected  propriety  of  thought  and  diction, 
whose  native  graces  outshine  ail  oniaments  of 
art. 

This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  he  lived 
before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited 
to  learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have 
proved  the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  his 
fifltieth  year  in  a  happy  obscurify,  enjoying  the 
conBdential  society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select 
friends.  Of  these  Prozenus,  an  illustrious  The*. 
ban  exile,  who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xeno- 
phon,  invited  him  to  Sardis,  from  a  desire  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Arta- 
xerxes, '  and  governor  of  Lower  Asia,  whose 
friendship  he  himself  had  found  more  valuable 
than  the  precarious  honours  of  his  capricioiu 
and  ungratefal  republic.  Xenophon  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  Socrates,  who,  suspecting 
that  the  Athenians  might  not  relish  his  friend's 
design,  because  the  Persians  were  then  allied 
with  Sparta,  desired  him  to  eonsult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.^  This  counsel  was  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; for  Xem>phon,  who  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey,  asked  not  the  oracle  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  vir- 
tue of  what  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  might  be 
rendered  successful.  Socrates  approved  not  this 
precipitation ;  yet  as  the  god  had  answered,  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  Xenophon  to  obey. 
Tho  important  consequences  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Cyrus,  have  been  related  in  a' for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  Afler  his  glorious  retreat 
from  Upper  Asia,  Xenophon  remained  several 
years  on  the  western  coast,  and  shared  the  vic- 
tories of  his  admired  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Coroneea. 

Mean  while  a  decree  of  banishment  passed 
against  him  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he 
had  deposited  them  at  Ephesus  with  tho  Sa- 
cristan of  Diana's  temple,  with  this  iniunction, 
that  if  he  perished  in  battle,  his  wealui  should 
be  employed  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Having 
survived  the  bloody  engagement  of  Coronsa, 
which  he  afterwards  so  affectingly  described  in 
his  Hellenica,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Scil- 
luns,  a  new  establishment  formed  by  the  Lace- 
dflPmonians,  scarce  three  miles  distant  from 
Olympia.  Megabyzus,  tho  Sacrist  of  Diana, 
came  to  behold  the  games,  and  foitlifully  re- 
stored his  deposit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as 
enjoined  by  an  oracle,  purchased  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  watered 
by  the  Sellenus,  a  name  which  coincided  with 
that  of  the  river  near  Ephesus.  On  the  banks 
of  Elian  Sellenus,  Xenophon  erected  a  temple, 

"""^ -  -  -  '    ' 

6  It  !i  remarkablo  that  the  ni|)e»titiou8  belief  of  Xeno- 
phon in  celestial  ivarninj^Si  of  which  see  innumerable  exam- 
ples, particularly  Anabas.  1.  iii.  c.  v.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  and  I.  ti. 
e.  1.  never  encourag^cd  hirn  to  any  thing  imprudent  or  hurt- 
fui,  and  never  restrained  him  from  any  thing  useful  or  vir- 
tuoas.  The  admonitions  likewise  of  Socrntos's  dnmon 
WMc  alwttys  tho  snmo  wilb  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 

7  Anabas.  1.  v.  p.  35C,  et  acq. 


incomparably  smaUer  indeed,  3ret  similar  in 
form  to  the  great  temple  of  Diana.  His  image 
of  the  goddess  -  resembled  that  at  Ephesus,  as 
much  as  a  figure  in  C3rpru^  could  resembte  a 
statue  of  gold.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
planted  with  firuit-trees.  The  surrounding: 
plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pasture* 
The  adjoining  forests  and  mountains  abounded 
in  wild  boar,  red  deer,  and  other  species  of 
game.  There  Xenophon's  sons  often  hunted 
with  the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun« 
try  round  were  invited  and  entertained  by  him 
at  an  annual  festival  sacred  to  Diana.  A  mo- 
dest inscription  on  a  marble  column,  erected 
near  the  temple,  testified  the  holiness  of  the 
place.  *^  This  spot  is  dedicated  to  Diana.  Let 
him,  whoever  shall  possess  it,  employ  the 'tenth, 
of  its  annual  produce  in  sacrifice,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  keeping  in  repair,  and  in  adorning 
the  temple.  His  neglect  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  goddess. "&  By  this  inscription,  wherein 
Xenophon  ventures  not  to  mention  the  namo 
of  the  founder,  his  mind  seems  to  forebode  the 
calamities  which  at  last  befel  him.  In  the  war 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Elians,  the 
town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the  circumja- 
cent territory,  was  seized  by  Elian  troops ;  and 
the  amiable  philosopher  and  historian,  who  had, 
in  this  delightful  retreat,  composed  those  in- 
valuable works,  which  will  inspire  the  last  ages 
of  the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  decline  of  Jife,  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  corrupt  and  lieentious  oily  of  Corinth. 

His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his  de- 
scription of  the  Athenian  and  Lacednemonian 
governments,  have  been  noticed  in  their  proper 
place.  The  Cyroptedeia,^or  institutions  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  is  a  philosophical  romance,  intend- 
ed to  exemplify  the  doctrines  taught  by  Socra- 
tes in  the  Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  success 
which  naturally  attends  the  practice  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  great  affairs  of  war  and  go- 
vernment. The  highest  panegyric  of  this  work 
is,  that  many  learned  men  have  mistaken  it  for 
a  true  history,  and,  deceived  by  the  inimitable 
naiveti  and  persuasiveness  of  the  narrative, 
have  believed  it  possible  that,  during  the  various 
stages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  should  have  invaria- 
bly followed  the  dictates  of  the  sublimest  philo- 
sophy. In  his  GSconomics,  Xenophon  under- 
takes the  humbler  but  not  less  useful  task,  of 
regulating  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,  paints  the  misery  of 
tyrant^  contrasted  with  the  happiness  of  virtu- 
ous princes,  in  colours  so  lively,  and  in  lines  so 
expressive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients 
might  clvLllenge  the  ingenuity  of  modem  ages 
to  add  a  single  stroke  to  the  picture.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  we  must  not 
forget  his  treatise  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens. 
It  was  written  long  ailer  his  banishment.  In- 
stead of  resenting  the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  gave  them  most  judicious  and 
seasonable  advice  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  public  revenues,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

The  orators  Lysias  and  Isocrates  flourished 
in  the  period  now  under  review.    The  former 

8  Xonoph.  Anabas.  1.  v  p.  3^  et  soq. 
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was  diatingQiflhed  bj  the  refined  nibtiltf  of  his 
pleedingB ;  the  Utter  by  the  polished'  elegance 
of  his  moral  and  politiical  orations.*  Isocrates 
ventored  not  to  speak  in  pttblie«  neither  his  con- 
stitHtioQ  nor  his  Toice  admitting  the  great  exer* 
tions  neeessary  for  that  purpose.  His  school  of 
oratory  and  composition  was  frequented  by  the 
noblest  youths  of  Athens,  of  the  neighbonhng 
republi«»,  and  even  by  foreign  princes ;  and  is 
liis  maxims  were  borrowed  from  the  Soeratic 
school,  his  long  and  honourable  labours  tended 
to  keep  alive  some  sparks  of  virtue  among  his 
degenerate  countrymen.^ 

But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whose 
abilities,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  most 
benefited  his  contemporades,  was  the  celebrated 
Plato,  a  man  justly  admired^  yet  more  extra* 
ordinary  than  admirable.  The  same  memorable 
year  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war 
gave  birth  to  Plato,  fle  was  desceeded  from 
the  Codridos,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the 
most  opulent  family  in  Athens.  His  education 
was  worthy  of  his  birth.  The  gymnastic  form- 
ed and  invigorated  his  body;  his  mind  was 
enlarged  and  enlightened  bv  the  studies  of  poe- 
try' and  geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that 
acuteness  of  judgment,  and  that  warmth  of 
fancy,  which,  bong  both  carried  to  excess, 
render  him  at  once  the  most  subtile  and  the 
most  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.^  In  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates; 
and  having  compared  his  own  poetical  produc- 
tions with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors 
in  this  walk  of  literature,  he  committed  the 
former  to  the  flames,  and  totally  addicted  him- 
self to  philosophy.  During  eight  years  he  con- 
tinued an  assiduous  hearer  of  Socrates ;  an  oc- 
casional* indisposition  prevented  him  from  as- 
sisting at  the  last  conversations  of  the  sage, 
before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  Yet  these 
bonversations,  as  related  to  him  by  persons  who 
were  present,  Plato  hds  delivered  down  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity ;  and  the  affecting  sen- 
sibility with  which  he  minutely  describes  the 
inimitable  behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trying 
occasion,  proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  in^ 
terested  in  his  subject 

Fear  or  disgust  removed  the  scholar  of  Socra- 
tes from  the  murderers  of  his  master*.  Having 
spent  some  time  in  Thebes,  £lls,  and  Megara, 
where  he  ei^joyed  the  conversation  of  several  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  car- 
ried him  to  Magna  Qrecia ;  from  thence  he 

1  doe  the  Lira  of  Lytiu  and  IioeralMf  prsfizea  to  m; 
translation  tff  their  works. 
9  Ibid. 

3  Diogen.  Laert  1.  il. 

4  Pltto'i  dialofuei  are  to  different  from  each  other,  in 
|k>int  of  thought  and  ezprenion,  that,  if  we  knei^  not  the 
Versatility  of  bis  genius,  a  would  be  difilcalt  to  believe  them 
the  works  of  one  man.  He  is  over-refined,  wire-drawn,  and 
triffling,  in  the  Cratylns,  Parmendies,  Meno,  Tbectetns,aod 
Bophistee.  He  is  flowery,  pompous^and  tumid^  in  hu  Ti- 
macns,  Paneg^c,  Bympoeinm,  and  Phedrus.  But  in  thoSe 
lavalueUe  writings,  the  Apology,  Crito,  Alcibiades,  Oor- 
gias,  Phndo.  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  of  laws,  in 
which  ho  adneros  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulges, 
withoot  art  or  affectation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  ge- 
fiins,  his  stvle  is  inimitably  sweet  add  attraOtive.  always 
elegant,  and  often  sublime.  His  Republic,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  his  greatest  work,  abounds  in  all  the 
beauties,  and  in  all  the  deformitiee,  for  which  be  is  remark- 
able.   See  Dionys.  Halicaro.  de  Platoo. 

6  IlA.*T»v  it  (oi/»«i)  Ho-fivji.    FhiBdo,  2. 


sailed  to  Cyr«nd,  aHmetad  by  the  fiune  of  ihm 
mathematician  Theodoras  f  Egypt  next  de- 
served his  curiosity,  as  the  country  to  whieb 
the  science  of  Tbeeidoinis  owed  its  birth,  and 
from  which  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Qrmcia 
derived  severs!  tanets  of  their  philosophy. 

At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  oonld  hav« 
little  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The 
days  were  past  when  Uie  virtues  of  a  Sden,  or 
of  a  Lyeurgus,  could  reform  the  raannen  of 
their  ooontrymen.  In  esxly  perxods  of  society, 
the  example  and  influence  of  one  able  and  dis- 
interested man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
But  in  the  age  i£  Plato,  the  Athenians  had 
fallen  into  dotage  and  imbecility.  His  luxu- 
riant ftncy  oon^pares  them  sometinieB  to  old 
men,  who  have  outlived  their  senses,  and  with 
whom  it  is  vain  to  reason ;  sometimes  to  wild 
beasttf,  whom  it  is  dsngweos  to  approceh; 
someihnes  to  an  unfruioul  soil,  that  ehokes 
every  useful  plant,  and  jproduoes  weeds  only.* 
He  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  the  sceae« 
which  presented  nothing  but  danger  or  disgnst, 
and  purchased  a  small  villa  in  the  suburbe  near 
the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  that  had  been  so 
elegantly  adorned  by  CitaoDj  To  this  retire- 
ment, his  frune  attracted  the  Vnost  illustrioue 
characters  in  his  age:  the  noblest  youths  of 
Athens  daily  frequented  the  school  of  Plato; 
and  here  he  continued  above  forty  years,  with 
little  interruption  except  from  his  voyages  into 
Sicily,  instructing  his  discipleSif  and  coniposiog 
his  Uialoguea,  to  which  the  mdst  distinguished 
philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  are 
greatly  indebted,  without  excepting  those  who 
reject  his  doctrines^  and  affect  to  treat  them  as 
visionary^ 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  the 
whole  circle  of  science.  The  objects  of  human 
thought  had,  previously  to  his  age,  been  reduced, 
by  iSo  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes'  or  ge-^ 
nera;8  the  nature  of  truth  had  been  investi- 
gated; and  men  had  distinguished  the  relations,' 
which  the  predicate  of  any  proposition  can  beaf 
to  its  subject. .  The  sciences  had  already  been 
divided  into  the  natural  and  moral  i  or,  in  the 
language  of  Plato,  into  the  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  things.  The  frivolous  art  of  syDo- 
gism  was  not  as  yet  invented;  and  the  logic  of 
Platoio  was  confined  to  the  more  useful  subjects 
Off  definition  and  division,  by  means  of  which  he 


,  6  HepubUc.  L  vi.  p.  38.  7  See  above,  p.  138. 

8  Many  less  perfi»ct  divicionB  had  probably  been  madto 
before  Archytas  of  Tarentum  distinguished  the  tan  Catcfo- 
ries.  Simphcitts  et  Jamblichus  apod  Fr.  Patricinm,  Dis- 
cuss. Peripatet.  L  ii.  p.  188.  This  division,  the  most  perfect 
of  any  that  philoeopbers  have  yet  been  able  to  disoover, 
Plato  learned  from  Archytas.  It  consisted  in-  snlKtaoees 
and  modes.  The  former  are  either  primary,  as  all  individnai 
snbstancos,  which  neither  are  in  aov  other  subject,  nor  caif 
be  predicated  of  it;  or  secondary,  which  sobsiat  in  the  fiist, 
and  can  be  predicated  of  them,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  substances.  Of  modes  there  are  nine  kinds,  quantity, 
aoality,  relation,  habit,  time,  plade,  having,  doii^,  and  sof- 
feringT    AristoL  de  Cateffor. 

9  These  are  cafled  by  logicians  the  five  Predicables,  of 
more  properly,  the  five  classes  of  I'rodicatee.   They  axp  the 

¥nins,  species,  specific  difference,  property,  and  accidral. 
he  use  l^f  these  distinctions  is  universal  in  every  sobject  r^ 
quiring  definition  and  division ;  yet  if  mfeant  to  eomprehend 
whatever  may  be  aflSrmed  of  any  subject,  the  eoumcratiotf 
IS  doubtless  incomplete. 

10  The  setcnce  properly  called  Lncic  was  invrntAd  by 
Aristotle ;  the  division  of  tho  seienoes  into  Logic,  Pliyaiv*y 
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vttemptad  to  fiz«iid  awertaia  not  only  the  prtc- 
tiad  doctrines  of  morals  and  politics,  but  the 
«bstnioe  and  shadowy  specnlations  of  mystical 
theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
^reat  and  original  genius  should  have  mistaken 
the  proper  objects  as  well  as  the  natural  limils 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  most  of 
the  inquiries  of  Plato  and  his  successors  should 
appear  extremely  remote  from  the  pablio  InM** 
actions  of  the  times  in  which  they  Uved.  Yet 
the  speculations .  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
how  little  soever  they  ma/  be  connected  with 
the  political  reToIutions  of  Greece,  seem  too  in- 
teresting in  themselves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in 
this  historical  work,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples  has  been  very  widely  diffused  amoiig 
all  the  civilioed  nations  of  the  world ;  that  dur- 
ing many  centuriee,  it  governed  with  unoon- 
trdled  s#ay  the  opinions  of  the  speculative 
part  of  mankind;  and  that  the  same  philosophy 
still  influences  the  reasonings,  and  divide*  the 
eentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modem  Europe^ 

The  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  explained  by 
himself,  renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  Jibridge 
them.  The  great  number  of  interlocq^rs  m 
hlB  dialogues,  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the 
continual  intermixture  of  Plato^s  own  s^ti- 
mentB  with  those  of  his  master,  heighten  the 
difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible,  from  particu- 
lar passages,  to  judge  of  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  whole.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, may  enable  a  diligent  student  to  separate 
the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from  the  adventitious 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  rich 
vein  of  Platonism ;  and  bv  carefully  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  be  may  with 
certainty  determine  the  principal  designs  of  its 
author. 

From  tlus  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  less,  than  to 
reconcile  the  appearanoeft  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world  with  the  wise  government  of  a 
self-existant  unchangeable  oause ;  to  explain  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  human  mind,  as  well 
as  of  its  various  powers  of  perception,  volition, 
and  intellect;  and,  on  principles  resulting  from 
these  discoveries,  to  build  a  system  of  ethics, 
which,  in-  proportion  as  it  were  followed  by 
mankind,  would  promote  not  only  their  inde- 
pendence and  security  in  the  present  world,  but 
their  happiness  and  perfection  in  a  future  state 
of  existence. 

Let  us  look  where  we  will  around  ns,  we 
shall  every  where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  passing 
procession  :<*  the  objects  which  compose  the  ma- 
terial world,  arise,  change,  perish,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  which  undergo  the  same  re- 
volutions.* >  One  body  movet  another,  which 
impels  a  third,  and  so  forwards  in  succession ; 
but  the  first  cause  of  motion  resides  not  in  any 
of  them.   This  cause  acts  not  fortuitously ;  the 

ami  Etbies,  wn  fint  givm  by  bw  eoirtemporsry  XaoooratM. 
Vid.  Broekar.  da  Ariilot  ot»  Xsooerat.  Of  Ariitotls  more 
heraafler. 

11  Thn  wag  borrowed  fram  Honelitiu,  who  expreMod 
the  taine  idea,  by  taTiiis,  that  all  eorpoieal  thiMi  were  in,  a 
perpetaal  flax.  y}fi.  PlaiMi.  la  Thaaist  p.  ^  st  is  8o- 
pbift  p.  106. 
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regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,^*  the 
beantiild  .order  of  the  seasons,  the  admirable 
structure  of  plants  and  animals,  announce  an 
intelligent  Author.  *<  It  is  difficult  by  searching 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  im- 
possible by  words  to  describe  it;  yet  the  works 
which  he  has  done,  attest  his  power,  his  wis- 
dom^  and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater  than  human 
imagination  can  cohceive;i*  In  the  self-existent 
cause,  these  attributes  must  unite.  He  is  there- 
fore unchangeable^^  since  no  alteration  can  in- 
crease his  perfections,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  hun  ever  in<dined  to  diminish  them.*'^ 

Impelled  by  his  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
in  his  own  intellect,  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  aU 
possible.  ex)stence,formed  the  beautifiU  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  fiom  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  whioh,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had 
been  for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  principle 
of  motion.!*  ,  This  ptinoiple,  which  Plato  calls 
the  irrational  soul  of  the  world,  he  thought  suf- 
ficiently attested,  in  the  innumerable  deviations 
firom  the  establii^ed  .laws  of  nature,  in  the  ex- 
travagant passions  of  men,^and  in  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,  which,  in  consequence  of  these 
deviations  and  passions,  so  visibly  prevail  in  the 
world.  Without  admitting  a  certain  stubborn 
intractability,  and  disorderly  wildness,  essential 
to  matter,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  en- 
tirely eradicated  or  subdued,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Deity.*9 

From  these  rude  materials,  God,  according  to 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of  tho 
heavens  and- the  earth,  after  the  model  of  those 

eternal  exemplarSf^o  or  patterns^  which  subsist 

*  ■  -  ■  -  -- 

13  By  theae  he  meaat  the  fiied  Man  \  the  uMrtjotn  of  the 
pUoeti  he  aacribe^  to  another  eaoae,  as  will  appear  below. 

14  Plato  de  Leribai,  L  x.n.  (109. 

15  TinuBiii.  p.  477.  et  de  Repttb.  1.  it.  p- 144. 

16  For  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  Plato,  ecotfanr  to 
hu  geoer^  cuBton,  eondMcendi  to  use  an  arsumeot  from 
induction :  "Even  of  niAtcrial  thingi,  th«  moat  perfect  leaat 
ftel  the  effects  oftioM,  and  renntin  longeat  nnaltaied.**  De 
Bepub.  p.  UO. 

17  Ibid.  p.  150.^ 

18  Politte.  p.  190,  et  f^.  et  Timeaa,  panaim. 
li>  De  tagiboa,  I.  x.  p.  flOe.    Phtlem.  p.  100. 

90  Theie  e<emplara,  or  tr»ttiin'ypiaTa.  are  the  ideaa  of 
Plato,  which  are  ao  maeh  roisrepreientoa  by  maiiy  of  the 
later  PlatonitlB,  or  fieleeUcia.  tie  names  them,  uidlnereotly, 
ifi«(,  iifn,  iiioviif,  T«  xsre  TKwra,  et  ergtvrwf  ixovrs. 
Tha  two  laat  expreMiooe  are  osed  to  diitiaf  aiah  them  from 
the  fleeting  and  perishable  forms  of  matter.  Tlato  repre- 
sents ihesS  ideas  As  ekisting  in  the  divine  ibtdleet,  as  beings 
entirdt  itteotal,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not 
circnmsoribed  by  place  or  tioM.  By  the  fiiat  vnlveraal  eanse. 
these  ideas  were  infused  into  the  Tarious  species  of  created 
boihge,  id  whote  (acoonlidg  to  Animonids,  in  Porphyr.  In- 
trodoct.  p.  p.)  they  existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  ex- 
ists in  the  wax  to  which  It  haa  been  anplted.  In  its  prc- 
existmit  state,  the  human  mind  Viewed  theee  Intelligible 
forma  in  their  original  seat,  the  field  of  troth. .  Bat  since  men 
were  imprieooed  in  the  body,  they  receive  their  ideas  from 
external  obJecUt  As  explained  in  the  text  Bach  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato.  But  many  of  the  later  Platonists,  and  even 
several  winters  of  the  preeent  age,  have  imagined  that  he 
ascribed  to  iileas  a  aeparale  and  independent  exiatenoe. 
Viil.  Bmeker.  Histor.  Phtloaoph.  p.  60S,  et  seq.  Gedlke. 
Histor.  PhikMoi^*  «*  Cioeron.  Coltoct.  p.  183,  et  seq.  Mon- 
boddo.  Origin  ofLsilgtfage,  toI.  i.  c  ix.  Of  all  the  ahaordi- 
tiee  embraocd  by  philoeopbera,  this  donbtlesB  would  be  the 
greatest,  to  believe  eternal  nnohangeable  pattema  of  the  V' 
rioos  generA  and  kpeoies  of  thiiys  existing  apart,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  by  which  fbeae  abeti act  aotioaa  are 
conceived.  It  is  not  extraordinary  therefore,  that  many 
writfcn  of  the  Alexandrian  aehool.  whoae  extravagant  (hn- 
doa  could  fix  sad  smhody  mataphysical  abatracdona,  and 
nalissiBtiUKtnsl  ideu,  •booid  aaiaats  A«4  ptnoBtfy  ths 
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ki  the  divine  intelUgsDoe.^  Comddering  th»t 
beingB  powewod  of  mental  powers  were  far 
preferable  to  thoee  destitute  of  auch  faculties, 
God  infused  into  the  corporeal  world  a  rational 
aool,  which,'  as  it  could  net  be  immediately 
combined  with  body,  he  united  to  the  actiye, 
but  irrational  principle,  essentially  inherent  in 
matter.'  Having  thus  formed  and  animated 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  other 
visible  divinitiee,  the  great  father  of  spirits 
proceeded  to  create  the  invisible  gods  and  d»- 
mens,'  whose  nature  and  history  Plato  de- 
scribes with  a  respectful  i^verenoe  for  the 
religion  of  his  country/  After  t&nSehing  this 
great  work)  the  God  of  gods,  again  contemplet- 
mg  the  ideal  forms  in  hu  own  mind,  perceived 
there  the  exemplars  of  three  species  of  beings, 
which  he  realized  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  task  of  forming 
these  sensible,  but  irrationid  beings,  lie  com- 
mitted to  the  inferior  diviuities ;  because,  had 
this  last  work  likewise  proceeded  from  his  own 
hands,  it  must  have  been  immortal  like  the 
rods.*  The  souls  of  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
ne  himself  formed  iVom  the  remainder  of  the 
rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first  esristed 
in  the  state  of  dfcmons,  only  invested  with  a 
thin  ethereal  body.  Having  offended  God  by 
neglecting  their  uuty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  with  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which 
their  divine  faculties  are  so  much  clogged  and 
encumbered. < 

It  was  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  meta- 
physical theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever 
it  may  appear,  because'  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
forms,  together  with  that  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  the  human  mind,  are  the  main  pillars 
of  his  philosophy.  Before  their  incarceration 
in  the  body,  the  souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sence of  \he\r  Maker,  and  contemplated  the 
unchangeable  ideas  and  essences  'of  lliin^  in 
the  field  of  truth.  In  viewing  and  examining 
these  eternal  archetypes  of  order,  beauty,  and 
virtue,  consisted  the  noblest  energy,  and  highest 
perfection  of  celestial  spirits,'  which,  being 
emanations  of  the  deity,  can  never  rest  satisfied 
with  objects  and  occupations  unworthy  their 
divine  original.  But  in  their  actual  state,  men 
can  perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  these  immutable  essences  of  things,  in 
the  fluctuating  objects  of  the  material  world, 
which  are  so  little  steady  and  pennament,  that 
they  often  change  their  nature  and  prop<nlieB, 
even  while  we  view  and  examine  them."    Be- 


x.tyo*  rftv  9iftv,  the  divine  intelleetf  in  wbieh,  teeording  to 
l*ltto,  these  ideat  ratided,  and  froin  whidi  they  were  oom- 
mnaieated  to  other  intelligences.  The  •aroe  viatonary  fr- 
natict  who  dincovered,  in  the  ^.ey-e;  of  Plato,  the  iiocond 
penon  of  the  Trtitityf  reeogniaed  the  Holy  Boirit  in  his  Soul 
of  tlie  World;  but  at  thin  irrattoaal  principle  of  motion  ill 
eorreapondod  to  the  third  peraon  of  the  Godhead,  they  in- 
vented aa  hyper-eoamtan  aoul,  roncoming  which  Plato  i« 
altogether  rilent  flee  the  £ncvelo|iedie,  artide  Eeleetique, 
Brneker.  Hi*L  Philoaoph.  vol.  i.  p.712,et  seq.  and  Meiner's 
Beytrag  nir  geaehichte  der  denkart  der  ertten  Jahrhnnderte 
tiach  Cnristt  febnrt  in  einigen  betraehtongeo  ttbcr  die  neu 
Matontaehe  Philoeophie. 

I  Timaras,  Polit.  I.  vi.  9  Tbid.  p.  477,  et  eeq. 

3  Ibid.  p.  480.  4  Apolog.  Soeratifl. 

6  TimBos,  p.  480,  et  481.  6  Ibid. 

7  Repnb.  t.  vi.  Phedrus,  f  bilebas,  ttc. 
6  Fbarfo,  I'iflvcui,  dM. 


side  this,  our  eenBeethemeelves  4U«  UaMe  to  in- 
numerable  dieorden ;  and  unlesi  we  am  ooa^ 
stantly  on  the  watch,  never  fail  to  deceive  as.» 
Hence  the  continual  en^rs  in  our  judgments  of 
men  and  things;  hence  the  improper  ends  we 
pursue;  hence  the  very  inadequate  means  by 
wliich  we  seek  to  attain  them ;  hence,  in  one 
word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of  li^  Yet 
even  in  this  degraded  state,  to  which  men  were 
condemned  for  past  offences,  their  happiness 
ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to  the  l>eity« 
As  none  can  rise  so  high,  none  can  sink  so  low, 
as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Almighty.'^ 
The  divine  Providence  observes  and  re^latee 
the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of  iu  pro- 
ductiens.  But  the  good  of  the  part  being  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  neceesaiy 
that  each  individual  should  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished, m  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  task  as- 
signed him.  It  is  by  the  performance  of  his 
doty  alone,  that  man  can  regain  the  favour  of 
his  Maker ;  1  >  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this 
inestimable  benefit  can  be  purchased  by  rich 
presents  and  expensive  sacrifices.  Religion 
cannot  be  a  traffic  of  interest."  What  can  we 
offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have  not  first  be- 
stowed on  us  >  Will  they  thank  us  for  restor- 
ing their  own  gifts  f  It  is  absurd  to  think  it. 
To  please  the  Divinity,  we  must  obey  his  will 
concerning  ua;  nor  can  we  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  destiny^ 
without  aspiring  at  those  noble  powers  with 
which  we  wereoriginally  endowed  ;*'  and  which, 
even  in  our  present  degenerate  state,  it  is  still 
possible,  by  proper  diligence,  to  recover.^^ 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external 
objects,  which  are  stored  op  in  the  memory, 
and  variously  combined  by  the  imagination.  >^ 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  those  ideas,  thus  ac- 
quired and  retained,  have  Uie  power  of  suggost- 
ing  others  far  more  accurate  and  perfect  than 
themselves,  and  which,  though  excited  by  ma- 
terial objects,  cannot  be  derived  from  them,  un- 
less (which  is  impossible)  the  effect  were  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  cause.  That  we 
possessed,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  those  ideas 
which  modem  philosophers  refer  by  an  easy 
solution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and  nb^ 
straction,*^  Plato  thought  evident  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  we  recalled  them.*'  Of  this 
he  gave  an  example  in  Meno^s  slave,  who, 
when  properly  questioned  by  Socrates,  easily 
recollected  and  explained  many  properties  of 
numbers  and  figures,  although  he  had  never 
learned  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try.'»  According  to  Plato,  tlierefore,  all  science 
consisted  in  reminiscence,  in  recalling  the  na- 
ture, proportions,  and  relations  of  those  uni- 
form and  unchangeable  essences,  about  whit^ 

0  Phipdo.  p.  31.  et  Rcpub.  1.  v.  10  T)e  TjOg3>uf . 

11  Butyphon.  13  Repnh.  I.  ii.  p.  100.  el  ceq. 

13  Min'oi,  p.  516.    Timoua,  p.  500. 

14  Rcpub.  I.v. 

15  The»tct.  p.  85.  et  leq.  and  Fhileip.  IfM,  et  eeq. 

16  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  thiii  phtlonophT< 
Simplicius,  epcaking  of  th^  Ollgin  of  inteiligihio  forma,  or 
idnas,  in  !ho  human  mind,  uayw,  fif*i's  »©i».9vti5  •oTdi  i* 
T«u;  nftfTtfMti  ivvotMK  %%T»  aaur«  vtrtrrnrufttw :  "  VVc 
ourselves,  abitracting  them  in  our  thoughts,  have,  bv  ihie 
abstraciion,  given  them  an  exi«lcix»  in  thonisolves."  Simp. 
In  Prip<l.  p.  17. 

17  Mcuon.  p.  au.  18  Ibid. 
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the  haman  mind  had  originally  been  canyer- 
Bant,  and  after  the  model  of  which  all  created 
things  were  made.'^  These  intellectual  forms, 
comprehending  the  trne  esyencei  of  things, 
were  the  only  proper  objects  of  solid  and  per- 
mament  (science;^  their  fluctuating  represen* 
tatives  in  the  material  world,  the  actions  and 
virtues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty  visible  in 
the  universe,  were  only  so  far  real  and  substan* 
tial  as  they  correspoi^ded  to  their  divine  arche- 
types;^' but  as  this  correspondence  never  be- 
came complete,  the  examination  of  the  perish- 
ing objects  of  sense  could  only  afford  us  un- 
steady and  uncertain  notions,  fleeting  and  fugi- 
tive like  them8elve8.33  From  these  observations, 
Plato  tJiought  it  evident,  that  the  duty  and  hap- 
piness of  men  colisisted  in  withdrawinglhem- 
selves  from  the  material,  and  approaching  the 
intellectual  world,^'  to  which  their  own  natures 
were  more  congenial.  To  promote  this  purpose 
was  the  great  aim  of  his  philosophy.  If  we 
were  deceived  by  the  senses,  he  observed,  that 
we  were  still  more  fatally  endangered  by  the 
passions,  those  flimsy  sails  of  the  mind,  which 
were  expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying 
gust  of  imagined  good  or  evil.^^  The  pains 
and  j>lea8ure6  of  the  body  were  all  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  The  God 
who  arranged  the  world,  desirous  to  unite 
and  incorporate  these  seemingly  opposite  na- 
tures, had  at  least  joined  their  summits;  for 
pleasure  was  nothing  else  but  a  rapid  cessation 
of  pain ;  and  the  liveliest  of  our  bodily  enjoy- 
ments were  preceded  by  uneasmess,  and  follow- 

19  Ropub.  I.  Ti. 
'  SO  EiTtTrmuitu  uienee,  in  opposilioD  (o  ^«(«9  opinion. 
The  material  worM  be  cnlled  r»  {og«8-Teir,  that  of  which 
fba  knowledge  admitted  of  probability  only.    KciMib,  I.  v. 
The  idea*  ofPIato,  which,  according  to  that  philoaopher, 
formed  the  aole  objects  of  real  and  cartaio  knowledge,  were 
powerfully  combated  by  his  taholar  and  rival  Ariiitoile. 
Vet  the  fatter,  who  was  so  sharp-sii^hiod  to  the  ftults  of 
Plato,  never  accuses  him  of  maintaining  the  separate  and 
nidopendeot  enistence  of  intellectual  forms.    Tne  obscure 
pasiage  in  Aristotle^s  Metaphysics,  p.  901,  which  has  been 
construed  into  sneh  4n  accusation,  means  nothing  more, 
than  that  Soorates  regarded  the  r»  xsJ*  axev,  general  Ideas, 
as  diflbring  in  no  respect  from  our  notions  of  the  genera 
and  speotea  of  things ;  whereas  Plato  made  a  distinction 
between  them,  asserting  those  ideas  to  have  existed  in  the 
divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  ice.  as  explained  in  the 
text.    Arietotle  discusses  the  doctrine  of  ideas  more  per- 
spicuously in  bis  Ethics  to  Nieomaehos,  1.  i.  o.  vi.    He  re- 
gards them  as  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy,  and  the  know- 
ledge founded  on  them  as  altogether  irisionary.    **  The  idea 
of  good,"  he  observed, "  might  be  apiilied  to  sabataneea,  as 
the  Det^,  the  nnnd  of  man ;  to  qoaOties,  as  the  virtues;  to 
(quantity,  as  mediocrity ;  to  time,  as  the  juncture  or  nick  of 
time;  in  short,  through  all  the  categories.    There  is  not. 
therefore,  any  one  general  «dea  of  good  eommon  to  all 
these.    Were  there  one  Idea,  the  same  in  all,  there  could 
be  but  one  aoience  respecting  it.    But  there  are  many, 
l^y*ic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art,  &c.  which  all  have  some 
good  in  view.    Things  are  good  in  themeelvea,  or  good  as 
means  to  an  eqd.    But  even  those  things  which  are  ulti- 
mately good,  aa  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure,  are  not  compre- 
hended under  any  one  definitioD  of  good,  though  distin- 
roished  by  the  same  epithet  fVom  some  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, as  the  understanding  is  called  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
If  there  is  any  sueh  genenu  idea,  it  is  surely  incapable  of 
bring  applied  to  any  practical  use;  not  as  a  modd,  other- 
wise the  arts  and  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  good  in 
view,  would  continually  have  this  model  before  them.    Yet 
^ey  all  nq^lect  it,  and  justly;  for  what  benefit  could  they 
denve  from  this  abstract  idea  t    A  physician,  for  instance, 
eootemplates  not  health  m  <hat  general  manner,  but  the 
health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man,  who  happens 
to  be  his  patient;  for  with  individuals  only  his  art  is  con- 
cerned.'* 

31  Parmen.  p.  140.  S3  Bepub.  1.  vii. 

93  aopob.  p.  134.  0t  PhBd.  p.  30.        S4  Phedras. 


ed  by  langour.^^  To  illufltnte  tha  necessity  of 
l^oveming  with  a  strong  hand  the  appetites  and 
passions,  Plato  compared  t^e  soul  to  a  little  re* 
public,  composed  of  different  faculties  or  or* 
ders.3s  The  judging  or  reasoning  &culty,  justly 
entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seated,  as  in  a 
firm  citadel,  Sn  the  head;  the  senses  were  its 
gruards  and  servants;  the  various  desires  and 
affections  were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 

Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato 
fUstinguished  two  orders,  ever  ready  to  rebel 
against  their  master.  The  first  consisted  of 
those  passions  which  are  founded  in  pride  and 
resentment,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  ;^^  and  were  seated 
in  the  breast.  The  second  consisted  of  those 
passions  which  are  founded  in  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the  con- 
copiscible^s  part  of  the  soul,  and  were  seated 
in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body. 
These  different  ordevg,  though  commonly  at 
variance  with  eaeh  other,  were  alike  dangerous 
to  the  public  interest,  and  unless  restrained  by 
the  wisdom  and  authoritv  of  their  sovereign, 
must  inevitably  plunge  the  little  republic  of 
men  into  the  utmost  disorder  and  misery.^  ^ 

Yet,  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of 
passions  were,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
necessary  parts  of  our  constitution;  and,  when 
properly  regulated,  became  very  useful  subjects. 
The  irascible  asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  de- 
fended us  against  injuries,  and  when  duly  in- 
formed and  tempered  by  reason,  taught  us  with 
becomingfortitudeto  despise  dangers  and  death, 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 
The  concupiscible  provided  for  the  support  and 
necessities  of  the  body ;  and,  when  reduced  to 
such  submission  as  to  r^ect  every  gratification 
not  approved  by  reason,  gave  rise  to  the  virtue 
of  temperance.  Justice  took  place,  according  to 
Plato,  when  reason  directed  and  passion  obeyed, 
and  when  each  passion  performed  its  proper  of- 
fice, and  acknowledged  due  respect  towards  its 
superior.  In  the  strength,  acuteness,  and  per- 
fection of  the  ruling  facalty,  consisted  the  vir- 
tue of  prudence,  the  great  source  and  principle 
of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  temperance, 
fortitude,  and  even  justice  itself,  were  nothing 
but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  In  the  exercise  of  prudence  or  wisdom, 
man  resembled  his  Maker,  and  contemplated 
those  intellecual  foirms,  which  taught  him  to 
discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain 
them.  The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with 
the  body,  eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  plea- 
sure. Ho  thus  learns  to  despise  the  inferior 
parts  of  his  nature,  to  defy  its  pains,  to  disdain 
its  pleasures.  Without  attaining  this  true  ele- , 
vation  of  mind,  he  never  can  be  virtuous  or 
happy,  since  whoever  depends  on  the  body, 
must  consider  death  as  an  ovil,  the  fear  of  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  some  greater  terror ; 
so  that  in  him  who  is  not  truly  wise,  forti.. 

.  r  -■  1       - ~     -  —  I  ■      ■   ■  ■  -^^1^—  ■  ■ 

55  Phcd.  Philero.  et  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  90S.  et  seq. 

56  Repub.  1.  iv.  37  The  T*  ev/tuiSit  ef  Plato. 
S8  The  To  (jrtfiv/tqo'iitof  of  Plato.    Both  are  included 

under  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  Qlll  the  o^istixov  the  Mat 
of  the  desirea  and  passions. 
89  Ibid.  p.  8S4. 
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tude  iUnlf  nnft  be  ih%  effect  of  timidlty.i  In 
the  aune  maimer,  liis  pretended  moderation 
and  temperance  will  aprmg  from  the  impure 
Bouree  of  the  oppoaite  ▼ices.  He  will  den  j 
himself  some  pleasorea,  to  attain  others  which 
he  reganls  as  more  valaable,  and  will  submit  to 
small  pains  to  avoid  the  greater.'  He  thus 
continues  through  life,  exchanging  one  trifle 
,  for  another;  a  traffic  which  never  can  enrich 
htm,  while  be  rejects  wiedom,  the  only  frecioas 
merohandiss. 

But  the  temple  of  wisdom  is,  according  t0 
Plato,  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have 
the  strength  to  ascend.*  This  differenee  of 
abilitj  proceeds  from  various  causes:  1.  At 
their  creation,  all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent 
and  perfect.^  2.  They  were  not  alike  crimi- 
nal durinpr  their  pre-«xiitent  state.*  3.  The 
gross  bodies  whidi  they  now  inhabit  are  vari- 
ottsly  moulded,  some  being  too  strong,  others 
too  weak,  and  very  few  in  just  harmony  with 
the  divine  principle  by  which  they  are  animat- 
ed.<  4.  Early  institution  and  example  occa- 
sion groat  difibrences  among  them.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  power  of  education  and  habit,  that 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  men  are  less  chargea- 
ble on  those  who  commit  them,  than  on  weir 
parents,  guardians,  and  instructors;'  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a^  lioentions  age  and 
country,  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue,  Kven 
when  the  most  fayourite  ctrenmstanoes  unite, 
the  mind  must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  degenerate,  while  united  with  matter.^  The 
body,  therefore,  must  be  continually  exercised 
and  subdued  by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  roust 
be  purified  and  ennobled  by  philosophy.  With- 
out such  attention,  men  can  neither  reach  the 
perfection  of  thmr  nature,  or,  when  they  have 
reached  it,  maintain  that  elevated  post,  from 
which  they  look  down  with  compassion  on  the 
errors  and  misery  of  their  fellow  creattfres.o 

In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sago, 
Plato  employs  the  colours  which  were  afUr- 
wards  borrowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
But  neither  of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, were  so  well  entitled  as  the  Platonists,  to 
boast  their  philosophicitl  happiness,  and  to  as- 
sert their  superiority  to  the -vicissitudes  of  thne 
and  fortune,  Plato  was  the  first  philosopher 
who  supported  the  doctrine  of  &  future  state, 
by  argtiments  that  seemed  capable  to  convince 
intfliligent  and  thinking  men.  From  the  pro- 
perties of  mind;  he  inferred  the  simplicity  and 
indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
reside.io  He  described  the  mental  powers  with 
Mn  eloquence  that  Cicero*^  and  Buffon*'  have 
not  been  able  to  surpasi;    And  since  he  re- 


1 1t«i»ub.  1.  vl. 

3  Repiib.  1.  «i.  p.  74. 

a  Ibid.  6  TinuBOf 

8  Ibid.  p.  484.  et  Repab.  paatim. 

D  TuMBU,  p.  484.  eC  Bapob.  ptMin. 

10  Phado,  p.  3S,  «t  aaq. 

11  Soe  Cioer.  de  Ofl^.  1. 1,  at  psMiai. 


9  Phado,  p.  96,  et  Mq. 
4  Pbednit. 


7  Ibid. 


pided  the  soul  M  th«  prbisipleof  lift  and  mo- 
tion, he  thou|^t  it  abmrd  to  suppose  that  the 
diseases  and  death  of  the  body  should  take 
from  this  principle  such  qualities  as  it  enen- 
tially  possessed  in  itself,  a»d  accidentally  com- 
municated to  matter. i>  It  was  hia  firm  per- 
suasion, that,  according  to  the  employment  of 
its  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  souU  after  its 
separation  from  the  body,  would  be  laised  to  & 
higher,  or  depressed  to  a*  lower  state  of  tziBt- 
ence.*^ 

This  belief^  which  raised  liis  hopes  to  a  faighar 
soenot  nve  him  not,  howoTor,  tluit  contempt, 
aftected  by  a  Tory  different  class  of  philow- 
pherB,  for  the  perishing  affairsi'  of  the  preient 
worid.  Like  some  oSiers  of  the  ichoJan  of 
Socrates,  he  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth; though  his  work,  known  hy  that 
title,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  great 
genius,'^  is  rather  a  treatise  of  education  than 
a  system  of  policy.  The  teal  republic  ef  Plats 
is  contuBod  tn  his  books  of  laws,  in  which  he 
explains,  with  no  lese  acuteness  tbaa  elegance, 
the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  society,  and 
traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  aeaily  reeemblinif 
the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  whidi  he  benowed 
from  Socrates,  is  profiisely  scattered  tbroufh 
his  dialogues ;  and  in  his  own  times,  Plato  wia 
not  conndered  as  that  Tisionary  specalatiit 
which  he  has  appeared  to  later  ages.  Hie  echO' 
lars,  Aristonymus,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxoe,  were 
successively  sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Arcadians,  EUans,  and  Gudlani,'^ 
at  the  earnest  request  of  those  communitiei. 
From  Xenocrates,  another  of  his  dwajAw^  Al- 
exander desired  r«lee  for  good  govemffleDt[' 
The  fkme  of  Aristotle  Is  well  known ;  and  it 
will  afterwards  appear  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  a  master,  whoee  opinioBs  he  often 
combated  with  seemhig  reluctance,  and  real 
satisfaction.  Plato  was  no  less  capable  to  dii- 
tinguish  ideas  than  to  combine  images.  He 
united  warmth  of  fkncy  and  acuteness  of  un- 
derstanding, in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps 
has  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other  man.  Yet 
when  compared  with  his  master  Socrates,  hn 
genius  will  appear  more  subtile  than  sagBc{pVB> 
He  wanted  that  patient  spirit  of  observation 
which  distinguished  the  illustrious  ssge,  who 
in  all  his  reasonings  kept  facts  ever  hi  bis  riew, 
and  at  every  step  he  made,  looked  back  with 
wary  circumspection  on  experience.  Accom- 
panied by  this  faithful  guide,  Socrates  trod  se- 
curely the  paths  of  truth  and  nature;  bat  hu 
adventurous  disciple,  trusting  to  the  wings  of 
fancy,  often  expatiates  in  imaginary  worlds  of 
his  own  creation. 


13  Phvdo.  14  Phadrai,  et  Pb0do,pariiD. 

15  llie  EpteoretM. 

"  Nod  m  humaoe,  peiitnnqiM  regna."    Gsoas* 
or  thii  mora  below. 
10  RoosMav  in  bii  Smile. 
17  Mauroh.  edTeit.  Colot.  Epieurr 
181itom,ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

History  of  Maeedon — Reign  of  Arehelaut — Seriet  of  Unirpaiiont  and  Revoluitofu-^Perdweat 
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pOUR  handred  and  nxtoen  yeaiH  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  little  more  than  half  a 
century  before  Philip  aaBomed  the  |roTemmeat 
of  Maoedon,  thai  country,  to  a  aaperficial  ob* 
flenrer,  might  have  appeared  scareely  distin- 
A  r  MA  giu^&ble  from  the  barbarous  king- 
A.  i..  tti4.  ^^^^  ^^  Thrace,  Pconia,  and  Uly- 

ricam,  which  surrounded  it  oh  the  north,  east, 
and  west  Towards  the  south,  it  was  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  republics, 
of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were  the 
most  flourishmg  and  powerfuL  To  this  inland 
district,  originally  confined  to  the  drcumftrenoe 
of  about  iniee  hundred  miles,  Caranus,  an  Ar- 
give  prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules, 
eludinff  the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  roy- 
alty >9  in  most  communities  of  Greece,30  con- 
ducted a  small  colony  of  his  adventurous  and 
warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered  the 
barbarous  natives,  settled  in  Edessa,  the  capital 
of  the  province  then  named  Emathia,  and  af- 
terwards Macedonia,  for  reasons  equally  un- 
known.31  The  establishment  of  this  little  prin- 
cipality, which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  swelled 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  adorned  (oould  we  believe 
historic  flattery)  by  manv  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, pressing  its  future  greatness.  The 
gods  took  care  of  the  infancy  of  Maeedon,  and 
sent,  as  oracles  bad  announced,  a  herd  of  goats 
to  conduct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa, 
which  thence  changed  its  name  to  JEgs,  the 
city  of  goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record, 
did  it  not  explain  the  reason  why  goats  wore 
adopted  as  the  ensigns  of  Maeedon,  and  why 
the  figures  of  those  animals  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  coins'  of  Philip,  and  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Ccenus^'  and 
Thyrimas,  who  immediately  followed  him,  had 
occasion  to  exercise  their  prudence  still  more 
than  their  valour.  Their  feeble  colony  of 
Greeks  might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
unhospitable  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
by  whom  it  was  on  all  sides  surrounded.  But 
the  policy  of  the  first  kings  of  Maoedon,  in- 
stead of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or  to  sdb- 
dne,  endeavoured,  with  more  success,  to  gain, 
by  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ema- 
thia and  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
comamnicated  to  them  the  Imowledge  of  many 
useful^'  arts ;  they  gave  them  the  Grecian  reli- 


19  JnMa9.Kiii.e.i.    VdlMiM  Patanaloi,  I.  L  c.  tL 
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gion^^  and  government^*  in  that  state  of  happy 
simplicity  which  prevailed  during  the  heroic 
ages;  and  while,  to  render  intercourse  more 
easy  and  familiar,  they  adopted,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  language  and  manners  of  the  barbar- 
ous natives,  mey,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  the 
latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
civility. 3^  By  this  judicious  and  liberal  system, 
80  unlike  to  that  pursued  by  their  countrymen 
iji  oth6r  parts  of  the  world,  the  followers  of 
Caranus  gradually  associated  with  the  warlike 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would 
have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  extirpate 
or  to  enslaye ;  and  the  same  generous  policy, 
being  embraced  by  their  descendants,  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  Maoe* 
donian  greatness. 

Ferdiocas,  the  first  of  that  name,  so  far 
edipeed  the  fame  of  Jiis  three  predecessors,  that 
he  is  accounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
by  Herodotus'^  and  Thucydides.'^  His  historv 
.'  ^  has  been  magnified  by  fable,  which 

Ti'o  '  Ata  has  also  objured  or  distorted  the 
'  *•>— **'»•  actions  of  the  five  princes'^  that  in- 
terveiled  between  him  and  Alexander  I.  whp 
fiUed  the  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece.'^  Here  we  attain  historic 
ground.  Alexander,  as  related- above,'>  took 
an  important  and  honourable  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  without  neglecting  the 
interest  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  he  extend- 
ed to  the  river  Nessus  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Axius  on  the  west  His  son,  Perdiccas  H.  in- 
herited the  abilities  of  his  father,  without  in- 
heriting his  inteprrity.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an 
object  of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemoniana  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  who  had  occasionally  le- 
vied tribute  on  his  ancestors,''  ^ere  then  mas- 
ters of  the  Greek  settlements  alone  the  Maoe- 
donian  coast,  the  vicinity  of  which  naturally 
tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and  the 
other  cities  of  Chalcidic^  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy  the  Athe- 
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Bita  inflYwacd  there,  ezpeotingr  to  establiflh  the 
Maoedoniui  in  ita  stead.  But  this  design  failed 
of  suoccss.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
broken,  its  members  became  subject  to  Sparta, 
and  after  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic  had 
encouraged  the  Oljntbians  to  resume  their 
'freedom,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  pow- 
erful not  only  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Macedon,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests 
in  that  country.^ 

'  Archelaus  I.  who  succeeded  to  tlie  throne, 
displayed  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  bene- 
«ial  to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas.    Like  those 
.    ^       princes,  Archelaus. was  ambitious  to 

41fi  *  -ilQ  ^"^^^8®  ^^'  dominions  (having  con- 
'  quered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in 
the  delightful  region  of  PieriB;)^  but  his  main 
care  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  He 
facilitated  communication  between  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Macedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads 
through  most  parts  of  the  country;  he  built 
walls  and  places  of  strength  in  the  situations 
most  fkvourable  for  that  purpose;  encouraged 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly  those  sub- 
servient to  war;  formed  magazines  of  arms; 
raised  and  disciplined  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry ;  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the 
■olid  grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done 
by  91)  bis  predecessors  together,'  Nor  was  he 
regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was 
(Mlomed  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters, 
iEuripides  was  long  entertained  at  his  court; 
^ocrates  was  earnestly  solicited  to  live  there  after 
ithe  example  of  this  philosophic  poet,  formed  by 
]his  precepts,  and  cherished  by  his  friendship : 
men  of  merit  and  genius,  in  all  the  various  walks 
x>f  literature  and  science,  were  invited  to  reside 
in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  distinguished  re- 
gard by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his 
own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.^ 

A  ft  A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short 

^llg  '  qIq  a  period  for  accomplishing  the  im- 
'  portant  ends  which  Archelaus  had 
in  view.  By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Mace- 
.don  was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century, 
.crowded  by  a  succession  of  ten*  princes  or 
usurpers,  whose  history  forms  a  perpetual  series 
pf  crimes  cmd  calamities.  Amidst  these  disor- 
jders,  the  sceptre  still  remained  in  the  family 
of  Hercules ;  but  almost  every  prince  of  the 
blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign.  In  order  to  at- 
tain theirpurpose,  the  difibrent  competitors  court- 

1  Bae  above,  e.  xzix.  p.  315,  eC  leQ. 
9  Diodor.  SleoL  1.  till.  e.  zri. 

3  Thoeydidfls  layi,  » thin  dio  eighl  kings  wbo  pnoeded 
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5  Their  naniei,  with  the  dates  of  their  aeoeaion  or 
uearpationf  are u follows: 

1  Orettee,        A.  C.  405  6  Argnue  U.    A.  C.  385 

S  JBunpm  IT.  403  Amyntas  again  re- 

3  Arehelaoa  TI.  394  eatabliflhed,          383 

4  Amyntaa  n  303  7  Alexander  If.         im 

5  Paomanaa,  391  8  Perdieeaa  III.         371 
Amirntas  II  390  9  Ptolemy,                 370 
Feidiecaa,  368  10  Amyntaa,                360 
Ptolemy,  367  To  himPhOip fncceoded 
Perdiceai, .  305  in  the  same  year. 


ed  the  assistance  of  the  Thracians,  of  the  lUy- 
rians,  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the  Olynthian  con^ 
federacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Thebes ; 
and  each  of  those  powers  endeavoured  to  tarn 
to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  dissension* 
in  Macedon.  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity^  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to, the  command 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  Amy n- 

A  C  385    ^"  ^''  ^^  father  of  Philip,  and 

*  placed  ArgiBus  on  the  throne,  who 
consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  beno- 
factor.^  The  Thracians  supported  the  title  of 
another  prince  named  Pausanias:  but  the  a»- 
sistance  of  Thessaly  and  Olynthus  enabl^d 
A.  C  383    Amyntas  to  resume  the   govern- 

*  *  ment;  the  Olynthians  refusing,  how* 
ever,  to  surrender  several  places  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrusted  to  their  protec- 
tion, or  which  they  had  conquered  from  his 
competitor,  Amyntas  complaibed  to  Sparta,  and 
that  republic,  lor  reasons  above^  related,  de- 
clared war  against  Olynthus,  and  reinstated  the 
Macedonian  king  in  full  possession  of  his  do- 
A  C  380    minions.     In  consequence  of  that 

*  event,  Amyntas  established,  and 
thenceforth  held,  his  court  at  Pella,  where  he 
enjoyed  several  vears  of  tranquillity,  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athe- 
nians. 

The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  was 
disturbed  by  a  fresh  inviision  of  the  Illyrians, 
from  whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace.9 
He  lefl.two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  still  a  minor.  Ayailing 
himself  of  their  youth  and  weakness,  Pausaniaa 
found  means  to  usurp  the  throne,  being  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Thracians,  but  by  a  con^ 
siderable  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  as  weU  as 
by  a  powerfid  party  in  Macedon. 
A  C  370.        Ipiucrates,  the  Athenian,  hap- 

*     '  pened  at  this  critical  juncture  to  re- 

turn from  Amphipolis,  the  recovery  of  which 
formed  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  In 
former  joumies  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  had 
been  treated  with  distinguished  regard  by 
Amyntas,  whose  widow  Eurydic^  now  craved 
the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the  sons  of  his 
friend.  This  princess  was  descended  from  the 
BacchiadflB,  the  noblest  family  of  Corintii,  who, 
rather  than  live  on  an  equality  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  that  republic,  had  become  the 
leaders  of  the  Lyncestae,  a  barbarous  tribe  in- 
habiting the  most  western  district  of  Macedon, 
Enrydicd  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  her  race, 
and  was  dintinguished  by  a  bold  intriguing  spi- 
rit'B  still  more  than  by  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. With  her  youn?  sons  she  suddenly 
appeared  before  Iphicrates,  m  the  supplicating 
fonn  of  calamity  and  woe;  presented  the  eldest 
to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on  his 
knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  ^^the  sincere  fi-iend- 
ship  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for 
Ashens  and  for  himself,  to  pity  their  tender 


6  Cioero  de  Oflle.  I.  Ii.  7  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  e.  nfiv 
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yean,  opprtsflbd  b^  Cfuol  Urarpation.''  Hie 
diipu^  of  Iwr  flonrow  prevailed  with  Iphkrates, 
who  respected  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality, 
and  who  saw  the  advanta^  that  might  accnie 
to  Athens  by  gaining  an  interest  in  Macedon. 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  esta- 
blished Perdiceas  on  the  throne.  The  rerola- 
Uon  was  effected  with  such  rapidity,*'  that  we 
may  suppose  a  sadden  insurrection  of  the  peo« 
pie,  who,  on  important  emergencies,  were  ac- 
costomed,  as  in  the  heroie  ages,  to  assemble  in 
arms. 

A  C  367  During  the  minority  of  the  younr 
*  prince,  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  ambi- 
tion, unsatisfied  with  a  delegated  power,  openly 
aspired  to  reign.  This  usurper  (is  we  have  re- 
lated above)  was  dethroned  by  jPeiopidas  and 
the  Thebans,  who  reinstated  Pcodiccas  in  his 
dominions;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  depend- 
ence of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hostages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and 
with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
king. 

Perdiocas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.  Elated 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity,  he  forgot  the  grati- 
tude due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians;  dis- 
puted the  right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis, 
which  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  general 
council  of  Qreece;i3  and  lus  opposition  ren- 
dered fruitless  their  well-directed  endeavours 
to  recover  that  important  establishment*  The 
Athenians  found  an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the 
lUyrian,  to  whom  Perdiocas  had  denied  the  tri- 
bute that  had  been  paid  by  his  predecessors 
Argeus  and  Alexander.  BardyDus  maintained 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  Macedonians 
met  him  in  the  field,  but  were  totallv  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.''  Perdic- 
css  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  died  of 
his  wounds.  His  son  Amyntas  was  an  infant. 
Thebes  having  lost  her  pre-eminence  in  Greece, 
was  unable  to  protect  her  distant  allies.  Athens 
was  hostile,  and  Macedon,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  already  experienced  the  ftiry 
of  Barbarian  invaders. 

Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who 
ravaged  the  west,  but  the  Pasonlans;  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  tribe,  having  received  some 
cause  of  offence  from  Perdiocas,  now  indulged 
their  revenge,  and  insulted  the  northern  frontier 
without  interruption  or  control.  The  Thra* 
cians  still  supported  the  cause  of  Pausanias, 
whom  they  prepared  to  send  back  into  Maccw 
don  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Ptolemy 
was  dead;  but  Arg«eu8i  the  ancient  competitor 
of  king  Amyntas,  imboldened  bv  the  victory 
of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  formerly  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretensions  to  that 
dignity;  and,  grown  old  in  intrigue,  easily  per- 
Buiided  the  Athenians,  by  the  hopes  of  recover*^ 
in'T  Amphipolis,  to  exert  themselves  in  hb  fa- 
vour, especially  against  tho  son  and  brother  of 
Perdiceas,  by  whose  insolence  and  ingratitude 
they  were  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.     Im- 


11  Comal.  Nepofl,  in  Iphicrat  JEachin.  do  falaa  Lcfa- 
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peHed  by  such  motivM,  tiie  AtfaeniAhU  l&tmched 
their  fleet,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedon, with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men« 
commanded  by  Mantias.'^ 
OI      D  Such  were  the  evils  which  threat- 

cv^  ened,  and  the  calamities  which  op- 

A  *p'  otfA    pressed,  that  unfortunate  and  dta-  . 
A.  ^.  JW.  ly^tgj  kingdom,  when  PhUip  ap- 
peared,  asserting,  unterrified,  the  rights  of  his 
infant  nephew,  against  two  candidates  for  the 
throne,  and  four  icMrmidable  armies.    A  prince 
of  less  courage  than  Philip  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  design  seemingly  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable; and  had  courage  been  his  principal 
virtue,  he  would  have  only  heightened  the  dis- 
orders which  he  hoped  to  remedy .><.    But  on 
this  emergency,  the  young  Macedonian  (for  he 
was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year^^)  displayed 
those  extraordinary  abilities  which  distinguish 
his  reign,  and  render  it  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle mat  history  can  present  to  those  who  are 
delighted  with  surveying,  not  the  vulgar  revo- 
lutions of  force  and  fortune,  but  the  active  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive  mind.      Such  was  the  obscurity  in 
which  his  merit  had  hitherto  lain  concealed 
firom  the  public,  that  historians'^  disagree  as  to 
the  place  of  his  residence,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Per^' 
diocas.    From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  lived 
chiefly  tn  Thebes,  in  the  family,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Ep&minondas,'>  whose  lessons  and 
example  could  not  fail  to  excite,  in  a  kindred 
mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the 
ardour  of  patriotism.''     It  is  probable  thatf 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Greece  and  RomOf- 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the 
school  and  the  camp,  and  might  sometimes  find 
a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general, 
that  Philip  accompanied  the  Thoban  hero  in 
many  of  his  military  expeditions.    It  is  certain 
that,  attended  suitably  to  his  rank,  he  visited 
the  principal  republics  of  Greece,  whose  insti- 
tutions in  peace  and  war  he  examined  with  a 
sagacity  far  superior  to  hi»  years.^    The  tac- 
tics of  the  LacediBmonians  were  the  first  new 
establishment  which  he  introduced  into  Mace- 
don.   Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  know- 
ledge the  only  fhiit  of  his  travels.   The  broUier 
of  a  king  found  an  easy  access  to  whosoever  he 
had  an  interest  to  know  and  cultivate.    Even 
in  Athens,  then  hostile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally 
unfavourable  to  a  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  Philip 
acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Plato,'* 
IsoGrates,33  and  Aristotle  ;'•  and  the  early  con- 

,i-r-        1,1       I  ■■■■■*—  ..-■    -  — — ^^— ^— ^^^^^^^^^^M^^^ 

14  niodonw,  ubi  snprii. 

15  Olivier  Vio  dn  Philippe,  p.  47. 

16  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  iilO.  et  Jmtin.  U  ix.  c  viii. 

17  Diodorns  places  him  in  Tht^bes ;  Aihenwui.  1.  li.  p< 
506,  inMaredon:  and  adda,  Ai«t^i9»»  *•  «vt«v5«  9vv»^ 

)£OV(ri]f,  iiruriri  TOi<  itfdvftctg-i.  Word*  which  admira- 
bly corrRspond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  PhiKp  aAcr  tha 
death  ofPcrdiecaa. 

18  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

ID  Plutarch  apoaka  with  tho  partiality  of  a  Boeotimn  wt 
fipaminondos,  and  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  Cheronca 
Ogninfit  Philip.    Sec  Plalarch.  in  Pelopid. 

30  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.     Athennus,  I.  xi.  p.  506. 

21  AthentFO^  1.  xi.    ^lian,  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

99  fsorratis  Rpittolo!*,  et  Oratio  ad  Pbilipp. 

93  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Acadcm?  with  Plato^ 
where,  mmit  prnbably,  Philip  first  saw  him.  Oionys.  Hail* 
carnftd.  Episl.  ad.  Amiooura. 
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neetion  wliich  he  fonned  with  the  principtl 
leaden  of  Athens,  and  the  neighbouring  repub- 
lics, contributed,  perhaps,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  success  of  lus  future  desi^is.^ 

His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,  suddenly 
changed  the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  devoted 
kingdom.    Yet  our  admiration  of  Phitip  ought 
not  to  make  us  overlook  the  favourable  circum- 
stances wJiich  seconded  his  abilities,  and  con- 
spired to  promote  his  success.    The  places  of 
strength  built  by  Archelans  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  remains  of  Perdiocas's  army ;  the 
Macedoniaz^  though  conquered,  were  not  sub- 
dued ;  they  had  considenble  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered  over  the 
kingdom  ;3   their  whole  forces  had  not  been 
engaged  in  tke  unfortunate  battle  with  the  lUy- 
lians  ;*  and  those  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  solicitous  for  plunder,  having 
ravaged  the  open  co^try,  returned  home  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine. 
They  probably  intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon 
with  increased  numbers,  and  to  complete  their 
devastations ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alike 
incapable  to  concert  or  to  pursue  any  permanent 
plan  of  conquest ;  and  being  distinguished,  as 
historians  relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour,  and  longevity,*  Uiey  were  not 
less  distinguished  by  that  irregular  and  capri- 
cious mode  of  acting,  and  tha^  inattehtion  to 
remote   consquences,  which   characterise  the 
manners  of  Barbarians. 

The  warriors  of  Pffionia  and  Thrace*  were 
less  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  equally 
contemptible  for  their  ignorance  and  indocility. 
In  early  times,  the  Peonians  indeed  had  been 
regarded  as  a  tribe  less  savage,  and  more  con- 
siderable^ than  their  Macedonian  neighbours ; 
but  the  former  had  remained  stationary,  in  the 
rudeness  of  their  primitive  state,  while  the 
latter  had  been  imprdved  by  a 'Grecian  colony, 
and  by  frequent  communication  and  intercourse 
with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the  Thracians 
we  have  had  oocaaiQn  to  speak  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  The  destructive  ravages  of 
Seuthes'  represent  the  ordinary  condition  of 
that  unsettled  and  inhospitable  country,  some- 
times united  under  one  chief^  more  frequently 
divided  among  many,  whose  mutual  hostilities 
banished  agriculture,  indusitry,  and  every  useful 
art.  Exclusive  of  the  Grecian  settlements  on 
the  coast,  Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor 
even  any  considerable  town.  The  Barbarian 
Cotys,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king, 
led  a  wandering  life,  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  with  his  flocks  and  followerB.8  War 
and  pasturage  formed  the  only  sources  of  his 
grandeur,  and  even  the  only  means  of  his  sub- 
sistence. 

Such  were  the  first  enemies  with  whom 
Philip  had  to  contend.  Their  own  capricious 
unsteadiness  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians. 


S  Thucyd.  1.  xi.  p.  108. 
>UB,  et  Cornel.  Alaxaod.  ajmd  PKnium, 


1  DcmoiUieii.  paniin. 

3  AtbenoBut,  t.  xi.  p.  906. 

4  Lacian.  in  Macrobii 
lib.  vii.  cap.  el^ii. 

5  CoriwJ.  NepM  in  Iphicrat  Xcooph.  Aiiab.1.  vU.  p.  383. 

6  HippoeraL  de  Epidam. 

7  Soc  p.  306,  et  Mq. 

8  AUieaaaa,  I.  ziL  p.  331. 


To  the  Peoniani,  who  ramged  the  north,  he 
either  sent  a  deputation,  or  applied  in  penon ; 
and  partly  by  bribes,  partly  by  artful  promises 
and  flattery,  persuaded  the  invaders  to  retire. 
The  same  arts  prevailed  with  the  selfish  kmg  of 
Thrace,^  whose  avarice  readily  sacrificed  the 
cause  of  Pansaaiaa,  while  Philip  thought  the 
remaining  wealth  of  Macedon  usefully  ooDsnm- 
ed  in  removing  those  barbarous  fi>es,  that  he 
might  resist,  with  undivided  strength,  the  mors 
formidable  invasion  of  Argvus  and  the  Athc 
nians. 

Olvmn  ^^^  Athenian  fleet  already  an-^ 

cv  1  ehored  before  the  harbour  of  Me- 

A  *p,'  eff>^    thon^ ;  ArgsBUs,  with  his  numerous 
A.  K..  oou.   foii^^^em,    had    encamped    in  the 
province  of  Pieria ;  and  theisr  united  foross  pre* 
pared  to  march  northward  to  Edessa,  or  i£gv, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Mtfcedon,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  a  powerful  party,  whom 
foar  or  inclination  would  bring  to  the  standard 
of  the  banished  king.    The  Macedonians  who 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Perdiccas,  or  rather 
of  his  infa|[it  son,  had  been  dispirited  by  the  re- 
cent victory  of  the  IllyrianB,and  the  misfortnnes 
consequent  on  that  event.    But  the  manly  ex- 
hortations, and  undaunted  deportment  of  PhiUp, 
roused  them  fi-om  their  despair.  They  admiied 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  disanned  the 
resentment  of  the  Thracians  and  Peonitsa. 
His  graceful  person,  insinuating  address,  and 
winning  affalrility,  qualities  which  he  possessed 
in  a  very  uncommon  degiee,>o  gained  the  aliee- 
tionsof  the  Maced(»uans,  who  either  recollected^ 
or  were  studiously  reminded  of,  a  prophecy," 
that  announeed  great  glory  to  their  nation  under 
the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.    In  an  as- 
sembly held  at  ^ge^they  exclaimeds  with  one- 
consent,  **•  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods  point 
out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  greatness. 
The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  admits  not 
of  an  imani  reign.    Let  us  obey  the  celestial 
voice,  and  entrust  the  sceptre  to  hands  alike 
worthy  to  hold,  and  able  to  defend  it'*>3   This 
proposal  seemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  country 
which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  interrupt 
tions  in  the  lineal  order  of  succession.    Amyn- 
tas was  set  asMe,  and  Philip,  who-  had  hitherto 
possessed  only  the  delegated  power  of  regent^ 
was  invested  with  the  royid  title  and  authority.^* 
While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated 
with  affectionate  admiration  of  their  young- 
king,  the  obsolete  claims  of  Arggeus  ceuld  only 
be  maintained  by  arms.  Attended  by  his  Athe* 
nian  allies,  he  marched  towards  Edeesa;  but 
that  city  shut  its  gates  against  him.   Dispirited 
by  this  repulse,  he  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
gain  admission  into  any  of  the  Macedonian 

0  Diador.  Steal.  1.  zri.  aeet.  3.    Boraaa  aDodea  te  thea» 
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Poitas  ▼>r  Macedbr  «t  rabrait  mmt^^ 
RfigtB  mwurihuM,    Lib.  iii.  Ode  16. 

JO  .^Sichin.  lie  falaa  r«efationa. 

11  In  the  sr&jririDa  Teraei  pnaenred  in  Paaaaniaa  (in 
Aehaic.)  Philip  it  namad  as  the  aathor  of  the  Maoadonian 
greatoeeB,  and  the  daatructioa  of  the  kingdom  ia  fbraCoM 
under  another  Philip.  These  Tarsal,  tbouri)  eTidentJv  coaa- 
potad  after  the erent,  serve  to  confirm  theiact,  that  Um  wa- 
perstition  of  the  multitude  was  wroufht  apoii  for  tha  por- 
{Misas  of  PhiFip.    Jostin.  1.  tu.  c.  vi. 

13  Ibib.  idem. 

13  Diodorusi  1.  xvi.  fccL  3' 
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bttiM,  but  directed  his  eoazse  backward  to  Me- 
thon^  Philip,  vifho  had  now  collected  sufficient 
strength  to  tfiike  the  field,  harassed  his  retreat, 
cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
general  engagement,  in  which  Argcus  himself 
fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  The  rest, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.^^ 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  first  dis- 
played that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  such  a  power- 
ful ascendant  over,  the  passions  of  other  men, 
and  enabled  him  uniformly  to  govern  his  own 
by  the  interest  of  his  ambition.  In  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  his  proud  and  lofly  spirit  must 
have  been  highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  by  the  followers  of  ArgsBUs  (  and  the 
barbarous  maxims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  both, 
who  had  ftM&Dk  into  his  hands.  But  tjie  interest 
of  Philip  required  hiin  rather  to  soothe  than  to 
irritate  the  people  of  Athei^s,  and  to  obtain  by 
good  offices  (what  he  could  not  cpmipand  by 
force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  sub- 
jects. The  captives  of  the  latter  natiob  were 
called  into  his  presence,  rebuked  wiUi  gentleness 
and  humanity,  admitted  to  swear  allegiance  to 
their  new  mastery  and  promiscuously  distributr 
ed  in  the  body  ef  his  army.  The  Athenian 
prisoners  were  treated  in  a  manner  still  mbre 
eztraordinaryk^^  Instead  of  demanding  any  ran- 
som for  their  persons,  he  restored  their  baggage 
unexamined,  and  entertained  them  at  his  table 
•with  such  'condescending  hospitality,  that  they 
Ntumed  home,  full  of  admiration  for  the  young 
king,  and  deeply  persuaded  of  his  attachment 
and  respect  for  their  republic.i> 
Olvmn  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth 

cv  2  *^®  praises  of  Philip,  when  his  am- 

A  c'l.'Q  b^^^A^^o''"  ^Lf^ivod  <L^ '^^^QS'^'  He 
knew  that  the  loss  of  Amphipolis 
principally  exdtod  the  resentment  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  he  knew  that  the  interest  of  Maoedon 
required  that  resentment  to  be  appeased.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  he  renounced  all  ju- 
risdiction over  Amphipolis,  which  was  formerly 
declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  subject 
only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equitable 
law8.i«.  This  measure,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners, 
insured  the  success  of  his  embassy*  An  ancient 
treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween his  father  Amyntas  and  tnb  Athenians. 
That  capricious  and  unsteady  people,  not  less 
"Qaceptible  of  gratitude,  than  prone  to  anger, 
were  thus  lulled  into  repose,  at  a  time  when 
Fortune  havbg  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  both  their  present  power  and  ancient 

^  I  M         ■  r   I     ,  •  I  ■         ■ 
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14  Diodonis,'  I.  xtL  i.  3.  et  t)emMth.  in  ArMtoerat. 

15  The  fair  side  of  Pbilip^i  eharaeter  it  detecibed  bv 
Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  510,  et  wq.  and  539.  By  Jiut  1.  U.  c.  viii. 
Tbe  mod  disadvantageoua  deaeription  of  him  ii  given  b^ 
J^moathenet,  pauin,  and  by  Atneoeos,  1.  iv.  c.  xix.  I.  ru 
c.  XTiL  et  1.  X.  c.  X.  Cicero  leems  not  to  have  rei^arded  the 
UKrtions  of  Domoathenet,  when,  in  ipeaking  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  he  aayt,  "  Alter  semper  magnus.  alter  sapo  tur- 
)M«imin.|'  But  the  artificial  character  or  Philip,  which 
yaried  with  hia  intereit,  meriti  neither  the  paeefyrics  nor 
invectirea  too  liberally  beatowed  on  it. 

1«  Demealhenea  in  Aristocrat.  17  Ibid. 

«  Poly«n,  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 
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glory  urged  tJbem  to  take  the  front  of  the  battle 
against  Philip.  Confiding  in  the  insidious 
treaty  with  that  prince,  thay  engaged  in  a  rui&<<> 
ous  war  with  their  allies  ;'>.  and  ceased,  during 
several  years,  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Macedonian*. 

ex  S  "^^  illustrious  proofs  of  ius  abili- 

A  'c*359'  ^^  ^  negotiation  and  war,  availed 
himself  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  his  subjects  to  establish,  4uring  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  such  institutions  as  might  main- 
tain and  extend  his  own  power,  and  confirm  the 
solid  grandeui:  of  Macedon;  The  laws  and 
maxims  which  prevailed  ih  the  herbic  ages, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had 
been  early  introduced  into  that  kingdom,  dx* 
cumscribed  the  royal  authority  witW  Very  nar* 
row  bounds.  The  chiefs  and  nOblCs,  especially 
in  the  m<Nie  remote  provinces,  regardea  them<^ 
selves  as  the  rivals  and  equals  of  tlieir  sbvereigUk 
In  foreign  war  they  followed  his  standard,  but 
they  o^n  shook  his  throne  by  domestic  sedi- 
tion ;  and,  amidst  the  scanty  materials  for  ex* 
plaining  the  internal  state  of  Macedon  in  an* 
cient  times,  we  may  discover  s'everal  instances  in 
which  they  disavowed  their  allegiance,  and  as* 
suihed  independent  government  over  consider- 
able districts  of  the  country ^^o  The  moment 
of  glory  and  success  seemed  the  moat  favourable 
tor  extinguishing  this  dangerous  spirit,  and 
quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  noble&  In 
this  design  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful 
policy  which  characterizes  his  feign.  From  the 
bravest  of  the  Macedonian  youth,  h^  chose  a 
select  body  of  companions,^!  wbo,  being  distin^^ 
guished  by  honourable  appellations,  and  enter* 
tained  at  tlie  royal  table,  attended  the  king'd 
person  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
wj^h  the  sovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  superior 
diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  a  mUitary 
life.^2  The  noble  youth,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  .glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  ad* 
mission  into  tliis distinguished  order;  and  while$ 
on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostages^'  for  the 
allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed,  on  the 
other,  a  useful  seminary  of  future  generals,^^ 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander, 
at  length  conquered  for  themselves,  and  divided 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world. 
.  It  is  ignorantly  said  by  some  writers,*^  that 
Philip,  in  liie  first  year  of  his  reign,  invented 
the  phalanx,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  armed 
with  short  swords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or 
thrusting ;  strong  bucklers,  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  pikes  four* 
teen  cubits  long,  which  usually  arranged  sixteen 
deep,  formed  Sie  main  battle  of  the  Macedo* 

19  Bee  o.  xxxii.  p^  351,  et  peq. 

SO  Strabo,  I.  yii.  p.  3S6.    Xenoph.  Hiat  Grac.  1.  v. 

21  Airian,  et  jElian.  92  iEHan,  i.  xiv.  c.  49. 

23  Arrianaaya,  *'T«»«KTixn  *!««•  Jofw*  towj  9r»is»s'* 
"  the  aona  of  men  in  office;*'  which  well  armea  with  the 
idea  of  their  being  hoata^ea  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parenia. 
He  alao  nacribea  the  inatitution  to  Philip.  E»  •iXunrou 
tfSit  *»6$rTi^»»(.  Arrian.  1.  it.  p.  80. 

94  Curtios,  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

85  Diodoma  dieulua,  1.  xvi.  a.  3,  and  all  the  Romaa 
writera  of  Greek  hiatory.  It  waa  natural  for  the  Bomanai' 
who  began  to  know  Greece  and  Macedon  ahnoat  at  the 
aame  time,  and  who  found  tlio  phalanx  moat  conplets  is 
the  latter,  to  lappeee  it  invtuted  in  that  coantry. 
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tnHB.  But  Uiif  ia  Bothinj  diflhrent  finm  the 
mnnoar  and  unnfement  which  had  alwayi 
preYviled  waaoog  Um  Greeks,  and  which  Philip 
adopted  in  their  moet  perfect  fom ;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the 
danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages 
had  approve,  made  anj  alteration  in  the  wea- 
pons or  tactics  of  that  people.^  His  attention 
was  more  jadiciousij  directed  to  procures  in 
sofficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other 
necessary  instniments  of  war;  in  reriewing  and 
exercising  his  troops;  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  that  austere  and  laborious  Kfe,^  which  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  field. 
Q.  The  military  resources  which  his 

^^*  activity  had  provided,  bis  ambition 
^7'^'  ..Q  did  not  allow  to  remain  long  unem- 
A.  u.  96S.   pigy^    The  death  of  ikgis,  the 

•lost  warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  a 
historian,*  king  of  the  Pteonians,  dfew  Philip 
into  t^e  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which 
those  Barbarians  bad  inflicted  on  Maoedon. 
Among  a  people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war 
are  neglected  or  unknown,  almost  every  thing 
depencU  on  the  precarious  character  of  their 
leaders.  Deprived  of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the 
P0onians  lost  all  hopes  of  defence.  Philip 
overran  their  country  without  resistance ;  car 


ried  oiF slaves  and  plunder;  imposed  a  tribute'  were  lefV  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  them 


on  their  chiefs;  took  hostages;  and  reduced 
pBonia  to  an  absolute  dependsnce  on  Macedon. 
It  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  age,  he  permitted  or  required  a  certain 
number  of  the  vanquished  to  follow  hisstandard ; 
but  the  Pflsonians  were  no  sooner  reduced,  than 
Philip,  to  whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  pro- 
per for  war,  undertook  a  winter's  campaign 
against  Bardyllis  and  the  Illyrians,  tlra  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  his  family  and  kingdom.  He 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Illyria^  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  and,  before  entering  the  country,  animate 
ed  the  resentmSnt  and  valour  of  his  troops  by 
a  military  oration,  after  the  custom  of  the  Geeks, 
whose  mannefB  he  seemed,  on  every  occasion, 
ambitious  to  imitate.  Indignation  of  past  in- 
juries, the  honour  of  his  subjects,  and  the  glory 
of  his  crown  might  be  topics  proper  to  influ- 
ence the  Macedonian  soldiers,^  who  could  not 
Ailly  enter  into  the  more  refined  motives  of  their 
sovereign.    lUyria  had  been  extended  on  the 

1  The  tmprovwiMot  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip 
gftvs  the  nppearanee  of  advancing,  imteafl  of  retreating, 
Mentioned  by  ifilian  in  hb  laelies,  c.  xxviH.  wae  borrowed, 
as  thie  tathor  IpHs  at,  frooi  the  LaeedMnoniane.  If  Philip 
inereaaed  this  phalanx,  usualljr  !««■  nuinerone,  to  nix  tbou- 
tand  men,  thti  wu  fir  from  an  improvement ;  and  the  latter 
kinn  of  Haeedon,  who  Rwelled  H  to  nateen  tiioasand,  only 
tmaonMl. that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and  inoonvo- 
nlenr.  The  highest  perfeftinn  of  Grircian  tactics  is  to  be 
fbood  in  Xenophon's  expedition.  See  c.  xxvi.  p.  3^0,  et 
■en.    See  also  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  764.  el  Liv.  I.  xfiv.  c.  40. 

2  PolyMKH,  I.  iv.  o.  3,    Fronlin.  Strat.  1:  iv.  c.  1. 

3  Dtodoros,  I.  tri.  serf.  4. 

4  The  Greek  name  of  Unr  eonntrv  is  fx.x.uf  k ,  bat  more 
rommonly  oi  IXA.vfi><,  from'  iu  inhabiUnts.  Vid.  Arrian, 
I.  i;  passhn.  The  Latin  name  is  JUyricum ;  most  Gn^liRh 
writers  of  ancient  history  use  /</yrta,  probably  from  the 
Freneh  tUffru.  The  Greek  Ixxvf*;  is  described  by  Sirabo, 
I.  vii.  p.  317.  It  eomprehended  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Hadrialic,  between  Epirus  and  Istria.    The  Latin  Ittfri- 

Bm  had  a  sifnifieation  far  more  extCvive.    See  Gibbon's 
istorr,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

5  the  heads  of  tlie  speech  are  given,  tndirectlr,  in  the 
fragments  of  Theepomptts. 


eaM,  to  the  prejudioeof  Maeedoii,  which  it  to* 
tally  excluded  from  the  excellent  harbown  oq 
the  Hadriatic.*  This  was  an  impoitaiit  eoB' 
sideraUon  to  a  prince,  who  seems  to  have  cariy 
neditated  the  raising  of  a  naval  power.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  imposnble  for  Phuip  to  und^« 
take  with  safety  the  other  measwes  whidi  he 
had  in  view,  should  he  leave  his  kisffdom  ex- 
posed to  the  predatory  incursioDs  of  a  neigh- 
bouring enemy,  who,  unless  they  feared  Mace- 
don, must  always  be  formidable  to  that  eoan- 
t>y.  Directed  by  such  solid  principles  of  poUcy« 
rather  than  governed  by  resentment,  or  allured 
by  the  splendour  of  victory,  Philip  proceeded 
forv^ard,  with  the  caution  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  hoslile  tetritory.  After  a  fruiUees 
negotiation,  Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  field  with 
an  adequate  body  of  infantry,  bvt  with  only 
four  hundred  horse.  The  precise  scene  of  the 
engagement  is  unknown.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  attaked  the  Blyrian  column'  in  front, 
while  the  targeteers  and  li^t-armed  troops 
galled  its  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  harassed  its 
rear,  The  lUyrians,  thus  surrounded  on  every 
side,  were  crushed  between  two  opposite  as- 
saults, without  having  an  opportunity  to  ejtert 
their  full  strength.*  Their  resistance,  however, 
must  haver  been  vigorous,  since  seven  thousand 


their  gallssit  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell^  at  the 
ai^  of  ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  hortieback. 
The  loss  of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of 
the  flower  of  their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  who 
sent  a  deputation  to  Philip,  humbly  cravinif 
peace,  and  submitting  their  fortune  to  the  will 
of  the  conqueror.  Phil«p  granted  them  the 
same  terms*  which  he  had  lately  imposed  on 
the  Pteonians.  That  part  of  their  country 
which  lies  east  of  the  Isike  Lyehnidus  he  joined 
to  Macedon;  and  probably  built  a  town  and 
settled  a  colony  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  which 
watered  a  fertile  country,  and  aboodded  in 
different  kinds  of  fish,  faiffhiy  esteemed  by  the 
ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lyehnidus 
were  fifly  miles  distant  from  the  Ionian  sea; 
but  such  was  the  ascendant  that  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  district 
soon  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of 
■ '  ■  —         ■ ■     -  —  —         -      - 

•  SCrabo  says,  uwrnvvat  t«v  Kx»«ikt*  (smHcet  x««a*) 
r^9if»  •wXiAsvov  •<»«• ;  and  adds,  that  the  sfcore  of  lilyria 
is  as  abundant,  as  the  opposite  ciMst  of  Italy  is  defeetiTe, 
in  good  harbours.    Straoo.  I.  Tiii. 

7  The  lilyriant  were  arawn  op  In  the  order  of  bsutle 
call«>d  ff xirtiov,  from  »xt*9o(,  a  briek ;  wbicb  ekatly  points 
out  i>s  form. 

S  Prontinns  Stratag.  I.  ti.  e.  3. 

9  It  shoahl  seem  from  Diodoroi,  that  the  Tilvnana  had 
entertained  the  same  superalitioos  terror  of  nei(ieeling  the 
intermr>nt  of  the  dend,  which  pr«naiU«d  among  the  Cbe«ki!. 
Yet  DiudoroR,  perhaps,  only  used  a  privilege  too  oommon 
Hmon;  historians,  of  transferrin;;  ihoir  own  feelings  to  tbo^e 
concerning  whom  ilioy  write.  He  soys  that  Philip  "  restoi«>d 
their  rlcnd,  and  erertinl  a  trophy .**  Pausanias  (in  BoeotMr.) 
denii*9  thai  either  Philip  or  his  son  Alexander  tent  erected 
any  of  tliofie  monnments  of  victory ;  which  prectice,  h« 
says,  was  contrary  to  a  Macedonian  maxint,  establiahed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Caranns,  when  a  fion  hairing  oTor^ 
turned  one  of  his  trophies,  the  wise  fbundcr  of  tbo  monar* 
chy  regarded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear  retiiing 
them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
of  which  the  reverse  is  sometimes  charged  with  trophic?, 
refute  nho  assertion  of  Pansanias ;  which  is  likewise  con- 
tradicted by  Arrian,  Curtins,  and  all  the  wiilen  of  tfio  life, 
or  expedition,  of  Aleaander. 
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their  conqoeron;  and  their  territory,  hitherto 
unconnected  with  any  foreign  power,  rank  into 
Mich  an  absolute  dependence  'on  Maoedon,  that 
many  ancient  gneographorg  considered  it  as  a 
provinoe  of  that  country. *o 
Olvmp  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Illy- 

^^  A  ^'^  PhiHp  returned  home,  not  to 

A  C  357  ^^y  ^^  sweets  of  victory  and  re- 
pose, but  to  pursue  more  important 
and  more  arduous  designs  thanlthose  which  ha 
had  hitherto  carried  on  with  such  signal  sne- 
cess.  He  had  secured  and  extended  the  north- 
em  and  western  frontier  of  Macedon;  but  the 
rich  southern  shores,  ohiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  presented  at  once  a  more  tempting 
prize,  and  a  mors  formidable  eilemy.  The  oon- 
federacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerihl 
than  ever.  It  oould  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
well-disciplined  cavahry.  Most  towns  of  the 
Chalcidio^  had  become  its  aUies  or  subjects; 
and  this  populous  and  wealthy  province,  toge- 
ther with  Pangeuson  the  right,  and  Pieria  on 
the  left,  the  cities  of  both  which  were  either 
independent,  or  subject  to  the  Athenians,  form- 
ed a  barrier  sufficient  not  only  to  guard  the 
Grecian  states  against  Macedon,  but  even  to, 
threaten  the  safety  of  that  kingdom.  Every 
motive  concurred  to  direct  the  active  policy  of 
Philip  towards  acquisitions  immediately  neces- 
nry  in  themselves,  and  essential  to  the  comple- 
tion of  hie  remote  purposes*  In  the  course  of 
twenty  years  he  accomplished  his  designs,  and 
codquered  Greece;  often  varying  his  means, 
never  changing  his  end;  and  notwithstanding 
the  droomstanoes  and  events  that  oontinually 
thwarted  his  ambition,  we  behold  the  opening 
and  gradual  progress  of  a  vast  plan,  every  step 
in  which  paved  t&  way  for  that  which  followed, 
till  the  whole  ended  in  the  most  signal  titomph, 
perhaps,  over  attained  by  human  prudence, 
over  courage  and  fortune. 

The  tanportaaoe  of  Olynthus  and  Chalcidio^ 
could  not  divert  the  sagacity  of  Philip  ftom 
AmphipoHs,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  neces- 
sary, thoiyh  less  splendid,  conquest  The  pos- 
session or  Amphipolis,  which  would  connect 
Maoedoa  with  the  sea,  and  secnre  to  that  king- 
dom many  commercial  adTtmtages,  opened  a 
road  to  the  woods  and  mines  of  mount  Pang»ns, 
the  former  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the 
raising  of  a  naval  po^er,  and  the  latter  to  the 
forming  and  keeping  on  foot  a  sufficient  military 
force.  The  place  itself  Philip  in  the  beginning 
of  his  leign  had  declared  independent,  to  avoid 
a  rupUue  with  the  Athenians,  who  still  asserted 
their  pretensions  to  their  ancient  colonv.  But 
their  measures  to  regain  Amphipolis  had  hither- 
to been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  caprice  qr 
perfidy  of  Charidemns,  a  natire  of  Bubosa,  who, 
from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
had  risen  to  the  command  of  aoottaiderahle  body 
of  mercenaries,  frequently  einployed  by  the  In- 
dolence and  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians,  a 
pe<^e  extremely  averse  both  to  the  ftitigue  and 
restraint  of  personal  service.  Tliey  determined, 
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however,  to  renew  their  attempts 
their  dominion,  while  the  Amphipoiitana,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  main- 
tain their  independence. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  hostile  designs 
of  Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able 
to  coneeal  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
new  republic,  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
phipolis, and  obliged  them  to  seek  protection 
from  the  Oly nthians,  who  readily  admitted  them 
into  their  confederacy,  imboldened  by  this 
alliance,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  of 
their  neighbouring,  as  well  as  of  their  more  die- 
tant,  enemy;  and  their  imprudent  insolence 
readily  furnished  Philip  with  spedons  grounds 
of  hostility.  The  Olynthians  perceived  that 
the  indignation  of  this  prince  most  soon  break 
forth  into  action,  and  overwhelm  the  Anqihi- 
politans;  while  they  themselves  mif^t  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  their  new  conMerate. 
To  anticipate  this  danger,  thmr  aent  imhissi- 
dors  to  Athens,  reqvesting  an  alliance  with  that 
republic  against  the  natural  enemy  of  both 
states,  and  an  enemy  whose  sucoessAil  activi^ 
rendered  him  a  just  object  of  terror. 

This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  hare 

S'ven  a  fatal  blow  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
[acedon,  which  as  vet  was  incapehle  to  con- 
tend with  the  united  strength  of  Olynthus  and 
Athens.  The  spies  and  emissaries  of  Philip 
(for  he  had  already  begun  to  employ  those 
odious,  but  necessaiy  instruments  of  policy) 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  prince  him- 
self was  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  de- 
termined to  repel  it  with  equal  vigour  and 
celerity.  His  agents  reached  Athens  before  any 
thing  waeconclnded  with  the  Olynthian  depu- 
ties. The  popular  leaders  and  orators  weie 
bribed  and  gained ;  the  magistrates  and  senate 
were  flattered  and  deceived  by  the  most  plausi- 
ble declarations  and  promises.  A  negotiation 
was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by  whioi  Philip 
stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athe- 
niana,  on  condition  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  Pydna,  a  place  offer  less  importanoe.  He 
promised,  besides,  to  confer  many  other  advan- . 
tages  on  the  republic,  which  it  was  not  proper 
at  preeent  to  mention,  but  which  time  would 
reveal."  Amused  by  the  artifices  of  the  Meoe- 
donian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  their  own 
magistrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for 
the  transaction  was  carried  on  with  sudi  haste 
as  allowed  not  time  for  assembling  the  people) 
reieeted  with  disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,i9  who  returned  home  disgusted  and  in- 
dignant. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to 
their 'countrymen  the  angiy  passions  whioh 
agitated  their  own  breasts,  when  the  ambassa- 
dors.of  Phil4>  craved  andienoe  in  the  assembly 
of  Olynthus.    That  artfU  prinoe  affected  te 


11  X«i  TO  5««XX.ov;Mrov  rori  mwffnr^v  iiuiro.  PewMMh 
then.  Olyoth.  I.  p.  •.  edit  WollK.  It  b  itnoge  that  WoMoa 
baa  ehancad  tba  onlerof  theOlyotliiaa  orationa,  lo  diidoet* 
Ij  markad  by  Dion.  Haliean.  in  hk  lattar  to  ^BBMaiB.  • 

19  DeoMMthenaa  expranea  it  in  tha  atrongaat  tanna,  as  if 
thay  had  driTau  tba  Olfathiaaa  fton  AtiMsa : "  •r*  OKnH4t  «•« 
mwnK»vv9»rt9ittritvSi.**   DepMMtbaa.  Oljroth.  i.  p- v. 
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eondole  with  the  Olynthitof  on  the  aflfiront 
which  they  had  received  from  the  insolence  of 
Athone;  but  at  the  same  lime  testified  hie  sur- 
prise, that  they  should  condescend  to  court  the 
distant  protection  of  thai  proud  republic,  when 
they  might  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at 
hand,  who  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  to  enter  into  equal  and  lasting  engage- 
ments with  their  confederacy.  As  a  proof  of 
his  moderation  and  sincerity,  he  offered  imme- 
diately to  put  them  in  possession  of  Antheraus, 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  jurisdiction  of  which  had  long  been 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon;^  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them  of  his  intentions  to 
deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
servicee,  and  particularly  by  employing  his 
arms  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidna, 
commanding  the  opposite  tides  of  the  Thermaic 
gulf;  places,  therefore,  of  considerable  value, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dependent  on  Oljoitbus, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
Ol  vmo  '^^^  immediate  offers  of  Ph  ilip,  his 

cv.  4. 


professions  and  promises,  in  which, 


A '  c'  3S7  "  ^^^  suited  his  interest,  lie  doubt- 
^'  '  ^'  less  was  sincere,  and  still  more,  his 
secret  practices  with  some  powerful  men  of 
Olynthus,  effectually  prevailed  with  that  re- 
pubUe  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Ampbipolis, 
whose  imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little 
pains  to  prevent  those  offences  and  complaints 
which  naturally  al>ise  between  the  jealous  mem- 
bers of  an  unequal  confederacy.  By  these  in- 
trigues, the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all 
opposition  to  his  views  on  the  part  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  but  acquired  the  sincere  friendship  of 
that  people,  who  were  ready  to  ataist  his  arms, 
and  to  second  his  most  ambitious  designs.  He 
therefore  prepared  for  action,  because  he  might 
now  act  with  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards 
Amphipolis,  and  pressed  that  city  with  a  vigor- 
ous siege.  The  inhabitants,  deeply  affected  by 
the  near  prospect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had 
taken  little  care  to  prevent,  had  recourse,  in 
their  distress,  to  Athens.  Thither  they  des- 
patched Hieraz  and  Stratocles,  two  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens,  to  represent  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  Philip  and  Olyn- 
thos ;  to  entreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the 
sinoeie  repentance  of  their  unfortunate  colony, 
and  onee  more  to  take  Amphipolis  under  tlie 
protection  of  their  fleet 

At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  social. war;  yet  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering so  important  a  settlement  might  have 
directed  their  attention  to.  Macedon,  nad  not 
the  vi|[ilant  policy  of  Philip  sent  them  a  letter, 
renewmg  the  assurances  of  his  friend^ip,  ac- 
knowledging .their  pretensions  to  the  city, 
which  he  actually  besieged,  and  of  which  he 
artfully  said,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent  en- 
gagement, he  hoped  shortly  to  put  them  in 
possession.  Amused  by  these  insinuating  re- 
presentations, the  Athenians  treated  the  depu- 
ties of  Amphipolis  with  as  little  respect  as  they 
had  lately  done  those  of  Olynthus.  The  be- 
sieged city  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
relief;  Philip  pressed  the  attack  with  new  vi- 


}  Dtmoflthen.  Philip.  U.  4. 


Ql  gour;  a  breach  was  made  in  the 

^T^'       walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after 

?'  r  iiil   "^  obstinacy  of  defence  which  coald 
A.  <^.  JO/,  jj^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jjj^  ^  pi^^ 

voke    the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,    at 
length  surrendered  at  discretion.^ 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred 
his  own  profit  to  the  punishment  of  his  ene- 
mies. It  was  his  interest  to  preserve  and  to 
aggrandize,  nol  to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He 
banished  a  few  daring  leaders,  whose  seditions 
or  patriotic  spirit  might  disturb  the  measures 
of  his  government.  The  bulk  of  the  dtizehs 
were  treated  with  sufficient  mildness.  Their 
territory  was  reunited  to  Macedon,  from  which 
Philip  resolved  that  it  should  never  be  dismem* 
bered,  notwithstanding  his  promises  to  the 
Athenians. 

That  he  might  arm  himself  against  the  re- 
sentment of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not 
deceive,  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cultivat- 
ed, with  great  earnestness,  the  Olynthian  con« 
federacy ;  and  having  besieged  and  taken  the 
towns  of  Pydna  and  Potids,  he  readily  ceded 
them  to  the  Olyntliians,  who  had  but  feebly 
assisted  him  in  making  these  conquests.  In  the 
whole  transaction  Philip  affected  to  act  merely 
as  an  auxiliary.  The  Athenian  garrison  in  Po> 
tide,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war,  he  took  under  his  immediate  pro^ 
tection,  and  dismissed  them  without  -ransom, 
artfully  lamenting  that  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs,  and  his  alliance  with  Oljmthns,  obliged 
him  to  oppose  the  interests  of  their  republic, 
for  which  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect.' 

It  is  imposnble  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and 
credulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the 
dupes  of  this  gross  artifice.  But  they  could 
not  immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from 
the  social  war,  the  events  of  which  grew  con- 
tinually niore  unprosperous.  Philip,  ever  vigt- 
lant  and  active,  profited  of  this  favourable  di- 
version, to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  to 
which  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  afforded 
him  an  opening.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  peace 
from  Cotys,  who  still  governed  that  country, 
but  from  whom  Philip  could  not  actually  ap- 
prehend any  f<>rmidable  opposition.  The  late 
acquaintance  of  (hat  Barbarian  with  the  Gre- 
cian religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  Iphi- 
cratesand  the  Athenians,  served  only  to  deprave 
his  faculties  and  to  cloud  his  reason.  We 
should  pronounce  absolutely  mad,  the  man  who 
fancied  himself  enamoured  of  Minerva ;  but 
the  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  gods  often 
appeared  in  a  humlin  form,  regarded  with  more 
tenderness  this  frantic  enthusiasm.  Cotys  was 
allowed  to  possess  his  freedom  and  his  crown, 
whether,' with  his  ambulatory  court,  he  travers- 
ed the  inhospitable  mountains  of  Thrace,  or 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the 
Strymon  or  the  Nessus ;  or,  to  enjoy  with  more 
privacy  the  favours  of  his  celestial  mistress. 


S  Diodor.  1.  zrj.  c.  riii.  Demosthen.  Olysth.  iii.  Met. 
4—7.  ' 

3  Diodor.  I.  xv'u  c.  vUi.  9t  DemosOt.  Philipp.  iL  at 
Olynlli.  i. 
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penetrated  into  the  dtep  recesMs  of  the  bean- 

tifol  foreets  which  idomed  hie  kingdom. 

^.  At  the  approach  of  the  Macedo- 

^^'  niana,  haying  abandoned  the  grove 
?^*^*  «...  of  Onocarsu^the  favoarite  scene  of 
A.  K.,  J&7.  hig^jidand  romantic  enjoyments,^ 
he  endeavoared  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  from  such  a 
man  could  excite  nothing  but  ridicule  or  pity. 
Philip  penetrated  eastward  thirty  miles  beyond 
Amphipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenids,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangeus,  and  distant 
ten  miles  from  the  sea.  He  admired  the  soli- 
tary beauty  of  the  place,  which  being  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by 
lofly  mountains,  was  watered  by  many  streams 
and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  drynees  of 
the  soil,  produced  the  finest  and  most  delicious 
froit  and  flowers,  especially  roses,  of  a  pecu- 
liar hue  and  fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of 
Philip  was  attracted  by  objects  more  important, 
by  the  gold  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  for- 
merly wrought  by  colonies  from  Thasos  and 
from  Athens,  but  totally  neglected  since  the 
ignorant  Thracians  had  become  masters  of  Cre- 
nide.  Philip  expelled  those  Barbarians  from 
a  possession  which  they  seemed  unworthy  to 
hold.  Haying  descended  into  the  gold  mines, 
he  traced,  by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed 
labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care 
the  water  was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken 
or  choaked  up,  were  repaired ;  .and  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  was  again  opened  and  ransacked^ 
with  eager  avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  A  Macedo- 
nian colony  was  planted  at  Crenids,  which 
thenceforth  assumed  the  nanie  of  Philippi,^  a 
name  bestowed  also  on  the  golden  coins  struck 
by  order  of  Chilip,^  to  the  annual  amount  of 
nearly  a  thousand  talents,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 

Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his 
Thracian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip 
set  bounds  to  his  conquests  in  that  country,  and 
carried  his  arms  into  Thessaly,  which,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander  of  Phene,  had  got  three 
tyrants  instead  of  one.  These  were,  Tissipho- 
nus,  Pitholans,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers- 
in-law,  the  assassins,  and  Uie  successors  of  Al- 
exander. The  resentment  of  the  Thessaliana, 
and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  to- 
tally defeated  those  oppressors  of  their  country, 
who  were  reduced  to  such  humiliating  terms  as 
seemed  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being 
thenceforth  formidable  either  to  tLeir  own  sub- 
jects or  to  their  neighbours.*  The  ThessaUans, 
who  were  susceptible  of  all  impressions,  but 
incapable  of  preserving  any,  concluded,  in  the 


4  Theopomp.  apud  Athensom,  1.  xii.  p.  531. 

5  Senec.  Natur.  Uunrt.  I.  ▼.  p.  760.  et  Demoath.  in  Lep- 
tio. 

6  Tbe  fiital  delMit  and  daath  of  Brotut  and  Caaaiua  have 
•elipied,  in  thair  melaacholr  iplendoar,  all  tbe  precedins 
•venta  which  diatinguiah  Philippi.  There  liberty  expired, 
•ad  Tirtue  yielded  to  force. 

Com  fracU  Tirtoa,  et  minaoea 

Turpe  aolum  tetteere  mento.  Boxacb. 

7  Kegale  tiumiama  Pniiippoa. 

*  8  Diodor.  1.  xri.  c  iz.  Joatiir.l.  Tiii.  c.  iii.  apeaka  difler' 
ently ;  but  the  whole  of  that  chapter  beais  CTideot  marka 
of  ignorance  and  error. 
9  Diodoi.  I.  zTi.  e.  xiv.  et  Plot  in  Pelopid. 


first  emotions  of  their  gratitude,  an  agreement 
with  their  deliyerer,  by  which  they  surrendered 
to  him  the  reyenues  arising  from  their  fairs  and 
towns  of  commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  con- 
veniences of  their  harbours  and  shipping ;  and 
extraordinary  as  this  cession  was,  Philip  found 
means  to  render  it  effectual  and  pennanent.io 
f^]  He  immediately  contracted   an 

^V  ™P-       aUiance  with  Ary bbas,  king  of  Epi- 

A  V*  *iK.T  ^^^^  ^  small  principality  which 
A.  \^.  00/.  a^irt^d    i^    western    frontier    of 

Theasaly.  In  his  excursions  from  Thebes^ 
Philip  had  early  seen  Olvmpias,  the  sister  of 
that  prince,  whose  wit  and  spirit,  joined  to  the 
liyely  graces  of  her  youth  and  beauty,-  had* 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  They 
were  initiated,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  myst^ 
ries  of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  festiyal  i&> 
tbe  isle  of  Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  as 
much  distinguished  as  Eleusis^^  itself,  by  the- 
peculiar  wox^ip  and  protection  of  this  bounti«» 
ful  goddess.  But  the  active  ambition  which 
employed  and  engrossed  the  first  years  of 
Philip*s  reign  had  probably  bamshea  the  me- 
mory of  his  love,  wjien  his  expedition  into 
Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olympian 
Their  first  interview  naturally  revived  his  ten- 
der passions ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus  were 
lineally  descended  f^om  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  suitaUe ;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  consent,  and  the  beautiful  princess 
was  conducted  into  Macedon.^^ 

The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  solemnized  at 
Pella  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Seve- 
ral months  were  destined  to  religious  shows  and 
processions^  to  gymnastic  games  and  exercises, 
to  musical  and  curamatic  entertainments.  The 
young  and  fortunate  prince  naturally  took  a 
principal  share  in  all  these  scenes  of  festivity ; 
and  it  id  probable  that,  amidst  the  more  elegant 
amusements  of  his  court,  Philip  might  disco- 
ver that  strong  propensity  to  vicious  indul- 
gence, that  oelight  in  buffoons  and  flatterers, 
and  other  disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more 
criminal  pleasures,  which,  howeyer  counter* 
acted  and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  mag- 
nanimity, disgraced  and  tarnished  the  succeed- 
ing glories  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  the 
voluptuous  inactivity  in  which  he  seemed  sunk, 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  his  enemies.*'  The 
tributary  princes  of  Psonia  and  .lUyiia  pre- 
pared to  rebel ;  the  king  of  Thrade  engaged  in 
their  designs,  which  were  concerted  with  more 
caution  than  is  usual  with  Barbarians ;  and  this 
general  conspiracy  of  neighbouring  states  might 
nave  repressed  for  awhile  the  fortune  of  Ma- 
cedon,  if  Philip  had  not  been  seasonably  in- 
formed of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  partisans 
and  emissaries  in  those  countries. 
1^,  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he 

^*^P"  took  the  field  with  the  flower  of 
^i^r\Kti  ^^  Macedonian  troops.  Parmenio, 
A.  ^.  300.  ^^  general  in  whom  he  had  most 
confidence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Illyria. 
Philip  was  equally  successful  in  Pssonia  and 
Thrace.   While  he  returned  from  the  latter,  he 


10  Demoath.  Philip.  1. 10.  Folyan.  Btratag.  L  ir.  e.  xix, 

11  See  c.  xzi.  p.  340  et  aeq. 
IS  Diodor.  I.  XTi.  c.  xxIL 
13  Joatin.  1.  rii.  e.  vi. 
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was  informed  of  the  Tictory  of  Pamieiuo.  A 
■econd  measenger  ■cquainted  him  that  iut 
hones  had  gainml  the  prize  in  the  cfaariot-racet 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  victoiy  which  he  re- 
gaxded  as  far  more  honourable,  and  wliich,  aa 
it  proved  him  a  legitimate  ton  of  Greece,  he 
carefully  commemorated,  by  impressing  a  cha^ 
riot  on  his  coins.  Almost  at  the. same  time  a 
third  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that  Olym- 
piaa  had  brought  forth  a  prince  at  Pella ;  to 
whom,  as  bom  amidst  such  auspicious  circum- 
atances,  the  diviners  announced  the  greatest 
prosperity!  ^nd  glory. 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not 
overset  the  wiadom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge 
b^  the  first  authentic  transaction  which  imme- 
diately followed  those  events.  This  was  the 
correspondence  with  Aristotle  the  philosopher, 
whose  merit  Philip  had  eariy  discerned  at 
Athens,  when  he  still  resided  with  his  master 
Plato.    The  first  letter  (fortunately  preserved) 


is  written  with  a  brevity  \rhicfa  marks  the  king 
and  the  man  of  genius.  ^  Know  that  a  son  ia 
boni  to  us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much 
for  the  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a  time  when 
Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father,  and 
worthy  of  Macedon.'*  Aristotle  commeoced 
this  illustrious  employment  about  thirteen  yean 
afterwards,^  when  the  opening  mind  of  Alex* 
ander  might  be  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  hia  instructions.  The  success  of 
his  labonm  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
The  fortune  of  Alexander  surpaiBsed  that  of  all 
other  conquerora  as  much  as  his  virtues  sur- 
passed his  fortune.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  philo- 
sopher abundantly  repays  the  honour  reflected 
on  him  by  his  royal  pupil,  ainoe  sixteen  oeDtn-> 
ries  after  the  subversion  of  Alexander's  empire, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  an  an* 
exampled  ascendant  over  the  opinions,  and 
even  over  the  actions  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PhilipU  Protperiiy — Imprudent  Meaturei  rfthe  Atrmhietyonie  CowuU — TV  Ph^tum^  sr  Saertd 
War-^PkU»mdu»  teitet  the  Temple  t^  Delphi'-Taket  the  Field  againtt  the  Thebane  and  their 
AUie» — Defeat  and  Death  of  Philomeku — Affairt  of  Thraee^  Maeedon^  and  Jtttiea — Onemar- 
chut  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phoeianr— Encounters  PhiHp  in  Thessaly-^Ue  m  defeated  and 
slain — Philw^s  Designs  against  Ofynthus  and  Bysanfttcm — TVaversea  bjf  the  Athemane — 
PhayUtu  takes  the  Command  of  the  Pheeians — Philip  marches  towards  ThermopyltB-^nHei" 
paied  by  the  Athenians — Demosthenes'*  first  Philippie — PhilipU  OcctspaHons  at  PeUa  His 
Fiee^^^tmd  Policy. 

Olvmn        pHILIP  had  now  reigned  almost 
^^y  I  fiveVean.    He  had  greatly  en- 

A.  C  356  ''^^^  ^^  boundaries,  he  had  still 
more  augmented  the  revenues,  of 
his  kingdom.  Pieonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  waa 
become  an  obsequious  province  of  Macedon. 
At  the  expense  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had 
extended  his  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of 
Thasos;  on  the  west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus. 
He  was  master  of  Thessaly  without  having  the 
trouble  to  govern  it  He  secured  many  com- 
mercial advantages  by  the  possession  of  Am- 
phipolis.  HTs  troops  were  numerous  and  well 
dnciplined;  his  large  finances  were  regulated 
with  economy ;  and  the  mines  of  PhUippi  fur- 

1  PIttL  ill  Alexand. 

8  The  ohroaology  appeal*  from  Dioenine  of  Haliear- 
oaifu'i  letter  to  AmmviM,  who,  in  oioer  to  prove  that 
Perooathenei  had  attained  the  highest  perfeetlon  in  the 
practice,  before  ArietoCle  had  deliTered  the  theory,  of  elo- 
ouence,  naiU,  with  great  exaotaen,  the  principal  eventa  in 
die  liTet  of  the  philoeopber  and  orator.  Aristotle,  a  native 
of  Stagira,  came  to  Athene  in  hia  eighteenth  year,  367,  A. 
C.  libera  he  eontinued  twenty  yeais,  aa  the  acholar  or  ae- 
eiauat  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Ariatotie  left  Athena 
on  the  death  of  hia  maater,  and  apent  three  yeara  at  Atai^ 
a«aa,  and  two  at  Mytelen^.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ma- 
cedon, in  the  forty^tfaiid  year  of  hia  age,  and  343  A.  C.  He 
waa  ennployed  sight  yeara  in  the  edocation  of  Alexander. 
He  ratamed  to  Athena  335  A.  C. ;  taught  twelve  yean  in 
the  Lyeaani.  and  died  the  year  following  at  Cbalcia,  viat 
»«;^""5Sl^  C.  8»,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. piMvaios  ad  Ammeom.  He  cechooa  by  the  Ar- 
ebona  of  Athena;  I  have  aubatitnted  the  yean  before 
ChruL. 


nished  him  with  an  annual  resource  alike 
ful  to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  the 
bitioUB  career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set  himself 
to  build  up  and  consolidate  the  internal  gran- 
deur of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired,  and  feared, 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep 
principles  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered 
him  really  formidable.  The  first  and  most  na- 
tural object  of  his  desire  was  the  territoiy.of 
Olynthns,  the  most  populous  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  coast  His  second  and  fkt 
more  arduous  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  But  instead  of  diseovering 
these  designs*  be  had  hitherto  cultivated  the 
Oiynthians  with  a  careful  assiduity,  and  had 
deserved,  their  gratitude  by  many  solid  and  im- 
portant services.  His  success  had  been  com- 
plete, and  if,  elated  by  the  many  advantagea 
which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  already  pre- 
pared to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Oiynthians  would  have  consented  to 
follow  his  standard.  But  Philip  was  sensible, 
that  by  snatching  too  eagerly  at  this  glorions 
prize,  he  might  destroy  for  ever  his  prospect  of 
obtaining  it  While  the  Athenians  were  ooeu* 
pied  and  harassed  by  the  destructive  war  with 
their  confederates,  he  had,  indeed,  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  gain  possession  of  several  of  their 
dependent  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Macedon; 
colouring,  howevert  these  proceedings  by  the 
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pretence  of  justiee  or  neceerity,  und  tempering 
even  hie  hoetUitiee  by  many  p&rtuU  aeto  of  kind- 
neM  end  respect  Before  the  eocial  ,war  was 
ended,  the  eeede  of  dieeenrion,  so  profusely  scat- 
tered in  G-reeoe,were  likely  to  ripen  into  a  new 
quarrel  far  more  general  and  important.  Philip 
patiently  waited  their  maturity.  His  hopes 
were  founded  on  the  domestic  animosities  of 
Greece ;  but  thp  too  early  discovery  of  hia  sys- 
tem might  have  united  a  hundred  thousand' 
warriors  against  their  common  enemy ;  whwe- 
as,  by  the  secret  refinements  of  a  slow  and  stea- 
dy policy,  he  eifeeted  his  yast  purposes  without 
being  obliged,  on  any  one  oecasion,  to  fight 
against  thtfty  thousand  men. 

The  Amphictyons  having  recovered  their  au- 
thority in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
formeriy  been  described,  began  early  to  display 
those  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exer- 
cise of  uncontrolled  power  too  naturally  corrupts 
the  heart.  They  pretended,  that  during  the 
decline  of  their  jurisdiction,  many  unwarrant- 
able abuses  had  been  introduced,  which  it  be- 
came them  to  remedy.  The  riefats  of  religion 
(they  said,)  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by  the 
Phocians,  who,  alike  regardless  of  the  decision 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphiotyonic  decree, 
had  ploughed  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
therefore  withdrawn  from  agriculture.^  These 
lands,  however,  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
district  between  the  river  Cephissus  and  Mount 
Thurium,  on  the  western  frontier  of  BcBotia. 
The  crime  of  the  Phodans  (if  their*useful  la- 
bours deserve  the  name  of  crime)  was  neither 
great  nor  unprecedented,  since  the  Loerians  of 
Amphissa  had  long  cultivated  the  Crisstean 
plain;  a  more  extensive  territory, and  conse- 
crated to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceremo- 
nies.<  But  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, carelees  of  such  distinctions,  fulminated 
in  angrv  decree  against  Phocis,  commanding  the 
sacred  lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and  imposing  a 
heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Theoans,  the  enemies 
snd  neighbours  of  Phocis,  and  whose  influence 
at  that  time  predominated  in  tiie  council,  were 
the  principal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure;* 
a  supposition  rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing 
deliberations  of  the  Amphictyons.  Their  next 
sentence  was  directed  against  Sparta,  to  punish 
the  injury  of  Phmbidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
had  surprised  and  seised  the  Theban  citadel. 
This  breach  of  public  faith,  however  criminal 
and  flagrant,  had  been  committed  so  many  years 
before,  that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever 
buried  in  obscurity.  But,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  ThebanSf'the  Amphictyons  brought  it  once 
more  to  light;  commanded  the  Lacedemonians 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents ;  decreed 
that  the  fine  &ould  bo  doubled,  unless  paid 


3  The  iramber  u  choton  mm  •  Tery  moderate  medinm  be- 
tween the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thouaaDd  men,  efter- 
wtrda  promised  to  Philip  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
Siktet  at  Corinfh  for  the  service  of  the  Penian  expedition, 
Uid  the  eif  bty  thoatand  which  the  Groeki  actually  raised 
aCainrt  Xerxes,  and  which  Thucydides  says,  that  the  Fclo- 
ponnesian  confederacy  alone  could  send  into  Attica. 

4  See  c.  v.  p.  65. 

5  flee  c.  ▼.  p.  64,  et  seq. 

6  JnsUa.  I.  Titi.  c.  i.  et  aeq' 


within  an  appointed  tim«$  and  if  the  decree 
were  finally  disregarded,  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians should  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to 
Oreoco.' 

Olvmo  *^^®  Phocians,  sfaigled  but  as  the 

"^A^'  firat  victims  of  oppression,  were 
^  C  3fi7  deeply  affected  by  their  danger.  To 
pay  the  money  demanded  of  them 
exceeded  tlMir  faculties.  It  would  be  grievous 
to  desolate  the  fields  which « their  own  hands 
had  cultivated  with  so  much  toil.  The  com- 
mands of  the  Am|rfkietyotts  were  indeed  pe- 
remptory; but  that  council  had  not  on  foot  any 
sufficient  force  to  render  them  efiTectual,  shouM 
the  devoted  objects  of  their  vengeance  venture 
to  dispute  their  authority.  This  measure,  dar* 
ing  as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence  and 
valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendant  in 
Phocis.  He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth ; 
contemned  the  national  superstition ;  and  being 
endowed  with  a  bold  ambitious  spirit,  he  expect- 
ed to  rise,  amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  dan- 
ger, to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  republic. 
After  repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flat- 
tered the  vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his 
countrymen,  by  proving,  that  to  them  of  right 
belonged  the  guardianship  of  the  Delphilm  tem* 
ple,and  the  immense  treasures  contained  witiiin 
its  sacred  walls,*  he  brought  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  assembly  into  his  opinion.  As  the 
propereet  instrument  to  execute  his  own  mea- 
sures, Philomeltts  was  named  general :  the  Pho- 
oian  youth  flocked  to  his  standard;  and  his 
private  fortune,  as  well  as  the  public  revenues, 
were  consumed  in  purchasing  the  mercenary 
aid  of  those  needy  aidventurers,  who  jabounded 
in  every  province  of  Greece. 
^.  The  following  y eu  was  employed 

Uiymp.        1^^  philomelus  in  providing  arms, 

CVl.   1.  '  •  •         u'    A  J   » 

Y  ^^  «  -  m  exercising  his  troops,  and  m  an 
A.  iy.j&o.  p^i>assy  which  he  undertook  ii» 
person  to  Sparta.  As  that  community  had  not 
diecharged  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons, the  penalty  was  doubled,  and  the  de* 
linquents  were  condemned  to  pay  a  thousand 
talenti.  The  exorbitance  of  this  imposition 
might  have  justified  the  Spartans  in  following 
the  example  of  Phocis,  and  setting  the  Amphic- 
tyons at  defiance.  But  Arehidamus,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  caution  and  address  of  his  father 
Agesilaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal 
part  in  the  first  dangerous  experiment,  and  to 
post  himself  in  the  front  of  battle,  against  the 
revered  decrees  of  an  assembly,  considered  as 
the  legal  guardian  of  national  religion  and 
liberty.  He  assured  Philomelus  that  both  him- 
self and  the  Spartans  fully  approved  his  cause ; 
that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature  hindered 
their  declaring  themselves  openly,  but  that  he 
might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men  and 
money.® 


7  Diodor.  I.  xvl.  c.  xxiii.  et  seq.       ^ 

8  Philomelus  cited  the  respectable  authority  of  Homer : 

AuT«^  ♦•*m«i>  i:z«y»o?  »*«  E}rirreo09f  ne7,ov, 

"  But  Schedius  and  Epistrophus  led  the  Phocians,  who  in« 
habited  Cyparissus,  and  the  rocky  Python,'*  the  aacient 
name  of  Detphi. 

9  O  Jl  A^%iS'*.uS5«ar9Jj5a/*lHC  to»  Xsyo*,  ©avifwj /teiy," 
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OlvmD  Encounged  by  tliis  attoranoe, 

7  ^'  and  bj  a  conaiderable  sum^  imme- 
/'vr*_e  dlatelj  put  into  his  hands,  Philo- 
'  melus,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a 
iQeasure  not  less  audacious  than  unexpected. 
The  temple  of  Delphi,  so  awfully  guarded  by 
superstition,  was  scarcely  defended  by  any  mi- 
litary force.  Philomelus,  having  prepared  the 
imagination  of  his  followers  for  &is  bold  enter- 
prise, immediately  conducted  them  towards 
Delphi,,  defeated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
Thracidasi)  wha  inhabited  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, and  entered  the  sacred  city  with  the  calm 
intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.  The  Delphians,  who 
expected  no  mercy  from  a  man  d^evoid  of  res- 
pect for  religion,  prepared  themseWee  in  silent 
horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt  of 
eacrilege  and  murder«  But  the  countenance  of 
Philomelus  re-assured  them,  and  his  discourse 
total^  dispelled  their  ill-grounded  fears.  He 
declared  that  he  had  come  to  Delphi  with  no 
hostile  disposition  against  the  inhabitants,  with 
no  sacrilegious  designs  against  the  temple.  His 
principal  motive  was  to  emancipate  the  one  and 
the  other  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  to  assert  the  ancient  and  un- 
alienable prerogative  of  Phocis  to  be  .the  patron 
and  protector  of  the  Delphian  shrine.  To  the 
same  purpose  he  scattered  declarations  through 
the  diffV^rent  republics  of  Greece ;  his  emissaries 
acquainted  the  Spartans  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  brazen  tablets  containing  the  unjust  decrees 
against  Sparta  and  Phocis ;  they  inflamed  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  hostile 
to  Thebes ;  and  both  these  republics  came  to 
the  resolution  of  supporting  the  measures  of 
Philomelus. 

The  THebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  direel- 
ed,  and  the  Lcfcrians,  Thessalians,  with  other 
states  of  less  consideration,  who  tamely  obeyed 
the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to 
take  the  field  in  defenoe  of  their  insulted  reli- 
gion and  violated  lawe^  Their  operations  were 
conducted-  with  that  extreme  slowness  natural 
to  confederacies.  Philomelus  acted  with  more 
vigour.  He  received  little  assistance  from  his 
distant  allies.  But,  first,  by  imposmg  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  Delphians,  who  had  been  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  Greece,  and  then,  notwithstand- 
ing his  declaration,  by  taking  very  undue  liber- 
ties with  the  treasure  of  Apollo,^  he  collected 
above  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  men  daring 
and  profligate  as  himself^  who  sacrificed  all 
scruples  of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a 
rich  spoil.  Such  at  least  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  followers.  To  the  few  who  had 
more  piety,  or  less  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  measures  by  the  authority  of  an 
oracle.  The  Pythia  at  first  refused  to  mount 
the  sacred  tripod.  Philomelus  sternly  com- 
manded her.  She  obeyed  witli  reluctance,  ob- 
serving, that  being  already  master  of  Delphi, 
he  might  act  without  sanction  or  control.'  Phi- 

jrf«giiv,  xofnytev  Hat  Xfnf**f»  *»t  tt*^9^0fov(.     Diodor. 

1.  xvi.  p.  436. 
1  Diodorai  (1.  xvi.  p.  496.)  myi,  fifteen  Ulenljk 
3  Diodorua  ■ometime*  nckDowledges,  and  Bometimet  de- 

nin,  that  PhilomeloB  meddlfid  with  the  sacred  trcaaure. 

fit»^^t¥<)»  "cTi  ijtff-r*  »vr»  TfrnTTtiv  o  CovXtTMi/*    Dio- 
d«.  p.  43d. 


lomelus  waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  gladly 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  absolute  authority ;  and,  with  the  address 
suitable  to  his  situation  and  character,  con- 
firmed the  auspicious  dedaraliou  of  the  priestess 
by  the  report  of  many  favoutable  omens.^ 
Ql  Having  obtained   the  euppoeed 

7  ^'  sanction  of  religion,  Philomelus  pro- 
A  ^'n  'iKc  o^ded  to  fortify  the  temple  and  city 
A.  ^,  35i>.  ^^  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a 
strong  garrison;  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  During  two  years,  hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  with  various  fortune 
against  the  Locrians  and  Thebans.  Victory 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  the  Phocians ;  but 
there  happened  not  any  decisive  axstion,  nor 
was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other  aiccoant 
but  that  of  the  excessive  cruelty  muUially  in- 
flicted and  suffered.  The  Phocian  prisoners  were 
uniformly  condemned  to  death,  as  wretches 
convicted  of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and 
impiety;  and  the  resentment  of  their  coantry- 
mon  retaliated  with  equal  severity  on  the  un- 
happy captives  whom  the  chance  of  war  fre-- 
quently  put  into  their  hands.^ 

Olvmo  ^  ^^^  armies  anxiously  expect- 

7  .  P*       ed  reinforcements, they  were  unwill- 

A  C  353  ^^  ^  ^^^  '^  general  engagement, 
'.  till  chance  rendered  that  measure 
unavoidable.  Entangled  among  (he  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  inconvenience  of  for- 
age attracted  them  to  the  same  point.  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of 
Neonoi  and  began  to  skirmish.  A  geneiial  >Lnd 
fierce  action  followed,  in  which  the  Phocians 
were  repelled  by  superior  numbers.  Pathless 
woods,  abrupt  rocks  and  precipices,  olMrtructed 
their  retreat.  Jn  vain  Philomelus  strove  with 
his  voice  and  arm  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He 
himself  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent  to  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  afflicted  with  wounds,  and 
still  more  with  anguish  and  despair.  The  ene- 
my advanced;  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape 
their  vengeance;  the  resolution  of  Philomelus 
was  prompt  and  terrible;  with  a  vigorous 
bound  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  thus  eluding 
the  torment  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and 
the  resentment  of  his  pursuers.^  While  the 
Thebans  and  their  aUies  admired  this  spectacle 
as  a  manifest  indication  of  divine  vengeance,^ 
Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the 
Phocian  general,  collected  and  drew  off  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  to^ 
wards  Delphi.  The  confederates  determined 
to  expel  them  from  that  holy  place,  and  to  in- 
flict on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and  heaven,  a 
punishment  similar  to  that  to  which  the  wrath 
of  Apollo  had  driven  the  impious  Philomelua* 
Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the 
other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in 
the  Phocian  war.    The  interested  policy  of 


4  Diodor.  p.  43D.  5  Diodor.  p.  530.  e(  see. 

6  Diodor aa  hints, that  hi\^  Philomeliu  been  talien  eaptive, 
hia  body  would  have  been  ahockingly  mangled :  ^eCsw/Bf »ec 
Ti|v  (X  rut  atXM»K^rtu(  mixtxv.  p.  430, 

7  Bach  it  appeared  to  future  hiatoriane:  xa*  reuT»»  rtv 

Diodor.  ibid. 

8  Diodor.  I.  zvi.  p.  43S< 
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Afchid&mus,  who  directed  with  a^olute  au- 
thority the  conncilB  of  Sparta,  was  lees  anxious 
to  support  the  arms  of  his  distant  confederates, 
^,  than  solicitous  to  recover  the  Lace«> 

7  ^'  da^oionian  dominion  in  Peloponne- 
^A^'f^  'q-co  *as.  The  opportunity  seemed  fa- 
A.  K^.  M^  vourable  for  this  purpose*  the  The- 
hans  being  deeply  engaged  in  another  contest, 
and  the  Athenians  in  strict  alliance  with  Sparta. 
For  several  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Archidamus  were  employed  against  the  Messe- 
nians.  Arcadians,  and  Argives..  But  his  ambi- 
tious design  failed  of  success ;  the  inferior  cities 
ef  Peloponnesus,  roused  by  a  common  danger, 
confederated  for  their  mutual  defence;  and 
Athens,  though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  re* 
public  her  more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the 
Arcadians  and  Messenians.' 

While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnesus  formed 
a  system  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  centre 
of  Greece,  and  the  affairs  of  Thrace  occupied 
Philip  and  the  Athenians.  Cotys  was  dead; 
his  sons^  Kersobleptes,  Berieades,  and  Amado- 
tus,  were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  of 
his  dominions^  While  their  hostilities  against 
each  other  exhibited  the  odious  picture  of  fra- 
ternal discord,  the  prizes  for  which  they  con- 
tended were  successively  carried  off  by  Philip. 
The  encroachments  of  that,  prince  at  length  en- 
gaged Kersobleptes,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
co-heirs,  to  cede  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to 
the  Athenians,  who  sent  Chares  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet  to  take  possession  of  that  peninsula. 
The  town  of  Sestos  alone  made  resistance*  It 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  treated  with  great 
seyeiity  by  Chares;  while  Philip  besieged  and 
took  the  far  more  important  city  of  Methon^  in 
Pieria.  In  this  siege  he  lost  an  eye,  a  loss 
which  he  is  said  to  have .  borne  with  impa- 
tience, ^o  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  were 
alike  dishonourable  to  his  judgment  and  hu- 
manity J  ^ 
Olvmn  appears  extraordinaiy  that  the 

'J  ^^       Thebans,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
A.  C  *  3^   of  Philomelus,  should  not  have  pur- 
'  sued  their  good  fortune,  without  al- 
lowing the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover 
strenf^.     They  probably  imagined  that  the 


.,  9  The  question  appears  to  ba^e  oc«aaioned  warm  debates 
iQ  Ike  Athenian  assembly :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian 
parties  were  animated  with  tbe  ntmoat  ceal ;  and,  according 
to  the  lively  obaervation  of  IDemosthenes,  the  Athenian 
orators,  had  they  not  spoke  the  Attic  dialect,  wonld  hare 
Bppcarsd,  the  one  half  Spartans,  the  other  Arcadians.  De- 
nosthen.  pro  Menlop.  p.  83. 

10  Lacian  de  Seribeod.  Hist  p.  365. 

11  These  eirenmstanccsj  however,  rest  on  the  authoriljr 
01  Suidas  and  Ulpian.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  arrow  was 
•xtncted.  the  foUowintf  inscription  appeared  on  it :  "Aster 
to  Philip's  risht  eye."  Aster,  it  seems,  had  offered  his 
prices  to  Philip,  as  an  excellent  marksman;  to  which 
riulip  reptied,  that  be  would  employ  him  when  he  wajM 
^ar  with  starlines.  Philip  caused  the  arrow  to  be  shot 
back  into  the  place,  with  a  new  inscription,  "That  he 
y^f^  hang  np  Aster  ;*'  a  threat  which  was  executed  as 
■000  as  he  was  master  of  Methon^.  Fictions  still  more  in- 
credible were  related  6n  this  subject  by  the  fabulous  writers 
or  the  age  of  Alexander.    Philip,  it  was  said,  lost  his  right 

»  ru^  ^i*  unseasonable  curiosity  in  prying  into  tbe  amours 
Of  Olympias  and  Juptt«  Ammon.  This  ridicnioos  flattery 
{P^^udor  has  been  so  widely  diffused, .that  it  w^s  sup- 
md  to  be  the  sdbjetit  r^pressnted  on  the  celebrated  vase, 
^nieh  IS  so  much  better  explained  by  Mr.  D*Hancarville. 
"«  BMhstohes  sur  les  Arts  do  <a  Gr«c«,  vol.  U. 
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fatal  exit  of  that  daribg  chief  would  deter  a 
successor;  and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave 
peaee,  if  not  driven  to  despair.  Such  indeed 
was  the  resolution  of  the  inore  respectable  part 
of  tbe  Phocians.  But  the  bold^  impious,  and 
needy,  who  composed  the  most  numerous  de- 
scription of  that  people,  were  bent  on  continu- 
ing the  war.  An  assembly  was  convened^ 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set  speech,'^  flattered 
their  hopes,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere. 
His  opinion  prevailed;  he  was  named  general; 
and  his  conduct  soon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his 
brother  in  boldness  and  ambition,  and  surpassed 
him  in  activity  and  enterprise.  None  better  knew 
the  power  of  gold,  or  had  more  address  in  em- 
ploying it.  "With  the  Delphic  treasure  he  coin-^ 
ed  such  a  quantity  of  money  as  perhaps  had 
never  before  cii^ulated  in  Greece.  The  Pho- 
cian  army  was  restored  and  augmented ;  their 
allies  were  rendered  more  hearty  in  their. cause ; 
even  their  enemies  were  not  proof  against  the 
temptations  which  continually  assailed  their 
fidelity.  By  seasonable  bribes,  Onomarchus 
distracted  the  coulicils  of  Thebes^  and  kept 
their  arms  inactive^  The  neighbouring  states 
were  persuaded  to  observe  a  neutrality ;  while 
the  Theasalians,  a  people  at  all  times  noted  for 
avarice  and  f^aud,*'  and  of  whose  country  the 
proverb  said,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad 
horse  or  an  honest  man,  openly  embraced  the 
oause  of  Phoci^. 

These  multiplied  advantages  were  iiot  allow^* 
ed  to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus, 
who  hoped  to. eclipse  the  unjust  motives  of  his 
enterprise  by. the  sudden  splendour  of  victory* 
At  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  he  poured  down  on  Locria  and  Doris, 
ravaged  the  country,  took  Thro^ium  by  storm^ 
laid  several  cities  under  contribution,  prercea 
into  Boeotia,  and  made  himself  mister  of  Or- 
chomenus.  The  Thebans  assembled  their  forces 
to  stem  the  torrenL  Onomarchus  first  met 
with  a  repulse  before  the  walk  of  Chfleroncea, 
and  ventured  not  to  renew  the  engagement, 
having  weakened  his  forces  by,  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  important  places  which  he  had  taken, 
as  well  as  by  sending. a  detachment  of  seven 
thousand  men  under  his  brother  Fhayllus,  into 
Thessaly.»4  > 

In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  had 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarckus.  But 
Lycophron,  who  was  the  ch.ief  partisan  of  tho 
latter^  and  whom  Philip  had  formerly  divested 
of  his  authority,  had  again  established  himself  in 
Pher«.  •  Pega9Q,  Magnesia,  and  several  places 
.of  less  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for 
Phocis.  The  Macedonian  interest  prevailed 
elsewhere ;  and  the  factions  were  eq^ally  ba- 
lanced, when  Philip,  with  his,  usual  diligence, 
entered  Thessaly,  defeated  Phayllus,  besieged 


1$  TTf^fovTiTjufvev  Koyo*  inKivf.    Diodor.  p.  433. 

13  The  Thessalians  had  the  same  character  in  Greece, 
as  the  Lygurians  in  Italy : 

Vano  liifus 

Nequicqoam  patrias  tentft$ti  Inoriens  arles.  Viro. 
Boripides  speaks  of  the  slippery  deceits  of  the  Thessalians. 
Demosthenes  (Olynth.i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  says,  htm  r» 
TMv  BtrrmKvw  rmvT»  y»f  awtrr*  fttv  tfv  5n  reti  ^u«-f<, 
Ksi  KIM  «««■(  •yJfMroK.  Philip  was  farther  distressed  by 
the  iosanfections  of  the  Theasalians,  a  peo^e  faithless  by 
natnnt,  at  all  times,  to  ail  men.'** 

14  Diodor.  p.  434. 
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and  took  PftgasSf  and  drore  the  enemy  with 
disgrace  towards  the  frontier  of  PfaociQ.  The 
ftar  of  loflifl^  his  neirlj-aequired  interest  onv^ng 
the  ThewaJianAi  made  Onoinarchue  evacuate 
Boeotia,  and  adranco  against  Philip  witli  bis 
whole  arnij.  The  Macedonians,  though  leas 
numerous,  did  not  decline  tlie  engagement.  At 
the  first  charge  the  Fhoeians  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Philip  ordered  his  men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks. 
R  Was  then  that  the  Phociane  really  began  the 
battle.  Onomarchus,  foreseeing  that  the  Macft* 
donians  would  fellow  in  close  order,  had  posted 
a  detachment  on  the  summit  »f  the  precipice, 
who  were  ready,  on  a  giyen  signal,  to  roll  diowB 
fhigmentB  of  rock,  and  stones  of  an  eBormous 
sisB,  on  the  embattled  phalanx.     This  was  the 

>  only  mode  of  attack,  fbr  which  the  Macedonians 
were  not  prepared.  The  limi  of  inareh,  in 
which  the  moment  before  they  proceeded  with 
such  firmness  and  confidence^  was  conrerted 
into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  and  ruin.  Be- 
fore they  recovered  from  thel^  consternation, 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  them 
faito  this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charge.  Phi- 
Kp,  however,  rallied  his  men  ;  and  while  Ono- 
marchus hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off 
in  good  order,  saying,  that  they  did  not  retreat 
through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to 
strike  with  the  more  impetuous  vigour.^ 

This  saying  was  finally  justifiedi  although 
the  Phocians  and  Lycophron  first  enjoyed  a 
short  triumph.  The  tyrant  established  himself, 
as  he  thought,  securely,  in  his  native  city  ;  the 

-  Pfaocians<  reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies, 
again  invaded  Boeotia,  assaulted  and  took  Co- 
ronea,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans,  by 
the  devastations  committed  in  the  very  centre 
of  their  territory.  But  the  time  of  vengeance 
Arrived.  Philip  having  recruited  hie  army,  ra- 
tnraed  into  Thessaly.  The  unsteady  partisans 
of  Lycophron,  had  they  determined  to  share  his 
danger,  would  have  proved  unable  to  support 
his  cause.  A  considerable  porticm  of  the  Thes- 
salians  received  the  king  of  Macedon  as  their 
deliverer.  Onomarchus  was  thus  oUiged  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Bmotia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  fi>ot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
he  mdrched  to  the  defence  of  Lycophron,  and 
was  met  by  the  enemy,  still  more  numerous,  on 
the  level  coast  of  Magnesia.  To  remind  his 
soldiers  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi 
and  of  heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  head|  with 
the  laurel  consecrated  to  Apolk),  and  adorned 
his  ensigns  and  standards  with  the  emblems 
and  attributes  of  that  divinity.^  Their  onset 
was  impetuous  and  fierce,  and  their  valour,  ani- 
mated by  enthusiasm,  rendered  them  irresisti- 
ble, though  the  enemy,  conscious  of  guilt,  fought 
with  the  fuiy  of  despair.  Three  thousand 
Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had  signally  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  Philip,  rendered  the 
pursuit  bloody  and  diestructive ;  white  the  Pho- 
cians, hovbg  thrown  away  their  armour,  fled 
towards  the  sea,  allured  by  the  sight  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  which  was  re- 


1  PolyasD.  Btratag.  I.  U.  c.  xxviii.     Diodor.  L  xvi,  34, 
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tuming  from  the  Chersoneeus.  That  com- 
mander seems  not  to  have  oMdo  anjF  attempt 
to  protect  them.  Above  six  tliousaiid  periabed 
in  thff  battle,  or  in  the  pursuit.  The  body  of 
Onomarchus  was  found  among  the  dain; 
Philip  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  as  a 
mark  of  peculiar  infamy ;  the  rest  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  unworthy,  by  their  impious 
sacrilege,  of  the  rites  of  funeral.  Three  thou- 
sand were  taken  alive ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
cer^iin  whether  they  were  drowned,  or  reduced 
into  captivity  ;  though  the  latter  oj^aion  is  the 
more  probable.' 

It  might  be  expected  that  sueh  a  decisive 
blow  should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians. 
But  Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thes^' 
saly,  durst  not  pursue  hie  advantages  by  invad- 
ing Phocis ;  well  knowing,  that  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Thermopyle  would  alann 
;iot  only  his  enenies  but  his  allies.  It  was  his 
interest  to  perpet«at9'  dissensions  in  Greece. 
For  that  reason  ha  fomented  the  diseerd  that 
reigned  among  the  states  of  Peloponnesus;  and 
though  he  had  ponishadtUie  obnoxious  Pho- 
cians, he  was  unwilhng  to  terminate  a  war 
which  diverted  the  public  attention  from  watch- 
ing t€K»  studiously  his  own  ambitious  designs. 
His  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  his 
JD0t  renown.  He  secured  the  dominion  of 
Thessaly,  by  planting  garrisons  in  Phem,  Pe- 
gase,  and  Magnesia.  His  army  was  ready  to 
march  towards  Greece  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity ;  but  till  that  should  arrive,  he  re- 
joiced to  see  both  divisions  i>f  that  country  in- 
volved in  war,  which  allowed  him  to  accom- 
plish, unmolested,  the  subordinate  purposes  of 
his  reign.  He  had  long  deceived  the  Olynthi- 
ans  by  good  ofiSces  and  promises,  but  now  be- 
gan to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  show  that 
he  meant  to  ha  their  master.  He  actually  ap- 
plied to  Kersobleptes,  whom  he  detached  from 
the  interest  of  Athens ;  and  having  raised  him 
on  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of 
Thrace,  thereby  obtained  his  confidence,  and 
waited  an  occasion  to  destroy  him  with  secu- 
tity*  The  dominions  of  that  prince  opened 
the  way  to  Byzantittm,  the  possession  of  which 
must  haye  early  temptedthe  ambition  of  Phihp, 
who  knew  so  well  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  its  situation  both  in  commerce  and  in  war. 
He  began  to  discover  his  designs  .against  Byzan- 
tium by  attacking  the  fortress  of  Herasum,  a 
place  BO  called  firom  the  neighbouring  temple 


3  The  learins  moh  a  cirevmatanes  at  all  dosblfol,  is 
▼ory  dishonoarame  to  the  accoracy  of  tha  compiler  Diod«.- 
ruB.    His  words  are,  nxof  ?i,  tmv  ^m%am*  m$*  #i«rCsf  4f »» 

nvTOs  0  rr^mviiytf.  iKmiraiv  Si  eu»  fXsTT»w<  ti»*  T^irxiKu**. 
0  ^1  •lA.urjrOf  rer/ktv  0*«^«fX**  f«riM^iv,Te«f  i»  mKktvi 
m(  lifowKovi  xsTijrovTt^i.  Literally,  "At  lonfth  abov(« 
six  thoasand  ttf  the  Phocians  and  nercenaries  wero,  on  ihn 
one  hand,  taken  up  dead,  among  whom  %ras  the  feoeral. 
Not  less  than  three  thousand  were,  on  the  other  hand,  ta- 
ken prisoners.  Philip  buns  up  Onomarchus.  sumI  threw  ihu 
rest  into,  (he  sea,  as  guilty  of  Bacriloffe/'  The  learntHl 
reader  will  perceive,  that  1  have  ^iven  the  fnll  forco  of  the 
word  »v^f^6^r»v :  and  lh>m  the  precise  and  distinciive 
force  of  the  particles  m**  and  S$^  which  separate  thv  two 
first  clauses  or  the  text,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ysv;  axx:!/,- 
can  apply  onlj  to  the  rest  of  these  who  we?e  taken  up 
deed.  There  is  nothing  doteripinate  to  be  laamed  fjrom  the 
word  ttarca-ovTio-c,  which  sigaifisa  haraljr  to  pluoge  ia(u 
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of  Juno,  which  formed  its  principal  ornament. 
The  town  of  Hereum  wu  smalL,  and  in  itself 
unimportant ;  its  haiiK>ar  was  dangerous  and 
deceitful ;  bat  being  situate  contiguous  to  By- 
zantiam,  it  served  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  that  rich  and  populous  city.* 

The  Athenians  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
discern  the  drift  of  those  enterprises.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olyn- 
tKus;  they  warned  Kersobleptes  of  his  danger; 
they  voted  a  numerous  fleet  to  sail  to  the  de- 
fence of  Heneum,  or  rather  of  Byxantium,  with 
whiclL,  though  rendered  independent  of  Athens 
by  the  social  war,  they  still  carried  on  41  lucra- 
tive commerce.  But  thbse  spirited  exertions 
were  not  of  long  continuance.  Philip!*  .wound 
at  Methon^  together  with'  the  continual  labour 
and  fatigue  to  which  he  had  afterwards  sub- 
mitted, threw  him  into  a  dangerous  malady. 
The  report  of  his  sickness  was,  before  it  reach- 
ed Athens,  magnified  into  'his  death.  The 
Athenians  rejoiced  in  sb  Masonable  a  deliver- 
ance,  and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations, 
bent  their  principal  attention  to  the  sacred 
war.«  • 

^1  That  unhappy  contest  was  re- 

^*?.  P*  newed  by  Phayllus,  the  Thst  surviv- 
a"c  352  i>^?bro^«>'0^^ki'o"><»It>">>«AOno* 
marchns.  As'  his  clause,  beeame 
more  desperate,  Phayllus  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  only  resource  which  was  left 
him.  Having  converted  into  ready  money  the 
most  precious  dedications  of  Delphi,  he  doubled 
the  pay  of  his  mercenaries.-  This  extraordinary 
encouragement  brought  new  adventurers  to  his 
standard,  and  soon  rendered  his  army  equal  to 
that  of  eithe^of  his  predecessors.  The  fugi- 
tive Theasalians,  assembled  in  a  body  by  Ly- 
cophron,  entered  into  his  pay.  By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treasure,  he  aequiredt  likewise,  the 
public  assistanoe  of  a  thousand  LaoedBmoni- 
ans,  two  thousand  Acheans,  five  thousand 
Athenian  foot,  with  four  hundred  cavalry. 
These  powerful  reinforcements  enabled  the' 
Phociana  to  take  the  field  with  a  good  prospect 
of  sucoees,  and  rendered  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  the  objects  of  pity,  again  formida- 
ble to  their  enemies.^ 

Philip,  mean  while,  had  recoveped  from  his 
indisposition.  The  votes  and  preparations  of 
the  Athenians  had  taught  him  that  his  designs 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  alliance  formed  between.that 
republic  and  Olynlhus.  His  emissaries  gave 
^itn,  intelligence  of  the  actual  commotions  in 
Oreeoe,  where  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  so  many  powwful  states  abetted  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  rhocians.  The  oocasion  required 
^a^  he  should  appear  in  favour  of  his  allies, 
and  in  defence  of  the  pious  cause  which  he  had 
formerly  maintained  with  so  much  glory.  His 
trophies  gained  over  Onomarohus  were  still 
fresh  and  blooming;  and  not  only  the  Tho- 
hans,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  princi- 
Hla  in  the  war,  but  the  sincere  votaries  of 
Apollo  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  secretly  ex- 
pected him  as  their  deliverer :  while  his  ene- 
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mies  admired  his  pietv  and  trembled  at  his  va^ 
lour;  and  as  they  had  been  lately  amused  with 
the  news  of  his  sickness  and  death,  they  would 
now  wieyr  with  religions  terror  bis  unexpected 
appearance  at  Thermopylie,  to  assert  the  vio- 
lated rights  of  the  Delphian  temple.  Such 
were  t^e  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  liis 
march^  towards  those  celebrated  straits,  ijFhidi 
we  have  formerly  described,  and  so  often  men« 
tioned. 

But  the  event  showed,  that  on  this  ocoasion 
he  had  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  superstition 
or  timidity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had 
built  too  much  on  the-  patience  and  indolence 
of  the  Athenians.  That  people  penetrated  his 
designs,  ^and  detemined  to  oppose  them.  Un- 
der the  veil  of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not 
that  he  concealed  &e  desire  to  invade  and  con- 
quer their  country ;  and,  on  the  first  inteUi- 
gence  of  his  expedition,  their  foresight  and 
patriotism  represented  the  Macedonians,  Thes- 
salians,  and  Thebans,  pouring  down  like  a  de- 
structive inundation,  on  Attica  and  Pelopon* 
nesus.  With  an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of  which 
there  was  no  recent  example  in  their  councils, 
they  flew  to  arms,  launched  their  fleet,  sailed 
to  Thermopyle,  and  took  possession  of  the 
straits.9 

Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  dis- 
appointment, than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by 
a  people  whom  he  had  so  often  deceived.  He 
retired  with  deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian 
war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies.  Mean  while,  the  Athenians  placed  a 
guard  at  ThermopylsB ;  and,  elated  by  the  first 
instance  of  their  success  against  the  Macedo- 
nian, called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  mea- 
sures proper  Co  restrain  his  ambition. 

This  assembly  is  rendered  memorable  bv  the 
first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip, 
whose  measures  from  this 'moment  he  ceased 
not  to  watch,  and  to  counteract.  Two  years 
before,  this  illustrious  orator,  whose  works  have 
been  more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood,  began,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life.  The  Athenians  were  then  involved 
in  the  sacred  war ;  their  northern  possessions 
were  continually  insulted,  plundered,  or  con- 
quered by  Philip ;  yet  in  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, the  mercenary  partisans  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  too 
aspiring  designs,  affected  to  extend  their  views 
to  Asia,  and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  re- 
duce the  rebels  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Phceni- ' 
cia.  In  every  assembly  of  the  people,  the  crta- 
tures  of  Philip  dwelt,  with  exaggerated  terror, 
on  the  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the 
great  king,  which  they  represented  as  certainly 
destined  to  revenge  the  recent  imories  commit- 
ted by  the  Athenian  troops,  under  Chares,  on 
the  coast  of  Aria.  The  trophies  of  Miltiade«» 
Themistodes,  and  Cimon,  were  adoned  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eloquence ;  and  the  Atheniane 
were  exhorted  to  ilnitate  those  memorable  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war, 

8  Id.  I.  zri.  p.  4SBw 
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which  shed  a  lattM  on  til  the  suoceeding  pe- 
riods of  their  hietoiy. 

In  this  popular  enthusiasm  jorned  Isocrates 
the  orator,  together  with  the  statesman  and 
general  Phocion,  tw'o  men  whose  talents  and 
virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  tJie  most 
illustrious  age  of  the  republic.  The  unblem- 
ished integrity  of  Isocrates,  the  disinterested 
poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
neither  of  these  great  men  were  corrupted  by 
Macedonian  gold.  But  they  both  perceived 
the  indolence  and  unsteadiness  of  Athens  were 
incapable  to  contend  with  the  unceasing  acti- 
vity of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their  coun- 
trymen to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
a  prince,  against  whom  they  could  not  make 
war  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Isocrates,  from  the  most  accurate  and  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece, 
discovered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal 
the  domestic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every 
quarter  of  that  divided  country ;  and  from  a 
'thorough  knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
the  government  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta, 
he  regarded  Macedon  as  the  state,  and  Philip 
as  the  general,  best  entitled,  and  best  qualified, 
to  assume  the  command  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  to  revenge  ancient  wrongs,  and 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  colonies  from  the  actual 
oppression  of  Barbarians.  On  this  important 
subject  he  addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip ;  he 
repeatedly  insisted  on  the  same  topic  with  the 
Athenians ;  and  it  is  obscurely  related,  that  on 
one  occasion  ho  reconciled  those  hostile  pow- 
ers,' and  engaged  them  to  concur  in  this  ex- 
tensive yet  rational  scheme  of  conqCiest. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes 
were  equally  different  from  those  of  Isocrates 
and  Phocion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those 
of  the  infamous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other. 
None  knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen;  but  he 
hoped  to  rouiB  them'  from  their  lethargy ;  a  de- 
sign, arduous  as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  effects 
ed  by  his  eloquence,  the  most  powerful,  glow- 
ing, and  sublime,  ever  employed  by  man ;  and 
which,  of  air  men,  he  had  been  at  most  pains 
to  acquire  and  cultivate.^  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philosophy ;  and  while  he  sternly 
maintained  the  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of 
his  coimtry,  he  would  rather  have  seen  Athens 
defeated  at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victori- 
ous under  the  standard  of  the  Macedonians,  or 
any  standard  but  her  own.  With  such  senti- 
ments and  character,  he  was  naturally  a  favour- 
ite of  the  people,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  po- 
pular government;  while  Phocion,  like  most 
men  of  sense  and  worth  in  that  age,  preferred 
a  moderate  aristocracy  ;  and  Isocrates  was  in- 
clined to  regard  a  well-regulated  monarchy  as 
the  best  of  all  governments.'. 

In  his  first  speeches  before  the  assembly,  De- 
mosthenes announced  himself  as  the  minister 
of  the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to 

1  See  the  life  of  Isocrates,  prefixed  lo  ny  tramlalioD  of 
hia  works. 
9  Dionys.  rTalioam.  etPIat.  de  DeiiMMrt. 
3  Bee  his  Nieoeles,  Evayoras,  &e. 


awaken  from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to 
assume  the  direction  of  their  ovra.  affaifs.  They 
had  been  too  long  governed  by  the  incapacity 
of  a  few  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  disgrace  of  the  community.  First  an  ontr 
tor  at  the  bead  of  all;  under  him  a  general, 
abetted  by  a  faction  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
availed  themselves  of  the  sloth  and  negligence 
of  a  peogle  careless  of  every  thing  but  pleasure, 
to  domineer  in^  the  public  councils,  and  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  state.  From  considerations 
of  their  present  corruption  and  weaknesa,  as 
well  as  of  the  designs  and  commotions  of  neigh- 
bouring powers,  he  advised  them  to  forsake  all 
distant  and  romantic  schemes  of  ambition ;  and, 
instead  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  coun- 
tries, to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks  that 
might  be  made  against  their  own  dominions. 
He  insisted  earnestly  on  a  better  regulation  of 
their  finances,  on  the  retrenching  of  many  su- 
perfluous branches  of  expense,  and  especially  on 
a  more  equitable  repartition  of  public  bnrdens, 
in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals; 
which,  though  the  income  of  the  state  had 
dwindled  to  four  hundred  talents,  were  actually 
more  considerable  than  at  any  former  period. 
While  the  rich  cheerfully  paid  their  contribu- 
tions, the  poor  roust  be  willing  to  forego  the 
burdensome  gratuities  which  they  derived  from 
the  treasury ;  and  all  must  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  that  tlie  public  service  might' be 
no  longer  betrayed,  or  disgraced,  by.  strangers 
and  mercenaries.^ 

Subsequent  events  justified  the  opinions,  and 
enforced  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The 
Athenians  ^ere  delivered  from  their  ill-ground- 
ed fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld 
the  preparations  of  that  monarch  directed 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Philip  became  continually  more  dar- 
ing and  more  formidable;  and  his  recent  at- 
tempts to  seize  the  straits  of  Thermopyle 
showed  the  necessity  of  opposing  him  with 
re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  juncture,  so  favourable^  awakening 
,the  activity  of  Athens,  Demosthenes  mounted 
the  rostrum*  before  any  other  orator,  apologiz- 
ing for  this  forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  by  observing,  *'  That  already  the 
usual  speakers  had  given  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Philip ;  and  that,  had  their  advices 
been  useful  and  practicable,  they  must  have 
precluded  the  neoessity  of  any  further  deUber- 
ation.  First  of  all,  Athenians !  you  ought  not 
to  despair;  no  !  not  although  your  aflTairs  seem 
indeed  involved  in  equal  confusion  and  danger. 
For  tlie  same  circumstance  which  is  the  cause 
of  your  past  misfortunes,  ought  to  furnish  the 
source  of  your  present  hope.  What  is  that? 
Your  own  negligence  and  slolh,  not  the  power 
of  your  enemies,  have  disordered  the  state. 
Had  your  distress  arisen,  notwithstanding  your 
utmost  care  to  prevent  it,  there  would  then  be 
little  hope  of  relief.  But  since  it  is  occasioned 
by  your  own  miscondoot,  you  need  only  repair 
your  errors,  in  order  to  retrieve  your  affairs. 

4  Vid.  Oration,  de  CUnibas,  et  de  Ordbiand.  Republic. 

5  I  have  used  that  word,  because  adopted  in  our  lanf  aeie 
to  express  the  /Siimm,  puipit  or  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
speakers  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
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Comdderinff  the  weakiwa  of  Athens,  thus  de- 
spoiled of  her  domimons,  and  the  strength  of 
Philip,  which  has  increased  immoderately  at 
our  expense,  should  you  think  him  a  formidi^Ie 
encMuy,  you  doubtless  think  aright   Yet  reflect, 
Athenians!  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  pos^ 
eessed  Pydna,  Potidsa,  Methon^  and  all  the 
surrounding  territory ;  that  the  nations  in  that 
neighbourhood,  now  subject  to  Philip,  were  then 
independent,  and    preferred    the   alliance  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.    In  the  infancy 
of  his  fortune,  had  Philip  reasoned  timidly,  as 
we  do  now,  *  How  shall  I,  destitute  of  allies, 
attack  the  Athenians,  whose  garrisons  com- 
mand my  frontier?'  he  would  not  have  engag- 
ed in  those  enterprises  which  have  been  crown- 
ed with  silch  signal  success,  nor  raised  his  king- 
dom to  such  an  unexampled  pitch  of  grandeur. 
Not  Athenians !  he  knew  well,  that  towns  and 
fortresses  are  but  prizes  of  skill  and  valour^ 
proposed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right 
to  the  conqueror;  that  the  dominions  of  the 
absent  are  seized  by  those  who  take  the  field, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  negligent  and  sloth- 
ful by  the  vigilant  and  intrepid.     Guided  by 
these  principles,  he  has  subdued,  and  governs 
all;  holding  some  communities  by  right  of  con- 
quest, ^nd  others  under  the  title  of  allies ;  for 
allies  no  prince  nor  state  can  want,  who  are  not 
wanting  to  themselves.  But  should  you,  Athe- 
nians! imitate,  the  example  of  PhiUp,  and  at 
length,  rousing  from  your  lethargy,  apply  se- 
riously to  your  interest,  you  would  speedily  re- 
icover  those  advantages  which  your  negligence 
^only  has  lost.    Favourable  occasions  will  yet 
occur;  foe  you  must  not  imagine  that  Philip, 
like  a  god,  enjoys  his  prosperity  for  ever  fixed 
and  immutable.'    No,   Athenians!   there    are 
who  hate  hinv,  who  fear  him,  who  envy  him, 
even  among  those  seemingly  the  most  devoted 
to  his  cause.     These  are  universal   passions, 
from  which  the  allies  of  Macedon  are  not,  sure- 
ly, exempted.    They  have  hitherto  concealed 
them,  finding  no  resource  in  you ;  but  it  depends 
on   your  councils  to  call  them   into  action. 
When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen !  when  will 
you  exert  your  vigour?  when  roused  by  some 
event — when  urged  by  some  necessitv — What 
can  be  more  urgent  than  the  present  juncture? 
To  freemen,  the  most  necessary  of  all  motives 
is  the  shame  of  misconduct    Or  say,  will  it 
still  be  your  sole  business  to  saunter  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  inquiring  afler  news  ?     What  can  be 
more  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  con- 
quer Athens,  and  enslave  Greece?    Is  Philip 
dead  ?    No,  but  in  great  danger.   How  are  you 
concerned  in  these  ramours  ?    What  matters  it 
to  you  whether  he  is  sick  or  dead,  since,  if  you 
thus  manage  your  affairs,  your  folly  will  soon 
raise  up  another  Philip  ?8 

6  Axx*  ei^iv,  «  avffi;  ASi|y«ioi,  reuro  ici(X«f  ixitire;, 
•Ti  TsvT«  i^tt  irrt  »w»rr»  ra  %0f  i«  hSxm  tow  inXtftrnv 
xfi/Mva  IV  /«irM.  In  ancieot  timot  the  figure  bed  more 
force,  ts  veil  es  disnily;  beceuae  at  the  Olympic,  and 
other  leered  fomea,  the  apectatora  were  uaed  to  behold  the 
prizea  oropoaed  to  the  vietora,  %nf»%v»  iv  /<i«^,  expoaed  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  to  excite  their  emulation  and  ardoar. 
eee  pace  66. 

7  The  original  ia  inimitable:  tm  yt  •*(  (*«  ve/<*t(T* 
(>f  IMP  T«  jrn^ofTa  wivtiyivmt  trgayftarm  »6»r»rm.  Join 
mo  ▼•  and  the  jt^ ay^ara,  the  article  and  the  anfaatantiTe, 
■Bd  the  chann  will  be  diaaolved. 

8  The  aenae  indeed  of  that,  period,  but  neither  ita  force 


After  this  animated  remonstrance,  Demos* 
thenes  proposes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated 
chiefly  for  defence.  The  Athenians,  he  observes, 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the 
field.  They  roust  begin  by  protecting  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  Chersonesus,  from  his  incursions. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
body  of  two  thousand  men  light-armed,  and  an 
adequate  proportion  of  cavalry,  which  were  to 
be  transported  imder  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip 
had  his  fleet)  with  all  expedition  to  the  isles  of 
Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos,  contiguotis  to 
the  coast  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  posted  in 
those  islands,  where  they  would  enjoy  necessa- 
ries in  abttitdance,  the  Athenian  troops  might 
avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  first  summons  of  their  allies^ 
and  either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, or  to  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many 
parts,  defenceless  territory  of  that  people. 
Mean  while,  preparations  would  be  made  at 
home  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  due  time,  with 
more  numerous  forces,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Such  moderate  proposals  prove  that  Demos- 
thenes well  understood  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  required  that  only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops  should  consist  of  Athenian  citi> 
zens,  and  the  immediato  supplies  were  only  to 
amount  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  higher 
demands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure;  and  so  fatally  were  they  sunk  in 
the  dissipated  amusements  of  the  city,  that  it  is 
probable  the  small  armament  proposed  did  not 
actuaUy  set  sail;  it  is  certain  that  no  future 
preparations  were  made  adequate  to  the  public 
service.  - 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  fostered  the 
supine  negligence  of  his  enemies.  For  more 
than  two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermo- 
pylie,  that  crafly  prince  much  confined  himself 
to  his  dominions,  and  chiefly  to  his  capital,  anx- 
ious to  dissipate  the  clamour  occasioned  by  his 
too  great  precipitation  to  seise  the  gates  of 
Greece.  In  that  interval  he  indeed  made  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
A  r  'iFiO    Thessalians.    But  the  greatest  part 

■  J  ATq^'  of  his  time  jvas  spent  at  Pella,  and 
*°  *      addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  which 

he  judged  with  skill,  and  encouraged  with 
munificenoe.  That  favourite  city  was  adorned 
with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  The  most 
ingenious  artists  of  Greece  were  summoned,  by 
liberal  rewards,  to  the  court  of  Macedon  ;> 
and  men  of  talents  and  genius, >o  who  were 
too  often  exposed  to  envy  and  persecution  in 
the  former  countiy,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence.  In  his  domestic  govern- 
ment, Philip  administered  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, listened  with  condescension  to  the  com- 

nor  ita  harmony,  caiibe  tranalated.  Tiflmm  ♦•x««rx85 ;  »« 
ft»At»l  axx'  acSini'Ti  it  vft'v  itm^iftt;  xai  ymf  mv 
8WJ-C5  T*  irmSn^  T«zi«f  vfin(  irtfov  ♦iX»s"«'»»  jrainriTi,  av 
jrif  euTw  9rfOTiXnri  toij  1rf»yfl»9^  rtv  vovf  ooJi  yaj 
ovTflj  tra^a  ti|1»  irnvrov'  e"A»1»  TorowTOw  is-i|v{irT<*<i  •«'or 
irmf»  T^v  v;((Ttf av  a/»tX«<ar. 

9  Jualin.  I.  viii.  c.  3. 

10  Avaoag  other  Greeka  who  lived  at  Philip*a  oourt  were, 
Leoatlienea  the  orator,  Neoptolemna  the  poet,  Ariatodemoa 
and  Satyrua,  celebrated  jdayers.  iGacbin.  et  Demofthee. 
paaaim. 
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^UinUi  of  hk'  mesaoit  mbjectfl,  and  disdaiiilng' 
tiie  oeremeiiioui  And  forbiddinur  pomp  of  tyran- 
ny, mamUmed  an  interoourse  of  wutita  and  «d- 
tertainments  with  hu  courtien  and  generals.! 

In  a  prince  ao  respectably  employed,  it  ia  dif- 
£oult  to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  rices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demos- 
thenes ;3  yet  the  brief  descriptions  occasionally 
flketched  by  the  orator  are  filled  up  by  an  a&> 
oient  historian,  who  represents  the  infiumes  of 
the  life  of  Philip  in  lan^age  well  fitted  to  ar- 
raign the  horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalns. 
Could  wo  believe  the  acrimony  of  Thftopoiii- 
^us,  a  wrifcet  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, by  whom  he  was  rewarded  and  honour- 
ed, not  perhaps  the  leas  willingly  because  he 
had  ozposed  or  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  fiu 
iher,  Philip  sullied  1^  great  actions  by  the  most 
•enormous  and  detestable  crimes.  Alike  avari- 
cious and  prodigal,  the  wealth  whioh  he  had 
amassed  by  injustice  and  rapacity,  be  dissipated 
in  the  most  flagitious  gratifications,  and  in  com- 
jtany  with  the  meanest  and  most  worthkss  of 
mankind.  His  companions  were  chosen  pro- 
Buscnously  from  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
«i|>eoiaUy  from  Thessalians,  the  most  profligate 
of  the  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  his  fami^ 
liarity  and  fidendship,  hi  proportion  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  most  odious  and  unnatural 
♦bortipations*  that  ever  polluted  the  worst  men 

I 

1  Pkit  in  Apophlii.  «t  in  Demotthm.  et  Aiexaod. 

S  Vid.  Demosthfin.  ex.  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  5, 8, 48,  6&  Ate. 

d  Theepitheti  given  tliembyTbeopompaiareBJiXv^ei, 
iAenuKoMlM  ;  and  x««-r«i»f e< ;  Um  la«t  word  li  compoand- 
•«d  of  ^«)  veUe,  end  rmvfoff  tamnu  ;  end  iramlaled  nw^ 
futw  mentulatust  wliicli  correipondi  to  tlie  euermitas 
mmbrorum  of  tlie  Augustan  biitoriani.  The  following 
4eecription  of  tlie  ftieodc  of  Philip  is  loo  indecent  for  no- 
^dsro  langiiage:  "Horam  enim  quidam  jam  iriri  barbam 
idenlidem  radebant  et  vellebantur :  aJii  Tern  barbati  citra 
padorem  ▼icissim  le  impodioabant,  stupris  intercutibus  se 
fla^laotea;  vesi  vero  duo  t«I  trss  cirovmdooebantor  nui 
paterentor  muliebria,  et  eanden  operam  oavarent  alios 
subagitanles.  Unamobren^  ijlos  jure  aliquis  non  amicoa 
regis,  sed  anucas  esse  eredidisset,  nee  militea  sed  pros- 
tibola  noneopasset,  ia^nio  qnidem  «t  natora  aanguiaa- 
rios,  iBoribaa  aniem  virilia  seorta,  &c**.  This  passage 
is  quoted  from  the  fortihntnth  book  of  Tbeopompos.  In 
his  twenty-sixth  book  ne  speaks  to  the  same  purpose: 
"nilippum  cum  Thessalos  intenperantes  esse,  ac  lascive 
petulantis(|ue  vite  pro^noeret,  eoram  eooTentua  ac  eon- 
tubernia  instituisse;  iisane  utr  plaeeret  modis  omnibus 
fuisse  eonatum,  com  ilfis  salt&sse,  eommiisatum  fbtsse, 
eaivis  Ubidini  se  ae  neqoiti»  tradidisse."  A  mistaken  pas- 
sage of  Diodorufl  has  made,  some  learned  men  doubt  the 
aatfaenticity  of  these  descriptions.  Diodoras  0.  xTi.aeci.  3.) 
says,  that  Theopompus  ytyfu^trmt  »»rm  /8(/BXev(,  ir^ec 
«T«i{  mi»ri|Korr«  i£  «*  nnim  tt»fmvt»rt ;  **  had  written 
rtbihistoiy  of  Philip  in  fifty-aigfal  books,  llvs  of  which  diflbr 


m  the  most  oompt  ages  ^  the  world.  We 
BUAt,  doubtless,  maiie  jtAowances  for  the  gall  of 
a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for  severity.  Yet 
there  is  suflicieiit  collateral  evidence,  that  Phi- 
lip's strong  propensity  to  low  wit,  obscenity, 
and  drunkenness,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  buf- 
foons, parasites,  and  flatterers,  and  ail  the 
worthless  retinue  of  intemperance  and  folly. 
These  disgraceful  associates  of  the  prince,  form- 
ad,  in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart,  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  wfdae  gradual  waste  was 
continually  recruited  by  new  members,  who 
either  were,  or  soon  became,  worthy  of  the  old ; 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  the 
whole  band  were  ahke  cowardly  and  profligate. 
But  in  whatever  ■lannM'  Philip  employed  his 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  those 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his 
public  administration.  Under  pretence  of  want- 
ing mon^y  to  supply  the  oxpense  of  bis  bnitd- 
ings,  and  othpr  public  works,  he  employed  an 
expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  times, 
and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
threatens  the  safety  of  those  governments  which 
it  was  intsnded  to  uphold.  The  letting  loose  of 
the  Delphic  treasures  had  difinsed  near  a  mU- 
lion  sterUpg  over  Greece.*  The  unsettled  state 
of  that  country  rendered  Uiose  who  had  ac^ 
qnirM  wealth  very  uncertain  of  enjoying  it 
With  the  rich  and  avaricious,  Philip  employed 
proper  agents  to  take  up*  mettey  at  high  in- 
tereirt^  which  procured  him  two  advantages  of 
&  very  important  kind,  the  attaching  to  his  go- 
vernment and  person  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful band  of  creditors ;  and  the  enabling  him  to 
pay,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  with- 
out suspicion,  the  various  pensions  and  gra- 
tuities by  which  he  maintained  his  influence 
among  the  oratois  and  leading  men  in  the 
sevenl  republics. 

in  stvie  firom  the  rest^"  Were  we  therefore  to  soppose  the 
fire  last  booke  spurious  (for  that  Ss  the  inference  which  has 
been  drawn,)  the  obserration  of  Diodoms  woold  not  at  aO 
affect  the  passages  above  cited, 

4  The  sacred  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  cost  the  niociana 
ten  thousand  talents,  near  two  millions;  it  had  already 
Iksted  five  years,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  east  near 
the  half  of  that  sum.  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  453.  Be  says,  that 
the  gold  and  silver  dedications  (which  were  coined  into 
money)  v«-if/3«xxi«v  r«  f»vft»  Ta\«rr«,  "axeoeded  lea 
thousand  talents  •/'  a  prodigious  sum  (eooaidmnr  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money  ra  those  day*,)  of  which  the  aadden 
diiftision  could  not  fail  to  produce  most  important  < 
quenoea. 
.5  Justin.  viU.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

^egUgenee  and  Lieentioumat  qfihe  ^ifunumt^^PhiUpU  Intrigues  m  Eubatt^Phaeian  dtfeati 
Ike  Mcteedonians  and  Eub<tan» — Philip  invades  ike  Ofynihian  Terriimy — DemiulhenuU  Ora^ 
iions  in  favour  of  the  OtynthituM — Expedition  of  Chare^r-PkUip  take*  Ofynihush^elobraitf 
the  Festival  of  the  Muse*  at  Dium — Commits  naval  DepredaHons  on  Attiea — Mis  Embassy  ttt 
Athens^The  Athenian  Embassy  to  PkiHp — Character  of  the  Ambassadors — Their  Conference 
wUh  the  King — Di^erentlg  repotted  to  the  Senate  and  Assemhty-^PkUip^s  Conquer  m  Thmaca 
— T%e  Phoeian  Jrar — J^egotiatior^ — Philip^s  Intrigues — Deeree  of  the  Ampkietyons  ageunst 
Phoeis — Executed  by  Philip — Macedon  acknowledged  the  principal  Member  of  Sie  AwpkU^ 
tyonio  CoumciL 


Olymp         T^HE  AUieniana,  dtteeiTed  by  iho 
cvu  4  inaclivity  of  the  king  of  Mace- 

A  C  349  ^^^  indulged  themBelree  without 
reserve,  in  their  farourite  amuse- 
mentB.  Their  confederates^  the  Pbociana,  were 
abandoned ;  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they 
might  well  have  considered  themselTes  as  prin- 
cipals, was  neglected.  Magistrates  and  people 
seemed  solely  attentive  to  regulate  public  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  and  to  ascertain  the  re- 
spective merit  of  dramatic  poets  and  performers. 
The  fund  originally  intended  for  the  exigences 
of  war,  had  already  been  appropriated  to  the 
theatre ;  and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the 
motion  of  Eabulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the 
multitude,  rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  pro- 
pose altering  this'onezampled  and  most  whim- 
sical destination.  It  W9s  in  vain  for  Demos- 
thenes to  resist  the  popular  torrent  He  was 
opposed  and  overcome  by  Eubulus  and  De- 
mades,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  talents  that 
might  have  adorned  his  country,  condescended 
to  sell  its  interests  to  the  public  enemy. 

Born  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  Demades 
retained  the  vices  of  his  birth;  and  always  dis- 
covered that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutal  excesses,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Yet  the  acuteness  of  hie  apprehension, 
the  strengtii  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and, 
above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allow- 
ed to  excel  even  Demosthenes'  himself,  raised 
him  to  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  assembly; 
and  it  bein^  his  buainess,  as  the  hireling  of 
Philip,  to  sail  along  with  the  stream  of  popular 
frenzy,  which  the  patriotism  of  his  rival  en- 
deavoured to  struggle  with,  and  to  stem,  he 
possessed  a  fine  and  ample  scope  for  exercising 
his  abilities. 

OlvmD  '^^^  people  of  Athens  triumphed 

^.    P*       in  the  victory  of  perfidious  dema- 

A.  C  349  i^^8[^^  ^^^  ^^  wisest  and  best  of 
their  fellow  citisens,  or  rather  oyer 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
when  Philip  began  to  play  those  batteries  which 
he  had  patiently  raised  with  such  skill  and  se- 
crecy. The  island  of  Eubcea,  which  he  called 
the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  first  object  of  his 
attack.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans, 
of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice,  the 
Athenians  had  preserved  their  .interest  in  the 
island,  where  they  maintained  a  small  body  of 
troops.    The  diflerent  dties,  however,  enjoyed 

6  PluUrcfa.  in  Dsmosthen. 


the  independent  government  of  their  own  laws^ 
they  appointed  their  own  magistrates;  thoy 
sometimes  made  war  against  each  othw ;  and 
separately  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and 
sovereign  states,  while  they  all  collectively  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  on  Athens.  Such 
political  arrangements  made  room  for  the  iur 
trigues  of  Philip.  He  fomented  \heir  civil  duH 
cord ;  gained  partisans  in  each  city ;  and,  at 
length,  under  colour  of  protecting  his  alUes, 
landed  several  Macedonian  battaBons  in  the 
island.7 

Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish.  The 
Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most 
advantageous  posts.  The  Athenian  party  ex-^ 
claimed  and  threatened;  but  Plutarch,  tha 
leader  of  that  party,  was  gained  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  and  demanded  auxiliaries  from  Athene 
only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Demosthenes,  who  alone  penetrated 
this  dark  scheme  of  villany,  entreated  and  con- 
jured his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence  in 
Plutarch.  But  he  was  single  in  his  opinion. 
The  confidants  of  PhUip  were  true  to  their 
master,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition. 
The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  to  save 
the  isle  of  Eubosa,  and  the  capricious  multi-* 
tude,  ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much 
impetuosity  to  an  enterprise  intended  for  their 
ruin,  as  they  had  long  shown  backwardness  to 
engage  in  every  other.^  The  promptitude  and 
vigour  of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the 
expectation,,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the 
Macedonian  faction.  But  the  latter  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat;  nor  could  they  foresee  the 
consequences  that  happened,  so  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
by  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phocion,  who, 
on  his  arrival  in  Eubcoia,  found  things  an  a 
worse  state  than  had  been  represented,  risked 
no  chance  of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
advantage.^  Having  chosen  a  favourable  post, 
which  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  broken 
and  uneven  ground,  he  despised  the  clamours 
of  his  men  and  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  The 
treacherous  Plutarch  was. quickly  defeated  in 
a  mock  battle,  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  who  fled  in  disorder  to  the 


7  idehin.  in  Ctesiphont.  et  DemoBtli.  dc  Falsa  Legatiooff 
et  de  Pace. 

8  Demosth.  de  Pace. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Pboojon. 
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eunp  of  Phocion.  The  EuboBsiui  and  Mac^ 
doniazis  ponued  with  a  rash  and  mtempenle 
ardour ;  and  elated  with  victory,  and  confident 
in  their  superior  numbers,  prepared  to  assail  the 
camp.  The  general,  mean  while,  performed  a 
sacrifice,  which  he  studiously  prolonged,  either 
from  religion  or  policy,  until  he  beheld  the  dis- 
order of  the  assailants,  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
equal ground,  and  by  their  own  rashness*  He 
then  commanded  lus  men  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  sallying  from  his  intrenehments  with 
intrepid  valour,  increased  the  confusion  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  repelled  with  great  slaughter 
towards  the  plain  which  they  had  at  first  occu- 
pied. The  activity  of-Cleophanes,  who  had 
rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry,  ren- 
dered the  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Zeratra,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  island,' 
which,  being  attacked,  made  a  feeble  resistance.  > 
The  garrison  surrendered ;  but  Phooion  restor- 
ed all  the  Euboeans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people 
of  Athens,  in^amed  by  their  popular  leaders, 
might  treat  ttt^m  with  that  cruelty,  which,  on 
a  similar  occasion,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  re- 
bellious citizens  of  Mitylen^.^  Having  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  settUng  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
ho  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  his  ships 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  their  stems  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music.  His.fellow  citizens 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but 
their  imprudence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  success.  MoIobsus,  an  obscure 
stranger,  was  appointed,  by  cabal,  to  coinmand 
the  troops  left  in  the  island;  and  Philip,  having 
renewed  his  intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the 
same  dexterity,  and  met  with  bettor  success.' 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demosthenes 
followed  the  standard  of  Phocion  to  Eubcsa, 
though  he  had  strongly  disapproved  the  expe- 
dition. Both  he  and  his  rival  A^schines,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully, 
'served  in  the  cavalry.  Demosthenes  was  re- 
pro^hed  with  being  the  first  who  deserted  his 
rank,  and  among  the  last  who  returned  to  the 
charge,  ^schines'behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  appoint- 
ed by  Phocion  to  carry  home  the  fint  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory.^ 

Olvmp  Philip's  disappointment  in  Eu- 

cvu  4  ^®*  ^°^^  stimulated  his  activity. 
A.  C  349  ^**  **^'^  ^^^  spread  so  widely  idl 
around  him,  that  when  on6  part 
failed  he  could  catch  his  prey  in  another. 
The  Olynthians,  against  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  long  forgotten  his  resentment,  were  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  several  of  their  citizens 
grew  rich  and  great  in  a  manner  equally  sudden 
and  unaccountable;  and  that  they  enlarged 
their  possessions,  built  stately  palaces,  and  dis- 
played a  degree  of  magnificence  and  grandeur 
hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal  republic.  The 
unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  revealed  the  mys- 
tery. A  considerable  party  had  grown  wealthy 
by  betraying  the  secrets, exposing  the  weakness, 


1  Plat,  in  Phocion. 

2  8e«  abov*,  c.  jivi.  p.  197. 

3  Plat,  in  Phocion. 

4  iEMhio.  d«  Falsa  Legatiom,  el  Demott.  in  Midiam. 


and  fostering  the  iU-iimed  •eenrity  of  their 
country.'  Their  influence  at  home  had  raconi- 
mended  them  to  Philip,  and  the  wages  of  their 
iniquity  had  increased  that  infloenca^  It  would 
not  probably  have  been  difiicult  to  prove  their 
treason,  Init  it  seemed  dangerous  to  punish  it  i 
and  the  Olynthians  were  more  immediately 
concerned  to  repel  the  open  ravages  of  their 
territory.  In  this  emergancy  they  trusted  not 
to  their  domestic  forces  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse,^  but  sent  an  embassy 
to  Athens,  inveighing  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  Philip,  who  had  first  courted,  then  de- 
ceived, and  at  last  invaded  and  attacked  them ; 
and  craving  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  the  alliance  formerly  concluded 
between  the  two  republics,  to  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  a  tyrant  equally  daring  and  perfidious. 

Had  the  people  of  Athens  lieartily  undertaken 
the  cause  of  Olynthus,  Philip  would  have  been 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  he 
had  eluded  With  so  much  address  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Thebes  was  employed  and 
exhausted  in  the  Phodan  war;  the  grandeur  of 
Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles 
had  de^n^rated;  the  inferior  states  extended 
not  their  views  of  policy  beyond  their  respective 
districts.  But  the  Athenians,  recently  success- 
ful in  EuboBa,  and  reinforced  by  the  strength 
and  resentment  of  such  a  republic  as  Olynthus, 
might  have  still  rendered  themselves  formida- 
ble to  the'  public  enemy,  especially  as  at  this 
juncture  the  rebellious  humours  of  the  Thessa- 
lians  broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capriciously 
to  oppose,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had 
ofien  helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Mace- 
don.  But  to  compensatl9  these  unpromising 
circumstances,  Philip  possessed' strenuous  abet- 
ton  of  his  power  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
and  Olynthus ;  and  his  garrisons  actually  com- 
manded the  principal  posts  in  Thessaly.  Above 
all,  the  indolence  and  vices  of  his  enemies  were 
most  favourable  to  his  cause.  The  late  success 
in  Eubcea,  which  should  have  animated  a  brave 
and  generous  people  to  new  exertions  and  dan- 
gers, only  replunged  the  Athenians  into  a  sloth* 
ful  security.  While  they  enjoyed  their  thea- 
trical entertainments,  their  shows  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  city  life^  they 
were  little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
that  might  disturb  the  tranquil  course  of  their 
pleasures.  In  this  disposition  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  perfidious  orators,  who 
strongly  exhorted  them  to  beware  of  involving 
themselves  it  the  dangor  of  Olynthus,  or  of 
provoking  the  resentment  of  a  prince  whose 
power  they  were  unable  to  resist.  The  orator 
Demades  particularly  distinguished  his  zeal  in 
the  Macedonian  interest;  advising  an  ahsolnte 
and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  ambassadors. 

Demostlienes  at  length  arose,  and  as  the  de- 
sign of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already 
explained,  enteied  immediately  on  the  question 
uiTder  deliberation.      ^^On'   many*  occasions. 


5  Demofltliao.  Olynih.  pawim. 

fl  n«mosthen.  de  Falrn  L^falioM. 

7  I  mean  not  a  translatioo  or  DamoitheBes.  .Tha  inaen- 
iM  hit  HDcechn  entire  would  deetroy  the  hamble  unilbrmiCT 
or  this  historical  work,  witli  the  deeiga  of  which  it  would 
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AtheniaDfl!  have  the  gods  declared  their  fayour 
to  this  state,  but  never  more  manifestly  than  in 
the  present  juncture.  That  enemies  should  be 
raised  to  PhiUp>  on  the  confines  of  his  territory, 
enemies  not  contemptible  in  power,  and,  which 
is  more  important,  so  determined  on  the  war, 
that  they  regard  every  accommodation  with 
Macedon,  first  as  insi^ous,  next  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
less  than  the  boontifiil  interposition  of  Heaven. 
With  every  thing  else  on  our  side,  let  us  not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves;  let  us  not  be  reproached 
with  the  unspeakable  infamy  of  throwing  away, 
not  only  those  cities  and  territories  which  we 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  but  those  opca- 
sions  and  alliances  offered  us  by  fbrtune  and 
the  gods.  To  insist  on  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. He  has  become  great  through  your  supine 
neglect,  and  the  perfidy  of  traitors,  whom  it 
becomes  you  to  punish.  Such  topics  are  not 
honourable  for  you :  I  wave  them  as  superfluous, 
having  matter  more  material  to  urse.  To  call 
the  king  of  Macedon  perjured  and  perfidious, 
without  proving  my  assertions,  would  be  the 
language  of  insult  and  reproach.  But  his  own 
actions,  and  not  my  resentment,  shall  name 
him ;  and  of  these  I  think  it  necessary  to  speak, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  that  he  may  appear, 
what  he  really  is,  a  wicked  man ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  weak  minds  who  are  intimidated  by 
his  power  and  resources,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them  are  now  all 
exhausted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.  As  to 
myself,  Athenians !  I  should  not  only  fear  but 
admire  Philip,  had  he  attained  his  present 
height  of  grandeur  by  honourable  and  equitable 
means.  But  afler  Uie  most  serious  examina- 
tion I  find,  that  at  first  he  seduced  our  simpli- 
city by  the  flattering  promise  of  Amphipolis; 
that  he  next  surprised  the  friendship  of  Olyiv- 
Ihus  by  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidsea;  that, 
lastly,  he  enslaved  the  Thessallans,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from  ty- 
rants. In  one  word,  with  what  community 
hath  he  treated  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
fraud  f  Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he  not 
shamelessly  betrayed?  Can  it  be  expected, 
then,  that  those  who  promoted  his  elevation, 
because  they  thought  him  their  friend,  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it,  when  they  find  him  a  friend 
to  his  own  interests  alone  ?  Impossible !  When 
confederacies  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
common  advantage  and  affection,  each  member 
shares  the  toils  with  alacrity;  all  persevere; 
such  confederacies  endure.  But  when  worth- 
lossness  and  lawless  ambition  have  raised  a  sin- 
gle man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  the 
unstable  edifice  of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no ! 
Athenians!  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting 
power  on  treacheiy,  firaud,  and  perjury.  These 
niay  succeed  for  awhile :  but  time  reveals  their 
Weakness.  For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship,  and  in 
structures  of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and 

be  incomwtent  to  tniueribe  what  the  orator  found  it  neow 
"H^y  to  lay,  rapeat,  and  enforce  w>  oft^n.  Beaidee,  Demoe- 
|h«n«t  it  one  of  the  few  Greek  writen  that  has  bssD  trane- 

i  '-  **  ^^  ^^  ^''  ^'^"*  *^y  <°  ^>*  Philological 
cnquiriei,  by  competent  persons:  Drs.  Loland  and  Francis, 
w  Rnriish ;  Mr.  TourreU  and  the  Abbe  Anger,  in  French ; 
ud  the  Abbe  Cesarolti,  in  Italian. 


lower  parts  should  be  firm  and  solid,  so  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  action  should  be  just 
and  true.  But  such  qualities  belong  not  to  the 
actions  of  Philip.^ 

^I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, you  ought  to  assist  Olynthus  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  despatch 
an  embassy  to  the  Thessalians,  to  inflame  their 
hostility.  But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  your 
ardour  evaporate  not  in  resolutions  and  decrees. 
Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions;  prepare  to 
take  the  field ;  show  yourselves  in  earnest,  and 
yon  will  soon  discover  not  only  the  hollow 
faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the  internal  and 
concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon  itself.  That 
kingdom  has  emerged  from  obscurity  amidst 
the  contests  of  neighbouring  states,  during 
which,  the  smallest  weight,  put  into  either  scale, 
is  sufiicient  to  incline  the  balance.  But,  in  itself, 
Macedon  is  inconsiderable  imd  weak,  and  itn 
real  weakness  is  increased  by  the  splendid  but 
ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip.  For  the  king 
and  his  subjects  are  actuated  by  very  different 
sentiments.  Domineered  by  ambition,  he  dis- 
regards ease  and  safety;  but  his  subjects,  who 
individually  have  little  share  in  the  glory  of  his 
conquests,  are  indignant,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
one  man,  they  shoiUd  be  harassed  by  continual 
warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those  occupations 
and  pursuits,  which  afford  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  private  life.  On  the  great  body  of 
his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can  have  no  reli- 
ance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  va^ 
lour  and  discipline,  can  he  depend  more  on  his 
mercenaries.  For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of 
imdoubted  veracity,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Macedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  even 
those  whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate,  but 
deceitful  names  of  companions,  and  fellow 
soldiers,  can  merit  his  esteem,  without  incurring 
his  hatred  and  persecution.  Such  is  the  intoler- 
able jealousy,  such  the  malignant  envy,  which 
crowns  the  other  odious  vices  of  this  monster, 
who,  defjdng  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  de- 
cency, drives  from  his  presence  all  who  shud- 
der, all  who  are  disgusted,  at  the  most  unna- 
tural enormities;  and  whose  court  is  continually 
crowded  by  buffoons,  parasites,  obscene  poets 
and  drunkards;  wretches  who,  when  drunk, 
will  dance,-  but  such  dances^  as  modes^  dare 
not  name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  these  matters 
may  to  some  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worthless^ 


8  The  hnportant,  though  trite  prorerb,  that  in  public,  ae 
well  as  in  private  transactions,  "honesty  is  the  best  policy/* 
was  nerer  expressed,  perhaps  with  such  dignity,  as  in  the 
following  woros  of  Demosthenes:  ot«iv  /mv  yf  vsr'  it/veiMf 

faff  «fll(  fciiriiv  iSiXounv  oi  aivS^otsret*  or»y   it  tx  a'Xio- 

/H(«(Oif  wrmtTftttf  uir»9rm  aviXMirio'i  xitt  StmXvnw,  ev  yttf 
lon-i,  w  «v^fi(  A^nrMiOi,  uStnavvra  Kst  iirie^xovvrM  »«t 
^tutofttfiv,  ivvmfi^r  eiC«i«r  nrnTmrBmi'  »KK»  r«  reiMwrtt 
f<(  /Mr  «9rit{,  ««<  ef«»%vv  XfOvov,  »?rixii*  K«»t  e'^ol^a  yt 
i|v$i|aiv  IJT*  rent  tKirnrtf,  »v  rvxV  rm  Xf«vM  ^t  ^mf»TtUf 
xMi   Tifi    i«uT«   %»Taif(n,  mnrif   yUf  ei»i«ff,  •'/>*<•<,  ««< 

T«5    VTtBlTtlf    alA.I|9lK    «««    J«««»«C    •**»*    ••^OaT|«t«»   TOUT* 

ii  ev»  ivi  wvr  •*  T«»«  irt9-e»yM*9*S  ••Xi«-jr»*  Demos- 
then.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth.  il.  p.  Tth,  in  the  common  bat 
incorrect  edition  of  Wolfius. 

9  The  ».<ifimxtTft9f'  Dem'oeth.  p.  8.  Vid.  BchoL  ad 
Aristoph.  in  Nubib.  From  the  description  above  given  of 
Athenian  manneni,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes's  delicacy 
was  merely  comirfunantiu. 
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ness  of  Philip,  tad^  announce  the  infelicity 
wliich  aw&itfl  him.  The  dangerous  defects  of 
his  character  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  prosperity  ;> 
but  when  misfortune  happens,  his  native  de- 
formity will  appear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that,  as  in  the  bodily  frame,  men,  during  the 
season  of  health,  are  msensible  of  what  is  weak 
and  disordered  in  their  constitutions,  which  im* 
perfections  are  immediately  felt  on  the  first 
approach  of  'sickness ;  so  the  glory  of  foreign 
conquest  conceab  the  vices  and  defects  of  re- 
pu'blics  and  monarchies ;  but  let  calamity  hap- 
pen, let  the  war  be  carried  to  their  frontiers, 
and  those  hitherto  latent  evils  immediately  be- 
come manifest. 

M  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians ! 
who  thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy, 
because  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune^  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather 
Fortune  alone  domineers  in  human  affairs.  Tet 
could  you  be  persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest 
part  of  your  duty,  I  would  greatly  prefer  your 
fortune  to  Philip's ;  for  you,  surely,  have  better 
reason  to  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 
But  we  remain,  I  think,  inactive,  hesitating, 
delaying,  and  deliberating,  while  our  enemy 
takes  the  field,  braving  seasons  and  dangers, 
and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage. 
And  if  me  indolent  and  careless  are  abandmied 
by  their  best  friends,  can  we  expect  that  the 
gods,  however  favourable,  should  assist  us,  if 
we  will  not  help  ourselves  ?'' 

The  people  of  Athens,,  animated  to  their  duty, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Demosthenes,  and  seduced, 
on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  Philip,^  and 
their  own  deceitfUl  passions,  imprudently  steered 
a  middle  course,  which,  in  public  affairtf,  is 
often  the  most  dangerous.  Convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  Olynthus  was  the  best  safeguard 
of  Attica,  yet  unwilling  to  tear  themselves  from 
their  beloved  pleasures,  they  determined  to  send 
Chares,  with  a  fleet  and  two  thousand  merce- 
naries, to  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  .  This 
commander,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude, 
but  the  disgrace  of  his  country  and  of  his  pro- 
fession,^ showed  no  solicitude  to  protect  the  de- 
pendencies of  Olynthus,  which  successively  sub- 
mitted to  the  Macedonian  anAs.  To  gratify 
the  rapacity  of 'his  troops,  he  made  a  descent  on 
the  fertile  coast  of  Fallen^,  where,  falling  in 
with  eight  hundred  men  commanded  by  Au- 
deus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip,  he  obtained 
over  those  contemptible  cowards  an  easy  and 
ludicrous  victory,  which  served  only  to  amuse 
the  comic  poets  of  the  times.  Having  gained 
this  advantage.  Chares  became  unwilling  to 
try  his  fortune  in  any  severer  conflict;  and  dis- 
daining, as  he  affected,  to  follow  the  motions 
of  Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boastful,  and  voluptuous 
Aud8Bus;<>not,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  but  with  the  sum  of  sixty  talents. 


1  SeeandfB  res  mird  sunt  Titiii  ohtentui.    Ballast. 

9  From  what  is  said  below^  it  appears  that,  by  Fortnne, 
Demosthenes  here  means  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 
aitd  by  cood  fortune,  the  Favour  of  Heaven. 

3  Phuochorus  in  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Ammonium. 

4  Timotheus  said  of  hira,  "that  hn  was  filter  to  carry  the 
bansj^e,  than  to  command  an  army."    Phit.  in  Apnphth. 

5  Amon«  his  contemporaries,  ho  wss  nickliamcd  otxtx- 
rfvmv,  tbo  cock.    AtbenaDua  I.  xii.  p.  534. 


[Chaf. 

which  he  had  extorted  from  the  PhociaDB,  wh» 
wf re  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens.* 

The  thoughtless  multitude,  who  judged  of 
the  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expensive  pomp 
with  which  he. entertained  them  at  his  return, 
talked  extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and 
chastising  the  insolence  of  PhUip,^  when  a  se- 
cond embassy  arrived  from  Olynthus.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  place  had  been  shut  up  within 
their  walls;  they  had  lost  Stagy ra,  Micibema, 
Toron^,  cities  of  considerable  strength,  besides 
many  inferior  towns,  which,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Philip,  were  forward  to  receive  his 
bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates  ;8  and  this  shame- 
ful venality,  in  places  well  provided  for  defence, 
made  the  king  of  Macedon  observe  to  his  gene- 
rals, that  he  would  thenceforth  consider  no  f(^- 
tress  as  impregnable,  which  could  admit  a  mule 
laden  with  money.'  Dejected  by  continual 
losses,  the  Olynthians  turned  their  thou^its  to 
negotiation,  that  they  might  at  least  amuse  the 
invader  till  the  arriv^  of  Uie  Athenian  succours. 
Philip  penetrated  their  design,  and  dexterously 
turned  their  arts  against  them ;  affecting  to  lend 
an  ear  to  their  proposals,  but  mean  while  con- 
tinuing his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within 
forty  stadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of 
two  things  one  was  necessary,  either  they  must 
leave  Olynthus,  or  fu  Macedon. '^  This  expli- 
cit declaration  from  an  enemy,  who  oflen  flat- 
tered to  destroy,  but  who  might  always  be  be- 
lieved when  he  threatened,  convinced  the  Oljm- 
thians  of  what  they  had  long  suspected,  that 
their  utter  ruin  was  at  hand.  They  endea- 
voured to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  a  vigour- 
ous  sally,  in  which  their  cavalry,  commanded 
by  ApoUonides,  particularly  signalised  their  va- 
lour.^* But  they  were  repulsed  by  superior 
numbers,  and  obHged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  ambaasadon 
sailed  for  Athens ;  and  having  arrived  there, 
foimd,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  multi- 
tude still  enjoying  the  imaginary  triumph  of 
Chares.  This  commander,  who  chiefly  owed 
his  credit  to  the  ascendant  of  superficial  qualities 
over  the  undisceming  foOy  of  liie  people,  was  a 
warm  and  active  partisan  of  democracy,  and 
as  such  viewed,  even  by  Demosthenes,  with  too 
partial  eyes.  The  orator,  besides,  well  knew 
that  the  irregular,  useless,  or  destructive  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenian  arms,  ought  not  always 
to  be  charged  on  the  misconduct  of  the  general. 
The  troops  were  always  ill  paid ;  sometimes 
not  paid  at  all ;  and  therefore  disobedient  and 
mutinous.  Instead  of  submitting  to  control, 
they  often  controlled  their  leaders ;  their  reso- 
lutions were  prompt  and  ungovernable ;  when 
they  could  not  persuade,  they  threatened ;  and 
compelled  even  prudent  commanders  to  mea- 
sures wild,  ruinous,  and  dishonourable. 

Demosthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook 
to  second  the  demands  of  Olyn&us,  waved  all 


6  AtbesBos  1.  xii.  p.  534. 

7  Demosthen.  Olynth.  ii. 

8  Diodoms,  I.  xvi.  p.  450. 

0  PluUrch.  abi  supra.  Diodoras,  p.  451, relatss  tbo  ml- 
ter  somewhat  difTerently.  But  he.  acknowledge*  that  tbe 
king  of  Macedon  boasted  that  he  had  augmentod  hia  domi- 
nions more  bv  gold  than  by  arms.    Diodonis,  p.  4S0. 

10  Dcmosthon.  Philipp. 

n  Id.  Ibid. 
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Bceitpation  agunflt  particular  peraons.    After, 
endeavouring  to  repren  the  vun  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
sapposed  advantages  of  Chares,  and  the  venal 
breath  of  corrupt  orators,  he  describes  the  real 
danger  of  theb  allies,  which  he  persuades  them 
to  regard  as  their  own.     The  crisis  was  now 
arrived ;  and  if  they  neglected  the  present  op- 
IK»rtunity  of  fulfillmg  their  engagements  to 
Olynthus,  they  must  soon  be  obliged  to  meet 
Philip    in   Attica.    He  reminds  Uiem  ef  the 
▼ariout  occasions,  which  they  had  already  lost,^ 
of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this  hostile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  sufficiently 
reproachful.   ^  But  some  perhaps  will  say,  it  is 
the  business  of  a  public  speaker  to  advise,  not  to 
upbraid.     We  wish  to  assist  the  Olynthians, 
and  we  will  assist  them ;  but  inform  us  how 
our  Bid  may  be  rendered  most  effectual.    Ap- 
point magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  inspection 
of  your  laws ;  not  to  enact  new  laws ;  they  are 
already  toojiumerous ;  but  to  repeal  those  whose 
ill  effects  you  daily  experience ;  I  mean  the  laws 
respecting  the  theatrical  funds  (thus  openly  I 
declare  it,)  and  some  about  the  soldiery.    By 
the  first,  the  soldier's  pay  is  consumed,  as  thea- 
trical expenses,  by  the  useless  and  inactive ;  the 
second  screen  from  justice  the  coward  who  de- 
clines the  service,  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Till  these  laws  bo  repealed,  expect  not  that  any 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his 
honest  zeal  must  be  repaid  With  destruction." 
After  insisting  still  ^ther  on  this  delicate  and 
dangwous  subject,  Demosthenes  probably  ob- 
served displeasure  and  resentment  in  the  coun- 
tenancesDf  his  hearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom 
was)  artfully  turning  the  discourse :  ^  I  speak 
thus,  not  with  a  view  to  give  offence,  for  J  am 
not  so  mad  as  wantonly  to  offend ;  but  because 
I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  public  speaker  to  prefer 
your  interest  to  your  pleasure.   Such  were  the 
maxims  and  conduct  (you  yourselves  know  it) 
of  those  ancient  and  illustrious  orators  whom 
all  unite  to  praise,  but  none  venture  to  imitate; 
of  the  virtuous  Aristides,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles, 
and  of  him  whose  name>^  I  bear.    But  since 
ministers  have  appeared  who  dare  not  address 
the  assembly,  till  they  have  first  eonnUted  you 
about  the  eountelt  which  they  ought  to  give, 
who  ask,  as  it  were.  What  shall  I  propose? 
What  shall  I  advise  f  In  what,  Athenians !  can 
I  do  you  pleasure  ?  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery 
has  concealed  a  deadly  poison ;  our  strength  is 
enervated,  our  glory  tarnished,  the  public  beg- 
gared   and    disgraced,  while   those    smooth- 
tongued declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and 
splendour.* 2  Consider,  Athenians !  how  briefly 


11  Demoitbenei,  who  acted  «oeh  a  distingaishdd  part  in 
the  Pe1o|)ODae«ian  war.    See  above,  c.  xvii.  p.  203.  et  iwq. 

13  It  M  worthy  of  obaervatioa  that,  in  this  aiacourae 
thronghout,  Demoetbenee  insista  thai  the  people  at  large  en- 
joyed iDQch  leaa  authority  in  his  timo  than  to  the  dayi  of 
Aristidei,  Ace.  All  depends,  he  aaeorta,  on  the  popular  ora- 
tors and  magialratea,  "oja-exiTivo^ive*.**  Yet  it  ii  well 
known  that,  rince  the  a^  of  Arialidee,  the  government  had 
become  more  demoqraticaL  Democtheoea  himaelf  aUowa 
tbti:  the  oratore,  he  lays,  dare  sot  addren  the  people  now 
with  that  freedom  which  they  used  formerly. — This  appa- 
rent eontrcdietion  ahows  the  nature  and  tendency  of  tnat 
■pttciea  of  popular  goTeroment  which  theOreeks  call  oehlo- 


the  conduct  of  your  ancestors  may  be  contrasted 
with  your  own;  for  if  you  would  pursue  the 
road  to  glory  and  happiness,  you  need  not  foreign 
instructors :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  from  whom  you  are  descend- 
ed. The  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom  the 
orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with  that 
indulgence  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  held, 
with  general  consent,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
for  sixty-five  years  ;*>  deposited  above  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  citadel ;  kept  the  king  of 
Macedon  in  that  subjection  which  a  Barbarian 
owes  to  Greece ;  erected  many  and  illustrious 
trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own  valour 
had  achieved  by  land  and  sea ;  in  a  word,  are 
the  only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  actions 
transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable. The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised, 
the  temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications 
which  they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be 
excelled  in  magnificence ;  but,  in  private  life,  so 
exemplary  was  their  moderation,  and  so  scru- 
pulous their  adherence  to  tho  frugal  maxims  of 
antiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the 
houses  of  Aristides  or  Miltiades,  he  will  find 
them  undistinguished  above  the  contiguous 
buildings  by  superior  elegance  or  grandeur. 
The  ambition  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  was 
to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to  enrich  themselves  ;*^ 
and  this  just  moderation,  accompanied  by  piety 
and  patriotism,  raised  their  country  (and  no 
wonder !)  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Atl^ns  under  those  sincere  and 
honest  men.  Is  it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
under  the  indulgence  of  our  present  ministers? 
I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge. 
Bnt  you  behold  ip  what  solitude  we  are  left. 
The  LacedfBinonians  lost ;  the  Thebans  harassed 
by  war;  no  other' republic  worthy  of  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty.  Yet,  at  this  period,  when 
we  might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  pos- 
sessions, bnt  have  become  the  arbiters  and  um- 
pires of  all  around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of 
whole  provinces ;  we  have  expended  fifteen 
hundred  talents  fruitlessly;  we  have  lost,  in 
timeof  peaQe,the  alliancesand  advantages  which 
the  aims  of  our  ancestors  had  acquired ;  and  we 
have  raised  up  and  armed  a  most  formidable 
enemy  against  ourselves.  If  not,  let  the  man 
stand  forth  who  can  show  from  n^hat  other  cause 
Philip  has  derived  his  greatness.  But  the  miser- 
able condition  of  our  foreign  affairs,  is  perhaps 
compensated  by  the  happiness  of  our  domestic 
state,  and  the  splendid  improvements  of  our 
capital.  Roads  repaired,  wails  whitened, /oun- 
iairut  KidfoUus  /^^  And  the  ministers  who  have 
prociired  us  those  magnificent  advantages,  pass 
firom  poverty  and  meanness  to  opulence  and 
dignity ;  build  private  palaces  which  insult  the 

garcby.— The  populace  are  tbtf  slATes  of  their  demagogues, 
and  the  demagofiMS  of  the  populace.  Instead  of  liberty, 
there  is  an  interchange  of  servitude. 

13  Demosthenes*8  chronology  here  is  not  aecarate.  See 
above,  p.  SSO.  in  the  note. 

14  Privatus  illis  consus  erst  brevis. 

Commune  magnum..         Hor.'  ode  zv.  1.  il. 

15  XIiivAi  x«i  \tif»t,  Demosthenes  disdained  not  such  a 
gingla  of  words  when  it  presented  itself  naturally ;  but  as  it 
rarely  oecttra  in  his  works,  it  is  plain  that  he  never  sought 
forlL 
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edifices  of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as  their 
country  becomes  less,  and  gradually  rise  on  its 
ruins.  What  is  the  source  of  this  disorder  f  It 
Athenians !  that  formerly  the  people  did 


IS 


their  duty,  took  the  field  in  person,  and  thus 
kept  the  magistrates  in  awe." 

The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  honour.  Instead  of  taking 
the  field  in  person,  they  sent  to  Olynthus  a 
body  of  foreign  infantry,  amounting  to  four 
thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  un- 
der the  command  of  Charidemus.  This  un- 
worthy general,  who  was  the  slave  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  of  his  own  detestable  passions, 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops  by  ravaging 
the  Macedonian  province  of  Bo^tiaaa,  on  the 
confines  of  Chalcis.  At  length,  however,  he 
threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus;  and  the  be- 
sieged, encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  ha- 
zarded another  sally,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated and  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Athenian  mercenaries  were  rendered  every  day 
more  contemptible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more 
dangerous  by  their  licentiousness.  The  beastly 
Charidemus  had  neither  inclination  nor  ability 
to  restrain  their  irregularities.  According  to 
his  custom,  he  drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  scan- 
dalous excess :  his  brutality  insulted  the  women 
of  Olynthus ;  and  such  was  his  impudent  and 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  demanded  of  the 
senate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended  services, 
a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive  in 
the  city.i 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Olynthians  a 
third  time  applied  to  Athens.  On  the  present 
occasion,  iSschines,  who  afterwards  became 
such  an  active  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest, particularly  distinguished  his  zeal  and 
his  patriotism.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  still  on  record.  He  ex- 
horts and  conjures  his  countrymen  to  send  to 
Olynthus  an  army  of  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  diversion,  by  invading  the  Ma- 
cedonian coast;  Unless  both  be  done,  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  Philip  would  render 
either  ineffectual.  ^  Have  you  ever  considered 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  prince  ?  He  began  by 
taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potidsa,  and 
Methon^ ;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  Thessaly,  and  became  master  of  Phene, 
Pegasse,  and  Magnesia.  Then,  turning  towards 
Thrace,  he  overran  provinces,  conquered  and 
divided  kingdoms,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
trophies  of  fallen  crowns  and  broken  sceptres. 
I  speak  not  of  his  expedition  against  the  Pibo- 
nians  and  Ulyrians,  into  Epirus, — and  where 
has  not  ambition  conducted  his  axms.^  But 
why  this  long  enumeration? — ^To  prove  the 
important  opportunities  which  your  negligence 
has  lost,  and  the  unextingnishable  ardour  of  an 
adversary,  whose  successive  conquests  contin- 
ually bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For  is 
there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  whose  blindness 
perceives  not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Olyn- 
thians are  the  forerunners  of  our  own  ?  The 
present  conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud 
voice,  at  length  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy, 
and  to  profit  by  this  last  testimony  of  the  boun- 


1  Thoopomp.  apud  Athen.  1.  x:  p.  436. 


tiful  protection  of  the^gods.   Another  is  not  to 
be  explBcted,  after  the  many  which  yoa  have 
despised  and  forgotten:  I  mjforgoUen;  ibr  fa- 
vourable conjuncture^,  like  riches,  and  other 
gifts  of  heaven,  are  remembered  with  gratitode, 
only  by  those  who  have  understanding  to  pre- 
serve and  to  enjoy  them.    The  spendthrift  dis- 
sipates his  thankfulness  with  his  wealth  ;3  and 
the   same  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both 
miserable  and  ungrateful."    After  these  bold 
expostulations^  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encoa- 
rages  them  to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  observing:, 
that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  place,  if  he  had  expected  such  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt ;  when  the  Thes- 
salians  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  when  the 
Thracians  and  Ulyrians  longed  to  recover  thei. 
freedom.    Thus  the  power  of  Philip,  lately  re- 
presented as  so  formidable,  is  by  no  means  real 
and  solid ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  over- 
whelm him ;  and  the  passion  of  hopjs,  as  well 
as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on  the 
article  of  supplies ;  but  wiUi  such  caution  as 
shows  that  his  former  more  explicit  observations 
had  been  heard  impatiently.    *^A8  to  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  (for  without  money 
nothing  can  be  done,)  you  possess,  Athenians ! 
a  military  fund  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
people.     But  you  have    unfortunately  with- 
drawn it  from  its  original  destination,  to  which 
were  it  restored,  there  could  not  be  any  neces- 
sity for  extraordinary  contributions.    What! 
do  you  purpose  in  form,'  that  the  theatrical 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diery ?    No,  surely.    But  I  affirm,  that  soldiers 
must  be  raised ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  that  in  every  well- 
regulated  community,  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
public,  ought,  to  serve  the  public.    To  profit  of 
the  present    conjuncture,  we  must  act  with 
vigour  and  celerity,  we  must-  despatch  ambassa- 
dor8,to  animate  the  neighbouring  states  against 
Philip ;  we  must  take  the  field  in  person.    If 
war  raged  on  the  frontiers  of  this  country,  with 
what  rapidity  would  the  Macedonians  march 
hither  f    Why  will  you  throw  away  a  similar 
opportunity  ?    Know,  that  but  one  alternative 
remains,  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedon,  or  to 
receive  it  in  Attica.    If  Olynthus  resists,  we 
may  ravage  the  territories  of  Philip;  should 
that  republic  be  destroyed,  who  will  hinder  him 
from  coming  hither  f    The  Thebans!   to  say 
nothing  too  severe,  they  Would  rather  reinforce 
his  arms.    The  Phodans  !  they  who,  without 
our  assistance,  cannot  defend  themselves.    O ! 
but  he  dares  not  come !    It  is  madness  to  think 
that  the  designs  of  which  he  already  boasts  with 
such  bold  imprudence,  he  will  not  venture  to 
execute,  when  nothing  opposes  his  success.*    I 

. .  --  ■■  ii-'i  .-i 

9  The  obaerration  it  uncomraoo,  bat  joit :  •xxa  tt/un, 

»v  fiiv  ymf  ore*  mt  t<$  x«6v  »«<  vMTify  fkiymKnv.txf*  f^ 
f  VXI  Ttiv  X»f ,  or  ^*  «v»X«T«(  Xadif,  Tvv«vaiA.wo-i  %mi  to 
/ui/uvi|<r€«i  Ti|  rrtxn  tuv  x«(;ir.  DeOMMlh.  Olyntli.  iii. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  S.  ek  edit.  Wolf. 

3  Such  a  proposal,  the  Athenianx  had  absurdly  declared 
panishahle  by  death. 

4  With  all  hia  policy,  Philip  aeema  to  have  had  the  ra- 
nity  of  a  Greek.  The  vigour  of  the  wnpsuX  is  net  to  be 
traialated:  "Av  it  iKiirs  4<Xt4riros  X«bi|,  rif  aivrov  it* 
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think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  difference 
between  attacking  Philip  at  home,  and  watting 
for  him  here.  Were  yon  obliged,  only  for  one 
month,  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  and  to 
subsist  an  army  in  the  country,  your  husband- 
men would  sustain  more  loss  than  has  been  in- 
curred by  all  the  i^rmer  exigences  of  the  war. 
This  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept 
at  a  distance ;  but  at  the  approach  and  entrance 
of  an  invader,  what  devastation  must  be  pro- 
duced I  Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace, 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  losses,  to  men  capable 
of  reflection.'^ 

^1  The  arguments  of  Demosthenes 

-™?*        prevailed;    an  embassy  was  sent 

A^'r  aA«    "**°  Peloponnesus,  to  inflame  the 

A.  K..  J4».  hog^ty  Qf  th^t  country  against 

Philip;  and  it  was  determined  to  assist  the 
Olynthians  with  an  army  of  Athenian  citizens. 
But  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  Olynthus  was  no  more.    The  cavalry 
belonging  to  that  place  had  acted  with  great 
spirit  against  the  besiegers.  As  the  works  were 
too  extensive  to  be  completely  invested,  the 
Olynthian  horsemen  made  frequent  incursions* 
into  the  surrounding  territory,  where  they  not 
only  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and 
forage,   but   beat  up  the    quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  posts,  and  intercepted  the  con- 
voys of  the  enemy.    These  advantages  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.    In  the 
various  skirmishes,  as  well  as  in  the  two  gene- 
ral engagements  which  had  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  Philip  perceived 
that  Apollonides,  who  commanded  the  enemy's 
horse,  displayed  such  valour  and  abilities  as 
might  long  retard,  perhaps  altogether  defeat, 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.    His  secret 
emissaries  were  therefore  set  to  work ;  perfi- 
dious clamours  were  sown  among  the  populace 
of  Olynthus ;  Apollonides  was  publicly  accus- 
ed ;  and,  by  the  malignant  practices  of  traitors, 
condemned  to  banishment  on  a  suspicion  of 
treason.^    The  command  of  the  cavalry 'was 
bestowed  on  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  sold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they  advanced  against  a  Macedonian 
post ;  carried  it  at  the  first  onset ;  pursued  the 
flying  garrison ;  and  betrayed,  their  own  troops 
into  an  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy.    Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  the  Olynthians  surren- 
dered their  arms ;  and  this  fatal  disaster  en- 
couraging the  Macedonian  partisans  within  the 
Walls,  soon  opened  the  gates  of  Olynthus.' 
The  conqueror  entered  in  triumph,  plundered 
and  demolished  the  city,  and  dragged  the  inha- 
bitants  into   servitude.8     Lasthenes,  Euthy- 
cratesyand  their  associates,  shared  the  same. 


•vim,  II  »  vvv  Mvoisv  e^X'O'XMvwv,  of»mf  i»A.«A.ii,  r«vrs 

■>Xa».iiyr«wT9(  J'urittfiic  ftn  iTfm^tt.    I  have  used  a  little 
ireedom  with  the  **  evxf  /3evA.i|riT«i/* 

5  Diodoruf,  I.  xvi.  53. 

6  Demoatfa.  do  Falia  Legatione. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Four  nafloni  cetupiied  to  .prodooe  the  levere  treat- 
Beat  of  the  OiynthiaM :  1.  Philip  had  lort  a  great  many 
men  io  the  liege '  jroA\ev(  T«r  rr^artMTMr  it  rciif  t»«%o- 


or  even  a  worse  fate.  Philip  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  the 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  butchered  them  al- 
most before  his  eyes.  It  is  certain,  that  though 
his  mean  and  bUnd  ambition  oflen  employed 
treachery,  his  justice  or  his  pride  always  de- 
tested the  traitor.' 

The  conquest  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  pos- 
session of  the  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  north- 
em  coast  of  iEgean  sea ;  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that 
side  round  and  complete.  His  kingdom  was 
now  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian 
possessions  of  Kersobleptes,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually 
comprdiending  the  strtiits  of  Thermopyls, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  different  di- 
vision of  Greece.  Besides  the  general  motives 
of  interest,  which  prompted  him  to  extend  bis 
dominions,  he  discerned  the  peculiar  importance 
of  acquiring  the  Thermopyls  and  the  Helles- 
pont, since  the  former  was  emphatically  sWled 
the  Gates  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  formed  the 
only  communication  between  that  country  and 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Greece,  ex- 
ceeding in  population  the  proportion  of  its  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  annually  drew  supplies  of 
com  from  those  northem  regions.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  particular,  had  settlements  even  in 
the  remote  peninsula  pf  Crim  Tartary,  an- 
ciently called  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  by 
means  of  which  they  purchased  and  imported 
the  superfluous  productions  of  that  remote 
climate. '0  Their  ships  could  only  sail  thither 
by  the  Hellespout ;  and  should  that  important 
strait  be  reduced  under  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  they  must  be  totally  excluded  from 
a  useful,  and  even  necessary,  branch  of  com- 
merce. 
Olvmn  Philip    perceived    these    conse- 

^.  s*  quences.  It  was  the  general  in- 
^7  |n,  l.f.  terestof  all  the  Grecian  republics 
A.  \u.  iJ40.  ^  ^^^  Kersobleptes  and  the  Pho- 

cians,  which  was,  in  other  words,  to  defend 
the  Hellespont  and  Thermopylie.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Macedonian  was  diametrically 
opposite ;  nor  could  he  expect  tb  .accomplish 
the  great  objects  of  his  reign,  unless  he 
first  rendered  himself  master  of  tbbsd  impor- 
tant posts.  This  delicate  situation  furnished 
a  proper  exercise  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip. 
After  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrat- 
ed a  public  festival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dium ;  to  which,  as  at 
the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games,  all  the 
republics  were  promiscuously  invited,  whether 
friends  or  enemies.^*  It  appears  that  several 
Athenians  assisted  at  these  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, which  lasted  nine  days,  in  honour 
of  the  Muses,  and  which  wanted  no  object  of 

ftax*»*f  «x-ie«xiv.  Diodor.  p.  4S0.  S.  The  OlrDthivia 
bad  received  his  natural  brotbera^  Aridaaua  and  Meiielana| 
accuied  of  treaion.  Justin,  I.  viii.  c.  iii.  3.  Philip  wantea 
money  to  carry  on  hie  intriguea  in  other  eitiei ;  TtmfTmT»f 
art  avTifv  (tciL  OXuvSov)  »si  rev;  ivomevvTiif  i^«ir«f»*'«« 

jrtxxvv  ii(  ror  sraxi/<of>  fw3re^«ri.  4.  Diodoru*  immedi- 
ately after  adds  the  fourth  reaaoD|  "  That  be  might  deter 
the  neighbouring  ciliei  from  opposing  hia  moasnrei.**  Dio- 
dor. p.  450. 

9  Demoelh.  Olynth.  iii.  sect  3l  . 

10  Demosthen.  in  Leptin. 

11  Demoetta.  de  Falia  Legatione,  and    ioder.  p.  451. 
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eleguioe  or  splendour,  that  either  art  could 
produce  or  wealth  could  purchase.  The  po- 
liteness and  condeseending  affability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  se- 
verity to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  distribution 
of  the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  city^  gained 
him  new  friends,  and  confirmed  the  attadiment 
of  his  old  partisans. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festi- 
vity, Philip  seems  not  to  have  forgotten,  one 
moment,  that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the 
cause  of  Phocis  and  Kersobleptes,  who  were 
both  th^ir  allies.  For  this  purpose,  while  he 
courted  individuals  with  peculiar  address,  he 
determined  to  make  the  public  feel  the  incon- 
venience of  the  war,  the  better  to  prepare  them 
for  the  insidious  proposal  of  a  separate  peace. 
The  bad  conduct  of  Chares  left  the  sea  open 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  silently  acquired 
a  considerable  naval  force.  Philip  began  to 
attack  the  Athenians  on  their  favourite  element. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  islands  of  Lem- 
noe  and  Imbros ;  surprised  and  took  a  squa- 
dron of  Athenian  vessels,  stationed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Eubosa ;  and,  encouraged  by 
these  advantages,  boldly  sailed  to  Attica,  made 
a  descent  on  the  shore  of  Marathon,  repelled 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  headed  by  Deotimus,  ra- 
vaged the  territory,  and  carried  off  the  Sala- 
manian  galley.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and  defeated  a  consider- 
able detachment  commanded  by  Charidemus. 
The  illustrious  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Sa- 
lamis were  effaced  by  the  insults  of  the  Mace- 
donians, whose  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph, 
adorned  with  hostile  spoils,  and  with  military 
and  naval  glory.^ 

The  activity  of  Philip  seconded  his  good  for- 
tune. His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  Eubcsa. 
Under  pretence  of  delivering  the  island  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molossns,  the 
Athenian  commander,  he  landed  such  a  body 
of  troops  there,  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athe- 
nians. Such  a  multiplication  of  calamities 
might  have  disgusted  that  people  with  the  war 
against  Philip,  whose  hostilitv,  directed  against 
them  alone*,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Kersobleptes ;  when  secret  but  zeal- 

1  Both  DeoMMtheoei  and  Diodonu  meotioo  an  aneedote 
whioh  doM  honour  to  Philip^  and  itili  more  to  Batyrat  the 
player.  After  dinner,  the  king,  according  to  his  eaatom, 
was  dittributing  hit  preeenta ;  amidst  the  general  festivity, 
Satvmi  alone  wore  a  sad  oountenanee.  The  king  address- 
ed him  kindly,  and  in  the  langange  of  the  times,  desired 
him  to  ask  a  boon.  Satyrus  said,  that .  saeh  presents  as 
others  received  (cups  of  gold,  &c.)  seemed  to  him  of  little 
value :  that  he  had  indowi  something  to  ask,  but  feared  a 
denial.  Philip  bavins  encouraged  him,  he  proceeded: 
"  Apollopbanes  of  Pydna  was  my  friend :  at  his  death,  nis 
two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  were 
sent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
calamities  of  servitude.  These  are  the  presents  I  request, 
sot  with  any  design  unworthy  of  their  fkther  or  myself,  but 
that  I  may  |ive  them  such  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to 
marry  happily.'*  Apollopbanes  had  been  an  active  oppo> 
nent,  and  eren  the  personal  enemy,  of  Philip ;  vet  this 
prince  granted  the  request  of  Batyms.  and  enabled  him 
liberally  to  provide  for  the  daughters  of  his  friend. 

S  In  the  chronology  of  these  events,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Leland.  Bee  his  lift  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  The  events 
themselves  are  related  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  com- 
monly entitled  the  First  Philippic,  but  which  the  Doctor, 
with  great  probability, considers  as  two  distinct  oration^ 
spoken  at  different  times. 


OU8  partisans  of  Macedon  arrived  at  Athens, 
as  ambassadors  from  Eubcea,  commissioned  to 
settle  amicably  all  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  They  observed,  that  Philip  'had  left 
the  island  absolutely  free  and  independent ;  and 
that,  though  constrained  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  lus  allies,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
making  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Euboan  ambassadors  were 
enforced  by  the  influence  of  two  Athenians, 
Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished as  a  player,  the  second  as  a  player 
ana  poet,  who  having  acquired  fortunes  in  Mar 
cedon,  returned  to  their  own  country,  to  for- 
ward the  measures  of  their  liberal  protector. 
They  affirmed  that  the  king  of  Macedon  ear- 
nestly wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
republic ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard 
to  men,  whose  talents  were  then  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  who  had  remitted  the  riches  amassed 
in  a  foreign  country,  to  purchase  lands  in  At- 
tica, and  to  supply  with  alacrity  the  exigences 
of  the  public  service. 

Demosthenes  saw  throu^  these  daric  and 
deep  artifices ;'  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  his  cotm- 
trymen.  On  a  future  occasion,  after  the  plot 
had  become  manifest,  he  upbraids  their  careless 
indifference  and  delusion  at  thii  important  cri- 
sis. **  Had  you  been  spectators-in  the  theatre, 
and  not  deliberating  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment,  you  could  not  have  heard  Neoptole- 
mus with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with  more 
resentment"* 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  assembly, 
when  iEschines  returned  from  his  Peloponne- 
sian  embassy.  He  had  assembled  the  great 
council  of  the  Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the 
dangerous  views  of  Philip,  which  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Greece ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
powerfal  opposition  of  Hieronymus,  and  other 
Macedonian  partisans^  had  engaged  that  people 
to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of  Athens,  and  to 
deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
In  relating  the  success  of  his  embassy,  he  in- 
veighed with  great  severity  against  those  mer- 
cenary traitors,  who  had  sold  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Greeks 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miser- 
able fate  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before 
their  eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnesus, 
he  had  beheld  a  sight  sufficient  to  melt  the  most 
obdurate  heart;  tliirty  young  Olynthi^ui)  of 
both  sexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Philip  to  some  of  the  imworthy  in- 
struments of  his  ambition.^ 

The  susceptible  and  ever-varying  temper  of 
the  multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  iEchines;  the  pacific  advices' of 
Neoptolemus  and  his  associates  were  forgotten ; 
war  and  revenge  again  echoed  through  the  as- 
sembly. At  the  requisition  of  £schines,  am- 
bassadors were  despatched  to  confirm  the  hostile 
resolutions  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the 
terror  of  the  neighbouring  republics.  The  Athe- 
nian'youth  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos  to  swear  irreconcilable  hatred  against 
■  '        "^"^^^"^^ 

3  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneso,  et  do  Pace. 

4  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneso. 
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Philip  and  the  Macedonians;  and  the  mget  aw- 
ful imprecations  were  denounced  against  the 
mercenary  traitors  who  co-operated  with  the 
public  enemy.  This  fermentation  might  at 
length  have  purified  into  strong  and  decisive 
measuree;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only  an 
ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  sufficient 
to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  con- 
summate politician  thought  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  to  paSs  unimprov- 
ed, he  often  derived  very  important  benefits 
from  seemingly  inconsiderable  oaoses. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  rob- 
bed, and  confined  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers, 
who  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  hberty  by*  a 
very  considerable  ransom.^    As  this  violence 
had  been  committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of 
truce  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  Phrynon  very  judiciously  supposed 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been 
ambitious  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  would  not  abet  tins  act  of  injustice 
and  impiety.    He  had  therefore  requested  his 
countrymen,  who  at  that  time  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
join  him  in  commission  with  Ctosiphon,  a  man 
of  experience  and  capacity,  who  had  been  al- 
ready named  to  that  embassy;  imagining  that  by 
appearing  in  a  public  character,  he  might  the 
more  easily  recover  the  ransom  and  other  mo- 
nies that  had  been'  unjustly  extorted  from  him. 
Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambassadors 
were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  un- 
common politeness  and  respeet ;  their  demands 
were  most  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  pre- 
vented ;  the  king  apologised  to  Phrynon  for  the 
ignorant  rusticity  of  his  soldiers,  which  had  led 
them  to  act  so  unwarrantebly ;  and  he  lament- 
ed both  to  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon,  the  neces- 
sity of  their  present  mission,  since  he  had  no- 
thing more  sincerely  at  heart  than  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  their  republic'    At  their  re- 
turn to  Athens,  the  representations  of  such  men 
could  not  be  without  weight;  nor  could  they 
fiul^being  extremely  favourable  to  the  king- of 
Ma!cedon. 

Another  incident  followed,  which  was  im- 
proved with  no  less  dexterity .8    At  the  taking 
and  sack  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles  and  Eucrates, 
two  Athenians  of  distinction,  had  been  seized 
and  carried  into  Macedon.    By  some  accident 
these  men  had  not  been  released  with  the  other 
prisoners.    Their  relations  were  anxious  for 
their  safety,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  a  proper  person  might  be  sent  to 
treat  of  their  ransom.    Aristodemus  was  em- 
ployed in  this  commission,  hut  was  more  atten- 
tive to  paying  his  court  than  performing  his 
duty ;  and,  at  his  retum  home  neglected  to  give 
an  account  of  his  negotiation.    Philip,  mean 
while,  whose  vigilance  never  slept,  and  Who 
well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agitation 
against  him  at  Athens,  released  the  prisoners 
withoat  ransom,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 


6  iElsehinet  de  Falsa  Legatioiie. 

7  U-  ibid.  8  Id.  ibid. 


highest  expressions  of  regard.  Moved  by  grati- 
tude, Stratocles  appeared  in  the  assembly,  bla- 
zoned forth  the  praises  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
and  loudly  complained  against  the  careless  in- 
difference of  Anstodemus,  who  had  neglected 
to  report  his  embassy .9 

The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  his 
part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example 
of  kindness,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given 
so  many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  genero- 
sity. He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  bene- 
volence of  Philip,  and  especially  on  his  pro- 
found respect  for  the  republic^  with  which,  he 
assured  them,  the  king  of  Macedon  was  earnest 
to  conclude  a'^ieace,  and  even  to  enter  into  an 
alUance,  on  the  most  honourable  and  advan- 
tegeous  terms.  He  probably  reminded  them 
of  the  misfortunes  which  had  attended  their 
arms  since  they  commenced  war  against  this 
prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  expended  with 
disgrace;  seventy-five  dependent  cities,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Chalcidic  region,  lost  irrecover- 
ably; Olynthus  destroyed;  Eubcea  revolted; 
Athens  dishonoured  and  exhausted ;  and  Mace- 
don more  powerful  and  more  respected  than  at 
any  former  period.  This  representation  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  war 
had  long  inclined  to  peace  the  more  mo4erato 
and  ju£cious  portion  of  the  assembly.  The 
artificial  generosity  of  Philip,  in  his  treatment 
of  Phrynon  and  Stratocles,  blazoned  by  the 
eloquence  of  Aristodemus,  fixed  the  wavering 
irresolution  of  the  multitude.  The  military 
preparations  were  suspended.  Even  Demos- 
thenes end  iGsehines  yielded  to  the  torrent;  and 
imaginbig  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  l[since  it  was  impossible  to  expect  suc- 
cess from  the  fluctuating  councils  of  their  coun- 
try,) supported  a  decree^o  of  Philocrates  for 
sending  a  herald  and  ambassadors  to  discover 
the  re^  intentions  of  Phihp,  and  to  hearken  to 
the  terms  of  accommodation  with  which  he  had 
so  long  amused  them. 

^he  ministers  appointed  to  this  commission 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  among  men 
of  opposite  principles,  who  might  mutuulv  be 
checks  on  each  other.  Phrynon,  Ctesiphon, 
Aristodemus,  and  Philocrates,  who  had  uni- 
formly testified  their  confidence  in  the  king  of 
Macedon,  were  opposed  by  iEschines  and  De- 
mosthenes, who  had  long  discovered  their  sus- 
picions of  that  prince.  To  the  embassy  were 
added  Nausiclesand  Dercyllns,  men  distinguish- 
ed by  the  public  offices  which  they  had  discharg- 
ed with  equal  patriotism  and  fid^ity ;  Jatrocles, 
the  chosen  friend  of  j£schines;  and  Cimon, 
illustrious  for  the  name  he  bore,  which  descend- 
ed to  him  from  the  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Athenian  commanders.  The  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  ten,  besides  Agalocreon  of 
Tenedos,  who  was  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  alliance  with  Athens. '^ 

Thus  fkr  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  in 
describing  the  evente  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambwsadors,  all  is  inconsistoncy 


9  i&chiDM  de  Fain  Legatione. 

10  The  decree  was  attacked  b^  one  Lidoiiv.  Demoe- 
thencs  defended  it;  and  both  Denjoatbenes  and  iEuhines, 
as  appears  from  tbo  text,  wore  on  the  embaaiy. 

11  Demoithen.  and  .d^hin.  de  Falsa  Legatione. 
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and  contradiction.  The  misondentandiog  that 
arose  between  iBschines  and  Demosthenes,  the 
former  of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter, 
furnish  os,  in  the  accusation  and  defence,  with 
the  fullest  and  most  diffuse,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  authentic,  materials,  that  present 
themselves  in  any  passage  of  Grecian  history. 
The  whole  train  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  as 
the  events  connected  with  it,  are  represented  in 
colours  the  most  discordant;  facts  are  asserted 
and  denied;  while  both  parties  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  the  assembly  before  which  they 
spoke,  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  even 
to  the  evidence  of  public  decrees  and  records ; 
circumstances  that  must  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, unless  we  consider  that  suborning  of  wit- 
nesses, perjury,  and  even  the  falsifying  of  laws 
and  records,  were  crimes  not  unusud  at  Athens.^ 
Amidst  this  confusion,  the  discerning  eye  of 
criticism  would  vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  truth.  iEschines  was  indeed  acquitted  by 
hifl  countrymen.  But  nothing  positive  can  be 
learned  from  a  partial  sentence,  pronounced 
three  years  after  the  alleged  crimes  had  been 
committed,  when  the  power  of  Philip  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  degree,  as  gave  his 
faction  a  decided  ascendant  even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly. 

OIvmD  '^^  disentangle  such  perplexity, 

cvui  I         ^^  ^^^^  ^®*P  chiefly  to  those  facts 

:•.*  a        which  are  allowed  on  both  sides, 

A  C  'US  deducing  from  them  such  conee- 
aiid  347  '  ^^^'^^^^  ^^  9eem  most  natural  and 
probable.  In  the  course  of  one  year, 
three  embassies  were  sent  to  Philip;  the  first 
to  propose  a  peace,  the  second  to  ratify  it,  the 
third  to  see  the  conditions  of  it  observed ;  and 
in  that  space  of  time  Kersobleptes,  being  strip- 
ped of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivi- 
ty, and  Philip  having  seized'  Thermopylee,  in- 
vaded Phocis,  and  destroyed  the  twenty-two 
cities  of  that  province  in  less  than  twenty-two 
days.  Nor  was  this  all :  a  foreign  prince  having 
made  himself  master  of  Thermopyle  and  1^ 
Hellespont,  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of 
Greece — Shaving  invaded  and  desolated  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Grecian  republic,  the  most  respecta- 
ble for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth,  the  seat 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  the  revered 
oracle  of  Delphi — These  daring  measures  tended 
so  Kttle  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Greece,  that 
the  king  of  Macedon  had  no  sooner  accomplish- 
ed them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(who  weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she 
nad  neither  prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at 
the  head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic states. 

Such  extraordinary  transactions,  of  which 
history  scarcely  offers  another  example  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes 
entirely  to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors.  *^  The  felicity  of  Phi- 
lip," he  says,  ^  consists  chiefly  in  this;  that 
having  occasion  for  traitors,  fortune  has  given 
him  men  treacherous  and  corrupt  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  prayers.*'^     This, 


13  See  my  DMconrae  on  the  Charaeter  and  Mannen  of 
the  Athenians,  prefixed  to  Lyaiai  and  IsocraleB. 
3  Submquent  writera  have  copied  the  langaaj^e  of  De- 


doubtless,  is  the  exaggeration  of  an  orator,  de- 
sirous by  every  means  to  blacken  the  character 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  his  adversary  iBschines.  Tet  it 
will  appear,  from  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
events  of  those  times,  that  the  incapacity  and 
neglect,  if  not  the  treason,  of  the  Athenian  mi- 
nisters, greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Macedonian  anns. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  departure 
from  Athens,  the  ambassadors  began  to  betray 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  each 
other's  fidelity:     The  dangerous  character  of 
Philocrates  was  equally  dreaded  by  JEschines 
and  Demosthenes;*  and  the  latter,  if  we  may 
believe  his  rival,  so  much  disgusted  the  other 
ambassadors,  by  the  morose  severity  of  his  tem- 
per, that  they  had  almost  excluded  him  their 
society;  a  circumstance  rendered  credible,  not 
merely  by  the  partial  evidence  of  an  adversary, 
but  by  the  resentment  and  indignation  always 
expressed  by  Demosthenes  against  the  beha- 
viour of  his  colleagues.  Having  arrived  at  Pella, 
they  were  introduced  to  an  audience ;  and  spoke, 
as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.    The  discourse  of  ^schines  was  the 
most  copious  and  elaborate,  but  seemed  rather 
calculated  for  gaining  merit  with  the  Athenian 
assembly,  than  for  influencing  .the  conduct  of 
Philip.     ^^He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
king,  the  favourti  of  the  Athenians  towards  his 
ancestors;  the  distressed  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amyntas;  the  solicitations  of  Euridic^; 
and  the  generous  interpositions  of  Iphicrates,  to 
whom  the  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of 
Macedon.    Having  touched  slightly  on  the  un- 
grateful returns  made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdlc- 
cas,  he  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  those  hostilities 
which  Philip  had  committed  against  the  re- 
public, especially  in  taking  AmphipoUs,  which 
his  father  Amjmtas  had  acknowledged  to  be  a 
dependent  colony  of  Athens.    He  insisted  on 
the  impropriety  of  retaining   this   possession, 
which  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by  any  ancient 
tide,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  not  being  gained  in  any  war  between 
the  two  states.     In  the  time  of  profound  peace 
between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  had  taken 
from   the   Amphipolitans  an   Athenian   citj, 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  his  honour 
to  restore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  ac- 
knowledged owners." 

Had  iEschines  wished  to  furnish  Philip  with 
a  pretence  for  protracting  the  negotiation,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  bj 
such  a  demand.  It  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  victorious  monarch  should  set 
bounds  to  his  own  triumphs,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase p6ace  by  tamely  surrendering  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  acquisitions.  In  this  Hjrht 
the  proposal  appeared  to  Demosthenes,  who 
thought  that  his  colleague  had  totally  foi^otten 
the  object  of  the  embassy,  the  distressed  state  of 
Athens,  how  greatly  the  people  had  been  ha- 
rassed by  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  they  wished 
for  peace.  It  was  now  his  own  turn  to  speak 
before  a  prince  whom  he  had  often  and  highly 
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offended,  whoee  character  and  aetiona  he  had 
erer  viewed  and  repreaented  with  the  utmoat 
severity ;  but  whom,  on  the  preaent  occasion,  it 
was  his  business  to  soothe  rather  than  to  irri- 
tate. The  novelty  of  the  situation  might  have 
disconcerted  a  man  of  less  sensibility  than  De- 
mosthenes. The  enyioUs  jealousy  of  his  col- 
lea^aes  was  prepared  to  listen,  with  a  malicious 
ear,  to  those  irresistible  arguments  which  the 
orator'  is  said  to  have  promised,  with  a  very  un- 
becoming confidence;  the  Macedonian  courtiers 
ex|>ected  some  'prodigy'of  eloquence  from  the 
perpetaal  opponent  of  their  admired  master. 
Amidst  the  aUent  suspense  of  an  unfavourable 
aadienoe!,  Demosthenes  began  to  speak  with 
ungratefol  hesitation,  and  alter  uttering  a  few 
obscure  and  interrupted  sentences,  his  memory 
totally  forsook  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  re- 
move his  embarrassment  with  a  mortifying  po- 
liteness, telling  him  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre,^  where  such  an  accident  might  be  at^ 
tended  with  disagreeable  consequences;  and, 
exhorting  him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and 
to  pursue  his  intended  discourse.  Demosthenes 
again  began,  but  without  better  success.  The 
assembly  beheld  his  confusion  with  a  malignant 
pleasure ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence.  Philip  received  them 
with  great  dignity,  and  answered  with  precision 
and  elegance  the  arguments  respectively  used  by 
the  several  speakers,  particularly  those  of  JEa- 
chines.  The  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he 
passed  over  with  merited  neglect ;  thus  proving 
to  tlie  world,  that,  the  man  who  had  ever  ar- 
raigned him  with  most  severity  in  the  tumultu- 
ous assemblies  of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  say 
any  thing  in  his  presence  which  deserved  the 
smallest  notice  or  reply.  The  ambassadors  were 
then  invited  to  an  entertainment,  when  Demos- 
thenes is  said  to  have  behaved  with  great  weak- 
ness, and  where  Philip  displayed  such  powers 
of  merriment  and  festivity,  as  eclipsed  his  talents 
for  negotiation  and  war.  The  ambassadors  were 
persuaded  of  his  candour  and  smcerity,  and 
dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  assuring  them  that  his  intentions  were 
truly  pacific,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  consented 
to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would  freely  indulge 
those  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  which 
he  had  ever  entertained  for  their  republic. 

The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had 
received,  made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by 
condemning  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues;  but 
when  he  reflected,  that  a  fair  representation  of 
facts  would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at 
Athens,  policy  prevailed  over  resentment.  He 
began  privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions 
on  the  road,  freely  raJlied  the  confusion  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready 
genius  and  memory  of  .fischines ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  promises  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  those  whom  his  recent  behaviour 


4  NotwithstandinfT  the  paMion  of  the  Atheoians  for  dra- 
matic CDtortainnient*,  and  their  conideratioD  for  the  cha- 
racter of  playen  beyond  that  of  an^  other  nation,  they  were 
Indecently  severe  against  thoirnegligencea and  fkolts  on  the 
theatre ;  at  appears  fVom  various  [Mssafes  of  the  Judicial 
orations  of  Demoathenes  and  iGBchinee. 
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had  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.  In  a  con- 
versation at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  masterly  reasoning  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  The  ambassadors  all  joined  in  the 
praises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  ^schines 
admired  the  strength  and  perspicuitv  with  which 
he  had  answered  meir  respective  discourses ;  and 
Ctesiphon  cried  out  in  transport,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never  beheld  a  man 
of  such  a  polite  and  engaging  deportment.  De- 
mosthenes then  artfully  said,  ^*-  he  apprehended 
they  would  not  venture  to  make  such  represen- 
tations to  the  Athenian  assembly ;  that  their 
honour  and  safety  required  them  to  be  consistent 
in  'th«r  reports ;"  to  which  they  all  assented ; 
and  iCschines  acknowledges,  that. he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  entreaties  of  his  rival  to  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  give  a  favourablie  and  false 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  Demosthenes,  and 
assure  the  people  of  Athens,  that  he  had  spoken 
with  dignity  and  firmness  on  the  affair  of  Am- 
phipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the 
ambassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their 
negotiation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip, 
to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  ex- 
plained, in  order,  what  each  had  said  in  presence 
of  the  king ;  when  Demosthenes,  rising  up  the 
last,  affirmed  with  his  usual  oath  of  assevera* 
tion,^  ^  that  the  am'bassadors  had  not  spoken  in 
the  senate  as  they  did  before  Philip ;  that  they 
had  spoken  much  better  in  Macedon :''  he  then 
moved,  that  they  should  be  honoured  with  a 
crown  of  sacred  olive,^  and  invited  next  day  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  Pryianaeum.^ 

The  day  following,  they  mode  their  report  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people;  when  the  ambassa- 
dors, finding  the  subject  not  disagreeable  to  tJieir 
hearers,  expatiated  on  the  politeness,  condescen- 
sion, eloquence,  and  abilities  of  the  prince,  with 
whom  their  republic  was  ready  not  only  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance. 
Having  allowed  them  to  exhaust  this  fertile 
subject,  Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  afler 
those  contortions  of  body,  which,  if  we  believe 
his  adversary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared, 
that  he  was  equally  surprised  at  those  who,  in  a 
deliberation  of  such  importance,  could  talk  of 
such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  could  endure  to 
hear  them.  *^  The  negotiation  may  be  briefly 
reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which  we  are 
commissioned.  We  have  executed  this«ommis- 
sion.  Here  is  Philip^s  answer  (pointing  to  the 
letter.)  Tou  have  only  to  examine  its  contents.** 
A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly,  some 
applauding  the  strength  and  precision  of  the 
speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of  the 
speaker.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
mosthenes thus  proceeded :  **  Tou  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  off  those  superfluous  matters.  JEb- 
chines  praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of 
Philip,  in  which,  however,  I  find  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, since  any  other  man,  placed  in  the 
same  advantageous  circumstances  of  rank  and 

5  hUAim^  indecently  explained  "  bv  Jove/*  since  the  ex- 
pression is  elliptiealf  and  includes  a  short  prayer,  iox«^«« 
Tov  di»  o-«2^iiv  r*t/t»  I  "My  assertion  is  true,  may  Jove 
thus  protect  nfe.** 

6  See  the  Discourse  of  Lysias  on  an  accosatioD  for  eattioi 
down  a  consecrated  olive. 
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fortune,  would  be  equally  attended  to  and  ad- 
mired. Cteaiphon  praises  the  gracefulness  and 
dignity  of  his  person ;  my  colleague  Aristode- 
mus  does  not  yield  to  him  in  these  particulars. 
Others  admire  his  mirth  and  gayety  at  table ; 
yet  in  such  qualities  Philocrates  excels  himJ 
But  this  IB  unseasonable.  I  shall  therefore  draw 
up  a  decree  for  convening  an  extraordinary  as- 
sembly, to  deliberate  on  uie  peace  and  the  alli- 
ance."? 

The  decree  was  proposed  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  and  the  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  se- 
venteenth of  the  same  month.  In  the  interyal, 
arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  Philip,  Antipater, 
the  most  respected  of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio, 
the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  and  Eurylochus,  who 
united,  fUmost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of 
eloquence  and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Halus,  a  place  fiUed 
with  malcontents  from  Thessaly,  who  still  re- 
sisted the  Macedonian  power  in*  that  country. 
That  he  might  haveleisure  to  join  his  colleagues, 
Parmenio  ordered  the  siege  to  be  converted  into 
a  blockade;  and  the  merit  of  three  such  ambas- 
sadors sufficiently  announced  the  important  pur- 
poses which  Philip  wished  to  effect  by  the  pre- 
sent negotiation.  They  were  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  seems  ex- 
traordinaiy)  lodged  in  .the  house  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  every  other 
mark  of  honour.'  Having  been  introduced,  on 
the  appointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they-  de- 
clared the  object  of  their  commission,  to  con- 
clude in  the  name  of  their  master  a  peace  ahd 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens.  Demosthe- 
nes, in  an  elaborate  speech,  urged 'the  expediency 
of  listening  to  their  demands ;  but  without  neg- 
lecting the  interest  of  the  Athenian  allies.  JEs- 
chines  delivered  the  same  opinion,  and  severely 
reproached  Philocrates,  who  urged  the  necessity 
of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The  two  first  days 
were  spent  in  debate;  but  on  the  third,  the  in- 
fluence of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly,  if  we 
believe  Demosthenes,  by  the  unexpected  acces- 
sion of  iBschines  to  that  party.  He,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  inter- 
est of  Kersobleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now 
altered  his  opinion.  That  peace  was  neoessajy 
for  Athens,  and  ought  not.  to  be  retarded  by  the 
slow  deliberations  of  other  powers.  That  the 
circumstances  of  the  republic  were  changed ; 
and  that,  in  their  actual  situation,  it  was  an  idle 
vanity  to  attend  to  those  who  flattered  them 
with  pompous  panegyrics  of  the  magnanimity 
of  their  ancestors ;  since  the  weakness  of  Athens 
was  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection, of  every  state  that  could  not  defend  its 
own  cause."^ 

Demosthenes  had  formerly  suspected  the  trea- 
chery of  Machines ;  but  this  speech  fully  con- 
vinced him,  that  if  his  adversary  had  not  before 
sold  himself  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  gained  by  the  Macedonian  am- 


1  Even  by  Demosthenet*!  teitimony,  it  required  the 
combination  of  Mveral  Athenian  charaeten  to  match  the 
varioos  excoIlencM  of  Phstip. 

2  /Sichin.  do  Falsa  Le^tione. 

3  ^echin.  in  Ctesiphont, 

4  Demosthon.  de  FaJaa  LagAtlone. 


bassadors.  But  Demosthenes,  and  the  assembly 
in  general,  saw  the  necessi^  of  immediately 
ratifying  the  peace  with  that  prince,  who  had 
actually  taken  the  field  in  Thrace,  along  the 
coast  of  which  the  Athenians  still  possessed  Ser- 
rium,  Doriscus,  and  ^several  other  trilmtaiy 
cities.  A  decree  was  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
and  ambdssadors  were  named.  Who  might,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  order 
mutually  to  give  and  receive  the  oaths  and  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  just  concluded  at  Athens. 
The  ambassadors  were  Eubulus,  jEschines, 
Ctesiphon,  Demecrates,  and  Cleon ;  the  princi- 
pal of  whom,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian interest,  contrived  various  pretences  to 
delay  their  departure.  In  this  interval,  Kerso- 
bleptes met  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  notice;  and  Philip,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  cities  of  Serrium  and  Doris- 
cut,  which  readily  submitted  to  his  arms.^ 
Up<»  intelligence  of  the  latter  event,  the  Athe- 
nians despatched  Eudides  to  inform  the  king  of 
Macedon,  that '  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he  eoldly  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  instructed  by  his  am- 
bassadors, nor  was  there  any  mention  of  those 
cities  in  the  treaty  recently  signed,  but  not  yet 
ratified,  between  the  two  powers. 

iCschines  and  his  colleagues  still  delayed  to 
set  out,  although  the  conduct  of  Philip  con- 
tinually urged  flie  necessity  of  hastening  their 
departure.  They  were  finally  ordered  to  be 
gone,  in  consequence  of  a  .decree  proposed  by 
Demosthenes,^^  who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  Kersobleptes.  In  twenty-five 
days  the  Athenian  ministeit  arrived  at  Pella,  a 
journey  which  they  might  have  performed  in 
six :  and  instead  or  directly  proceeding  to  Phi- 
lip, who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  cities  on 
the  Prepontis,  they  patiently  waited,  atK>ve 
three  weeks,  the  return  df  that  monarch  to  his 
capital.  During  their  residence  in  Pella,  they 
were  joined  by  Demosthenes,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  had  been  added  to  this  commisrion, 
under  pretence  of  ransoming  some  Athenian 
captives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  length 
arrived :  the  ambassadors  were  called  to  an 
audience.  On  this  occasion  they  spoke,  not  as 
formerly,  according  to  their  respective  ages,  but 
in  an  order,  if  we  believe  iEechines,  first  esta- 
blished by  the  impudence  of  Demosthenes ; 
whose  discourse,  as  represented  by  his  adver- 
sary, must  have  appeared  highly  ridiculous, 
even  in  an  age  when  the  decent  formality  of 
public  transactions  was  little  known  or  re- 
garded. 

Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues, 
he  observed,  *^That  they  were  unfortunately 
divided  in  their  views  and  sentiments.  That 
his  own  were  strictly  conformable  to  those  o£ 
Philip.  From  the  beginning  he  had  advised  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  Macedon.  That  he 
had  procured  all  possible  honours  for  the  am- 
bassadors of  that  country  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Athens,  and  had  aflerwards  escorted 

5  Pemosthen.  Orat.  ▼.  in  Philipp. 

6  DomoBtbvn.  de  Falsa  Legatione. 
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their  jonmey  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  knew  that 
his  ^ood  intentiona  had  been  mierepreeented  to 
Philip,  on  account  of  aome  ezpreesions  that 
had  dropped  from  him  in  the  Athenian  anem- 
bly.  Bat  if  he  had  denied  the  superior  ezcel- 
lonce  of  that  prince  in  beauty,  in  drinking,  and 
in  debate,'  it  was,  because  he  believed  such 
qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman,  a  spunge,  and 
&  hireling  rhetorician  and  sophist,  rather  than 
to  a  warlike  monarch,  and  mighty  conqueror.'^ 
This  extraordinary  i^ology  excited  the  derision 
of  the  Macedonian  courtiers,  and  made  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  hold  down  their  heads 
in  confusion.8 

^schines  first  recovered  his  composure;  and 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  **That 
the  present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
Athenian  ministers  to  praise  or  to  defend  their 
own  conduct.    They  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  their  commission  by  the  republic  which  eos- 
ployed  them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were 
accountable.*    Their  actual  business  was  to 
receive  Philip's  oath  in  ratification  of  the  treaty 
already  concluded  on  the  part  of  Athena.  The 
military  preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part 
of  Macedon  could  not  but  excite  their  fears  lor 
the  unhappy  Phoeians.  But  he  entreated  Philip, 
that,  if  he  was  determined  to  gratify  the  The- 
bans  by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, he  would  make  at  least  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.   The 
sacriligeous  violators  of  the  tempw  ought  to 
be  punished  with  due  severity ;  the  state  itself 
znust  be  spared ;  since  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Greece  guard  the  safety  of  every  Amphic- 
tyonic  city.    Machines  then  spoke,  in  the  se- 
verest terms,  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Thebans,  who,  he  ventured  to  prophesy, 
would  repay  the  partiality  of  Philip  with  the 
same  falsehood   and   ingratitude  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  requite  their  for- 
mer allies  and  benefactors.*' 

The  discourse  of  iEschines,  though  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  move  the  resolutions  of  the 
king,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  speaker,  when  it  should  be  reported  in  his 
own  country.  Philip  confined  himself  to  vague 
expressions  of  friendship  and  respect  The 
ambassadors  of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella, 
a  circumstance  which  furnished  him  with  a 
pretence  for  declining  to  make  an  explicit  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Phocis.  But  he  hinted 
his  compassionate  concern  for  that  republic; 
and  requested  the  Athenians  to  accompany  him 
to  Thessaly,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  settle  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country,  which  required  his  im- 
mediate presence.  Extraordinary  as  this  de- 
mand was,  the  Athenians  readily  complied  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  king,  who  had  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  was  attended  in  this  expe- 
dition by  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily  entertained 
at  nis  table,  and  whose  views  were  diametri- 


7  8m  abov8,  p.  384. 

8  .fiichin.  de  Faba  Le^tione. 

9  The  apeech  of  iddnnea,  as  reported  bj  himaeir,  ia 
inimitably  grace fal  and  dJcnified.  Atymif  en  «-*^4"*** 
^*<  Mnwrntu  wfivtuff  kc.    Vid.  p.  961,  at  aeq.  edit 


cally  opp6site  to  the  interests  both  of  Phocis  and 
of  Athe.n8.^o 

Olymp.         .y^""  'i'^^PP/  "^  <li»tracted  situ- 

cvui  2.       *     °  former  republic  pro- 

A   n  Old    >ni"e<l  &  speedy  issue  to  the  Sacred 
A.  K..  J4V.   y^^^   ^^^^  f^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

years,  had  been  feebly  carried  on  between  the 
Phocians  on  one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and 
Lociians  on  the  other,  by  such  petty  incursions 
and  ravages  as  indicated  the  inveterate  rancour 
of  combatants,  who  still  retained  the  desire  of 
hurting,  after  they  had  lost  the  power."  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  Atheni- 
ans, amused  by  their  negotiation  with  Philip, 
afforded  no  assistance  to  their  unfortunate  al- 
liea  The  treasures  of  Delphi,  immense  as  they 
were,  at  length  began  to  fail.  The  Phocians, 
thus  abandoned  and  exhausted,  reflected  with 
terror  and  remorse  on  their  past  conduct ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  for  their  sacrile- 
gious violations  of  the  temple,  instituted  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry  against  Phaleucus,  their  general, 
and  his  acoompUces,  in  plundering  the  dedica- 
tions to  Apollo.12  Several  were  condemned  to 
death ;  Phalencus  was  deposed ;  and  the  Pho- 
cians, having  perfonnied  these  substantial  acts 
of  justice,  which  tended  to  remove  the  odium 
that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  solicited 
'  with  better  lu>pe8  of  success  the  assistance  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

But  the  crafty  Arehidamus,  who  had  long  di- 
rected the  Spartan  councils,  considered  the  dis- 
treesof  the  Phocians  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  the.  Delphic  temple ;  and  ac- 
tually sent  ambassadors  into  ThesBsly,  to  con- 
fer with  the  king  of  Macedon  on  that  subject." 
The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to  the  re- 
quest of  their  allies,  who,  as  an  inducement  to 
excite  their  activity,  offered  to  put  them  in  pos« 
session  of  the  towns  of  Nicea,  Alpenus,  and 
Thronium,  which  commanded  the  straits  of 
Thermopyhe.  But  this  salutary  plan,  which 
might  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Greece,  was 
defeated  by  Phaleucus,  who  commanding  eight 
thousand  mercenaries,  that  acknowledeed  no 
authority  but  that  of  their  general;  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Niccea,  and  despised  the 
menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens. 

Mortifying  as  this  disappointment  must  have 
been,  it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another 
quarter  still  more  terrible.  The  Phocians  had 
fortified  the  city  of  Abie,  to  defend  their  north- 
em  frontier  against  the  depredations  of  the 
Locrians.  The  Thebans,  reinforced  by  some 
auxiliaries  of  Macedon,  marched  against  that 
place.  The  Phocians,  with  more  courage  than 
prudence,  met  them  in  the  field ;  but  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued,  in 
their  disordered  flight,  Uiroughthesorrouitding 
territory.  A  party  of  above  five  hundred  took 
refuge  m  the  temple  of  Abisan  ApoUo,  where 
they  remained  for  several  days,  sleeping  under 
the  porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  straw,  and 
other  combustible  materials.     An  aecidental 


10  DevHMtboii.  de  Faba  Legatione. 

11  Diodor.  l.xri.  p.  454. 
19  Idem.  p.  453. 

13  Deoioathen.  an^iEaehia.  ubi  anpra. 
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fire,  that  be^an  in  the  night,  was  communicated 
to  the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  waa  con- 
aumed,  while  the  unhappy  Phocians  were  sti- 
fled, or  bamt  to  ashes.  ^ 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  represent  this  ca- 
lamity as  a  judgment  of  heaven,  against  the 
daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom 
their  sacrilege  had  long  ofiended.  They  en- 
treated Philip  to  assist  Uiem  in  destroying  the 
remnant  of  the  guilty  race.  This  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  embassy  to  that  prince,  whom 
the  Athenians,  as  related  above,  entreated  to 
spare  the  nation,  while  he  punished  the  crimi- 
nals; and  the  Lacedemonians,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  Pheds,  thought  only  of  making 
good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  re- 
publics with  apparent  firankness  and  cordiality, 
under  the  veil  of  which  he  knew  so  well  to  dis- 
guise the  interests  of  his  policy  and  ambition. 
He  assured  the  Thebans  that  his  arms  should 
be  employed  to  recover  for  them  the  towns 
of  Orchomenus,  Coronoa,  and  Tilphosseum, 
which,  ever  nady  to  rebel  against  a  tyrannical 
capital,  had  readily  submitted  to  the  Phocians, 
during  their  invasion  of  Bodotia.  The  Phocians, 
he  Jdd,  had  rendered  themselves  the  objects  of 
divine  displeasure ;  H  would  be  as  meritorious 
to  punish,  as  it  was  impious  to  protect  them. 
He  was  determined  that  both  they  and  their 
allies  should  sttfiTer  those  calamities  which  their 
crimes  so  justly  deserved.  Thus  far  Philip  was 
sincere ;  for,  in  these  particulars,  the  views  of 
Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to  his  own. 
But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  matters,  in 
which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered  with 
that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplish  those  pur- 
poses, without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  gain  the  ambassadors.  Caresses, 
flattery,  and  promises,  were  lavished  in  vain. 
Money  was  at  length  tendered  with  a  profuse 
'  liberality ;  but,  thou^  no  man  ever  posseesed 
more  address  than  Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes 
acceptable,  the  Theban  deputies  remained  ho- 
nest and  nncomipted,  firmly  maintaining  to 
the  end  their  patriotism  and  their  honour,  rhi- 
lon,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  ansiirored  for  his 
colleagues:  ^We  are  already  persuaded  of 
your  friendship  for  us,  independent  of  your 
presents.  Reserve  your  generosity  for  our  coun^ 
try,  on  which  it  will  be  more  profitably  bestow- 
ed, since  your  favours,  conferred  on  Thebes, 
will  ever  excite  the.  gratitude  both  of  that  re- 
public and  itB  ministers.''^  ^ 

Demosthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  re- 
ply, as  becoming  rather  the  ambassadors  of 
Athens.  But  these  ministers,  though  one  ob- 
ject of  their  commission  was  to  save  the  Gre- 
cian state  which  the  Thebans  wished  to '  de- 
stroy, discovered  neither  integrity  nor  spirit 
All  of  them,  but  Demosthenes  himself,  ac- 
cepted the  presents  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
who  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  men, 
thus  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  that  he  pitied 
the  Phocians ;  that  he  respected  Athens ;  that 
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he  detested  the  insolence  of  Thebes ;  and  that, 
should  he  ever  proceed  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyle,  his  expedition  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  that  stale  than  to  its  enemies.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  he  observed,  that  be  had  private 
reasons  for  managing  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  resentment.  From 
such  motives,  he  had  hitherto  declined  ratifying 
the  peace  with  Athens ;  but  this  measure  be 
would  no  longer  defer.  He  only  entreated, 
that  to  save  appearances  with  the  Thebana,  the 
name  of  the  Phocians  might  be  omittod  in  the 
treaty.  This  arduous  work  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  condusion;  and,  for  the  more 
secrecy,  transacted  in  a  place  which  Demoe- 
thenes  calls  a  tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple 
of  Pollux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phere. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  took  leave,  afiect- 
ing  to  be  persuaded  (perhaps  persuaded  in  re- 
ality) of  the  good  intentions  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  About  the  same  time,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Sparta  departed,  but  vrith  &r  less 
satisfaction.  They  either  perceived,  from  the 
beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince  with  whom 
they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made  anch  a  re- 
port to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  him  that  his 
republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  inte- 
rest, and  the  destruction  of  the  •  Phocians ; 
and  that,  should  the  Spartans  peftist  in  their 
claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  they  must  prepare  to  assert  it  by  force 
of  arms. 

Archidamus  raised  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  marched  towards  the  straits.  But  the  in- 
triguee  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate,  renaered  his  hostility  as  impotent  as  his 
negotiations  had  been  fruitless.  From  Thes- 
salv  that  prince  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Athenians,  couched  in  the  most  artful  terms. 
He  expressed  his  profound  respect  for  the  state, 
and  his  high  esteem  for  its  ambassadors ;  de- 
claring that  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of 
proving  how  earnestly  he  desired  to  promote 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Athens.  He  re- 
quested that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  by  which  he  could  most  effectually  gra- 
tify the  people.  Of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
and  alliance,  he  was  careful  to  make  no  men- 
tion ;  but  after  many  other  general  declarations 
of  his  good- will,  he  entrusted  them  **'  not  to  be 
offended  at  his  detaining  their  ambassadors,  of 
whose  eloquence  and  abilities  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Thes- 
saly."» 

Soon  afterwards  these  ainbassadors  returned 
home ;  and  having  given  an  account  of  their 
negotiation  to  the  senate  .of  the  Five  Hundred, 
with  very  little  satisfaction  to  that  select  body, 
they  next  appeared  before  the  popular  assem- 
hly.  f^schines  first  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
in  an  elaborate  and  artful  discoune,  set  forth 
the  advantages  resulting  from  his  sooceisftil 
embassy,  in  which  he  had  persuaded  Philip  to 
embrace'  precisely  those  measures  which  the 
interest  of  Athens  required.  That  now,  the 
people  had  peace  instead  of  war,  and  that, 
without  harassing  themselves  by  military  exps- 
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ditioxis,  they  had  only  to  remain  quietly  at 
home,  enjoying  the  amueements  of  the  city, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  would  iearn  that  Philip 
had  passed  Thermopyle,  to  take  vengeance, 
net  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the  Thebans,  who 
had  been  the  real  authors  of  the  war,  and  who, 
having  entertained  a  design  of  seizing  the  tem- 
ple, were  not  the  lees  culpable  (as  had  been 
proved  to  PhiHp)  because  they  had  failed  in 
this  impiouA  purpose.  That  the  BcBOtian  allies 
of  ThespifB  and  Platas,  whose  hatred  to  Thebes 
was  as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to' Athens 
was  sincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine 
strength  and  splendour.  That  the  Thebans, 
not  the  Phocians,  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and 
profanation.  That  the  magistrates  of  Thebes 
foresaw  the  hostility  of  Philip,  and  well  knew 
by  whom  it  had  been  excited.  ^  They  have, 
therefore,"  said  iEschines,  ^  devoted  me  to  de- 
stmction,  and  actually  set  a  price  upon  my 
head.  The  people  of  Eubcsa  are  equally  alarm- 
ed by  our  accommodation  with  PhUii^  not 
doubting  that  their  island  will  be  restored  to 
ns,  as  an  eauivalent  for  Amphipolis.  Nor  are 
these  th^  only  advantages  of  the  treaty :  ano- 
ther point  of  still  higher  importance,  a  point  of 
the  most  intimate  concern  to  the  pubhc,  has 
been  secured)  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  at  an- 
other time,  since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  certain  persons  ready  to  break 
forth."  The  advantage  hinted  at,  with  such 
significant  obscurity,  was  the  recovery  of  Oro- 
pus,  a  considerable  city  on  the  Athenian  fron- 
tier, which  had  long  been  subject  to  Thebes. 

This  specious  harangue,  so  flattering  to  the  in- 
dolence and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was 
received  with  general  approbation,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  who 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great 
advantages  promised  by  his  colleague ;  and  that 
he  did  not  expect  them,  ^schines  and  Philo- 
crates  heard  him  with  the  supercilious  contempt 
of  men  who  possessed  a  secret  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  But  when  he  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  discourse,  and  to  expose  their 
artifice  and  insincerity,  all  was  clamour,  indig- 
nation, and  insult.  iCschines  bade  him  remem- 
ber, not  to  claim  any  share  of  the  rewards  due 
to  the  important  services  of  his  colleaffues. 
Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demosthenes 
were  less  sanguine  than  his  own,  ^  since  he 
drinks  water;  I  wine."  This  insipid  jest  was 
received  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  and  sp- 
plause,  which  prevented  the  assembly  ftom  at- 
tending to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  motion  was  made,  and  agreed  to, 
for  thanking  Philip  for  his  equitable  and  friendly 
intentions,  as  well  as  for  ratifying  a  perpetual 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
don.4  In  the  same  decree,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Phocians  should  submit  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  republic. 

These  articles,  together  with  the  secret  mo- 
tives which  prodooed  them,  were,  by  the  emis- 
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series  of  Philip,  immediatly  commnnicated  to 
the  Phocian  ambassadors  then  residing  at 
Athens;  who,  transported  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  averting  the  calamities  which  long 
threatened  their  country,  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting the  agreeable  intelligence  to  their  fel- 
low citizens.  They  concluded,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  that,  however  Philip 
might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  ministers  of 
Athens  could  never  be  so  bold  as  publicly  to 
deceive  the  Athenians;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  no  longer  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  This  belief  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  when  Archidamus  marched  into 
Phocis  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  order  to  defend 
the  tetaiple  against  Philip,  the  Phocians  rejected 
his  assistance,  observing,  that  they  feared  for 
Sparta  much  more  than  ^or  themselves ;  upon 
which  the  LacedsBmonians  returned  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.' 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his 
grand  enterprise.  Halus,  long  besieged,  had 
submitted  to  the  united  anns  of  Parmenio  and 
his  own.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedon. The  Athenians  were  appeased ;  the  La- 
cedemonians had  retired;  the  Phocians  were 
imposed  on;,  the  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and 
Locrians,  were  ready  to  follow  his  standard. 
One  obstacle  only  remained,  and  that  easy  to 
be  surmounted.  Phaieucus,  who  commanded 
eight  thousand  mercenaries,  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  Nicea.  But  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
the  interest  of  his  own  •republic,  (^uld  not  be 
very  obstinate  in  defending  the  canse  of  Greece. 
PhUip  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  Nicea,^  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the  Ther- 
mopyliB ;  and  while  this  transaction  was  going 
forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Auieni- 
ans,  full  of  cordiality  and  affection. 

He  suspected  the  dangerous  capriciousness  of 
a  people,  whose  security  might  yet  be  alarmed; 
and  whose  opposition  might  still  prove  fatal*  to 
his  deaigns,  should  they  either  march  forth  to 
the  straits,  or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus,' 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Opuntian  gulf,  be- 
tween Locris  and  Eubcea,  to  intercept  tlie  Ma- 
cedonian convoys;  for  the  frontiers  both  of 
Phocis  and  Thessaly  having  long  lain  waste  in 
consequence  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  received 
his  provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The  seasonable 
professions  of  friendship,  contained  in  the  let- 
ters, not  only  kept  the  AUienians  from  listening 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes,  but  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  depute  that  orator,  together 
with  iE^hines,  and  several  others,  whose  ad- 
vice and  assistance  Philip  affected  to  desire  in 
settling  the  arduous  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Demosthenes  saw  through  the  arti- 
fice of  his  enemies,  for  withdrawing  him,  at 
this  important  crisis,  from  his  duty  in  the  as- 
sembly: he  therefore  absolutely  refhsed  the 
commission.  £ichines,on  pretence  of  sickness, 
staid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract  the  mea- 
sures of  his  rival.  The  other .  ambassadon 
departed,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
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Philip,  and  the  orden  of  their  republic,  and  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which  thej 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  equally  advantageous  and 
honourable.* 

Whil^he  ambassadors  travelled  through  Eu- 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  king  of  Macedon, 
they  learned,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the 
wonderful  crents  that  had  been  transacted. 
Phaleucus  had  be«n  persuaded  to  evacuate  Ni- 
csa.  He  retired  towards  the  Pelqponnesos,  and 
eofebarked  at  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  sail  to 
Italy,  where  he  expected  to  form  an  establish- 
ment. But  the  capricious  And  ungovernable 
temper  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  make 
a  descant  on  the  coast  of  Elis.  After  this  they 
re-embarked,  and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  their 
invasion  proved  &ta]  to  their  general.  Having 
relumed  to  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Eltans  and  Arcadians.  The  greater 
part  of  those  wha  survived  the  battle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
shot  with  aRows  or  precipitated  from  rocks. 
A  feeble  remnant  eaoaped  to  their  ships,  but 
perished  soon  aflerwards  in  an  insurrection 
which  they  had  excited  or  fomented,  in  the  isle 
of  Sicily.  The  destruction  of  tliis  numerous 
body  of  men  is  ascribed  by  ancient  historians^ 
to  the  divine  vengeance  which  pursued  their 
tfMfilege  and  impiety.'  It  is  astonishing  that 
those  superstitious  writen  did  not  reflect  on  the 
swifter  and  more  terrible  destruction  that  over- 
took the  whole  Phooian  nation,  by  whom  the 
wickedness  bf  Phaleuous  and  his  followers  had 
been  so  recently  condemned ;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wanting,  it  %ould  have  been 
punished  with  an  ezemplaiy  rigour. 

Philip  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylfB,  was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  de- 
liverer. He'  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  deci- 
sions of  which  that  credulous  people  consented 
to  submit,  well  knowing  that  a  prince  who  en- 
tered Greece  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
might  easily  control  tlie  resolutions  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  fondly  believing  that  prince  to 
be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of  Athens  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  those  of  the  southern  republics 
had  not  even  been  summoned.  The  Locrians, 
Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  composed  the 
assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Phocis; 
a  country  which  they  had  persecuted  with  un- 
relenting hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.  The 
sentence  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  cruel  resentment  of  the  judges.  It  was  de- 
creed that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded 
fVom  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  to  send  representa^ 
tives  to  the  council  of  Amphictyons :  that  their 
arms  and  horses  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  Apollo;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
possession  of  their  lands,  but  compelled  to  pay 
annually  from  their  produce  the  value  of  sixty 
thousand  talents,  till  they  had  completely  in- 
demnified the  temple ;  that  their  cities  should  be 
dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villages, 
containing  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  firom  each  other ;  and 
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that  the  Corbithisns,  who  had  reeenUy  given 
them  some  assistance,  should  therefore  be  de- 
prived of  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games; 
which  important  prerogative,  together  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  lost  by  tjie.  Phocians,  should  thence- 
forth be  transferred  to  the  king  of  Macedon. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  Amphictyons,  having 
executed  these  regulations,  should  next  proceed 
to  procure  aU  due  repairs,  and  expiations  to 
the  temple,  and  should  exert  their  wisdom  and 
their  power  to  establish,  on  a  solid  foundation, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece.* 
^.  This  extraordinary  decree,  when 

"  ™9*  communicated  to  the  Phocians,  filled 
A  "c  347  ^'^^'"^i^l^  people  with  such  ter- 
*  ror  and  dismay,  as  rendered  tbem 
totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with 
union.  They  took  not  pnj  common  measures 
for  repelling  the  invader;  a  few  cities  only, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  endeavoured,  with 
unequal  strength,  to  defend  their  walls,  their 
temple,  and  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors. Their  feeble  resistance  was  soon  over- 
come ;  all  opposition  ceased ;  and  the  Macedo- 
nians proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  sucH  undisturbed  order  and  silence  as 
seemed  more  dregful  than  the  tumultuary  ra- 
vages of  the  fiercest  war.  Without  dropping  a 
tear,  or  heaving  a  sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark 
of  regret  was  construed  mto  an  obstinacy  of 
guilt,  the  wretched  Phocians  beheld  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ancient  monuments  and  trophies, 
their  proud  walls  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  divine  Cephissus  covered 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  the  venerable 
cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Lilaea,  and  Hyam- 
polis,  which  had  flourished  above  nine  centuries 
in  splendour  and  prosperity,  and  which  will  for 
ever  flourish  in  the  song  of  Homer,  so  totally 
burned  or  demolished  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
vestige  of  their  existence.^  After  this  terrible 
havoc  of  whatever  they  possessed  most  valuable 
and  respected,  the,  inhabitants  were  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  settlements  allotted  for 
them,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal 
fields  for  the  bisnefit  of  stem  and  unrelenting 
masters.  At  the  distance  of  three  years,  travel- 
lers, who  passed  through  Phocis  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  melted  with  compassion,  or 
shuddered  with  horror,  at  the  sight  of  such 
piteous  and  unexampled  devastation.  They 
turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from  the  shattered 
ruins  of  a  country,  and  a  people,  once  so  illus- 
trious; the  youth,  and  men  of  full  age,  bad 
either  perished  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged  into 
captivity ;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more; 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  wo- 
men, children,  and  wretched  old  men,  whose 
silent  but  emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted 
misery  exceeded  all  power  of  words  to  describe.' 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy 
events  reached  Athens  in  "Gre  days.  The  peo- 
ple were  then  assembled  in  the  Pinsus  to  ex- 
amine' the'state  of  their  harbours  and  shipping. 
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The  dreadfbl  intelligeiioe  filled  them  with  con- 
sternation. Thej  imagined  that  th^  already 
beheld  the  destruotive  armies  of  Macedon  and 
Thesealy,  excited  by  the  invetera^  hostility  of 
Thebes,  pouring  in  upon  their  northern  frontier, 
and  oyerwhelming  the  whole  country  with 
havoc  and  desolation.  A  decree  immediately 
passed,  at  the  motion  of  Callisthenes,  which 
marked  the  utmost  danger  and  dismay.  It 
was  resolved,  ^  that  the  A'Uienians,  who  usuaUy 
resided  in  the  country,  should  be  summoned  to 
the  defence  of  the  city;  that  those,  within  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  round,  should,  along 
with  their  persons,  transport  their  most  valua* 
ble  efiects  into  the  city  or  the  Pirsus;  that 
those  at  a  greater  distance  should  respectively 
cotavey  themselves  and  their  property  to  the 
nearest  fortresses,  particularly  Eleusis,  Phyl€, 
Aphidna,  and  Sunium,  the  principal  places  of 
strength  in  the  Attic  territory.*'^ 

This  decree  shows,  that  teiror  was  the  first 
movement  of  the  Athenians;  but  vengeance 
was  the  second.  Reluctantly  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  thev  called  aloud  for  arms :  levies 
were  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their 
admiral  Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned, 
frcftn  the  neighbouring  coast,  was  ordered  Again 
to  direct  his  course  towards  that  country.  The 
king  of  Macedon  was  duly  attentive  to  those 
transactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly 
informed  by  his  emissaries.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that  style  of  supe- 
riority which  the  success  of  his  policy  and  of 
his  arms,  justly  entitled  him  to  assume.  After 
acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of 
their  preparations  for  supporting  that  impious 
people,  who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  recently  signed  and  ratified  between 
Athens  and  Macedon.  He  exhorts  them  to  lay 
aside  this  unwarrantable  design,  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  show  the  inqiuity 
and  extravagaace  of  their  conduct,  in  arming 
against  a  prince,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately 
concluded  an  alliance.  ^  But  if  you  persist, 
know  that  we  are  prepared  for  repelling  your 
hostilities  with  equal  firmness  and  vigour." 

This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the 
nune  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  re- 
turned from  Eubcea,  and  brought  such  accounts 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  ap- 
peared sc&rcely  possible  to  afford  them  any  re- 
lief. All  that  remained  was  to  save^  from  the 
unrelenting  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  the 
miserable  wreck  of  that  unfortunate  communi- 
ty. The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  fqr  receiv- 
ing the  fugitives  with  kindness,  and  for  provid- 
ing them  with  settlements  in  Attica,  or  in  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic ;  a  resolu- 
tion which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the  most 
evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  Thessali- 
aM  and  Thebans.' 

Amidst  these  transactions  the  Macedonian 
partisans,  and  especially  -fischines  and  Philo- 
crates,  whose  vain  assurances  had  been  attended 
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with 'such  fatal  effects,  had  just  cause  to  dread 
the  resentment  of  their  country.  The  former, 
whb  had  been  the  principal  agent  ia  this  dis- 
gracefld  scene  of  intrigue  and  delusion,  no  ling- 
er affected  sickness;  he  forgot  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  him  by  Thebes ;  he  disre- 
garded the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any 
citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls ;  and  having  wait- 
ed for,  and  beheld,  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians with  as  much  iodifference,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the 
conclusion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  which  con- 
cerned merely  his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repin- 
ed to  Philip  to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iaiquity. 
JEschines  accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time 
by  a  more  honourable,  but  less  probable,  causoi 
the  desire  of  saving  the  feeble  and  unhappy 
remnant  of  the  PhociaA  nation,  who  were  per- 
secuted to  extremity  by  the  barbarous  ven- 
geance of  their  Grecian  foes,  and  protected  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Athenian  oratois  by  the 
clemency  or  compassion  of  the  Macedonians. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ^schines,  in  or- 
der to  gain  merit  with  his  countiymen,  whose 
resentment  he  had  so  highly  provoked,  opposed 
an  inhuman  resolution  of  precipitating  dom 
rocks  all  thoee  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  king  of  Mace- 
dob,  whose  character  was  no^  naturally  flagi- 
tious, or  cruel  without  necessity,  must,  of  his 
own  accord,  have  been  inclined  to  aveit*  such 
an  atrocious  and  bloody  sentence,  which,  with- 
out promoting  his  interest,  would  have  forever 
ruined  his  fame. 

This  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable^ 
since,  we  are  assoved,  that,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  with  far  less  success,  he  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Bcsotians,  Orcho* 
menus,  Coronaea,  Hyampolis,  with  otiier  cities 
of  less  note  in  BceoUa,  were,  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  Thebes ;  a  republic,  always 
haughty  and  unrelenting,  who,  on  this  ocoasiony 
prepared  to  treat  the  rebels  with  more  than  her 
usual  insolence  and  cruelty.  Phttp  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  with  a  ^nejrqus  ardour^ 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Thehawl.  Hiir 
humanity,  whether  real  or  affected,  vnoi  lou^y 
extolled  by  his  partisans  in  most  republics  of 
Greece.  It  redoimded,  however,  more  to  his 
own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Boeotians ;  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own 
country  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Theban 
tyranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate 
bosom  of  Athens.8 
^.  Having  finished  the  sacred  war 

.?.™?*  in  a  manner  so  favourable  to  his  own 
^*r  *^«  interest  and  ambition,  Philip  con* 
A.  iy.  Mb,  ^^^^  ^jjg  members  of  the  Amphie- 

tyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
and  assisted  in  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms. 
The  name  of  the  pious  king  of  Macedon,  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  their  suc- 
cess, resounded  in  the  sacred  Pasans  sung  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god.  The  Amphictyons  ratified  all 
the  transactions  of  that  prince,  erected  his  sta- 
tue in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknowledged, 
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bj  a  solemn  decree,  the  kincdoin  of  Macedon 
as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hellenic  body.* 
Philip  at  the  same  time  appointed  deputies  to 
preside  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  Grecian  states  had  already  sent 
their  representatives.  The  Athenians,  stung 
with  indignation  and  regret,  abstained  from  this 
festivaL  An  embtssy  was  therefore  despatdied 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Amphictyom,  re- 
quiring their  concurrence  with  measures  recent- 
ly embraced  by  Uie  general  council  of  Greece; 
and  remonstrating  against  their  displeasure  at 
the  aggrandisement  of  a  prince  with  Fhom 
they  had  so  lately  contracted  an  alliance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
on  this  occasion,  showed  the  AiU  extent  of  their 
own  folly,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy 
of  Philip.  They  acknowledged,  with  dejection 
and  anguish,  that  they  had  neglected  the  many 
opportunities  presented  them  by  the  favour  of 
heaven,  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival;  that  the  time  of  acting,  with  vigour  and 
boldness,  was  now  no  more;  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  an  empty  name,  since  the  Greeks 
surrendered  their  dignity  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  ;  and  that  it  became  their  own  republic  to 
consult  rather  its  safety  than  its  honour,  and  to 
maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  against  whom 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war. 
Even  Demosthenes^  recommended  this  resolu- 
tion ;  lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those  now 
assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our- 
selves. The  Thebans,  besides  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Thcssalians  re- 
sent our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives, 
the  Messenians,  and  Megalopolitans,  are  dis- 


pleased at  our  concQiring  with  the  -wiewm  of 
Lacedemon.  If  we  refuse  the  demands  of  Phi- 
lip and  tne  Amphictyons,  they  may  assault  us 
with  the  combined  arms  of  all  those  states, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  resist.  One 
point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  continuance  of 
the  present  peace ;  not  thai  it  is  so  very  excel- 
lent, or  so  worthv  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  interest 
of  your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  been  conclud- 
ed, than  that  now,  when  it  is  oonduded,  yoo 
should  infUnge  it.  This  opinion  was  univeraially 
approved :  fifioedoii  was  acknowledged  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  and  leocrates, 
an  Athenian  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputa- 
tion, addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip,  in  which 
he  exhorted  him  to  disdain  inglorious  victories 
over  his  countrymen  and  friends,  to  employ  his 
authority  to  extinguish,  for  ever,  the  animosi- 
ties of  Greece,  and  to  direct  (he  united  efforts 
of  that  country,  of  which  Macedon  now  formed 
a  part,  against  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of 
Persia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy.' 

Whether  these  exhortations  proceeded  from 
the  virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  suspect, 
or  from  the  insinuating  and  artful  policy  which, 
though  it  suspected,  hoped  to  prevent,  the  hos- 
tile projects^  of  Macedon,  the  measures  of  Phi- 
lip were,  doubtless,  taken  with  too  much  care, 
and  his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be 
shaken  by  the  specious  eloquence  of  a  rhetori- 
cian. He  had  long  meditated  the  invaaion  of 
Asia;  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  was 
an  object  that  might  well  tempt  his  ambition ; 
but  neither  his  own  passions,  nor  the  arguments 
of  other  men,  could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary  his 
undeviating  progress  in  a  system  which  could 
only  be  completed  by  consolidating  his  ancieut, 
before  he  attempted  new  conquests. 
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Olvmn         TV^  ^'^  intrigues  Philip  had  ob- 
cvuL  4  tained  more  important  advan- 

A  C  345  ^?^^>  ^'"^  ^®  could  have  gained  by 
*  a  long  series  of  victories.  The  con- 
quest of  Greece  was  his  object ;  he  had  taken 
many  preliminary  measures  towards  effecting 
this  purpose ;  while  his  conduct,  so  far  from  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  those  fierce  republics,  ac- 
quired their  admiration  and  gratitude.  Instead 
of  rousing  the  dangerous  resentment  of  a  na- 
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tion  whom  he  was  ambifious  to  subdue,  Philip 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  Athens,  and  threatened 
with  the  vengeance  of  combined  Greece,  the 
only  republic  that  appeared  forward  to  obstruct 
his  designs.  It  seemed  high  time,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  his  army ;  to  set  bounds,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  his  own  triumphs;  nor  to  attempt,  with 
danger,  effecting   by  premature    force,  what 
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might  be  safely  accomplished  by  seasonable 
poUey.  Before  evacaating  Greece,  he  took  care 
to  place  a  strong  garrison  in  Nicasa,  which 
might  thenceforth  secure  his  free  passage 
through  the  straits  of  Thermopylas.  Mace- 
donian troops  occupied  the  principal  cities  of 
ThessaJy,  and  the  strongest  posts  of  Phocis. 
He  condubted  with  him  into  Macedon  eleven 
thousand  Phocian  captives;  an  acquisition 
which  he  regarded  as  not  the  least  valnable 
finite  of  his  success;  and  of  which,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  determined  immediately  to  avail 
himself. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Tbriuse,  though  often 
vanquished  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued. 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those 
northern  barbarians,  Phihp  built  two  cities,  Phi- 
hppopolis  and  Cabyla,*  the  first  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of 
mount  Rhodop^,  the  second  towaids  the  east,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hsmus,  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  almort 
equally  remote  from  the  Maoedonian  capital. 
The  Phocian  captives,  blended  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  Macedonian  subjects,  well  provided 
with  arms  for  their  defence,  were  sent  to  people 
and  cultivate  those  new  settlements,  whose 
flourishing  condition  soon  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  founder.  At  the  same  time,  Philip 
planted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Thasos;  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians ;  but 
that  people  having  already  lost  possession  of  the 
gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  indifferent 
about  the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  their  trans- 
ports were  employed  in  conveying  the  Mace- 
donians thither.' 

^,  In  such  occupations,  chiefiy,  Phi- 

V^ymp-  lip  employed  the  first  year  of  the 
H^rtiA  P«*ce,  not  neglecting  to  complete 
A.  ^.  J44.  ^^  omamento  of  his  capital ;  for 
which  purpose  he  borrowed,  as  formerly,  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  richest  citizens  of 
Greeoe.  The  year  following,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  niyria,  and,  at  the  expense  of  that 
country,  extended  his  domiqiods  from  the  lake 
Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian  sea.  .  This  diArict, 
about  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  was  barbarous 
and  uncultivated,  but  contained  valuable  salt- 
mines, which  had  occasioned  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Philip 
was  absent  in  fllyria,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
magnificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatness 
of  Maoedoui  sent  the  most  trusty  of  his  minis- 
tors,  who,  under  pretence  of  offering  to  Philip 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  great  king, 
might  examine  with  their  own  eyes  the  strength 
and  resources  of  a  monarch,  which  were  repre- 
■ented  as  so  formid9,ble. 

In  the  absence  of  hia  father,  the  young  Alex- 
uider  did  the  honours  of  the  court ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  during  an  entertainment  given  to 
the  Persian  ambassadors,  the  prince,  who  had 
not  yet  reached  his  twelfth  year,  discovered 
such  manly  and  premature  wisdom,  as  already 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary 
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character.'  Among  other  questions,  that«ould 
not  have  been  expected  fi-om  his  age,  he  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
art  of  war ;  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  the  distance  of  his  capital 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inter- 
vening roads.^  Such  inquiries,  whatever  talente 
they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
fVequent  subject  of  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  instructors;  and  that  an  un** 
bounded  ambition  had  already  taken  possession 
of  his  youthful  mind.  The  ambassadors  heard 
him  with  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  with 
that  freedom  which  so  wonderfully  distin- 
guishes the  public  transactions  of  ancient,  from 
those  of  modem  times,  "•  Ours  is  a  rich  and 
powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wise  and 
great  king,^ 

Olvmp  Pliilip  had  no  sooner  returned 

cix   1  ^'°™  Dlyria,  than  he  made  an  ex- 

A  r  '*iAA  <^v>^o^  to  Thessaly,  i^id  finally  set- 
^'  •***  tied  the  affairs  of  that  distracted 
country ;  having  taken  on  himself  the  whole . 
management  of  the  revenue^  and  having  di- 
vided the  territory  into  four  separate  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  render  the  whole  province  more 
patient  and  submissive  under  the  dominion  of 
Mecedon.^0  While  Philip  was  thus  employed 
in  Thessaly,  his  agento  were  not  less  active  in 
confirming  the  Macedonian  authority  in  the  isle 
of  Eubosa.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  securing 
his  former  acquisitions ;  he  aspired  at  new  con^ 
quests.  The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of 
Megara,  divided  by  an  extent  of  only  ten  miles, 
the  frontier  of  Bceotia  from  the  isthmus  of  Co* 
rinth.  The  industrious  and  fruffal  simplicity 
of  this  little  republic  could  not  defend  ito  virtue 
against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Macedo- 
nian.i>  Philip  gained  a  party  in  Megara,  which 
he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  l^ause,  be- 
ing already  master  of  Boeotian  Phocis,  and 
Thessaly,  uib  narrow  territory  of  the  Megariane 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  fine  passage 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  the  affairs  of  which,  at 
this  juncture,  particularly  deserved  his  atten-* 
tion. 

The  Laoedmnonians,  repulsed  by  Philip, 
whom  they  had  condescended  to  solicit,  rejected 
by  the  Phocions,  whom  they  oflfored  to  assist, 
and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Delphic  temple,  totaUy  deserted 


7  Plutarcb  (in  Alezandro.)  expicmt  liinMelf  ■trooflj  <m 
tfajt  Mibject :  **ii«^i  ixiivev;  (th^  ambtisadori)  A«vAi«^f tr, 
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Read  juyuM^xtmt.  and  Uien  the  lentenoe  may  be  literally 
explaiDM ; "  So  tbnttse  ambaaadon  wondered,  and  tftoof ht 
notkin;  ofthe  hm^d  abilitiea  of  Philip,  eomvared  withUie 
spirit  and  mafnanimity  of  his  son."  1  reoolleet  not  havinf 
met  with  f,nyatKoirfmyft»rvnt  in  the  writers  or  the  Soeratio 
afe;  but  it  is  a  good  word  to  mark  the  chsracster  of  a  per* 
son  "  who  busies  himself  about  great  objoets.** 
6  Plntarch.  in  Alezand. 

9  I  bate  used  a  little  ftSMom  with  the  wonds  of  PIq. 
tarel^«»(  e  wmif  e«T»^  tmnKivf  A^tvaf  •  S»  n/ur»f9f  trK»v~ 
0-1  oc.    Pint.  Orst.  ii.  de  Fortttn.  Alexaad. 

10  Denosth.  Philipp.  iii. 

11  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Lefratione,  et  Philipp.  iu.  In 
Philipp.  iv.  ho  speaks  as  if  Philip  had  made  some  open  at* 
tempt  atainst  Megara,  in  which  he  had  failed:  rrnvrnt 
(seiL  EuMt«$)  9Ktymf9vtU9ii(fMiymf»  ••X«  wfUfnufiVf 
p.  54. 
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a  0oene  of  bcUoii«  in  which  they  could  expect 
neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their 
politics  and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  peninsula.  For  almost  two  jean, 
Archidamufl  had  laboored  with  undivided  atten* 
tion,  and  with  his  usual  address  and  activity, 
to  extend  the  pretensions  and  the  power  of 
Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Messend,  Argos, 
and  Arcadia.  His  measures,  planned  with 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  at- 
tended with  success,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dependent  provinces  bore  with  much  regret 
and  indignation  the  yoke,  of  a  republic,  which 
they  had  formerly  spumed  as  oppressive  and  in- 
tolerable. Their  murmurs  and  discontents  were 
inflamed  into  hostility  by  the  Thebans,  the 
eternal  enemies  of  Sparta,  and,  at  that  time, 
closely  allied  with  the  king  of  Macedon.  To 
this  monarch  the  Tbebans  applied,  requesting 
him  not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  their  con- 
federates in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  intrigues 
and  money  of  Philip  had  already  gained  him  a 
considerable  influence  in  that  country,  which 
he  was  riad  of  an  opportunity  to  increase.  To 
justify  his  proceedinffs  for  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  ue  Amphietyonic  council, 
requiring  him  .to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta, 
and  to  protect  the  defenceless  communities 
which  hiid  so  often  been  tfie  victims  of  her  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty.  Encouraged  by  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Amphictyons,  and  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  Philip  aent  troops  and  money 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  prepared  to  march 
thither  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.' 

These  transactions  excited  new  commotions 
and  alarms  throughout  most  countries  of 
Greece.  The  Corinthians,'  jealous  of  the 
power  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Pho- 
dan  war,  deprived  them  of  their  ancient  pre- 
rogativee  and  honours,  and  who,  stUl  more  re- 
cently, had  taken  posseasion  of  Leucaa,  adty 
in  Acamania,  and  of  Ambrada  in  Epirus,  both 
colonies  of  Corinth,  determined  to  oppose  his 
passage  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Weapons  and 
defensive  armour  were  provided,  the  walls  and 
fortifications  were  repaired,  mercenary  troops 
were  levied,  the  citizens  exercised  in  arms,  the 
whole  republic  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  mili- 
tary preparation ;  insomuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  deride  the 
follies  of  his  eontemporaries,  behdding  with 
just  contempt  the  hurry  and  vain  bustle  of  the 
efieminate  Corinthiana,  that  seemed  so  ill  cal- 
culated to  contend  with  the  active  vigour  of 
Philip,  began  to  roll  about  his  tub,*  lest  he 
should  be  the  only  person  unemployed  in  so 
busy  a  dtj. 

The  Lacedcemonians,  mean  while,  not  less 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war, 
solidted  the  assistance  of  Athens.  The  latter 
state  had  recdved  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect. 


1  Demotth.  de  Ptee.  * 

S  Lneian  de  CoDfcribend.  Bistor. 

3  Anct  apad  Brncker.  in  Vit  Dtoffen.  ThatlMmed 
writer  ha*  coUeeted  all  that  ia  written  for  and  againat 
the  tub  of  Diogmea.  Were  authora  len  explicit,  the  movea- 
ble habitation  of  thia  philoMpher  woald  be  iiuffioienlly  at- 
Hated  by  ancient  nMWMwnettti.  See  Wiackelmaim,  d'Han- 
earvdle  Ac. 


from  its  hospitable  reception  of  the 
exiles  from  Phoeis  and  Bcsotia.  It  derived  new 
consideration  and  lustre  from  the  general  con- 
gress of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  Thebeoi,  Ma- 
cedon, Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia,  who,  after 
a  long  interval  of  time,  a^^  condeeoeaded  to 
assert  their  respective  claims  before  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  The  Laoednmonians  represent- 
ed the  league,  formed  against  themselvea,  as 
alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to  Sparta;  that 
the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  partial  conquest;  his  imagination  already 
grasped  the  dominion  of  Greece ;  and  now  was 
the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  rapublica,  who 
had  ever  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert 
their  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 
the  public  safety,  so  shamefully  abandoned  by 
the  Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponne- 
BUS.4  The  Thebans  joined  with  the  miniatsn 
of  Philip  in  calling  <m  the  Athenians  to  adhere 
strictly  to  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  con- 
cluded with  that  prince ;  they  endeavoured,  by 
art  and  sophistry,  to  varnish  or  to  palliate  such 
deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  as  oould  not  be  alto- 
gether denied ;  and  laboured  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  to  separate  the  views  and  interests  of 
Athens  and  Lacedgmon  on  this  important 
emergency.  The  ambassadors  of  the  inferior 
states  of  Pdoponnestts  leudly  complained,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  should  favour  the  views  of  Sparta, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  scouige  of  Greece. 
They  represented  this  conduct  as  not  only  un- 
just and  crud,  but  contradictory  and  abeurd ; 
and  used  many  plausible  arguments  to  deter  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  still  strenuously  aaserted 
the  fiieedom  of  Bceotia,  from  taking  such  a  part 
in  the  present  quarrd  as  migirt  tttod  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  crea* 
tures  of  Philip,  exhorted  their  countfymen  not 
to  break  too  hastily  with  a  prince  with  whom 
they  had  so  recency  conduded  an  aflianee,  nor 
imprudentlv  renew  a  bloody  and  destruelive 
war,  out  of  which  they  had  been  lately  extri- 
cated with  so  much  difficulty.  They  observed^ 
that  although  the  measures  of  Philip,  anoe  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  indeed  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  Thebans  than  to  the  Athenians, 
he  had  considered  himsdf  as  bound  in  justice  to 
chastise  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phodans.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  at  liberty  to  foUow  his  own  incli- 
nations ;  surrounded  by  the  Thesnlian  cavalry 
and  the  Theban  infantry,  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  the  enemies  of  those  states  with  a  severity 
which  his  own  feelings  disapproved.*  But  the 
time  was  arrived  when  he  might  act  with  more 
independence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  could  any 
credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  prepar- 
ing to  rebuild  the  ruined  dties  dT  Phoc»  and 
to  fortify  Elatd,  on  the  frontier  of  that  terri- 
tory, by  which  means  he  might  thenceforth  re- 
strain and  bridle  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes. 
These  observations,  however  unprobaUe,  re- 
ceived great  force  from  the  peiMsefnl,  or  rather 
indolent  disposition  of  the  people,  who,  though 
they  heard  with  pleasure  those  who  magnified 
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Hietr  anei«nt  grandeur,  and  inretghed  against 
the  injuetloe  and  ambition  of  Philip,  were 
atorse  to  employ  either  their  money  or  their 
personal  service,  in  such  active  measures,  as 
conld  alone  set  bounds  to  the  Macedonian  en- 
croachmmits. 

Demosthenes,  lastt  arose,  and  prononnced  a 
discourse,  whi  jh  the  king  of  Maoedon  is  said  to 
lULTe  read  with  a  miztare  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion.* *«When  Tou  hear  described,  men  of 
Athens  I  the  contmnal  hostilities  by  which  Phi- 
lip violates  the  peace,!  observe  that  you  approve 
the  equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  siipport 
the  rights  of  the  republic :  but  while  nothing  is 
done,  on  acoount  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  such  speeches,  our  affairs  are  brought 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict 
Philip  of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile 
designs  against  Greece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
propose  any  seasonable  advice.  The  cause  of 
this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  am* 
bition  must  be  repelled,  not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  If  speeches  and  reasonings  sufficed,  we 
idiould  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  Ad- 
versary. But  Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much 
tts  we  do  in  arguments ;  and  both  oi  us  obtain 
the  superiority  in  what  forms  respectively  the 
chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern ;  we  in 
our  assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

**  Immediately  after  the  peace,  the  king  of 
Macedon  became  master  of  Phocis  and  Ther- 
tnopyhs,  and  made  such  a  use  of  these  acquisi- 
tions as  suited  the  interest  of  Thebes,  not  of 
Athens.  Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus? 
Because,  governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not 
by  the  love  of  peace  and  justice,  but  by  an  in- 
Mitiable  lust  of  power,  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  bending  the  Athenians  to  his  selfish  and  ty- 
rannical purposes.  He  knew  that  the  loftiness 
of  their  character  would  never  stoop  to  private 
considerations,  but  prsfisr  to  any  advantage  that 
he  might  offer  them,  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
of  honour ;  and  that  neither  their  penetration, 
nor  their  dignity,  oould  ever  be  preroilod  on  to 
sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  interest, 
the  general  safety  of  Graece;  but  that  they 
would  fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  same  ardour  as  for  their  own  walls. 
The  Thebans  he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright) 
to  be  more  assailable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and 
their  meanness  to  be  such,  that  provided  he 
heaped  benefits  on  themselves,  they  would  as- 
sist  him  to  enslave  their  neighbours.  Upon  the 
same  principle  he  now  cultivates,  in  preference 
to  yours,  the  friendship  of  the  Messenians  and 
Argives;  a  circumstance,  Athenians!  which 
highly  redounds  to  your  honour,  since  Philip 
thus  declares  his  persuasion,  that  yon  alone  have 
wisdom  to  understand,  and  virtue  to  oppose,  his 
dengns ;  that  you  foresee  the  drift  of  all  his  nego- 
tiations and  wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  tiie 
incorruptible  defenders  of  the  mmmon  cause. 
Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds  that  he  enter- 
tains such  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.  When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Per- 
na,  as  they  now  are  by  Maoedon,  the  Thebans 
basely  followed  the  stondard  of  the  invaders ; 

5  Plm.  ia  Vit  DsommUi.  in  lib.  de  doe.  Orator. 


the  Argives  did  not  oppose  their  arms;  while 
the  magnanimous  patriots,  from  whom  you  are 
descended,  spumed  offers,  highly  advantageous, 
made  them  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  an- 
cestor of  PhUip,  who  acted  as  the  ambassador 
of  Persia;  and,  preferring  the  public  interest  to 
their  own,  provoked  the  devastation  of  their 
territory,  and  the  destruction  of  their  capital, 
and  performed,  in  defence  of  Greece,  those  un- 
rivalled exploiti  of  heroism  which  can  never  be 
celebrated  with  due  praise.  For  such  reasons, 
Philip  chooses  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Messen^,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
former  states  possess  not  greater  strength, 
wealth,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies;  they  have 
not  more  power,  but  less  virtue.  Nor  can  Philip 
plead  the  merits  of  their  cause;  since,  if  Che- 
lonm  and  Orchomenus  are  justly  subject  to 
Thebes,  Argos  and  Messen^  are  justly  subject 
to  Lacedflsmon;  nor  could  it  be  equitahle  to 
endave  the  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  teach  those  of  Peloponnesus  to 
rebel.  - 

**  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct 
(for  this  is  the  only  remahiing  argument  that 
can  be  alleged  in  hu  defence.)  *  Surrounded 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry, 
he  was  obliged  to  assist  allies  whom  he  dis- 
trusted, and  to  concur  with  measures  which  he 
disapproved.  Hence  the  severe  treatment  of 
Phocis,  henoe  the  cruel  servitude  of  Orchomenus 
and  Chieronea.  The  king  of  Macedon,  being 
now  at  liberty  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own 
humanity  and  justice,  is  desirous  to  re-establish 
the  republic  of  Phocis ;  and,  in  order  to  bridle 
the  intolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates  the 
fortifying  of  Elatasa.'  This,  indeed,  he  medi- 
tates, and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not 
meditate  the  destruction  of  Lacedemon*  '  For 
this  pdrpose  be  has  remitted  money,  he  has 
sent  hJs  mmtsenaries,  he  is  prepared,  himself,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  His 
present  transactions  sufficiently  explain  the  qao- 
tives  of  his  past  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  he 
acts  flpom  system,  and  that  his  principal  batteries 
are  erected  against  Athens  itself.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  He  is  ambitious  to  rule  Greece ; 
yoti  alone  axe  capable  to  thwart  his  measures. 
He  ha9  looff  treated  yon  unworthily;  and  he  is 
conscious  of  his  injustice.  He  is  actually  con- 
triving your  destruction,  and  he  ia  sensible  that 
you  see  through  his  designs.  For  all  these  rea-> 
sons  he  knows  that  you  detest  him,  and  that 
should  he  not  antidpn^.your  hostility,  he  roust 
fan  a  victim  to  your  just  vengeance.  Henoe  he 
is  ever  active  and  alert,  watdiing  a  favourable 
moment  of  asnuilt,  and  practising  on  the  stupi- 
dity and  selfishness  of  the  Thebans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians;  for  if  they  were  not  stupid  and 
blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fktal  aim  of  the 
Maosdonian  policy.  I  once  spoke^  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Messenians  and  Aivives;  my 
discourse,  which  was  useless  to  them,  may, 
perhaps,  not  unseasonably  be  repeated  to  you. 
*«Men  ti  Argos  and  Messen^  !  you  remember 
the  time  when  Philip  caressed  the  Olynthians, 
as  &e  now  does  you :  how  highly,  do  you  think, 
that  infatuated  people  would  have  been  offend- 
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ed,  had  any  man  talked  against  the  benefactor, 
who  had  generously  bestowed  on  them  Anthe- 
mus  and  Potidffia?  Had  any  man  warned  them 
against  the  dangerous  artifices  of  Philip,  would 
they  have  listened  to  his  advice?  Tet,  after  en- 
joying for  a  moment  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  they  were  for  ever  despoiled  of  their 
own.  Inglorious  was  their  fall ;  not  conquered 
only,  but  betrayed  and  sold  by  one  another. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Thessalians.  When  Phi- 
lip expelled  their  tyrants,  could  the  Thessalians 
ever  conjecture  that  the  same  prince  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon,  still  more 
tyrannical  and  oppressive?  When  he  restored 
them  to  their  seat  and  suffrage  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  own  revenues  ?  As  to  you, 
Messenians  and  Argives!  you  have  beheld  Phi- 
lip smiling  and  deceiving;  but  beware  I  pray  to 
heaven,  that  yon  may  never  behold  him  insult- 
ing, threatening,  and  destroying.  Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  dis- 
covered for  their  defence;  walls,  ramparts,  bat- 
tlements, all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour 
of  man,  and  supported  by  continual  expense 
and  toil.  But  there  is  one  common  bulwark, 
which  only  the  prudent  employ,  though  alike 
useful  to  idl,  especially  to  free  cities  against 
tyrants.  What  is  that?  Distrust  Of  this  be 
Hiindful ;  to  this  adhere ;  preserve  this  carefully, 
and  no  calamity  can.  befall  you."i 

Demosthenes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
schedule  of  an  answer,  which  he  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely favourable  to  the  Lacedemonians,  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
deliberate  with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on 
the  means  by  which  they  might  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  ^  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had 
exhorted  them  to  niaintain  peace,  m  long  as  that 
seemed  possible;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in 
their  power ;  Philip  gradually  carried  on  a  vast 
system  of  hostile  ambition,  dismembering  their 
poawssions,  debauching  their  allies,  paring  their 
dominions  all  around,  that  Jie  might  at  length 
attack  the  centre,  unguarded  and  defenceless." 
Had  the  orator  stopped  here,  his  advice  might 
have  been  followed  with  some  useful  eonse- 
quenees.  But  in  declaiming  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  resentment  was 
naturally  inflamed  against  Philocrates,  iEsohi- 
nes,  and  their  associates,  whose  perfidious  in- 
trigues and  machinations  had  produced  the 
public  danger  and  disgrace.  He  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  injured  people  to  impeach, 
condemn,  and  consign  to  due  punishment  those 
detestable  traitors.  This  counsel  was  not  given 
in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were 
better  pleased  to  attend  the  courts  of  justice  at 
home,  than  to  march  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  city  resounded  with  the  noise  of  trials  and 
accusations.  Philocrates  was  banished,^  and 
iGschinesliearly  escaped  the  same  fate,  by  ex- 
posing the  profligate  Ufe  of  his  accuser  Timar- 
chus.* 

Philip,  mean  while,  imopposed  and  unob- 
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served  by  his  enemies,  was  sailing  with  a  poorer- 
ful  armament  towards  Cape  Tenarus,  the  most 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  land- 
ed there  without  opposition,  he  wu  joined   by 
the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.     Thie 
united  army,  af\er  ravaging  the  most  valu&ble 
part  of  the  Lacedemonian  territories,  besieged 
and  took  Trinasus,  a  maritime  city  of  consi- 
derable strength  and  importance.    The  terror 
occasioned  among  the  Spartans  by  these  misfor- 
tunes, was  heightened  by  extraordinaiy  meteors 
in  the  air,  whose  unusual  redness  seemed   to 
presage  some  dreadful  calamity.^    The  alarm 
was  so  general,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  record  the  saying  of  a  Spartan  youth, 
who  remained  unmoved  amidst  the  public  eon- 
stemation.    Being  asked,  ^^  Whether  he  was 
not  afraid  of  PhiUp  ?"    *^  Why,"  replied  the 
generous  youth,  ^  should  I  fear  himf  he  cannot 
hinder  me  from  djring  for  my  country.''^    Bat 
ibis  manly  resolution  no  longer  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation*    Unable  to 
meet  the  invader  in  the  field,  tlu^y  sent  Agio, 
the  son  of  king  Archidamus,  to  propose  tenne 
of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  subipit  their 
whole  fortune  to  the  dinposal  of  the  Macedo- 
nians.  The  young  pr|nce  coming  alone  and  on- 
attendedf  PhUipexpresaed  his  surprise.  *^What, 
have  the  Spartans  sent  but  one  !*'    ^  Am  I  not 
sent  to  one  ?"  was  the  manly  rejrfy  of  Agis.* 
This  was  the  expiring  voice  of  Spartan  piido; 
for  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  unvoUing  to 
provoke  the  despair  of  a  people,  whose  degene- 
rate virtue  might  yet  be.^nimated  by  the  msti- 
tutions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  example  of  Leoni- 
das,  compelle4  them  to  resign  their  pretended 
authority  over  Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia  ; 
and  settled  the  boundaries  of  those  republics  in 
a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  hie 
confederates.    Berore  leaving  the  Peloponne- 
sus, he  solemnly  renewed  his  engagements  to 
protect  them ;  and,  in  return,  only  required,  on 
their  part,  that  the  magistracy  in  Argos  should 
be  entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and  Mna- 
sias;  in  Arcai^  to  Cercidas,  Hieronymus,  and 
Eucampidas ;  in  Messen^,  to  Neon  and  Thra- 
sylochus,  the  sons  of  Iphiades ;   men   whose 
names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,  if  Demos- 
thenes had  not  justly  branded  them  as  traitors;' 
but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  less  judicious 
writer,8  that  by  early  espousing  the  interest  of 
Philip,  they  acquired  many  important  advan- 
tages for  their  respective  communities;  that 
their  Bajpjoiy  having  foreseen  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy  over 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  acted 
wisely  in  courting  the  rising  fortune  of  a  prince, 
who  was,  at  len^,  enabled  to  take  complete 
vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance,  which 
the  Peloponnesians  escaped  by  their  own  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  and  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians, after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally  de- 
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liTored  bj  the  love  of  s^loxy  and  magnanimity, 
which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Philip. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  king  of  Macedon  marched  through  that 
country  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  crowns 
&nd  statues,  the  usual  marks  of  pubUc  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  on  a  prince  who  had 
generously  rescued  thsm  from  the  cruel  yoke  of 
Sparta.  At  Corinth  he  passed  some  days  in 
the  house  of  Demaratus,  a  man  totally  devoted 
to  his  service;  and  assisted  at  the  games  and 
spectacles,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  republics.  The  turbulent  Co- 
rinUiians,  who,  besides  their  innate  hatred  of 
kings,  had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against 
PhiUp,  did  not  conceal  their  sentiments;  and 
their  inhospitable  insolence  was  abetted  by 
many  Peloponnesians,  who  profited  of  the 
liberty  of  the  place,  and  of  the  occasion,  to  tes- 
tify their  rooted  aversion  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don, and  their  unwillingness  to  owe  their  free- 
dom and  their  safety  to  the  interposition  of  a 
foreign  tyrant  Philip  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  courtiers  to  punish  their  ingratitude ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  digest  an  affVont,'  when  forgive- 
ness was  more  useful  than  vengeance ;  and  re- 
pressed the  unseasonable  indignation  of  his 
attendants,  by  observing,  with  admirable  pa^ 
tience,  '^  Were  I  to  act  with  severity,  what  must 
I  expect  from  men,  who  repay  even  kindness 
with  in8ult.'"o 

Olvmu  Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth 

eix   1  ^y  ^^*  nearest  route  into  Macedon, 

A  C  344  ^^^^  ^^  continued  the  remainder 
*  of  that  year,  directing  the  improve- 
ments that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom, 
and  inspecting  with  particular  care  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Alexander,  whose  capacious  and 
fervid  mind,  like  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil, 
producing  promiscuously  flowers  and  weeds, 
strongly  required  the  hands  of  early  culture.  >> 
Bat  these  useful  occupations  did  not  divert  his 
attention  from  the  politics  of  neighbouring 
states.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  Epims, 
then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vassals,  by 
adding  to  that  little  principality  the  province 
of  CassiopoBa,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.  At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  floet  by  wrestiag  Halonnesus,  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  the  hands  of 
corsairs,  and  kept  possession  of  his  conquest, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  claim  of  the 
,  Athenians,  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors 
of  the  is1and.>3 

Olvmu  y^xt  year  Philip  was  summoned 

cix.  2;  *  *°^  Upper  Thrace,  by  a  rebellion 
A.  C  343  ^^  ^^  petty  princes  in  that  coun- 
try, fomented  by  Amadocus  king 
of  the  Odrysians.  The  warlike  tribes  of  that 
gntA  nation*  acting  with  little  concert  or  union, 
were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  dexterity 
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of  the  king  of  Macedon  seconding  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  soon  ranked  the  most  obstinate 
of  his  enemies  in  the  number  of  bis  vassals  or 
courtiers.^'  At  his  return  from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received  into  his  protec- 
tion the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupying 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian 
ChersonesuB  to  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the 
peninsula  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia 
always  set  at  defiance.  The  Athenians  had 
lately  strengthened  the  Cbersonesites  by  a  new 
colony,  which  had  continual  disputes  with  the 
Cardians  about  the  extent  of  their  boimdaries. 
Matters  had  actually  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
Cardians  were  ready  to,  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  were  seasonably  defended  by  the  Mace- 
donian arms.'^ 

The  seizing  of  Halonnesus,  the  conquering 
of  Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  Epirus, 
above  all,  the  open  assistance  given  to  their  in- 
veterate enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more 
roused  the  Athenians  from  their  lethargy. 
These  fresh  insults  brought  back  to  their  re- 
collection the  ancient  grounds  of  animosity, 
and  the  manifold  mjuries  which  they  had  suf- 
fered since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Macedon.  But  instead  of  opposmg  Philip  with 
arms,  the  only  means  by  which  he  might  yet 
be  resisted  with  any  hope  of  success,  they  em- 
ployed, the  impotent  defence  of  speeches,  reso- 
lutions, and  embassies.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  and  violent  in  every  country  of  Greece. 
They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a 
Barbarian,  to  which  there  seemed  no  end ;  and 
exhorted  the  Greeks  to  unite  in  repressing  his 
insolent  usurpation.^* 

PhiUp,  who  then  agitated  schemes  from  which 
he  wished  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 
Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  re- 
monstrances of  that  people;  and  despatched 
to  Athens  itself.  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  vigorous  mind ;  but  who  con- 
cealed, under  that  passionate  vehemence  of 
language  which  seems  to  arise  from  conviction 
and  sincerity,  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  a  perfi- 
dious heart.  Python  had  long  ago  sold  him? 
self,  and,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself,  the  in- 
terest of  his  country,  to  the  king  of  Maoedon, 
from  whom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens,  written  with  that 
specious  moderation  and  artful  plausibility, 
which  Philip  knew  so  well  to  assume  in  all  his 
transactions.  ^  He  offered  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  island  of  Halonnesas, 
and  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in  purging 
the  sea  of  pirates :  he  entreated  them  to  refer 
to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  nations, 
and  to  concert  amicably  together  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  He  denied  tluit  they  could 
produce  any  proof  of  that  duplicity  on  lus  part. 
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of  which  they  ao  loucUy  oomplained.  That  for 
hiniMlft  he^wM  ready  not  only  to  terminate  all 
dispatee  with  them  by  a  fair  a/bitratioD,  bat  to 
compel  the  Cardiana  to  -abide  by  the  award ; 
and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to  diatmet 
those  designing  and  turbulent  demagogues, 
whose  selfish  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the 
two  countries,  and  inyolve  thmn  in  the  horron 
of  war.i 

The  subtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  sup- 
ported on  this  occafflon  by  the  impetuous  elo- 
quence of  Py  thoo,  were  overcome  by  Hegesip- 
pus  and  Demosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various 
artidee  of  the  letter  with  great  strength  and 
perspicuity,  and  unveiled  the  injustice  of  Philip 
with  such  force  of  evideni»,  that  the  Athenians 
resolved  upon  aending  a  considerable  armament 
to  the  Chersonesus,  to  protect  their  subjects  in 
that  peninsula.3  Diopeithes,  who  commanded 
the  ezpeditionf  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  en- 
terprise. Before  he  arrived  in  the  Chersojiesus, 
Philip,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace.  Dio- 
peithes availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
act  with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Athenian  Mttlements  in  Thrace, 
he  made  an  incursion  into  the  neighbouring 
country ;  stormed  the  Macedonian  settlements 
at  Crobyl^  and  Tiristasis ;  and  having  carried 
off  many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus. On  this  emefgency,  Amphilochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as  ambassadori 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners ;  but  Dio- 
peithes, regardless  of  this  character,  ever  held 
sacred  in  Greece,  east  him  in  prison,  the  more 
surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and 
Maeedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irrepa- 
rable. With  oqual  severity  he  treated  a  herald, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  his  late  excursion,  charg- 
ed with  letters  from  Philip ;  which  were  sent 
to  Athens,  and  read  in  full  assembly.' 

The  king  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of 
these  hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to 
his  complaints  and  threats ;  and  his  emissaries 
had  an  easier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes 
had  not  only  violated  the  peace  with  Macedon, 
but,  ip.  order  to  maintain  his  troops,  which 
were  very  sparingly  suppUed  by  the  republic, 
levied  considerable  contributions  from  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Asia.  The  partisans  of 
Macedon  inveighed  against  this  commander  as 
a  robber  and  pirate,  the  common  enemy  of 
Greeks  and  Barbarians;  Philip's  letters  de- 
manded vengeance  from  the  justice  of  Athens ; 
if  not,  he  would  be  his  own  avenger ;  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Diopeithes  join^  in  the  out^ 
cry,  and  insisted,  that  such  a  daring  offender 
ought  immediately  to  be  recalled,  and  punished 
for  his  misconduct  . 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  undertook  to 
defend  the  accused  general,  whose  measures  he 
warmly  approved;  and  motives  of  private 
friendship  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriot- 
ism, render  his  discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the 
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Chersonesus  one  of  the  most  animated  aad  in- 
teresting of  his  productions.    The  impeach- 
ment of  Diopeithes  he  ascribes  entirely  to  ma- 
lice or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too  successfully 
employed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  firom  the  main  object  of  their  con- 
cem,  the  continual  encroachments  of  Philip,  to 
unjust  complaints  and  calumnies'  againat  their 
fellow  citizens.    Diopeithee,  if  really  criminal, 
might  be  recalled,  and  puniihed  whenever  they 
thought  proper.    A  simple  mandate  from  the 
republic  could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his 
duty.    But  Philip,  the  pnblic  enemy,  who  was 
continually  infringing  the  peace,  who,  before 
the  expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppreased  the 
Chersonesites,  had  stormed  Serrium  and  Do- 
riscus,  how  was  Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless 
they  repelled  force  by  foree  ?  Instead  of  recall- 
ing their  troops  from  the  Chersonesus  on  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who  would  not 
acknowledge  himself  at  war  with  them,  till  he 
assaulted  Uie  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to 
exert  their  utmost  ability  in  augmenting  the 
army  in  that  quarter.    Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  the  setting  in  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
to  fall  on  the  Chersonesus.    Will  it  then  be 
sufficient  to  accuse  Diopeithes?  Or  will  this 
save  our  allies.^  **  O,  but  we  will  sail  to  their 
relief."^  But  if  the  winds  will  not  permit  you? 
Even  should  our  enemy  attack,  not  the  Cher- 
sonesus, but  Meeara  or  Chalcis,  as  he  latelj 
did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppose 
him  in  Thrace,  than  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  exactions  demanded 
by  Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  are  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  all  his  predeoessori, 
who,  according  to  the  strength  of  their  respect- 
ive armaments,  have  always  levied  proportional 
contributions  from  the  colonies ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  grant  this  money,  whether  more  or 
lesfl^  do  not  give  it  for  notldng.    It  is  the  price 
for  which  they  are  furnished  with  convoys  to 
protect  their  trading  vessels  from  rapine  and 
piracy.    If  Diopeithes  had  not  that  resource, 
how  could  he  subsist  his  troops,  he  who  receives 
nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  nothing  of  his 
own  ?  From  the  dues  ?  No ;  but  from  what  he 
can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow.    Who  does 
not  perceive  that  this  pretended  concern  for  the 
colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern  for  their 
country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  employed 
to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages  the  war 
at  pleasure  ?  That  such  traitors  should  exist,  is 
less  surprising  than  that  you  ahould  patiently 
receive  from  Uiem  such  counsels,  as  Philip  him-  ■ 
self  would  dictate.    For  what  else  could  the 
king  of  Macedon,  who  understands  his  own 
interest  so  well,  advise,  but  that  you  should  re- 
main qnietiy  at  home,  decline  personal  service 
in  the  war,  deny  pay  to  your  soldiers,  revile 
and  insult  your  general  ?  When  a  man,  hired 
to  betray  you,  rises  up  in  the  assembly,  and  de- 
clares Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  calamities,  such  a  hypocrite  is  heard  with 
satisfaction.    You  despise  the  voice  of  him, 
who,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  coon- 
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tiy,  caiUfl  oat,  •'Be  not  4eceiTod,  Athenians! 
Philip  is  the  real  cause  of  all  youx  misfortunes 
and  disgrace."  The  disagreeable  truth  renders 
the  man  who  declares  it  odious ;  for  the  insi- 
dioas  discipline  of  certain  ministers  has  so 
changed  your  principles  and  characters,  that 
jou  are  become  fierce  and  formidable  in  your 
courts  of  justice,  but  tame  and  contemptible  in 
the  field.  Tou  rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  your 
distress  charged  on  those  whom  you  can  punish 
at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  beUeve  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whoniyou  must 
oppose  with  arms' in  your  hands.  let,  Athe- 
nians, if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus  call 
you  to  account  for  your  conduct:  'Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies 
to  assure  us,  that  Philip  is  proJectiDg  our  ruin, 
and  that  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  O,  most 
wretciied  of  mankind !  when  this  common  fee 
was  detained  six  months  abroad  by  sickness, 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  the  armies  of  his 
enemies,  did  you  profit  by  that  opportunity  to 
recoyer  your  lost  possessions?  Did  von  restore 
eyen  £ub<Ba  to  liberty,  and  expel  those  troops 
and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed  the^  in  am- 
bush, and  directly  opposite  to  Attica?  No.  Tou 
have  remained  insensible  to  your  wrongs,  and 
fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times 
to  die,  it  would  not  inspire  you  with  the  least 
degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  these  embassies, 
these  accusations,  all  this  unnecessary  ferment!' 
If  the  Greeks  should  ask  this,  what  could  we 
answer  ?  I  know  not. 

^  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  speaker  by  asking,  What  ouffht  we 
to  do  ?    My  answer  is  sincdre.  None  of  those 
things  which  you  do  at  present.    I  explain  my 
opinion  at  greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  to  ask,  advice !  First  of  all, 
you  must  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  firm  belief,  that 
Philip  has  broken  the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with 
your  republic :  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  your 
city,  to  the  groutid  on  which  it  stands,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to  such  as 
are  most  distinguished  by  his  favours.    The 
fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes,^  citizens  of 
Olynthus,  ma^  teach  our  traitors  the  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surren* 
dered  their  counti^.   But,  though  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is 
chiefly  hostile  to   your  government,  which, 
though  ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  do- 
minion ^jivex  others,  is  admhahly  adapted  to  de- 
fend both  yourselves  and  them,  to  repel  usur- 
pation^  and  to  humble  tynuats.    To  your  de- 
mocracy,- therefore,  Phiup  is  an  unrelenting 
foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be  deeply 
persuaded ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you  repress 
his  encroachments,  you  act  for  the  safety  of 
Athens,  against  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries 
sre  erected.    For  who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
believe,  that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila, 
Cabyla,  and  Mastira,)  should  form  an  object 
WOTthy  of  his  ambition ;  that,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire them,  he  should  submit  to  toils  and  dan- 
g«n ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  Ae  rye  and  mUlet 
of  Thrace,  he  should  consent  to  spend  so  many 
months  amidst  winter  snows  and  tempests; 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  he  disregarded  the 
riches  and  splendour  of  Athens,  your  harbours, 
arsenals,.  gaUeyg,  mines,  and  revenues?  No, 
Athenians.  It  is  to  get  possession  of  Athens, 
that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  elsewhere. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do?  Tear  ourselves 
from  our  indolence ;  not  only  support,  but  aug- 
ment, the  troops  whiob  are  on  foot;  that,  as 
Philip  has  an  army  ever  ready  to  attack  and 
conquer  the  Greeks,  you  also  may  be  ready  to 
succour  and  to  save  them.'^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  (because  nothing 
betrays  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
democracy,)  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose 
the  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill 
or  decree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the 
votes  of  his  countrymen.  This  decree  must  have 
been  recorded  am<mg  the  Athenian  arehives; 
and,  if  the  war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might 
be  produced  at  some  future  time  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  author,  whose  enemies  would  not 
fail  to  allege  this  instrument  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  occaioned  the  rupture  with  Philip,  and 
all  the  calamities  consequent  on  that  measure. 
The  party  accused  would,  in  that  case,  vainly 
endeavour  to  shelter  himself  under  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  once  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
could  call  him  to  account  for  misleading  the 
people,^  and  punish  him  with  banishment  or 
death.  Demosthenes  artfully  glances  at  this 
disagreeable  subject:  *'Rash,  impudent,  and 
audacious,  I  neiuer  am,  Athenians,  nor  wish 
ever  to  become ;  yet  possess -more  true  fortitude 
than  the  boldest  of  your  demagogues,  who,  ca- 
priciously distributing  honours  and  largesses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  capriciously  impeaching, 
condemning,  and  confiscating  on  the  other, 
have,  in  eiuer  case,  a  sure  pl^ee  of  impunity 
in  the  flattery  and  artifices  by  nAiich  they  have- 
long  seduced  the  public.  The  courage  of  that 
minister  is  put  to  an  easy  trial,  who  fs  ever  rea- 
dy to  sacrifice  your  permanent  interest  to  your 
present  pleasure.  But  he  is  truly  courageous, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  your  safety  and  glory,  op- 
poses your  most  favourite  inchnations,  rouses 
you  from  your  dream  of  pleasure,  disdains  to 
flatter  you,  and  having  the  good  of  his  country 
ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  which  fortune  often  prevails  over' 
policy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the  is* 
sue.  Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular 
counsels  tend  to  render,  not  myself,  but  my 
country  great'* 

The  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  hut  anin;ated 
the  Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour*  which 
they  haa  been  Jong  unaccustomed  to  exert.  A 
fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  Command  of  Cal- 
lias,  who  seised  all  Macedonian  ships  as  lawfhl 
prize,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  afler  plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelas- 
gic  gulf.  A  considerable  body  of  forces  was 
sent  into  Acamania  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
Philip,  assisted  by  his  kinsman  and  ally,  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
o'f  Peperathus,  trusting  to  the  protection  of 
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AtheM,  expeUed  the  Macedoniui  garrison  finom 
Haloniiesiui.  Repeated  embaanea  were  dea- 
patched  to  the  Peloponneaiana  and  Eubciana, 
exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  ignominioua 
yoke  of  Macedon,  and  to  nnite  with  their  Gre- 
cian brethren  againat  the  pu|)lic  enemy.  Philip 
was  not  unattentive  to  theae  commotions,  but 
hia  designs  against  tiie  valuable  cities  on  the 
Propontis  and  Thracian  Boephorus*  being  ripe 
for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
secondary  consideration  to  divert  him  from  that 
important  enterprise. 

^.  His  intrigues  and  bribery  had 

uiymp.  gained  a  considerable  party  in  By- 
^**r  *W9  zantium,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
A.  Ky.  J4Z.  ^^  perfidious  Python,  whose  vehe- 
ment eloquence  gave  him  great  influence  with 
the  multitude.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
sm-render  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city$  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  of  thirty  thousand  men  hovered 
round;  but  the  design  was  suspected  or  dts- 
covered)  and  Philip,  to  screen  his  partizans 
from  public  vengeance,  seasonably  withdrew  his 
army,  and  inveated  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Perinthus.  The  news  of  these  transactions  not 
only  increased  the  activity  of  Athens,  but 
alarmed  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  being  no 
atranger  to  Philip's  design  of  invading  his  do- 
minions, trembled  at  beholding  that  ambitious 
prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  his  prodeces- 
sors.^  The. Persian  gold  was  profusely  scatter- 
ed among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  de- 
magogues. Demosthenes,  whose  patriotism 
was  not  always  proof  against  an  unworthy  al- 
liance' with  interest,  rejoiced  at  being  paid  for 
doing  what  he  considered  as  his  duty.  At 
Athens  his  invectives  were  louder  than  ever 
against  the  king  of  Macedon;  and  the  affairs  of 
EuboBa  gave  Um  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island. 

The  factious  spirit  of  the  Euboeans  rendered 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of 
remaining  quietly  under  the  government  either 
of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  wei«  al- 
ternately subject.  The  recent  prevalence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  had  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  cities  of 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel, 
having  previoudy  solicited  assistance  from  Pe- 
loponnesus, Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  pro- 
vince of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reason  to 
deem  favourable  to  their  views.  From  other 
states  they  brought  back  promises  and  hopes ; 
from  Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Demosthenes,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Phocion.  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  allowed  to  address  the  popular 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  he 
inflamed  them  with  such  animosity  against 
Philip  and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained  to 
be  done  by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  generaL 
The  EubioDans  every  where  took  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garri- 
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sons  were  expelled  frem  the  principal  citiei,  and 
driven  from  one  post  to  another,  till  they  were 
compelled  entirely  to  evacuate  the  island.  This 
event  occanoned  gre&t  joy  at  Athens ;  and  the 
principal  merit  was  ascribed  to  Demosthenes, 
who,  at  the  motion  of  Aristonicus,  a  man  of 
merit  and  eminence,  was  crowned  by  the  senate 
and  people  with  a  golden  crown ;  which  ho- 
nour was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  during  the  representations  of  the  new 
tragedies,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, citizens  and  strangers.^ 

oi»»in  '^^^  ^"^^  ^^  Eubiea  was  ill  eom^ 

•     4  '        pensated  to  Philip  by  the  military 
A^b  341    ^P^J^^^^'^   against    Perinthus,   in 
*  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy 

of  his  courage  and  perseverance.    The  town 
was  situated  on  the  eloping  ridge  of  an  isthmus, 
and  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature, 
the  houses  and  streets  rising  one  above  another 
like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  so  that  the 
higher  edifices  overlooked  and  defended  the 
lower.  Having  scoured  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try with  his  cavalry,  Philip  exhausted,  in  the 
siege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  military  skill  known 
to  the  ancients.    He  rabed  towers  forty  cubits 
high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight  on  equal 
ground  with  the  besieged;  his  miners  were 
busy  at  the  foundation ;  at  length  the  batterings 
rams  advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  consi- 
derable broach  was  made.    During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.  The 
superior  discharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon  from  the  Macedonian 
towers,  had  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthians 
from  those  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements, 
against  which  the  principal  attack  had  been  di- 
rected.   But  with  incessant  toil,  the  besieged 
built  a  new  wall  within  the  former,  on  which 
they  appeared  in  battle  array,  prepared  to  repel 
the  enemy  who  entered  the  breachea.*    The 
Macedonians,  who  advanced  with  impetuous 
joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  infi^ 
nitely  mortified  to  find  that  their  work  must  be 
begun  anew.    Philip  employed  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  to  restore  their  hopes,  and 
to  reanimate  their  activity.    The  siege  recom- 
menced with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians 
were  twice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they 
were  unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next 
by  a  strong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian 
pay,  commanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of 
Athens ;  and  lastly  by  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical 
form,  presenting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the 
besiegers,  gradually  rose  and  widened  towards 
the  remoter  .parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
observe  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
overwhelm  them  with  missile  weapons  as  they 
advanced  to  the  charge.    Philip,  ever  .sparing 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  deterred  by  this 
circumstance  frt>m  venturing  an  assault,  though 
his  machines  had  effected  a  breach  in  the  new 
wall:  he  therefore  determined  to  change  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    Perinthus  was  shut  up 
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tLB  cIomIj  ai  poflsible  by  sea  and  land :  part  of 
tbft  Macedonian  troops  who  had  become  muti- 
nous for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at  this  time 
owed  above  two  hundred  talents,  or  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,)  were  indul^red  in  plun-, 
defing  the  rich  territory  of  Byzantium,  while 
the  remainder  were  conducted  to  the  siege  of 
Selymbria,  and  soonafler  of  Byzantium  itself, 
the  taking*  of  which*  places,  it  was  hoped,  might 
compensate  their  lost  labour  at  Perinthus.^ 

During  the  military  operations  against  the 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  Demosthenes  did  not 
cease  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  undertake 
their  defence,  as  essential  to  their  own  safety. 
The  hostilities  and  devastations  of  Philip,  he 
represented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  pes- 
tilence and  othet  contagious  disorders,  in  which 
all  men  were  alike  threatened  with  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  calamity.  He,  who  was  actually 
sound  and  untainted,  had  on  equal  interest  with 
the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  common 
evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  lurk  in  any  part, 
would  speedily  pervade  and  afflict  the  whole. 
The  Macedonians  now  besieged  Selymbria  and 
Byiantinm;  if  successful  in  these  enterprises, 
they  would  soon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality 
the  Greeks  looked  on  the  successive  encroach- 
ments of  Philipf  not  9  "Events  which  their  vi- 
gorous and  unitedtopposition  might  ward  off 
and  repel,  but  as  disasters  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Providence;  as  a  tempestuous  cloud  of  bail, 
so  destructive  to  the  vines  in  autumn,  which  all 
beheld,  with  horror,  hovering  over  them,  but 
none  took  any  other  means  to  prevent,  than  by 
deprecating  the  gods  that  it  might  not  fall  on 
his  own  fields.^  These  animated  and  just  re- 
presentations of  the  common  distress  or  danger, 
engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  besieged  cities.^  Demos- 
thenes undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium ;  and 
Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the  friend 
and  fellow  student  of  the  virtuous  Phocion,  re* 
sided  as  ambassador  in  Athens.  At  the  same 
time  the  principal  mtles  of  the  Propontis,  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  good  of- 
fices with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  alhes 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received 
repeated  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions. 

Philip,  mean  while,  ceased  not  to  assure  the 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emissaries,  that  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
with  the  repubUo,  and  gently  chid  them  for 
their  evident  marks  of  partiality  towards  his 
enemies,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  as- 
cribe, not  to  the  general  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dan- 
gerous faction,  inflamed  by  seditious  and  selfish 
demagogues.  By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recent- 
ly surprised  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging 
the  territory  of  Cardia.  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian 
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general  in  the.  Chersonesus,  commanded  this 
predatory  band,  who,  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
were  repelled  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  slain 
by  a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men  with  his 
voice  and  arm.  Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to 
excuse  this  act  of  hoi^tility,  to  which,  he  aiisur- 
ed  the  Athenians,  that  ho  had  been  compelled, 
much  against  his  inclination:  he  aflected  to 
consider  Diopeithes  as  the  instrument  of  a  ma- 
lignant faction,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  rather 
than  as  the  general  of  the  republic ;  and  as  that 
comimander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in  plun- 
dering th%  Cardians,  a  people  strictly  allied 
with  Macedon,  Philip  assured  himself  that  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that, 
provoked  by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  at  length 
repelled  violence,  and  defended  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 

While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
footing  of  correspondence,  the  former  sent 
twenty  vessels  laden  with  corn  to  the  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians.  Leodamas,  who  commanded 
this  convoy,  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
treaty  formerly  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers,  would  protect  him  from  injury.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  His  fleet  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken  by  Amyntas,  who  command- 
ed Uie  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  was 
not  destined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in 
conveying  the  superabundance  of  the  fertile 
Chersonesus  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of 
Lemnos. 

OJvmn  ^^^  "®*^  °^  ^^  capture  of  their 

.  ^  ^'  ships  occasioned  much  tumult  and 
A  C  341  ^'i^^ii^^^  among  the  Athenians. 
'  Afler  frequent  deliberations  oh  this 
subject,  a  decree  was  framed  for  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their 
property,  and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  ho 
had  exceeded  his  instructions,  should  be  pu- 
nished with  due  severity.  Cephisophon,  De- 
mocritus,  and  Polycrates,  who  were  named  for 
this  commission,  repaired  without  delay  to  Phi- 
lip in  the  Hellespont,  who,  at  their  request,  im- 
mediately released  the  captured  vessels,  and 
dismissed  the  Athenians  with  the  following 
letter ;  ^  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  Health.  I  have  received 
three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  ambassadors, 
who  have  conferred  with  me  about  the  release 
of  certain  ships,  commanded  by  Leodamas.  I 
cannot  but  admire  their  simplicity  in  thinking 
to  persuade  me  that  these  ships  were  intended 
to  convey  com  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle 
of  Lemnos,  and  not  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and 
nowise  included  in  the  treaty  of  pacification 
between  Athens  and  Macedon.  This  unjust 
conrniission  Leodamas  received,  not  firom  the 
people  of  Athens,  but  from  certain  magistrates, 
and  others  now  in  private  stations,  who  are  too 
busy  in  urging  you  to  violate  your  engage- 
ments, and  to  commence  hostilities  agaiiwt  me; 
a  matter  which  they  have  more  at  heart  than 
the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagining  that 
they  may  derive  advantage  from  vSx^  a  rap- 
ture.   Deeply  persuaded  that  our  mntual  in- 
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terest  requires  ub  to  fnistrate  their  wicked 
schemes,  I  have  given  orders  to  release  the  cap- 
tured vessels ;  and  do  you,  in  return,  remove 
such  pernicious  counsellors  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  affairs;  and  let  them  feel  the  se- 
verity of  yodr  justice.  On  my  part,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  preserve  inviolate  the  treaty,  by 
which  we  stand  mutually  engaged.''^ 

The  moderate  and  friendly  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to 
the  Macedonian  partisans  at  Athens.  But 
Demosthenes,  and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  spared 
no  pains  to  detect  and  expose  the  aftifices  and 
duplicity  of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble 
and  peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  crisis  when 
they  might  act  against  him  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage. In  elaborate  and  powerful  orations,^  in 
which,  without  urging  any  new  matter,  De- 
mosthenes condensed,  invigorated,  and  enliv- 
ened his  former  observations  and  reasonings, 
he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expe- 
diency of  being  for  once  before-hand  with 
their  enemy,  and  of  anticipating  his  designs 
against  themselves  by  a  speedy  and  effectual  as- 
sistance to  their  distressed  brethren  of  Perin- 
thus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium.  By  his  .con- 
vincing eloquence  the  public  councils  were  ani- 
mated with  a  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  not  appeared  in  Uiem  during  many 
years,  and  which  produced  the  last  transitory 
glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 
Q,  It  was  decreed  by  the  senate  and 

ex  1  people,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hutt- 

A.'c*340  ^^  ^^^  twenty  galleys;  but  un- 
*  fortunately  the  command  was  given 
to  Chares,  whose  character  rendered  him  as 
contemptible  to  the  enemies,  as  he  was  formi- 
dable to  the  allies,  of  the  republic.  The  By- 
zantines excluded  him  from  their  harbour,  and 
he  was  deieated  by  Amyntus,  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  off  the  opposite  shore  of  Chalcedon. 
This  disaster,  which  was  (Shiefly  occasioned  by 
the  incapacity  of  their  commander,  made  the 
Athenians  cast  their  eyes  on  Phocion,*  who, 
though  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  was 
most  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger 
and  calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip, 
fluelied  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt 
to  storm  Byzantium.  The  city  was  environed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the 
fourth  by  a  strong  wall,  and  -a  large  and  deep 
trench,  covered  by  lofly  towers,  separated  at 
small  intervals  from  each  other.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  abundance  of 
their  magazines,  the  inhabitants  of  Bjrzantium, 
without  riskmg  a  sally,  allowed  Philip  to  carry 
on  his  works,  and  gradually  to  make  bis  ap- 
proaches to  their  walls.  During  this  inaction 
of  the  townsmen,  Philip  carefully  advanced  his 
battering  engines,  and  seemed  determined  to 
assault  the  walls ;  but,  mean  while,  embraced 
proper  measures  for  gaining  the  place  by  sur- 
prise.   For  executing  this  design,  he  chose  the 
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gloom  of  a  tempestuous  night;  a  determined 
band  ofMacedonians  passed  the  ditch;  the  scal- 
ing-ladders were  already  fixed ;  when  the  senti- 
nels of  Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking 
of  masthfs,  kept  in  the  towers  even  in  Ume 
of  peace,  to  secure  them  in  the  night.  The 
alarm  spread  with  rapidity  among  the  several 
guards,  who  rushing  tumultuously  from  their 
respective  stations,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been 
already  masters  of  the  town,  were  on  the  point 
of  blindly  assaulting  each  other,  when  a  brig^ht 
meteor,  or  repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  enabled 
them  to  distinguish  their  frieAds,  and  to  discern 
the  danger.  Having  formed  ih  some  degree  of 
order,  they  advanced  against  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  already  gained  the  rampart,  from 
which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulsed  by  su- 
perior numbers.^ 

Olvmn  '^^*  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dan- 

CT  1  gorous  enterprise  did  not  discourage 

A  r  lAfi  *^i^P  fr<*™  carrying  on  his  opera- 
A.  v>.  J4U.  ^^^  ^j^   indefatigable  diligence 

and  vigour.     His   perseverance  must  mially 
have  prevailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  be- 
sieged, had  not  the  Athenian  fleet,  Ubder  Pho- 
cion, arrived  in  the  Tfaracian  Bosphoms.    The 
Byzantines  received  him  with  open  arau,  ex- 
pecting that  under  such  a  commander,  their 
auxiliaries  would  prof  eHhot  less  modest  and  in- 
offensive in  their  quartersjVian  active  and  in- 
trepid in  the  field.     Nor  were  their  hopes  dis- 
appointed ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  m 
every  rencounter ;  his  artifices  were  met  and 
eluded  by  similar  address ;  nor  could  he  expect 
by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantages  over  an 
opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilant.*    The  king 
of  Macedon,  who  had  as  much  flexibility  in 
varying  his  measures,  as  firmness  in  adhering  to 
his  purposes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to  press 
his  bad  fortune.    In  the  actual  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  £te- 
lymbria  and  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians in  possession  of  the  northern  shore  €fthe 
Propontis.  These  were  humiliating  resolutions; 
but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell   out, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from 
reflecting  much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 
Phocion,  to  whose  conduct  the  safety  of  so 
many  important  cities  was  principally  owing, 
sailed  from  Byzantium  amidst  the^ateful  vows 
and  acclamalions  of  innumerable  spectators.  In 
his  voyage  to  the  Chersonesus,  he  captured  a 
fleet  of  victuallers  and  transports,  carrying  anns 
and  provisions  for  the  enemy.     When  he  ar- 
rived in  that  peninsula,  he  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Cardians,  who,  reinforced  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison,  had  recently  imdertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  city  of  Sestos.     He  re- 
covered several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thraee, 
which  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  concert  with 
the  inhabitants,  took  such  measuies  as  seemed 
most  proper  to  protect  the  Athenian  allies  in 
those  parts,  from  future  danger.    Instead  of 
burdening  the  confisderates  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  army,  he  plentifully  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  the  enemy^s  coun- 
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try.  He  commanded  in  person  the  p&rtiee  that 
went  out  to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one 
of  those  expeditions,  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  yet  did  not  embark  for  his  return,  until 
he  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name, 
by  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  Uie  hereditary 
dominions  of  Philip.^  « 

The  meritorious  services  of  Phocion  were 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communi- 
ties whom  he  had  proteoted  and  relieved.^  Tlie 
deliverance  and  gratitude  of  the  Chersonesus,  of 
PerinthuSf  and  of  Byzantium,  were  testified  by 
crowns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars ;  ^a^d 
are  still  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,^ 
wliich  has  deservedly  survived  those  perishing 
monuments  of  gold  and  marble.  The  decree  of 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  describ- 
ing the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  of  Athens 
towards  them,  enacted,  ^Uhat,  in  return  for  those 
favours,  the  Athenians  should  be  entitled  to  the 
ri|rbt  of  intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing lands  hi  their  territories,  the  freedom  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  the  first  and  most 
honourable  place  in  all  their  entertainments  and 
assemblies :  that  whatever  Athenians  chose  to 
reside  with  them  shoulj^  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes:  And  that,  farther,  three  statues,  each 
sixteen  cubits  high,should  be  erected  in  the  port 
of  Byzantium,  representing  the  republic  of 
Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians:  That  this  crown,  should  be  proclaimed 
at  the  four  principal  festivals  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians."  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
were  not  less  forward  in  their  acknowledgments 
and  rewards.  After  a  similar  preamble,  setting 
forth  the  manifold  favours  of  their  great  and 
generous  allies,  they  resolved  to  crown  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Atliens  with  a  golden  crown 
worth  sixty  talents;  and  to  consecrate  an  altar 
to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenians.  These  public 
and  solemn  honours  afforded  matter  of  equal 
triumph  to  Phocion,  who  had  executed,  and  to 
Demosthenes,  who  had  advised  the  measures, 
in  consequence  of  which  such  just  glory  had 
been  acquired.  At  the  distance  of  several  years, 
the  orator  still  boasted  of  this  important  service. 
**Tou  have  firequendy,  Athenians!  rewarded 
with  crowns  the  statesmen  most  successful  in 
conducting  your  affairs.  But  name,  if  you 
can,  any  other  counsellor,  any  Qther  statesman, 

by  whose  means  the  state  itself  hath  been  thus 
honoured.^'9 

The  circumstance  which  enabled  Philippe 
elude  the  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the 
hostility  of  Athens,  Persia,  and  so  many  other 
powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm 
him,  took  its  rise  from  an  error  of  judgment, 
occasioned  by  that  boundless  ambition  which 
formed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Macedonian 
prince.  Beyond  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Lower 
Moesia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the 
valuable  peninsula  contained  between  the  west- 
em  waves  of  the  Enxineand  the  majestic  stream 
of  the  Danube.    The  roving  and  unsettled  life 
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of  the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  descendants 
the  Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country, 
from  their  native  and  proper  territories, embrac- 
ing the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  the 
banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  McBotis,  which  districts  in  ancient  times 
had  the  name  of  Little  Scythia,io  and  are  still 
called  Little  Tartary.'^  A  monarch  less  warlike 
and  less  ambitious  than  Philip,  might  have  ob- 
served, with  indignation  and  regret,  those' fierce 
and  rapacious  Barbarians,  extending  themselves 
beyond  their  natural  limits,  and  enjoying  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  south  of  the  Danube;  which 
great  river,  as  he  was  already  master  of  Thrace, 
and  counted  the  Triballi  of  Mcesia  amon^  the 
number  of  his  tributaries,  Philip's  proud  and 
usurping  fancy  had  already  grasped  as  the  fron- 
tier of  his  empire,  and  the  proper  line  of  sepa- 
Tation  between  barbarous  and  civilized  nations. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  such  excess  of 
joy  as  transported  .him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sound  policy,  that,  amidst  his  preparations 
against  the  cities  on  the  Proponfts,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Atheas,'^  who  ft]iled  himself 
king  of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  .to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting 
in  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  against  an 
invasion  of  tlie  Istrians,  which  the  domestic 
forces  of  Atheas  were  totally  unable  to  resist. 
To  this  proposal  was  added  a  condition  ex- 
tremely alluring  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  that 
if  his  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to  van- 
quish and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory 
little  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am- 
bition, Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard 
against  the  usual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barba- 
rians ;  nor  did  he  sufficiently  consider,  tliat  by 
sending  a  powerful  detachment  into  Scythia, 
he  must  greatly  weaken  his  exertions  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis.  With  an  ardour 
and  alacrity  too  rapid  for  reflection,  he  eagerly 
closed  with  the  proposition  of  Atheas,  sent  a 
great  body  offerees  to  the  north,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  should  they  .encounter  any  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of*^  their  purpose.  Mean  while 
the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians,  whose  courage 
alone  animated,  and  whose  conduct  rendered 
successful,  the  arms  of  his  followers,  was  cut 
off  by  sudden  death :  the  dispirited  Istrians 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled;  and, 
without  the  assistance  of  Macedon,  Atheas 
once  more  regained  possession  of  his  king- 
dom. This  unexpected  revolution  served  to 
display  the  crafty  and  faitliless  Barbarian  in  his 
genuine  deformity.  The  Macedonian  y-oops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with  contempt, 
and  absolutely  denied  their  stipulated  pay  and 
subsistence.  Their  just  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints Atheas  heard  with  scorn,  and  totally  dis- 
avowed the  propositions  and  promises  of  those 
who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors;  ob- 
serving **^^how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should 
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have  solicited  the  uisistance  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, who,  brave  as  they,  were,  could  fight  only 
with  men,  while  the  Scythians  could  combat 
cold  and  famine ;  and  that  it  would  h^ve  been 
still  more  unnatural  to  appoint  Philip  his  suc- 
cessor, since  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  worthy 
to  inherit  his  crown  and  dignity. "> 

Upon  receivinff  an  account  of  the  insolent 
behaviour  of  a  pnnce,  who  had  so  recently  soli- 
cited his  alliance,  Philip,  whUe  still  busily,  but 
unsuccessfully,  employed  against  the  cities  of 
the  Propontis,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scythia,  re- 
quiring Atheas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  and  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  the  expense  incurred  in  his  defence. 
The  ambassadors  found  the  king  of  Scythia  in 
his  stable,  currying  his  horse.  When  they  tes- 
tified surprise  at  seeing  him  engaged  in  such 
an  occupation,  he  asked  them.  Whether  their 
master  did  not  often  employ  himself  in  the  same 
manner  ?  adding,  that  for  his  own  part,  in  time 
of  peace,  he  nmde  not  any  distinction  between 
hunself  and  •Jiis  groom.  When  they  opened 
their  commission,  and  explained  the  demands 
of  Philip,  the  subtle  Barbarian  told  them,  that 
the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  not  furnish  a  pre- 
sent becoming  the  greatness  of  their  master ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  seemed  more  eligible  to 
offer  nothing  at  all,  than  a  present  totally  un- 
worthy of  his  acceptance.^ 

This  evasive  and  mortifying  answer  being 
brought  to  the  king  of  Macedon  when .  foiled 
and  harassed,  ydt  not  disheartened,  by  his  un- 
prosperous  expedition  against  Byzantium,'  fur- 
nished him  with  a  very  honourable  pretence  for 
raising  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  conducting 
a  powerful  army  into  Scythia,  that  he  might 
chastise  the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  a  prince, 
who,  afler  having  overreached  him  by  policy, 
now  mocked  him  with  insolence.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontier  of  Atheas^s  dominions, 
Philip  had  recourse  to  his  usual  arts,  and  sent 
a  herald  with  the  ensigns  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  announce  his  arrival  in  Scytliia,  in  or- 
der to  perform  a  solemn  vow  which  he  had 
made  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  to  erect  a 
brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  ho  knew  how  to  en- 
counter and  elude  with  similar  address.  With- 
out praising  or  blaming  tlie  pious  intention  of 
the  king,  he  coolly  desired  him  to  forward  the 
Btatue,  which  he  himself  would  take  care  to 
erect  in  the  appointed  place ;  that  should  it  be 
set  up  with  hui  concurrenee  and  direction,  it 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  stand ;  otherwise 
he  could  give  no  assurance  that  the  Scythians 
would  not  pull  it  down,  and  melt  it,  to  make 
points  for  their  weapons.' 

ThB  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave 
the  signal  for  hostility.  Philip  entered  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  the  fo- 
rests and  pasturage,  and  seizing  the  slaves  and 
cattle,  which  formed  the  principal  wealth. of  the 
ttcy thians.  He  seems  to  have  employed  several 
weeks  in  an  expedition,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  were  they  essential  to  the  designs  of  this 
work,  could  not  be  related  with  any  fulness  or 
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accuracy.  Couniries  in  a  pastoral  state  are  but 
thinly  peopled;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  divide 
his  f<ft'ces,  in  order  to  vanquish  with  greater 
rapidity  the  wandering  hordes,  separated  from 
each  other  by  wide  intervals,  according  as  a 
forest,  a  meadow,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
obtained  their  preference,' and  fixed  their  tem- 
porary abode.  A  party  of  Macedonian  soldiers 
beat  up  the  quarters  of'^a  numerous  and  warlike 
clan,  by  which  they  were  repelled,  with  the  loss 
of  several  slain  or  taken.  Among  the  latter 
was  Ismenias,  an  eminent  musician,  who  had 
been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  Philip,  after  being  long  admired  in 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.  This 
distinguished  captive  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
Atheas,  who  was  so  little  delighted  with  his  ac- 
complishment, that  having  heard  him  perform, 
he  acknowledged  the  neighing  of  his  horse  to 
be  to  his  ear  far  more  agreeahle  music.  The 
skirmish  in  which  Ismenias  was  taken,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  advantage  obtained  by 
the  Barbarians,  whose  constitutional  courage, 
and  impetuous  ill-directed  fury,  was  every- 
where overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
the  Macedonian  phalaitx.^  . 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  expedi- 
tion as  might  be  expected  by  a  victory  over  a 
people  who  had  no  king  but  their  general,  no 
god  but  their  sword,  and  no  cities  .but  the  ground 
on  which  they  occaaonally  encamped  wiUi  their 
herds  and  families. '  The  spoil  consisted  in 
arms,  chariots,  twenty  thousand  robust  captives, 
a  greater  number  of  mares,  destined  to  replen- 
ish the  studs  of  Pella.^  .  We  are  not  informed 
whether  Philip  erected  the  profnised  statue  to 
the  great  founder  and  protector  of  his  family 
and  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  he  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  Scythians,  as  a  mark  of  their 
submission  and  dependence,  purposing  to  reduce 
them  more  thoroughly,  when  he  had  effected 
his  great  designs  in  Greece,  to  which  country 
the  silent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now  sum- 
moned his  return. 

But  while  he  marched  southward  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  siwil, 
a  very  imexpected  event  threatened  to  blast  his 
laurels,  aifd  to  terminate  at  once  his  gloty  and 
his  life.  Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarous 
Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  but 
never  thoroughiy  subdued,  beset  by  ambush, 
and  vigorously  assaulted,  the  Macedonians, 
enti^gled  amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
mountains  of  Mcesia;  hoping  to  cut  on,  by  one 
stroke,  the  flower  of  a  nation  whose  authority 
their  own  fierce  spirit  of  independence  had  very 
reluctantly  condescended  to  obey.  .  The  confu- 
sion and  the  danger  was  increased  by  a  merce- 
nary band  of  Greeks,  who,  harassed  by  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  always  clamor- 
ous for  pay,  which  was  very  irregidarly  paid 
them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Macedonians, 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  desert  the 
standard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms  of 
the  Triballi.* 

The  king  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  4o  onder- 

4  JoBtio.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

5  Compar.  Jastin.  1.  ix.  e.S.  ot  Strabo,  p.  751 

6  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  3.    Plot  in  Alexsad. 
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take  saperflaous  danger,  never  acqnired  by 
valour  what  might  be  obtained  by  stratagem; 
but  when  a  necessary  occasion  solicited  his 
courage  and  his  prowess,  he  knew  how  to  as- 
sume the  hero,  and  (if  we  may  transpose  an 
ancient  proverb^  ^^  to  eke  out  the  fox's  with  the 
lion's  skin."'  TUie  urgency  of  the  present  emer- 
gence summoned  all  the  firmness  of  his  mind. 
With  his  voice  and  example  he  encouraged  the 
astonished  and  disheartened  Macedonians;  con- 
ducted his  faithful  guards  to  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled  bravery, 
till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced  his  horse, 
laid  the  rider  senseless  on  the  ground.  The 
youn^  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him,  de- 
rived peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  his 
father,  whom  he  covered  with  his  shield,  and 
defended  by  his  sword,  until  his  attendants  coui 
veyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety  ;&  the  son  so 
worthily  succeeding  to  the  command,  that  the 
tumult  was  fortunately  appeased,  and  the  Bar- 
barians routed  and  put  to  flight.  Philip's  wound 
was  attended  with  an  incurable  lameness, 
which  he  bore  with  much  impatience.  His 
magnanimous  son  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
anxiety  by  asking,  how  he  could  be  chagrined 
at  an  accident,  which  continually  reminded  him 
of  his  valour?' 

Qi        *  To  repair  the  effects  of  this  un- 

Q^a  ^'  foreseen  delay,  the  Macedonians 
A-c'sSQ  ^^^'^o^  through  Thrace,  where 
*  Philip,  as  he  htul  reason  to  expect, 
was  met  by  deputies  from  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  appointing'him  general  of  their  forces, 
and  requesting  him  to  march  into  Greece  with 
all  convenient  speed.  The  secret  practices  and 
intrigues,  which  had  been  ripening  during  the 
Scythian  expedition,  produced  this  extraordi- 
nary message,  the  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
causes  of  which  deserve  to  be  distinctly  unra- 
velled, being  the  last  knot  of  a  tragedy  which 
involves  the  fate  of  Greece. 
QI  The  spirited  resistance  of  Selym- 

y?P'  bria  and  Byzantium,  the  successful 
A  *P*  *)10    ^^poditions  of  Phocion  in  the  Hel- 

*  '  *  lospont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal 
terrors  of  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  thought  it 
impossible  to  employ  his  wealth  moi^  usefully 
than  in  bridling  the  ambition  of  Philip;  above 
all,  the  continual  expostulations  and  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes,  conspired  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they 
had  been  long  ^unk,  and  animated  them  with  a 
desire  to  carry  on  theVar  with  activity  and  effect 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.  In  or- 
der to  save  the  state,  they  consented'  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  struggle)  to 
abolish  the  very  popular  law,  or  rather  abuse, 
introduced  by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, so  passionately  idolized  by  the  multi- 
tude, were  celebrated  with  less  pomp  and  splen- 
dour; and  the  military  fund  was  thenceforth 
applied  to  its  original  and  proper  destination. 
A  fleet  was  equipped  far  superior  to  the  naval 
■trength  of  Macedon.io  The  troops  and  parti- 
sans of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from  their 
ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring 

I  Vid.  Plat  in  Lynuul. 
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I  territories^  where  they  bad  lontf  watched  an  op- 
I  portunity  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,  w/)re  despatched  into  the 
Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
persuade  the  several  republics  to  second  the 
generous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whose  recent 
success  under  Phocion  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  those  iMstri- 
ous  statesmen.  >i 

Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those 
transactions ;  and  the  alarm  universally  spread 
among  his  faithful  emissaries,  inclined  them  ra- 
ther to  exaggerate,  than  to  conceal,  the  danger. 
Highly  provoked  against  |he  Athenians,  the 
continual  opposers  of  his  greatness,  he  was  un- 
able to  retaliate  their  injuries.  If  he  attacked 
them  by  land,  he  must  march  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Thebans  and  ThessaUans,"who, 
ever  selfish  and  capricious,  would  be  ready  to 
forsake  him  with  his  good  fortune.  His  dis- 
graceful expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, rendered  the  present  juncture  extremely 
unfavourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design.  Nor 
could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian 
fleet  so  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  inter- 
rupted, and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  com- 
merce of  Macedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  difiiculties,  Phi- 
lip showed  how  well  he  understood  the  unsteady 
temper  of  the  Greeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of 
Byzantium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds 
of  Scy  thia,  till  the  fuming  animosity  of  his  ad- 
versaries had  time  to  evaporate.  Not  ventur- 
ing on  open  hostility,  he,  mean  while,  employed 
two  secret  engines,  which  continued  to  work 
during  his  absence,  and  from  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  very  signal  advantages  before 
his  return.  There  lived  at  Athens  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Antiphon,  bold,  loud,  and  loqua- 
cious in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which,  how- 
ever, h9  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  less  to 
speak,  his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lic register  of  the  city.  This  defect  paased  long 
unobserved,  through  that  supine  negligence 
with  which  Demosthenes  so  frequently  up- 
braids his  countrymen.  At  length  the  treason 
of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athenians  regarded  an 
unqualified  voter  in  the  assembly  as  an  usurper 
of  sovereign  power)  was  discovered,  and  ar- 
raigned by  one  of  the  many  citizens  to  whom 
his  insolence  and  calumny  had  justly  rendered 
him  obnoxious ;  in  consequence  of  which  im- 
peachment, the  supposititious  Athenian  was 
divested  of  his  borrowed  character,  and  driven 
with  ignominy  fVom  a  country,  whose  most  au- 
gust rights  and  honours  he  had  usurped  and 
disgraced.  Stung .  with  disappouitment  and 
rage,  Antiphon  had  recourse  to  the  kin|^  of 
Macedon,  arid  oflfered  himself  for  any  enter- 
prise, however  bloody  or  desperate,  by  which, 
in  serving  the  interest  of  Philip,  he  might  gra- 
tify his  own  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  ambi- 
tious Macedonian  kept  his  ends  too  steadily  in 
view,  and  pursued  them  with  too  much  ardour 
and  perseverance,  to  be  very  delicate  in  choosing 
the  means  by  which  he  might  distress  his  ad- 
versaries.   He  greedily  closed,  therefore,  with 
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th^  propoMl  of  AntiphoD,  in  whom  he  rejoiced 
to  find  an  instrument  bo  fit  for  his  service. 

The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  by  sea, 
which  their  actual  diligjsnce  in  their  docks  and 
arsenals  showed  them  determined  to  maintain 
and  increase,  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
grandeur  of  Macedon.  By  whom  the  design 
was  suggested,  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  agreed 
between  Philip  and  Antiphon,  that  the  Tatter 
should  return  to  Athens  in  disguise,  insinuate 
himself  into  the  Pireus,  and  Lie  there  in  con- 
cealment, until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  set 
fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus  destioy  at 
once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic.  While 
the  artful  king  of  Macedon  eluded  the  storm 
of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like 
a  serpent,  in  the  bosom  of  Athens,  being  lodged 
without  suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed 
with  tbe  ardour  of  naval  preparati<m,  and  into 
which  were  daily  accumulated  new  masses  of 
tar,  timber,  and  other  materials,  alike  proper 
for  a  fleet)  and  for  the  purpose  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  discover- 
ed this  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of 
execution.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Pireus, 
dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divest- 
ed him  of  his  disguise,  and  produced  him  at 
the  bar  of  the  assembly.  The  capricious  and 
deluded  multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to 
compassion,  were  on  this  occasion  very  differ- 
ently affected  from  what  might  be  conjectured. 
Instead  of  execrating  a  wi;etch  capable  of  such 
black  deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  ,once 
regarded  as  their  fellow  citizen,  brought  before 
them  afler  a  long  absence,  and  accused,  per- 
haps on  vain  presumptions,  of  such  a  horrid 
crime.  They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices 
of  their  orators,  who,  to  increase  their  own  im- 
portance, often  terrified  the  public  with  fahw 
alarms  and  imaginary  dangers.  iBscbines,  and 
other'  partisans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to 
strengrthen  these  impressions.  They  represent- 
ed the  whole  transaction  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
complication  of  fraud  and  cruelty  ;  loudly  in- 
veighed against  his  insolent  triumph  over  the 
calamities  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  reproached 
his  entering  by  force  into  the  house  where  An- 
tiphon was  concealed,  as  a  violation  of  free- 
dom pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  as  trampling  on  the  respected 
maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  eveiy 
mah^s  house  was  his  sanctuary.^  8uch  was 
tbe  effect  of  these  clamours,  that  Antiphon  was 
dismissed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  purpose  with 
more  security  than  before,  had  not  the  senate 
of  the  Areopajpus  more  carefully  examined  the 
information  of  Demosthenes.  By  the  autho- 
rity, of  that  court,  the  traitor  was  again  seized, 
and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  introduced  and  rendered  fa- 
miliar in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a  late  and 
reluctant  confession;  and  his  enormous  guilt 
was  punished  with  an  enormous  severity.^ 

Had  the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon 
been  crowned  with  unmerited  success,  Philip 

1  Lynaf  paMim  in  Af  oral,  et  Eratosth. 
3  DeoMMthenes  de  Coron.  who  (rivM  the  honoura!)le  ao- 
couBt  of  bis  own  condacl  dncribod  in.tha  text. 


would  have  attained  his  purpose  of  ruining 
Athena,  by  a  rude  stroke  of  vulgar  perfidy. 
But  the  engines  which  he  set  in  motion  for 
gaining  the  same  end,  at  a  time  when  ha  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  awakened  reeentment  of 
Greece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  the 
disgrace  sustained  before  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium, will  not  be  easily  matched  by  any  paral- 
lel transactions  in  history,  whether  we  consider 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plan  was 
contrived  and  combined,  (he  nice  adaptation  of 
the  several  parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity 
with  which  the  whole  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes 
might  justly  exclaim,  ^In  one  circumstance, 
chiefly,  is  Philip  distinguished  ahove  all  his 
ambitious  predecessors,  the  enemioi  of  Gre> 
cian  freedom.  His  measuies  required  the  co- 
operation of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has  fonnd 
more,  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than  ever 
appealed  in  any  former  age ;  and,  what  is  most 
worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instruments  of 
his  ambition  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  that 
state,  whose  public  councils*  most  openly  op- 
posed his  greatness.' 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Dd- 
phi  the  vernal  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons. 
It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Athenians, 
and  might  have  been  expected  from  their  just 
resentment  against  Philip,  that  they  dionld 
send  such  deputies  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as 
were  most  hostile  to  the  Macedonian,  and  most 
zealous  in  the  cau^  of  liberty  and  their  coon- 
try.  But  intrigue  and  cabal  prevailed  over 
every  motive  of  public  utility  ;  and  the  negli- 
gent or  factious  multitude  were  persuaded^  at 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  most  fiuthful  and 
incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ,  as  their  repre- 
sentative's in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  J^- 
chines  and  Midias ;  the  former  of  whom  had 
so  often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on  one 
occasion,  struck  Demostheues  in  the  public 
theatre  ;^  and  who  were  both  not  only  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  this  illustrious  patriot,  bat, 
as  well  as  their  colleagues  Diognetus  and  Thra- 
sides,  the  warm  and  active  partisans  of  the 
king  of  Macedon.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Delphi,  Midias  and  Diognetus^  pretended  sick- 
ness, that  they  might  allow  .Sschines  to. dis- 
play, uncontrolled,  his  superior  dexterity ;  and 
to  act  a  part,  which,  requiring  the  deepest  dis- 
simulation, might  be  performed  most  success- 
fully by  a  sinffle  traitor.  The  Amphictyons 
were  employeu  in  repairing,  the  temple ;  the 
sacred  offerings,  which  had  been  removed  and 
sold  by  the  impiety  of  the  Phooians,  were  col- 
lected/rom  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and  new 
presents'were  made  by  several  states,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old,  which  could  not  be  reco- 
vered. 

The  Athenians  particularly  signalized  their 
pious  munificence,  and  sent,  among  other  dedi- 
cations, severs^  golden  shields,  wiUi  Uie  follow- 
ing inscription :  ^  Taken  from  the  Modes  and 
Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  Greece.^ 


3  Dereocth.  de  Coron. 
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This  offerinir,  highly  offensive  to  the  Theban 
deputies,  was  prematurely  sospended  in  the 
temple ;  the  Thebans  marmured,  the  Amphic- 
tyons  liBtened  to  their  complaints,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  coonol,  that  the  Athenians 
deserved  poniahment  for  presenting^  their  gift 
to  the  god,  before  it  had  been  regularly  conse- 
crated,  together  with  the  other  oneiings.  Pre- 
tendingr  high  indignation  at  these  murmurs, 
^schines^  rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  began 
a  formal,  yet  spirited  defence  of  his  country- 
men ;  when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
Locrian,  of  Amphissa,?  a  city  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  Delphi,  which  growing  populous  and 
powerful  on  the  ruins  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
had  ventured  to  cultivate  the  Cirrhean  plain, 
which,  near  thiree  centuries  before,  had  been 
desolated  by  the  Amphicty^ns,  solemnly  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  and  devoted  to.  perpetual 
sterility.^ 

.The  artful  Locrian,  affoctine  a  religious  zeal 
not  less  ardent  than  the  patriotism  of  iGschines, 
clanu>roasly  interrupted  that  orator,  calling 
aloud  in  the  assembly,  that  it  ill  became  the 
dignity  of  the  '*Amphictydns  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  justification,  much  less-the  praises  of 
Athens,  a  city  impious  and  profane,  which,  in 
defiance  of  human  and  divine  laws,  had  so  re- 
centlj^  abetted  the  execrable  sacrilege  of  the 
Phocians ;  that  if  the  Amphictyons  followed 
his  advice,  or  consulted  the  dictates  of  duty 
and  honour,  they  would  not  allow  the  detested 
name  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  in  that 
august  souncil.9 

.fischines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
exciting  such  tumults  in  the  assembly  as  suited 
the  views  of  Philip. ^^  In  the  ardour  of  patri- 
otic indignation,  which  he  knew  so  well  to  as- 
sume, he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  ixdpetuous 
invective  against  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his 
city  Amphissa;  not  only  justified  the  inno- 
cence, but  displayed  with  ostentation,  the  illus- 
trious merit  of  the  Athenians ;  and  then  ad- 
dressing the  Amphictyons  with  a  look  pecu- 
liarly earnest  and'  expressive,  **•  Say,  ye  Gre- 
cians *.  shall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
pleasures  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  suffered  to 
tear  from  us  the  inestimable  rewards  of  glory 
so  justly  earned?^'  Shall  men,  themselves  pol- 
luted by  sacrilege,  and  already 'devoted  to  de- 
struction by  the  most  awful  imprecations,  pre. 

6  Agx^f^'*^^  ^(  i*o*  Xiysiv.  KMi  jr^ odvfierigav  wms  ito-tXi|- 
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«■!  cp(  tfin  •^■tviro  eu(f^i<»(  rmti»tmt  /UTtTXn>^*'ty  *9-it( 
ii  x«i  <'a»i/EiOff»Tivs(  »j^»fi»fTm*tt9  muTCw  »ft*y»fHf9u, 
**  He  WM  ioterrttpted  by  the  roctfention  of  a  certain  Am- 
phiaiean.  a  men  the  moat  impadent,  totally  illiterate,  and 
perhapa  irapelled  to  folly  by  some  ofiimded  diTinity." 

8  Bf  these  eveota  particolarly  related,  c.  r.  p.  51. 
0  iEscbiD.  ia  Cteeipbon. 

10  Demosthen.  de  Corona. 

11  The  peranaaire  energy  with  which  .ffiachinea  defenda 
hia  treachery,  or  rather  diaplaya  hia  patriotian,  on  thia  oc- 
caiioD,  is  not  excelled  bj  any  thing. in  Domoelhenes  him- 
self. Had  the  works  or  the  latter  perished,  the  two  ora- 
tions of  iGsehines  (de  Falaa  Legatione.  and  in  Ctesipbont.) 
woQid  have  justly  been  regarded  aa  tne  most  perfect  mO" 
deb  of  eloqaence  prodaced  by  human  genioa.  Bnt  the 
works,  and  eren  the  name  of  iGschinea,  are  ecli|»ed  in  the 
lanie  of  his  rival.  So  disproportionate  are  the  rewards  of 
•fting  a  first  and  a  aeoond  part,  and  ao  joat  the  poet*a  ad- 
vice to  all  candidates  for  fame : 

Any  Mf  icmvii*  iiMi  vjriifexov  iftfttvmt  mKKmv. 


sume  to  call  th^  Athenians  profane  and  impious.' 
Look  down,  ye  reverend  guardians  of  religion! 
look  down  on  that  plain  (pointing  to  the  Cirr- 
hean plain,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  tem- 
ple,) behold  these  lands  anciently  devoted  to 
the  god,  bnt  now  appropriated  and  cultivated 
by  Sie  Amphisseans;  behold  the  numerous 
buildings  which  th^  have  erected  there,  and 
that  accursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly  demolished 
by  our  ancestors,  now  rebuilt  and  fortified." 
^schines  here  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which 
condemned  that  harbour  and  those  lands  to 
perpetual  desolation.  Then  proceeding  with 
increased  vehemence :  ^  For  myself,  ve  Gre- 
cians !  I  swear,  that  I  myself,  my  children,  my 
country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to  heaven ; 
and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  mind 
and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of 
the  consecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Amphicty- 
ons !  determine  as  wisdom  shall  direct.  Tour 
offerings  are  prepared,  ^our  victims  are  brought 
to  the  altar;  you  are  ready  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  for  blessings  on  yourselves,  and  on  the 
republies  which  yon  represent.  But  consider 
with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what 
confidence,  you  can  breathe  out  your  petititms, 
while  you  suffer  the-  profanation  of  the  Am- 
phisseans to  pass  unrevenged.  Hear  the  words 
of  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those  who 
cultivate  the  consecrated  ground,  but  against 
those  who  neglect  to  punish  them :  ^  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  offering  to  ApoUoy 
Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident ;  but 
may  all  their  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for 
ever  rejected  and  abhorred  i"'^ 

The  warmth  of  ^scliines  occastoned  the  ut- 
most confusion  in  the  assembly.  The  golden 
shields,  irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians, 
were  no  longer  the  subject  of  discourse.  This 
slight  impropriety  disappeared  amidst  the  enor- 
mous impieties  of  the  Amphisseans,  which  had 
beeii  so  fbrcibly  painted  to  the  superstitious 
fancies  of  the  terrified  multitude.  It  was  de- 
termined, after  violent  contentions  between 
those  who  accused,  and  those  who  defended, 
this  unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphictyons, 
having  summoned  the  assistance  of  the  citizens 
of  Delphi,  should  next  day  repair  to  t^e  Cirr- 
hean plain,  in  order  to  bum,  cut  down,  and  de- 
stroy the  houses  and  plantations,  which  had  so 
long  adorned  and  defiled  that  devoted  territory. 
The  ravagers  met  with  little  opposition  in  per- 
forming this-  pious  devastation ;  but  as  they  re- 
turned towards  the  temple^  they  were  overtaken 
and  assaulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphis- 
seans, who  threw  them  into  disorder,  took  se- 
veral prisoners,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  Delphi. 
The  signal  of  war  was  now  raised ;  the  insult- 
ed Amphictyons,  in  whose  persons  the  sanctity 
of  religion  had  been  violated,  complained  to 
their  respective  republics,  while  the  recent  au- 
'dacity  of  the  Amphisseans  aggravated  their 
ancient  crimes  and  enormities.  But  agreeably 
to  the  languor  inherent  in  councils  which  pos- 
sess only  a  delegated  authority,  the  measuves 
of  the  Amphictyons  were  extremely  slow  and 
irresolute ;  and  when  they  at  length  raised  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,   a 

----_--■  _  -  ■■■ 
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TliMnliaii,  and  a  czMtare  of  Philip^  their 
oper&tiozis  were  ill  conducted  ^d  unaucceai- 
fiil.i 

Affain  were  thiu  brought  to  the  iarae  which 
had  been  expected  by  itladiinea,  and  the  acoom- 
plioea  who  aaaiated  him  in  promoting  the  intereet 
of  the  king  of  Hacedon.  They  loudly  declaimed 
in  the  council  against  the  lukewarm  indifference 
of  the  -Grecian  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply 
concerned  the  national  religion.  ^  It  became 
the  Amphictyons,  therefore,  as  the  ministers  of 
Apollo,  and  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  seek 
out  and  employ  some  more  powerful  instrument 
of  the  divine  yenge^cel  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  formerly  given  proof  of  his  pious  zeal  in 
the  Phocian  war.  Thai  prince  was  now  re- 
turning in  triumph  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. His  assistance  must  again  be  demanded 
(nor  would  it  be  demanded  in  yain)  to  defend 
tbe  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  saored  shrine." 
This^  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputation  of 
the  Amphictyons  met  rhilip  in  Thrace.  He 
received  their  welcome  message  with  well- 
affected  surprise,  but  declared  his  veneration 
for  the  commands  of  the  council,  which  he 
should  be  ever  ready  to 'obey. ^ 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  proper 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, and  providckl  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.  .He 
understood  that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of^iEschineB  and  his  associates,  the  Atheidans 
Jiad  been  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to  oppose 
his  design,  and  that  their  admirals  Chares  and 
ProxenuB  prepared  to  intercept  his  {fassage  with 
a  superior  naval  force.  To  baiHe  this  opposition, 
Philip  employed  a  stratagem.  A  light  brigan- 
tine  was  despatched  to  Macedon  with  letters  of 
such  iiAport  as  gave  reason  to .  believe  that  he 
purposed  immediately  returning  into  Thrace.' 
Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principal  con- 
fidant and  minister,  he  took  care  to  mask  his 
artifice,  by  sending  letters  to  his  queen  Olympias. 
The  brigantine  designedly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Atheniansl  The  despatches  were  seized  and 
read ;  but  the  letter  of  the  queen  was  politely 
forwarded  to  its  destination.^  The  Athenian 
admirals  quitted  their  station,  and  Philip  ar- 
rived, without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Locris, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. ' 

Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
numerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the.  reduc- 
tion of  Amphissa,  the  king,  in  the  month  of 
November,  despatched  circular  letters  through 
most  parts  of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  The- 
bans,  Peloponnesians,  and'oUier  states,  the  as- 
sistance of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Amphictyons  and  Apollo.  The 
Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by  a  powerful  army 
in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the 
l^facedonians,  of  whope  designs  they  had  lately 
become  extremely  jealous,  sent  a  sftiall  body  of 
infantry  to  join  the  standard  of  Philip.  The 
Lacedemonians,  long  disgusted  with  the  mea- 
sure/of  Greece,  and  envying  the  power  of 
Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  spirit  to 
oppose,  beheld  all  recent  transactions  with  a 


1  .^ehin.  in  Cbeiiphoat 
8  Ibid. 


3  Polyan.  I.  iv.  c.  iU 

4  Plot,  in  Dsmetr. 


oonteraptuous  disregard,  and  seemed  fiirin  in 
their  purpose  of  preserving  a  sullen  neutrality. 
The  AthenianiB,  awakened  by  the-  activity  of 
Demosthenes  to  a  sense  of  thf  Ir  danger,  opposed 
Philip  with  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  despising 
the  threats  of  the  oracle,  against  those  who  took 
part  with  the  impious  Amphisseans.  The  ora- 
tor boldly  accused  the  Pythian  priestess  and  her 
ministers  of  being  bribed  to  Philippise,  or  to 
prophesy  as  might  best  suit  the  interest  of 
Philip;  while  Jlschines,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  hisadversary  of  having  received  a  thou- 
sand drachmas*  and  an  annual  pension  of  twenty 
minoB,  to  abet  the  impiety  of  Amphissa.^  The 
king  of  Macedon,  without  waiting  for  any  far- 
ther reinforcement  than  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Thebans,  besii^ed,  look,  and 
garrisoned  that  unfortunate  city ;  and  having 
routed  and  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  mercena- 
ries, spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  round  all  the 
neighbouring  territory.^ 

The  news  of  these  events  occasioned  dreadftil 
consternation  in  Athens.  The  terrified  citizens, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  themselveo 
from  their  beloved  pleasures  int>rder  to  defend 
Am phissaT  believed  the  moment  approaching 
when  they  must  defend  their  own  walls  against 
the  victorious  invader.  After  less  altercation 
and  delay  than  usually  prevailed  in  their  coun- 
cils, they  sent  an  embaaey  to  Philip,  craving  a 
^Inspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
despatched  their  ablest  orators  to  rouse  the 
Greeks  from  their  supine  negligence,  and  to 
animate  and  unite  tliem  against  a  Barbarian, 
who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offended 
divinity  of  Apollo,  meditated  the  subjugation  of 
their  common  country.  Megara,  Eubaa,  Leu- 
cas,  Corinth,  Corey ra,  and  Achaia,  favourably 
received  the  ambaissadors,  and  readily  entered 
into  a  league  against  Macedon.  Thebes  fluctu- 
ated in  uncertainty,  hating  the  Athenians  as 
rivals,  and  dreading  Philip  as  a  tyrant  The 
situation  of  the  Theban  territory,  through 
which  Philip  must  marth  before  he  could  in- 
vade Attica,  rendered  the  decision  of  that  people 
peculiarly  important.^  To  gain  or  to  retain 
their  friendship,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  the 
eloquence  of  Athens,  had  been  employed  with 
unwearied  assiduity.  The  Thebans  temporised, 
deliberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  resolu- 
tions. The  partisans  of  Athene  were  most  nu- 
merous, those  of  Macedon  most  active,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  cla- 
mours and  arguments  of  both  parties  with  that 
stupid  indifference,  and  took  their  measure* 
with  that  lethargic  slowness,  which  disgraced 
even  the  heavy  dliaracter  of  BoBOtianB.< 
^j  To  fix   their  wavering  irresolu- 

y™P*  tion,  and  to  awaken  their  sensibility, 
?'r  <^5I&  Philip  at  length  had  recourK  to  the 
.oJo»  gtrong  impression  of  terror.  From 
the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and 
policy  had  spared  the  walls  of  Elatea,  a  city 
important  by  its  situation  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  opened  into  Phocis  and 
Boeotia.  The  citadel  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
washed  by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  flowed 
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in  a  winding;  coune  through  Boeotia  into  the 
lake  Copais ;  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  which, 
by  certain  navigable  streams,  commumcated 
with  Attica*  This  yaluable  post,  conveniently 
situate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  passage 
into  BcBOtia,  distant  only  two  days  march  from 
Attica,  and  which,  being  garrisoned  by  a  pow- 
ful  army,  might  continually  alarm  the  safety  of 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  an4  oelerity,^  drew  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  having  thus  secured 
himself  from  surprise,  watched  a  fayoorable 
opportunity  of  inflOicting  punishment  on  the 
Athenians,  who  had  given  him  sufficient  ground 
to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,^*}  by  whose  authority  the 
king  of  Macedon  afibcted  to  be  guided  in  all 
his  operations. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  vigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  Thebans ;  but  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens,  may 
be  conjectured  by  what  happened  on  the  same 
occasion  at  Athens.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  a  courier  arrived  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of 
Elataa.  The  people  had  retired  to  their  houses; 
the  magistrates  supped  in  the  Pry taneum ;  but 
in  a  moment  all  were  abroad.  Some  hastened 
to  the  generals ;  others  went  in  quest  of  the 
officer^'  whose  business  it  was  to  summon  the 
citizens  to  couHcU ;  most  flocked  to  the  market- 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  as- 
sembly, pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary 
wooden  edifices  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  ar- 
tificers who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that 
spacious  square.  Before  dawn  the  confusion 
ceased ;  the  citizens  were  all  assembled ;  the 
senators  took  their  places;  the  president  report- 
ed to  them  the  alarming  intelligence  that  had 
been  received.  The  herald  then  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^  That  he  who  had  any  thing 
to  offer  on  the  present  emergence,  should  mount 
the  rostrum,  and  propose  his  advice."  The 
invitation,  though  frequently  repeated,  was  re- 
ceived with  silence  and  dismay.  The  magis- 
trates, the  generals,  the  demagogues,  were  all 
present;  but  none  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
herald,  which  Demosthenes  calls  the  voice  of 
their  country  miploring  the  assistance  of  her 
chUdrea." 

At  length  that  accomplished  orator  arose,  and 
obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  hav- 
ing proposed,  amidst  universal  consternation, 
an  advice  equally  prudent,  generous,  and  suc- 
cessfol.  He  began  by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into 
the  desponding  citizens,  and  assuring  them  that, 
were  not  thtf  Thebans,  the  greater  part,  at  least 
of  the  Thebans,  hostile  to  Philip,  that  prince 
would  not  be  actually  posted  at  Elatifea,  but  on 
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the  Athenian  frontier.  He  exhorted  his  coun-* 
trymen  to  shake  off  the  unmanly  terror  which 
had  surprised  them ;  and,  instead  of  fearing 
for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for  their  neighbours^ 
whose  territories  were  more  immediately  threat- 
ened, and  who  mast  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
the  invasion.  *^Let  your  forces,"  continued 
he,  ^*  immediately  march  to  Eleusis,  in  order 
to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as 
those  who  have  sold  their  country,  are  support- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elateea,  so  you 
are  ready  to  defend  with  your  hereditary  cou- 
rage and  fortune  those  who  fight  for  liberty. 
Let  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to 
Thebes,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the  good 
offices  conferred  by  your  ancestprs :  to  assure 
the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  consider  them  as 
aliens ;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  forgot 
all  recent  hostilities  with  the  citizens  of  Greece^ 
and  will  never  forsake  the  cause  of  their  common 
country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  cause  of  Thebes.  To  (his  community, 
therefore,  offer  youz.  most  disintereeted  servi- 
ces. To  make  any  demand  for  yourselves, 
would  be  highly  improper  in  the  present  junc- 
ture. Assure-  them  that  you  are  deeply  tJitded 
by  their  danger,  and  prepared  generously  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 

These  proposids  being  received  with  general 
approbation,  Demosthenes  drew  up  a  formal 
decree  for  carrying  them  into  execution ;  a 
decree  which  may  1^  considered  as  the  expiring 
voice  of  a  people,  who,  agreeably  to  the  mag- 
nanimous counsel  of  Pericles,  had  determined, 
that  when  every  thing* mortal  perished,  the 
fame  of  Athens  should  remain. >'  Having 
painted  in  the  most  odious  colours,  the  perfidy 
and  violence  of  Philip ;  and  having  stigmatized  ' 
with  due  severity,  the  recent  instances  of  his 
injustice  and  lust  of  power,  the  orator  concludes, 
"  For  such  reasons,  the  senate  and  people  of 

■  ■■■!'■■  ■ 

13  See  c.  zr.  p.  194.  In  dofcnding  hb  own  conduct,  not' 
withitandinfr  the  unfortanate  conieqaencei  with  which  it 
wai  attooded,  Demoetheneg  aeemi  animated  by  tbe  true 
■piilt  of  Periclee.  Bouxe/tai  n  xai  tr»f»5o^9v  ii»-ijy;  km* 
ftov  9-f Of  Anf  K«i  6t»v !  ftnitif  Ti|v  v*i(iokfiv  imvfttunii 
»KK»  ^IT*  luroivc  0  Kiy»  fiiw^^emrao*  ti  ymf  mwmrt  ar^ft- 
tnK»  r»  /ttXKovrm  ytvnr$9-9iHy  xai  trf^nStw  wrnvrts^xmi 
9v  a-psvXiyi  Airxiviitxai  (if/iSfTifev,  Co«v  it«i  sift^«y«f , 
0$  Quit  i^div|w*  9via  ovr«(  mw9Trmrt99  m.  woKtt  r«WT«t* 
i|v*  nw$f  n  «o\nf  n  irfoy»»mw  n  rev  ^iXXorro;  aisvOf  •>%• 
xoyoy.  The  beauties  of  luch  paangee,  d^nding  chiefly 
on  eollocatJon  of  word*  and  wntimenta,  of  which  Demoe- 
thenesi  of  all  writers,  was  the  neatest  master,  cannot  bo 
transkted.  The  meaning  is,  "  Iwili  renture  to  say  what 
is  oontrary  to  common  opinion,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods!  regard  not  its  extravVgance,  but  examine  it  with  in- 
dulgence. Had  all  of  you  foreseen  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, had  the  consoouonces  of  our  conduct  beep  manifest, 
and  had  you,  iCschmee,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with 
a  loud  voice,  you,  who  then  opened  not  voor  mouth,  yeit 
the  Athenians  ought  not  to  hare  forsaken  tne  cauM  of  Gre- 
cian freedom,  unless  the^  forsook  their  glory,  their  ances- 
tors, and  their  renown  with  succeeding  ages."  The  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  language  still  bolder,  after  the  hear- 
era  are  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the  moat  animated  elo* 
queoce:  Axx«  o««  itti,  ojr»$  n/ca^nri,  mpStis  ASuwiioi, 
TOf  vwt(  TUf  mwmvrmv  tKtvii(t»f  %mi  rerri|fis(  xitSwPw 
mi»ffvtf  •»  f»  f^v^  •*  M«f«9aivi  ir(eftiv$vvi»r«rr«(  r«v 
wftypmf^  Slc.  See  the  passage,  p.  343.  He  swears  by 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  PlatsBa,  Salamia,  and  Artemi- 
Slum,  that  tbe  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with  un- 
equal fortune,  and  against  superior  force,  the  ptblio  safety 
and  liberty.  Such  passages,  when  detached.  maT  appear 
extravagant  and  gigantic;  but,  as  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  where  all  is  arrangM  with  such  admirable  sym- 
metry, that  no  figure  appears  beyond  the  natural  siae,  so  ia 
the  works  of  Demoatheoaa,  nothing  appears  monstrous  b»* 
cause  all  is  great. 
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Athens,  emulating  the  glory  of  their  anceeton,  < 
to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever  dearer 
than  the  interest. of  their  particular  republic, 
and  humbly  revering  the  gods  and  heroes, 
guardians  of  the  Athenian  city  and  territory, 
whose  aid  they  now  implore,  have  resolved  to 
■end  to  the  coast  of  Boeotia  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred sail,  to  march  to  Eleusis  with  their  whole 
military  strength,  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  to 
the  Thebans,  encouraging  them  to  remain  un- 
terrified  amidst  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them,  and  to  exert  themselves  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause,  with  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful  of  old  or 
later  differences  which  have  prevailed  between 
the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready  to 
support  them  with  all  their  faculties,  their  treap- 
sures,  their  navies,  and  their  arms ;  well  know- 
ing that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the 
Greeks  is  an  honourable  contest;  but  to  be 
commanded  by  a  foreigner,  and  to  sufier  a  Bar- 
barian to  wrest  the  sovereignty  from  their 
bands,  would  tarnish  their  hereditary  glory, 
and  disgrace  their  country  for  ever." 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  which  dictated 
this  decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demos- 
thenes in  his  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and 
Clearohus,  and  over  the  ddquence  of  Pbilon  of 
Byzantium,  the  emissaries  employed  by  Philip 
on  this  important  occasion.  The  Thebans 
passed  a  decree  for  receiving  with  gratitude  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian army  having  »80on  after  taken  the  field, 
were  admitted  within  the  Theban  walls,  and 
treated  with  all  the  flattering  distinctions  of 
ancient  hospitality  .^ 

Mean  while  Plulip  having  advanced  towards 
the  BoBotian  frontier,  hb  detached  parties  were 
foiled  in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates. 
Regardless  of  these  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
purposely  submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded 
with  his  nuiin  body,  thirty-two  thousand  strong, 
to  the  plain  of  Chssronea.  This  place  was 
considered  by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the 
ground  for  his  encampment,  and  afterwards  the 
field  of  battle,  were  chosen  with  equal  sagacity; 
bavmg  in  view,  on  one  aide,  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  royal  house,  and^the  hiffh  pro- 
tector of  their  fortune ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
banks  of  the  ThermodoUi  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus,  announced  by  the  oracles  .of 
Greece  as  the  destined  scene  of  desolation  and 
wo  to  their  unhappy  countzy.^  The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  less 
careful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powerful 
sanctions  of  superstition.  Unrestrained  by  in- 
auspicious sacrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left 
their  city  at  the  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  to 
wait  no  other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  ill-fated    Thermodon,  accom- 

I  Demoitheneg,  who  fVirnithef  the  above  nanfttiTef  avoids 
dwelling  on  the  followinc  melaseholy  cventa,  which  are  re- 
lated by  Diodoriu,  1.  xvi.  p.  475.  et  acq.  Plut.  in  Akxand. 
Strabo,  I.  ix-  p.  414.  Jtulin.  1.  ix,  c  til.  et  Paiuaniaa  Bootic 
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panied  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  scanty  rein- 
forcements raised  by  the  islinda,  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  had  joined  theiaiUinncn, 
Their  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
animated  by  the  noblest  cause  for'which  oma 
can  fight,  but  commanded  by  the  Athenians 
Lysicles  and  Chares,  the  first  but  little,  and 
the  second  unfavourably, known;  and  by  The- 
agenes  the  Theban,  a  person  strongly  suspected 
of  treachery ;  all  three  creatures  of  cabal,  and 
tools,  of  faction,  slaves  of  interest  or  voluptn- 
ousness,  whose  characters  (especially  as  they 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the  only  states 
whose  shame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  opposed 
the  public  enemy)  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Greece  was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolishing  the 
tottering  independence  nf  those  turbulent  re- 
publics, which  their  own  internal  vices,  and  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  had  been  gradually 
undermining  for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies 
formed  in  battle  array  before  the  rising  of  tho 
sun.  The  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was 
headed  by  Philip,  who  judged  proper  to  oppose 
in  person  the  dangerous  fiuy  of  the  Athenians. 
His  son  Alexander,  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  surrounded  by  experienced  officers,  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred 
Band  of  the  Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either 
army  were  posted  in  the  centre.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  Athenians  charged  with 
impetuousity,  and  repelled  the  oppoemg  divi- 
sions of  the  enemy ;  but  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Alexander  d)liged  the  Thebans*  to  retire,  the 
Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.  The 
activity  of  the  young  prince  completed  their  dis- 
order, and  pursued  Uie  scattered  multitude  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry. 

Mean  time  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
elated  by  their  first  advantage,  lost  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  the  cen- 
tre and  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except 
the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of  chosen 
men,  and  immediately  commanded  by  the  king, 
they^  instead  of  attempting  (o  break  this  foimi- 
dable  body,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  pressed* 
forward  against  the  fugitives,  the  insolent  Lysi- 
cles exclaiming  in  vain  triumph,  **•  Pursue,  my 
brave  countrymen!  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to 
Macedon."  Philip  observed  this  radi  folly 
with  contempt,  and  saying  to  those  around  him, 
^onr  enemies  know  not  how  to  conquer," 
commanded  his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid  evolution, 
to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from  which  they 
poured  down,  firm  and  collected,  on  the  ad- 
vancing Athenians,  whose  eonfidtoce  of  success 
had  rendered  them  totally  insensible  to  (bnger. 
But  the  irresistible  shook  of  the  Macedonian 
spear  converted  their  fury  into  despair.  Above 
a  thousand  feU,  two  thousand  were  taken  pri- 
soners; the  rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and 
shameful  flight  Of  the  Thebans  more  were 
killed  than  taken.  Few  of  the  confederates 
perished,  as  they  had  little  share  in  the  action, 
and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his  victory  to  be  com- 
plete, gave  orders  to  spare  the  vanquished,  with 
a  clemency  unusud  in  that  age,  and  not  less 
honourable  to  his  understanding  than  his  heart ; 
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■luce  Ml  humanity  thus  aubdued  th«  minds, 
and  gained  th«  tfiections;  of  his  conquered 
enemies.* 

According  to  the  Gredan  cusUmit  the  battle 
was  followed  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the 
king,  presiding  in  person,  received  the  oongratu- 
latione  of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  supplioa- 
tiona  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  who  crayed  the 
bodies  of  their  alain.  Their  request,  which 
eenred  as  aa  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat, 
was  readily  jpantod ;  but  before  they  availed 
themeelres  or  the  permission  to  carry  off  their 
dead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural  intemperance, 
had  protracted  the  entertainment  till  morning, 
issued  forth  with  his  licentious  companions  to 
▼isit  the  field  of  battle ;  their  heads  crowned 
with  festive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxicated 
with  the  insolence  of  wine  and  victory ;  yet  the 
sight  of  the  slaughtered  Thebans,  whidi  first 
presented  ittelf  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly 
the  sacred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay 
(H>vered  with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought 
back  these  insolent  spectators  to  the  sentimeiits 
of  reason  and  humanity.  Philip  beheld  the 
awful  scene  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
pity;  and, after  an  afiecttng  silence,  denounc- 
ed a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  basely 
suspected  the  friendship  of  such  brave  men 
to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  infamous  pas- 
sions.* 

But  this  serious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
long;  for  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of 
the  field  where  the  Athenians  had  fought  and 
fallen,  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
levity  and  littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  his  escape,  and  the 
importance  of  his  victory,  Philip  only  compared 
the  boastful  pretensions,  with  the  mean  per- 
formances of  his  Athenian  enemies ;  and,  struck 
by  this  contrast,  rehearsed,  with  the  insolent 
mockeiy  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  declaration 
of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotism 
and  too  sanguine  hopes  of  Demosthenes.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  orator  Demades 
at  once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  Philip,  by  asking  him.  Why  he  assumed 
the  character  of  Thersites,  when  fortune  assign- 
ed him  the  part  of  Agamemnon  ?7 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  sharp  re- 
primand,^  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
indulged  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 
triumph  over  the  vanquished.  When  advised 
by  his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to 
render  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  only  re- 
plied, **  Have  I  done  so  much  for  glory,  and 
shall  I  destroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  P'^  His 
subsequent  conduct  corresponded  with  the  mo- 
deration of  this  sentiment.  He  restored,  with- 
out ransom,  the  Athenian  prisoners;  who,  at 
departing,  having  demanded  their  baggage,  were 
also  gratified  in  this  particular;  the  king  plea*' 
santly  observing,  that  the  Athenians  seemed  to 
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think  he  had  not  conquered  them  in  eamert.iD 
Soon  afterwards  he  despatched  his  son  Alexan- 
der, and  Antipater,  the  most  trusted  of  his  mi- 
nistors,  to  offer  them  peace  on  such  favourable 
terms  as  they  had  little  reason  to  expect.  They 
were  required  to  send  deputies  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  to  adjust  their  re^>ective 
contingents  of  troops  for  thte  Persian  expedition, 
Philip  purposed  assembling,  early  in  the  spring, 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian  states; 
they  were  ordered  to  surrender  the  isle  of  Sa* 
mos,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  station 
of  their  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  de- 
fence of  all  their  maritime  or  insular  posses- 
sions ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmo- 
lested, the  Attic  territory,  with  their  hereditary 
form  of  government,  and  flattered  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Oropus,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans.'*  It  was 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that 
the  Thebans  expenenced  the  indignation  of  the 
conqueror.  From  the  transactions  between  Map- 
Cedon  and  Thebes,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat 
that  people,  not  as  open  and  generous  enemies, 
whose  struggle  for  freedom  deserved  his  cl^ 
mency,  but  -as  faithless  and  insidious  rebels, 
who  merited  all  the  severity  of  his  justice.  He 
punished  the  republican  party  with  unrelenting 
rigour;  restored  the  traitors,  whom  they  had 
banished,  to  the  first  honours  of  the  republic ; 
and,  in  order  to  support  their  government, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Theban 
citadel.i3 

In  his  opposite  treatment' of  the  two  repub- 
lics, Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither 
by  affection  nor  hatred;  his  generosity  and  his 
rigour  were  alike  artificial,  and  both  directed  by 
his  interest  Besides  the  different  characters  of 
the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the 
former  as  sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as 
the  latter  were  susceptible  <^  gratitude  and  es- 
teem, the  Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too  early, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Oree<se,  and  too  streni»- 
ously  exerted  themselves  in  establishing  the 
power  of  Macedon,  to  acquire  much  reputation 
by  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  Philip,  to 
which  they  had  been  at  length  roused  leM  by 
their  own  public  spirit  or  courage,  than  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  who  from  the  beginniiv 
had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince,  though 
with  fttr  less  prudence  and  activity  than  their 
situation  required;  who,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  had  continued  to  traverse 
his  measures,  and  to  spurn  his  authority ;  and 
who,  previously  to  the  last  fatal  encou^iter  at 
Cheronasa,  had  endeavoured  to  fi)rm  a  general 
confederacy,  and  when  that  proved  impossible, 
had  determined,  almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to 
resist  the  common  foe,  seemed  entitled  to  such 
gratitude  and  applausei,  as  compassion  bestows 
on  iU-directod  valour  and  unfortunate  patriot- 
ism; and  the  rigorous  treatment  of  such  a  peo- 
ple most  have  uiocked  the  sentiments,  and  ex- 
asperated the  hatred,  of  every  citizen  of  Greece, 
who  yet  retained  the  faintest  tincture  of  ancient 
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principles,  or  who  was  still  animated  by  the 
smallest  spark  of  public  spirit. 

Philip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus 
to  tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, although  the  daring  and  imprudent  beha- 
viour of  the  Athenians,  afler  the  battle,  might 
have  served  to  justify  the  harshest  measures. 
The  first  news  of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with 
tumult  or  consternation.  But  when  the  disor- 
der ceased,  the  people  showed  themselves  dispos- 
ed to  pladB  their  whole  confidence  in  arms,  none 
in  the  mercy  of  Philip.  Upon  the  motion  of 
Hyperides,'  a  decree  passed  for  sending  to  the 
Piraeus  their  wives,  children,  and  most  valuable 
eBTects,  together  with  the  sacred  images  and  or- 
naments of  their  gods.  By  the  same  decree,  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  city  were  bestowed  on 
strangers  and  slaveis,  and  restored  to  persons  de- 
clared infamous,  on  this  one  condition,  that  they 
exerted  themselves  in  the  public  defence.  De- 
mosthenes, with  equal  success,  proposed  a  decree 
for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications,  a  work 
which,  being  himself  appointed  to  superintend, 
he  generously  accompliiBhed  at  the  expense  of  his 
private  fortune.'  The  orator  Lycurgus  under- 
took the  more  easy  task  of  impeaching  the 
woilhless  Lysides,  whose  misconduct  in  the 
day  of  battle  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  late  fatal  disaster.  In  a  discourse  calculated 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm,  which 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the 
speaker  thus  warmly  apostrophised  the  con- 
scious guilt  of  the  mute  and  trembling  general: 
^  l^he  Athenians  have  been  totally  defeated  in 
an  engagement;  the  enemy  have  erected  a 
trophy  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detested 
yoke  of  servitude.  Tou  were  our  commander 
on  that  inglorious  day ;  and  still  you  breathe 
the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  ap- 
pear in  our  public  places,  a  living  monument 
of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  your  country."  The 
quick  resentment  of  the  hearers  supplied  the 
consequence,  and  the  criminal  was  dragged  to 
execution.* 

Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the 
hostile  preparations  of  Athens,  could  shake  the 
moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  him  to  alter 
the  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
he  had  already  proposed  by  his  ambassadors. 
The  patriotic  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the 
orators  just  mention^,  breathed  hatred  and  re- 
venge; but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  on  this  occasion  acted  suitably  to  the 
fame  of  its  ancient  wisdom,  the  prudent  and 
virtuous  Phodon^  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command.  The  discernment  of  this  statesman 
and  general,  whose  merit  had  been  neglected 
while  it  was  yet  time  to  perform  any  essential 
service,  might  easily  perceive  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  honour  of  a  people, 
who,  antecedently  to  their  defeat  by  PhiUp,  had 
been  still  more  fatally  subdued  by  their  own 
pernicious  vices.  Amidst  the  important  events 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidst  the  dread- 
ful misfortunes  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
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melancholy  issue,  hung  over  their  ooimtry,  a 
set  of  Athenian  citizens,  distinguished  by  their 
rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number  of 
their  original  institution,  daily  assembled  into 
a  club,  where  all  serious  transactions  were 
treated  with  levity  and  ridicule,  and  the  time 
totally  dedicated  to  feasting,  gaming,  and  the 
sprightly  exercises  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  This 
detestable  society  saw,*  without  emotion,  their 
countrymen  arming  for  battle ;  with  the  most 
careless  indifference  they  received  aoconnts  of 
their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the  public  ca- 
lamities in  any  degree  disturb  their  festivity,  or 
interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil  course  of 
their  pleasures.  Their  fame  having  reached 
Macedon,  Philip  sent  them  a  sum  of  money,  to 
support  the  expense  of  an  institution  so  favour* 
able  to  his  views.  But  what  opinion  must 
Phocion  have  formed  of  such  an  establishment; 
or  how  was  it  possible  for  any  dispassionate 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  a  re- 
public so  totally  degenerate,  as  to  foster  such 
wretches  within  its  bosom,  could  suooessfully 
wage  war  against  a  vigilant  and  enterprising 
enemy  f 

The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the 
community  for  accepting  the  peace  proffered  by 
Philip,  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  Chnroniea,  who  unanimously  blazed 
forth  the  praises  of  their  generous  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  despatched  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
condescended  to  offer ;  and  the  only  marks  of 
deference  shown  to  the  violent  party,  who  still 
clamoured  for  war,  were,  that  Demochaies, 
who  ostentatiously  affected  a  rude  boldness  of 
speech  against  Philip,  was  named  among  the 
ambassa£>r8 ;  and  that  Demosthenes,  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  that  prince,  was  appointed 
to  pronounce  the  funei%l  oration  in  honour  of 
those  slain  at  Chsronoa. 

Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
sion with  that  extravagant  petulance  which 
naturally  flowed  from  his  character;  and  which, 
in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently 
disgraced  the  decency  of  public  transactions. 
At  their  audience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  less 
sincerity  than  politeness,  lavished  on  the  am- 
bassadors his  usual  professions  of  friendship, 
aAd  obligingly  asked  them,  if  there  was  any 
thing  farther  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
Athenians  ?  •<  Yes,"  said  Demochares,  *^  hang  • 
thyself."  The  just  indignation  of  all  present  • 
broke  forth  ag^ainst  this  unprovoked  insolence, 
when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolness,  silenced 
the  clamour,  by  saying,  ^^Let  this  ridiculous 
brawler  depart  unmolested ;"  and  then  turning 
to  the  other  ambassadors,  **  Go,,  tell  your  coun- 
trymen, that  those  who  can  utter  such  out- 
rages are  less  just  and  moderate,  than  he  who 
can  pardon  them."* 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on 
Demosthenes,  which  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  councils, 
the  Athenians  still  approved  his  principles  and 

9  Athan»tts,  I.  xiv.  p.  614.  6  Seneca  deXra. 
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his  patriotism,  might  have  been  expected  to 
elevate  hia  aentimenta  and  hia  language  to  the 
highest  etraitt  of  eloquence.  But  the  complec- 
tion  of  the  timea  no  longer  admitted  those  daring 
flights  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
soar ;  and  the  powers  of  the  orator  seem'  to 
have  declined  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
With  too  apparent  caution  he  avoids  the  men- 
tion of  all  recent  transactions,  and  dwells  with 
tiresonae  minuteness  on  the  ancient,  and  even 
fabulous  parts,  of  the  Athenivi  stor^.    OQe 
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transient  flash  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  when  commemorating  the 
glory  of  the  slain,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of 
those  zealous  republicans  from  ^  their  country 
was  like  taking  the  sun  from  the  world  ;^  a 
figure  bold,  yet  just ;  since,  after  the  battle  of 
CheronsBa,  there  remained  no  further  hopes  of 
resisting  the  conqueror — the  dignity  of  freedom 
was  for  ever  lost,  and  the  gloom  of  night 
and  tyranny  descended  (md  thickened  over 
Gjreece.? 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
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^T^HE  Greeks  acknowledged,  with  reluctance 
-*-  and  sorrow,  that  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
ChsBronsBa,  Philip  became  master  of  their  coun- 
try .^  But  we  should  form  .a  very  erroneous 
notion  of  the  Macedonian  government,  if  we 
compared  it  with  the  despotism  of  the  East,  or 
the  absolute  dominion  of  many  European  mo- 
narchs.  The  authority  of  Philip,  even  in  his 
hereditary  realm,  was  modeled  on  that  admira- 
ble system  of  power  and  liberty,  which  distin- 
guished and  ennobled  the  policies  of  the  heroic 
age8.^»  He  administered  the  religion,  decided 
the  differences,  and  commanded  the  valour,  of 
soldiers  and  freemen.*^  Personal  merit  entitled 


7  Ora'if  yuf  i<  rtf  IK  TOW  ic«9i«^i|xeT0(  xer/uew  to  ^m^ 

C«Q{*  evTw  rmvit  mvi^mf  «vs«fi9firrwv,  iv  rxorii  *»t  iroKKii 
fvrnKttm  «*•(  0  wfmrog  i^nKog  twv  EKhnvm¥  viv-ova.  p.  155. 
"  For.  sa  if  light  were  taken  from  the  world,  the  remaininf 
life  or  mortals  would  be  involved  in  diffiovhy  and  miaery ; 
ao  by  the  death  of  thoM  warrion,  the  oriaqal  glory  of 


Greece  waa  baried  in  darkoeas  and  ignominy."  Of  hia  dia- 
eonne,  which  Libaniua  deoiea  to  be  genuine,  many  paaaacea 
are  eorrapt,  and  many  interpolated.  The  general  debihly 
of  the  whole  may  be  ez{rfained  by  the  obaervation  in  the 
text,  without  having  reeoum  to  the  defence  of  V^olfiua : 
"  Orationem  Libaniua  Demoetheoia  ene  negat  at  vilem  et 
imbeeillem  omnioo  Qoodquis  miretar,  oum  et  argumontam 
ait  imbecille7"  Domoathen.  edit  Wolf.  p.  153, 

8  Hie  dies  nnireriB  Oracle,  et  gloriam  dominaUonis,  et 
retoatiaaimam  Itbertatem  finiviL  Justin.  I.  ix.  c.  iii.  De- 
mosthenes, Diodorw,  Strdio,  and  Panaaniaa,  all  expreas 
the  same  sentiments,  and  neariy  in  the  same  words. 

9  Demosth.  il^schin.  Diodor.  Plutarch.  Anian,  nasaim. 
I  shall  cite  only  the  words  of  Btrabo :  "  Xat^ovn*  fi  airo« 
9i\twir9f  •  Aftvwr9v  fnymKttf  vixi|7»c  A0i|vs«9«(  r§   »«< 

"  And  Chnrooae,  where  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntna.  hav- 
ing conquered  the  Athenians,  BoBotians,  and  Corinthians, 
in  a  great  battle,  rendered  himself  maater  of  Greece.'^ 
Birab.  Geograph.  1.  U.  p.  414. 

10  When  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  pneperity,  claim- 
ed too  exalted  honours,  be*  was  told  by  Callistfaenes  the 
philoaophei',  "O*  vftyttot  ig  Af^ov$  ii;  M«»f«vi»v 
i|X9ev,  tvSt  C««  •XXm  voftm  Maxcfovivv  «f%0VT'C  ittriKt- 
w»v»  "  Your  anceatora  came  from  Argoa  to  M aeedon,  and 
continued  there,  governing  the  Hacedoniam,  not  by  fwoe, 
bot  by  law.V    Anian.  Exped.  Alexand.  p.  97. 

,  11  In  capital  cases,  nja  CurtiuL  the  soldien  lodged  ia 
ttne  of  war  the  eitixeaa  ia  time  or  pesM.    He  then  adda, 


him  to  hold  the  sceptre,  which,  being  derived 
from  Jove,  could  not  long  be  swayed  by  un- 
worthy hands.  The  superiority  of  his  abilities, 
the  vigilant  and  impiA'tial  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration, formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  preroga* 
tive;  since,  according  to  the  principles  and  firal- 
ings  of  the  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,^^  ceased  from  that  mo- 
ment to  bo  a  king. 

Having  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed  am- 
bitious of  introducing  into  that  country  more 
severe  maxims  of  government  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Macedon.  He  affected,  on  the 
contrary,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republican  constitution,  and  determined 
to  govern  the  Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with 
which  he  had  subdued  them.  While  Macedo- 
nian garrisons  kept  possession  of  Thermopylie 
and  the  other  strong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faith- 
ftil  and  active  partisans  of  Philip  controlled  the 
resolutions,  and  directed  the  measures,  of  each 
particular  republic.  The  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  games,  as  well  as  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
render^  him  the  only  visible  bead  of  the  na- 
tional religion :  in  consequence  of  the  double 
right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  of  Greece;  andlus  illus- 
trious victory  at  Cheronsa  over  the  only  com- 
munities that  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  general  best  entitled  to  conduct 
the  military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in 
the  long-projected  invasion  of  Persia ;  an  office 
which,  as  he  might  have  assumed  it  without 
blame,  ]ie  therefore  solicited  with  applause 
firom  Uie  impartial  suffrages  of  the  people.^* 

*'  Nihil  poteataa  rcgum  valebat  nisi  prios  valuisaet  auotorl- 
tas;*'  scilicet  populi.    Curtiua,  I.  vi.  c.  ix.  p.  441. 

IS  A  very  mean  subject  literally  told  Philip,  "If  you  re- 
fuse to  do  me  joatice,  eeaae  to  be  a  king.*'    Pint.  Apophth. 

13  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  55fi.  T«f  tM^fmv  iK»turmf  •vto» 
vrfmrnyovf  fcc 
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^,  That  thii  ooDdesoeiiiioii  matt 

uiymp.       1^^^  2weii  hif  hly  flattering  to  the 

A.  ^. «»/.  ^^  tranmctiona  at  Corinth^  where 
Philip,  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Chero- 
nee,  had  •■Mmbled  a  general  convention  of  the 
Amphictyonic  etates.!  In  this  asMmbly,  Dins 
of  Ephenu  repreeented,  with  affecting  energy, 
the  vexations  and  oppreenon  which  the  feeble 
coloniee  of  Ana  daily  ezperienoed  from  the  ra- 
pacioos  cruelty  of  the  Persian  satraps.  The 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  approved  his 
complaint,  while  they  recollected,  with  indig- 
nation, the  continual  outrages  of  a  people  who 
had  anciently  invaded  their  country,  insulted 
their  religion,  burned  their  temples,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  vengeance,  had  re- 
duced and  oppressed  their  colonies,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly excited  and  nourished  those  cruel  ani- 
mosities which  had  long  filled  every  part  of 
Oieece  with  sedition  and  blood.^  Philip  had 
private  wrongs  to  urge  against  the  Persians, 
whose  hatred  and  jealousy  had,  on  several  oc- 
casions, thwarted  his  measures  and  disturbed 
his  government.  Tet  he  insisted  chiefly  on 
their  public  injuries,  and  notorious  enmity  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of  which 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion into  Asia.. 

This  expedition  was  determined  with  uni- 
versal consent.  Philip  was  appointed  general 
of  the  confederacy;  and  (although  the  Lacede- 
monians sullenly  absenteid  themselves  from  the 
convention)  when  the  several  states  came  to 
ascertain  the  contingent  of  troops  which  they 
could  respectively  raiee,  the  whole,  exclusive 
of  the  Macedonians,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifleen  thousand 
horse  ;*  a  prodigious  force,  of  which  the  do- 
mestic dissensions  of  the  Greeks  had  hitherto, 
perhaps,  prevented  them  from  forming  an  ade- 
quate notion.  On  no  former  occasion  had  the 
several  republics  appeared  so  thoroughly  united 
in  one  common  cause;  never  had  Uiey  shown 
themselves  so  sensible  of  their  combined  strength; 
never  had  they  testified  such  general  alacrity 
to  take  the  field,  or  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  abilities  of  their  commander. 
Olvmn  '^  belongs  to  the  biographers  of 

•  -t^'  the  king  of  Macedon,  to  examine 
AC  336  ^^  circumstances  of  the  bloody 
A.  ^.  330.  |j.angj^on  which  clouded  this  glo- 
rious prospect  In  the  gencAral  history  of  Greece, 
it  is  suffijcient  to  mention,  that  Philip,  having 
despatched  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
protect  the  Asiatic  colonies,  was  prevented 
from  immediately  following  that  commander 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrian  tribes.^  This 
unseasonable  diversion  from  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  his  reign,  was  rendered  more  formida- 
ble by  the  domestic  discord  which  shook  the 
palace  of  Philip.  A  spirit  lesi  proud  and  jea- 
lous than  that  of  Oly  mpias,  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, might  have  been  justly  provoked  by  the 
continual  infidelities  of  her  husband,  who, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
never  ceased  to  augment  the  number  of  his 


1  Diodor.  I.  xr'u  p.  556. 
S  boertt.  OnU.  ad.  Philip. 


3  Joatin.  L  ix.  e.  ▼. 

4  Diodor.  ad  Olymp. 


wives  or  concubines.*  The  generoiis  mind  of 
Alexander  must  naturally  have  espoused  the 
cattta  of  his  mother,  although  his  own  interest 
hiw)  not  been  deeply  concerned  in  preventing 
Pliilip  from  continually  giving  him  so  many 
new  rivals  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
defended  the  rights  of  Olympias  and  his  own, 
with  the  impetuosity  natural  to  his  character; 
at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Cassandra,  the 
niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  &Tonr- 
ites,  an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the  im- 
perious father  and  his  more  haughty  son;'  and 
the  latter,  concluding  all  those  to  be  his  own 
friends  who  wer^  enemies  to  the  former,  sought 
refuge  among  the  rebellious  Illyrians,  who  were 
already  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Olvmn  '^***  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated 

cizl  ^'^^  ^™  these  difficulties.    Having 

A  n  'viR  conquered  the  Blyrians,  be  softened 
A.  i..  jjo.  ^exander  by  enuring  him  that  his 
illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in 
Greece  and  Maoedon,  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  ^ving 
him  many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  surpassing  them  all  in 
glory,  and  in  the  merited  i^ection  of  the  Ma- 
oedonians.7  Soothed  by  this  condesoenaion, 
Olympias  and  her  son  again  appeared  at  the 
court  with  the  distinction  due  to  their  rank; 
and  to  announce  and  confirm  this  happy  reccm- 
cilement  with  his  family,  Philip  manied  his 
beloved  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  matemid  uncle  of  Alexander ;  and  celebrat- 
ed the  nuptials  by  a  magnificent  festival  which 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  vied  with  each  other  in  ehow- 
ing  their  obsequious  respect  towards  their  cxun- 
mon  general  and  master. 

Amidst  the  tumultuous  amusements  of  the 
festivity,  PhiUp  oflen  appeared  in  public  with 
unguarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment of  all  hb  subjects:  but  proceeding  one 
day  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  w&r 
sti&bed  to  the  heart  by  Pausanias,*  a  Mace- 
donian; whether  the  assassin  was  stimulated 
merely  by  private  resentment,  or  prompted  by 
the  ill-appeased  rage  of  Olympias,  or  instigated 
to  commit  this  atrocity  by  the  Persian  satraps; 
which  last  is  asserted  by  Alexander,'  who  al- 
leged the  assassination  of  his  father  among  his 
reasons  for  invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  hjs  age  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign ;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  actions 
history  hath  described  with  such  regular  accu- 
racy, and  circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  his 
administration  a  matter  of  instruction  to  suc- 
ceeding ages.  With  a  reach  of  foresight  and 
sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  he  united  all  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Grecian  character, 
valour,  eloquence,  address,  flexibility  to  vary 
his  conduct  without  changing  his  purpose,  the 
most  extiaordfaiary  powen  of  application  and 
perseverance,  of  cool  combination  and  ardent 
execution.  Intercepted  in  the  middle  of  his 
career  by  the  hand  of  an  aweassin,  he  was  pro- 
vented  from  undertaking  the  justest  and  noblest 

5  Atfaeneut.  L  xiii.   *  7  Plat.  Apophth. 

6  Phitareh.  m  Alexand.        8  Diodor.  et  JimUb.  nhi  tapra. 
9  Arriaa.  L  ii.  c.  iii.  st  CuiUui,  1.  iv.  «.  i. 
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deMgn  of  hii  reign;  a  dflwcn  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  in  whidi  hia  near  prospect  of 
■ooceMi  promised  to  reward  the  laboora  and 
dangers  of  his  toilsome  life.  Had  not  his  days 
been  shortened  by  a  premature  death,  there  is 
good  reason  to  belieTe  that  he  might  have  snb- 
daed  the  Persian  empire;  an  enterprise  more 
daxxling,  hut  less  difficolt,  than  the  exploits 
which  he  had  already  achieTed.  Had  thai 
event  taken  place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of 
his  long  and  successful  reign  would  have  been 
ennobled  and  illuminated  by  the  splendour 
of  extensiTe  foreign  conquest;  Philip  would 
hare  reached  the  height  of  such  renown  as  is 
obtained  bv  the  habits  of  activity,  vigilance, 
and  fortitude  in  the  pursuit  of  unbounded  great- 
ness; and,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would 
perhaps  have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  kings 
and  conquerors,  who  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him.  Tet,  even  on  this  supposition, 
there  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and  probity,  who, 
if  he  allows  himself  time  for  serious  reflection, 
would  purchsse  the  imagined  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  king  of  Maoedon,  at  the  price 
of  lus  artifices  and  crimes;  and  to  a  philoso- 
pher, who  considered  either  the  means  by 
which  he  had  obtained  his  triumphs,  or  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  dominion  over  Greece 
and  Asia,  the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror would  appear  but  a  deceitful  scene  of 
splendid  misery. 

Qi  A  prince  who  is  his  own  minister, 

7^P*        and  almost  the  sole  depository  of 

A  r  *  <i<iA    ^^  ^^'^  secrets,  commonly  leaves 

A.  K..  J30.  ^  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of 

his  successor.  This  difficulty  presented  itself 
to  Alexander;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circum- 
stance that  rendered  his  situation  difficult.  The 
regular  order  of  succession  bad  never  been 
clearly  established  in  Macedon,  and  was,  in 
some  measure,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
royal  government,  which,  as  then  generaUy 
underrtood,  required  such  qualities  and  aocom- 
ptishments  in  the  first  magistrate,  as  could  not 
be  expected  from  a  promiscuous  line  o€  here- 
ditary princes.  The  numerous  wives  of  Philip 
had,  however,  been  most  fruitfhl  in  female  off- 
spring. Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  appre- 
hend ftom  the  rivalsbip  of  his  brothers,  since 
Ptolemy,  bom  of  Arsinoe,  and  afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Lagus, 
to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsinoe,  while  she 
was  with  child  by  himself;  and  AridsBus,  the 
son  of  Philina,  who,  for  six  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the 
East,  by  the  terror  of  his  brother's  name,  and 
through  the  discordant  ambition  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, possessed  not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly 
to  dispute  the  succession.  But  Alexander's  title 
was  contested  by  Amyntaa,  son  of  Perdiocas, 
the  elder  brother  of  Philip,  in  whose  name  the 
last  mentioned  prince  originally  administered 
tbo  government,  till  the  tender  age  of  Amyntas 
being  rejected  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  so 
little  feared  the  revival  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  that  he  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cyna 
in  marriage.  This  new  advantage  strengthen- 
ed the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which,  it  was  proba- 
ble, would  be  warmly  supported  by  Attains,  a 
bold  and  enterprising  commander,  the  personal 


enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  eon,  of  whom  the 
former  had  recently  put  to  deadi  his  kinswo- 
man Cleopatra,  with  shocking  circumstances  of 
cruelty.  Alexander  privatmy  took  measures 
with  his  fiiends  for  crushing  those  dangerous 
enemies ;io  and,  being  acknowledged  king  of 
Maoedon,  hastened  into  Greece  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  father's  labours,  which  might  be 
lost  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom 
he  chastised  with  proper  severity;  and  having 
assembled  the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corinth, 
he  was  invested  with  the  same  honours^^  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  predecessor.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city  there  happened  an  in-^ 
ddent  which  more  clearly  displays  the  charac- 
ter of  Alexander,  than  can  be  done  by  the  most 
elaborate  description.  Curiosity  Jed  him  to 
visit  Diogenes  the  cynic,  whose  singular  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life  have  been  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  found  him  basking  in 
the  sai,i3  and,  having  made  himself  known  ae 
the  master  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  aeked  the 
philosopher,  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  him? 
*^  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,**  wae 
the  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon  which  the  king 
observed  to  his  attendants,  ^that  he  would 
chooee  to  be  Diogenes,i>  if  ]^  ^ere  not  Alex- 
ander." The  observation  was  natural  and 
subline;  since,  under  the  most  dissimilar  veils 
of  external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their 
characters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.  Both 
possessed  that  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains 
authority,  spurns  control,  and  aspires  to  domi- 
neer over  fortune.  But  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  his  wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his 
tub,  that  independence  of  mind,  which  Alex- 
ander, by  the  unbounded  gratification  of  his  de- 
sires, could  not  attain  on  Uie  imperial  throne  of 
Persia. 
Olvmo  Alexander  havmg  returned  to 

7^'  Macedon,  prepared  for  his  eastern 
^C  335  ®xp^<liti<»i  ^7  difilusuig  the  terror  of 
*  his  name  among  the  northern  Bar- 
barians. The  niyrians  and  Triballl,  mindfhl' 
of  the  injuries  of  Philip,  had  hastily  taiken  arms 
to  oppose,  ere  it  bec^e  too  late,  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  son.  But  the  discern- 
ment of  ike  young  prince  readily  perceived  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  formidable  enemies  on 
his  frontier.  With  a  well-appointed  army,  he 
marched  from  Amphipolis,  and,  leaving  the  city 
Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  on  the  leil,  arrived 
in  ten  dajrs  at  the  principal  pass  of  Mount  He- 
mue,  which  led  into  the  territory  of  the  Triballi. 
There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  less  formidable 
enemy.  The  independent  tribes  of  Thrace, 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Triballl,  had 
seised  an  eminence  commanding  the  pass ;  and, 
instead  of  a  breastwork,  had  fortified  them- 
selves with  their  carriages  or  wagons,  which 
they  purposed  to  roll  down  on  the  Macedo- 
nians. To  elude  this  unusuhl  attack,  Alexan- 
der commanded  such  of  his  troops  as  could  not 
conveniently  open  their  ranks,  and  allow  fiee 

10  DiodonM,  1.  zrii.  S,  at  wq.  et  Jottiii.  iL  i,  si  wq. 

11  Idem,  ibid. 

IS  PaiiMii.l.ii.p.88. 
13  Lamtioi  ia  ViL 
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issue  to  the  intended  ▼iolenoefto  fall  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  carefullj  doee  their  ahielda,  that 
the  descending  wagons  might  harnUessly  bonnd 
over  them.  In  consequence  of  this  contrivance, 
the  hostile  artillery  was  exhausted  in  vain. 
Alexander  then  attacked  the  Thracians  with 
admirable  order  and  celerity.  Fifleen  hundred 
fell;  their  swiflnese  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  saved  the  greater  number.  The  pri- 
soners, women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for  sale 
to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine** 

Alexander  having  entrusted  this  business  to 
Lysanias  and  Philotas,  passed  the  mountains, 
and  pursued  the  Triballi.  By  galling  them 
with  his  bowmen  and  slingers,  he  giudually 
forced  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  body  of  their  warriors  encamped 
on  the  woody  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  distant 
three  days^  march  from  the  Danube.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  nation,  conducted  by  the  valour 
of  their  chiefrain  Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  band  of  Thracians,  took  refuge  in 
Peuo^,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  defended  by 
abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  surrounded  by  deep 
and  foaming  streams.  Alexander,  though  he 
had  just  received  some  ships  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  assault  the 
island ;  and  ue  hostile  appearance  of  the  Gets 
on  the  northern  bank,  furnished  him  with  an 
honourable  pretence  for  declining  the  siege  of 
Peuc^.  On  the  margin  of  the  Danube  that 
audacious  people  had  drawn  up  four  thousand 
horse,  and  above  ten  thousand  foot,  showing, 
by  their  countenance  and  demeanour,  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  landing*  of  an 
enemy.  Provoked  by  those  signs  of  defiance, 
and  animated  by  the  glory  of  passing  the  great- 
est of  all  European  nvers,  and  that  which  was 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  fified  the  hides  used  in  en- 
campment with  straw  and  other  buoyant  ma- 
teriaJs,  and  collected  all  the  boats  employed  by 
the  natives  of  those  parts  in  fishing,  commerce, 
or  piracy*  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  he  thus  transported  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry,  and  four  thousand  infantry,  to  that  part 
of  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  covered  with 
high  and  thick  com.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
commanded  his  foot  to  march  through  those 
rich  fields^  with  tradkversed  spears ;  while  they 
remained  concealed  in  the  com,  the  cavalry 
followed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
into  the  naked  pl^n,  the  horse  advanced  to  the 
front,  and  both  suddenly  presenting  an  irresisti- 
ble object  of  terror,  the  Gets  abandoned  their 
post,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four 
miles  distant.  There,  they  tft  first  purposed  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  ambush,  reflecting  on  his  as- 
tonishing boldness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge, 
the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  beholding  Uie 
impenetrable  firmness  of  his  phalanx,  and  the 
irresistible  impetuosity  of  his  cavalry,*  they 

■  ■  I  ■ «— ^^.^^  ■  I 

1  Arrian.  Alexand.  EzpediL  1.  i.  p.  2,  st  Mq. 

S  nxuytmtf  r«i(  vmfiTTans  iwmKtvmrne  tOv  vitov. 
Tb«  Mpean  were  traniroraed,  not  only  for  the  porpoeo  of 
concealmenL  "  but  to  make  a  road  through  the  oorn." 

3  ^oCa^M  S$  m;  pnK»yyrOf  n  {vvxX««-i(,  Ciaiia  St  n  twv 

ift-riMV  i^CoXn,  Arrian,  p.  4.  Alexander  knew  the  proper 
wtt  of  CBTtliy,  which  waa  ao  tiule  oadentood  in  the  laat 


regarded  farther  opposition  as  vain,  fonook 
their  habitations,  and  retired  precipitately,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  into  the  northam  de- 
8ert.« 

The  Macedonians  entered,  and  sacked  the 
town.  The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and 
Meleager ;  Alexander,  mindful  of  so  many  fa- 
vours,  returned  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  the  god  of  the  Danube ;  and, 
encamping  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
received  very  submissive  embassies  from  the 
surrounding  nations.  Even  Syrmus,  the  intre- 
pid leader  of  the  Triballi,  sent  propitiatory 
presents,  and  readilv  obtained  pardon  from  a 
prince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in  a  Barbadian, 
and  an  enemv.  * 

Necessity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  canr 
his  arms  into  those  inhospitable  regions^  Ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asiatie 
plains,  he  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak 
heaths  and  barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to 
chastise  the  boastful  arrogance  of  the  Celtss. 
The  Boil  and  Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes 
(for  those  nations  were  often  confounded  by 
tlbe  Greeks,])  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander, 
who,  observmg  their  lofty  stature  and  haugh^ 
spirit,  endeavoured  to  humble  them  by  aslung, 
^*  what,  of  an  things,  they  most  fisared?"  not 
doubting  they  would  answer,  **  yourself ;"  but 
they  replied,  "  the  fall  of  heaven."  The  king 
declared  them  his  friends  and  allies,  bat  whis- 
pered to  those  around  him,  *^  the  Celte  are  an 
arrogant  people.^  Could  we  admit  the  truth 
of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  ambassadon 
were  really  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Ionian 
gulf,  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  early 
character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people  who 
were  destined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  ef  the 
Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander 
marched  through  the  friendl  v  country  of  the 
Psonians,  where  he  received  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligenoe  that  the  Dlyrian  tribes  were  in  arms, 
headed  by  Clitus,  son  of  Bardyllis,  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  Macedon.  Glaucias,  king  of  the 
Taulantii,  prepai^d  to  join  the  arms  of  Clitus ; 
the  Autariade,  likewise  an  Illyrian  nation,  had 
determined  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Alexander. 
Amidst  these  difficulties,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Langams,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  tribe 
inhabiting  the  ridges  of  Mount  Hemus.  Even 
in  the  liiS-time  of  Philip,  Langaros^  had  dis- 
oemed  the  superior  merit  of  his  son,  with 
whom  he  had  early  entered  into  a  eonfidential 
correspondence.  Conducted  by  the  activity  of 
Langams,  the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thence- 
forth had  an  important  share  in  all  the  Mace- 
donian victories,  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Autariadv.  Their  ravages  were  equally  rapid 
and  destractive ;  the  Autariade,  broken  by  do- 


eentnry,  that  the  three  ranka  fired  rocceaBTdy  Wore  the 
charge :  eaeb,  after  «rinf,  pamog,  by  a  carocol,  behind  the 
reet.  GnataTua  Adolpbua  allowed  only  hie  first  rank  to 
fire ;  which  wai  doubtlea  a  great  tmproTement,  and  paved 
the  way  for  reducing  the  ■ervice  of  caralry  to  ■  its  true 
priociple,  what  Arrian  calli  "n  6i«i»  i/A»Kn.^ 

4  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3  ot  feo.  5  Idem.  ibid. 

e  Idem.  p.  5.  et  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  W  at  909. 

Axrian,  p.  5. 
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mefltio  calamity,  or  alarmed  by  priTate  danger, 
abandojCted  the  design  of  co-operating  with  the 
enemies  of  Alexander.  That  prince  thus  ad- 
vanced without  opposition  to  Pellion,  the  prin- 
cipal strong-hold  of  the  IllyrianSk  His  army 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  ^he 
enemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  concealed  among  thick  woods,  purposing 
to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a  sudden  and 
united  assault  But  their  courage  failed  them 
in  the  moment  of  execution.  Not  daring  to 
wait  tha  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they  preci- 
pitately retreated  to  their  city,  leaving  behind 
them  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their  bloody  super- 
stition, three  boys,  three  maids,  and  as  many 
black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed,  they 
wanted  time  to  remove.^ 

Mean  while  Glaudas,  king  of  the  Tatilantii, 
approached  with  a  great  force'  to  relieve  Pel- 
lion,  and  assist  his  ally.  Alexander  had  des- 
patched Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry.  Glaucias  attempted 
to  intercept  and  cut  off  this  detachment.  Al- 
exander, leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pel- 
Uon,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Philotas ; 
Clitus  reinforced  Glaueias;  a  decisive  action 
thus  seemed  inevitable,  if  the  thickness  of  loffy 
forests,  and  the  intricacies  of  winding  moan- 
tains,  had  ^afforded  a  proper  scene  for  a  general 
engagement.  The  Barbarians  excelled  in  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  the  Macedonians  in  skill 
and  courage.  The  war  was  widely  diffused, 
and  ably  supported.  But  the  discipline  of  Al- 
exander finally  prevailed.  By  surprise,  by 
stratagem,  by  the  terror  of  his  military  en- 
gines, which  destroyed  at  a  distance,  and  by 
Bach  prompt  and  skilful  mancsuvres'o  as  had 
never  been  before  seen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apsusii  and  Erigon^,  he  totally  dispersed  this 
immense  cloud  of  Barbarians.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  made  captive ;  a  remnant  hav- 
ing burnt  their  city,  which  they  despaired  be- 
ing able  to  defend,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Taulantian  mountains. '^ 
Qi  Mean  while  a  report  circulated  in 

.^'^P'        Greece,  that  Alexander  had  perieh- 

A  r  \^ti  ^^  ^  Blyria ;  and  as  men  readily 
A.  ^.  Mif,  ^^^  ^^^  ^jjjgjj  ^^^  interests 

make  them  wuh^^^  this  vague  rumour  was  gree- 
dily embraced  by  the  partisans  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence. The  Athenian  demagogues  re- 
sumed their  usual  boldness;  the  Lacedemonians 
already  fancied  themselTcs  heading  the  revolt  }i^ 
but  the  first  acts  of  rebellion  were  committed 
by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  secretly  recalled 
their  exiles^  treacherously'^  murdered  Amyntas 
and  Timolaus,  commanders  of  the  Cadmea, 

8  ArriBB,  p.  5« 

9  MiT«  tr^KKm  Sv¥»t*»»i,  Idem.  p.  0.  Neither  Thrace 
nor  Illyria  were  populoiu  in  tfaoee  dayi ;  but  as  every  man 
wai  a  loldier,  the  princes  of  those  oountries  often  hronght 
nomeroas  armies  into  the  field. 

10  These  are  laborioosly  described  by  Arrian,  p.  &  who, 
it  most  be  acknowledfed,  appears  sometimes  too  fond  of 
displaring  his  sldll  in  tactics. 

11  Otherwise  called  the  Bordaicas. 
15  Arrian,  p.  7. 

13  Ov  ytvKTitomf  T«  ervM,  r»  ftmKtrrm  xmS*  nSovi^v 
*'»<a-iir  iiicM^or.  "  Not  knowing  the  truth,  hope  regulated 
^eir  coi^ectures."  Idem.  p.  8. 

14  The  Larednmoniaos,  sayi  Arrian,  were  y*mfi»t( 
*JiTT^«oT»t,  "revolted  in  their  min<l«.'* 

15  They  seized  them  without  the  garrison,  tvitp 
v»»To»^r«i»T«f  «-»M/«i«r,  "  suipecting  no  hoeiility.*' 
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and  prepared  to  expel  the  Macedonian  ganlson 

from  that  fortress. 

Olvmn  Alexander,    when    apprised    of 

7  ^'  these  proceedings,  relinquished  the 
A^'r  S^^  pui^uit  of  the  Barbarians,  descend- 
'  ed  by  rapid  marches  along  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Macedon,  traversed  Thessaly, 
entered  Bmotia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days  after  his  receiving  the  first  news  of  the 
rebellion,  besieged  and  demolished  Thebes. 
The  decbive  boldness  of  this  measure  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  histoiians)  because  nothing 
could  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  quash  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  rapid 
punishment  of  Thebes,  which  at  once  filled  the 
neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  terror.  A 
spectacle  of  that  dreadful  kind  was  necessary, 
it  has  been  said,  to  secure  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable  Al<* 
ezander  to  undertake  his  Persian  expedition, 
without  the  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  re- 
bellions in  Europe.!^  But,  notwithstanding  this 
sagacious  reflection,  it  appears  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  wae  the  effect,  not  of  policy, 
but  of  obstinacy  and  accident.  In  approaching 
that  unfortunate  city,  Alexander  repeatedly 
halted,  to  allow  the  insurgents  time  to  repent 
of  theur  rashness.  The  wiser  part  of  the  The^ 
bans  prdposed  to  embrace  the  opporttmi^  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  crave  his  pardon.  But 
the  exiles  and  authors  of  the  sedition  encou- 
raged the  multitude  to  persevere ;  and  instead 
of  showing  remprse  for  their  past  crimes,  sent 
forth  their  cavalry  and  iiffht  infantry,  who  as^ 
saulted  and  slew  several  of  the  'Macedonian 
outguards.17 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas,  com" 
mander  of  an  advanced  party,  attacked  the 
Theban  wall,  without  waiting  the  orders  of 
Alexander.  A  breach  was  speedily  effected } 
the  brigade  of  Petdiccas  was  followed  by  that 
of  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromenes ;  but  both 
were  so  warmly  received  by  the  enemy,  that 
Alexander  saw  the  necessity  of  reinforcing 
them,  lest  they  should  be  surrounded  and  cut 
off.  The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in  their 
turn ;  but  soon  rallying,  beat  back  the  assail-* 
ants,  and  pursued  them  with  disordered  ranks. 
Alexander  then  seized  the  decisive  moment  of 
advancing  with  a  dose  phalanx.  His  assault 
was  irresistible.  The  Thebans  fled  amain; 
and  such  was  their  trepidation,  that  having  en- 
tared  their  gates,  they  neglected  to  shut  them 
against  the  pursuers.  The  Macedonians,  and 
their  Greek  auxiliaries,  thus  rushed  tumultu-* 
ously  into  the  place.  A  dreadfii)  slaughter  en-< 
sued.  The  Phocians,  Orchomenians,  and  Pla- 
tsaris,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an  opportunity  to 
gratify   their   implacable   resentment  against 

16  Pint  Diodor.  Justin.  Among  the  moderns,  Mably  sar 
les  Gr6es,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Biamen  dee  His- 
toriens  d* Alexandre,  who  says,  p.  48.  "  Atezandro  deroit 
assurer  sa  domination  dads  la  Grecepar  quelanecoapd'eelat, 
avant  que  de  passer  en  Asie :  la  revolte  de  Thebes  iui  pr»> 
senta  une  occasion  faTooranle  A  ses  rues.**  Yet  Aman, 
whose  narratiTe  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eyfr-wit" 
nesses,  expresses,  thrice  in  the  same  paire,  the  reraoCaBoe 
of  Alexander  to^  attack  the  Thebans.  t,uStfoiti  «t«  r$tt 
OifCiitoi;  Tf  tCifi'',  II  ^iTayverrif  $wt  to i (»•*«(« yvsr am* 
ve«c  vf  iv^iwo-strre  wg^  mvtov.  And  again,  Xti  y«if  toi( 
Oi|Saiio<;  ^iM  9tXi«f  iA.9iiv  fuiKKow  rt  n  di»««v{vyou  i|6*XJ. 
And  still  to  the  same  purpose,  AXf^av^f e^  i$  «v<«  m§  r^ 
ir«x.i«  wfov-timKtw.    Arrian,  p.  8 

17  Arriaa,  p.  8,  et  seq. 
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Thftbet.    Tha  graater  put  of  the  dtiseiu,  ttz- 
ceeding   thirty  thoosand    in   number,^   were 
eithar  put  to  the  aword  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
A  feeble  remnant  eacaped  to  Athena.   The  an- 
cient city  of  Cadmoa  waa  rated  to  the  ground ; 
bat  the  citadel  waa  atill  garriaoned  by  Macedo- 
nian troopa,  and  long  maintained  aa  a  conTe- 
nient  poat  for  overawing  the  a<yaoent*teiritory. 
The  aeveritiea  ezerciMd  againat  Thebea  were 
relootantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  in- 
atigation  of  the  Grecian  aaziliariea.'    The  lew 
acta  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in 
thii  lamentable  tranaaction,  flowed  from  the 
hamanity  of  hie  own  nature.  By  hia  particular 
orders,  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar  were 
aaved  firom  tho  general  deaolation.    He  com- 
manded likewise,  that  the  sacred  families  should 
be  spared,  as  well  aa  those  connected  with  Ma- 
oedon  by  the  ties  of  hospitality ;  and  as  he  is 
the  only  great  conqueror  who  built  many  more 
towns  than  he  destroyed,  he  took  care  that  the 
demolition  of  Thebei  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  restoraUon  of  Orohomenus  and 
Flatna.  Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  his  reign 
were  distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light,  U^t 
displayed  ms  magnanimity.  It  happen^  in  the 
aac^  of  Thebea,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thracians 
broke  into  the  house  of  Timodea,  an  illustrious 
Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  aez.  The 
soldiers  plundered  her  house ;  their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  person.    Having  gratified 
hia  lust,  he  waa  next  atimnlated  by  avarice,  and 
demanded  her  gold  and  silver.    She  conducted 
him  to  a  garden,  and  showed  him  a  well,  into 
which  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most 
valuable  treasure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  stoop- 
ed to  grasp  it,  while  the  woman,  bemg  behind, 
pushed  him  headlong  into  the  cistern,  and- cov- 
ered him  with  stones.   Timoclea  waa  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander. 
Her  firm  |;ait,  and  intrepid  aspect,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  conqueror.  Having  learned 
her  crime,  Alexander  asked  her,  •'Who  she 
was,  that  could  venture  to  commit  so  bold  a 
deed?"   ^  I  am,''  replied  she,  **•  the  sister  of 
Theagenes,  who  fell  at  Chaaronaa,  fighting 
against  PhUip  in  defence  of  Grecian  fireedom.*' 
iUexander  admired  both  her  action  and  her  an- 
swer, and  desired  her  to  depart  free  with  her 
ehildren.*    WhUe  Alexander  returned  towards 
Maoedon,  he  received  many  congratulatory  em- 
bassies &om  the  Greeks,    Those  afiected  most 
fiiendship  in  their  speeches,  who  had  most  en- 
mity in  their  hearts.    The  Athenians  sent  to 
deprecate  his  wrath  agunst  themaelves,  and  to 
excuse  their  oompaasionate  treatment  of  the 
Theban  fugitiveB.    Alezander  demanded  the 
persona  of  Demos&enea,  Lycutgus,  Hyperides, 
and  five  other  orators,  to  whose  inflammatory 
speechee  he  ascribed  the  seditious  spirit  that  had 
recently  prevailed  in  Athens.  An  assembly  waa 
immediately  aummoned  to  deliberate  on  this 
demand ;  and  a  decree  nnanimously  passed  for 
trying  the  orators  accused  by  Alexander,  and  for 
inflicUng  on  them  anch  punishment  as  their  of- 

1  AMordias  to  ths  lowMt  eompotatioii,  ThebM  at  that 
time  ocmtalned  abova  thb^  UmwhumI  oUtena.  Comp.  Dio- 
dor.  PhiL  ibid.  ^BUao.  Var.  HiaL  L  xiii.  a.  fif.  Acathar- 
elikl.  apod  Pilot.  BibL  1337.  ^ 

t  Diodor.  l.xviLp.MO. 

3  Plat  da  Vit.  Atoaad.  p.  7. 


ftneea  should  ai^Mtr  to  merit  This  pfetended 
ibrwardneas  in  the  Atheniana  to  avenge  hia 
quarrel,  waa  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander. 
The  artful  deoee,  which  waa  immediataly 
tranamitted  to  him,  was  rendered  still  more  ac- 
ceptable, by  being  delivered  by  Demadea,  an 
avowed  friend  to  Maoedon,  whom  the  par^  of 
Demosthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  under- 
take this  useful  service.^  Amidst  the  variooa 
embassieB  to  the  kbg,  the  Spartans  alone  pre- 
served a  suUen,  or  magnanimous  ailenoe.  Alex- 
ander treated  them  with  real,  or  weU-«Secied 
contempt;  and,  without  deigning  to  require 


their  assistance,  prepared  for  the  graotest 
terpriae  that  ever  was  undertaken  by  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy. 

nit>mf%  '^^^  arrival  of  the  army  in  Ma» 

Z^Y'  ^^^°  "^  celebrated  with  aU  the 
A  V*  «t<M  pomp  ofan  elegant  superstition.  A 
A.  K..  4M.  ijmjjftj  i^,^  ^  ^^  Olympic  so- 

lemni^  was  exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of 
£gB.  Continual  gamea  and  aacrificee  were 
performed  in  Dium,  during  the  space  of  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Muses.  Alexander  en- 
tertained at  his  table  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Grecian  states,  together  with  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  army,  whether  C^reeks  or  Maeedoni- 
ans.  In  the  interval  of  public  representation^ 
he  discoursed  with  his  confidential  friends  con- 
cerning the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipa- 
ter,  the  most  respected  of  his  fkther^  coonsel- 
lors,  exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the  East, 
until  by  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  aon^  he 
had  provided  a  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  Alexander  disdained 
every  personal  consideration.  He  remembered 
that  he  waa  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troope  of  his 
father.' 

nivmn  Having  entrusted  to  Antqwter 

^^'  the  afiairs  of  Greece  and  Maoedon, 
A  r>  ^!U  end  committed  to  that  general  an 
^  ^'  •»*•  army  of  above  twenty  thoosand 
men,0  to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  in  those 
countries,  he  departed  eariy  in  the  apring,  at 
the  head  of  above  five  thousand  horse,  and 
aomewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry.' 
In  twenty  daya  march,  he  arrived  at  Seetoo,  on 
the  Hellespont  From  thence  the  army  was 
conveyed  to  Asia,  in  a  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
leys, and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
transports.  The  armament  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  the  Persiaas, 
though  long  ago  apprised  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion, having  totally  neglected  the  defence  of 
their  western  frontier. 

The  cause  of  this  neglisenoe  lesolted,  in 
some  degree  perhapa,  from  the  character  of  the 
prince,  but  atill  more  fix>m  that  of  the  nation. 


4  Tha  eiroonatanoaa  of  diia  traonetioa  ara  diibraBll;f 
related  bj  all  tha  autbora  who  meatioB  U.  Obaipaia  Dio* 
donia,  I.  zTiL  p.  498.  JEadua,  in  (TttmphoBt  PluL  in  ViL 
Alazand.  at  ArriaUf  I.  i.  p.  11.  In  military  aflUn  Anian^ 
aatboritj  itandi  anrivalled;  but  .Adiinai,  a  ooatamporarr 
orator,  moat  bare  bean  batter  infonaad  ooooeniiBg  tha  citu 
tranaaetiona  of  tha  Athaaiam. 

5  Diodor.  t  xwH  p.  499. 

6  Diodoraa,  who  antara  hito  iOBadatafl  oa  Ma  aaljaet, 
•aya.  twaifo  thonaaod  faifiuilry,  aad  akvan  ^ 
faanorad  oaralrr. 

7  Airiaa,  p.  12 
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CodooManiui  had  boen  nimd  by  — ■winntioiM 
and  intrigues  to  the  throne  of  Penia,  about  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  awsceeded  hie  father 
Philip.  The  fint  year  of  his  reign  had  been 
employed  in  itiflinff  domestio  rebellion,in  aecor- 
ing,  and  afterwardui  in  dieplaying,  the  Ihtita  of 
Tietoiy.  Thii  prince  aenimed  2ie  appellation 
of  Darinsi  but  oonld  not  reeall  the  prmcipleB  or 
manners  which  dietingniehed  hi*  ponatiTmenf 
daring  the  xeign  of  the  first  'monarch  of  that 
name.  In  the  space  of  aboot  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  Penians  had  been  oontinnally 
degenerating  from  the  vtrtaes  which  character- 
ize a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  withoat  aoqair^ 
ing  any  of  those  arts  and  improyements  which 
usually  attend  peace  and  opiUenoe.  Their  em- 
pire, as  extended  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  still 
embraced  the  most  valnable  portion  of  Asia  an& 
Africa.  The  reyenne  piid  in  money  was  still 
estimated,  as  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
at  fourteen  thousuid  five  hundred  and  mxty 
EutxBio  talents.  Inukense  treasures  had  been 
aCfBumulated  in  Damascus,  Arbela,  Busa,  Per^ 
sepoUs,  Eebatan,  and  other  ^at  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  revenue  paid  m  kind  ciumot  be 
appreciated)  but  such  was  the  extraordinary 
opulence  of  this  mat  monarchy,  that  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  are  supposed  to  haye  giyen 
him  an  incoiQe  of  sixty  miliions  sterling  ;&  a 
sum  which  will  admit  allowanoe  for  exaggera- 
tion, and  still  appear  sufficiently  great. 

Although  the  extrayagance  and  vices  of  Susa, 
Babylon,  and  other  imperial  dties,  correspond- 
ed to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  monarchy, 
yet  the  Persians  were  prepared  for  destruction 
rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arte  of  peace 
and  war,  than  by  their  eflfbminacy  and  luxury. 
The  provinces,  moreover,  had  ceased  to  main- 
tain any  regular  communication  with  the  capi- 
tal, or  with  each  other.  The  standing  military 
force  proved  insufficient  to  keep  in  awe  the  dis- 
tant satraps,  or  viceroys.  The  ties  of  a  common 
religion  and  language,  or  the  sense  of  a  public 
interest,  had  never  united  into  one  system  this 
discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  crumble  into  pieoes  at  the  touch  of  an  inva- 
der. When  to  these  unfavourable  dreumstances 
we  join  the  reflection,  that  under  the jpuugur 
Cyras,  twelve  thousand  Oreeks  baffled  tiie 
arms,  and  almost  divided  the  empire  of  Persia, 
we  shall  not  find  much  reason  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander  m  undertaking  his 
eastern  expedition  \  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  apprised,  that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian 
subjects,  and  assisted  by  the  valour  of  fifty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries.*  . 

Having  arrived  in'  Asia,  Alexander,  than 
whom  none  ever  employed  more  suooessftilly 
the  power  of  snperBtition,t«  confirmed  the  ceofi- 
dence  of  his  followers  by  many  auspidous  pre- 
dicUons  and  prodiffies.  While,  with  every  mi- 
litary precaution,  he  pursued  his  march  along 
the  coast,  Arsites,  Spithridates,  Memnon,  and 
other  govemon  of  toe  maritime  provinces,  as- 
■embled  in  the  town  of  Zelda,  distant  sixty 
miles  fh>m  the  Hellespont  They  had  neglected 

6  Jutin.  xtti.  1. 

0  Anian.  Diodotnf,  ud  OntlM. 

U  Flat  OnHmt  ud  Airiv,  — 


to  oppose  the  invasion  by  their  superior  fleet ; 
they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  encamp,  unmo- 
lested, on  their  coasto;  fear  now  compelled 
them  to  relnctlmt  union;  but  jealousy  made 
them  reject  the  most  reasonable  plan  of  defence. 
This  was  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
the  ablest  gnieial  in  the  service  of  Darius.  He 
observed  tM  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  who  were  superior  in  number,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  king.  That 
the  invaiders,  fiely  and  impetuous,  were  now 
animated  by  hope,  but  would  lose  courage  on 
the  first  disappointment.  Destitute  of  maga- 
sines  and  resources,  thdr  safety  depended  on 
sudden  victory.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Per- 
siaiis,onthe  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war, 
above  all  to  avoid  a  general  engagement. 
Without  risking  the  event  of  a  battle,  they  had 
other  means  to  check  the  progress  of  the  inva- 
ders* For  this  purpose,  they  ought  to  trample 
down  the  cofti  with  their  numerous  cavalry,' 
destroy  all  other  fruite  of  the  ground,  and  deso« 
late  the  whole  couatiy,  wi£out  sparing  the 
towns  and  villages.  Some  rejected  this  advice, 
as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Persia  ;i*  Arsites, 
governor  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  declared  with  in- 
dignation, that  he  would  never  permit  the  pro- 
perty of  hit  subjecte  to  be  ravaged  with  impu- 
nity. These  sentimento  the  more  easily  pre* 
vailed,  because  many  sospected  the  motives  of 
Memnon*  It  was  determined,  therefore,  by  this 
council  of  princes,  to  assemble  their  respective 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  to  en- 
camp on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Helles- 
pont) which,  issuhig  from  Mount  Ida,  ftlls  into 
the  Propontis. 

Olvmo  ^'^  acoute  of  Alexander  having 

^^^*       brouj^t  him  intelligence  of  the  ene- 

A  n  «»ii  ™y*'  <lMign,  he  immediately  ad- 
A.  K..  J34.  ^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    .pjj^ 

phalanx  marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line,!' 
the  oavaliy  on  the  wings,  the  wagona  and 
baggai^  in  the  rear.  'Hie  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  horsemen  armed  with  pikes,  and 
B.T9  hundred  light  infantry,  the  whole  com* 
manded  by  HegdochuB,  were  detached  to  ex- 
amine the  fords  of  the  Granicus,  and  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  enem^.  They  retamed 
with  gnat  celerity,  to  aoquamt  Alexander,  that 
the  Persians  were  advantageoudy  posted  on  tha 
oppodto  bank,  theur  hone  amounting  to  twenfy 
thousand,  and  thdr  fbnign  mercenaries,  dnwn 
up  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  behind  the 
cavalry,  scarcely  less  numerous.  Notwithstand* 
ing  this  alarming  intolligenoe,  the  young  prince 
determined  to  pass  the  river.  Having  advanced 
within  right  of  the  hostile  ranks,  his  horse 
spnad  to  the  right  and  left,  the  massy  column 
of  infantry  opened,  and  the  whde  formed  along 
the  bank  in  order  of  battiOi  The  phalanx, 
divided  into  dght  sections,  composed  the  main 
body,  whidi  occupied  the  centre;  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  formed  the  right  wing;  the 
Gredan,  the  lefi. 


11  Am!  *•»  rnf  U$frm9  ^lyaXo^rvxinf,  "  Unwoitb/  dkS 
micDanlfldty  of  PenUu'*    Diodor.  p.  SOI. 

IS  TlM  ftrkn  ^mxmy%  It  eKplftliMd  la  thki  miim  bv 
JBUaa  ud  Anita.  In  ciraioAry  euaa  tba  ^lanx  maidiad 
bv  Hm  flaak,  that  ta,  vhli  a  front  oTiizImb  nao.  Th«  9urk9 
fmkmyif  iliiiigiib  nnaiilaul  a  fiwn  ef  Uditrtwo  fa. 
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While  Alexander  mide  theee  diepoeitioiii,  the 
cautioue  Parmenio  apprcwcfaed,  and  remon- 
strated a^net  paasing  the  Granicna  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  The  river,  he  obeenred,  wan  deep 
and  full  of  eddies ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy; 
**it  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  march 
the  Macedonians  in  front,  and  if  they  advanced 
in  colunma,  their  flanks  must  be  exposed  naked 
and  defenceless.  To  try  such  dangerous  manoDu- 
vres  seemed  unnecessary  in  the  present  junc- 
ture, because  the  Barbarians  would  certainly 
quit  their  station  in  the  night,  rather  than  re- 
main encampeil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  for- 
midable an  army."  Theee  prudential  consider- 
ations prevailed  not  with  Alexander,  who  de- 
clared that,  in  the  first  conflict,  the  Macedo- 
nians must  act  with  equal  promptitude  and 
vigour,  and  perform  something  worthy  of  the 
terror  which  they  bore.  Saying  this,  he  sprung 
on  his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  committed  the  left  to  Parmenio. 
Olvmn  Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon 

^j[^'  closing  with  the  enemy,  he  dis- 
A  r  i%4  dained  to  employ  his  military  en- 
A.V..JJ4.   ^jj^     The  balistas  and  catapults, 

by  which,  in  a  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled 
the  Taulantii,  were  rejected  as  tedious  or  in- 
efiectual.  Alexander  distributed  his  orders ;  a 
dreadful  silence  ensued ;  the  hostile  armies  be- 
held each  other  with  reeentment  or  terror. 
This  solemn  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian trumpet,  which,  on  a  signal  givm  by 
Alexander,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,*  followed  by  two 
bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these 
troops  boldly  entered  the  Oranicua,  Alexander 
likewise  advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on 
the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and 
Agrians.  In  passing  the  river,  both  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  led  their  troops  obliquely  down 
the  ourrent,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Persians  from  attacking  them  in  flank,  ^  they 
successively  reached  the  shore.  The  Persian 
cavalry  behaved  with  courage ;  the  first  squad- 
rons of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into 
the  stream«  But  Alexander,  whb  animated  the 
Companions'  with  his  voice  and  arm,  main- 
tained his  ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he 
had  gained  the  battle,  when  Jie  obtained  an  op- 
portunity of  fighting.  In  the  equestrian  en- 
gagement whidb  followed,  the  Macedonians 
owed  much  to  their  skilful  evolutions  and  dis- 
eipliae  ;*  still  more  to  their  strength  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  not  a  little  to  the  exce&nce  of  their 
weapons,  which  being  made  of  the  cornel- 
-■  - '  I .       -_ _i__^ 

1  I  hare  wed  thli  wor^  to  ezpren  tfaoN  troops  wUch 
the  Oimki  eaUtd  Obt^noti,  ft«in  tfao  oompl«tnMn  of 
th«ir  defimiiTV  ■tmoot.  Milton  msationi  them  in  Ssjnon 
Afoniitei, 

**  Areheri  and  ■Knftn,  Cataphrteti  and  fpeait.** 

S  Tha  aigbt  MiiBadrana  of  cfaoMO  cavalrj.  which  ware  of 
that  kind  eallad  Cataphraeti,  ware  hoaoared  with  tha  name 
of  Conpaaiona  and  friands  of  thakinf.  Airian  and  Diodor. 


3  They  deriTed  great  adrantafe*,  partiealarly  from  the 
li^t  infaatry  inlermixed  with  their  iquadrone.  The  taitet- 
eere  and  Afriani  proved  extremely  naefli)  in  helping  the 
If  aeedooiane  to  keep  ^ff  the  Perriaa  aaTalrr,  which,  when 
•DO  near,  himiered  them  from  the  proper  oieir  their  lanooe. 


tree,<  far  surpassed  the  brittle  javdine  of  the 
enemy. 

'  Mean  while  Parmenio  crossed  the  GranicuK, 
at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  success, 
but  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  had  al- 
ready proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  which  would  have  other- 
wise appeared  unsurmountable.  The  attention 
of  the  enemy  was  so  deeply  engaged  by  the 
successive  attacks  of  the  caval^,  that  they 
seem  not  to  have  made  much  opposition  to  thie 
passage  of  the  phalanx.    But  before  this  pow- 
erful body  €£  infantry  had  crossed  the  river,  the 
Macedonian  horse  had  already  reaped  the  fair- 
est honours  of  the  field.    Alexander  animated 
them  by  his  presence,  and,  after  performing  all 
the  duties  of  a  great  general,  displayed  such 
^rsonal  acts  of  prowess  as  will  be  more  readily 
admired  than  believed  by  the  modern  reader. 
But  in  the  close  combats  of  antiquity,  the  forces, 
when  once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  safely 
abandoned  to  the  direction  of  their  own  re- 
sentment and  courage,  while  the  commanders 
displayed  the  peculier  accomplishments  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  their  youth,  in  the 
more  conapicuous  parts  of  the  field.  Alexander  > 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  brightness  of  his 
armour,  and  the  admirable  alacrity  of  his  at- 
tendants.   The  bravest  of  the  Persian  nobles 
impatiently  waited  his  approach.    He  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  fought  till  he  broke 
his  spear.    Having  demanded  a  new  weapon 
from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse.  Aretes  showed 
him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise  was  broken. 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian  supplied  the  king 
with  a  weapon.    Thus  armed,  he  rode  np,  and 
assaulted  Mithridates,  son-in-law  of  Darius, 
who  exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.    While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ground,  be  was  him- 
self struck  by  Rssaces  with  a  hatchet.     His 
helmet  saved  his  life.  He  pierced  the  breast  of 
RflBsaoes;  but  a  new  danger  threatened  him 
from  the  scimitar  of  Spithridates.    The  instru- 
ment of  death  already  descended  on  his  head, 
when  Clitus  cut  off  the  afm  of  Spithridates, 
which  fell  wiUi  the  grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  the 
valour  of  the  Companions,  and  the  enemy  first 
fled  where  the  king  commanded  in  person.  In 
the  left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have 
behaved  with  distinguished  merit,  since  the 
Persians  had  begrun  on  every  side  to  give  way 
before  the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely 
passed  the  river.^  The  stem  aspect  of  the 
phalanx,  shining  in  steel  and  bristling  with 
spears,  confirmed  the  victory.  Above  a  thou- 
sand Persian  horse  were  slain  in  the  pursuit 
The  foot,  consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  mercena- 
ries, still  continued  in  their  first  position,  not 
firm,  but  inactive*  petrified  by  astonishment, 
not  steady  through  resolution.^     While  the 

4  At  myitai  validie  hastillboi  ec  bona  hello 
Comnt.  Viao.  Gbobo.  ii.  y.  447. 

5  Ouifchardt,  p.  908.  aarc,  **  AniMtdt  qoe  la  (rfialattge 
ftit  en  4tat  d'ajpr  centre  rannemie,  aTce  tout  eon  front 
heriaii  de  pique*,  la  Tiotoire  < 


d*Mre  doateoee.**  Itap- 

fwn  not,  however Jthat  the  phalanx  at  all  acted  acaiast  the 
errian  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Oranicui  waa  entirely  an 
eqaettrian  engafement,  ae  had  been  propheaied  to  Alex* 
ander  by  hie  nameeake,  a  prieet  of  Hinerva  in  tha  Traade. 
See  Diodor.  1.  zvii.  p.  571. 
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pfa&lanx  attacked  tbem  in  front,  the  yictorioiu 
cavalry  assailed  their  flanks.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  t^ey  fell  an  easy  prey ;  two  thousand 
surrendered  prisoners;  the  rest  all  perished, 
unless  a  few  stragglers  perchance  lurked  among 
the  slttio. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to 
most  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Arsltes,  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  engagement,  died  in  de- 
spair by  his  own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates 
and  Petenes,  Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries, 
Spithxidates  satrap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanea 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates,  son-in- 
law  of  Darius,  and  Arbupales  son  of  Artazerzes, 
were  nambered  among  the  slain.  Suoh  illus- 
trious names  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
Persians  were  stdl  more  numerous  than  Arrian^ 
represents  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  na- 
ture of  ancient  weapons  and  tactics,  which 
rendered  every  battle  a  route,  and  commonly 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  in  such  an  impor- 
tant engagement,  Alexander  should  have  lost 
only  eighty-five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  ih- 
infantrv.s.  Of  the  former,  twenty-five  l^long- 
ed  to  tne  royal  band  of  Companions.  By  com- 
mand of  Alexander,  their  statues  were  formed 
by  the  art  of  his  admired  Lysippus,*  and  erected 
in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to 
display  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence. 
He  declared  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
deceased  thenceforth  exempted  from  every  spe- 
cies of  tribute.io  He  carefully  visited  the 
wounded,  atteatively  asked  how  each  of  them 
had  received  harm,  and  heard  with  patience  and 
commendation  their  much  boasted  exploits. 
The  Persian  commanders  were  interred ;  and 
the  GreekSf'both  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
Grecian  captives  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  Thracian  mines,  as  a  punishment  for  bear- 
ing arms  against  the  cause  of  their  country. 
But  even  this  severity  Alexander  soAened  by 
a  very  seasonable  compliment  to  the  Athenians, 
whose  city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repository  of 
his  trophies  and  renown.  Immediately  alter 
the  battle,  he  sent  three  hundred  suits  of  Per- 
sian armour,  as  dedications  to  Minerva  in  the 


Ii»iat9tt.  Arrian.  It  niigbt  be  rotpeeted  that  the  Greek 
mercenariea  were  not  very  beartj  in  the  Periian  eaate.  and 
had  delayed  declaring  themMhrtti  till  they  beheld  the  iMoe 
of  the  eauestrian  engajgieiiient  Thit  is  conjectiired  br 
Giiischardt  in  his  admirable  Memoires  Militaires.  p.  908. 
But  the  6delUy  of  their  eoonttynien  to  Darim  oo  all  eabse- 
quent  oecasiona,  aa  well  aa  the  aevere  treatment  tliey  met 
with  in  the  preaent  battle,  aeem  aafficient  to  remove  that 
diahonottrabn  raapicion.  Their  conduct,  aeemiogly  nnae- 
coantable,  la  aseribed,  by  Arrian,  to  their  aatoniahmeat,  that 
Alexander'a  caTalry  ahould  have  paaaed  the  Granicus,  and 
repelled  the  Persian  horse,  which  waa  four  times  more^nu' 
meroua. 

7  Diodoma.  I.  xviL  p.  51%  makea  them  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thouaand.  Juatin  ia  quite  eztiavaganL 
The  Peraiana,  he  says,  were  aix  handrad  thouaand. 

8  Othera  dimlniahed  the  loaa  to  thirty-flre  horsemen  and 
nine  foot  loldiera.    Ariatobol.  apud  Plut  in  Vit  Alexand. 

9  Arrian  aaya,  om^  kmi  AXi^mv^^ov  /uevo;  wcoxgihtf 
1 9-0  if  I,  u  Who  waa  alone  preferred  to  make  the  image  of 
Alexander.'*  Thia,  doubtleaa,  increaaed  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  Compaoiona.  Arrian  would  have  apoken  more 
accurately,  had  be  aaid,  ^  to  caai  the  figure  of  Alexander 
in  bronze.**  Other  artnta  repreaeoted  nim  in  marble,  in 
gema,  medala,  &o.  of  which  hereafter. 

10  Arrian  diatinguishes  t«  rmfutf*  Mtrewf^ioK ;  *»* 
K*T»  ra(  KT^riif  atr^o^isf,  peraoual  aervlcea;  and  eon- 
trtbutiona,  is  propovtion  to  their  proper(|r. 


citadeli  This  magnlfieent  present  was  insoribed 
with  the  foUonV^ing  words :  ^  Gained  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  (except 
the  Lacediemonians,)  from  the  Barbarians  of 
Asia.''  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  omits  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  whether 
because  he  wished  them  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Greeks ;  or  because,  in  the 
Persian  war,  he  always  affected  rather  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition;  or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being 
thus  exclusively  associated  to  his  honours,  might 
thenceforth  continue  zealous  in  making  new 
levies  for  his  service. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alex- 
ander the  conquest  of  lona,  Caria,  Phrygia ;  in 
a  word,  all  the  Asiatic  {Provinces  west  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  had  anciently  formed  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  Many  of 
the  walled  towns  surrendered  at  his  approach. 
Sardis,  the  splendid  capital  of  Crcesus,  opened 
its  gates  to  a  deliverer,  and  once  more  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  ancient 
laws,  afler  reluctantly  enduring,  above  two 
centuries,  the  cruel  yoke  of  Persia.  The  Gre« 
cian  cities  6n  the  coast  were  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  tribute  and  the  oppression  of  garri- 
sons ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  who 
admired  tlieir  ancient  glory  in  arts  and  arms, 
resumed  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  free- 
dom. During  the  Persian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Ephesians  were  still  employed  in 
rebuilding  their  temple,  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty  years  before  that 
period,  and  on  the  same  night,  it  is  said,  which 
«ave  birth  to  the  destined  conqueror  of  the 
£ast.  Alexander  encouraged  their  pious  and 
honourable  undertaking ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate its  progress,  commanded  the  tribute 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Persians,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  temple  of  Diana.^^ 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter  place, 
commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a 
memorable  defence.  Alexander  had  scarcely 
set  down  before  it,  when  the  garrison,  consist- 
iag  of  Greeks  and  Persians^  sallied  forth,  and 
maintained  a  desperate  conflict.  Having  re- 
pelled them  with  much  difficulty,  he  undertook 
the  laborious  work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty 
cubits  broad,  and  fifteen  deep,  which  the  be- 
sieged, with  incredible  diligence,  had  drawn 
round  their  wall.  This  being  effected,  he  ad- 
vanced wooden  towers,  on  which  the  Macedo- 
nians erected  their  battering  engines,  and  pre- 
pared to  assault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground. 
But  a  nocturnal  sally  attacked  these  prepara- 
tions ;  a  second  engagement  was  fought  with 
still  greater  fury  than  the  first ;  three  hundred 
Macedonians  were  wounded,  darkness  prevent- 
ing their  usual  precaution  in  guarding  their 
bodies.13 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  Halicamassos,  which 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage, 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  rashness  and 
accident.  The  battalion  of  Perdioeas  happened 
to  be  posted  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  winch 
looked  towards  Miletus.  Two  soldiers,  belong- 

11  Comp.  Arrian.  p.  18.  et  Slrab,  p.  949 
13  Aman,  p.  90. 
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ing  to  thw  corps,  while  they  mipped  to^fether  in 
their  tent,  boasted  their  miliUij  ezploils ;  each, 
as  onial,  preferring  hie  own.  Wine  heated 
their  emulation.  They  raahed  forth  to  anaolt 
the  wall  of  Haliearnawna,  animated  leea  with 
the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than  with  an  ambition 
to  display  their  respective  proweeik  The  sen- 
tinels perceived  their  audacitv,  and  prepared  to 
repel  them,  but  they  killed  liie  first  men  who 
approached,  and  tfairew  javelins  at  others  who 
followed  them.  Before  tlieir  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  same  battalion  advanced  to  their 
relief.  The  Halicamasmans,  also,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  thmr  fiiends ;  a  ahai)>  conflict 
ensued ;  the  gairison  was  repelled ;  the  wall  at- 
tacked; two  towers  and  the  intervening  curtain 
thrown  down ;  and  had  greater  numbws  joined 
In  the  assault,  the  town  must  have  been  taken 
by  stonn.^ 

Olvmn  '^^^  humanity  of  Alexander  ren- 

^»"*       dered  him  unwilling  to  come  to 

A  C  334.  ^^^'^D^ty*  But  the  eztraordi- 
.  V/. ;»«.  jj^^  gucoess  of  such  an  unpreme- 
ditated enterprise,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls 
with  new  vigour.  The  defence  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  before ;  two  desperate  sallies  were  made, 
^d  repelled  with  consummate  bravery.  Alex- 
ander's tenderness  for  the  HaUcarhassians  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  the  place  with  an  en- 
raged and  licentious  s^diery.  He  therefore 
recalled  his  troops  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
hoping  that  the  besieged  would  finally  surren- 
der, and  thus  save  their  lives  and  properties. 
From  the  various  breadies  in  the  waUs,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perished,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated  conflicts,  Memnon  and  his  colleagues 
perceived,  that  much  longer  resistance  was  im- 
possiUe.  In  this  emergency  they  displayed  the 
same  decisive  boldness  whidi  had  'appeared  in 
every  part  of  their  defenee.  Having  summoned 
the  bravest  of  their  adherents,  uey,  in  the 
night-time,  set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which 
they  had  erected  fbr  defence  against  the  shocks 
of  the  enemy's  engines,  and  fi>r  protection  to 
their  arsenal  and  magazines,  and  escaped  to  two 
neighbouring  castles  of  great  strength.  About 
midnight,  Alexander  perceived  theragingflames, 
and  immediately  sent  a  detachment  to  punish 
those  who  had  excited,  or  who  fomented,  the 
conflagration ;  but  with  strict  orders  to  spare 
such  of  the  townsmen  as  were  found  in  tiieir 
houses.  Next  day,  he  examined  the  castles, 
and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  loss  of  time ;  but  that  indepen- 
dent of  the  town,  they  were  of  themselves  of 
little  value;  a  circumstance  which  obliged  him, 
reluctantly,  to  demolish  Halicamassus,  that  it 
might  never  thencelbrth  serve  as  a  retreat  to 
his  enemies.3 

The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  employed 
by  Alexander  in  securing  and  improving  his 
advantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  commit- 
ted to  Uie  discretion  of  bis  lieutenants;  the 
king  in  person  visited  his  more  important  con- 
quests ;  and  few  places  were  honoured  with  hie 
presence  without  experiencing  his  bounty.  Be- 
fore leaving  Caria,  where  the  siege  of  mlicar- 


1  Arriao,  p.  89. 


3  lUd.  p.  83. 


nassus  long  detained  his  impatient  activity,  he 
committed  the  administration  to  Ada,  the  he- 
reditai^  governess  of  that  province.  Ada  waa 
the  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Hidrieus,  on  whose 
decease  she  was  entitled  to  reign,  both  by  the 
Carian  laws  and  those  of  Upper  Asia,  where 
female  sucoessioii  had  been  established  ever 
since  the  affe  of  Semiramis.  But  the  greet 
king,  with  ue  usual  caprice  of  a  despot,  had 
rejecled  the  just  claim  of  Ada,  and  seated  a 
pretender  oh  her  tributary  throne.  The  fai- 
jured  princess,  however,  still  maintained  poe- 
session  ef  the  strongly  fortified  city  Alinda. 
When  Alexander  appeared  in  Carie,  Ada  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  addressed  him  by  the  name 
of  son,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda.  The  king  neither  rejected  her  present, 
nor  declined  her  friendship ;  and,  as  he  always 
repaid  fiivoun  with  interest,  he  committed  to 
her,  at  his  depaiinre,  the  government  of  the 
whole  province,  and  lefr  a  body  of  three  tiaou- 
sand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  support 
her  authority. 

'The  measures  of  Alexander  were  eqaaOy 
decisive  and  -prudent.  The  Peisian  fleet,  sup- 
plied by  Eflrypt,  Phcanicia,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  four  times  outnum- 
bered his  own,  which,  small  as  it  was,  still  ap- 
peared too  expensive  for  his  treasury.  Alex- 
ander determined  to  discharge  it,  declaring  to 
his  lieutenants,  that  by  conquering  the  land,  he 
would  render  himself  master  of  the  sea,  since 
every  harbour  that  surrendered  to  him  must 
diminish  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy.' 
Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan  of  conquest, 
he  pursued  his  journey  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninnila,  while  Far- 
menio  traversed  the  central  countries  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.  At  the  same  time  Oleander  was 
despatchMl  into  Greece  to  raiie  new  levies; 
and  such  soldiers  as  had  married  shortly  before 
the  expedition,  were  sent  home  to  winter  with 
their  wives;  a  measure  which  extremely  en- 
deared Alexander  to  the  army,  and  ensured  the 
utmost  alacrity,  of  his  European  subjects,  in 
fhmishing  supplies  towards  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

Accompanied  by  such  winning  arts,  the  va- 
lour and  prudenoe  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy 
to  govern  the  world.  His  conduct,  perhaps, 
ofl^  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impulse  of 
sentiment ;  but  .it  could  not  have  been  more 
subservient  to  his  ambition,  had  it  been  invari- 
ably^ directed  by  the  deepest  policy.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  experienced 
little  obstinacy  of  resistance  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  and  garrisons  in  Lower  Asia.  The 
tributaiy  princes  and  satraps  readily  submitted 
to  a  miloer  and  more  magnanimous  master; 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  eagerly 
espoused  the  interest  of  a  prince  who,  on  all 
occasions,  avowed  his  partiality  for  their  fk- 
vourite  institutions.  In  every  province  or  city 
which  he  conquered,  he  restored  to  the  Asiatics 
their  hereditary  htws ;  to  the  Greeks,  their  be- 
loved democracy.    While  he  allowed  them  to 

3  It  will  appear  in  the  aeqne)  how  faitbftiUf  Akxaoder 
adhered  to  tlm  {rian  of  war,  which  kept  open  bfa  oomna- 
nio^tioo  with  Oieeee  and  Maoedoii,  and  coahlad  hia  lo 
ponoe,  with  mcutitj  hu  cooqiNMi  ia  the  Ant. 
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Bflsame  the  fonna  of  indApendeiit  government, 
he  was  caveftil  to  bridle  the  eaimoeitj  of  do- 
mestic ftction.  Into  wfaaterer  oonntry  he 
marched,  he  encooraged  oeefiil  industry,  and 
alleviated  public  bnrdeas.  His  taste  nxid  his 
piety  alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the  sacred 
and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  con- 
sidered the  Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
subjects ;  the  Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  al- 
lies; and  both  perceived  in  his  government  such 
moderation  and  equity  as  they  had  never  expe- 
rienced either  from  the  despotism  of  Persia,  or 
from  the  domineering  ambition  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.^ 

Having  received  the  submissioa  of  Xanthns, 
Patara,  Phaselis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns 
or  sea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probaUy  for 
the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the 
corps  under  his  immediate  command.    A  con- 
siderable detachment  traversed  the  Lycian  and 
Pamphylian  mountains,  while  the  king  in  per- 
son pursued  the  still  more  dangerous  track, 
leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Phaselis  to 
Perga.    On  this  foaming  shore,  the  sea  com- 
monly beats  against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the 
passage  impracticable,  unless  when  the  waves 
are  repelled  by  a  strong  north  wind.    When 
Alexander  began  his   march,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south.  Tet  he  advanced  without  fear, 
confiding  in  his  fortune.    Hb  troops  cheerfully 
followed  him,  encouraged  by  many  artful  pro- 
digies* which  announced  success  to  his  under- 
taking.    The  event  which  next  happened,  was 
weU  fitted  to  stren^en  their  credulity,  and 
confirm  their  implicit  obedience.    Before  they 
had  reached  the  main  difficulties  of  the  pass, 
the  south  wind  gradually  ceased ;  a  brisk  gale 
sprang  up  from  Uie  north ;  the  sea  retired ;  and 
their  march  thus  became  alike  easv  and  expe- 
ditious.   The  authentic  evidence  of  Arrian  ex- 
plains the  marvellous  in  this  occurrence,  which 
Josephus,  with  no  lees  indecency  than  folly, 
compares  with  the  passage   of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Red  Sea.    Tet  even  the  philosophical 
Arian  acknowledges,  that  the  many  concur- 
ring instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of 
Alexander,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  ^vine  power,  which, 
in  effiscting  an  important  revolution  in  the 
Eastern  world,  rendered  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  the  volitions  of  men,  subservient  to 
the  secret  purposes  of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexan- 
der was  met  hj  ambassadors  from  Ai^endns, 
the  principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia. 
The  Aspendians  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 

4  ComMra  Plot  in  Aleztod.  Onrtiiii  et  Aniaa,  psaim ; 
•t  Thoeydid.  Xaooph.  Iiooral.  et  Diodor. 

5  White  Atozander  daHbaratod  wlwthar  ha  dioald  mar^ 
forward!  to  attack  Darioa,  amaaanra  which  promiaad  flory 
aed  plandar  to  his  tfoopa,  or  proceed  aJoof  the  iBa-coaat, 
and  reduca  tha  maritiiDa  chtoa,  which  would  prarant  tha 
anemy  from  profitiag  of  hia  abganee  in  Upper  Ada,  to  eon- 

Sa  Giaaea  or  Maradon  with  tlwir  fleet,  a  fbvntain  near 
city  Xaathni  in  Ljeia,  boiled  op,  and  threw  out  a  oop- 
per-plate,  engraved  with  aneiant  oharadera,  nfniiyioc  that 
the  tiae  waa  eonw  when  tha  Perdan  empire  aaoold  be 


overthrown  bj  tha  Greeka.  Plntaieh  adda,  Tovr*i«  nrsf  8aif , 
n^ttytv  mv  vMMJitMv  mvtuiittnfm^at,  **  Enooorafed  hj 
tkia  prodigy,  he  haataoad  to  anbdna  tha  eoaat*'  It  would 
P*fbapa  liBve  been  more  worthy  of  an  Ualorian  to  any, 
Enoonrafed  by  thia  prodigy,  tlie  Gieeka  and  Maeedoaiani 
*f*di]y  obeyed  tha  eommaada  of  tlmir  prodant  not  laat 
uaa  TtUaat  genamL*' 


bnt  entreated,  that  they  mi^^t  not  be  burdened 
with  a  garrison.    Alexander  granted  their  re- 
quest, on  condition  of  their  raising  fifty  talents 
to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the 
horses  which  they  reared  as  a  tribute  for  Da- 
rius.   The  ambassadors  scooted  theee  terms ; 
but  their  countrymen,  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  still  more  than 
by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth,  discovered 
no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  .  Alexander  was 
informed  of  their  treachery  whUe  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  strong  hold  of 
Pamphylia.  He  immediately  marched  towards 
Aspendos,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ntu- 
ate  on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  washed  by  the 
river  Euiymedon.    Several  streets,  however, 
were  likewise  built  on  the  plain,  surrounded 
only  by  a  slight  walL    At  the  approach  of  Al- 
exander, the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  ascended  the  mountain.    Alexander 
entered  the  i^aee,  and  encamped  within  the 
walls.    The  Aspendians,. aUurmed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  siege,  entreated  him  to  accept 
the  former  conditioiia.    He  commanded  them 
to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  on ;  to  pay,  in- 
stead of  fifty,  a  hundred  talents;  and  to  sur- 
render their  principal  citizens  as  securities,  that 
they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  goverm^  set 
over  them ;  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Macedon ; 
and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute  concerning 
some  lands,  which  they  were  accused- of  hav- 
ing unjustly  wrested  from  their  neighbours.^ 
Q.  Having  chastisied  the  insolence 

7  y*  and  treachery  of  Aspendus,  Alex- 
A  V^%n<i  ander  determined  to  march  into 
A.  i..  J33.  piuygia^  that  he  might  join  forces 

with  Parmeuo,  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
nieet  him  in  that  country.  The  new  levies  from 
Greece  and  Macedon  were  likewise  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  same  province ;  from  which  it 
was  intended,  early  in  the  spring,  to  proceed 
eastward,  and  achieve  still  more  important  con- 
quests. To  reach  the  southern  frontier  of 
Pfarygia,  Alexander  was  under  a  necessitv  of 
traversing  the  inhospitable  mountains  of  the 
warlike  Pisidians.  Amidst  those  rocks  and 
fastnesses,  the  Macedonians  lost  several  brave 
men ;  but  the  undisciplined  fViry,  and  unarmed 
courage,  of  the  Pisidians  were  unable  to  cheek 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of  Oor- 
dium  in  Phrygia,  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  se- 
venty-five miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  the  Cilidan  sea ;  and  was 
famous,  in  remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  their  opulence  and  grandeur.?  Alexan- 
der had  not  lonff  arrived  in  that  .place,  when  a 
desire  seized  hun  of  ascending  to  the  ancient 
castle  or  palace  of  Oordius,  and  of  beholding 
the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  involve  the  fkte  of  Asia.  Gordius, 
as  the  story  went,  was  a  man  of  slender  for- 
tune among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had 
but  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of 
oxen,  one  of  which  he  employed  in  the  plough, 
and  the  other  in  the  wagon.  It  happened  to 
Gordius,  while  he  was  one  day  ploughing,  that 


6  AniaOtP.  96. 
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an  eagle  a%hted  on  bia  yoke,  and  aat  on  it  till 
erening.  Alarmed  by  the  prodigy,  Gordiua 
had  recourse  to  the  Telmeuians,  a  people  in- 
habiting the  loftieat  niountaina'  in  Pisidia,  and 
celebrated  oyer  all  the  neighbouring  countriee 
for  their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first  village 
of  the  Telmesaians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom  htfmg  commu- 
nioated  his  errand,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend 
the  Jiill,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gor- 
dius  entreated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the 
sacrifice  might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She 
obeyed,  (^rdius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  Mid|s,  who,  when  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  was  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and 
valour.  It  should  seem  that  the  father  of  Mi- 
das had,'  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  set- 
tled among  the  Telmesaians,  with  whose  arts 
his  son  would  naturally  become  acquainted. 
The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were  harassed  by 
cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an  oracle,  who 
told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon  bring  them 
a  king,  who  would  appease  their  tumults. 
'^Vhile  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on  the  an- 
swer given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived 
in  his  chariot'  accompanied  by  his  parents. 
The  appearance  of  Midas  justified  the  predic- 
tion, and  announced  him  worthy  of  royalty. 
The  Phrygians  elected  him  king ;  their  sedi- 
tions ceased  ;  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jqpi- 
ter,  consecrated  his  father's  cliariot,  and  sus- 
pended it  by  a  cord  made  of  the  inner  rind  of 
the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which  was  so  nicely 
tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it  began 
or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  untied,  or  cut 
the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  historians ;'  but 
all  agree  that  his  followers  retireid  with  com- 
plete conviction  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  oracle. 
A  seasonable  storm  of  thunder  confirmed  their 
credulity  ^  and  the  belief,  that  their  master  was 
destined  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  could  not  ful  to 
facilitate  that  event. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Alexander,  and  his 
continual  exertions  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  armies  are  litlte  accustomed  to  keep 
the  field,  tends  to  heighten  our  surprise  at  the 
inactivity  of  Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who 
had  signalized  his  valour  against  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Asia.  But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royalty,  employed  veiT*  different 
weapons  against  Alexander,  from  those  by 
which  the  (tampion  of  Ochus  had  defeated  (he 
warlike  chief  of  the  Cardusians.^  Instead  of 
opposing  the  invader  in  the  field,  he  hoped  to 
destroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  assassin.    Many 


1  ^rrian.  p.  37,  calls  it  u9ri^vtJ/i|Xev,x»*  ir«»7*>.i«-9ro/*ov. 
**  Exooedugly  high  md  every  where  tbrnpt**  Bat  in  Gor' 
diiu'i  time  at  ieaet,  Uie  Telmemians  must  have  poeaetaed 
aoma  villaj^ea  on  the  plain.    See  Arrian,  p.  30. 

S  The  Greeit  word  •tt»ln^  expreaaea  either  a  chariot  or 
a  wacon*  Perfaapa  neither  the  name,  nor  the  thing,  were 
then  distittguiahed  in  Phrygid.  Curtiua  tells  ua,  thii  •n»i,m 
was  "  calta  hand  aane  a  ^oriboa  vulgatiaque  oau  abhor- 
rena,**  1.  iii.  o.  i.  p.  10. 

3  Cnrtjiia  I.  iii*  c.  i.  aays,  he  cat  it  with  hia  sword.  Pln- 
Urch  saya  be  untied  it  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  1836.  Anian 
gires  both  aceoonta;  and  the  latter  on  the  anthority  of 
Ariatobaloa,  which  b  therefore  the  more  probable. 

4  Arrian.  p.  31. 

5  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged 
die  braTMt  of  the  Peraiana  to  aingle  combat.  This  exploit 
gained  him  the  government  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be 
aftatwards  deemed  worthy  of  the  Peraian  throne.  Diodor. 
I.  xvli.  p.  SOS. 


traitors  were  suborned  for  (^  infkmoxie  par- 
pose,  but  none  with  greater  prospect  of  snccess 
than  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alropus.  This  man 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  son  of  Phi- 
lip, when  his  brothers  Heromenes  and  Arralracus 
were  condemned  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
that  prince.    He   was  numbered  among    the 
companions  of  Alexander,  and  had   recently 
been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry,  after  the  nomination  of  Calas, 
who  held  that  high  office,  to  the  government  of 
Phrygia.   The  promise  of  ten  thousand  talents, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  obliterated  his 
gratitude  and  Educed  his  allegiance.     But  his 
treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Parmenio,^ 
who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  mas- 
ter, while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phaselis.    By  the  same  fai'diful  minister,  the 
unworthy  son  .of  iEropus  was  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  safe  custody.     ■ 

Darius,  without  desisting  from  his  intrignes, 
finally  had  recourse  to  arms.    His  troops  were 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  They  con- 
sisted, of  a  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  Medea  sup- 
plied almost  half  that  number,  and  the  Arme- 
nians almost  as  many  as  the  Medes«  The  Bar^* 
cani,  the  Hyrcanians,  the*  inhabitants  of  the 
Caspian  shores,  and  nations  more  obscure  or 
more  remote,  sent  their  due  proportion  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry  for   this   immense  army, 
which,  including  thirty  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Persian  service,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men.     The 
magnificence  of  the  Persians  had  not  diminish- 
ed since  the  days  of  Xerxes;  neither  had  their 
military  knowledge  increased.    Their  muster 
was  taken  by  the  same  contrivance  employed  by 
that  monarch.^     Ten  thousand  men  were  se- 
parated from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact 
body,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  whole 
army  passing  suecessively  into  this  inclosure, 
were  rather  measured  than  numbered  by  their 
generals.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
that  surrounded  Darius;  the  trappings  of  his 
horses,  the  rich  materials  and  nice  adjustment 
of  his  chariot,  the  profusion  of  jewels  which 
covered  his  royal  mantle,  vest,  and  tiara.    The 
dress,  and  even  the  armour  of  his  guards,  were 
adorned  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 
He  was  attended  by  his  family,  his  treasures, 
and  his  concubines,  all  escorted  by  numeroas 
bands  of  horse  and  foot.    His  courtiers  and 
generals  copied,  as  usual,  too   faithfully,  the 
effeminate  manners  of  their  master .9. 


6  According  to  Arrian.  p.  SS,  a  swallow  abared  the  he- 
noor  with  Parmenio^  While  Alexander  waa  aaleq»  at  mid- 
day, the  swallow  hovered  aroand  hia  bead,  perching  some- 
timea  on  one  aide  of  his  couch,  and  sometimes  on  anoiW. 
Its  incensant  chattering  roused  the  king  from  sleep:  but  be- 
ing exceedingly  fatigiradf  he  gently  removed  the  tnid  with 
his  hand.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  eaespe,  the  swallaw 
perched  on  his  head,  and  ceased  not  being  extremely  nouy 
and  trooblesome,  till  he  thoroughly  awoke.  The  pradigjp 
was  immediately  commaoieabad  lo  Aristander  the  Tehaes- 
sian  soollwaver,  whodoclared  that  aeonspiracv  was  formed 
against  lAa  king  by  one  of  his  domestics  and  friends ;  but 
that  it  would  certainly  be  discovered,  becaose  the  swaOow 
it  a  domestic  bird,  a  friend  to  man,  and  exceediogly  k)qn&' 
cious. 

7  See  c.  ix.  p.  113,  et  seq. 

8  Proplnquoram^  amicorum^oe,  coajuges  huic  agmint 
proximn.  Q.  CurUuS|  1.  iii.  0.  iii.  et  Dtodor.  L  xvii.  f.  S8B. 
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While  this  pa^^eant,  for  it  desenres  not  Uie 
name  or  army,  alowly  advanced  towards  Lower 
Aaia,  Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched  to 
Aneyra,  .a  city  of  Galatia.  In  that  place,  he 
veoeWed  an  emba»y  from  the  Paphlagonians, 
who  surrendered  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  their 
provinoe,  but  entreated  that  his  army  might  not 
enter  their  borders.  He  granted  their  request, 
and  cemmanded  them  to  obey  Galas,  satrap  of 
Phrygia.  Alexander  then  marched  victorious 
through  Cappadocia;  and  Sabictas  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration  of  that  extensive 
province,  the  army  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
eix  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at  a  place 
whichf  since  the  memorable  expedition  perform- 
ed and  described  by  Zonophon,  retained  the 
name  of  Cyrus's  Camp.  Towards  the  south, 
the  rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  earronnded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  and  al- 
most impervious  mountains.  Arsames,  gover- 
nor of  that  country,  had  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  guard  a  post  called  the  Gates,  and  the  only 
pass  which  leads  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
.Apprised  6f  this  measure,  Alexander  left  Par* 
■lenio  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  Camp 
of  Gyms.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he 
led  the  targeteers,  archers,  and  Agrians,  to  sur- 
prise the  Persian  forces  stationed  at  the  north- 
em  Gate  of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians  fled  on 
his  approach ;  and  the  pusillanimous  Arsames, 
to  whom  the  whole  province  was  entrusted  by 
Darius,  prepared  to  plunder,  and  then  abandon, 
his  own  capital  of  Tarsus.  But  he  had  only 
time  to  save  his  person.  The  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander prevented  the  destruction  of  that  city, 
where  the  inhabitants  received  him  as  their  de* 
liverer. 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  ma- 
lady, occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue;  or,  as 
others  say,  by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heat^ 
ed,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which 
flows  through  that  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky 
channel."  Philip  the  Acamanian  was  the  only 
person  who  despaired  not  of  his  life.  While 
this  skilful  physician  administered  a  draught  to 
his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came  from  Parmenio, 
warning  Alexander  to  beware  of  Philip,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip  the 
letter;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the 
king  drank;  a  transaction  which  proved  either 
his  contempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity ,10  has 
heen  construed  into  a  proof  of  both. 

The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not 
the  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  des- 
patched to  seize  the  only  pass  on  Mount  Ama* 
nus,  which  divides  Cilicia  fVom  AB83rria.  The 
king  soon  followed,  having  in  one  day's  march 
reached  Anchialos,  an  ancient  city  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  surrounded  with  walls  of  prodigious 
thickness.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  Anchialos 
was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  distinguished 

9  Cartim  f'lTM  another  reuon  for  its  ezcmiTty^Idneas: 
"  FrigidJHiintta  quipno  multa  riparam  amcRnitata  mumbra- 
ttt*,**  \.  iii.  c.  iv.  From  his  laboured  description  of  this 
river,  H  seems  as  if  lie  imafinod  that  water  most  hafe  poe- 
•isBsd  very  •xtraordimry  qaalities,  which  proved  hurtlhl  to 
Alexander. 

10  Bee  Aniia,  p.  38.    Curtius,  I.  iii.  c.  v. 
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by  the  statue  of  that  effeminate  tyrant,  in  the 
attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and  by  an  As- 
syrian inscription,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of 
modern  Epicurism.  The  original  ran  in  verse 
to  the  following  purpose :  ^  Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anacyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarsus 
in  one  day.  Ai  to  you,  stranger !  eat,  drink, 
and  tfport,"  for  other  human  things  are  ^lot 
worth  thiM^^^  alluding  to  the  clap  of  his  hands. ^3 
Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander 
learned  that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in*  the 
extensive  plain  of  Sockos,  in  the  province  of 
Comagene,  distant  only  two  days'  man^h  from 
the  Cilician  firontier.  .  The  hostile  armies  were 
separated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  CiU-  . 
cia  and  Svria.  Alexander  hastened  to  pasrthe 
straits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceeded  south-  ' 
wards  along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encamped 
before  the  city  Mariandrus.  <  At  this  place  he 
received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  inteUi* 
gence.  His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  sickness,  and  by  the  manv  pious 
ceremonies^*  with  which  he  gratefully  thanked 
Heaven  for  his  recovery^  was  ascribed  to  very 
different  motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers. 
That  perfidious  race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings,i^ 
easily  persuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  Uieir 
master,  that  Alexander  shunned  his  approach. 
The  proud  resentment  of  Darius  was  exaspe- 
rated by  the  imagined  fears  of  his  adversary ; 
with  the  impatience  of  a  despot  he  longed  to 
come  to  action ;  and  not  suspecting  that  Alex- 
ander would  traverse  the  Syrian  Gates  in  search 
of  the  enemy^  he  hastily  determined  to  pass, 
in  an  opposite  direotion,>*  the  straits  of  Ama- 
nus,  in  quest  of  Alexander.  This  fatal  mea- 
sure was  carried  into  immediate  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  representations  of 
Amyntas><'  the  Macedonian,  andof  aH  Darius*s 
Grecian  counsellors,'^  who  unanimously  ex- 
horted him  to  wait  the  enemy  in  his  present 
advantageous  position.  In  the  language  of  an- 
tiquity,>6  an  irresistible  fate,  whi<£  had  deter- 
mined that  the  Greekd  should  conqacr  the  Per- 
sians, as  the  Persians  had  the  Modes,  and  the 
Medes  the  Assyrians,  impelled  Darius  to  hiv 
ruin.  Having  passed  the  defiles  of  Amanus, 
he  directed  his  march  southward  to  tb^  bay  of 
Issus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  itrhich 
contained,  under  a  feeUe  guard,  the  sick  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  bad  not  been  able 

11  The  word  traaslaied  ** sport/'  is  trAt^i  to  Arrian,  p. 
33.  Bat  that  author  save,  the  Assyrian  oiwioal  hail  a  moro 
lascivions  meanine.  Flat.  OraU  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alezand. 
translates  it,  A^fofiria^t,  "  veiteri  indalfe.'* 

19  Btr.  de  OnigiiRS,  Id  deservedljr  oelebratad  for  his  Ori- 
ental learniofff  proves  this  inscripUoo  to  he  entirely  eoo- 
formablo  to  the  style  ond  manners  of  the  EasL    Se6  Mem.   , 
de  IMead.  des  Inscrtp.  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  416,  et  seq. 

13  Prooesaions  with  lighted  torches,  sacrifices  to  JEacn- 
Ispiust  gymnastic  and  rausicai  contests.   Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  33. 

14  Arrian  expresses  this  septiment  wiih  more  than  his 
nsoal  energy:  T«v  xnr*  ni^vn*  ^uvsvtmv  r$  %mt  (wiro^- 
<tra»v  asri  K»xa»  tok  >'•<  lidtTtKivouTt. 

15  Those  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Dio- 
dorus,  Plutarch,  and  Curtius,  not  attending  to  the  ge<^ni- 
phy  of  the  country,  are  inconsistent  and  unintelligible. 

16  Amyntas,  though  an  exile,  was  not  a  flatterer.  Ha 
assured  Darius,  that  Alexander  would  certainly  como  to 
any  place  where  the  Porsians  encamped.    Arrian,  p.  34. 

17  Arntomenes  the  Phervan,  Bianor  the  Areananiao,  Thy- 
moBdaa  the  son  of  Mentor,  the  Khodiaa,  and  othen 
tioned  by  Arrien,  pasaim. 

18  Arriso,  Plut.  Diodor .  Cart 
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to  follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  inarch 
acrom  the  mountain!.  The  Fenians  put  these 
unhappy  men  to  death  with  shocking  circum- 
stance* of  cruelty,!  liltle  thinking  that  Alex- 
ander was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge 
their  fate. 

That  enlightened  prince,  who  could  scarcely 
belicTe  the  folly  of  Darius,  sent  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  to  reconnoitre  bis  motions. 
This  vessel  speedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and 
saluted  him  with  the  agreeable  news  that  his 
enemies  wore  now  in  his  hands.  Having  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  the  king  forgot  none  of 
those  topics  of  encouragement  which  the  occa^ 
aion  so  naturally  suggested,  since  the  meanest 
Macedonian  soldier  could  discern  the  injudi- 
cious movements  of  the  Persians,  who  had  quit- 
ted a  spacious  plain,  to  entangle  themselves 
among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numer- 
ous cavalry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled, 
could  perform  no  essential  service.  In  prepar- 
ing for  this  important  contest,  the  spirits  of  the 
Macedonians  were  elevated  by  a  recollection 
of  many  fortunate  occurrences.  Ptolemy,  as 
they  had  recently  learned,  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  strong  fortresses  in  Caria.  The 
brave  Memnon  indeed  had  escaped;  but  that 
able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way  for  in- 
vading Macedon,  had  attacked  the  Grecian  isles 
with  hiB  fleet,  was  since  dead ;  and  his  succes- 
sors in  command,  after  irritating  the  islanders 
by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  were  defeated 
in  all  their  designs  by  the  vigilance  of  Antipa- 
ter.  The  army  of  Alexander  had  lately  in- 
creased by  many  voluntary  accessions  of  the 
Asiatics,  who  admired  his  courage,  mildness, 
and -uninterrupted  good  fortune;  and  the  sol- 
diers, who  the  preceding  year  had  been  sent  to 
winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only  rejoined  the 
camp,  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies 
from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  all  the  adjoining 
countries.  By  men  thus  disposed  to  indulge 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  military  harangue 
of  their  prinoe  was  received  with  a  jovous  ar- 
dour. They  embraced  each  other;  they  em- 
braced their  admired  commander;  and  his 
countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they  en- 
treated to  be  led  to  battle.^ 

Alexander  commanded  them  first  to  refresh 
their  bodies:  but  immediately  despatched  some 
horse'  and  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus. 
In  the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole 
army,  and  about  midnight  took  possession  of 
the  Syrian  straits.  The  soldiers  were  then 
allowed  a  short  repose,  sufficient  guards  being 
posted  on  the  surrounding  eminences.  At 
dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  its 
flank  while  the  passage  continued  narrow ;  and 
new  columns  being  successively  brought  up,  as 
the  mountains  trradually  opened.  Before  reach- 
ing the  river  Pinorus,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  the  enemy  were  encamped,  the  Mace- 
donians bad  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alex- 
ander leading  tlie  right  wing,  and  the  left  being 
commanded  by  Parmcnio.  They  continued  to 
advance,  till  their  right  was  flanked  by  a  isoun- 
tain,  and  their  left  by  tlie  sea,  from  which  Par- 
is X»Ki:r»f  mtxtrxniwf  jirexTiivt,  Arritn,  p.  34.  It  is 
reniarkiible,  that  he  nicribet  tbia  forocity  to  Dsritis  binuelf. 
S  Arrisa,  p.  33—36. 


menio  wae  ordered  not  to  reoede.r 
being  apprised  of  the  enemy's  approach,  de- 
tached a  body  of  fifty  thousand  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  across  the  Pinarui,  that  the  re- 
mainder might  have  room  to  form  without  con- 
fusion. His  Greek  mercenaries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand,  he  posted  directly  opposite  to 
the  'Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  double  th»t  number  of 
Barbarians,  also  heavy  armed.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  admitted  not  more  troops  to  be 
ranged  in  front;  but  as  the  mountain  on  AJex- 
ander*s  left,  sloped  inwards,  Darius  placed  on 
that  sinuosity  twenty  thousand  men,  who  could 
see  the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  appears  not 
that  they  could  advance  against  then.  Behind 
the  first  line  the  rest  of  the  BarbaiiaBv  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  natkms,  in 
close  and  unserviceable  ranks:  Darius  being 
everv  where  encumbered  by  the  vastneas  of  a 
machine,  which  he  had  not  skill  to  wield.* 
Qj  His  pusillanimity  was  more  &tal 

f^'  than  his  ignorance^  When  he  per- 
?'p  *  c^  ceived  the  Macedonians  advancing, 
he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain 
their  post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which 
was  in  some  places  high  and  steep ;  where  the 
access  seemed  easier,  he  gave  orders  to  rsise  a 
rampart ;  precautions  which  showed  the  enemy, 
that  even  before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of 
Darius  was  already  conquered.^  Alexander* 
mean  while,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting, 
by  name,  not  only  the  commanders  of  the  several 
brigades,  but  the  tribunes  and  inferior  officen, 
and  even  such  captains  of  the  auxiliaries  as 
were  distinguished  by  rank,  or  ennobled  by 
merit  Perceiving  it  necessary  to  moderate 
the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he  command- 
ed his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
slow  step,  lest  the  phalanx  should  fluctuate 
through  too  eager  a  contention.  I'heir  motion 
quickened  as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  darts.  AlexaAder,  with  those  around 
him,  then  sprung  into  the  river.  Their  impe- 
tuosity frightened  the  Barbarians,  who  scarcely 
waited  the  first  shock.*  But  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, perceiving  that  by  the  rapidity  and  sac- 
cess  of  Alexander's  assault,  the  Macedonians 
were  bent  towards  the  right  wing,  which  was 
separated  from  the  centre,  seized  the  decisive 
moment  of  rushing  into  the  interval,  where  the 
phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
ensued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour 
of  their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to 
maintain  the  unsullied  glory  of  the  phalanx. 
This  desperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Mean  while,  the  Macedonian  right 
wing  having  repelled  the  enemy  with  great 


3  Arrian,  p.  36. 

m  yvwMji  ^«f euXw^iys;.    "And  thence  he  immediaieJ?  ap- 
peared to  thow  about  Alexander  to  he  already  enHaved 
in  his  mind.*'    In  thoie  timea,  ilaverr  wai^tbe  nataral  coo- 
•equenoo'of  being  conquered  in  baule. 
5  They  did,  however,  wail  it;  for  Arrian  rays,  ••9«c  y* 

•5  **  X«e«"*  M*Xn  lyiMTO.  The  **M«X«  «»  >i«e«'»  tytvuo  ;" 

when  the  darta  and  javelina  oeaaed,  and  the  oooteoding 
parttei  came  to  the  ass  of  msausl,  initead  of  miaile, 
weapons. 
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slaughter^  wheeled  to  the  left,  and,  animated  by 
recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  against  the 
obetinacy  of  the  Greelu.  A  body  of  Persian 
horse  still  maintained  the  battle  against  the 
Theeealian cavalry;  nor  did  they  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himself 
to  flight.8 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now 
manifest  on  all  sides.  Their  cavalry  and  in-, 
fantry  suffered  equally  in  the  rout;  for  their 
horsemen  were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  their  own 
terror.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,^  says,  that 
the  pursuers  fiUed  up  the  ditches  with  dead 
bodies.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  among 
whom  were  many  satraps  and  nobles. 

The  great  king  had  discovered  littIe*obstuiacy 
in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake. 
His  left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alex- 
ander, than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  ac- 
companied by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road 
grew  rough  and  mountainous,  he  continued  his 
flight  on  horseback,  leaving  his  shield,  his  man- 
tle, and  his  bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Alexander,  who  had  received  a 
troublesome  wound  on  the  thigh,^  judged  it 
improper  to  pursue  him,  till  the  Greek  merce- 
naries were  dispersed;  and  the  approach  of 
.  night  facilitated  his  escape. 

The  Persian  camp  afforded  abundant  proof 
of  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence.^  It  contained 
however  in  money  but  three  thousand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treasures,  which  accompanied 
the  great  king,  being  deposited,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  .neighbouring  city  of  Damascus. 
This  inestimable  booty  was  anerwards  seized 
by  order  of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp 
a  booty  more  precious,  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Darius,  his  mother  Sysigambia,  and  Yum  in- 
fant son.  In  an  age  when  prisoners  of  war 
were  synonymous  with  slaves,  Alexander  be- 
haved to  his  royal  captives  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  blended  with  the  respect  of  a  son. 

6  Aimo.  1.  ii.  p.  38,  et  nq.  7.  Idem,  ibid. 

8  Cham,  eited  by  PlnUrcb,  tan,  that  Alexander  ra- 
oeivad  thti  wooad  from  the  baad  of  Dariot;  bat  Um  likmoe 
of  Alexander's  letter  to  Antipafer,  in  which  he  save  an  ae- 
cooat  of  the  battle,  and  of  hk  woond  on  the  thigh,  reftitei 
that  inprobabla  aoertioo. 

0  Amonf  other  thing*  of  raloe  In  the  tent  of  Dariw. 
was  fonnd  a  eaeket  of  exqniate  workmanehip,  adomea 
with  Jewell.  It  wae  emplojred  to  hold  Darioe'a  perfhmee. — 
Alexander  laid,  **  I  we  no  perAimea,  bat  ■hall  pot  into  it 
•ooiethinji  more  predooa."  This  waa  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
correotea  bj  AiiatoUe.  and  often  mentioned  by  aneient 
writera;  n  $*  tou  vnfjnxof,  "the  Died  of  the  eaaket." 
Stiabo,  L  xiii.  p.  8B8.    Plat,  in  Alexand, 


In  his  chaste  attention  to  Statira,  the  fairest 
beauty  of  the  East,  bis  conduct  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  that  of  his  admired 
Achilles,  whom  he  equalled  in  valour,  but  far 
surpassed  hi  humanity.  These  illustrious  prin- 
cesses bore  their.own  misfortunes  with  patience, 
but  burst  into  dreadful  lamentations,  when  in- 
formed by  a  eunuch  that  he  had  seen  the  mantle 
of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedonian  soldier. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  that  Darius  yet 
lived ;  and  next  day  visited  them  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  Hephestion,  the  most  aiSectionate 
of  his  friends. '0  Sysigambis  approached  to  pros- 
trate'^ herself  before  the  conqueror,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East;  but  not  knowing  the 
king,  as  their  dress  was  alike,  she* turned  to 
Hephestion.  Hephestion  suddenly  stepping 
back,  Sysigambis  saw  her  mistake,  and  was 
covered  with  confusion^  ^*Tou  mistook  not, 
madam  I"  said  the  king,  ^  Hephestion  \9  like-i 
wise  Alexander." '2 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to 
expand  with  his  prosperity ;  but  he  was  never 
more  inimitably  great,  than  after  the  battle  of 
Issus.  The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  in- 
hal)ited  by  a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered 
uncommon  zeal  in*  the  cause  of  Darius.  To 
punish  this  unnatural  apostacy  from  Greece, 
Alexander  demanded  a  heavy  contribution  f^om 
Soli;  but,  after  the  victory,  he  remitted  this 
fine.  Impelled  by  the  same  generous  magna- 
nimity, he  released  the  Athenian  captives  taken 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  a  favour  which 
he  had  sternly  reftjsed,  in  the  dawn  of  his  for- 
tune. In  Damascus,  several  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors were  found  among  the  captives.  Alex- 
ander ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence.  Thessaliscus  and  Dionysodorus,  the 
Thebans,  he  instantly  declared  free,  observing, 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  justly  en- 
titled the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to 
every  prince  from  whom  they  might  derive 
relief.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  he  treated 
with  the  respect  which  appeared  due  both  to 
his  country  and  to  his  father.  Euthycles  the 
Spartan,  alone,  he  detained  in  saft)  custody, 
because  Sparta  sullenly  rejected  the  friendship 
of  Macedon.  But  as  his  forgiveness  still  in- 
creased with  his  power,**  he  afwrwards  released 
Euthycles. 

9  Alexander,  with  hb  naaal  diacemment,  characteriaed 
the  affection  of  Hepheation :  **  Crateroa  lorea  the  prince ; 
Hepheatioo  lovea  Alexander.'*  *  Plat  in  Alexand. 

11  Hfoo-i^tfitv  %»i  «-f or«tfvii«-«(.    Anian,    ii.  p:  3B. 

19  Cartiua,  I.  iii.  c.  xii.    Arrian,  p.  30. 

13  Arrian,  p.  49. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Siege  of  Tyre— Desperate  RetiUanee  of  Gaaa—Eaty  Conquat  of  Egypi—Foimdalum  ofAUg- 
andria— Alexander  vinle  Uie  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon — JUarehes  into  Assyria — Battle  of 
Gaugasneia — Darius  betrayed  and  slain — Alexander  pursues  ,  the  Murderers  of  DarivM — 
Baclrian  and  Scythian  War-^Siege  of  the  Sogdian  Fortress — Surrender  of  Choriaus — 
Commotums  in  Greue— Cheeked  by  Antipaier — The  Cauu  of  Ctesiphon  and  DpnpsthoMS—, 
^schines  basUshed—State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's  Reign, 


IN  hii  precipitate  flight  acroes  tlie  ridges  of 
Amanas,  Dariui  was  gradually  joined  hy 
about  four  tbousand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.    Un- 
Ql  •  der  this  feeble  escort,  he  departed 

^  a"'  hastily  from  Sochos,  pursued  his 
A  C  'VtL  ^'^^^  eastward,  and  crossed  the 
^-  »»*  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  eager  to 
interpose  that  deep  and  rapid  stream  between 
himself  and  the  conqueror.*  Alexander's  in- 
clination to  seize  the  person  of  his  adversary 
could  not  divert  him  from  the  judicious  plan  of 
war,  to  which  he  immoveably  adhered.  In  a 
council  of  his  friends,  ha  declared  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  juntil  he  had  tho- 
roughly subdiKd  the  maritime  provinces;  be- 
cause, should  he  be  carried  bv  an  unseasonable 
celerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  etfemy  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  war  might  bo  removed  to 
Europe,  where  the  Lacediemonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  doubtful  friends. 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and 
Coolo-Syric,  he  therefore  directed  his  march 
southward  along  th^  Phcenician  coast.  Aradus, 
MarathuB,  and  Sidon,^  readily  opened  their 
gates.  The  Tyrians  sent  a  submissive  embassy 
of>  their  iijiost  illustrious  citizens,  among  whom 
was  the  son  of  AzeImicui^  their  king,  who  had 
himself  embarked  with  Autopllradates  in  the. 
Persian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alexan- 
der, that  the  community'  from  which  they 
came  was  prepared  to  obey  his  icommands. 
Having  complimented  the  oily  and  the  am- 
bassadors, he  desired  them  to  acquaint  their 
countrymen,  that  he  intended  shairtlf  to  enter 
Tyre,  and  to  perform  sacrffioe  there  to  Her- 
esies.^ 

Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tyrians 
discovered  equal  firmness  and  prudence.  A  se- 
eond  embassy  assured  Alexander  of  their  unal- 
tei^le  respect,'  but  at  the  same  time  communi- 
cated to  him  their  determined  resolution,  that 
neither  the  Persians  norths  Macedonians  should 
ever  enter  their  walls.  This  boldaess  appears 
remarkable  in  a  nation  of  merchants,  long  un- 


Uv^ftrnv  wotnTMt.    Arrinn,  n.  40. 

'9  I  omit  (be  itoiy  of  Abaelemiinaa,  whom  Alexander 
MiMd  from  the  hamble  condition  of  a  gardener  to  the 
thrOM  0f  Sidon.  Vid.  Ourt.  I.  iv.  c.  i.  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  re- 
lates the  same  itory  ai  happening  in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de 
Forlun.  Alexaod.  tranBlatoa  the  scene  to  Paphoa.  Amidst 
aoeb  ineoniisteociea,  the  silence  of  Arrian  ^eemed  worthy 
of  imitation. 

8  Arrian  sa3'S,  that  theen  ambaasadora  were  mn-o  tov 
xeii**  •rraX/cfyei.  It  should  wem  that  the  king  of  Tyre 
was  a  Tory  limited  princn.  and  the  government  rattier 
repabfiean  than  monarchical. 

4  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Philip  sent  a  similar 
raesaage  to  Atbeas,  king  nf  the  Scythians.  Such  pious 
preteoees  were  oftefa  employed  by  antiqatty  to  justify  very 
u^wanaatabie  tramaetions. 


accustomed  to  war.'  But  the  resounses  of  their 
wealth  and  commerce  seem  to  have  elevate4 
Xhp  courage,  instead  of  softening  the  character^ 
of  the  TyreaiMk  Their  city,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  was  styled  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sidon^  had  long  reigned  queen  of  the  sea. 
The  purple  shell-fish,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  their  coast,'  early  gave  them  pos- 
session of  that  lucrative  trade,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tvrians  the  advantage  of  clothing 
th«  princes  and  iu)bles  in  most  civilized  coimo 
tries  of  antiquity.^  Tyre  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  fnth  half  a  mile  broad ;  its 
walls  exceeded  a  hundred  feet^  in  height,  and 
extended  eighteen  miles  in  circumferenoeL  The 
convenience  of  its  situation,  the  capaciousness 
of  its  harbours,  and  the  industrious  ingenuity 
of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  it  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world.  Its  magazines  were  plen- 
tifully provided  with  military  and  naval  stores, 
and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  skilful 
artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron.'o 
^1  Notwitlistanding  the  strength  of 

7.^^'       the  city,  Alexander  determined  to 

A*"r  '^^  ^*'""  *^®  ^eig^  of  Tyre ;  and  the 
A.  K.,  J3K.  ^jgjculty  of  an  undertaking  which 
seemed  necessary  in  itself^  and  essential  to  the 
siiccess  of  still  more  important  enterprises,  only 
stimulated  the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew 
that,  on  many  emergencies,  boldness  is  the 
greatest  prudence.  The  first  operation  which 
he  directed,  was  to  run  a  mole  from  the  conti- 
nent to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the  sea  was 
about  three  fivthom  deep.  The  necessity  of  this 
measure  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little 
power,  except  at  small  distances.  On  the  aide 
of  the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  oa  with 
great  alacrity ;  but  when  the  Macedonians  ap- 
proached the  city,  they  were  muclt'ineoimnoded 
by  the  depth  of  water,  and  exceedingly  galled 
by  darts  and  missile  weapons  from  the  battle- 
ments. The  Tyrians,  likewise,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  annoyed  the  workmen  from 
tlieir  galleys,  and  retarded  the  completion  of 
their  labours.  To  resist  these  assaults,  Alex- 
ander erected,  on  the  furthest  projecture  of  the 
mole,  two  wooden  towers,  on  which  he  placed 
his  engines,  and  which  he  covered  with  leather 

■I.I  ■ 

5  Old  Tyre  wss  built  on  the  continent,  by  the  Sidoaiaas, 
1259  B.  C.  'It  %vas  liosieeed  by  Salmaneear,  719  B.C.;  and  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  57!!  B.  G.  The  latter  took  the  place  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  years;  Bui  the  t^reater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  previously  And  with  their  effects  to  a  netghbnur- 
io;;  island,  and  founded  the  cily  described  in  the  tett.  Vid. 
Joseph.  I.  viii.  cap.  ii.  1.  ix.  cap.  xiv.  et  1.  x.  cap.xi. 

6  iRaiah,  xxiii.  13.  7  Striibo,  1-  vi.  p.  581. 
R  Homer,  Horodot.  &c.  pnmim.    Sfe  like%vi«o  p.  80. 

0  Arrian  8a3'B  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet.    TIm  cofMei 
prohablv  are  erroneous. 
10  Plutarch,  Curlius,  Arrian. 
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and  rsw  hides  to  raiit  the  ignited  darts  and 
fire-ahipe  of  the  enemy.  This  contrivance, 
howeyer,  the  ingenuity  of  hia  adirenariee  soon 
rendered  ineffectuaL  Having  procared  a  huge 
hulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  sul- 
phur, and  other  combustibles.  Toward  the 
prow,  they  raised  two  masts,  each  of  which  was 
armed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whose  extremi- 
ties were  suspended  vast  chaldrons,  Med. with 
whatever  might  add  to  the  violence  of  the  con- 
flagration. Haying  prepared  this  uncommon 
instrument  of  destruction,  they  patiently  waited 
a  favourable  wind.  The  hulk  was  then  towed 
into  the  sea  by  two  galleys.  As  she  approached 
the  naole,  the  rowers  set  her  on  fijre,  and  es- 
caped by  swimming.  The  works  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze.  The 
enemy,  sailing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them 
from  exiinguuhing  the  flames ;  and  the  labour 
of  many  weeks  was  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to 
ruins.'! 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  was  proof 
against  such  accidents.  He  immediately  com- 
manded new  engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new 
mole  to  be  raised,  stronger  and  broader  than 
the  preceding.  The  orders  of  a  prinoe,  who 
directed  every  operation  in  person,  and  whose 
bodily  toils  exceeded  those  of  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, were  always  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
ruins  of  old  TyreaiFonied  abundance  of  stone; 
wood  was  brought  from  Anti-Libanus;'^  and 
it  should  seem  that  the  Arabians,  having  dis- 
turbed the  BCacedonian  workmen,  were  repelled 
by  Alexander,  which  gave  rise  to  the  improbable 
fiction  of  his  having  conquered  Arabia.  By 
incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
The  arrival  of  four  -thousand  Peloponnesian 
forces  seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  re- 
vived the  courage  of  his  troops,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  dejected  by  defeat  At  the  same 
time  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  provinces  which 
he  had'  subdued,  came  to  offer  their  assistance 
in  an  undertaking,  which  could  scarcely  have 
proved  successful,  while  the  Tynans  command- 
ed the  sea.  The  squadrons  of  Lower  Asia 
were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus.  The  whole  armament  of  Alexander 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
vessels,!'  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto  con- 

_  ^ t 

'  i^^^^^mm  111  II 

11  Anrttin,  p.  44.  et  mo. 

19  Curtiai  oonfonnds  Anti-Libanm  with  Moant  Libanas. 
It  Woald  be  eodlon  to  aotic«  hii  erron,  ezsgferatioDS,  and 
fietioM  in  the  account  of  this  siege,  which  ia  one  of  the  most 
romantic  paBsages  in  his  history.  Curtius  writes  to  the 
fiiaey,  not  to  the  judsment ;  and  to  readers  of  a  certain 
tasia,  the  pictureaqne  beauties  of  his  style  will  atone  for 
errors  in  matter  or  fact.  JFfe  may  be  unowed  td  raise  an 
imaginary  sterm,  who  can  describe  it  like  Cnrlins.  "  Turn 
inhorrewens  mare  panllatim  levari,  deinde  acriort  rento 
eoQciCatam^  lluctus  ciero,  et  inter  se  oavigia  collidere. 
Jamqne  scmdi  ccBperant  Tincnla,  quibuii  connexts  quad- 
nremes  erant,  mere  t^ulala,  et  cum  ingenti  frag  ore  in  pro- 
foiklttm  seeum  roilites  trahere."  It  is  Alexander,  whose 
Mtions  be  disfigures  and  renders  incredible,  not  the  reader, 
wbote  fancy  be  amuses,  that  is  entitled  to  condemn  Curtius. 

13  CartiuB.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  says,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sail.  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  says,  that  the 
htTen  of  Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  triremes. 
Amao  distinctly.mentioDd  the  number  and  cpecies  of  ships 
■wnt  by  each  city  or  province.  From  Maccdon  there  came, 
be  says,  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  wirTuxovTe^Bf ;  a  cireum- 
Mance  which  proTes  tha't,  on  this  emergency,  Alexander 
"^  taken  pains  to  collect  ships  from  all  quarters. 


fided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  t]^e  de^ 
fences  of  their  ports  fi>r  safety. 

But  these  persevering  islanders,  though  they 
prudently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were 
forsaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  cou- 
rage. The  hulks  and  galleys,^ 4- destined  to  ad- 
vance the  battering  engines  against  their  walkt 
were  assailed  with  continual  i2iowers  of  ignHed 
arrows,!^  and  other  missile  weapons,  which 
came  with  peculiar  effect  from  wooden  towers 
newly  raised  on  their  lofty  battlements.  This 
distant  hostility  retarded,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent, the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Tyrians  was  better  effected  by  cast- 
ing down  huge  stones  into  the  sea,  which 
hindered  access  to  the  walls.  To  dear  these 
incumbrances  required  the  perseverance  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  animating  presence  of 
Alexander.  Before  the  work  could  be  accent 
plished,  the  enemy  advanced  in  covered  vessels^ 
and  cut  the  cables  of  the  hulks  employed  in 
that  laborious  service.  Alexander  commanded 
a  squadron  to  advance  and  repel  the  Tyrians. 
Tet  even  this  did  not  iaeilitate  the  removal  of 
the  bar;  for  the  islanders,  being  expert  divers^ 
plunged  under  waters,  and  again  cutting  the 
cables,  set  the  Macedonian  vessels  adrift.  Ifc 
thus  became  necessary  to  prepare  chains,  which, 
were  used  instead  of  ropes ;  by  which  con- 
trivance the  hulks  were  secured  m  firm  an- 
chorage, the  bank  of  stones  was  renioved,  and 
the  battering  engines  advanced  to  the  walls. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Tyrians,  still  trusting 
to  their  courage,  determinied  to  attack  the  Cfy- 
prian  squadron,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
habour  which  looked  towards  Sidon'.  The 
boldness  of  this  design  could  6nly  be  surptased 
by  the  deliberate  valour  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  Thfe  mouth  of  the  haven 
they  had  previously  covered  with  spread  sails, 
to  conceal  their  operations  from  the  enemy. 
The  hour  of  attack  was  fixed  at  mfd-day,  at 
which  time  th»  Greeks  and  Mecedonians  were 
usually  employed  in  private  affairs,  or  the  care 
of  their  bodidh,  and  Alexander  commonly  re- 
tired to  his  patilion,  erected  near  the  harbour ' 
which  looked  towards  Egypt.  The  best  sailing 
vessels  were  careAilIy  selected  ftom  the  whole 
fleet,!^  and  manned  with  .the  most  expert 
rowers,  and  the  most  resolute  soldiers,  all  inured 
to  the  sea,  and  well  armed  fq^  fight  At  first 
they  came  forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silently ; 
but  having  proceeded  within  siprht  of  the  Cy- 
prians, they  at  once  clashed  their  oars,  raised  a 
shout,  and  avanted  abreast  of  each  other  to  the 
attack.  Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk 
at  the  fitst  shock ;  others  were  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  shore.  Alexander,  who  had  fortti» 
nately  that  day  tarried  but  a  short  time  in  his 
pavilion,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  deco- 
rate sally,  than,  witli  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  ordered  such  vessels  as 
were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  Ty- 

14  8uch  vecsels  were  used  for  this  purpose,  as  were  the 
stoutest  sailors.    Arrian,  p.  46> 

16  They  consisted,  ea^  Arrian,  in  five  choice  qnio- 
qneremes,  as  many  quadrirefflea,  and  seven  trirenes.  Bee 
note,  p.  61. 
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rian  ^et  from  joining  their  victorioas  com- 
panions. Mean  while,  with  several  quinque- 
reme,  and  five  trireme,  galleys,  hastily  prepar- 
ed, he  sailed  round  to  attack  the  Tyrians.  The 
besieged  observing  from  their  walls  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  endeavoured,  by  shouts  and  sig- 
nals, to  recall  their  ships.  They  bad  scarcely 
changed  their  course,  when  the  enemy  assailed, 
and  soon  rendered  them  unserviceable.  The 
men  saved  themselves  by  swimming ;  few  ves- 
sels escaped ;  two  were  taken  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 

^1  The-  issue  of  these  naval  opera- 

uiymp.  tions  decided  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Un- 
?"c  332  ^^^^  ^J  ^®  hostile  fleet,  the  Mace- 
j^i'^'  donians  now  fearlessly  advanced 
^'  their  engines  on  all  sides.  Amidst 
repeated  assaults  during  two  days,  the  besiegers 
displayed  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,*  the  be- 
sieged the  fury  of  despair.  From  towers  equal 
in  height  to  the  walls,  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
By  throwing  spontoons  across,  the  bravest  some- 
times pajBsed  over,  even  to  the  battlements.  In 
other  parts,  the  Tyrians  successfully  employed 
hooke  and  grappling-irons  to  remove  the  assail- 
ants. On  those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders, 
they  poured  vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  pe- 
netrated to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack was  opposed  by  aa  vigorous  a  resistance. 
The  shock  of  the  battering  engines  waa  dead- 
ened by  green  hides  and  coverlets  of  wool,  and 
whenever  an  opening  was  effected,  the  bravest 
combatants  advanced  to  defend  the  breach. 
But  time  and  fatigue,  which  exhausted  the  vi- 
gour of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed  the  perse- 
verance of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day,  the 
engines  assailed  the  walls;  and  the, fleet,  di- 
vided into  two  squadrons,  attacked  the  opposite 
harbours.  A  wide  bseach  being  effected,  Al- 
exander commanded  the  hulks,  which  carried 
the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the 
scaling-ladders,  to  advance,  that  his  soldiers 
might  enter  the  town  over  the  ruins.  The  tar- 
geteers,  headed  by  Admetus,  first  mounted  the 
breach.  This  gallant  commander  was  slain  by 
a  spear;  but  Alexander,  who  was  present  wher- 
ever danger  called,  immediately  followed  with 
the  royal  band  of  Companiont,  At  the  same 
time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into  the  harbour 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into  that  of  Sidon. 
After  their  walls  were  tak«i,  the  townsmen 
still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The 
length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty  of 
the  Tyrians,  who  having  taken  some  Grecian 
vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on 
the  top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 


1  From  Um  b^nninf,  the  difficnltiet  of  the  nese  had 
appeared  almoet  insurmountable  to  the  loldien.  "  But  Al- 
eiender,*'  eayi  Curtiua, "  haudquaquun  radii  tnotandi  mili- 
tarei  animoi.  apeciem  tibi  Herculji  in  eomno  oblatam  eaie 
pronuDciat,  aextram  porrigentiN.**  The  divinen  thence  con- 
cluded, at  Arrian  telh  ue,  that  Tjre  would  be  taken,  but 
that  it  would  be  a  Herculean  labour.  Alexander  eontloued 
throughout  the  ■iap  to  employ  the  aide  of  luperitition.  At 
one  tune  it  wai  paid,  that  Apollo  was  about  to  leave  Tyre, 
and  that  the  TTriana  had  fastened  him  with  golden  ehaine 
to  prevent  hie  elopemenL  At  another,  Alexander  dreamed 
1  *«•  ■*'y'  pitying  before  him,  long  eluded  hit  grasp,  but 
finally  allowed  himself  to  be  caught.  The  augnn  divided 
the  word  ZMTKf  g;,  a  Satyr,  into  two  syllables,  Xa  TWfoj, 
Tyre  n  thine.  By  such  coarse  artifices  did  Alexander  con- 
quer the  world 


the  sea,  in  sight  of  the  wjiole  Maoedonian  snny, 
provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight  thou- 
sand Tyrians  were  slain  ;  thirty  thousand  were 
reduced  to  servitude.^  The  principal  ma- 
gistrates, together  with  some  Carthaginians 
who  had  come  to  worship  the  gods  of  their 
mother  country,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.  They  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander,  who  had  lost 
four  hundred  men  in  this  obstinate  siege  of 
seven  months.* 

The  conquest  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Judaea.^  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Egypt,  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by 
the  strong  city  of  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill, 
near  the  confines  of  the  Arabian  deserL*  This 
place,  distant  about  two  miles  fVom  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  marshes  or  a  deep  sand,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  of  access,  was 
held  for  Darius  by  the  loyalty  of  Batis,^  a 
eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  resist  Alexander 
by  hiring  Arabian  troops,  and  by  provitiing  co- 
pious magazines.  The  Macedonian  engineers' 
declared  their  opinion  thai  Gaza  was  impreg- 
nable. But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  ineur  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  strong  fortress 
behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raised 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  which  seemed 
least  secure  against  an  attack.  His  engines 
were  scarcely  erected,  when  the  garrison  made 
a  furious  sally,  and  threw  them  into  flames. 
It  required  the  presence  of  the  king  to  saive  the 
rampart,  and  to  prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Macedonians.  Warned  by  a  heavenly  admoni- 

3  Curtius,  1.  iv.  e.  iv.  says,  that  fifteen  thooeaad  Tyrians 
were  saved  by  dieir  Sidonian  brethren,  who  dandeotiooly 
embarked  them  in  their  ships,  and  transported  theai  to  St- 
don.  This  circumstaore,  omitted  by  Arrian.  dcrivea  boom 
probability  from  the  vigorous  resistance  wmeh,  ninaloen 
years  afterwards,  Tvre  again  made  to  the  arms  of  AoCigo- 
nu&    Vid.  Diodor.  dicul.  p.  702—704. 

3  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  44 — 50. 

4  All  the  hislorisus  of  Alexander  an  silent  eoaeemii^ 
bis  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  bis  extraordinary  traaaactiDoa 
there,  described  by  Josepbus,  1.  xi.  c.  viii.  This  story,  io- 
vented  by  the  patriotic  vanity  of  the  Jews,  is  totally  ioeoo- 
sistent  with  the  narrative  orArrian,  copied  in  the  text.  As 
all  Palestine,  except  Gaxa,  bad  submitted  to  his  anne,  "  Ta 
A*«0  «xx«  Tit(  n»x.ii<rTiM$  iTferxiXHf >ixeT«  i)}^.'*  Alex- 
ander had  no  ocdksion  to  march  asaiost  Jeniealeai.  The 
conversation  between  Alexander,  Parmeoio,  and  thM  hijtb- 
priest  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Josephus,  is  likewise  oootradie- 
torv  to  the  best  authenticated  evmts  in  the  rei|p  of  Alex- 
ander. When  the  high-priest  approached  to  miplorethe 
clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  says  the  Jewkh  bie- 
toriao,  prostrated  himself  before  that  venerable  old  man;  aa 
action  which  so  much  surprised  Parmenio,  that  he  imme- 
diately asked  his  master,  "  Why  he,  whom  all  the  world 
scored,  sbouM  himself'adore  the  bigh-piiest  of  the  Jews  7** 
H  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  Atexaoder  did  not  require 
this  raark'of  respect  (the  a-^ e^xwrit9-<c,)  tiQ  long  afler  the 
period  alluded  to  by  Josephus ;  neither  could  he  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaldeans,  as  that  writer  alleges ;  miKh  lens 
could  the  high-priest  wiin  propriety,  have  requested  Alex- 
ander to  permit  the  Jews,  settled  m  Babjrlon  and  Uedeav 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  before  that  prince  had 
conquered  those  countries,  or  even  fftyssed  the  jQnphralea. 
See  this  subject  further  examined  in  Moyle^s  Lcttam,  vol.  ii. 
p.  415.  and  in  TE^amen.  Critique  des  Historians  d* Alex- 
andre, p.  65—60. 

5  Erx»Tii  Si  «xi»ro  m(  tw*  AtXyirrev  $%  4oi*iit||c  ««m, 
•ari  TK  tifxn  VIC  •ci|/*ev.  "  It  is  the  last  inhabited  Jtlace  on 
the  road  firom  Phosnicia  to  Egypt,  on  the  i^irts  of  the  de- 
sert." 

6  Curtius,  I.  iv*  c.  vi.  calls  him  Belis ;  Joaephna,  1.  xi.  e 
vii.  Bahameses. 

7  Oi  A*iiz»»ereiei,  the  engine-makers;  it  ahouU  seem 
that  the  same  persons  who  made  the  engiaee,  diracled  the 
application  of  them. 
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8  While  Alexander  wai  facrifieing.  a  bird  of  proy  let  fnll 
a  Btono  on  hia  head.  Aeeordinf  to  Ariatander.  the  auolh- 
■mver,  this  prodigy  portended  that  the  city  ihoald  be  taken, 
but  that  Alexander  would  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  siege. 

9  EvfOf  ftiv  ig  Sut  rTsftou;,  w^'t  Si  t;  iroTx,-  x-ivri;. 
Rsvra  xHi  gtM»9vicvc  *'Tvro  forlongs  in  brfarhh,  two 
bttodred  and  fifty  feet  in  height;*'  but  Uie  text  is  absurdly 
erroneous. 

10  TM-iviftMv  Ti  »KKn  xai  mKKn  ^tvvTt/tnntv.  Arrisn,  p. 
51.  This  was  an  ancommon  expedient,  and  used  only  on 
great  emergpncies. 

iTxz?'*-**.    The  highest  panegyric,  being  Iho  vory  wnrd" 
nppiietl  by  Lyaias,  Herodotus,  &e.  to  those  who  fell  at 
Tfi<>rinopy)«p. 
14  Arrioo,  p.  51,  ct  aoq. 


tion,*  be  had  hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy's  darts;  and  when  the  danger  of  his 
troops  made  him  forget  the  divine  omen,  a 
weapon,  thrown  from  a  catapult,  pierced  his 
«hield  and  breat-plate,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
ehoulder.  Soon  afterwards  the  engines,  which 
had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by 
sea.  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and  breadth^ 
was  run  entirely  round  the  city  ;  the  Macedo- 
nians raised  their  batteries  ;  the  minersio  were 
busy  at  the  foundation ;  breaches  were  effected; 
and,  aftor  repeated  assaults,  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm.  When  their  wall  was  nndermined, 
and  their  gates  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the 
inhabitants  still  fought  desperately,  and  without 
losing  ground,^*  perished  to  a  man.  Their  wives 
and  cluldren  were  enslaved ;  and  Gaza,  being 
repeopled  from  the  neighbouring  territory,  serv- 
ed as  a  place  of  arms  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs. 

Olvm  "^^^  obstinate  resistance  of  the 

r.  ^'  obscure  fortrees  of  Gaza,  was  con- 
?^  o<i9  trasted  by  the  ready  submission  of 
A.  v..  JJZ.  ^^  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt 
In  seven  days'  march,  Alexander  reached  the 
maritiiBe  city  of  Pelnsium,  to  which  he  had 
prc^yiously  sent  the  fleet,  with  an  injunction 
carefully  to  examine  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  His  decisive  victory  at  Issus, 
the  shameful  flight  of  Darius,  the  recent  sub- 
jugation of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  together  with 
the  actually  defenceless  state  of  Egypt  (Ma- 
zaces,  the  satrap  of  that  large  province,  having 
no  Persian,  and  scarcely  any  regular  troops,) 
opened  a  ready  passage  to  the  wealthy  capital 
of  Memphis.  There,  Alexander  was  received 
as  sovereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  nation;  a  nation 
long  accustomed  to  fluctuate  between  one  ser- 
vitude and  another,  always  ready  to  obe^  the 
first  summons  of  an  invader,  and  ever  willing 
to  betray  him  for  a  new  master.  Grateful  for^ 
his  unexampled  success,  Alexander  sacrificed  at 
Memplils  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  celebrated 
in  that  city  gymnastic  and  musical  games, 
which  were  adorned  by  Grecian  artists,  ac- 
companying him  for  that  purpose.  Having 
placed  sufficient  garrisons  both  in  Mempis  and 
Pelusium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of 

his  Corces,  and  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Ca- 
nopusjs 

At  this  place  Alexander  found  abundant  oc- 
cupation for  his  policy,  in  a  country  where  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  valour. 
Continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not 
only  of  extending,  but  of  improving,  nis  con- 
quests, the  first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye 


perceived  what  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt 
had  never  been  able  to  discover.  The  inspection 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  the .  lake  MarcBotis,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Nile,  suggested  the  design  of 
founding  a  .city,  which  should  derive,  from 
nature,  only,  more  permanent  advantages  than 
the  favour  of  the  greatest  princes  can  bestow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  tho 
situation,!*  but  traced  the  plan  of  YnA  intended 
capita],  described  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and 
assigned  the  ground  for  its  squares,  market- 
places, and  temples.  1^  Such  was  the  sagacity 
of  his  choice,  that  within  the  space  of  twen^ 
years,  Alexandria  rose  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  East, 
and  continued,  through  all  subsequent  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of  union,  the  seat 
of  correspondence  and  commerce,  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Olvmn  ^  EfyP^  "*  inclination  seized 

^  y*       Alexander  to  traverse  the  southern 

A  r  ^9    coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  tlmt  he 

A.  v..  oo^  jjjjgjjj  ^jgjj  jjjg  revered  temple  and 

oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  venerable 
shrine  was  situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five 
miles  in  diameter,  distant  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  rising  with  the  most  attrac-* 
tive  beauty  amidst  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia. 
Among  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations,  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  enioyed  a  similar  authority 
to  that  which  Delphi  had  long  held  in  Greece ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of  the  East  could  noft 
haVe  been  so  easijy  accomplished  by  Alexander^ 
had  he  not  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
this  venerated  shrine.  Guided  by  prudence,  or 
impelled  by  curiosity,  he  first  proceeded  two 
hundred  miles  westward,  along  the  coast  to 
ParsBtonius,  through  a  desolate  country,  but 
not  destitute  of  water.  He  then  boldly  pene- 
trated towards  the  south,  into  the  midland  ter- 
ritory, despising  the  danger  of  traversing  an 
ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountains, 
or  any  other  object  that  might  direct  his  course, 
or  vary  this  gloomy  scene  of  uniform  sterility.>< 
The  superstition  of  the  ancients  believed  him 
to  have  been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  serpents; 
which,  without  supposing  a  miracle,  may, 
agreeably  to  the  natural  instinct  of  animals, 
have  sometimes  bent  their  course,  through  the 
desert,  towards  a  well-watered  and  fertile  spot, 
covered  with  palmi  and  olives..  The  fountain, 
which  was  the  source  of  this  fertilitv,  formed 
not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid- 
night; and  in  the  intervening  time,  regularly, 
every  day,  underwent  all  the  intermediate  de- 

■ 

13  Hgypt,  says  Baron  Tott,  who  lately  aurTeyed  that 
country  with  the  nye  of  an  en<^iof>er  and  a  ftxtesman,  waa 
forraod  to  unite  the  commnrne  nf  Europe,  Africa^  and  tho 
Indies.  It  stood  in  need  of  it  harbour,  vast,  and  of  easy  ac- 
cess. Tho  mnutbH  of  tho  Nile  aflbrd  neither  of  these  ad- 
vaniagca;  the  only  proper  situation  was  distant  twelvo 
loa'iies  from  the  river,  and  in  the  hoart  of  a  desert.  On 
this  spot,  which  nonA  but  a  groat  grn:us  could  hare  disco- 
vered, Al<»xantler.built  a  rtly,  whirh,  being  joined  to  tiia 
Ni!u  by  a  navisrablo  cnnnl,  bccs'ne  tho  capital  of  nations, 
ihn  mc'ropfiliti  nf  cotn:nprcc.  The  trading  nations  of  the 
cnrth  still  rr^pcrt  its  ruinn,  heaped  np  bv  barbarism,  and 
which  renu!'-e  h'.i!  the  operation  of  a  beneficent  hand,  to  re- 
store tho  boldPAt  edifice  whirh  the  hnmnn  mind  ever  dartd 
to  r^ni'oivr.    M«^m.  du  Parun  de  Tult.  t.  ii.  p.  179L 

11  Arriaii,  I.  iii.  sub.  init. 

15  Arraui,  p.  53  ot  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  vii. 
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gr«ef  of  temperature.  The  adjacent  tunitory 
produced  a  foaaile  mM,  which  waa  oflen  dug 
out  in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  aa  crystal. 
The  priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  hi  boxto  of 
palm-trees,  and  bestowed  it,  in  presents,  on 
kings  and  other  illustrious  personages;  such 
salt  being  tegarded  as  purer  than  that  procured 
from  sea  water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their 
worship.* 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place, 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  o£ 
his  expedition,  and  received;  as  was  universally 
reported,  a  very  favourable  answer.^  Having 
thus  effected  his  purpose  at  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon, he  returned  to  Memphis,  in  order  finally 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  were  reinstated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  ancient  religion  and  laws.  Two 
Egvptians  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
civil  government ;  but  the  principal  garrisons, 
Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  most  confidential  friends;'  a  policy  alike 
reconmiended  by  the  strength  and  importance 
of  the'country,  and  by  the  restless  temper  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their 
arras  over  Anatolia,  Carmania,  Syria,  and 
Egyp^  t  countries  which  anciently  formed  the 
■eat  of  arts  and  empire,  and  which  actually 
oompose  the  strength  and  centre  of  the  Turk- 
ish power.  But  Darius  (afler  all  hopes  of  ac^ 
commodation  had  vanishsd  with  a  conqueror 
who  demanded  unconditional  bubmissiou  to* his 
clemency)*  still  found  resources  in  his  eastern 
provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan,  Corosan,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  but  the  independent  tribes  in  those  remote 
regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have 
ever  been  the  abode  of  courage  and  barbarity, 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  signalize  thoir 
restless  valour.  At  the  first  summons,  they 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria, 
and  increas^  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond 
any  proportion  of  force  which  he  had  hitherto 
collected. 

Olvmn  Mean  while,  Alexander  having 

cxM  9  received     considerable    reinforce- 

^  p  oAi    ments  from  Greece,  Macedon,  and 

.  .  33  .  rpjiyj^jjQ^  pursued  his  journey  east- 
ward from  Phoenicia,  passed  thd  Euphrates  at 
Thapaactts,*  boldly  atemmed  the  rapid  stream 


1  Arrian,  p.  S3,  et  wea.  et  Cnrtius, ).  iv.  e.  vii. 

ft  Vid.  Plut.  Alexaiid.  p.  680.  Tho  pr'iMt,  or  prophet, 
neant  to  addrow  Alexander  b^  tlie  afrectionale  title  or 
irmtii99^  child,  son  ;  but  not  being;  tuflSciently  acquainted 
with  tho  Greek  tontrue,  be  said,  ?rs<  Stofy  son  of  Jupiter. 
On  tbia  irretched  blunder  were  founded  Alexander's  pre- 
tSDiioni  to  divinity.  Plat.  ibid,  et  Zonar.  Annal.  i.  p.  134. 
The  fictions  of  Curtiuii  are  inconsiateat  with  Arrian,  and 
with  Strabo,  1.  xrii.  p.  1168. 

3  Arrian  obaerve*,  that  the  Romans  seem  to  hnvc  imi- 
tated the  Jealeusy  of  .Alexander  rcspeclinj^  I^S^pt*  Sensible 
of  the  temptation*  of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  revolt, 
they  appointed,  not  senators,  but  men  of  thn  equestrian 
order,  to  bo  proconsuls  o^i?ypt-    Arrinn,  p.  55. 

4  In  this,  Arrian  and  Curtius  af^ree.   The  letters  between 
Alexander  and  Darios  are  differently  expressed  by  those 
writers.    In  both  thoir  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconsis-  < 
tent  with  each  other,  there  are  internal  marks  of  falsehood. 

5  Darius  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  pan  to  Maza- 
eqs,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which  two  thousand  wet>e 
<Gr«iekf.    But  oa  tho  fiiat  intelligence  of  Alexander's  ap- 


of  the  Tigiia,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  Asayria.  Darius  had  pitched  his  trats  on 
the  level  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  ob- 
scure village  of  Gaugamela ;  but  the  &moue 
battle,  which  finally  decided  the  empire  of  the 
East,  derived  its  name  from  Arbela,  a  town  in 
the  same  province,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  better  known,  and  of  easier  pronuncia- 
tion.* 

The  fourth  day  after  passing  the  Tigris,  Al- 
exander was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  they 
had  seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse,  but 
could  not  discover  their  numbers.  Upon  this 
intelligence  he  marched  forward  in  order  of 
battle;  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he 
was  met  by  other  scouts,  who  having  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  country,  or  examined 
with  greater  accuracy,  acquainted  him  that  tho 
hostile  cavalry  scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand. 
This  nen-8  made  him  alter  bis  measures.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  were  commanded  to  slacken 
their  pace.  At  the  head  of  the  royal  cohort, 
tile  Psonians,  and  auxiliaries,  Alexander  ad- 
vanced with  such  celerity,  that  several  of 
the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands.  These  pri- « 
soners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts  of 
the  strength  of  Darius,  who  was  encamped 
within  a  few  hours*  march.  Some  made  it 
amount  to  a  million  of  foot,  forty  thousand 
horse,  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  fifteen 
elephants  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.^ 
Others  exaggerated  (if  indeed  it  was  an  exag- 
geration) vith  more  method  and  probability, 
reducing  the  infantry  to  six  hundred  thousand, 
and  raising  the  cavalry  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand.8  But  all  agreed,  that  tlie  pre- 
sent army  was  greatly  more  numerous,  and 
composed  of  more  warlike  nations,  than  that 
which  had  ibught  at  Issua^ 

Alexander  received  this  information  without 
testifying  the  smallest  surprise.  Having  com- 
manded a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days  to  give 
his  men  rest  and  rofroshtnent.  His  camp  being 
fortified  by  a  good  intrenchment,  he  lefl  in  it 
the  sick  and  infirm,  togetiier  with  all.  the  bag- 
gage ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
prepared  to  march  against  the  enemy,  with  the 
effective  part  of  his  army,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  seven 
thousand  horse,  unincumbered  with  any  thing 
but  their  provisions  and  armour.  The  march 
was  undertaken  at  the  second  watch  of  the 
night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining  battle 
in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  victory. 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps, 
some  eminences  intercepted  the  view  of  either 
an^y.  Having  ascended  the  rising^  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  tho  Barbariana,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  skilfully 

- 

preach,  Mazacua  abandoned  his  post,  and  drew  off*  his 
forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 

6  This  reason,  whicli  ia  frivcn  by  Arrian,  could  scanty 
have  appeared  valid  to  any  but  a  Greek.  Vid.  Arrian.  p, 
131. 

7  Arrian,  p.  57. 

8  Curtios,  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  xiii.  edit.  Gcnev.  The  numbers 
are  different  in  the  other  editions. 

9  Arrian  et  Curtius,  loc  citat.  Justin.  I.  xi.  c.  xii.  Dio- 
dorus,  I.  xvii.  c.  xxxix.  et  liii.  Orasius,  1.  iii.  c.  x«ii.  Rut. 
in  Alexosd. 
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muflholled  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
Their  appearance,  at  least,  immediately  deter- 
mined him  to  change  hie  first  resolation.  He 
again  coinmanded  a  halt,  summoned  a  cotmcil 
of  ¥rar ;  and  different  measures  being  proposed, 
acceded  to  the  single  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who 
advised  that  the  foot  should  remain  stationary, 
until  a  detachment  of  horse  had  explored  the 
field  of  battle,io  and  carefully  examined  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Alexander,  whose 
conduct  was  equalled  by  his  courage,  and  both 
surpassed  by  his  activity,  performed  those  im- 
portant duties  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  horse,  and  royal  cohort.  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  assembled 
his  captains  and  encouraged  them  by  a  short 
speech.  Their  ardour  corresponded  with  his 
own;  and  the  soldiers,  confident  of  victory, 
were  commanded  to  take  rest  and  refresh- 
ment*' 

Mean  while,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's 
approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
fae  was  obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form 
in  two  lines,  each  of  which  was  extremely 
deep.  According  to  the  Persian  custom,- the 
king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
great  officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his 
horse  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand  chosen  men.  These  splendid  troops, 
who  seemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle,  were 
flanked,  on  either  side,  by  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries, and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  SS'- 
lected  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing 
consisted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Sacas ;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Bactrians,  Persians,  and  Cardusians.  The  va- 
rious nations  composing  this  immense  host, 
were  differently  armed,  with  swords,  spears, 
clubs,  and  hatchets ;  while  the  horse  and  foot 
of  each  division  were  promiscuously  blended, 
rather  from'  the  result  of  accident,  than  by  the 
direction  of  design.  The  armed  chariots  fronted 
the  first  line,  whose  centre  was  farther  defend- 
ed by  the  elephants.  Chosen  squadrons  of 
Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry 
advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring 
on  the  action,  or  alter  it  began,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander  with- 
in "ip^ht  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from 
fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp ;  and,  as 
he  dreaded  a  nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies 
who  often  veiled  their  designs  in  darkness,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  remain  all  night  under 
arms.  This  unusual  measure,  the  gloomy  si- 
lence, the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  toge- 


10  Tv*  X^f**  9rm^»v  ivM  TO  ify»*  lonWrti  f^iXXav. 
"  Ths  whole  aoans  of  tfa«  ftitora  «otion/*    AiriMi,  p.  8.    • 

11  Attwvcir»inv$»t  KMi  m¥»ir»vir9»t  •luXfWt  rev  rr^ «- 
nr.  "  He  commanded  hit  enny  to  mp  and  reet"  Arrian, 
p.  58.  This  does  nol  well  a|nree  with  what  ie  said,  p.  57. 
9uSi9  mx\o  on  /tn  esrx*  pifovvif  "That  the  yoldiers  car- 
ried nothing  bat  their  armour.**  I  have  therefore  sapplied- 
the  word  "proviriom.*'  Both  Arrian  (loc.  cttat.)  and  Cur- 
tins,  L  hr.  e.  ziii.  taj,  that  Parmenio  exhorted  Alexander  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  night ;  to  which  the  king  answered, 
that  he  diedained  KXiyai  rn*  vixiiv,  "to  eteal  the  victory:" 
an  answer  worthy  of  hie  magnanimitr  and  his  prudence ; 
since  the  dav  and  the  luht  were  more  I'avoarable  to  the  full 
^mtaqa  sna  diqday  or  his  superior  skill  sod  conrsfe. 

3K 


ther  with  the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  diseoa- 
raged  the  whole  army,  but  inspired  double  ter- 
ror into  those  who  had  witnessed  the  miserable 
disasters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  and  the 
bsusJ 

At  day-break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops 
in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  superior  numbera 
and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body 
consisted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each 
amounting  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  formed  into  one  line; 
behind  which^  he  placed  the  heavy-armed  men, 
reinforoed  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
when  the  out-spreading  wings  of  the  enemy 
prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his 
first  line,  the  second' should  immediately  wheel 
to  receive  them.'^  The  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry were  so  disposed  on  the  wings,  that 
while  one  part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Per- 
sians in  front,  another,  by  only  fitcing  to  the 
right  or  left,  might  take  them  in  flank.  Skil- 
fiu  arehera  and  darters  were  posted  at  pro* 
per  intervals,  as  affording  the  best  defence 
against  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan- 
der well  knew)  must  immediately  become  nse- 
less»  whenever  their  conductors  or  horses  were 
wounded. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Al- 
exander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in 
an  oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left ; 
a  manoeuvre  which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to 
avoid  contending  at  once  with  superior  num- 
ben.  When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwith- 
standing their  nearness  to  the  enemy,  still 
stretched  towards  the  right,  Darius  also  extend- 
ed his  left,  till  fearing  that  by  continuing  this 
movement  his  men  should  be  drawn  gradually 
on  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scythian 
squadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the  nirther 
extension  of  the  hostile  line.  Alexander  im- 
mediately detached  a  body  of  horse  to  oppose 
them.  An  equestrian  combat  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Barbari- 
ans finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then 
issued  forth  with  impetuous  violence  {  but  their 
appearance  only  was  formidable  *  for  the  pre- 
Ol  m  cautions  taken  by  Alexander,  ren- 

7.  P*  dered  their  sssault  harmless.  Da- 
A^r  'ont    rius  next  moved  his  main  body, 

October  ^"*  ^**  '^  ^*^^^®  ^^^^^'  *****  *^® 
horse,  mixed  with  the  infantry,  ad- 
vanced, and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his 
generals  wanted  time  or  vi^lance  to  supply. 
Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and 
penetrated  into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  squa- 
drons. He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  sec- 
tions of  the  phalanx,  who  rushed  forward  with 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the 
enemy.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory 
was  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  Barbanans  gave  way;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Darius  was  foremost  in  the  flight.^' 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing. 


mfi^irre/tov.    Arrian,  p.  00.    The  ^•x«>'^  m/c^ lorre/ce;  is 
explained  by  ^ian,  as  described  in  the  text. 

]3  E^vyt  IV  T«i(  jr^wToif  •(«-%f»$.    "Helled  sbaroe- 
fttUy  among  thv  foremost.**    Arrian^  p.  60. 
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cominaoded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  bad 
not  immediately  followed  Alexander.  A  va- 
cant space  was  thus  \e(i  in  the  Macedonian 
line,  through  which  some  squadrons  of  Persian 
and  Indian  horse  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hostile  camp.'  It  was  then 
that  Aleirander  derived  signal  and  well-earned 
advantages  from  his  judicious  order  o£  battle. 
The  heavy-armed  troops  and  targeteers,  which 
*he  had  skilfully  posted  behind  the  phalanx, 
speedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid 
step,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry,  al> 
reoudy  entangled  among  th«  baggage.  The 
enemy  thus  surprised,  were  destroyed,  or  put 
to  flight.  Mean  while,  the  danger  of  his  left 
wing  recalled  Alexander  from  the  pursuit  of 
Darius.  In  advancing  against  the  enemy^s 
right,  be  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Persian  horse,  who  maintained  a  sharp  conflict. 
Sixty  of  the  CompaniofU  fell;  Hephsstion, 
Cosnits,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded.  Having 
at  length  dissipated  this  cloud  of  cavalry,  Al- 
exander prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that 
wing.  But  the  business  was  already  effected, 
chiefly  by  the  Thessalian  horse ;  and  nothing 
temained  to  be  done,  but  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives, and  to  render  tlie  victory  as  decisive  as 
possible. 3 

1  TIm  word«  of  Arhan  are,  Ax.x*  i:TirTn9-»vTt^  rirv 
puKayym  (»iz.  the  ■ectiona  on  the  leO,)  nymttCov-ro^  ct» 
TO  ivttvvft9¥  ff-OMfrJsi  i|^^iX\iTO.  Kx<  T  JiuTq  jrxfaffmyi' 
iri?;  suroi;   mc  m^iMC,  K.»r»  to  {ifxev,  Sitxwanvrt  raav 

Tl   i*Sm¥fTtVlS   *»*  Tl|$  Illf rtXnC  »770W,  »(  |7«  T«  TKIUO^iflt 

Twv  Maxi  jovwv,  Ace  The  learned  GuiachardCi  comnacn- 
larf  k  ingonioun,  but  scarcely  worranted  by  the  text  "  Los 
Bectiom  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange  ayant  donn6  en  mfeme 
tempe  que  lee  Pettaatev,  lea  autres  aeetione,  qui  dtoient  par 
robiique  plua  ou  moina  en  arrtere,  tacliercnt  aussi  do 
marclier  ena  arant,  et  de  charger  rennemi.  Maia  lea  troupea 
de  la  droUe  des  Peraea,  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  renire, 
•e  |ireaaerent  toulea  vera  cet  endroit  de  la  lipne,  eo  ae  poue- 
lant  mutuelJemeQt,  et  la  foule  cmbaraaaa  teileroent  lea  anl- 
4dti  do  la  phalange,  qu*il  leur  fut  alora  impneaiblo  de  a*avaa- 
cer.  Sur  ces  entret'aitea,  Alexandre,  pour  ae  faire  jour,  ae 
jetta  ear  lee  derri^rea  de  coa  oonemia.  En  mdme  tempe  la 
noQvelle  de  la  fnite  de  Dariiia,  et  de  la  deroute  de  toute  aa 

Eiucbe  a*etant  repandue,  la  oonatemation  devint  g^n^^rale. 
'eflfet  en  fut  sinnilier ;  lea  Peraea  ae  voyant  coup^a,  dana 
leur  retraite,  par  lee  eacadrone  d*  Alexandre,  quMla  avoiont 
a  doa,  chercherent  k  ae  aaurer,  mftme  k  travera  la  phalange. 
Ha  ae  jetterent  a  corpa  perdu  aur  elle.  Quoique  de  vingt 
qnatre  de  hauteur,  eile  no  put  reaiater  au  polda  de  celte 
mane-  8a  gauche  dtanC  alora  plua  cbarg^e  que  aa  droite, 
lea  aecUoiii,  de  celle-ci  pouaa4^ront  en  avant,  et  u'obaerre- 
rent  paa  que,  depaie  la  troiaidme  aecUon,  la  gauche  reatoit 
en  arrivre.  II  eo  reeoha  que  la  phalange  le  aepara,  que  aa 
droite  a'sTan^  &  la  pourauite  de  l*eonemi,  et  que  dea  corpa 
nombroux  de  caTsIerie  et  d^infaaterie,  qui  avoient  6te  au 
Of  litre  Peraan,  eotrerent  toot  a-eoap  par  la  crovasae,  et  pona- 
fl^rent  jnaguca  denidro  la  ligno  dee  Mac^'doniena.'*  See 
Mtimoirna  Militnirca,  c.  xv.  p.  *i2l. 

2  Holdieni,  better  acquainted  with  the  practice  than 
M'ith  the  theory  of  ihoir  art,  have  often  teatificd  a  juat  aur- 
prisp,  that  the  battles  of  the  ancients  ahould  be  deacribed 
with  an  order,  perspicuity,  and  circnmatantial  minutoneaa, 
which  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  military  writera  of  mo<lern 
timea.  Scholars  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thia  difler- 
enco,  hy  obaerving  the  immciiRA  iliapmportion,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  abiltiics,  between  the  military  hiatoriana  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  and  tboao  of  Greece  natl  Rome.  But  the 
difficnily  will  be  better  aolved,  by  roflccUng  on  the  changca 
inlro«luced  into  the  art  of  war  bj  the  change  of  arma ; 
which,  in  military  operationa,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  tuma.  1.  From  the  nature  of  fire^arma,  modem 
battles  are  involved  in  amoke  and  confusion.  S.  From  the 
aaftiQ  canse,  modern  arroiea  occupy  a  much  greater  extent 
of  ground,  and  bc^in  to  act  at  mueh  greater  diatancea ; 
which  renders  it  more  diflicult  tooliaerve  and  aaoertain  their 
rnanmiivros.  3.  The  immense  train  of  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, ice.  required  in  the  practice  «f  modem  war,  gives  a 
c«>rtain  immobility  to  oar  armies,  which  renden  it  impoa- 
aiblo  to  perform,  without  great  danger.  thoHO  rapid  evolu- 
tions in  sight  of  an  etiomy,  which  ao  often  decided  the  bat- 


According  to  the  least  extravagant  accoonts, 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed 
forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians,'  who  never 
thenceforth  ussembled  in  sufiicient  numbers  to 
dispute  his  dominion  in  the  East.  The  invalua- 
ble provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sustana,  and  Persis, 
with  their  respective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sasa, 
and  Persepolis,'*  formed  the  prize  of  his  skill 
and  valour.  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained 
the  summit  of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  his  renown.^  The  bum« 
ing  of  the  royal  palace  of  Peraepolis,^  to  reta- 
liate the  ravages  of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  afforded 
the  first  indication  of  his  being  overcome  by  too 
much  prosperity.  To  speak  the  most  favoura- 
bly of  this  transaction,  ^n  undistinguashing  re- 
sentment made  him  forget  that  he  destroyed 
his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his  adversary. 

The  settlement  of  his  important  and  exten- 
sive conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  the  wariike 
Uxii,  those  independent  mountaineers,  who, 
inhabiting  the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  had 
ever  defi^  the  Persian  power,  restrained  Alex- 
ander from  urging  tlie  pursuit  of  Darius.  After 
his  defeat,  that  unfortunate  prince  escaped  by 
a  precipitate  and  obscure^  flight  across  the  Ar- 


tlea  of  the  ancients.  With  ua,  almost  eveiy  thin|;  dcpemlii 
on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  ;;rest 
military  goniua,  but  not  adniitling  the  ombcllisbmenid  of 
historical  deacription. 

3  In  the  battlca  of  the  Greeka  and  Romana,  the  extraor- 
dinary dtaproportion  between  the  nambera  alain  on  the  ^id«« 
of  the  victora  and  of  the  vanquished,  necrsjiarily  rev nl led 
from  the  nature  of  tlieir  arnia.  Their  phnci{>al  neapoo* 
being  not  mimile,  but  manual,  armies  could  not  be^in  to 
act  till  they  had  approached  so  nearly  to  each  other,  that 
the  conquered  found  themselves  cut  ojf  from  all  pOMibiiity 
of  retreat.  In  modern  times,  the  use  of  firo-anns  {which 
often  renders  the  action  itself  more  bloody)  furniKht*^  ihc 
defeated  party  with  various  means  of  retreating  with  rcn- 
aiderablo  safety.  The  sphere  of  military  action  ia  so  widely 
extended  in  modern  times,  that  before  the  victora  can  ran 
over  the  space  which  separates  them  from  the  vanquished, 
the  latter  may  fall  back,  and  proceed  with  little  loss  beyoDd 
their  reach;  and  should  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c. 
be  found  in  their  way,  may  oAco.  check  llio  ardour  of  the 
pursuora.  .Upon  these  considerations,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  njay  be  said  to  have  saved  the  effusion  of  hu- 
man blood.  .  Equestrian  engageroeota  (since  the  priociplea 
on  which  cavalry  act  remain  nearly  the  same  in  every  n$f>) 
are  still  distinguished  by  aimilar  circumf^tanccs  to'tbitao 
which  appear  ao  extraordinary  in  the  battlea  of  anUqnity. 

4  The  ^old  and  ailvor  found  in  those  citioa,  amountod  to 
thirty  mihona  aterliog ;  the  Jewels  and  other  preciotts  spoil, 
belonging  to  Dariua,  ahfRceo,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load 
twenty  thoQaand  mules,  and  five  thooaand  eamds.  Plut. 
in  AJexand. 

5  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexaadcr'a  ac 
tions,  as  will  Uppoar  in  the  text,  deserve  the  higlmt  orai<p; 
but,  before  that  period,  few  of  them  ran  be  jnstly  blamed. 

6  Arrian,  L  iii.  p.  66.  Plut  in  Alexand.  and  Btrabo,  1.  xv. 
p.  503.  agree  with  Anian  in  confining  the  conflagration  to 
the  palace.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  only  a  part  of  that  edi- 
fice was  consumed.  Diodorua  says  inaecvralely,  •  -rifi 
Tir«  invtkuMp  r*90f,  "  the  place  around  the  palnce ;"  and 
Curtius,  1.  V.  c^ii.  with  his  usual  extravagance,  burns  th#> 
whole  city  of  Pemepolis  ao  completely,  that  not  a  vetti^e  of 
it  remained.  The  learned  author  of  tlie  Examen  Crtiiqno 
des  riistoriena  d'  Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  Pcrxc- 
polia  oxiate<l  under  the  aucrosaors  of  Alexander,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  first  agea  of  Maliometonitnn,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Peraepnlia,  having  violated  their  traaty  with 
the  MuAselmen,  were  butchered  witheot  mercy,  and  their 
city  totally  demolWihed.  Bee  Examen  Critique,  p.  ISS,  et 
acq.  Mr.  D'lTankerville,  however,  alleirea  reasons  for  be- 
lieviii?  that  there  were  two  cities  called  Peraepolis  by  tbo 
Greeks,  situate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  othet, 
one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  the  other  dc- 
atroyed  by  the  Musaelmen.  See  his  Supptement  to  his 
Recherches  sur  Ics  Arts,  A^.  de  la  Gr^ce. 

7  Arrian  observes,  that  Darius  showed  great  jndement  in 
his  flight,  having  Icfl  tbo  populous  and  well^frequentetl 
toads  leading  to  Susa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he 
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mcnian  mountains  into  Media.  Being  gradu- 
aliy  joined  by  the  scattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  amounting  to  several  thousand  Barba- 
rians, and  fifleen  hundred  Greek  mercenaries, 
he  purposed  to  establish  his  court  in  Media, 
should  Alexander  remain  at  Susa  or  Babylon  ;S 
but  in  case  he  were  still  pursued  by  the  con- 
queror, hifl  resolution  was  to  proceed  eastward, 
through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valua-. 
ble  province  of  Bactria,  laying  waste  the  inter* 
mediate  country,  that  he  might  thus  interpose 
a  desert  between  himself  and  the  Macedonians. 
In  this  design,  he  despatched  to  the  Caspian 
Gates  the  wagons  conveying  his  women,  and 
such  instntments  of  convenience  or  luxnry  as 
still  softened  his  misfortunes;  and  remained  in 
person  at  Ecbatana,  with  his  army.  Alexan- 
der, when  apprised  of  these  measures,  hastened 
into  Media.  In  his  way  he  subdued  the  Pari- 
tacce;  and  having  reached  within  three  days^ 
march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met  by  Bis- 
thanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  Darins^s  predeces- 
sor.o  This  prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
had  fled  from  thence  five  dajrs  before,  attended 
by  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  six  thousand 
foot 

Animated  by  thb  intelligence,  Alexander 
proceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left 
liis  treasures,  and  p(»ted  a  strong  garrison.  In 
this  city  he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  and  several  auxiliary  squadrons;  pay- 
ing them,  besides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two 
thousand  talents.  Such  as  preferred  the  glory 
of  aecompanying  his  standard  to  the  joy  of  re- 
visiting their  respective  countries,  were  allowed 
again  to  enlist ;  a  permission  which  many  em- 
braced. A  strong  detachment  under  Parmenio 
was  sent  into  Hyrcania ;  Cffinas,  who  had  been 
left  sick  at  Susa,  was  commanded  to  march 
with  all  convenient  speed  into  Parthia;  while 
the  king,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  advanced 
with  incredible  expedition 'o  in  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius. Having  passed  the  Caspian  Straits,  he 
was  met  by  Bagistanes,  a  Babylonian  of  distinc- 
tion, who  acquainted  him  that  Bessus,  gover- 
nor of  Bactria,  in  conjunction  with  Nabarzanes, 
an  officer  in  Darius^s  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes, 
eatrap  of  the  barbarous  Drangs  and  Arachoti, 
bad  thrown  aside  all  respect  for  a  prince,  who 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, Alexander  declared  expedition  to  be 
more  necessary  than  ever.  Having,  therefore, 
left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  baggage  under 
the  command  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  forward 

^m  —  ■■    I         I         ^^^—1     I  ■    -     ^  ■  ^^^f    »■■  I  —  — ■■-     ■      .    ■■-■■ 

juftly  ratpeetsd  that  Alexander  would  inarch  hb  army, 
and  direetiof  hif  eoune  over  the  Armeaian  roonntaiM  ioto 
Media.  Arrian,  p.  63.  DiodoroR,  1.  xvii.  p.  538.  agree* 
with  Arrian.  The  erroiB  of  Curtiue,  1.  v.  c.  i.  are  too  ab- 
anrd  to  merit  refutation. 

8  The  foondation  of  this  hope  was,  that  a  reTolt  might 
break  out  in  the  Macedonian  army ;  rince  the  more  and  the 
richer  provinces  Alexander  aeqaired,  hia  lieutenanti  would 
have  the  greater  temptation  lo  aipire  at  independence. 
8ub9e<|uent  eventi  will  juitify  the  reaeonable  expectation 
of  Dariua,  which  was  on  thii  occasion  diiappoiated. 

0  Arrian,  p.  66.  speaks  as  if  Ochus  had  been  Darius's  im- 
mediate predeceseor.  neg lecting  the  short  reign  of  Areas, 
the  son  of  Ochus,  who  was  poisoned  soon  airar  his  Aiher 
by  the  eunuch  Bagoai.    Diodor.  xvii.  5.   .£Uan.  Vat.  Hist 

VI.  & 

10  His  marches  were  thirty-eight  and  forty  miles  a  day  * 
•omelimee  more.  Xenophon*s  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and 
Anian^B  ezpeditioa  of  Alezaiidflr,  nntaally  illustrate  and 
confirm  eacn  other. 


with  a  few  select  bands,  encumbered  only  with 
their  arms  and  two  days*  provisions.  In  that 
space  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from  which 
Bagistanes  had  deserted ;  and  finding  some 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius, 
being  seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried 
prisoner  in  his  chariot ;  that  Bessus,  in  whose 
proyince  this  treason  had  been  committed,  had 
assumed'  the  imperial  honours;  that  all  the 
Barbarians  (Artabazus  only  and  his  sons  ex- 
cepted^ already  acknowledged  the  usurper; 
that  the  Greek  mercenaries  preserved  Uieir 
fidelity  inviolate;  but  finding  themselves  unable 
to  prevent  the  flagitious  scenes  that  were  trans- 
acting, had  quitted  the  public  road,  and  retired 
to  the  mountains,  disdaining  not  only  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  designs,  but  even  to  share  the 
same  camp  with  the  traitors.  Alexander  far- 
ther learned,  that  should  he  pursue  Bessus  and 
his  associateu,  it  was  their  intention  to  make 
peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Darius;  but 
should  he  cease  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  had 
determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  divide  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
^1  Having  received  this  information, 

f,  ••  ^'        Alexander  marched  all  night,  and 

A^C  ^flO  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^'  noon,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  but  without  overtaking  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred 
of  his  cavalry,  placed  the  bravest  of  his  foot, 
completely  armed,  on  horseback ;  and  com- 
manded Attains  and  Nicanor  to  pursue  the 
great  road  which  Bessus  had  followed,  ad- 
vance in  person  with  his  chosen  band  by  a 
nearer  way,  which  was  almost  desert,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  water.  The  natives  of  the 
country  were  his  guides.  From  the  close  of 
the  evening  till  day-break  he  had  rode  near 
fifty  miles,  when  he  first  discovered  th0  enemy 
flying  in  disorder,  and  unarmed.  Probably  to 
facilitate  their  own  escape,  Satibarzanes  and 
Barzaentes  stabbed  Darius,  and  then  rode  aWay 
with  Bessus,  accompanied  by  six  hundred 
horse.  Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  Alex- 
ander, the  unhappy  Darius  expired  before  the 
conqueror  beheld  him.'^  Darius  was  the  last 
king  of  the  house  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  tenth 
in  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyras.  That 
he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,  his  conduct 
sufficiently  evinces ;  but  the  uninterrupted  chain 
of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented  him 
(had  he  been  otherwise  inclined)  from  imitat- 
ing the  injnstioe  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.!' 

In  this  important  stage  of  his  fortune,  Alex- 
ander displayed  tender  sympathy  with  afflic- 


11  Sueh  is  the  simple  narration  of  Arrian.  The  fictions 
related  by  Plutarch  m  Alexaod.  et  Gurtius,  1.  v.  c.  xii.  et 
Justin,  I.  xi.  c.  xv.  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  fend  all 
of  them  betray  the  desire  to  contrast  the  ezuHatioo  and  de- 
pression of  the  fortune  of  Darius.  "  He  was  chained,**  saya 
Curtius,  **  with  golden  fetters ;  but  laid  in  a  durty  cart, 
covered  with  raw  hides."  His  harangue  in  praise  or  AJex- 
ander  would  bo  moral  and  affecting,  ware  it  not  totally  'mt- 
probable. 

13  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  observation,  which  proves 
the  futility  of  the  Oriental  traditions  representing  Darius  as 
a  monster  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D!Herbelot.  Bibl. 
Orientale,  art  Darab.  ^385.  Should  the  fashionable  scep- 
ticism of  the  tunes  heftate  between  these  authorities,  the 
reader  has  only  to  ask,  what  Oriental  histotian  has  related 
the  transactions  of  Darius  with  the  fuliMSB  and  awuracy  so 
conspicuous  in  Airianl 
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tioiif  warai  estaem  of  fidelity,  and  rati  hatred 
of  treason.  He  gave  orders,  that  the  body  of 
Darius  should  be  transported  to  Persia,  and  in-' 
terred  in  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  children 
of  the  deceased  prince  were  uniformly  treated 
with  those  distinctions  which  belonged  to  their 
birth  ;  and  Barcin^,'  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
finally  espoused  by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  i^ere  admitted  into 
the  Macedonian  service,  and  the  honourable  re- 
ception of  Artabazus  and  his  sons,  well  became 
the  character  of  a  prince,  who  could  discern 
and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.  Alexan- 
der then  pursued  the  Murderers  of  Darius 
through  the  inhospitable  territories  of  the  Arii 
and  Zarangei,and  in  two  days  accomplished  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  furlongs.  Having  re- 
ceired  the  submission  of  Aomoe^  and  Bactra, 
he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  and  learn- 
ed, on  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river,  that  Bes- 
eus,  Y^ho  had  betrayed  his  master,  had  been 
betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spitamenes.  The  for- 
iner  was  surprised  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
treated  with  a  barbarity^  better  merited  by  his 
own  crimes,  than  becomings  the  charaater  of 
Alexander. 

Spitamenes  succeeded  tp  his  ambition  and 
danger.  In  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the 
resentment  of  Alexander  hurried  Mm  through 
the  vast  but  undescribed^  provinces  of  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  other  less  considerable 
divisions  of  the  southern  region  of  Tartary. 
The  more  northern  and  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  that  immense  coun- 
try, whose  pastoral  life  formed  an 
admirable  preparation  fbr  war,  ven- 
tured to  take  arms  against  a  con- 
queror who  hovered  on  the  frontier 
of  their  plains,  and  whose  camp  tempted  them 
with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  plunder.  The  policy 
of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and  ani- 
mated their  hopes.  These  rude  nations,  and 
this  obscure  leader,  proved  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever  had  to 
contend.  Sometimes  they  faoed  him  in  the 
field,  and  after  obstinately  resisting,  retreated 
skilfiilly.  Though  never  vanquished,  Alexan- 
der obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The 
Scythians,  on  several  occasions,  surprised  his 
advanced  parties,  and  interrupted  his  convoys. 
The  abruptness  of  their  attack  was  only  equal- 
led by  the  celerity  of  their  retreat;  their  num- 
bers, their  oourage,  and  their  stratagems,  all 
rendered  them  formidable.'  But  the  enlighten- 

1  Called  by  loioe  writen  St^tira. 
S  We  shell  meet  with  another  place  of  thii  name,  be- 
tween the  Saaetna  and  the  Indui, 

3  He  waa  stripped  naked,  whipood,  shamefblly  mntilat- 
ed,  dec  Arrian  arraigns  those  crueltiea  as  unworthy  of  the 
Grecian  character:  bat  he  warmly  approves  the  pnnish- 
inf  of  BesBor,  and  the  other  marderers  of  Darius. 

4  The  erroneous  feography  of  the  ancients  is  laboriously 
eompared  with  subsequent  disooveries,  in  the  learned  work 
entitled  Examen  des  Anciens  Historiens  d* Alexandra ;  and 
may  be  seen  at  one  fiance,  by  eomparinf  the  maps,  usually 

Ireiixed  to  Quintus  Curtius,  with  the  admirable  maps  of 
rAnville. 

5  In  one  action,  Arrian  tells  us,  that  only  fort?  Macedo- 
nian horsemen,  and  three  hundrwl  foot,  escaped.  Arrian, 
L  iv.  Cartios  mentions  another,  afier  which  it  was  made 
death  to  divulfe  the  number  of  thejlain.  Cnrtius,  1.  Tii.  e. 
▼ii.  Alexander  was  not  present  in  either  of  these  engajre- 
ments ;  bat  in  a  third  battle,  related  bv  Arrian,  the  Macedo- 
nians were  at  ilrst  repelled,  many  of  them  wounded,  and 
the  kifif  stmek  with  an  arrow,  whieh  broke  the  flbola,  or 


Olymp. 
cxiii.  2. 


Olymp, 
cxii.  4. 
cxiii.  1. 
A.C. 
328,  329. 


ed  intrepidity,  and  inimitable  diedi^e  of  tbrn 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  finally  prevailed  over 
Barbarian  craft,  and  desultory  fury.  Not  con* 
tented  with  repelling  his-  enemies,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Iaxarte6,and  defeated  the  Scythians^ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  This  vic- 
tory was  guflicient  for  his  renown ;  and  the  ur- 
gency of  his  affairs  soon  recalled  him  from 
inhospitable  desert. 

The  provinces  between  the  Ci 
plan  and  the  laxartes  twice  rebelled, 
A   r*  <)97    '^^  twice  were-reduced  to  sobmia* 
A.  i..  6^1,  gj^    .pj^g  BarbariMis  fighting  singw 

ly  were  successively  subdued;  their  bravest 
troops  were  gradually  intermixed  in  the  Mace^r 
donian  ranks ;  and  Alexander,  thus  continually 
reinfor(»d  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to 
overawe  those  extensive  countries^  by  dividing 
his  army  into  five  formidable  brigades,  com* 
manded  by  HepbGOstion,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas, 
CflBnus,^  and  himselfl  Near  Gabe,  a  fortreas 
of  Sogdiana,  Csnus  attacked  and  defeated  Spi- 
tamenes. The  Sogdians  and  Bactrians  deserted 
their  unfortunate  general,  and  surrendered  their 
arms  tsi^the  conqueror.  The  Massagetas  and 
other  Scythians,  having  plundered  the  camp  of 
their  allies,  fied  with  Spitamenes  to  the  desert; 
bat  being  apprised,  that  the  Macedonians  prer 
pared  to  pursue  them,  they  slew  this  active  and 
daring  chief,  whose  courage  deserved  a  better 
fate ;  and  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace^ 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror.  • 

_  After  the  death  of  Spitamenes, 

Y.^'P*  the  enemy  feebly  resisted  Alexan- 
A*"p  ^apj  der  in  the  open  country ;  but  in 
A.  o.  Jxi/.  ^^  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Pa- 
ratacene,  two  important  fortresses,  lon^  deem- 
ed impregnable,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  inva- 
der. Into  the  former,  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian, 
who  headed  the  rebtUion  (for  so  the  Macedoni- 
ans termed  the  brave  defence  of  the  Bactrians,) 
had  placed  his  wife  and  children.    The  rock 


lesser  bone  of  his  le^^.  The  Macedonians,  however,  rallied, 
and  totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  I.  iii.  sub  fin. 

6  Before  Alexander  passed  Uie  lasartes,  he  received  mm 
embassy  probably  from  the  Jibi^M  Scjrthiane.  Their  ora- 
tion, omitted  by  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preserved  in  Cnr- 
tius, I.  vii.  c  viii.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  elevated 
style,  in  which  these  Barbarians  display  their  own  advaxH 
tages,  and  describe  the  destructive  ambition  of  the  invado^. 
To  both  respect?,  it  agrees  with  the  admirable  baran^e  of 
the  Caledonian  chieftain  Gal^acus,  in  Tacitns*s  lafe  of 
Agrieola.  But  the  glowing  sefitiments  of  those  indepMdent 
and  faigh-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the  brevity  of 
Tacitus,  and  weakened  by  the  diffusiveness  of  Cnrtios. 
Both  orations  abound  in  metaphors.  "  Great  trees,**  say  the 
Scythians  to  Alexander,  **reiauire  long  time  to  grow:  the 
labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them  with  the  ground.  Take 
care,  lest,  in  climbing  to  the  top,  you  should  fall  with  the 
branches  which  you  have  seized.  Grasp  Fortune  with  both 
yonr  hands ;  she  is  slippery,  and  cannot  be  eoofined.  Our 
countrymen  describe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only,  and 
wings.  Those  to  whom  she  stretches  out  her  hand,  she  al- 
lows not  to  touch  her  wings.  Kein  your  prosperity,  that  yoa 
may  more  easily  manage  it.  Our  poverty  will  be  swifter 
than  your  army  loaded  with  spoil.  We  range  the  plain  aad 
the  forest;  we  disdain  to  serve,  and  desire  not  to  command." 
The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is  sufllciently  eoneonant 
to  the  manners  of  barbarous  nations.  See  Principii  di  Sci- 
ensa  nuova,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  et  seq.  See  likewise  chapters 
fifth  and  sixth  of  the  present  History.  Lo  Clerc.  therefore, 
speaks  with  equal  ignorance  and  severity,  when,  in  arraign- 
ing the  fidelity  of  Cortios,  he  says,  "  Scytha  ipai,  omninm 
llterarum  rudes,  rhetorico  ealamistro  iniuti,  in  medium  pso- 
dennt.**    Judic.  Curt.  p.  396. 

7  Artabazos,  the  fiiithful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  afterr 
wards  the  fnend  of  Alennder,  was  joined  in  the  command 
with  Cnnus.    Arrian. 
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WM  8t«ep,  ragged,  almost  inaoeefislble,  and  pro- 
vided with  com  for  a  long  nege.  The  deep 
snow,  by  which  it  was  suirounded,  increased 
the  difficulty  of  assaulting  it,  and  supplied  the 
garrison  with  water.  Alexander,  having  sum* 
moned  the  Bactrians  to  surrender,  was  asked 
in  derision,  Whether  he  had  furnished  himself 
with  winged  soldiers?  This  insolence  picqued 
his  pride;  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place,  with  whateyer  difficulties 
and  dangers  his  undertaking  might  be  attended. 
This  resolution  was  consonant  to  his  charac- 
ter. His  success  in  arms,  owing  to  the  re- 
sources of  his  active  and  comprehensiye  mind, 
aometimesencouraged  him  to  enterprises,  neither 
justified  by  necessity,  nor  warranted  by  pru- 
dence. Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried 
to  excel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means  as  more 
valuable  than  the  end,  and  sacrificed,  the  lives 
of  his  men  to  military  experiments,  alike  ha- 
sardous  and  useless :  yet,  on  the  present  occasion, 
sound  policy  seems  to  have  directed  his  mea^ 
sores.  Having  determined  soon  to  depart  from 
those  provinces,  h^  might  judge  it  imprudent  to 
leave  an  enemy  behind :  it  might  seem  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  seeds  of  future  rebellion; 
and,  by  exploits  unexampled  and  almost  incre- 
dible, to  impress  such  terror  of  his  name,  as 
would  astonish  and  overawe  his  more  distant 
and  warlike  dependencies. 

Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian 
fortress,  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  ta- 
lentss  to  the  man  who  should  first  monnt  the 
top  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
second  and  third  were  to  be  proportionably  re- 
warded, and  even  the  last  of  ten  was  to  be  gra- 
tified with  the  sum  of  three  hundred  darics. 
The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  which,  in  the 
isonoeption  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
•was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative,  stimttlat- 
•d  the  love  of  adventure,  so  conspicuous  in  botb 
nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully  selected 
from  the  whole  army,  were  furnished  with 
ropes  made  of  the  strongest  flax,  and  with  iron 
pins  used  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  like- 
wise provided  with  small  pieces  of  linen,  which, 
being  joined  together,  might  serve  as  a  signal. 
Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  at  the  close  of 
evening  towards  the  most  abrupt  side  of  the 
rook,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  un- 
{fuarded.  By  diiving  the  iron  pins  into  con- 
gealed snow,  and  then  fastening  to  them  the 
ropes,  they  gradually  hoisted  themselves  up  the 
mountain.  In  this  extraordinary  enterprise, 
thirty  men  perished,  whose  bodies  were  so 
profoundly  buried  in  the  snow,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  most  diligent  search,  they  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this  simple 
contrivance,  those  daring  adventurers  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  which  overlooked  the 
fortress ;  and  waving  tbeir  signal  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  discovert  by  Alexander.  At  this 
joyous  sight,  he  summoned  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render to  his  winged  soldiers.  The  Barbarians 
beheld  and  trembled;  terror  multiplied  th6 
number  of  their  enemies,  and  represented  them 


8  AboTs  90001.  eqQKl  in  Talo*  to  near  90,0001.  in  the  pre- 


as  completely  armed ;  Alexander  was  invited  to 
take  possession  of  the  fortress.^ 

This  obscure  and  even  nameless  castle  con- 
tained Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and 
deemed,  next  to  the  spouse  of  Darius,  the  great- 
est beauty  in  the  ^lasU  Alexander  admired 
her  form  and  her  accomplishments;  but  even 
in  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  the  intoxication  of 
prosperity ^is  generous  mind  disdained  the  cruel 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  as  justified  by  the  max- 
ims and  example  of  his  age  and  country.  With 
a  moderation  and  self-command,  worthy  the 
scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined  the  embraces 
of  his  captive,  till  his  condescending  affection 
raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing  rather  to  of. 
fend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,  than  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  humanity  .'o 
Qj  In   Bactria,   Alexander    learned 

cxni  2*  ^^^  ^®  Par®tacoB  were  in  arms, 
A  C  327  '^'^^  ^^^™>^7  0^  l^'^^^ost  danger- 
ous enemies  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  hastened  to  the  Parstacene. 
The  height  of  the  rock,  which  was  every  where 
steep  and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  near  three 
miles,  and  its  circumference  above  seven.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at 
such  distance  from  the  base  as  placed  the  gar- 
rison beyond  the  reach  of  missile  weapons.  Al- 
exander gave  orders  that  the  fir  trees,  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  which  surrounded  the  moun- 
tain, should  be  cut  down,  and  formed  into  lad- 
ders, by  means  of  which,  his  men  descending 
the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  bottom. 
These,  being  placed  at  proper  distances,  were 
covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  consolidated  with 
earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole  army  were 
employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.  The  Bar- 
barians at  first  derided  this  seemingly  useless 
labour.  But  their  insults  were  soon  answered 
by  Macedonian  arrows.  By  these,' and  other 
missile  weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
carefully  protected  by  their  coverings,  so  much 
annoyed  the  besieged,  that  the  latter  became 
desirous  to  capitulate.  For  this  purpose,  Cho- 
rienes, from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name, 
desired  to  converse  with  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian, 
who,  since  the  taking  of  his  wife  and  children, 
had  submitted  to  Alexander.  His  request  be- 
ing granted,  Oxyartes  strongly  exhorted  him  to 
surrender  his  fortress  and  himself^  assuring  him 
of  Alexander's  goodness,  of  which  his  own 
treatment  furnished  an  eminent  example,  and 
declaring  that  no  place  was  impregnable  to 
such  troops  and  such  a  general.  Chorienes  pru- 
dently followed  this  advice;  and,  by  his  speedy 
submission,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Alexander,  who  again  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  his  fortress, 
and  the  government  of  his  province.  The  vast 
magazines  of  com,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by 
the  FartBtacflB  for  a  loner  siege,  afforded  a  sea- 
sonable supply  to  the  Macedonian  army,  espe- 
cially during  the  severity  of  winter,  in  a  country 
covered  with  snow  many  feet  deep.'* 

By  such  memorable  achievements,  Alexander 
subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  river  laxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  moun- 

9  ArrtBO,  p.  91,  et  eoq.        10  Ibid.        11  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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tains,  which  sapplythe  eoaroei  of  the  InduB 
and  the  Ganges.  In  the  conduct  of  this  rem9te 
and  dangerous  war,  the  great  abihties  of  the 
general  were  conspicuously  distinguished.    His 
example  taught  the  troops  to  despiso  hunger, 
fatigue,  cold,  and  danger;  neither  rugged  moun' 
tains,  nor  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds, 
nor  sickness,  could  interrupt  his  progress,  or 
abate  his  activity :  his  courage  exposed  him  to 
difficulties,  from  which  he  wu  extricated  by 
Hew  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in  any  other 
commander  would  have  passed  for  temerity. 
■Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  obstinate 
sieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought  victo- 
ries, he  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practised  tlie  mild  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges;  the  rigours  of  despotism 
were  softened ;  arts  and  industry  encouraged ; 
and  the  proudest  Macedonian  governors  com- 
pelled, by  the  authority  and  example  of  Alex- 
ander, to  observe  the  rules  of  justice  towards 
their  meanest  subjects. <     To  bridle  the  fierce 
Inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded 
cities,  and  established  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
the  laxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and  those  destruc- 
tive campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  his  restless 
activity  end  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the 
discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not  only 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests  which 
he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  more  remote  and  splendid  expeditions 
which  he  still   purposed  to  undertake;    and 
which,  as  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
he  performed  with  singular  boldness  and  unex- 
ampled sQcoess. 

Olvmn  During  the  three  first  years  that 

cxu  4  *  *^®  invincible  heroism  of  Alexander 
A  C  330  ^^^^"^ph^^  ^  ^0  East,  the  firm  vi- 
'  gilance  of  Antipater  repressed  re- 
bellion in  Greece.  But  the  attention  of  that 
?reneral  being  diverted,  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace, 
rom  the  affairs  of  the  southern  provinces,  the 
LacedoBmonians,  instigated  by  the  warlike  am- 
bition of  tkeir  king  Agis,  ventured  to  exert  that 
hostility  against  Macedon  which  they  had  long 
felt  and  expressed.  Reinforced  by  some  com- 
munities of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  imoru- 
dently  listened  to  their  counsels,  the  allied  army 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  men.  An- 
tipater^ having  checked  the  insurrection  in 
Thrace,  hastened  into  the  Grecian  peninsula 
with  a  superior  force,  and  defeated  the  con- 
federates in  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  king 
Agis,  and  three  thousand  Peloponnesian  troqps. 
The  vanquished  were  allowed  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alexander. 
From  that  generous  prince,  the  I'ebellious  re- 
publics received  promise  of  pardon,  on  con- 
dition that  they  punished  with  due  severity 
the  authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged  re- 
volt.' 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  sus- 
picious and  severe  temper  of  Antipater  was  re- 
strained by  the  commands  of  his  master,  who, 


1  Platuch,  Arrian,  et  Curtius,  paniin. 

8  Diodorin,  L  xvu.  p.  537.    Curtius,  1.  ri.  c.  1. 


provided  the  several  republics  sent  him  their 
appointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his 
armies,  was  unwilling  to  exact  from  them  any 
further  mark  of  submission.  Under  the  pro« 
tection  of  this  indulgent  sovereign,  to  Uie  glory 
of  whose  conquests  they  were  associated,  the 
Greeks  still  preserved  the  forms,  and  displayed 
the  image,  of  that  free  constitution  of  govern^ 
ment,  whose  spirit  had  animated  their  ancestors. 
Olvmo  While  Alexander  pursued  tiie 

QjJ  n  murderers  of  Darius,  Athens  was 

A  *C  330    ^'^^^^^  ^^^1  spectators  from  the 
'  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold 
that  intellectual  conflict  between  ^schines  and 
Demosthenes,  whose  rivalship  in  power  and 
fame  had  long  divided  tlie  affections  of  their 
coontrjrmen.    In  consequence  of  a  decree  pro- 
posed  by  Ctesiphon,  Demosthenes,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  been  honoured  with  a  golden 
crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  political  merit. 
His  adversary  had,  even  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this  decree  as 
a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country.     1.  Be- 
cause he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  man 
actually  entrusted  with  the  public  money,  and 
who  had  not  yet  passed  his  accounts.  2.  Because, 
contrary  to  law,  he  had  advised  that  the  crown 
conferred  on  Demosthenes,  should  be  p'roclaim- 
ed  in  the  theatre.    3.  Because  the  boasted  ser- 
vices of  Demosthenes  had  ended  in  public  dis- 
grace and  ruin ;    and  that,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished   as  a  traitor.      Various  circumstances;, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain,  prevented 
this  important  cause  from  being  heard  by  the 
Atlienians,  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  leign  of 
Alexander.    The  triumph  of  the  Macedonians 
seemed  to  promise  every  advantage  to  Alscbi- 
nes,  who  had  long  been  the  partisan  of  Philip, 
and  of  his  magnanimous  son ;  and  who,  by  a 
stroke  aimed  at  Ctesiphon,  meant  chiefly  to 
wound  Demosthenes,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
both. 

In  the  oration  of  ^schines,  we  find  the  united 
powers  of  reason  and  argument,  combined  with 
the  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  persua- 
sive vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in 
the  contest.  The  unexampled  exertions,'  by 
which  he  obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an 
exalted  pitch  of  enthusiasm  must  the  orator 
have  raised  himself  and  his  audience,  when,  to 
justify  his  advising  the  fatal  battle  of  Chsro- 
niea,  he  exclaimed,  **  No,  my  fellow  citizens, 
you  have  not  erred ;  No !  I  swear  it  by  the 
manes  of  those  heroes,  who  fought  in  the  same 
cause  at  Marathon*  and  Platsea.*'  What  sub- 
lime  art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees, 
at  this  extraordinary  sentiment,  which,  in  any 
other  light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  elo- 
quence with  which  it  was  surrounded,  would 
appear  altogether  excessive  and  gigantic  ! 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and 
himself,  but  procured  the  banishment  of  his  ad- 
versary, as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  ca- 
lumnious accusation.  Honourable  as  this  tri- 
umph was,  Demosthenes  derived  mora  solid 
gloiy  from  the  generous  treatment  of  his  van- 


3  See  the  Oral,  de  Coron.  tkrouKhout 
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quishcd  rival.  Before  ^schinos  set  sail,  he- 
carried  to  him  a  purse  of  money,  which  he 
kindly  compelled  him  to  accept ;  a  generosity 
which  made  the  banished  man  feel  severely  the 
weight  of  his  punishment,  and  affectingly  ob- 
serve, "  How  deeply  must  I  regret  the  loss  pf  a 
country,  in  which  enemies  are  more  generous 
than  friends  elsewhere !"  iEIschinea  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  instituted  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  flourished  several  centuries. 
It  is  recorded,  that  having  r«»d  to  his  scholars 
the  oration  which  occasioned  his  banishment, 
it  was  received  with  extraordinary  applause. 
But  when  this  applause  was  redoubled  on  his 
reading'  the  answer  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  so 
far  from  testifying  envy,  that  he  exclaimed  to 
his  audience,  ^What  would  have  been  your 
admiration,  had  yon  heard  the  orator  himself!" 
^. '  Demosthenev  survived  Alexan- 

uiymp.  ^^^  whoae  magnanimity  disdaij^pd 
?^r  <i99  to  punish  aa  enemy  whom  be  scaroe- 
A.K,,^^^,  ly  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this 
illustrious  Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the 
more  suspicious  policy  of  Antipater.  At  the 
desire  of  that  prihce  he  was  banished  Athens, 
and  being  pursued  by  Macedonian  assassins  to 
the  little  island  of  Calauria,  he  ended  his  life 
by  poison.^ 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror- of  the 
Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or 
inclination,  to  attend  to  a  personal  dispute  be- 
tween two  Athenian  orators :  and  that  neither 
the  impeachment  nor  the  defence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  affect  his  pride  or  his  interest  It 
deserves  to  be  considered,  however,  that  this 
orator  was  the  inveterate,  and  long  the  success- 
ful, opponent  of  the  greatness  of  his  family ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  had  at- 
tempted, with  more  courage,  indeed,  than  pru- 
dence, to  ovoTtum  the  yet  unconsolidated  pillar 
of  his  fortune.  But  whatever  indifference 
Alexander,  who  was  carefully  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  Greece,  might  testify  amidst 
the  honours  of  Demosthenes,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  ho  heard  with  total  unconcern  the 

4  FluL  in  DemcMth.  et  Lacias.  DemosUi.  Encoa. 


sentence  of  the  Athenian  people;  a  sentence 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  ar- 
raigned the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph  of 
PhDip  over  the  liberties  of  Greece.  That  he 
never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation ;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  ven- 
ture on  a  measure  so  offensive,  is  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  de- 
livered from  the  cares,  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  undisturbed  by  those  coihinual 
and  onen  bloody  dissensions,  which  deform  the 
annals  of  their  tumultuous  liberty,  the  Greeks 
indulged  their  natural  propensity  to  the  social 
embeilishmenls  of  life;  a  propensity  by  which 
they  were  honourably  distinguished  above  all 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Then:  innumerable 
shows,  festivals,  and  dramatic  entertainments^ 
were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  schools  of  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  were  frequented  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  men.  Painting  and  sUtuary 
were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and  success* 
Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  sciences; 
and,  as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  still 
rivalled  the  taste  and  |;enius,  though  not  the 
spirit  and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors.  Tet  even 
in  this  degenerate  state,  wheu  patriotism  and 
true  valour  were  extinct,  and  those  vanquished 
republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love,  nor 
country  to  defend,  their  martial  honours  were 
revived  and  brightened  by  an  assoeftation  with 
the  renown  of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alex- 
ander, their  exploits,  though  directed  to  very 
different  purposes,  equalled,  perhaps  excelled, 
the  boasted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platsa. 
By  a  singularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,  the 
era  of  Uieir  political  disgrace  coincides  with 
the  most  splendid  period  of  their  military  glory. 
Alexander  was  himself  a  Greek ;  his  king- 
dom had  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony ; 
and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation,  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  most  extra- 
ordinary enterprises  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Alexander^i  Indian  Expedition-^Roule  purmed  by  the  Army-^omoi  takenr-^yta  end  Mouni 
Merot — Alexander  pattet  the  Indus  and  Hydatpe$ — De/hais  Porus — Founds  J^ieaa  and 
BueepfuUia — Passes  the  Aeesines  and  Hydraotu — Sangala  taken — Eastern  boundary  of  Alex'^ 
ander't  Conquests — He  sails  down  the  Hydaspes — Takes  the  MaiHan  Fortress-^His  March 
through  the  Gedrosian  Desert — f^oyage  of  J^earchus^-^lexander  improves  the  internal  Slate 

?f  his  Conquests — Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with  the  Greeks  and  Maeedoniano — 
ntermarriages  of  the  Europeans  and  Asiaties — Artifices  to  prevent  Alexander's  Return  io 
Babylon — His  Deaths  and  Character — Division  of  his  Conquests — Subsequent  History  of 
Egypt  and  Syria — The  Western  Division  of  Alexander's  Empire  eonquered  by  the 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alexander, 

« 

Tly  just  views  of  policy,  rather  thaa  the  mad- 
•*^  neM  of  ambition,  Alexander  waa  carried  to 
the  ragged  bahke  of  the  Ozus  and  the  lazaxtes. 
The  fierce  nations  of  those  inhospitable  redone 
Q,  had,  in  ancient  times,  repeatedly 

rP|*  overrun  the  more  wealthy  and 
?^'  ^oT  ^oi*^  civilized  provinces  of  Asia. 
A.i..j^7.  Without  diffusing  through  the  Scy- 
thian plains  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  con- 
queror would  not  have  securely  enjoyed  the 
splendour  of  Susa  and  Babylon ;  nor  without 
the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike  levies, 
raised  in  those  barbarous  countries,  could  he 
have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, he  prepared  early  in  the  spring^  Amyn- 
tas  being  appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and 
entrusted  with  a  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
awe the  surrounding  provinces. 

With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days' 
march  traversed  the  Paropamisus,  a  link  of 
that  immense  chain  of  mountains,  reaching 
from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the  sea  of  China. 
This  southern  belt,  distinguished  in  different 
portions  of  its  length  by  the  various  names  of 
Taurus,  Paropamisus,  Imaus,  and  Edm'odus, 
the  Greeks  confounded '  with  the  northern 
chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a  part,  and 
whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tar- 
tary.  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia.  The  intermediate 
space,  especially  towards  the  central  country 
of  Bukaria,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Eastern  continent;  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Paropamisus  had  hitherto  de- 
fended (if  we  except  the  obscure  expedition  of 
Darius)  the  feeble  majesty  of  India  against  the 
ravagers  of  the  earth.  The  difficulties  of  this 
celebrated  journey  have,  perhaps,  been  rather 
exaggerated  than  described,  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander.  Yet  our  indulgence  may  par- 
don the  fancifuP  expressions  of  antiquity,  when 
we  read  in  the  work  of  a  modern  writer  of 
acknowledged  veracity,  '^  Those  mountains  are 
covered  with  ice ;  the  cold  which  I  suffered  was 
extreme,  the  countty  presents  a  melancholy 
image  of  death  and  horror."^ 

1  TheMToraorDiodorat,].  xvi.  p.  553.  and  of  Curtins, 
1  tU  c  Hi.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  I.  ▼.  p.  103.  and  bjr 
Strabo,  1.  xt.  p.  734. 

9  Curtins,  1.  vii.  e.  iii. 

3  Bm  'Me  VoyiM  dn  Ten  Deaiderl"  It  wis  porlbnned 
intlMjeBrl71&    Lettraa  Edifiaotea,  xr.  185. 


But  the  nigged  nature  of  the  country 
not  the  only  diffioulty  with  which  the  Macedo- 
nians had  to  struggle.  The  northern  regions 
of  India  were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  ar« 
a^  in  modem  times,  by  men  of  superior 
strength  and  courage  ;^  and  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance made  bv  the  natives  of  those  parts,  ren- 
dered it  as  difficult  for  Alexander  to  penetrate 
into  the  Indian  peninsula  by  laiid,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  easy  by  the'  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  to  invade  and  subdue  the  unwar- 
like  inhabitanls  of  its  coasts. 

The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  con- 
ducted his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahai ,  well 
known  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahaiu 
Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he 
divided  his  forces ;  the  greater  part  he  retained 
under  his  immediate  command ;  the  remainder 
were  detadied,  under  Hephiestion  and  Ferdic- 
cas,  to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make 
all  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  that  ri- 
ver. After  many  severe  conflicts,  he  subdued 
the  Aspii,  ThvrBi,  Arasaci,  and  Assaceni; 
scoured  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Cophenes ; 
expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  fastnesses  ; 
and  drove  them  towards  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxua 
and  the  Indus. 

Near  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one 
place,  defended  by  the  Baziri,  still  defied  bus 
assaults.  This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aomos,  afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri, 
but  to  the  most  warlike  of  their  neighboun, 
ailer  their  other  strong  holds  had  surrendered.. 
From  its  description,  it  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence.  Mount  Aoroos  was  two 
hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven  in  height, 
where  lowest ;  accessible  by  only  one  danger- 
ous path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art ;  containing, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful  spring  of  water,  a 
thick  and  lofty  wood,  together  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour 
of  a  thousand  men.  An  emulation  of  glory 
prompted  Alexander  to  make  himself  master 
of  a  place,  which  fable  described  as  impregna- 
ble to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.*    By 

4  Arrian,  p.  97.  et  leq. 

5  Arrian,  p.  96.  who  luppliei  the  particnlara  in  ^  tatt, 
aays,  that  he  known  not  whether  it  waa  the  Greeian,  TV 
rian,  or  Egyptian  Hercules,  who  laid  aicf e  unaarceasfouy 
to  Aomoi.  He  doubta  whether  any  of  them  erar  peoe- 
trated  to  India :  adding,  thai  the  name  of  Heroalea  appeaia 
to  him  to  have  been  employed,  on  thia  oocaaion,  aa  oo  many 
othen,  "••(  xo^ryv  ▼»»  xe><4«/*  ^'asaii  oatsntatiow  fl»> 

tJOD.*' 
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Cho  Tolontvy  Mdftanoe  md  direction  of  some 
neighbouring  tribef,  hostile  to  the  Bazirii  Ptole- 
my Moended  part  of  the  rock  unperceived; 
Alexander)  with  his  nsoal  diligence,  raised  a 
monnt,  erected  his  engines,  and  prepared  to  an- 
noy the  enemy.  But,  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
by  which  he  had  taken  places  still  stronger  than 
Aomeot  the  garrison  sent  a  herald,  under  pre- 
tenee  iii  surrendering  on  terms,  but  in  reality 
with  «t  view  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  during 
tiM  whole  day,  and  in  the  night  to  effoct  their 
escape.  Alexander,  who  suspected  this  inten- 
tion, met  their  art  with  similar  address.  Pa- 
tiently waiting  till  the  Indians  descended  the 
monntaia,  he  look  possession  o/  the  strong 
hold  which  they  had  abandoned,  having  pre- 
▼ionsly  posted  a  proper  detachment  to  hiter- 
eept  the  Aigitives,  and  punish  their  perfidy. 

The  MaMdonians  proceeded  southward  ^m 
Aomoflt  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes 
and  the  Indnsi  In  this  fertile  district,  the  army 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the 
celebrated  Nysa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  citixens  of  tliat  place,  which  (could  we  be- 
liere  historic  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the 
heroic,  or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages^  by  a 
Greoi^  colony  eeti^lished  by  Bacchus  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  his  conquests.  These 
wandemig  Greeks,  might  we  indulge  ibr  a  mo- 
ment the  supposition  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nysa  were  really  entitled  to  that  name,  appear : 
in  this  Indian  soil  to  have  degenerated  from  the 
courage,  while  they  preserved  the  policy,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices,  of  their  European 
brethren.  Being  immediately  conducted  to 
Alexander,  who  had  jast  sat  down  in  his  tent, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dost,  and  still  armed 
with  hip  casque  and  lance,  tbev  testified  great 
horror  at  his  aspect,  and  threw  themselves  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  The  king  having  raised 
thenf"from  this  humiliating  posture,  and  ad-, 
dressed  them  with  his  woal  condescension, 
they  recovered  sufficient  boldness  to  entreat 
him  to  spare  their  country  and  their  liberties 
for  the  sake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof 
of  this  allegation,  they  insisted  on  the  name 
Nysa,  derived  from  the  nurse"  of  Bacchus,  and 
on  the  abundance,  not  only  of  vines  and  laurel, 
but  of  ivy  which  grew  in  their  territory,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to 
admit  a  pretension,  which  might  attest  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  that  he  had  carried  his  conquests 
still  farthw  than  Baochus,^  readily  granted  their 


6  The  mpaet  ■bowa  by  the  Oreeki  to  their  nanei  k 
wen  known,  and  la  etteited  by  the  tragediwas.  In  thtc  re- 
•peet,  the  modem  Greek*  still  imitate  their  aneeiton.  The 
word  emptoyed  to  lignify  a  nonejproperiy  denolea  "  a  ae- 
eond  OMither."  0eo  Mr.  Guy's  voyace  Litteraira  da  la 
Gr^ce. 

7  Eratoslhenee  the  Cyranean,  and  many  other  ancient 
writera,  asaerled.  that  the  fictioos  eoooeminir  BaeohQs*s  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bast,  were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Al- 
exander. Bot  Strabo  jwtly  observes  that  the  belief  of  that 
expedition  long  preoeded  tae  age  of  the  son  of  Philip.  To 
Jostifr  this  obeerration,  he  cites  the  rersee  of  Sophocles 
and  Bnripidea.  The  latter  of  these  poets,  in  the  prologne 
to  bis  Bmeehmt  introdnees  Bacehns,  saying,  that  be  bad 
«eme  to  Thebes,  and  adorned  with  vines  the  temple  of 


3L 


request.  Having  understood  that  Nysa  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  he  demanded,  aa 
hostages^  a  hundred  of  their  principal  citizens, 
and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry.  This  de- 
mand excited  the  smile  of  Acuphis,  who  headed 
the  embassy.  Alexander  asked  him,  **■  At  what 
he  smiled  f"  He  replied,  ^O  king!  yoa  are 
welcome  to  three  hundr^  of  our  horsemen, 
and  more,  should  you  think  proper.  But  can 
you  believe  it  possible  that  any  city  should  long 
continue  safe,  after  losing  a  hundred  of  its  most 
virtuoup  citixens  ?  Instead  of  one  hundred  of 
the  best,  should  you  be  contented  with  two 
hundred  of  the  worst  men  in  Nysa,  be  assured 
that,  at  your  return,  you  will  find  this  country 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  when  yon  left 
it"  Pleased  with  his  address,  Alexander  re- 
mitted his  demand  of  the  magistrates ;  he  was 
accompanied  hj  the  cavalnr,  and  by  the  son 
and  nephew  of  Acuphis,  who  were  ambitious 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  such  an  accom- 
plished general. 

The  transactions  which  we  hare  deecribed, 
and  a  march  of  sixteen  days  from  the  Oxns  to 
the  Indus,  allowed  time  for  Hephestion  and 
Perdiccas  to  make  the  preparations  necessity 
for  paaring  the  latter  river,  most  probably  by  a 
bridge!  of  boats.<  On  the  eastern  bank,  Alex- 
ander received  the  submission  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  Of  these,  Taxiles,  who  was 
the  most  considerable,  brought,  besides  other 
v^aluable  presents,  the  assistance  of  seven  thou- 
sand Indian  horse,  and  surrendered  his  capital, 

HutmVf  tiriX9»v  Af  «C4«v  r'  luf ai/Mva, 
Ari«v  TI  wmcuVf  ^  wm^*  MXftvf»9  mK» 
Xiir»«,  fttyurn  ExXiiri  B«f C«f  ••(  0*  «^»« 
ZZ^Hf  f  i(  f%ovr«  iLta<Knntfywf9f  s-pxii;. 

"Leaving  the  coMen  floMs  of  the  Lydiana.  the  sen-beat 
plains  of  Fhrygia  and  Persia,  the  Bactrian  rertresees,  and 
the  wintry  storvs  of  the  Medes  having  overrun  Happjr 
Arabia,  and  the  anritinie  provinosa  of  Asia,  erowoed  with 
fair  tnrreted  cities,  iohabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians.** Sophocles  mentions  Nysa  in  partienlar.  Besreir* 
tKittnv  Mvmiv.  Vide  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  687.  Notwith- 
standing such  rsspectable  anihorities  for  the  vulgar  tradi- 
tion, both  Strabo  and  Arrian  tieht  the  expedition  of  Bao- 
ehas  to  India  as  a  fhble ;  the  ^grapher  on  the  following 
grounds :  1.  Because  the  relaiions  of  authors,  on  this  suIh 
ject  are  totaDy  ineonsisteot.  3.  Because  many  of  the  wri- 
ters who  accompanied  Alexander  are  altogether  silent  con- 
eeming  this  matter.  3*  Becauae  the  inlermediate  oountriea 
between  Greece  and  India,  posseas  no  raoonnents  of  this 
pretended  expedition.  Strabo,  p.  6B8>»  The  pbiloeopber 
and  historian  diseovers  hia  sentiments  to  be  the  same  with 
Strabo's,  but  expresses  hinaself  with  more  tendemem  for 
the  popular  supentition,  concluding,  "tvKu*fiin  iiirmt-rnv 

"  that  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  gods 
ought  not  to  be  too  carefoUy  sifted."  Arrian,  p.  101.  An 
observation  which  might  have  merited  the  altentiott  of 
those  who,  in  later  times,  have  vmiUFed  to  explun  histo- 
rically, or  to  analyse,  the  Oreeian  mythology. 

8  Arrian,  p.  100  and  103,  leaves  it  uncertain  fai  what 
manner  the  bridge  was  constructed.  Neither  that  accurate 
writer,  nor  the  other  careless  deseribers  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexander,  aacerUln  the  pass  of  the  Indus,  U  which  the 
Maosdonians  ernsaad  that  river.  Major  Rennd,  laie  snr-. 
veyor-general  of  Bengal,  has  the  following  obesrvations  in 
bis  exoelieot  Memoir  on  the  Map  of  Indoatan :  •*  I  ULke  it 
for  granted,  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  plaee 
when  the  dty  of  Attock  now  standa:  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  ages,  the  pern  on  the  Indus  leading  ftmn  the 
countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  Into  India  .  .  .  Attock 
must  then  aland  on  the  site  of  the  Taxila  of  Alexander. 
From  thence,  as  his  inteotion  saema  to  have  been  to  pene- 
trate by  the  shortest  way  to  the  Oanna,  he  wouM  pcoeaed 
by  the  enlinary  road  to  thai  partof  the  Imok  of  the  Rydaspss 
(or  Behat)  when  the  ~ 


v«r  Mw^mnu,  wtpw  .».  foitress  of  Bolaa  now  ataoda.  _» 
here  he  put  in  execution  his  stratagem  for  cvoasing  the  n- 
ver,  whilst  the  opposite  shore  was  poissmij  by  »— -  *•  ^ 
which  more  in  tiietezi. 


or 
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Taxila,  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  be- 
'tween  tho  Indus  and  Hydaspes.  But  the  king, 
who  never  allowed  himself  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  restored  and' augmented  the  domi- 
nions of  Taxiles. 

The  army  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  season  the  In- 
dian rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well 
as  by  the  melted  snow,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents from  Paropamisus.  Trusting  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, Porus,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
prince,  had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hy- 
daspes, with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand 
horse,  three  handred  armed  chariots,  and  two 
hundred  elephants.  At  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  his  son  commanded 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  the  same  kind  of 
forces,  which  were  all  well  accoutred,  and  ex- 
cellently disciplined.  Alexander  perceived  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Hydaspes  in  the  face 
of  this  formidable  host ;  a  difficulty  which  must 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  elephants,  whose 
noise,  and  smell,  and  aspect,  were  alike  terri- 
ble to  cavalry.  He  therefore  collected  provi- 
sions on  the  opposite  bank,  and  industriously 
gave  out  that  he  purposed  to  delay  passing  the 
river  till  a  more  favourable  season.  This  arti- 
fiee  deluded  not  the  Indians ;  and  Porus  kept 
his  post.  The  king  next  had  recourse  to  a  dif- 
ferent stratagem.  Having  posted  his  cavalry 
in  separate  detachments  along  the  river,  he 
commanded  them  to  raise  in  the  night  loud 
shouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  with  agita- 
tion and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  effect  their  passage.  The  noise 
roused  the  enemy,  and  Porus  conducted  his 
elephants  wherever  the  danger  threatened. 
This  Bceno  was  repeated  several  successive 
nights ;  during  which  the  Barbarians  were  fa- 
tigued and  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms.  Po- 
rus discovering,  as  he  fondly  believed,  thiat  no- 
thing was  intended  by  this  vain  noise,  but 
merely  to  disturb  his  repose,  at  length  desisted 
from  following  the  morons  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  encamp- 
ment, having  stationed  proper  guards  on  the 
bank.^ 

The  false  security  of  Porus  enabled  Alexan- 
der to  effect  his  long  meditated  purpose.  At  the 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp, 
and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes, 
there  stood  a  lofly  rock,  tliickly  covered  with 
trees ;  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise 
overrun  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such 
objects  were  favourable  for  concealment :  they 
immediately  suggested  to  Alexander  the  design 
of  passing  the  river  with  a  strong  detachment, 
which  he  resolved  to  command  in  person,  as  he 
seldom  4]id  by  others  what  he  could  himself 
perform ;  and,  amidst  the  variety  of  operations, 
always  daimed  for  his  own  the  task  of  impor- 
tance or  danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  from  Paropamisus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus.  They  had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy 
by  making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing 
openly  during  day-time  to  cross  the  Hydaspes. 


1  Arrian,  I.  v.  p.  107  et  aeq. 


While  these  operatioiiB  weie  canying  «n  by 
Craterus,  Alexander,'  having  collected  hides 
and  boats,  marched  up  the  eountiy  with  •> 
choice  body  of  light  infantry,  the  areben  «Bd 
Agrians,  the  Bactrian,  Scythian,  and  Pavtfaisn' 
cavalry,  together  with  a  due  proporCum  of 
heavy-armed  troops ;  the  whole  a  weil-asaorted 
brigade,  adapted  to  every  mode  of  war  re> 
quired  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  arms 
or  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Having  receded 
from  the  bank  to  a  distance  sufficiently  remote 
for  eluding  the  observation  of  Poms,  be  ad- 
vanced towards  the  rock  and  island ;  and  in 
this  secure  post  prepared  to  embark,  titer  tak- 
ing such  precautions  against  theviclsntudes  of 
war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  suggested  only  by 
the  most  profound  military  genius.  The  or- 
ders given  to  Craterus  were  precise :  ehould 
the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to  inter- 
rupt the  passage  to  the  rock  and  island,  he  was 
in  that  case  to  hasten  over  with  his  cavalry ; 
otherwise  not  to  stir  from  his  post,  until  be  ob- 
served PoruH  advancing  against  Alexander,  or 
flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  bank,  where  Alexander  meant  to 
pass,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay.  Atta- 
ins and  Meleager  were  posted  with  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  consisting  of  In- 
dian mountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
conqueror.  To  provide  for  any  unibreseen  ac- 
cident, sentinels  were  placed  along  the  bank, 
at  convenient  distances,  to  obeerve  and  repeat 
signals. 

Fortune  favoured  these  judicious  dispositions. 
A  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  enemy  *s 
out-guardff  the  tumult  of  preparation ;  the  clash 
of  armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being 
overpowered  by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain 
and  thunder.  When  the  storm  somewhat  abat- 
ed, the  horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions 
as  both  the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed 
over,  onperoeived,  into  the  island.  Alexander 
led  the  line,  accompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty 
oars  by  Selisucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdicoas,  and  Ly- 
simachus ;  names  destined  to  fill  the  ancient 
world,  when  their  renown  was  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  the  irresistible  diffusion  of  their 
master^s  glory. 

The  king  first  reached  the  opposite  bank,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened, 
in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  mean  while 
finrmed  in  order  of  battle ;  but  before  meeting 
their  enemies,  they  had  to  struggle  with  an 
unforeseen  difficulty.  The  coast  on  which  they 
landed  was  the  shore  of  another  island,  disjoin- 
ed from  the  continent  by  a  river  commonly 
fordable,  but  actually  so  much  swelled  by  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night,  that  the  water 
reached  the  breasts  of  the  men,  and  the  necks 
of  the  horses.  Having  passed  this  dangerous 
stream  with  his  cavalry  and  targeteers,  Alex- 
ander advanced  with  all  possible  expedition, 
considering,  that  should  Poms  ofler  battle,  these 
forces  would  resist  till  joined  by  the  heavy  in- 
fantry ;  but  should  the  Indians  be  struck  with 


3  Arrion  cnlls  thorn  tho  Dahip;  they  were  *<rjr»r»^;r«i, 
'^^  ■jcbcn  OD  hocsebMck.'*    Aniaii,  1.  v.  p.  IOQl 
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panic  at  hit  uaozpected  passage  of  the  Hydas-' 
pee,  the  light-armed  troepe  would  thus  arrive 
in  time  to  attack  and  pursue  them  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  given  bjr  his  out-gUards, 
Porus  detached  his  son  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  These 
forces,  arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank, 
were  speedily  broken  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  equestrian  archers ;  their  leader  and  four 
hundred  horsemen  were  ^ain ;  most  of  the 
chariots  were  taken;  the  slime  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  them,  unserviceable  in  the  ac- 
tion, likewise  interrupting  their  flight    . 

The  sad  news  of  this  discomSture  deeply 
afflicted  Porus ;  but  his  immediate  danger  al- 
lowed not  time  for  reflection.  Craterus  visibly 
prepared  to  pass  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in 
front;  his  nanks  were  threatened  with  the 
shock  of  the  Macedonian  horse,  elated  by  recent 
victory.  In  this  emergency  the  Indian  appears 
to  have  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness. 
Unable  to  oppose  this  complicated  assault,  he 
led  part  of  the  elephants  under  a  small  guard, 
to  frighten,  rather  than  resist,  Craterus^s  cavalry; 
while,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  he 
marched  in  person  to  meet  the  more  formidable 
division  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  their 
king.  His  horse  amounted  to  four,  and  his 
foot  to  thirty,  thousand ;  but  the  part  of  hia 
strength  in  which  he  seemed  most  to  confide, 
consisted  of  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and 
two  hundred  elephants.  With  these  forces, 
Porus  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  sufii- 
ciently  dry  and  firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel. 
He  then  arranged  his  elephants  at  intervals  of 
a  hundred  feet ;  in  these  intervals  he  placed  his 
infantry,  a  little  behind  tlie  line.  By  this  order 
of  battle,  he  expected  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 
since  their  horse,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred 
from  advancing  at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and 
their  infantry,  he  imagined,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  must 
be  themselves  exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  those  terrible  ani- 
mals. At  either  extremity  of  the  line,  the  ele- 
phants bore  huee  wooden  towers,  filled  with 
armed  men.  'inie  cavalry  formed  the  wings, 
covered  in  front  with  the  armed  chariots. 

Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  cohort  and  equestrian  archers. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepar- 
ed for  battle,  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the 
heavy-armed  troops  should  join.  This  being 
efiected,  he  allowed  them  time  to  rest  and  re- 
cover strength,  carefully  encircling  them  with 
the  cavalry ;  and  mean  while  examined,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  the  disposition  of  the  In- 
dians. Upon  observing  their  order  of*  battle,  he 
immediately  determined,  not  to  attack  them  in 
front,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties which  Porus  had  artfully  thrown  in 
his  way ;  and  at  once  resolved  on  an  operation, 
which,  with  such  troops  as  those  whom  he 
commanded,  could  scarcely  fiul  to  prove  deci- 
sive. By  intricate  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  al- 
together unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved 
imperceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.    The  remainder,  con- 


ducted by  CienaB,  stretched  towards  the  right, 
having  orders  to  wheel,  at  a  given  distance,  that 
they  might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  should 
they  wait  to  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander's 
squadrons.  A  thousand  equestrian  archers  di- 
reojted  their  rapid  course  towards  the  same 
wing;  while  the  Macedonian  foot  remained 
firm  in  their  posts,  waiting  the  event  of  this 
complicated  assault,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  precise  observ- 
anpe  of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equestrian 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  di- 
visions, of  which  one  prepared  to  resbt  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  faced  about  to  meet 
Cienus.  But  this  evolution  so  much  disordered 
their  ranks  and  dejected  their  courage,  that  they 
were  totally  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  which  surpassed  them  as 
much  in  strength,  as  it  excelled  them  in  disci- 
pline. The  fugitives  took  refuge,  as  behind  a 
line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  left  between  the  elephants.  These  fierce 
animals  were  then  conducted  against  the  ene- 
my's horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner 
observed  by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably 
advanced,  and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts 
and  arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned 
the  Macedonians  opened,  their  ranks,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  resist  them  with  a  close  and  deep 
phalanx.  Mean  while,  the  Indian  cavalry  ral- 
lied, and  were  repelled  with  greater  loss  than 
before.  They  again  sought  Die  same  friendly 
retreat;  but  their  flight  was  now  intercepted, 
and  themselves  almost  entirely  surrounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  horse ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  elephants,  having  lost  their  riders,  enraged  at 
being  pex^t  up  within  a  narrow  space,  and  fu- 
rious, through  their  wounds,  proved  more  for- 
midable to  friends  than  foes,  because  the  Ma- 
cedonians, having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
fury.^ 

The  battle  was  decided  before  the  division* 
under.  Craterus,  passed  the  river.  But  the 
arrival  of  these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pur- 
suit peculiarly  destructive.  The  unfortunate 
Porus  lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  captains, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse. 
The  elephants,  spent  with  fatigue,  were  slain 
or  taken ;  even  the  armed  chariots  were  hacked 
in  pieces,  having  proved  less  formidable  in 
reality  than  appearance,  could  we  believe  that 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men  perished 
on  the  side  of  Alexander.  An  obvious  incon- 
sistency too  often  appears  in  the  historians  of 
that  conqueror.^  With  a  view  to  enhance  his 
merit,  they  describe  and  exaggerate  the  valour 
and  resistance  of  his  enemies ;  but,  in  comput- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  become 
averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  to 
have  produced  any  adequate  efiects. 

The  Indian  king  having  behaved  with  great 

3  Arriko,  n.  113. 

4  Bee  Arrian,  p.  IIX  The  oheervatkm  applies  not,  how- 
ever, to  that  hietorian,  bat  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Arfttobu- 
lua,  from  whom  he  derived  bte  materials;  nor  eoaU  It  be 
expected  that  thoM  generab  ibottld  pieeerre  perfect  im- 
partiality in  relatiBg  the  eiploits  of  a  DSiter  whom  they 
admired. 
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gilhalfy  m  tbe  engAgmnant,  wu  the  Iwrt  to 
Imve  the  field.  Hie  flight  being  retarded  by  hie 
woQiidi,  he  was  oyertakeo  hy  Tajdlee,  whom 
Alexander  entnuted  with  the  care  of  Mixing 
him  aiive.  But  Poms,  perceiving  the  approach 
of  a  maa,  who  was  hie  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy,  tamed  hie  elephant,  and  prepared  to 
renew  the  combat  Alexander  th«i  deepatcfaed 
to  him  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  distinction,  who,  he 
understood,  had  formerly  liyed  with  Poms  in 
habits  of  friendship.  By  the  entreaties  .of 
Meroe,  the  high-minded  prince,  spent  with 
thirst  and  Atigim,  was  finally  persuaded  to  sur- 
render; and  being  refieshed  with  drink  and 
repoee  wss  condaoted  to  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror.  Alexander  admired  his  stature  (for 
he  was  above  seven  ftet  high)  and  the  majesty 
of  his  person ;  hut  he  admired  still  more  his 
courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  asked  in 
what  he  oould  Aligp  him?  Porus  answered, 
«•  By  acting  Uke  a  kinff."  ^  That,''  said  Alex- 
ander with  a  smile,  M  should  do  for  my  own 
sake,  but  what  can  I  do  for  yours."*  Poms 
replied,  **  All  my  wishes  are  contained  in  that 
one  requeet.**!  None  ever  admired  virtue  more 
than  Alexander.  Struck  with  the  firnmess  pf 
Porus,  he  declared  him  reinstated  on  his  throne; 
acknowledged  him  for  his  ally  and  his  friend ; 
and  having  soon  afterwards  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Glause,  who  posseseed  thirty- 
seven  citiee  on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of 
^hich  contained  five  thousand,  and  many  of 
the  greateet  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  be 
added  this  populous  province  to  the  dominions 
of  his  new  confederate.  Immediately  sAer  the 
battle,  he  interred  the  slain,  performed  the  ac- 
customed sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes.  Before  leaving  that  river,  he  founded 
two  cities,  Nicca  and  Bucephalla ;  the  former 
was  so  called,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
gained  near  the  place  where  it  stood ;  the  latter, 
situate  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  horse  BucepbaLlus,^  who  died 
there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.  A  large 
division  of  the  army  remained  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cratenis,  to  build  and  fortify  these 
new  cities. 

In  promoting  the  success  of  Alexander,  the 
fame  of  lus  generosity  conspired  with  the  power 
of  his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memo- 
rable resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of 
another  prince  named  Poms,  and  the  valuable 
countiy  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydra- 
otes.  In  efiWctittg  this  conquest,  the  obstacles 
of  nature  were  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only, 


1  The  modera  hitloriM  of  AI««Aiid«r  imiTamlly  mlt- 
raprawnt  Ubia  conferanee.  AH  of  thsn,  as  far  m  I  know, 
BMtlM  Portu  ny,  "  that  ha  deaireB  to  be  treatad  like  a  king  .*** 
anaxphaatkNi  which  cannot  be  reooociled  with  Alexander's 

fvaiiM  «,  T<  ro<  ^tK99  •£••«  1  I  will  act  towardi  you.  O 
Foraa !  aa  beoomM  a,  kinc ,  on  my  own  aoooant ;  bat  what 
do  yon  daaira  that  I  abouid  do  on  yoaial** 

8  Thia  goDerona  animal,  who  had  so  long  shared  the 
toils  and  daqgers  of  his  master,  had  formerly  received  atf  oal 
marks  of  royal  rsfard.  Haviog  diaappeared  in  the  eoantry 
of  the  Uiil,  AJezander  iasoed  a  prodamatioo,  comaMnding 
his  home  to  be  reatnred,  otherwiae  be  would  nngB  the 
whole  oountry  with  fire  and  swoid.  This  command  was 
fimoMdiately  obeyed.  "So  dear,*'  says  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
eephaloa  to  Alexander,  and  so  terrible  was  Alexander  to 
the  Berbsriana.'*    Arnan,  p.  114. 


enemies,  with  whom  he  had  to  eonta&d.  !%• 
river  Acesines,  fifteen  furlongs  broad,  is  deep 
and  rapid ;  manv  parts  of  its  ehannel  are  filled 
with  Ivge  and  uarp  rocks,  which,  opposing  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion  loud  and  foam- 
ing biUows,  mixed  with  boiling  eddtos  mmi 
whiripoc^  equally  formidable,  and  still  nM»re 
dangerous.  Of  the  Macedonians,  who  attempt- 
ed to  pass  in  boats,  many  drove  against  the 
rocks,  and  perished;  but  such  as  en^ployed 
hides,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safely. 
The  Hydraotes  is  of  the  suae  breadth  with  tbe 
Acesines,  but  flows  with  a  gentle  current.  On 
its  eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the 
Cathaai,  Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian 
tribes,  prepared  to  resist  his  preeress.  They  had 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hul,  near  tte  eitj 
Sangala,  two  days  march  from  the  Hydraoles; 
and,  instead  of  a  breast-work,  had  fi>itified 
themselves  with  a  triple  row  of  carriages. 
Alexander  advanced  with  hit  cavaliy ;  the  £b- 
dians  stirred  not  from  their  post,  but,  mouatiBg 
their  carriages,  poured  fortii  a  aliower  of  missile 
weapons.  Alexander  perceiving  the  eavaliy 
unfit  for  such  an  attack,  immediatoly  dismount- 
ed, and  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot  against 
the  enemy.  The  linee  were  attacked!,  where 
weakest;  some  passages  wero  openecl;  the 
Macedonians  rushed  in ;  and  the  Indians,  being' 
successively  driven  from  tbeirtriple  barrier,  fled 
in  precipitation  to  Sangala. 

The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extensive  ta 
be  completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  town 
was  skirted  hy  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not 
deep.  Alexander  suspecting  that  the  Indians, 
intimidated  by  their  former  defoat,  would  at- 
tempt Co  escape  in  the  night,  caused  the  Isice  te 
be  surrounded  with  his  cavalry.  This  precau- 
tion was  attended  with  success.  The  foremost 
of  the  Indians  wera  cut  to  pieces  by  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Macedonian  horse;  the 
rest  escaped  with  difficuHy  to  Sangala.  Alex- 
ander then  invested  tbe  greateet  part  of  tbe 
town  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared 
to  advance  his  engines  to  batter  Che  walls,  when 
he  was  informed  by  some  deserters,  that  tbe 
enemy  still  resolved,  that  very  night,  tosteslfif 
possible,  through  tbe  lake ;  if  not,  to  force  their 
way  with  their  whole  strength.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence Alexander  posted  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  with  three  thousand  targeteers,  one  troop 
of  archers,  and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  spot 
whera  he  sagacioasly  conjectured  that  the  be- 
sieged would  attempt  to  force  their  passage.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  trum^t,  the  other  ctun- 
manders  were  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  hb  intention  to 
share  the  common  danger.  By  this  judicious 
disposition;  the  enemy  were  sucoessfuby  repel- 
led, after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on  the  place. 
Mean  while  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in 
those  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants. Encouraged  by  this  reinfofcement,  the 
Macedonians  prepared  to*  terminate  the  siege. 
The  enginee  were  got  ready ;  the  wall,  built  of 
brick,  wss  undermined;  the  scaling-ladders 
wera  fixed;  several  breaches  wera  made;  and 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault.  Seventeen 
thousand  Indians  an  said  to  have  periahed  in 
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the  nek  of  flangila;  abore  MireDty  tboonnd 
were  talcen  prisotien;  Suttila  waa  med ;  its 
oonftderales  flubmitted  or  ned<  Above  a  han- 
drad  Macadoniana  fell  in  the  aie|^  or  asBaolt ; 
twelre  hundred  were  wounded. 

The  perieTeringintrepidit^of  Alexander  thua 
rendeceid  him  muter  of  the  Talaable  conntiy, 
■ow  called  tiie  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  neat 
alreanui  whoae  confloence  forma  the  Indua.' 
The  bankaof  the  Hvphana,  the  most.eaatem  of 
these  riyera,  which  he  actualljr  intended  to  croai, 
allnied  bj  the  flatterinjr  deacription  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Mace- 
donian altan,  eqaal  in  heigrht,  and  ezceedinff  in 
bnlk,  the  greateet  towera  in  that  countrr.  These 
monnmenta,  erected  midway  between  Delhi  and 
Lahor,^  marked  tiie  eztremity  of  Alexander's 
empire;  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the'dif- 
fienlttea  of  the  coantry,  or  the  opposition  of 
enemieai  bat  by  the  immoveable  and  unanimoua 
ireaolalion  of  hia  European  troops. 


3  Tbo  uunh  of  Um  GmIom  diiUiifalth  Aluawder  by 
tb«  epitfaelg  of  MlMahah,  Dnkkojrt,  and  Kooneab.  "  Ow 
mat  robber  ajid  aMaMio:**  bat  moit  of  tbe  Oriental  tradi- 
tMioa  ajro  biffbly  boooaraUe  to  tbat  prfoee,  and  extol  bit 
tmaaamltj  not  le«  tban  bie  proweM.  Tbe  bigh  idea  eoter- 
tauied  of  bim  by  tbe  Indians,  appean  ftem  Uieir  aicribinf 
to  hn  tajle  and  nwgnifloeBee,  the  moit  reuBarkabie  ioonii- 
■oaaeted  over  tbefar  imnenaa  eountry.  0ee  rRxamen 


fiU»^  «t  aeq.  M.  Anqoetil's  Zend-Aveita,  t  L  p. 
r.  lioweU*a  Belifioa  of  tbe  Geotooi,  P.  ii.  p.  5. 
4  Probably  near  the  plaee  wbere  tbe  gnaX  weMem  road 
inee  between  theie  citiee.   Bee  D'AnviUe  Oeofr.  And- 


eono,  and  Gibboale  SHst.  roL  i.  e.  ii.  If  aior  BanneL  bow^ 
ever,  in  hie  exceOeot  Memoir  on  tbe  new  llap  of  Inaoetao, 
aieLma  leaaom  for  beDeving  that  Alexander  waa  noteo  hifb 
•p  the  river,  <*  Afker  erOMOf  r*  nye  be,  "  tbe  AoeiJnee,  or 
Jeaaab,  and  tbe  Hydraotae  «r  Ravee,  which  latter  be  may 
be  aoppoeed  to  eron  At  ibe. place  wbere  Labor  now 
atands,  be  appean  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  (be  direct 
loata  towarda  tbe  Gaofee,  to  attack  tbe  dtty  of  Pkingala, 
naoet  probably  lyiag  between  I«abQr  and  Mouhan.  Irom 
Banfala  he  proceeded  to  tbe  Hrjihaaie,  or  Setlege^  moat 


well  inhabited,  but  that  between  tbe  lower  parte  of  tbe  Se^ 
kfe  and  tbe  Ganfcarbaa  reallv  a  deaert  in  it,  aa  Timor  ex- 
peiieaeed  in  hie  mareh  ftom  Adiodin  to  Balnir.  The  dia- 
taneo  betweee  Alexander^a  poaitioD  on  the  Hirpbaan  and 
Ibe  Jamma,  aa  given  by  Pliny,  aceorde  with  taia  opinion. 
He  givea  it  aa  taree  bandred  and  thiitv  aix  Soman  milea, 
wbrab,  by  a  proper  proportional  acaie,rormed  ftom  hia  die- 
laaeee  in  known  plaeea,  leaebea  ftom  tbe  bankaof  the  Jom- 
■a  to  apoint  a  little  below  tbe  oooflux  of  tbe  Beath  and  Set- 
lego.  But  had  Alexander  been  as  high  np  the  river  as  the 
eoe  whera  the  great  weetern  road  eraaaeo  ftom  Labor  to 
Ihi,  he  woSld  have  been  only  two  bundrad  and  fUty  aacfa 
milea  ftom  tbe  Jumma.  nia  opinion  ia  atrengthened  by  tbe 
aeoouat  of  whaet  happened  imraediatoly  after ;  I  mean  hia 
neioeriag  the  Hydraotea,  and  then  encamping  on  tbe  bank 
of  the  Aceainee,  in  a  low  litaation,  and  where  tbe  whole 
country  waa  flooded  on  the  eoming  on  of  tbe  periodical 
raiae ;  wbieh  elreaoMtanees  obliged  him  to  move  hia  camp 
bigber  up  tbe  river,  into  a  more  elevated  country.  Tbia 
agreea  perftctHr  with  tbe  deaoripdon  of  the  ooont^.  The 
lower  parte  or  tbe  eooraea  cf  ine  jeoaab  and  ftavee  are 
really  Ibrongb  a  low  eoontry ;  and  theee  are  also  the  parte 
aeareat  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which  plSeea,  I 
aoppoae,  Alexaoder'a  altera  were  erected.**  It  ia  rstber  un- 
fortanato  for  this  Sngenioue  eoniectnre,  that  the  deaert  on 
tho  eaatom  bank  of  tbe  Hyphaaia,  between  Alexander  apid 
tbe  OangMy  ia  to  be  fimnd  only  in  the  inaoeurato  eompila- 
tioo  of  Diodoroa,  I.  xviL  p.  flw  (whoae  sanative  of  Alex- 
ander'e  expedition  b'as  mndk  inferior  to  Arrian*a,  aa  hia 
imperlbet  aad  inoonaiatBiit  aeeonnt  of  the  expedition  of  tbe 
younger  Cyrus,  and  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  ten  Ihooaaad.  ia  ia- 
fcrior  to  the  admired  Anabaaie  of  XenopbonO  and  in  tbe 
reoaanlie  deacription  of  CurtloB,  I.  ix.  c.  U.  The  existence 
of  auch  a  desert,  at  the  extremity  of  A1exander*a  cooqaeats, 
ia  coolmdieled  by  tbe  einsomatantial  and  aaliafoetory  nam- 
tive  of  Airian,  1.  v.  p.  119.  who  aavs,  "  that  tbe  country  be- 
yond tbe  Bypbaaia  waa  rich  and  fertile,  the  inbahitanU  in- 
dmsriooa  aad  brave;  covemed  by  a  modern  ariatoeraey; 
in  pease  and  pleoty ;  poasesaing  a  grsat  nurnMr 
and  tboae  of  superior  slisofih  aiM  stalnrs.**, 


^,     ^  Invindbl^  by  hia  eneoMS^  Alex* 

Z^^l'       ander  aubmilf^  to  hia  ffienda,  at 
A  n  49A   whose  desire  »e  set  bornsda  to  hia 

less  cariosity  prepared  new  toils  and  danfens  for 
the  army  and  himself.   Having  returned  ta>  the 
citiea  Njcsda  and  Bucephalia,  he  divided^  hie 
forces,  for  the  sake  of  exploring  more  caiaAiliy 
the  nnknown  regiona  of  India.    Two  divisiaBay 
respectively  commanded  by  Crateras  and  He* 
phnstion  (for  Genua  was  now  dead,)  had  ordne 
to  march  southward  along  the  opposite  banke 
of  the  Hydaapea.  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  oona- 
mitted  the  government  of  the  provinces  adja- 
cent to  Bactria,  was  recalled  with  the  troopa- 
under  his  conmiand ;  and  the  whole  Macedonian 
conquesta  in  India,  including  seven  nations  and 
above  two  thousand  cities,  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Porus.    Mean  while  the  loni- 
ans,  Cyprians,  Phoonicians,  and  other  maritime 
nations,  who  followed  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der, industriously  built,  or  collected,  above  two 
thousand  vessels,*  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaa- 
pea till  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence 
along  that  majestic  stream  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
On  £>ard  this  fleet  the  king  embarked  in  peiaon 
with  the  third  diviaion  of  his  forces.    Hia  na- 
vigation employed  several  months,  being  fre- 
quently retarded  by  hoatilities  with  the  nativea, 
particularly  the  warlike  tribe  x>f  the   Malli. 
These  Barbarians  were  driven  from  the  open 
oountrv;  their  citiea  were  saooeasively  besieged 
and  taken ;  but,  at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a 
acene  waa  transacted,  which  would  have  mdica- 
ted  madness  in  any  other  general,  and  which 
betrayed  temerity  even  in  Alexsnder. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
mv,  the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadeL 
Thia  fortreas  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall, 
which  being  thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  was  extremely  lofty  without,  but 
towards  tiie  inner  circumference  of  an  inoon- 
aiderable  height.    Alexander,  provoked  by  the 

5  **  It  nay  appeer  extraordinary,**  aaya  Mr.  Seaoel,  **  tbat 
Alexander  ahoald,  in  the  ooune  of  a  few  meatha,  prepare 
ao  vaat  a  fleet  for  hia  voyage  down  tbe  Indue ;  eapeciany  aa 
it  ia  aaid  to  be  the  work  or  hia  army.  Bat  the  Pn^iab  coun- 
try, like  tbat  of  Bengal,  la  full  of  navigable  rivera,  which 
eomniunicating  with  the  Indna,  form  an  uninterrupted  navi* 
gation  from  Caabmere  to  Tatta,  and  no  doubt  abounded 
with  boata  and  VBaaflla  ready  conatiucted  to  the  cooqneror'e 
handa.  I  think  it  probable  too,  that  the  veaaeb  in  wbich 
Neardina  perfonaed  hia  ooeadng  voyage  to  the  Gulf  ofPer- 
aia.  were  found  in  the  ladaa.  Yeaaeb  of  one  hundred  and 
mghty  tons  burden  are  aometimee  uaod  in  tbe  Gaogee;  and 
thoee  of  one  hundred  not  unfrequently.**  It  ia  worthy  of 
obeervatioo,  tbat  tbia  Jodiciooa  conieetare  of  Mr.  Bennel  is 
ioatifled  by  the  worda  of  Arriaa.  In  apeakisg  of  the  num- 
ber of  veaaela,  he  aaya,  «•*  o«'«  «xx»  irormfum^  ^  t«v  t«x»i 
irXiovTMr  s«T»  roof  wtrmftwi,  ^  iv  rm  T»Tt  jr»nfiiifT»»,  p. 
IM.  The  veaeela  enBployed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore, 
to  have  been  partly  eolleaad  on  tbe  Indian  riven,  and  part- 
ly oooatmcted  for  the  oecaaioo.  Thev  were,  1.  Long  diipa, 
for  the  purpoee  of  war;  9.  Bound  abtpa,  for  carrying  pr<»vi- 
aione,  baggage,  fce.;  and  3.  i<nr«r«r**  'Xe**,  veaaela  for 
traoeporung  horaea.  Mr.  BeoneI*a  conjecture  can  only  re- 
late to  the  ahipB  of  burden.  Tbat  tbe  two  other  kinda  were 
bnilt  by  the  loniana  and  ialandere,  appeara  ftom  Arrian,  p. 
194,  and  181.    The  account  of  Alexander*a  embarkation. 


fflven  in  Arnan*a  expedition  of  Alexander,  aa  wdl  aa  in  his 
Indian  hiatory,  ii  inoonrtirteot  with  the  relation  of  Curtias, 
I.  ix.  c  «l.  with  thst  of  Diodorus,  I.  xvii.  p.  3S3.  and  that  of 
Justin,  1.  xli.  c  ix.  The  narrative  of  Anian  ia,  bow<ever, 
confirmed  by  Streho,  1.  xv.  p.  I0S3.  That  aeewate  geograr 
pher  informe  ue,  tbat  the  fleet  waa  conatroeted  near  the 
cities  which  Alexander  had  buiU  on  each  aide  the  Hydes- 
pea ;  and  that  th«  Umber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  was 
broogbt  ftom  a  wood  near  to  Mooat  Enodas. 
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obstiaaoj  of  Uie  IncUansY  commanded  the  seal- 
ing-Uddera  to  be  ap(^d  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. But  this  ser^e  being  performed  more 
tardily  than  usual,  tlie  king,  in  his  anger, 
snatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it,  and 
hftTiag  &«tened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapiditj  in  defiance  of  the  enemy's  weapons. 
The  Macedonians,  alarmed  by  tiie  danger  of 
their  {[eneral,  followed  in  such  numbers,  that 
tha  ladder  broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  sum- 
mit; the  same  accident  happened  to  other  lad- 
den  which  were  hastily  appUed,  and  injudici- 
oiialy  crowded.  For  some  moments,  the  king 
thus  remained  alone  on  tlie  wall,  conspicuous 
by  the  brightness  of  hiB  arms,  and  the  extrava- 
flanoe>  of  his  Taloar,  exposed  to  thick  voUies  of 
hostile  darts  from  the  adjacent  towers.  His 
resolution  was  more  than  daring.  At  one  bound 
he  sprang  into  the  place,  and  posting  himself 
at  the  TiralL,  slew  the  chief  of  the  Malli,  and 
three  others,  who  ventured  to  assault  him. 
Mean  while  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and  Peucestas^ 
the  only  Macedonians  who  had  got  safe  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  imitated  the  example  of  Alex> 
anider.  Ahreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his  com- 
panions, regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defend- 
ed the  king,  whose  breast  had  been  pierced 
with  an  arrow.  They  were  soon  covered  with 
wiounds,  and  Alexander  seemed  ready  to  expire. 
By  this  time,  the  Macedonians  had  burst  through 
the  gates  of  the  place.  Their  first  concern  was 
td  oany  off  the  king;  the  second  to  revenge  his 
death,  for  they  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal, 
as  breath  issued  forth  with  his  blood.  Some 
report,  that  the  weapon  was  extracted  by  Crito- 
demas  of  Cos ;  others,  that  no.  surgeon  being 
near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life-guards^  opened  the 
wound  with  his  sword,>by  his  master's  com- 
mand. The  great  efiVusion  of  blood  threatened 
his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  seasonable 
jfwooning  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
•topped  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the 
life  of  Alexander.  The  affectionate  admiration 
In  which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared 
in  their  gloomy  sadness  during  his  danger,  and 
their  immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery.^ 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the 
4>cean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long 
^1  march,  Alexander    determined  to 

•?•"*?*  proceed  towards  Persepolis,  through 
^^{^  %A9_  ^-^  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia. 
•^'^  This  arduous  design  was  not  in- 
epired  by  an  idle  ambition  to  durpass  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis,  whose  armies 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  those  deserts,  but 
prompted  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  with 
water,  the  first  European  fleet  which  navigated 
the  Indian  sea,  explored  the  Persian  gul^  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris*  This  imp<»'tant  voyage  was  performed, 
end  afterwards  related,  by  Nearchns,'  whose 


1  Tm  mr^jrm  rifs .roKf^nt ;  litBToUT,  "the  alMurdity  of  hk 
Ta]oar,**  could  oar  idom  admit  sach  an  •xpretHoa ;  •roiro; 
properly  sio^nifiM  "  what  has  no  place  in  natare."  It  is 
commonly  translated  ^tnrd,  bat  may  here  mean  anper- 
naturoL 

9  The  eatraordinary  adventure  related  in  the  text,  ia  said 
by  Curtoia,  I.  ix.  e.  iv.  to  have  happened  in  Btormint  a  oily 
of  the  Oxydraee.  Lucian  (Dial.  morL^  at  Pnusan.  (Attic.) 
Sfrae  with  CariiuH.  But  these  are  feeble  authorities,  com- 
pared with  Anian,  1.  vi.  p.  137,  et  seq.  et  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p. 
1098. 

3  Nearohoi  was  a  oativs  of  Crete,  bat  had  long  mided 


enterprising  gemos  was  worthy  of  the  master 
whom  he  served.  In  discovering  the  sea  and 
the  land,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Alexander  mu- 
tually assisted  each  other.  By  the  example  of 
the  king,  both  were  taught  to  depise  toil  and 
danger.  On  foot,  and  encumbered  with  his 
armour,  he  traversed  the  tempestuous  sands  of 
the  Persian  coast,  sharing  the  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier  ;*  nor  was 
it  till  tStfit  a  march  of  two  months,  distinguish- 
ed by  unexampled  hardships,  that  tho  army 
emerged  into  tlie  cultivated  province  of  Car- 
mania. 

In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  di- 
vision of  his  forces,  which  he  had  sent  under  the 
command  of  Craterus  through  the  territoriee  of 
the  Arii  and  Derange.  Stasanor  and  Phrata- 
phemess  governors  of  those  warlike  nations,  and 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  camels 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  ex- 
haustod  by  &ttgue.  The  waste  of  men,  occa- 
sioned by  this  destructive  expedition,^  was 
repaired  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  battalions 
from  Media,  which  rendered  the  standard  of 
Alexander  sufliciently  respectable.  Cleander 
and  Sitalus,  the  commanders  of  those  forces, 
were  accused  by  the  Modes  of  despoiling  their 
temples,  railsacking  their  tombs,  and  commit- 
ting other  detestable  deeds  of  avarice  and  cruel- 
ty. Their  own  soldiers  confirmed  the  accusa- 
tion; and  their  crimes  were  punished  with 
death..  This  prompt  justice  gave  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  served  as  a  salutary  example  in 
future;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  government, 
practised  by  this  illustrious  conqueror,  none 
had  a  stronger  tendency  to  confirm  his  autho- 
rity, and  consolidate  his  empire  than  his  vigi- 
lance to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  to  defend  his  subjects  from  oppression.^ 

in  Ampbipolia.  The  journal  of  hia  celebrated  voyage  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  tho  Euphrates,  ia  preacHrved 
in  Arrian*8  Indian  HistorVt  from  c  xx.  to  c.  xli.  iacluaively. 
Seven  months  were  employed  in  this  voyage,  duriuf  three 
of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  sea.  Noarchus  sailed  in  th« 
month  of  September,  and  arrived  in  April  in  the  Eup^hrates, 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  vi.  c.  xxili.  The  relation  of  this  illuatrt- 
oua  admiral  has  been  called  in  question  by  DodweU,  Har- 
douin,  and  others :  but  its  authenticity  is  confirmed  by  tho 
incomparable  d*Anvillo.  See  Recborch.  Gooq(.  sur  lo  Golfe 
Persique,  Acad,  dee  Inserip.  t.  xxx.  p.*  133. 

4  Parties  were  continually  employed  on  aU  aidea,  ia 
searching  for  water.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  more  nn- 
fortnoate  than  usual ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  exceasive, 
and  rvBected  by  the  scorching  sand ;  Alexander  marched 
on  foot,  parched  with  thirst,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  op> 
pressed  b^  care.  Amidst  these  distressful  circumstances, 
some  Boldtera  discovering  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  water, 
brought  it  in  groat  haste  to  the  king.  He  received  tho  pre- 
sent with  thanks,  tb«i  poured  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
water,  thus  apilt,  refreshed  not  only  Alexander,  but  the 
whole  army.    Arrian,  p.  141. 

5  Plutarch  says,  that  the  march  through  Gedroaia  cost 
Alexander  near  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  palpable  ex- 
aggeration, since  be  supposes  the  whole  army,  at  their  de- 
parture from  India,  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thooaaod  hoiae ;  of  which 
one  division  embarked  with  Nearohns,  and  another  march- 
ed, under  the  command  of  Craterus,  through  the  territorieii 
of  the  Arii  and  Drangie;  little  more  (ban  a  third  part  of  tho 
whole  number  entennl  the  Gedrosian  deserts. 

6  Xai  TOvTO.  fiirf^  Ti  aXXa,  x»Tfvx«v  i *  aer/M  r«  t>v«| 
Ta»  ig  AKt^mvifiv.  JO(v«».wT«,  n  txsvT*  srffl9'Xv« «"'•»'>'>, 
TOT»ur«i  /Miw  rkn6tt  o»T»,  TO<roi»  Si  ttKK^K^v  tL^tTT^M.^r»• 
914  o«ic  sgqv  viro  rn  A\il»vS(9v  fiariKtim  •itxtirimi  tsv; 
■fX»AM»ov$  va-e  tov  «f%ovTMv.  Arrian,  l.vi.  p.  143.  "  ThiSh 
especially,  kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  Mrere  either  subdued 
by  Alexander,  or  that  volaolorily  aubauited  to  him  (aomcr- 
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'  Among  the  fables,  which  ga;ve  the  air  of  ro- 
nlance  to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander, 
y?e  may  reckon  the  triumphant  procession 
through  Carmania.  In  imitation  of  fiaechus, 
Alexajider  is  said  to  have  traversed  this  pro* 
▼ince,  amidst  dancing  and  music,  crowned  with 
flowers,  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  allowing 
the  utmost  extravagance  of  disorder  and  folly  to 
himself  and  his  followers/  The  revel  con- 
tinued tfeven  days,  during  which  a  small  body 
of  sober  men  might  havo  overwhelmed  this 
m-my  of  bacchanals,  and  aveng«d  the  cause  of 
Darius  and  of  Asia.^  Were  not  this  improbable 
fiction  discountenanced  by  the  silence  of  con> 
temporary  writers,^  it  would  be  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the 
transports  of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whose  heart 
^as  extremely  susceptible  of  compassion,  must 
have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  loss  of 
JO  many  brave  men ;  nor  did  the  necessity  of 
his  aflfairs,  to  which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive, 
admit  of  unseasonable  delay. 

Encouraged  by  the  long  absence  of  th6ir 
onaster,  and  the  perils  to  which  his  too  adven- 
turous character  continually  exposed  his  life, 
Harpalua,  Orsines,  and  Abulites,  who  were  re- 
spectively governors  of  Babylon,  Persepolis, 
and  Susa,  began  to  despise  his  orders,  and  to 
act  as  independent  princes,  ratiber  than  ac- 
countable ministers.  In  such  emergencies,  Al- 
exander knew  by  experience  the  advantage  of 
celerity.  He  therefore  divided  his  army.  The 
greater  part  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were 
entrusted  to  Hepheestion,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus. 
With  the  remainder  the  king  hastened  to  Pa- 
sargadas.  Orsines  was  convicted  of  many  enor- 
mous crimes,  which  were  punished  with  as 
enormous  severity.^o  Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  who 
had  assumed  the  royal  tiara,  suffered  death; 
his  numerouig  adherents  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  return  of  Alexander  from  the  East  proved 
fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his  son  Oxathres,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  their  master,  had  cruelly 
oppressed  the  wealthy  province  of  Susiana, 
and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
Harpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Babylon  had  been 
no  less  flagitious,  escaped  with  his  treasures  to 
Athens :  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians  engaged 
them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive ;  but  their 
fears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of 
Alexander.  By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  was 
expelled  from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the 
most  generous  of  princes  seems  himself  to  have 
been    soon    afterwards    treacherously  slain.' i 

0113  and  remote  at  they  were ;)  that,  nndertbe  retfn  of  thia 
prince,  tho  governora  durat  not  injura  the  f OTWDed." 

7  Pint,  in  Alexand.   Diodor.  p.  573. 

8  Curtiufl,  I.  ix.  c.  x. 

9  Arrian  inforina  us,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  AriitobuluH 
mnke  the  least  mention  of  this  extraordinary  tranaaction, 
which  he  trcata  with  proper  contempt.  Vid.  Arrian,  p.  J43. 

10  Arrian,  who  oxcuiei  Alexander'*  adopting  the  Fenian 
manners,  repeatedly  blamea  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian 
puninhmentv. 

U  Comp.  Cartius,  t.x.  c.  ii.  I"ut.  inDerooMlien.  Diodor. 
Iv  xviii.  p.  19.  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  576.  But  all  these  wriiors 
omit  the  ftrnr  crime  of  Harpalus  meniioned  by  Arrinn,  the 
panlnn  of  which  does  great  honour  to  the  clenicnry  of  AJ- 
QXTtidor.  HnrpaluB,  even  in  the  lile-time  of  Philip,  h'ltl 
en'iiind  the  friendship  of  his  illustrioas  son,  who,  fiuoi)  ai'tcr 
iiKHiiitinj;  tli<!  thron4>,  employed  him  as  his  tre;if<ur(*r.  Biii, 
haUiic  the  battle  of  lisus,  this  tmwortli)'  uiialslur  betrayed 


^fae  brave  Peucestos,  who  had  iaved  Alexas' 
der's  life  at' the  assault  of  the  Mallian  fortresSf 
was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Persia.  In 
this  important  command,  he  proved  his  wisdom 
to  be  equal  to  his  Talour.  By  conforming  to 
the  customs,  adopting  the  manners,  and  using 
the  languiLge  of  the  vanquished,  be  acquired 
the  aflbctionate  respect  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  His  pliant  condescension,  directed 
by  sound  policy,  was  highly  approved  by  th» 
discernment  of  Alexander ;  but  his  sffectatioift 
of  foreign  mannen  greatly  offended  the  pride 
of  his  Macedonian  countrymen. 
Olvmo  ^^  ^^  central  provmoes  of  biff 

cxni  4*  empire,  which  from  time  immemo- 
A  n  «><»c  ^^  ^^  l>een  the  seat  of  Asiatie 
A.  c.  J25.    p^^jp  ^ J  j^^^^^  Alexander  spent 

the  last,  and  not  the  least  glorious,  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  nervous  language  of  antiquity, 
the  world  was  silent  in  his  presence ;  and  hi» 
only  remaining  care  was  to  improve  and  con- 
solidate his  conquests.  For  these  important 
purposes,  he  carefully  examined  the  course  oT 
the  Euleeus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  troops  was 
judiciously  employed  in  removing  the  weirs  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Persian  kings  had  obstmcted  the 
navigation  of  those  great  rivers.  But  Alexan- 
der, having  no  reason  to  dread  fleets  of  war, 
wished  to  mvite  those  of  commerce.  The  har- 
bours were  repaired ;  arsenals  were  constrocted; 
a  bason  was  formed  at  Babylon  sufficient  to 
contain  a  thousand  galleys.  By  these  and  simi- 
lar improvements,  ho  expected  to  facilitate  in- 
ternal'intercourse  among  his  central  provinces, 
while,  by  opening  new  chtunels  of  communi- 
cation he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  coimtries 
of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  His  ships  were  sent  to 
explore  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulft.  Ar- 
chlas  brought  him  such  accounts  of  the  former^ 
that  he  determined  to  plant  its  shores  with 
Grecian  colonies.  Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded 
farthest  in  examining  the  Arabian  coast ;  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  double  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  immense  peninsula,  and  stilt 
more  to  remotmt  (as  he  had  been  command- 
ed by  Alexander)  to  the  city  Hieropolis  in 
Egypt.  This  daring  enterprise  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  king  in  person.  It  is  certain, 
that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  took  measures 
for  examining  tliis  great  southern  gulf,  as  well 
as  for  discovering  the  shores  of  uie  Caspian 
Sea,  which  was  then  believed  to  communicate 
with  the  Northern  Ocean." 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more 
immediate  attention.  In  the  winter  season,  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  Assyria,"  are  confined 

his  trust,  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alexander,  unwillinif  haatiljr 
to  condemn  an  old  frif^nd,  who  had  for  his  sake  incorred 
the  resentment  of  Philip,  escribed  the  miacondact  of  Hai- 
pnlus  to  the  b»d  counsels  of  Taurtsrag,  a  daring  villain,^ 
who  hnd  arroiiipliBhrd  his  flight.  After  the  death  of  Tao- 
r^cus,  he  prevailed  on  Hnrpalus  again  to  retnm  to  his  mt* 
viro,  tind  n«rnin  entrusted  him  with  tiio  custody  of  his  trea- 
Hures.    Arrian,  K  iii.  c.  vi. 

12  Arrinn,  I.  vii.p.  15K 

13  "  This  country,"  acconling  to  Strabo,  "ia  more  fertile 
th.in  any  oHht;  producing,  it  \i  said,  three  hundred  fold." 
Str:i}>o,  p.  1077. 
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within  their  bfty  chidtieL  But  in  gpnng  mad 
summer,  and  especiaUy  towirde  the  enminer 
■oletice  they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  instead 
of  watering,  would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent 
territory,  unieis  the  superfluous  fluid  were  dis- 
charged into  the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas.  Thif 
aitificiai  rivets  formed,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  commences  a  hundred  miles  below  Ba- 
bylon. It  is  not  fed  by  springs,  nor  replenished 
irom  mountain  snows,  but  branching  from  the 
great  trunk  of  the  Euphrates,  moderates  its 
too  impetuous  stream,  by  diverting  it  into  the 
sea,  through  lakes  and  manhes,  by  various,  and 
for  the  most  part,  invisible  outlets.  But  this 
useful  contrivance  finally  defeated  its  own  por- 
poie.  The  Pallacopas  gradually  sunk  into  its 
soft  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates,  which 
even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel, 
even  after  the  season  when  its  waters  cease 
to  rise  by  the  melting  of  the  Armenian  snows. 
This  diminution  of  uie  river  rendered  it  insuf- 
ficient to  water  the  fields  of  Assyria;  an  incon- 
venience severely  felt  in  a  country  almost  unac* 
^  quainted  with  rain.  The  governors  of  Babylon 
attempted  unsuoeesBfulIy  to  remedy  the  evil, 
whose  magnitude  justly  excited  the  attention 
of  Alexander.  From  war,  the  mother  of  arts, 
he  had  learned  to  improve  the  benefits  of  peace. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  more  dis- 
tant expeditions,  he  sailed  down  Uie  Euphrates ; 
carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and 
having  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  inosculation  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Pallacopas,  a  bard  and  rocky  bottom,  he 
commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  there,  which  serv- 
ed to  moderate  the  inundations  at  one  season, 
without  too  much  draining  the  watdts  at  an- 
other. Having  performed  this  essential  service 
to  Assyria,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Palla-. 
copas,  and  surveyed  the  lakes  and  marshes, 
which  guard  the  Arabian  frontiers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  new  canal,  h6  observed 
a  convenient  situation  for  a  city,  which  being 
built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with  those  su- 
perannuated Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  military  service,  and  with  such  others 
of  their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  settle 
in  this  fertile,  though  remote  country.' 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happiness, 
Alexanderthustravenedthe  populous  provinces 
of  the  East,  and  successively  visited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Persepolis,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Baby- 
lon. These  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note, 
were  adorned  with  signal  marks  of  his  taste, 
and  respectively  distinguished  by  transactions 
which  discover  the  boldest,  yet  most  enlighten- 
ed views  of  policy.  The  important  design  of 
uniting,  bv  laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of 
his  extensive  monarchy,  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  care  to  incor- 
porate in  his  Barbarian  armies  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians.  In  each  company,  or  rather  in 
each  division  of  sixteen,  he  joined  four  Euro- 
peans to  twelve  Asiatics.  In  the  Macedonian 
squadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were 
most  distinguished  by  their. strength,  their  acti- 

1  AnUn,  abi  rapni. 


vity,  and  their  merit*  Socm  after  the  hattb  of 
Aihela,  he  had  given  orders  to  raise  new  levies 
jn  the  conquered  provinces.  The  Basbarian 
youth  delighted  in  the  Grecian  ezerciae  and  dis- 
cipline, and  rejoiced  at  being  assodatMt  to  the 
glory  of  their  victors.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  powtffnl 
body  of  those  recruits,  whose  improrsoienfs  in 
arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his  expectalioas^ 
and  justly  rewarded  his  foresight  The  arrival 
of  such  numerous  anxiliarias  enabled  fiiin  to 
discharge  at  Opisi  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  such 
Greeks  and  Afocedonians  as  were-  tired  of  the 
service,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  bj 
sickness.  After  an  interestmg  scene,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  descnbe,  he  dismissed 
those  respectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealtk 
and  honours.  They  were  conducted  by  Cra- 
terus,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  Antipater 
in  the  administration  of  his  European  domi- 
nions ;  and  Antipater,  who  had  long  executed 
that  important  trust  with  equal  prudence  and 
fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his  master 
with  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon.3  . 

At  Susa,  Alexander,  learned  that  his  aoldiersy 
indulging  tiie  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
profession,  had  contracted  immense  debts,  whidi 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that 
each  man  should  give  an  exact  account  ef  what 
he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  cieditoia,  de* 
daring,  that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  tbem 
at  his  own  expense.  The  troops  suspected  aa 
intention,  merely  to  discover  their  characters, 
and, to  learn  their  economy  or  profusion.  At 
first,  therefore,  many  denied,  and  all  diminish* 
ed,  their  debts.  But  Alexander  issued  a  se> 
cond  declaration,  **  That  it  became  not  a  prinee- 
to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a  people  to  suppose 
their  prince  capable  of  deceit*'  Faithful  list* 
were  immediately  presented,  and  the  whole 
debts  discharged,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  oT 
four  millions  sterling. 

This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  transact- 
tion  of  a  different  kind,  which  discovers,  how- 
ever, the  same  spirit,  and  which  equaify  en* 
deared  Alexander  to  his  Asiatic  subjects.  In 
the  rojral  palace  of  Susa,  he  publicly  espoused 
Barcin^'  the  daughter  of  Darius ;  and  bestowed 
her  sister  Drypetis  on  his  friend  Hephaestion« 
saying,  that  he  wished  their  children  to  be  kins- 
men. By  the  advice  of  their  master,  Perdic- 
cas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  generals,  in- 
termarried with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  van- 
quished Barbarians.  The  soldieis  were  enooa- 
raged  by  presents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royd 
favour,  to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  catalogs  of  their 
names,  presented  to  the  king,  that  above  ten 
thousand  Greeks  and  Macedonians  married 
Asiatic  women.* 


9  Arrian,  abi  •aprt. 

3  Called  Stalira  by  Cartiua,  JwUn,  and  Flatafok 

4  Platareh,  Misinf  the  tme  tpiiit  of  tliaaa  nfolatioaa, 
axclaims,  Q  (aeCMf  t  Iie^it,  **'  •vawti,  »•<  /msti*  s-cxx,* 

vnc  tmvtKtis  Arisv  Sufmwn  rwMjrrAvn,  to  |iiX«i$,  •*!« 
rxtiiaify  9vii  atj/vx*!;  »«•  m9vf»wm9tTi  ttTfftf^  «XX' 
tfwrt  99fuftm  n»i  ya/»e<«  ^MCfon,  ««•  nti¥»9*ntt  ttmttm^ 

r«  7iri|  9vy«jrTovTf(.    "O!  barbarous  sad  fooluliXanai, 
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1^,  In  aH  the  citieB  which  he  vinted, 

urf  mp.  1^^  ^^  careful  to  celebrate  the  mu* 
cxiv.  .  ^^  ^^^  symnatftic  gamea ;.  those 
dUtingaiahiBg  fruita  of^Grociaii  caltore,  which 
being  adapted  to  gratify  the  aenaes,  aa  well  as 
to  please  the  fancy,  were  behold  with  delight 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  Barbariana.  Con- 
vinced that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  minds  and  manners 
of  men,  than  public  entertainments  and  com- 
mon pleasures,  Alexander  determined  to  intro- 
duce and  diffuse  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
tre. For  this  purpose  above  three  thousand 
players  and  musicians,  collected  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  Media,  which  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
those  theatrical  exhibitions.*  But  the  sicknesa 
and  death  of  Hephestion  changed  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle  into  melancholy  obaequiea.  In 
the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  king  wae  de- 
prived of  his  dearest  friend.^  This  irreparable 
loss,  he  felt  and  expreaaod  with  an  affectionate 
ardour  congenial  to  his  character,  and  jostified 
his  immoderate   sorrow  by  the  inconsolable' 

frief  of  Achillea  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
atrocles.  During  three  days  and  nights  after 
the  death  of  Hephsstion,  Alexander  neither 
changed  his  apparel  nor  tasted  food.  A  public 
mourning  was  observed  throughout  the  empire. 
Funeral  games  were  celebrated  in  the  great 
cities ;  the  royal  cohort  was  commanded  thence- 
forward to  retain  the  name  and  banner  of  He- 
phestion ;8  and  the  loily  genius  of  Stasicrates 
erected  at  Ecbatana  a  monument  worthy  of 
him,,  whom  the  obsequious  oracle  of  Ammon 
declared  deserving  of  heroic  worship.  To  ap- 
pease the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lientenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend. 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king^s 
secretary,  who  shortly  before  Hephestion's 
death,  had  offended  this  illustrious  favourite ; 
a  man  who  long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed, 


thon  who  laboaradfl  in  tbId  to  throw  •  bridfo  over  the 
Helleapont,  it  b  thiu  that  wife  kln^  join  Aria  to  Baiope, 
not  by  boards,  ihipa,  lifelaM  and  inMombla  booda,  bat  by 
lawfid  love,  chaito  Dnotiala.  and  the  indiatohible  tie  or 
oommon  profeny.*'  Phit  OraL  i.  d«  Portsa  Alezand. 
See  likawiio  above,  e.  ix.  p.  113. 

5  It  shoold  aeem  from  rlotarch,  thai  the  entartaioaieBta 
of  the  theatre  were  aooo  diffuied  throofb  other  parta  of 
Aaia.     AKt^mvifv  rn*  Krtmv  i^ntmtmvrnf^   Oftn(9t  i|v 

"  Alexander,  haTinff  tamed  Aaia,  Hoiber  wae  read  in  the 
Eaat ;  the  ehUdren  of  the  Paraiana,  Soeians,  and  Gedroria, 
recited  the  tra«ediea  of  Bophodei  and  Snripidea."  Flat 
ibid. 

6  Nnt  to  Hepbastion,  Crater  at  leoma  to  have  ei^yed 
the  greateit  ehare  of  Alexander's  ooofldenee ;  yet  he  oftao 
aaid.  "  Cratenia  lovea  the  kin{;,  Hepbaetion  loree  Alexao- 
der/'  Plutarch  in  Alexaad.  In  paaaing  tbrouf  h  the  Tro- 
ade,  Alexander  erowned  the  tomb  of  Achilks,  and  He- 
pbaetion that  of  Palroelea.    iCIian,  Var.  HiM.  xii.  7. 

7  If.  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 

The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  and,  undecay'd, 
Bam  mi  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope's  Biad. 

8  According  to  Plutarch,  Stasicrates  proposed  to  form 
Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  eity 
with  one  haiid,  and  with  the  other  dischaigtnff  a  river  into 
the  sea.  Pint  in  Alexand.- Vitro  vius,  L  ii.  m  Proem,  et  Lo- 
ciao,  t  ii.  p.  480. ''ascribe  this  design  to  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander extolled  the  boldness  of  the  artist,  but  addod,  Es  S» 
Mfrnv  TOW  A0»  nmrm  X«fiiv*  •fsif  y*f  fv«(  BmrtKtm^  ito> 

^ftTurrtf  iiipai  ftvnfnt«¥.  "Let  alone  Moont  Athoe;  it 
u  enough  that  it  is  the  monument  of  one  king's  ftlly  abaa- 
ey ;"  alloding  to  the  eve^t  related  above,  eTix.  p.  113. 

3M 


without  abusmg  in  any  one  instanee,  the  eonfi- 
denoe  tii  his  master;  who  exercised  power 
without  pride,  and  enforced  discipline  without 
severity  ;  whose  conduct  merited  at  once  pub- 
lic rsspect  and  royal  favour,  and  whose  virtue^ 
disarmed  envy.* 

To  moderate  and  divert  his  sorrow,  Alexan- 
der, who  in  the  practice  of  war  found  at  once 
business  and  amusement,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion in  person,  which  perhaps  would  otherwise 
have  been  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  Cossfsans,  a  fierce  and  i>ntracta- 
ble  nation,  inhabited  the  southern  frontier  of 
Media.  Secure  amidst  their  rocks  and  faat- 
neases,  they  had  ever  defied  the  arms  of  the 
Persians;  and  the  degenerate  successors  of 
Cyrus  had  judged  it  mere  prudent,  to  purchase 
their  friendship  than  to  repel  their  hostility.  In 
their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana, 
the  pride  of  these  magnificent  but  pusillani- 
mous princes  condescended  to  bestow  presents 
on  the  CossflBans,  that  they  might  procure  an 
tmdisturbed  paaaage  for  themaelves  and  their, 
train ;  and  thu  impolitic  meanness  only  in- 
creased the  audacity  of  the  mountaineers,  who 
often  ravaged  the  Susian  plains,  and  often  re- 
tired to  their  fastnesses,  loaded  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  such 
indignities.  In  forty  days,  he  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  totaUy  subdued  this  rapacious  and 
warlike  tribe.  The  Cossaeans  were  driven  from 
their  last  retreats,  and  compelled  to  suirender 
their  territory.  After  obtaining  sufficient  pledges 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ranaom  their  prisoners,  and  at  his  departure 
from  their  cotmtry,  took  care  to  erect  such  for- 
tresses as  seemed  necessary  for  bridling,  in  fu- 
ture, the  dangerous  i\iry  of  this  headstrong 
people.  10 

In  returning  fr^m  this  soccessful  expedition 
towards  the  banka  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  many  inland  coon- 
tries  of  Asia  and  A^frica,  extending  from  Mount 
Imaos  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  then,  aays  his  historian,  that  he  appear- 
ed master  of  the  worid,  both  to  hi«  followere 
and  to  himself;  and,  a»  if  the  known  parte  of 
it  had  been  insi^oient  to  satisfy  his  ambition^ 
he  gave  orders  1o  cut  timber  in  the  Hyicanian 
forest,  with  a  design  to  build  ships,  and  eaplora 
the  nndiseoveied  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Arabian  seas.  But  neither  these  lofty  designs, 
nor  the  glorv  of  war,  nor  tlie  pomp  of  royidty, 
which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed  in  the 
greatest  ^tendour,'*  could  appease  his  grief  for 

9  Arrian,  p.  156.  tells  us,  that  oonceraing  the  funeral  ho- 
nours of  H epnoBstion,  innumerable  and  absord  fictions  were 
inveniod  by  tfae  friendv  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander  ; 
nay,  what  is  extraordinary,  the  same  faltehoods  were  some- 
times anthorbed  by  both ;  the  former  intending  thereby  to. 
extol  tfae  warmth  of  his  friendship,  the  latter  to  expose  hia 
extravagance  and  folly. 

10  Such  if  the  account  of  this  expeditloa  given  by  Ar- 
rian, 1.  vii.  p.  1S7.  and  confirmed  bv  Btrabo,  1.  xi.  p.  705. 
and  by  Diooorus,  I.  xvii.  p.  577.  Plutarch,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  unwarrantably  and  absurdly  tells  u«,  that  Alex- 
ander, to  divert  his  grief,  took  the  amuaement  of  mmi-Amt'* 
ing,  aiad  massacred  the  whole  Cossa»ao  nation,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.    Pint.  p.  M. 

11  Vid.  Athen.  I.  x.  p.  438.  et  1.  xii.  p.  537—541.  Wo 
may  believe  that  Alazandor's  tent  eootained  a  hondred 
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the  lews  of  Hepheslion.  The  death  of  his  be- 
loved friend  is  said,  by  Arrian,  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  own.  It  certainly  tinged  hia  character 
with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him 
susceptible  of  such  impressions  as  the  firmness 
of  his  manly  soul  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sisted and  repelled. 

He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition 
as  an  instrument  of  policy,  began  himself  to 
fall  a  prey  to  that  miserable  passion.  The  ser- 
vants of  princes,  ever  quick  in  discerning,  and 
dexterous  in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the 
foibles  of  their  masters,  soon  discovered  an^ 
abused  the  weakness  of  Alexander.  Alarmed 
at  the  severe  treatment  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, ApoUodorus,  a  citizen  of  Amphipolis, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Babylon,  practised  with  his  broQier  Pytha- 
gorasii  a  diviner ;  and  the  latter,  ambitious  to 
promote  the  greatness  of  his  family,  pretended 
to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of  dU 
vine  displeasure  against  the  king,  should  he 
enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.  .  Notwithstanding 
this  menace,  Alexander,  ailer  reducing  the  Cos- 
ssBans,  approached  towards  that  city  with  his 
army,  lie  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chal- 
dean prjesto,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
resolution,  because  they  bad  received  an  oracle 
from  Belus,  declaring  that  his  journey  thither 
would  prove  fatal.  The  interest  of  the  Chal- 
dfeans  conspired  with  the  views  of  ApoUodo- 
rus. The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stupendous  edi- 
fice, siUiate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  had  been 
very  richly  endowed  by  the  Assyrian  kings. 
But  the  produce  of  the  consecrated  ground, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  its  original  destina- 
tion of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices io  the  godls,  had,  ever  since  the  impious 
.reign  of  Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  the  Chal- 
dnan  priests.  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
tended to  reform  this  abuse ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  ad- 
monitron  of  the  priests,  he  discerned  their  in- 
terested motives,  and  answered  them  by  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  **  He^s  the  best  prophet, that 
conjectures  best."  Foiled  in  their  first  attempt, 
the  Chaldteans  had  recourse  to  another  artifice. 
Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every  hazard 
.to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  least 
not  to  ent«r  it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  to  fetch 
a  comsfus  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face 
towards  the  rising  sun.  .  He  prepared  to  com- 
ply witli  this  advice ;  but  the  marshiness  of  the 
soil  rendered  his  design  impracticable ;  and  he 


eoDchei ;  that  (he  pillar*  which  supported  it  were  eneruBted 
with  gold ;  UiaC  he  save  audience,  larrounded  with  goardu, 
and  seated  on  a  golden  throne.  In  the  language  of  anti- 
quity, **  the  matter  of  both  continenti**  found  it  neceaary 
to  unite  the  pomp  of  the  East  with  the  arts  of  Greece.  But 
when  Athennus  tells  us  of  the  precious  essenees,  the  frag- 
rant wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  vices,  of  Alexander,  we 
discover  the  credulous,  or  rather  criminal  sophistj  who  has 
^ollected  into  one  work  all  the  vices  and  impurities  which 
disgraced  his  country  and  human  nature.  To  the  unwar- 
ranted assertions  of  the  obscure  writers  cited  by  an  iElian 
0*  ix.  c.  iii.)  and  an  Athenasus,  we  can  oppose  the  authority 
of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch. — Could  he  who  so  severely 
censured  the  efFeminale  and  luxurious  lifo  of  Agnon  an^ 
Philotas,  be  himself  effeminate  and  luxurious.  "  Of  all 
men,**  says  Arrian,  "  Alexander  was  the  most  economical 
in  what  regarded  his  private  pleasures."  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p. 
107. 


[Cbav. 

was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  forbidden  road. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  bis  mind 
was  disturbed  by  superstitious  fears,!  awakened 
by  the  intrigues  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  artifices 
of  the  Chaldieans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circum- 
stance well  fitted  to  open^te  on  a  disordered 
fancy.  In  his  Indian  expedition,  he  had  con« 
versed  with  the  Gymnosophists,  or  Brachmansi, 
men  who  practised  the  philosophy  which  Plato 
taught,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  pomp  and 
pleasures  of  the  present  life,  was  founded  on 
the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and  mere  permanent 
state  of  existence.  To  those  sages,  the  fortu- 
nate ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an  object 
of  derision  or  pity.  At  sight  of  the  conqueror, 
they  stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on  the 
ground;  indicating,  by  an  expressive  action, 
more  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whose  name 
now  filled  the  world,  must  soon  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  grave.  The  flatterers  of  the 
king  rebuked  them  for  insulting  the  sun  of  Ju- 
piter, who  had  the  power  to  reward  or  punish 
them.  They  replied,  by  saying,  *«That  all 
were  the  sons  of  Jupiter ;  that  the  rewairds  of 
Alexander  they  disdained,  and  set  at  defiance 
his  punishments,  which  at  last  could  only  re- 
lieve tliem  from  the  load  of  frail  mortality.** 
Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their  number,  allured  by 
curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  sooth- 
ing condescensicm  of  the  king,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him;  for  which  inc<Hisi9tency  he  was 
much  blamed  by  his  companions.  Alexander 
treated  this  eastern  sage  with  great  respect, 
and  when  Calanus,  who  had  passed  his  seventy- 
second  year  without  experiencing  any  bodily 
infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Persia,  the  affectionate 
prince  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  anticipate 
fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But  finding  him 
inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he  allowed  « 
pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the  Indian 
(being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horse-back) 
was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  sight  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assist 
at  this  uncommon  solemnity,  Calanus  composed 
himself  decently  on  the  pyre ;  the  music  struck 
up;  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war;  and  the 
Indian,  witli  a  serene  countenance,  expired 
amidst  the  flames,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  goda 
of  his  country. 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded ; 
but  his  humanity  likewise  was  great.  This 
principle,  which  is  too  often  a  stranger  to  the 
breast  of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witness- 
ing the  extraordinary  death  of  a  friend,  who, 
for  his  sake,  had  abandoned  his  native  land. 
But  before  Calanus  was  carried  to  the  funeral 
pile,  the  king  affectionately  paid  him  the  last 
visit.  Calanus  having  embraced  all  present, 
refused  to  take  leave  of  Alexander,  saying,  that 
*'''  he  should  again  see  him  in  Babylon."  The 
words  of  a  dying  man  were  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Those  of  Calanus  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander ;  and  the  pain- 
ful impression  which  they  made,  hastened  hia 
departure  from  a  city,  in  which  so  many  con- 
curring circumstances  forbade  him  to  reside. 

— - —  t — • — 

1  Ho  bocamO)  says  Platareb,  ^vorixart,  srf  »$  ve  5ti«r. 
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Qj  Hitf  sapentitiood  terrors,  how- 

^  ?'  e?«r,  aeem  to  have  been  diverted 
A  r  4/2^.  ^^  ^^  voyage  down  the  Euphrates, 
Cr  oQfh  uid  by  directing^  the  improvements 
May  H»in.  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  PaUacopas.     Having 

resamcd  his  courage,  he  ventured  to  return  to 
BabyloR,  gave  audience  to  some  Grecian  am- 
bassadors,  who  presented  him  with  golden 
«rowns  from  the  submissive  flattery  of  their 
«ever^  repubhcs;  and  having  reviewed  his 
troops  and  galleys,  prepared  to  execute  the  en- 
terprises which  he  bad  so  long  meditated.  But 
his  designs  and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a 
4ilose.  Whether  to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or 
Co  triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  already 
gained  over  it,  he  indulged,  without  modera- 
tion, in  that  banqueting  and  festivity  to  which, 
after  the  fatigues  of  war,  be  had  often  shown 
himself  too  much  addicted ;  and  a  fever,  occa^ 
sioned,  or  at  least  increased,  by  an  excessive 
abuse  of  wine,  the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
family,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  bis  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reigrn.  After  the  first  days  of  the  disordM-, 
he  hod  been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a 
beautiful  garden;  but  the  malady  inereasing,  he 
was  soon  brought  back  to  the  palace.  The  last 
remains  of  strength,  he  spent  in  assisting  at 
daily  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  During  his  illness 
he  spoke  but  little,  and  that  only  concerning 
his  intended  expeditions.  The  temples  were 
crowded  by  his  mends;  the  generals  waited  in 
the*  hall ;  the  soldiers  surrounded  the  gates. 
Such  was  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  respectful 
admiration  of  all,  that  none  ventured  to  an* 
nounce  to  him  his  approaching  dissolution, 
none  ventured  to  demand  his  last  orders. 
When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished,  his 
favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  speechless,  but  had  still  strength  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand.^ 

Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whose  cha- 
racter, being  unexampled  and  inimitablo,  can 
only  be  explained  by  relating  his  actions.  He 
was  of  a  low  stature,  and  somewhat  deformed; 
but  the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani- 
mated and  ennobled  his  frame.  By.  a  life  of 
continual  labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  he  had  har- 
dened his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
and  heat,  hanger  and  thirst,*  and  prep«u«d  his 
robust  constitution  for  bearing  such  exertions 
of  strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared  in- 
credible to  the  undisciplined  sofbiess  of  modem 
times.  In  generosity  and  in  prowess,  he  rival- 
led the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  in  the 
race  of  glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all 
competitors,  became-  ambitious  to  surpass  him- 
self. His  superior  skill  in  war  gave  uninter- 
rupted suooesB  to  his  arms;  and  his  natural 


3  Arrian  nyi,  that  many  reports  wen  spread  concemins 
the  death  of  Alexander,  soeh  aa,  that  he  bad'  been  poiaoned 
by  the  emiaBariei  of  Antipatpr,  whoip,  a«  mentioned  above 
in  the  text,  he  had  recently  deprived  of  the  f ovemroent  of 
Greece  and  Maeedon ;  that  when  aaked  to  whom  be  be- 
qaealhed  the  empire,  he  had  answered,  to  the  "stroofest;** 
and  that  he  had  foretold  his  obaequies  would  bo  celebrated 
by  bloody  wan  aoMMig  his  lieoteaaots.  But  theae  rdmours 
receiTcd  not  the  least  eoontenaiiee  from  the  royal  diary, 
which  seoms  to  have  been  canfhlly  copied  by  Arrian,  nor 
from  the  hiatoriea  of  Plotemr  and  Aristobnlsa. 

3  Plot.  Orat.  i.  ct  ii.  de  Iwtwi.  Alexand. 


humanity,  enlightened  by^  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  taught  him  to  improve  his  conquests 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.^  In  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  he  built,  or  founded,  not  less 
than  seventy  cities,*  the  situation  of  which  be- 
ing chosen  with  consummate  wisdom,  tehded 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote  com- 
merce, and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  earth .^  It  may  be  suspected, 
indeed,  that  he  mistook  the  extent  of  human 
power,  when,  in  the  course  of  one  reign,  he  un- 
dertook to  change  the  .face  of  the  world;  and 
that  be  miscalculated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  enlighten  barbarism,  to  soflen  servitude, 
and  to  transplant  the  improvements  of  Greece 
into  an  African  and  Asiatic  soil,  where  they 
have  never  been  knoVn  to  flourish.  Tet  let 
not  tho  designs  of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  ac- 
cused of  extravagance.  Whoever  seriously 
considers  what  he  actually  performed  before 
his  thirty-third  year,  will  be  cautious  of  deter- 
mining what  he  might  have  accomplished,  had 
he  reached  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life. 
His  resources  were  peculiar  to  himsilf;  and 
such  views,  as  well  as  actions,  became  him,  as  • 
would  havo  become  none  besides.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosophical  historian,  **  he  seenw 
to  have  been  given 'to  the  worid  by  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  being  a  man  like 
to  none  otlier  of  the  hum.fii  kind.*'^ 

From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and 
himself  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  Mstory 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  impure  chan- 
nels of  exaggerated  flattery,  or  malignant  envy. 
The  innumerable  fictions,  which  disgrace  the 
works  of  his  biographers,  arc  contradicted  by 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  his  reign,  and 
inconsistent  with  those  public  transactions, 
which  concurring  authorities  confirm.  In  the 
present  work,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  expo* 
tiate  on  such  topics,  since  it  is  Jess  tho  business 
of  history  to  repeat,  or  even  to  expose  errors, 
than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths.  An  au- 
thor, ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose,  can 
seldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  pane- 
gyric. Ho  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  ac- 
tions were  not  always  blameless ;  but,  after  the 
most  carefiil  examination,  he  will  affirm,  that 
his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and  resulted  from 
his  situation  rather  than  from  his  character. 

4  PIqtarch  says,  tho  nations  conquered  by  Alexander 
might  adopt  the  lancaafe  of  Themistoles,  when,  in  conse- 
qoence  or  his  banisbroent  flrom  Greece,  he  was  raised  to 
great  wealth  and  honour  in  Asia.  "A  wm*i»^  mw»\.*nt^u., 
M  ftn  «s-(»x«^(9«.*'  "O  roT  children!  we  should  have 
been  undone,  had  we  not  oeen  undone."  In  the  same 
manner,  those  nations,  had  they  not  bees  Taoqoished  by 
Alexander,  bad  not  been  eirilized,  Egypt  would  not  boast 
her  Alexandria,  Hesopotoroia  her  Beleocia,  Ac.  And 
again,  "Alexander  ungbt  marriage  to  the  Hyreanians,  and 
agriculture  to  the  Arachosii.  He  taught  the  Sogdians  to 
maintain,  and  not  to  kill  their  parents;  the  Persians  to  re- 
upect,  and  not  to  marry,  Iheir  mothers;  the  Beythiaos  to 
bury,  and  not  to  eat,  their  dead."    Plut  ibid. 

5  Vid.  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  tit.  ii.  p.  397.  In  the 
language  of  Plutarch,  he  »«voed  Asia  with  Greek  cities. 

6  PluL  ibid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  xvii.  83.  Btephan.  Byxast. 
in  voc  AXig«vffi<«. 

mKKm  mvifmwmv  !••■■€.  Atfian,  p.  188.  How  far  he  was 
an  instrument  in  the  hadds  of  Divine  ProTidcDOS,  beloB^s 
not  to  the  sobjeet  of  profane  history  to  inquire.  On  Ihia 
sobjeet.  the  reader  may  iee  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  xir. 
18.  aao  xxiv.  14. 
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Fhm  tha  fint  yean  of  liii  roign,  ho  expert* 
eaood  the  criinee  of  disaifaetion  uid  treachery, 
which.  molt^Ued,  and  became  more  dangerous, 
with  the  extant  of  his  dominions,  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  govern  them.  Several  of  his  lieute- 
nants early  aspired  at  independence;  others 
formed  conspiracres  against  the  life  of  their 
master.  The.  first  criminals  were  treated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  with  a  lenity  becoming 
the  generous  spirit  of  Aleiander.  But  when 
Olvmo  f  biiotas,  Uie  son  of  Parmenio,  and 
•  ^  ?'       even   Parmenio'   himself,  afforded 

A  C  329  '^^'^'^  ^  suspect  their  fidelity; 
when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  institution  of  Philip,  guarded 
the  royal  Pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their 
sovereign,  9  he  found  it  neoessaiy  to  depart 
from  his  lenient  systen^  and  to  hold'  with  a 
firmer  hand  the  reins  of  government  £Iated 
by  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  submissive 
reverence  of  vanquished  nations,  his  loftiness 
disgttsiad  the  pride  of  his  European  troops,  par- 
ticularly the  Macedonian  nobles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  rather  us  his 


I  PUiiotas  wftB  puaiahod  in  Um  couatxy  of  tbo  Arii ;  P&r- 
BMoio  wu  put  to  death  in  Media.  Curiiiu  (1.  vi.  c.  vii.  el 
•eq.)  who  hat  ^vea  the  fullest  aceouat  of  those  cxccutiuiu, 
Mjs,  that  Phtlutaa  deserved  sot  the  oompafsion  ol'  his 
frieods,  "  Amiconiin  niisahoordiaui  uon  meruit."  lie  Isaves 
it  uncertain  wbeCber  Paroupaio  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ovrn 
treaaonf  or  to  the  policy  of  Alexander.  Arrian  tfainltF,  that 
tfa«  death  of  Pann«aio  was  necessary  to  his  master's 
■afety. — Although  tha  evidence  of  tiiis  generars  guilt  has 
notbioen  hhodeirdown  to  pustoriiy,  Alexander,  it  is  certain, 
believed  him  guilty.  He  who  disdained  to  conquer  his 
•oemies  by  dAceil,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  supposed  capa- 
fbla  uf  tieacheroualy  assassinating  bis  fciends. 

S  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  and 
xiv.  The  soene  was  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  the  captital  of 
Bactria.  At  a  hunting-mateh,  the  king,  being  ready  to  kill 
a  boar,  was  anticipated  by  Uwmolaus.  To  punish  tiie  in- 
•olenco  of  the  youth,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped. 
The  disgrace  seemed  intolerable  to  Bcrmolaus  and  his 
eom|)ttnioos ;  a  coospiracjr  was  formed  to  destroy  Alexan- 
der in  his  sleep.  It  was  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  The  vouthe  coafeased  their  guilt,  and  declared 
that  thev  had  been  confirmed  is  their  purpose  by  Callis- 
theoos,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and  morose 
BSD,  who,  sheltBred  by  the  cloek  of  philoeophy,  insolently 
brow-beat  the  prince,  whom  be  was  bound  to  respect 
(Arrian.  p.  871.)  The  conspirators  were  stoned  to  death ; 
a  puDiahment  common  in  that  age,  when  persons  accused 
wees  tried  before  numerous  assembliea,  whose  indignation 
frequently  burst  forth  and  destroyed  atrocious  oAenders  on 
the  spot,  with  the  first  instruments  of  death  that  chance 
oflbrod  to  their  hands.  Callisthencs  was  dragged  round  the 
army  in  ohaiiM.  Such  is  tbe  beat  aotbeaticated  aoeoont  of 
this  atTatr,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
wrilen  areianumeraUe.  Vid.  Arrian,].  iv.  c.  xiv.  Curtius, 
L  viil.  e.  viiL  geaeea  Snosor,  i.  JoHin,  I.  xv.  c.  iii.  Pfai- 
toiCratw,  I  viiL  e.  i.  Diodor.  SicnJ.  pp.  3Stf  et  35B.  Dio- 
gen.  liSeK.  in  AristoC  Suidos,  a4  voc;  As  an  example  ef 
the  injuatiee  done  the  eharaeter  of  Alexander,  I  aball  insert 
tiM  paaatge  of  Seaeea<  "Hoe  est  Alexandri,  crimen  Mer- 
aiiB,  quod  nulla  virtiia,  nulla  belloram  lUicitas  redimet. 
Nam  fluotiea  quia  dixerit,  Occidit  Peisarum  muiU  millia; 
oppooftur,  et  CaHisthenero.  Uuoties  dictum  erit,  omnia 
oceano  temis  vieit,  ipeam  quoquo  tesUvit  novie  clossibus, 
et  impariumes  aqgido  Tbraeiv  usque  ad  olientis  termtooa 

EotttUt ;  dioetur,  sad  Callislhenem  occidit*'  Yet  this  Cal- 
thenes  was  a  traitor,  whoso  writings  are  mentioned  with 
contempt  by  Arrian.  loe.  cltaL  Potybiiis,  t.  ii.  pp.  6t.  335. 
et  t.  iii.  p.  45.  Cicero  ad  Uuint.  FraL  1.  ii.  episL  xiii.  et 
Loiiginus,  c.  iii.  p.  14.  Tho  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never  forgive  the  traaacen- 
dent  glory  of  Alexander,  which  eolipse  their  own.     In 

mPST     '     '*'*''''*  ^^  **'■  ■**"♦  •^•^  Cicero,  (de  Oflk.)  says, 
Altar  semper  magnus,  alter  ssspa  turpimimua."    See  like- 

^"^  r  v*'^'  *•  '*•  *^'  *^'"-)  The  last  mentioned  writer  (I.  ix. 
0.  xvU.)  ^Ma  out  of  hie  way  to  alJhge  very  inooaclosive  ar- 
gunieiils  for  believing,  that  had  Alexander  turned  his  arms 
igamit  Italy,  he  w««id  imv  certainly  been  coM|uend  by 


oompanioM  than  labjecta.     The  preteoaions 
which  sound  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to 
maintain,  of  being  treated  with  those  external 
honours  ever  claimed  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
East,  highly  offended  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed  it  impious  to  pros- 
trate the  body,  or  bend  the  knee,  to  any  mor- 
tal sovereign.     Yet  had  he  remitted  formalities 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he  must 
insensibly  have  lost  the  respect  <^  his  Asiatic 
subjects.    With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant principles  of  the  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed,  he  affected  an  immediate  descent  from  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  piiestB,  and 
which,  he  had  reason  to  expect,  could  not  be 
very  obstinately  denied  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  who  lutivernlly  ac- 
knowledged that  Philip,  his  reputed  father,  was 
remotely  descended  from  the  Grecian  Jupiter. 
But  tbe  success  of  tliis  design,  which  migfht 
have  entitled  him,  as  son  of  Jupiter,  to  the  same 
obeisance  from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Barba- 
rians readily  paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  East, 
was  counteracted,  at  first  by  the  secret  displea- 
sure, and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  several  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him 
from    this   difilculty.     With   his  friends,  he 
maintained  that  equal  intercourse  of  visits  and 
entertainments,  which  characterised  the  Mace- 
donian manners ;  indulged  the  liberal  flow  of 
unguarded  conversation ;  and  often  exceeded 
that  intemperance  in  wine,  which  disgraced  his 
age  and  country. 

Qi  On  such  occasions  his  guests,  or 

f'.  y   '    entertainers,  enjoyed  and  abused 

A  ^p  «^    the  indecent  familiarity  to  which 

A.  V..JSW.  ^^y  jj^   ^^^   accustomed  with 

their  kings  ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alexan- 
der, corrupted  by  prosperity  and  flattery,  was 
no  longer  able  to  endure.  A  scene  of  drunken 
debaudiery,  which  must  appear  highly  disgust- 
ing to  the  propriety  of  modern  manners,  proved 
fatal  to  Clitos,  who,  emboldened  by  wine,  dmr- 
ingly  insulted  his  prince,  vilified  his  noblest 
■actions,  and  derided  his  pretensions  to  divinity. 
The  king,  being  likewise  intoxicated,  was  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  when  Clitus^who 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  presence,  re^ 
turned  a  second  time  to  the  charge,  and  be- 
haved more  insolently  than  before.  In  an  un- 
happy moment,  Alexander  thrust  a  spear  into 
the  breast  of  his  friend  ;'  but  instantly  repent- 
ing his  fury,  would  have  destroyed  himself 
by  the  same  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  his  attendanti.  The  bitterness  of  his  re- 
pentance, and  the  pungency  of  his  remorse, 
which  neither  flattery  could  soften,  nor  so- 
phistry appease,^  rendered  his  li&  burdensome. 


3  Montesooieu,  who  (Voltnire  only  excepted)  ia  tbe  most 
distinguished  modern  apologist  of  Alexander,  says,  "  f  1  fit 
deux  mauvalaes  actiona;  il  brula  Persepolis  et  taa  Clitoa." 
(Esprit  dee  Loix,  I.  x.  o.  xiv.)  The  story  oi  the  homing  of 
Pentepolia  we  have  already  refuted.  The  death  of  Clitua, 
Aristobahw,  cited  by  Ariiaa,  ascribes  entirely  to  the  iaso- 
leoee  and  folly  of  Cltius  himself,  and  totally  oocevlpalee  Al- 
exander. But  Arrian  ohaerves,  like  a  phikieoplier,  that  Al- 
oxaader  was  histly  blameahle  in  allowing  himeetf  lo  ba 
overcome  by  drunkeaneaa  aad  anger,  p.  84. 

4  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxaicboa  llw  Sophist, 
endeavoured  to  core  his  roelaacholy.    Tbo  lallar  toU  kin, 
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and  his  actions  inconsistent  At  times,  he  as* 
Bomed  the  Fenian  dress  and  ornaments;  dis- 
played the  pomp  of  Oriental  despotism ;  em- 
ployed, and  often  preferred,  the  Barbarians; 
and,  in  several  passages  of  his  reigfn,  this  suc- 
cessful, but  unhappj,  conqueror  appears'  to 
have  t>een  beset  with  flatterers,  surrounded  bj 
conspirators,  adored  by  the  passive  submission 
of  his  eastern  subjects,  and  insulted  by  the  li- 
centious petulance  of  the  Greeks  and  I^cedo> 
nians. 

The  indignation    or  jealousy  of  the  latter 
tinned  the  fairest  of  his  actions  with  dark  and 
odious  colours.   About  a  year  before  his  death, 
a  scene  was  transacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris, 
which   shows  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and  the  magnanimity  by  which  he'  overcame 
them.     Having    sssembled    the    Macedonian 
troops,'  he  declared  to  them  his  pleasure,  that 
such  as  felt  themselves  unable,  through  age  or 
infirmities,  to  undergo  the   fatigues  of  war, 
should  be  honourably  discharged  from  the  ser- 
yice,  and  safely  conducted  to  their  respective 
provinces.  This  proposal,  which  ought  to  have 
been  accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with 
disgust.     The  soldiers  reflected,  that  the  army 
had  recently  increased  by  an  accession  of  thirty 
thousand    Barbarians,   armed   and   accoutred 
after  the  European  fashion,  trained  to  the  Gre- 
cian discipline  and  exercises,  and  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  language  of  the  victors.  The  king, 
they  thought,  no  longer  cared  for  the  service  of 
his  veterans,  and  therefore  dismissed  them  with 
contempt.    The  spirit  of  sedition  seized  the 
camp ;  the  Macedonians  unanimously  demanded 
their  discharge ;  some  adding  with  scoffs,  ^  That 
he  had  no  farther  use  for  them  ;  his  father  Am- 
mon  could  fight  his  battles."     At  these  words, 
the  king  sprung  from  the  rostrum  on  which  he 
stood,  and  commanded  the  most  audacious  to 
be  seized  by  his  targeteers,  and  conducted  to 
immediate  execution.    This  prompt   severity 
appeased  the  rising  tumult.    The  soldiers  re- 
mained motionless  and  silent,  doubtful  or  terri- 
fied.    Alexander  again  mounted  the  rostrum, 
and  spoke  as  follows :  **  It  is  not  my  design, 
Macedonians,  to  change  your  resolution.     Re- 
turn home,  without  hinderance  from  me.   But, 
before  leaving*  the  camp,  first  learn  to  know 
your  king  and  younelves.    My  father  Philip 
(for  with,  him  it  is'  ever  fit  to  begin)  found  you, 
at  his  arrival  in  Macedon,  miserablo  and  hope- 
less fugitives;  covered  with  skins  of  sheep; 
feeding  among  the  mountains  some  wretched 
herds,  which  you    had  neither  strength  nor 
courage  to  defend  against  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  Treballi.    Having  repelled  the  rava- 
gers  of  your  countrv,  he  brought  you  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  con- 
fide, not  in  your  fastnesses,  but  in  your  valour. 
By  his  wisdom  and  discipline  he  trained  yon 
to  arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of 
gold,  instructed  you  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  rendered  you  a  terror  to  those  na- 


that  Justiea  was  deaeribed  by  tfa«  aneienta  aa  aeatad  naar 
the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  mong  do- 

£  ended  on  the  will  ofkinga,  all  whoae  actiona  ought  to  be 
eU  juat  by  thomaelvea  and  othera.  Tbia  flaghioaBMrvility 
Arriaa  apnrna  with  indignatioD,  and  branda  with  infiuny. 
Arrias,  p.  84. 


tions,  at  whose  names  you  used  to  tremble. 
Need  I  mention  his  conquests  in  Upper  Thraca, 
or  those  still  more  valushle  in  the  maritime  pro* 
vinces  of  that  country  ?  Having  opened  the 
gates  of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Phocians,  re- 
duced the  Thessalians,  and,  while  1  shared  the 
command,  defeated  and  humbled  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  etemal,ibes  to  Macedon,  to  whom 
you  had  been  successively  tributaries,  subjects, 
and  slaves.  But  Hay  father  rendered  you  their 
masters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus,' 
and  regulated  at  discretion  the  afiairs  of  that 
peninsula,  he  was  appointed,  by  univenal  con- 
sent, general  of  combined  Greece ;  an  appoint- 
ment not  piore  honourable  to  himself,  than  glo- 
rious for  his  country.  At  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  found  a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents, 
and  scarce  sixty  in  the  treasury.  I  contracted  tL 
fresh  debt  of  eight  hundred ;  and  conducting 
you  from  Macedon,  whose  boundaries  seemed 
unworthy  to  confine  you,  safely  crossed  .the 
Hellespont,. though  the  Persians  still  command- 
ed the  sea.  By  one  victory  we  gained  Ionia, 
£oIia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  anti- 
quity of  £gypt,  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  were 
added  to  your  empire.  Yours  now  are  Bactria 
and  Aria,  the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility 
of  Assyria,  the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  won- 
ders of  Babylon.  You  are  generals,  princes, 
satraps.  What  have  I  reserved  for  mysslf,  but 
this  purple  and  diadem,  which  mark  my  pre- 
eminence in  toil  and  danger !  Where  are  my 
private  treasures?*  Or  why  should  I  collect 
them?  Are  my  pleasures  expensive?  Yon 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  many  of  yourselves ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.  Let 
him,  who  dares,  "compare  with  me.  Let  him 
bare  his  breast,  and  I  will  bare  mine.  My 
body,  the  fore  part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with 
honourable  wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon. 
I  often  watehf  that  you  may  enjoy  repose ;  and, 
to  testify  my  unremitting  attention  to  your 
happiness,  had  determined  to  send  home  the 
aged  and  infirm  among  you,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honour.  But  since  you  are  all  desirous  to 
leave  me,  Go!  Report  to  your  countrymen, 
that,  unmmdful  of  ihe  signal  bounty  of  your 
king,  you  entrusted  him  to  the  vanquished  Bar- 
barians. The  report,  doubtless,  will  bespeak 
your  gratitude  and  piety.^** 
Olvmn  Having  thtirf  spoken,  he  sprung 

^.  2*  from  the  rostrum,  and  hastened  to 
A^C  325  ^^  pitlaee,  accompanied  only  by 
'  his  guards.  During  two  days,  none 
were  admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  thurt), 
he  called  the  Penian  nobles  of  distinction,  and 
distributed  among  them  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  military  command.  He  then  issued 
orders,  that  certain  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  should  be  called  the  royal 
battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  such  other 
names  as  commanded  greatest  respect    Ap- 


5  It  appean  from  Arrian,  that  Alexander  apeaka  of  theaa, 
aa  difllinet  ftom  the  militanr  fiind,  and  other  revennea,  em- 
ployed HI  paying  and  rewarding  hia  troopa,  and  in  exeoating 
aoch  pubUe  doaigna  aa  aeeroad  conducive  to  the  proaperity 
of  the  empire. 

6  Arrian,  p.  153  et  aeq. 
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priied  of  these  iimov&tione,  the  Maoedoniana, 
who  had  long  remained  in  confueion  before  the 
tribanai,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid 
to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked  aroand 
the  palace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  gate, 
humbly  requesting  to  see  their  king,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  stir  from  the 
place,  till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion. 
Alexander  came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement, 
and  wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by 
alternate  emotions  of  repentance  and  reconci- 
liation, was  at  length  broke  by  Callines,  a  roan 
highly  esteemed  in  the  cavalry :  ^  Thy  Mace- 
donians, O  king !  are  grieved  that  the  Persians 
alone  should  be  called  thy  kindred,  and  entitled 
as  such  to  embrace  thee,. while  none  of  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  taste  that  honour.*^*  Al- 
exander replied,  ^^  From  this  moment  you  are 
all  my  kindred.*'  Callines  then  stepped  for- 
ward and  embraced  him;  and  several  others 
having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took  up 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
•bouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 

Of  ail  man  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  tos- 
thsony  of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the 
most  mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank 
heaven  for  the  happy  issue  of  Uiis  transaction, 
he  celebrated  a  solemn  sacrifice,  jand  after  the 
sacrifice,  an  entertainment  for  the  principal  of 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects.  The  Mace- 
donian were  next 'to  his  person ;  the  Persians 
next  tJsB  Macedonians ;  the  Grecian  priests  and 
Persian  magi  joined  in  common  libations,  in* 
vo^ng  perpetual  concord,  and  eternal  union  of 
empire,  to  the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Soon 
aflerwards,  the  invalids,  whose  dismission  had 
produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home. 
Alexander  discharged  their  arrears,  allowed 
them  fuU  pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  He  again  shed  tears  at 
parting  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
who  luid  served  him  in  so  many  glorious  cam- 
paigns ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  affectionate 
concern  for  their  safety,  appointed  Craterus, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  life,^  to  be  their  con- 
ductor. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  genius  might  havechanged  and  improved 
the  state  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  transient,  and  demands  per- 
petual efforts  ;  the  sources  of  degeneracy  are 
permanent  and  innumerable.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  succession  to  his  throne,  he  left  the 
field  open  for  those  Moody  wars  among  his  cap- 
tains, which  long  desolated  the  earth.  Tet  the 
difficulties,  with  which  he  was  himself  obliged 
to  struggle,  might  teach  him  the  impossibility 
,  of  securing  the  empire  for  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Hercules,  or  the  weakness  of  his  brother 
Aridieus.  The  principles  of  royal  succession 
were  never  accurately  ascertained  in  Macedon; 
and  the  camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  good  school  of  moderation  or 
justice.     The  first  measure  adopted  by  his 


1  Arrian  rajt,  «  White  dom  of  theiuelTM  erer  tutad 
that  honour.**  Maxi^avm  •»«-«  ti;  ytyivrmt  rsirriK  rtit 
TtMns*    Arriau,  p.  154. 

3  Arriao,  p.  135, 


generals  was,  to  set  aside  the  natural  claim  of 
Hercules,  bom  of  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
to  appoint  Aridcus,  together  with  the  fruit  of 
Roxana^s  pregnancy,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  monarchy.  This  whinv« 
sical  destination  announced  little  union  or  sta- 
bility. Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of  possessing  the 
ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master,  assumMl  the 
regency:  the  troops  and  provinces  were  divided 
among^  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Crateius,  and 
other  chiefs,  .who,  having  been  formerly  the 
equals,  disdained  to  remain  the  inferiors,  of 
Perdiccas.  Each  general  trusted  in  his  sword 
for  an  independent  establishment ;  new  troope 
were  raised  and  disciplined;  leagues  formed 
and  broken;  the  children  and  relations  of 
Alexander,  who  became  successively  prisoners 
in  different  hands,  all  perished  miserably ;  nor 
was  there  any  cessation  of  crimes  and  calami- 
ties,^ or  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  pro- 


A.  C.  301. 


vinces,  until  the  battle  of  Issus  in 


Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of 
Upper  Asia.^  The  issue  of  the  same  battle 
gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and 
Thrace,  with  several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
to  Lysimachus. 

The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt» 
which  continued  thenceforward,  till  aubdued 
by  the  Romans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respec- 
tive families  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never 
generally'  adopted  the  language  or  manners  of 
their  Grecian  sovereigns.  In  Egypt,  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander  accomplished  the  com- 
meicial  improvements  planned  by  that  prince  ; 
and  the  kings  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  af- 
fected, in'  their  magnificent  courts,  to  join  the 
arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  East.  But  their  ostentation  waa 
more  remarkable  than  their  taste ;  their  liberal 
characters  were  effaced  by  the  continual  con- 
tact of  servitude ;  they  sunk  into  the  soflneas 
and  insignificance  of  hereditary  despots,  whose 
reigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instructive;  nor 
could  the  intrigues  of  women  and  eunuchs,  or 
ministers  equally  effeminate,  form  a  subject 
sufficiently  interesting  to  succeed  the  memora- 
ble transactions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

In  the  history  of  those  kingdoms,  the  most 
important  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  gradually  seized  all  the  western 
spoils  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hadri- 


3  Diodor.  Bical.  1.  xix.  et  xx.  pastim. 

4  Arrias,  pp.  IflO.  et  KM. 

5  Yet  aiDOOff  the  higher  ranki  of  men.  the  Greek  Ian- 
ffoage  continually  raiuM  ground.  Befom  the  Christian  era. 
It  waa  spoken  li^  ^ws,  Romana,  and  Afrteant.  It  wai  lb» 
lamniage  of  the  learned  and  polite  in  Egypt  anil  Sjria,  •• 
well  ai  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It  muit  have  been  under- 
atood  by  all  ranka  or  men  in  Judea,  aince  the  inspired  wiv> 
tera  employed  it  in  propagating  Hie  goapol,  which  waa  (o  be 
firat  preached  to  the  Jewa.  For  Um  oniveraality,  the  Greek 
seema  to  have  tieen  indebted,  1.  To  the  innumerable  Greek 
colonies  in  Europe,  Af  ia,  and  Africn.  3.  To  the  eonqueata 
of  Alexander,  whose  armlea  and  gnrrisona  were  continonHy 
reinforced  from  Greece.  3.  To  the  aocial  and  agreeable 
character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the  excellence  of  die  lan- 
guage itself  ^see  above,  chapters  v.  and  6.)  whose  doration 
IS  as  wonderful  aa  ita  extent.  The  Greek  was  spoken  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteendi  centorj,  when  Coosuattnopla 
was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Roner, 
it  subsiated  with  little  Tariatioo,  as  a  \MH  tosfne  fi«  tw^ 
Ihoostad  and  fear  b«ndred  ysstf « 
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atic  sea,  atad  auccenively  reduced  them  into 
the  form  of  proFinces.  Greece,  which  came 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Achaia,  im- 
parted its  literature,  its  arts,^  and  its  vices,  to 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Macedon  freed  Rome 
from  the  weight  of  taxes.  The  acquisition  of 
Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that  republic. 
The  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be 
the  wealth'  of  those  nations,  they  are  entitled 
to  little  regard  from  posterity,  since,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  invention  that  either  improved  the  prac- 
tice of  war,ocincreased  the  enjoyments  of  peace. 
The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization 
diffused  through  the  East,  was  sufficient,  in- 
deed, to  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter 
and  assimilate,  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism. 
But  as  the  principle  of  degeneracy  is  often 
stronger  than  that  of  improvement,'  HA  sloth 
and  servility  of  Asia  graduaUy  crept  into 
Greece.  That  unfortunate  country,  drained 
of  its  most  enterprising  inhabitants,  who  either 
followed  the  standard,  or  opposed  the  arms,  of 
Alexander,  was  equally  insulted  by  the  severity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  snceesfors,  since,  in 
either  case,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  dependence.  Reluctantly  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  master,  they  lost  that  elevation  of  | 


character,  and  that  enthuftlasnl  6f  valour,  Which 
had  been  produced  by  freedom,  nourished  by 
victory,  and  confirmed  by  the  just  sense  of  na* 
Uonal  pre-eminent.  Their  domestic  dissen- 
sions, by  carrying  them  in  great  numbers  into 
the  service  of  foreign  princes,  thereby  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  their  tactics  and  discipline 
through  countries  far  more  extensive  and  po- 
pulous than  their  own;  and  amidst  all  their 
personal  animosities,  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der, uniformly  embracing  the  maxims  of  des- 
potism which  their  master  magnanimously  die* 
dained,  firmly  and  unitedly  cesisted  and  crushed 
the  rising  rebellions  of  the  Greeks,  whose  feeble 
and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  regaining  their 
liberty,  only  plunged  them  deeper  into  servi-> 
tude.  Destitute  of  immediate  and  important 
objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the  example  of 
their  ancesibrs  at  length  ceased  to  animate  and 
inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being 
withdrawn,  men  no  longer  aspired  at  excel-* 
lence.  The  spirit  of  patriotiBm  evaporated ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extinffuished ;  exertion  p»» 
rished  with  h^pe;  and,  exclusively  of  the 
Achean  League,^  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  has  been  already  explained  in  this  wor|c,io 
Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  offers  not 
any  series  of  transactions  highly  memorable  ia 
the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SiAtt  of  Liieraiure  in  the  Age  tf  Alexander — Poetry  Mutie — Arti  of  Dettgnr-^eograph^f--^ 
Astronomy — Jfaiural  History — IVorks  of  Aristotlo--Philosophieal  Sects  established  at  Athens 
— DeeHne  rf  Genius — Tenets  of  the  deferent  Seett— Peripatetic  Philosophy-^Estitnate  of  that 
Philosophy — Its  Fate  in  the  IVorld — Coineidence  in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus — 
7%e  Stoic  Philosophy-^Estimate  rf  that  Philosophy^The  Epicurean  Philosophy-^haractef 
of  Epicurus — Philosophy  of  Pyrrho-^-^onelution, 


TN  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  displayed  their 
brightest  charms ;  yet  the  source  of  that  health 
and  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed, 
had  abeady  begun  to  fail.  The  military  expe- 
ditions of  that  illustrious  conqueror  were  de- 
scribed, and  published  after  his  death,  in  the 
authentic  and  interesting  narratives  of  Ptolemy 
and  Ari8tobu]iis,io  who  had  been  the  witnesses 

e  NolwithsUMMliiiff  Um  iegwmMcj  of  the  Oreokt  nnder 
the  Maeedonian  und  Soman  governmenti,  their  country, 
and  partlctilariT  Athena,  waa  long  refarded  «a  the  principal 
aaat  of  aru  and  philoflophv.  Bnt  the  Greek  artiata,  aa  well 
aa  poela,  oratora,  hiatoriana,  and  philoaophem,  of  later 
tinea,  were  mere  imiratora,  who  fell  infinitely  abort  of  the 
merit  and  fame  of  the  great  ariginala.  The  Worka  of  Phi- 
diai  and  Apellea,  of  Sophoelee,  Derooetbenea,  Plato,  Ac. 
not  thoet  of  tlie  Greek*  their  own  eontemporariea,  were  the 
ebjefU  of  admiration  to  Cicero  and  Senece,  to  the  writers 
fit  the  Auguatan  a^e,  to  Pliny,  Tacitua,  Ac  But  of  thia 
mora  in  the  next  chapter. 

7  Of  wh«ch  aee  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  re- 
giiitera,  in  Appian.  Alezand.  in  Proem. 

8  The  iudicioua  Polybiua  treata  the  Acbnan  leaxtM*  and 
other  collateral  tranaactiona  of  the  Greeka  and  Hacedo- 
"|*'Mi  u  epiaodea  in  hia  invaluable  bialory  of  the  pfogreaa 
UM  aggrandiaemeut  of  the  Roman  republic. 

V  See  p.  137. 

10  Aniao  in  Proem. 


and  companions  of  his  victories.  But  his  ex-' 
traordinarjb  exploits,  and  unexampled  success, 
which  far  eclipsed  the  imaginary  renown  of  the 
fabled  heroes  of  antiquity^  produced,  even  in 
his  life-time,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whose  credu- 
lity, and  love  of  the  marvellous,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  their  mean  adulation,  and  servile 
superstition.!  >  Exaggeration  in  matters  of  fact 
produced  that  swelling  amplification  of  style, 
those  meretricious  ornaments,  and  affected 
graces,  which  characterised  the  puerile  and 
frigid  compositions  of  Callisthenee,  Onesicritus, 
and  Hege8ias.i3  The  false  taste  of  these  pre- 
tended historians,  to  whose  perverse  industry 
must  be  ascribed  the  ridiculous  trappings  which 
have  too  long  disfigured  the  august  form  of  AI-* 
exander,  was  admired  and  imitated  by  many 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  contagion  in- 
fected even  the  orators ;  and  it  ii  worthy  of 
observation,  that  'the  verbose  emptiness  and 
bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  was  first  in- 
troduced  into  Greece,  in  the  age  which  had 

applauded  the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions 

— ^ 
11  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Ubtor. 
13  SUftboi  I.  six.  p.  446. 
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of  Lyourgas,  HyperidfM^  iEschines,  and  De- 
mosthetfes.^  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  coun- 
tiy  when  the  human  genius  has  attained  its' 
highest  point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  de- 
generacy naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  because  those  who  are  incapable  of 
excellence,  still  oo?et  distinction,  and  despair- 
ing to  equal  their  predecessors  in  the  beauties 
or  truth  and  nature,  have  recourse  to  false  oon- 
oaits  and  artificial  refinements. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  thea- 
tre. But  no  lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  capa- 
ble to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though 
that  prinoe,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame, 
muniiioently  rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of 
Agis,  Cleon,  Chterilus,  and  other  contemptible 
encomiasts ;  who  corrupted  his  heart,  without 
vitiating  his  Judgment,  since  he  declared,  that 
he  woiud  rather  be  the  Theraites  of  Homer, 
than  the  Achilles  of  Chterilus.^  Yet.  in  the 
same  age  Philemon,  Antiplyines,*  Lycon,^ 
above  all,  the  Athenian  Menander,  carried  co- 
medy to  the  highest  perfection  which  it  ever 
attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity.  During 
the  republican  form  of  government,  the  insti- 
tutions and  character  of  the  €k«eks  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  this  species  of  writing. 
The  licentious  turbulence  of  democracy  gene- 
rally converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and  hu- 
mour into  petulanoe  anfd  bulToonery.  The 
change  of  government  and  manners,  requiring 
due  respeot  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the 
dictates  of  caution,  improved  their  discern- 
ment, and  gradually  made  them  sensible  to  that 
refined  ridicule,  where  more  is  meant  than  said, 
and  to  those  more  interesting,  because  juster, 
delineations  of  character,  which  distinguished 
the  comic  strains  of  Philemon  and  Menander.' 

Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  de- 
light in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalus 
was  his  favourite  actor,  but  Atbenadorus  was 
more  approved  by  the  public.  To  Athenaddrus, 
the  magistrates,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  were  appointed  to  decide  the  preten- 
sions of  rival  candidates  for  theatrical  fame, 
adjudged  the  prize  of  merili  The  young  herro 
declared,  that  this  decision  gave  him  more  pain 
than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  loss  of  his  in- 
heritance.<  The  musicians  Timotheus'  and 
Antigenides^  still  displayed  tho  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  their  art ;'  but  a/t  the  severity  of  edu- 
cation and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  we  find  that  music,  originally 
destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in 
latter  times  universally  employed  to  seduce 
and  inflame  the  passions.^ 

The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in 


1  Dionys.  Halicarn.  do  Slructura  Oration.     Lon^inui 
de  flablim.  Cicero  de  Orator,  et  de  Clar.  Orntor.  pawim. 
3  Aero,  ad  HoraL  Art.  Po«t.  v.  357.  Curtiuf ,  I.  viii.  c.  v. 

3  Athennufl,  I.  xiii.  p.  5S5. 

4  Plut.  OraU  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

5  Vid.  Pint.  Comp.  Ariatoph.  et  Henaod. 

6  Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alezasd. 

7  Hephaft.  d«  Metr. 

8  Plat.  Orat.  de  Fortun.  Alezand. 

9  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  viii.  c  vi. 


the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  whick 
princes  had  no  less  taste  to  judge, '<)  than  muni- 
ficence to  reward  them.  The  eastern  expedi^ 
tion  of  the  latter  introduced,  or  at  least  greatly 
multiplied,  in  Greece,  those  precious  and  dura- 
ble gems,  which  thenceforth  exhibited  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  ingenuity. 
The  skill  and  taste  of  Pyrgoteles  were  distin- 

Siished  in  this  valuable,  though  minute  art.'^ 
e  enjoyed  the  exclusive  honour  of  represent- 
ing the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems,  as  did 
Lvsippus  of  casting  it  in  bronze,  and  Apellee 
of  painting  it  in  colours.^^  Lvsippus  was  justly 
admired  for  bringing  back  the  art  to  a  closer 
study,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  nature,  without 
yielding  to  his  predecessors  in  ideal  beauty.*' 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  twenty-one 
equestrian  statues  of  the  Miu:edonian  guards, 
slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  six  hundred  and  ten  figures  in 
bronze  ;><  a  number  which,  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, would  prove  his  facility  of  working 
to  have  far  surpassed  that  of  all  statuaries,  an- 
cient or  modem.  The  numerous  list  of  paint- 
ers, contemporary  with  Apelles,  indicates  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  their  art ;  since  no 
profession,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  very 
generally  foUowed.i^  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  artists  were  Amphion  and  Ascleptodorus,!^ 
whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  superiors 
in  some  parts  of  composition ;  Aristides  the 
Theban,  who  was  inimitable  in  expression  ;*' . 
and  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  whom  Aristotle  ex- 
horted to  paint  the  immortal  exploits  of  Alex-' 
ander.18  The  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  if 
not  first  cultivated  in  that  age,  were  then  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Pyreicus''  confined  him- 
self to  subjects  pf  low  life,  and  Antipbilus^  to 
caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called  Grylli, 
The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  was  ex- 
plained in  many  works,  the  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.^' 

Amiddt  the  great  multitude  of  artists,  and 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Apelles,  whose  works  were  innumera- 
ble, and  each  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame.'' 
His  picture  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  thunder^ 
bolt,  was  sold  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana 
for  four  thousand  pounds.  His-  Venus  Ana- 
dyomen^  was  damaged  by  accident ;  none  would 
venture  to  restore  the  parts  that  had  been  efiac* 
ed :  so  that  the  injury  of  the  picture  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  the  artist.  The  model  of  this 
Venus  was  the  beautiful  Campasp^,  the  favour- 
ite mistress  of  Alexander.  The  sensibility  of 
Apelles  was  too  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
charms  which  he  so  successfully  expressed. 


10  Judicitmi  rat>tile  videndis,  artibns.  Her.  Ep.  1.  ii.Ep. 
i.  V.  849. 

11  Plin.  I.  vii.  «.  xxxTii.  et  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

12  Vid.  Plin.  edit.  Berolin.  i.  S91.  iii.  917— 9«. 

13  Plin.  iii.  194,  ct  aeq.  ^ 

14  The  Sieor  Falconet,  who  made  the  famona  atatne  or 
Peter  the  Great,  thinks  the  thin;  impoeaible,  and  siv«a  a 
different  meaninf  to  the  words  of  Pliny.  See  his  <merva- 
tione  on  tlie  passage,  in  his  translation  of  the  hooka  or 
Pliny  relative  to  the  arts.    Vol.  ii.  Lausanne. 

15  Plin.  iii.  999.  16  Idem,  iii  998. 

17  Idem,  iii.  915->995. 

18  He  exhorted  him  to  paUit  them  "  pioftm  ttternUateio 
reram."   Plin.  ibid. 

19  Plin.  iii.  936.  90  Idem^  iu.  999. 

91  Idem,  ibid.  29  FKa.  iii.  9»,tt  wq. 
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Aleimder  waa  no  looiiier  acquainted  with  hia 
paa«on,  than,  in  the  language  of  Fliny,  he 
made  him  a  present,  not  only  of  Campaapi^,  but 
of  his  own  afiection,  too  little  respecting  the 
feelingfl  of  the  beloved  object,  at  her  degradatibn 
from  being  the  misteess  of  a  king,  to  become  the 
possession  of  a  painter.  Yet  this  celebrated 
artist,  who  enjoyed  other  striking  proofs  of  his 
master^s  partiality  and  friendship,  lived  on  good 
terms  with  his  brethren.  With  the  franuiess 
of  his  age  and  nation,  he  assumed  the  merit 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  freely  asserted,  that 
none  of  his  competitors  could  imitate  the  grace- 
fulness^'  of  his  attitudes  and  Bgurss.  But  in 
some  other  branches  of  the  art,  he  acknowledg- 
ed himself  inferior  to  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  desire  of  seeing  the  works  of  Pro- 
togenee  carried  him  to  Rhodes.  He  there  found 
a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to  alann  his 
jealousy.  But  instead  of  yielding  to  (he  die* 
tates  oi  this  unworthy  passion,  he  drew  Proto- 
genes  from  obscurity ;  raised  the  price  of  his 
pictures;  and  tanght  the  Rhodians,  who  under- 
valued the  same  talents  in  their  fellow  citizen, 
which  they  admired  in  a  stranger,  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect  his  merit,^^ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander^  painting 
and  the  kindred  arts  ceased.'^  By  this  etpree- 
sion,  Pliny  means  not,  thai  they  eeased  to  be 
oultivatod,  but  to  make  farther  progrees ;  since 
neither  the  scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lyalppus, 
nor  those  who  came  after  them,  were  capable  to 
reach  the  glory  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  seem  to  have 
bent  their  attention  rather  to  literature,  than  to 
the  arts.  But,  in  both,  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Seleucia  never  aspired  beyond  the  bumble 
merit  of  imperfectly  imitating  those  of  Greece. 
In  proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to  that  ooun*> 
try,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria 
than  in  Seleucia ;  and,  from  the  same  eircom* 
atance,  they  seem  to  have  flourished  longer  and 
more  abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of 
Pergamuf  and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^^ 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural 
and  moral.  His  marches  were  carefully  mea« 
sured  by  Diognatee  and  Baton.  Other  geoma* 
terser  were  employed  to  survey  the  more  re* 
mote  parts  of  the  countries  whidb  he  traversed; 
and  the  exact  description  of  his  conquests, 
which,  from  these  and  other  materials,  he  took 
care  to  have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  in- 
teprrity  and  abilities,  gave  a  new  ronoL  to  the 
science  of  geography.^ 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander 
eagerly  demanded  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in 
that  ancient  capital  i^ove  nineteen  centuries. 
They   remounted    twenty-two   hundred    and 


SO  (*  D»«Me  Ua  oaam  VaoerasA  dioelwt  quam  Onset  eharite 
vocant ;  cetera  omnia  coDtiyuM;  tad  bae  toll  mhi  imBinem 
paren.'*    Plio.  iii.  S39,  at  faq. 

34  PHr.  ibid. 

25  "  C«MaTit  deiade  an.'*    Plia.  ibid. 

96  Winkelmann,  GMebichte  der  Kunat  dm  AharUmma, 
P*  711,  at  MO. 

37  Smbo,  L  ii  p.  47. 
.  98  Cbaioiiw  VOii^m  da  rAftraeoinia,  ^.  Acadan. 
d«fleisaeti,LTiy.p.llL 
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thitty«>four  years  beyond  the  Christian  era.  By 
order  of  Alexander,  they  were  faithfully  tran- 
scribed, and  transmitted  to  AristotJe,'^  who 
was  .probably  prevented  by  his  infirm  state  of 
health  from  accompanying  his  pupil  to  the  ^ 
East ;  or  who,  perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a 
philosophical  retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory 
of  attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  Uiis  the  only  present  to  his  preceptor, 
by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  grati- 
tude and  lov^  of  science.  Natural  history  was  * 
peculiarly  indebted  to  his  curiosity  and  munifi- 
cence. At  the  expense  of  near  two  hundred ' 
thousand  pounds,  an  expense  equivalent  to  a  far 
larger  sum  in  the  present  age,  he  collected  many 
rare  productions  of  nature  in  diflferent  countries 
of  Asia,  and  particularly  that  amazing  variety 
of  animals,si>  which  Aristotle  has  described 
with  such  inimitahle  precision**  in  his  work  on 
that  subject. 

But  whatever  obli^tions  natural  knowledge 
owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  the  mo- 
ral sciences  were  not  len  benefited  by  his  dis- 
coveries and  conquests.'^  The  study  of  human 
nature  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such 
a  wide  survey  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
usagee;  nor  was  this  advantage,  perhi^M,  con- 
fined to  those  who  performed  the  expedition, 
whose  works  have  unfortunately  perished ;  since 
the  moral  and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle 
discover  not  only  more  method  in  his  reason- 
ings, hut  a  more  copious  fund  of  facts  on  which 
to  reason,  than  the  writings  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors together,  not  excepting  those  of  the  tra- 
vellers, Xenophon  and  Plato. 
,  The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
weredoubtless  composed  before  the  Macedonian 
qonquest ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
his  genius,  continually  retouched  and  improved 
them ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  rich 
harvest  of  facts  and  observations  collected  by  his 
learned  friends  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
would  be  overlooked  fty  a  philosopher,  who 
seems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipse  his  predeces- 
sors and  oontemporaries,  but*  solicitous  to  leave 
no  gleanings  of  fanie  to  be  acquired  by  his 
scholan  and  Mccessors. 

'•^Aristotle,''  says  Lord  Bacon,'*  ••thought, 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not 
reign  seoure,  ttnless  he  destroyed  all  his  bre* 
thien ;"  nor  was  his  literary  ambition  more  ex- 
clusive than  exorbitant  He  aspired  to  embrace 
the  whole  enrde  of  the  arts  and  aciences,  and 
profbssed  to  explain  whatever  can  be  known 
conoeming  the  moral,  as.  well  as  the  material, 
world.  Not  satisfied  with  extending  his  em- 
pire to  the  utmost  verge  of  intellect,  he  boldly 
attempts  questions  beyond  all  human  know- 
ledge, with  the  same  confidence  that  his  pupil 

29  PorphTT.  apod  Simplician,  in  Aristot.  do  C«Io,  1.  ii. 

30  Plio.  1.  viii.  c.  xvi^* 

31  Se^he  admirable  critioiam  on  Arittode*a  HiaU>ry  of 
AninalBf  by  BoffoDf  vol.  i. 

33  The  arta  aad  actencea  not  only  iloariahed  in  Alexan- 
der*a  tima;  they  doariahed,Baya  Plutarch,  ^<«  Axig«*ffov. 
"  He  waa  the  efficient  oaoaa  of  ibia  eflect."  The  paaaace 
which  followa,  Xii«««y  m»»  yt  tv^»f «»»,  4cc.  ahould  ba 
atodled  by  all  prineaa  who  aapira  to  f lorv ;  a  f lory  f  realar 
than  power  can  five ;  mora  ezimaive  and  moia  panpiaanl 
than  com|Mat  can  coalhr. 

33  Da  Aofm.  SciaaUarttiD,  1.  iii.  e.  iv< 
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entered  on  a  bettle.  But  having  to  contend 
with  enemies  more  etabbom  than  the  Pereiana, 
his  raahneei  was  toss  successful  than  tliat  of 
Alexander. 

He  divided  philosophy  nnto  contemplative 
and  practical.  The  contemplative  or  aLstract 
philoflophy,  to  which  he  first  j^ave  the  name  of 
metaphysics,^  is  obscure  throughout,  often  un- 
intelligible, still  more  chimerical,  but  far  less 
agreeable,  than  that  of  his  master  Plato.  It 
comprehended  not  only  the  examination  of  thoee 
abstract  ideas,  existence^  tubtianee,  qvuUityy  ge- 
n««,  MpeeieMy  See,  which  were  so*  long  and  no 
uselessly  tortured  by  the  perverse  industry  of 
the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doctrines  con- 
oefning  mind  or  spirit,  particularly  the  mind  of 
the  Deity.  The  human  soul  is  treated  in*  a 
separate  work ;  in  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, ihat  Aristotle  has  made  new  names, 
rather  than  new  discoyeries  ;  and  the  doctrix^ 
of  the  immortality  is  no  where  so  fully  eluci- 
cUted  by  this  philosopher,'  as  it  bad  been  by 
Pfaito. 

The  i|ttural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves 
the  name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  that  word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the 
uoiverae,  by  comp^ing  abstract  ideas,  not  by 
observation  and  experience.  When  he  descendi 
to  particulars,  he  betrays  more  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  motions  and  maniitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  than  many  of  his  predecessoo. 
With  the  anatomy  of  man  and  other  ahimals, 
he  was  well  acquainted,  consideruag  the  gross 
errors  whieh  generally  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Chemistry  was  n^  yet  invent* 
ed.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal  philo- 
sophy, men  had  ceased  to  observe  nature;  it 
could  not  thei^fore  be  expected  that  they  should 
imiiaie  her  operations,  and  examine  her  byjhe 
test  of  ■experin^ent.  In  mathematics,  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  been  less  versed  than  his  pre- 
decessors, Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  although,  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  syllogism,  he  dis- 
plays a  perseverance  of*  mental  energy,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  the  maUieroatical 
sciences,  might  have  produced  the  greatest 
discoveries. 

The  fceptipism  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho, 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the 
Eristics,  might  natunSily  engage  Aristotle  to 
examine  wiUi  more  attention  than  his  pr«de- 
eessors,  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  means  oC 
defending  it  against  the  4ittacks  of  declamation 
and  the  snares  of  subtlety.  He  undertook, 
thereibr^,  the  arduous  task,  of  resolving  all 


1  Bt  loino  writera  it  n  mppmed,  that  this  tide  wu  be- 
stowed on  Uie  foarteea  bookt  of  Aristode,  inwMdietely  fbl- 
lowinf  hie  Physici,  by  Androoicae  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatclie 
pbiloeupher  in  the  age  of  Ani^uKtus,  who  pubiiBheil  the  finit 
eempleto  edition  of  Aristotle**  works.  From  that  time,  (he 
various  sabjects  treated  in  theee  fourteen  books  were  coo- 

Ssived  as  constituiiof  one  branch  of  science.  Aristotle  had 
irided  philosophy  into  speculative  and  practical.  The  first 
oomprebended  metaphTstes,  which  examined  the  general 
proiMrties  of  being,  and  Uiie  essence  of  thingii  sepal^to  from 
matter ;  physics,  whioh  cxfiminod  the  nature  of  material 
■nbstanecs,  and  the  human  mul ;  and  maihematiei,  which 
examined  certain  properties  of  body,  abstracted  ftSm  body. 
The  practical  philosophy  of  Arbtotle,  which  was  intended 
lo  re^uiate  the  in^llectnal  and  moral  operation*  of  men. 
•ompreheoded  logic,  under  which  he  seems  to  have  included 
rhetoric  and  eritieism;  and  morals,  inctading  eeonomics 
and  polftios.  See  Btrabo,  p.  603 ;  and  Bayle*s  Dictiooarr, 
wtklo  TjraoDioa. 


soning  into  its  primary  elemeuU^  and  of  de- 
ducing from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every 
conclusion  must  be  connected  with  his  pre-* 
mises,  in  order  to  render  it  legitimate.  This 
bold  design  he  accomplished  >  having  erectsd, 
on  a  single  axiom,  a  larger  system*  of  abstrect 
truths,  all  fortified  by  dem<mstration,  than  were 
ever  invented  and  perfected  by  aiiy  other  man. 
The  axiom  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  in 
which  the  whole  terminates,  is,  thai  whatever 
is  predicated  of  a  ^nus,  may  be  predicated«of 
every  species  and  individual  contained  under 
it  But  the  application  of  this  axiom  is  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  obvious,  without  the 
roles  of  Aristotle ;  whose  logic,  how  suocessfiii 
soever  it  might  prove  against  the  subtleties  of 
the  Sophists  and  £ru/tc»,  contibutes  little  tO' 
the  formation  of  the  undentanding,  and  no- 
thing to  the  judicious  observation  of  manor 
nature,  on  which  all  useful  discoveries  must  be 
founded. 

From  the  general  wreck  of  Uteratare,  in 
which  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  perished,^ 
had  nothing  been  saved  but  the  works  above 
mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pre^ 
oeptor  of  Alexander  would  not  greatly  merit 
the  attention  of  posterity.  In  his  abstract  or 
metapbvsical  philosophy,  we  can  only  lament 
vast  em>rts  mispent,  and  great  genius  misap- 
plied. But,  in  his  critical  and  moral,  and  above 
all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  same 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  the  same 
subtlety  of  reasoning,  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
directed  to  objects  of  great  importance  and  ex- 
tensive utility.  The  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  pecuUar 
to  himself,  conspired  with  the  giils  of  nature* 
and  the  habits  of  industry,  to  raise  him  to  that 
eminence,  which  was  acknowledged  by  hie  con- 
temporaries, and  admired  by  posterity. 

A  r*  lAfi  ^*  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^®  ^^^  7®^  ^^ 
A.  K..  J0».   ^^  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  at  Sta- 

gira,  a  provincial  city  of  Macedon,  and  educat- 
ed at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  father  was 
king^s  physician.  Ii^  his  early  youth,  he  wae 
sent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years  an  asriduous  scholar  of  Plato,  in  a  citj 
where  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  culti- 
vated  with  unexampled  success,  and  where  the 
philosophic  spirit,  thou^^  often  improperly  di« 
rected,  flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour.  Se- 
lected by  the  discernment  of  Philip,  to  guide 
and  confirm  the  promising  dispositions  of  bis 
admired  son,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  continued  .eight  years  at  the  Macedonian 
court.  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to  Alexander 
from  the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  gratitude  <^  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  seve- 
ral proofs  have  already  occurred  ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  iMcribed  to  tlie  munificence  of  Alex- 
ander, that  his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a 
library,'  a  work  of  prodigious  expense  in  that 
age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Pergamcnian  kings.  But  the 
library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  for  use,  not 
merely  for  ostentation.^ 

3  Bee  the  fate  of  his  works  careroHy  related  id  Bajri«*« 
Dictionary,  article  Tyraonioa. 

3  Rtrabo. 

4  Tlie  Ff  ypiian  and  Psr|aiBeBi«n  kiage  wei*  1««-erv 


Olymp. 
cxiv.  3. 
A.  C.  322. 
^tat.  63. 
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The  laat  fourteen  years  oC  his  life  he  spent 
mostly  at  Athens,  surrounded  with  e^ery  as- 
sistance which  men*  and  books  could  afford 
him,  for  prosecuting  bis  pbilosophical  inquiries. 
The  glory  of  Alexander's  name,  which  then 
filled  the  world,  ensured  tranquillity  and  respect 
io  the  man  whom  he  distinguished  as  his  friend ; 
hut  afler  the  premature  death  of  that  illustrious 
protector,  the  invidious  jealousy  of  priests  and 
sophists  inflamed  the  malignant  and  supersti- 
tious fury  of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the 
same  odious  passions  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
offensive^  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed 
the  fame  and  merit  of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  he  secretly  withdrew 
himself  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcsa.  This  measure 
was  sufficiently  justified  by  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  hjs  personal  safety ; 
but  lest  his  conduct  should  appear 
unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the 
firmness  of  Socrates  in  a  similar 
situation,  he  condescended  to  apolosise  for  his 
flight,  by  saying,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  af- 
ford the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  **  to 
sin  against  philosophy. '^^  He  seems  Xp  have 
survived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few 
months ;  vexation  and  regret  probably  shorten- 
ed his  days.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  persecutions 
of  speculative  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its 
roots  too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by 
the  temporary  frenxy  of  a  capricious  populace. 
Theophrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  Peripaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from 
which  plaqs  their  followers  retained  the  name 
oi  mn  ®^  Peripatotics.9  At  the  same  time, 
^lymp.  2eno  teught  virtue  in  the  Stota,  or 
Portico,  from  which  his  disciples 
deriFed  the  appellation  of  Stoics. ^o  £piourus 
explained  pUeuttre  in  those  well-known  gar- 
dens, which  were  distinguished  by  his  n^me." 
The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  as- 
sembled in  the  Cynoearges;^^  Speusippus  and 
Xenoerates  succeeded  Plato  in  the  Academy  ;i' 
and  even  Pyrrho,  the  Elian,  the  founder  of  the 
sceptical  sect,  who  had  accompanied  Alexan- 
der in  his  eastern,  expedition,  and  shared  the 
munificence  of  that  prince,*^  became,  afler  the 
death  of  his  benefaoter,  a  citixen  of  Athens. *< 
Thus  did  that  illustrious  city,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  ite  freedom,  and  or  ite  military  glory, 
still  maintain  it  pre-eminence  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  fine  arts.    In  the  age  of  Alex- 


ratber  of  book*  than  of  leanung.  They  eomhlored  a  fimt 
Itbrarf  aa  eooUibutiof  to  Uie  auperfloooa  magnifieeneo  of 
royahy.  Vid.  Galea.  CoauMDU  3.  in  HippooriL  do  Nator. 
Hmn. 

5  Arielode  probably  had  many  aniaUatt  in  hia  philoio- 
phieal  inqniriea  and  oompoeitiooa.  O  it  •-•^of,  x«i  k«0 
•vT«r  wv,  r«v«r«i  ^f»f  •<*•  /BtXrier  S*  iT*tf  iu9$fy9vf  iX^v. 
Ethic.  Nieooi.  L  z.  c.  tH. 

6  Virtotem  ineolomen  odimoa 
Suhlataia  ax  oeulia  qaairimaB  invidi.    Hoxacb. 

7  AM*fr»9$t9  wtf$  T(fr  ^iXq«-»9*«v,  jCliao,  i.  iii.  c.  ri. 

8  Laert.  1.  r.  in  AriatoU  et  AaetoroeiUkt.  apod  Brucker. 
Hittor.  Pbiloaoph.  roL  i.  p.  787,  et  aeq. 

0  The  common  opinion,  that  the  lollowerf  of  Ariatotle 
were  called  peripatetic8,*»%»w  wtft^mrttv^  "ex  deambnla- 
tiooe,**  adopted  by  Cieero  and  othen,  ia  rafntsd  by  the  ao- 
tbora  cited  by  Bmcker,  v.  L  p.  787. 

10  Laeft  TiL  5. 

U  Cieero  ad  Attic,  I.  il.  epiaL  94.  IS  Idem,  ibid. 

13  Soidaa  in  Bpeneipp.    Laert.  1.  !▼.  e.  1,  eC  eeq. 

14  flextua  Empiric.  PynhoQ.  Hypotyp.  I.  i.  c.  iii. 
19  Laart.  in  Pjrrrhon. 
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ander,  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  leamiag,  assJiBed 
that  precise  form,  which  it  exactly  preaerred 
seven  centuries,  till  the  destmctive  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Alaric,  and  the  Goths.i>  For  it  is 
A  D  ndfi  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  phi- 
losophers,  who,  during  this  long  in- 
terval, perpetuated- the  several  sects,  sulnnis- 
sively  followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective 
masters.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
genius  disappeared;  literature  and  the  arts  aUke 
degenerated;  no  new  sect  arose;  few  innova- 
tions, and  those  unsnccesirful,  were  attempted ; 
and  thus  the  period,  which  has  been  assigned 
for  the  termination  of  the  present  work,  seems 
to  have  bounded  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind;  whether,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Longinus,  becauie  liberty  is  the  best  nurse 
of  genius,  and  singularly  adapted,  by  cherish- 
ing (he  emulation  and  .the  hopes,  to  excite  the 
energies,  of  those  bom  to  true  excellence ;''  or 
because,  in  the  words  of  a  great  philooopher« 
^^  there  is  a  pitch  of  exaltation,  as  well  as*  of 
depression,  to  which  when  any  nation  has  at- 
tained, its  affairs  necessarily  return  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,*'- 

Instead  of  examining  this  speculative  qnes* 
tion,  which  the  world  is  perhaps  still  too  young 
to  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  wiU 
bjBtter  siiif  the  design  jof  an  historical  woik,  to 
explain  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  then  first  established  in  Athens; 
briefly  to  relate  *their  various  success  in  the 
world;  and  to  inquire,  with  becoming  modesty, 
how  far  those  artificial  systems  of  happinew 
correspond  with  the  natural  dictates  of  unper- 
verted  sentiment,  and  impartial  reason. 

Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  recognised,  like  Socrates  #id  Plato,  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief 
happiness  of  man,  not  in  the  agreeableness  of 
his  passive  sensations,  but  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise's of  hig  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
According  to  Ariatotle,  the  habit  of  this  exer- 
cise, directed  by  right  reason,  conetituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  man,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  excellence  of  other  animals,  and  even  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  resulted 
from  the  perfection  of  those  qualities,  by  which 
they  are  respectively  distinguished.  Vet,  as 
man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  mind 
and  matter,  it  seemed  evident  that  his  well-be- 
ing must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  con-' 
dition  of  his  body,  and  on  the  means  necessary 
to  maintain  this  inferior  part  of  his  mature  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  The  absence  of  disease 
and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  constitution  of  all 
our  bodily  organs,  are  things  desirable  not  only 
on  their  own  account,  but  as  furnishing  us  with 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  exert  those 
mental  energies,  from  which  our  principal  feli- 
city results.  In  the  same  manner,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other  external 


16  See  Gibbon**  Hietocy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  t.  iit.  c. 
zn.  \ 

17  Loof.  de  Soblim.  aect  44. 

18  The  Stoioa  adopted,  on  tbia  oeeaaion,  both  the  NOt]- 
meota  and  the  lanfoage  of  Ariatotia  *0  ^iv  ^f Jko^e^of  mK^ 
XoTf i«v  ivtfyif«v  ifiQv  mymitw  «ireX«;ttC»yfi*  •  ^i  ^iXi|9«- 
M(  if i«v  wtrtw*  e  it  vetiv  ix^Vf  if <•»  «*;*{<».  M.  Anton, 
▼i.  51.  "  The  raia-flonoo*  man  plaeea  hia  own  happfaioia 
in  the  adUon  of  olhm :  tha  volnptnoaa  man,  in  hia  paativa 
aaMStiooi-;  the  wiae  man,  in  hia  own  active  exertioQi.*^ 
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ftdvuttfet^  aie  dMunkUe  not  ool^  m  oontrt- 

batinf  to  tlie  rapply  of  our  bodily  wanU,  but 
IS  the  uurtminentB  through  which  a  wise  man 
is  enabled  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  aoeom- 
plish  his  puiposes.  Amidst  great  calamities,' 
Aristotle  required  not  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand to  which  some  philosophers  pretended. 
He  allowed  a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation, 
as  suitable  to  the  i/eakness  of  human  nature. 
In  the  present  constitution  of  things,  he  thought 
a  certain  senstbilitj  of  passion  not  only  excusa- 
ble, but  necessary  ;*  since  resentment  enabled  us 
to  repel  injuries,'  and  grief  for  past  misfortunes 
made  us  vigilant  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might 
otlierwise  overtake  us.  Qut  although  this  great 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  influence  of  for- 
tune in  human  affaire,  and  thought  it  impoesiUe 
for  the  firmest  of  men  to  remain  unmoved 
amidst  the  miseries  of  Priam;*  he  n)4intained, 
however,  that  we  ourselves  were  the  principal 
architects  of  our  own  happiness.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object  depended  far  more  on 
our  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  woe 
ever  and  intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds-,  which  were  in 
some  measure  subject  to  our  own  direction  and 
control,  than  on  our  external  situation  and 
circumstances,  which  only  affected  us  by  acci- 
dent, and  over  which  we  conitmonly  enjoyed 
but  little  power,  and  sometimes  none.  The  per- 
fection of  our  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our 
own  work,  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
amidst  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity.  When 
we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced 
in  our  own  fortitude;  i^nd  tbis  inward  pleasure 
always  alleviated  the  smart  of  external  wounds. 
Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible  afflictions,  a  wise 
man  would  %ot  deserve  indeed  the  epithet  of 
happy ;  yet  Aither  cquld  he  be  called  miserable^ 
since  he  would  still  disdain  to  commit  any  thing 
odious  or  base.  Philosophy,  which  professes  to 
teach  us  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  must  therefore 
disregard  such  circumstances  as  we  can  neither 
govern  nor  change,  and  confine  itself  to  that 
part  which  we  can  regulate  and  control.  It 
must  withdraw  our  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves.^ 

To  know  hinneelf,  man  must  know  the  pow- 
ers with  which  h^  is  endowed.  Of  those,  we 
possess  some  in  common  with  other  animale,' 
and  others  in- common  even  with  the  inanimate 
parts  of  nature.^  In  none  of  these,  it  is  evident, 
can  the  proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but 
rather  in  such  faculties,  as,  being  peculiar  to 
himaelC   distinguish    and  oi)noble  humanity. 


wro   rwv   TVXBvTxv  mTvx,^f*airmVj  «W  «70   if.tymKvv  kj(i 
T«XA.«y.    Ethic.  Nieom.  I.  i.  c.  x. 

9  To  bear  tntohs  Umdy,  w«i  rcf  arded  as  highly  un- 
f  rac«ful,  and  boeominf  onlj  the  character  of  a^alave.  Tsli 
ir^eiri|\«Ki^OiWiveir  «vi%fa-^«(  aivf^ mx-o^wI^is.  Ethic.  Nieom. 
iv.  8. 

3  E*  rvzaif  Ufi»ft**»it.    Ariitot  Ethic.  Nieom.  p.  40. 

4  In  ezpbining  the  Arit^ot^liao  phikieophy,  thu  learned 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate, 
as  literalhr  as  possible,  the  eneryetie  expresaiona  of  its  au- 
Ibor.  The  oatline  haa  been  traced  with  equal  pertpicuity 
and  elegance  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  bis  Acoouat  of  the 
Systems  of  Ancient  Phikisophy,  annexed  to  his  admired 
Theory  of  Moral  SontisMnts.  The  design  of  my  work 
obligee  me  to  treat  the  subject  mora  partksolarly. 

5  The  T»  iiir4trriK«y,  the  powers  of  tensatioo,  fee. 

ft  The  r«  «{a«rr4x»»,  Ite.  tha  powan  of  nutrition,  $Lt. 


These  chanctaristie  ezeelleBdes  of  onr  epe^iet 
all  refer,  either  to  the  undentanding,  or  to  Uie 
will;'  the  first  -possesses  reason  essential]^  m 
itself,  the  second  is  capable  of  being  oombmed 
and  assimilated  with  this  divine  principle. 
From  tiie  two  powers  of  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  respeotively  derived  two  classes  of 
virtues,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  8agm- 
city,  penetration,  intelligence,  wisdom,  are  vxr-> 
tues  of  the  understanding;  gentleness,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues  of  the  hearty 
The  former  clasrconsists  in  the  proper  disposi- 
tion and  habit*  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
soul;  the  latteis  in  the  proper  disposition  and 
habit  of  the  desires  aiid  a^ectidns,  which  htine 
formed  subordinate  ta  reason,  and  capable  of 
listening  to  its  dictates,  then  o«ly  perform  their 
duty,  when,  like  obedient  subjects,  they  cheer^ 
fully  observe  the  commands  of  their  eovereign. 
The  intellectual  virtues  depend  chiefly  on  edu- 
cation and  exercise;  the  moral  proceed  entirely 
from  habit,  firom  which  they  derive  their 
name.9  It  is  by  practising  justice,-  that  we 
become  just;  by  practisizxg  temperance,  that 
we  become  temperate;  by  practising  courage, 
that  we  become  courageous.  Hence  the  woih 
derful  power  of  legislation,  and  early  iostitsm 


7  I  bare  ventured  to  nee  thia  word  to  Mpfem  dbe  r* 
•(i«Ti«ey  qf  Ariatotle,  ibe  aeat  of  appelilea,  affsgiioiiB,  sad 

pauions. 

8  EwNivou/wiv  f$  %*t  re*  «^9«v  »mr»  t«v  ■{! r*  rmv  •£ i«« 

tt  TUf  i«>«<riT«(,  d>f(T«f  Kiyt^v.    Echic  NieoBL  1.  i, 
0.  ult. 

0  H7ixo(,  fSes ;  moralis,  mos.  The  aame  boMa  not  in 
English.  The  words  »((irn  in  Greek,  and  vtrtna  in  Latia^ 
are  of  very  general  import,  denoting  ao]r  praisewortby  die- 
position,  habilj  or  quality,  of  body  or  mind,  iatellectaal  or 
moral.  The  indeterminate  use  of  these  words  haa  ooea- 
sloned  a  strange  confusion.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hohm, 
in  bis  Inquiry  into  the  Prineiplea  of  Horak,  wbioh  in  oliiar 
reelects,  be  justly  consid«m  aa  the  moat  valuable  of  kin 
writings,  enters  into  a  large  doduetion,  to  prove  that  all  vir- 
tuee  are  praised  and  recommended  as  useful  or  agreeable. 
These  qualities  oonstitute,  aecording  to  him.  the  poper  de> 
finition,  the  veryeasenoe  of  virtue ;  and  all  otaer  diatinetioaa 
are  frivolooL  To  justify  this  paradox,  he  allegea  the  aa- 
tbority  of  Greek  pools  and  philosophers,  who  apply  tbo 
term  virtu*  to  bodily  etrengih  or  addraas,  to  memocy,  ju4^ 
meat,  sagacity,  Slc.  aa  well  as  to  iuaticc,  humanitv,  diarity. 
This  indeed  is  true ;  but  the  GFeeks  distingutabed  between 
the  virtues  of  the  body,  and  tboee  of  the  mind ;  sod  tfas 
mental  virUies  they  divided  ipto  the  intdleotual  and  roonL 
Ariatotle  characterises  morai  vii4iie  aa  a  voluntary  babit, 
and  says,  that  moral  approbation  is  excited  only  by  the 
prais^orthy  habit  of  such  afTections  and  actiona  as  oijfi- 
nata  in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  no  extrioaic  eaose.  8eo 
Aristol.  Msga.  Moral.  L  i.  c  xv.  and  his  commentator  Aa- 
drooicus  Rhodius,  p.  09.'  and  the  Bthica  to  Kicomaehna, 
throughout  Mr.  Hume,  tberefdre,  is  justly  reproved  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  for  saying,  ^*tbat  the  aoeient  moraliets  made 
no  material  diatioction  among  the  diffbrentapeeiea  of  mental 
endowmeola  %nd  delects."  See  HumeNi  Inquiry,  voL  ii.  p. 
387.  But  although  the  anoientv,  and  Aristotle  in  partieuJar, 
make  ver^  material  diattncttoos  between  moral  and  intal- 
leetual  virtues,  yet,  in  bis  teal  for  tlw  good  eause,  Dr. 
Beattie  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  aatortlng,  "that 
though  they  considered  both  the  OMral  and  inteileetoal  vir- 
tues as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfeet  ebaracter, 
and  snutiiius  discoursed  of  both  in  the  same  treatise  or 
system,  jet  they  deemed  the  latter  val—ih  mthf  m$  me««a 
to  puUtfy  u§  fbr  tk«  former^  Omd  inn^wifitant^  er  tvtm 
odrena,  when  tkfyfaiUd  to  answer  tki»  endJ'*  See  Essay 
on  Truth,  p.  495.  First  of  all,  according  to  the  GroelE 
moralists,  it  is  Impossible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral  virtues 
as  distinct  from  the  intelteeloal,  sioee  the  (bnner  eould  not 
exut  without  a  mixture  of  reason  or  intellect.  Ethic.  Ni> 
com.  passim  ;  and  particularly,  1.  iii.  c  ii.  Secondly,  The 
intellectual  virtues  were  so  far  from  being  esteemed  only  aa 
means  to  qualify  us  for  the  moral,  that  AraHotle  eoneidem 
the  exercise  of  the  former  totally  independent  of  the  latter, 
as  constituting  our  hi^est  perfection  %oi  happlDesa.  Stbie. 
Nieom.  1.  z.  e.  vii> 
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tion,  by  which  the  Cretai»,  the  Speitane,  and 
some  other  natione,  were  honourably  dktin- 
guiahed  among'  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  by 
which  flttch  states  as  shall  wiseiy  hnitate  their 
example,  may  still  reach  the  same  elevation  of 
character, 'and  still  acquire  the  same  renown: 
^  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of  little  moment,  how 
we  are  accustomed  in  youth ;  much  depend/i  on 
that,  or  rather  all." 

The  moral  virtnes,  it  is  erident,  are  jiot  im- 
planted by  nature;  for  that  which  is  established 
i»y  nato^,  cannot  be  essentially  changed  by 
custom.  Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  descend,  cannot  he  habituated  to  mount 
upwards;  nor  can  fire,  wnich  naturally  ascends, 
be  taught  by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  same  holds  oonoeming  all  the  other 
laws  by  which  nature  governs  her  wor^s.  Our 
eenses,  and  other  natural  gifts,  have  the  power 
of  performing  their  several  functions,  nefore 
they  exert  it ;  and  they  retain  this  power,  al- 
though  we  should  allow  them  to  remain  inac- 
tive. But  virtue,  like  all  practical  arts,  can  be 
acquitted  and  preserved  by  practice  only.  It  is 
neither  natural,  nor  con^ary  to  nature.  We 
fure  bom  capable  to  attaiA  it,  but  the  invaluable 
attainment  must  be  made  and  perfected  by  ha- 
bit. Tet  the  greater  part  of  those  who  aspire 
to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse  to  vain 
speculations,  flattering  themselves  that  this  is 
philosophy.  Their  conduct  resembles  that  of 
a  patient,  who  should  carefully  listep  to  bis 
physician^  but  do  nothing  which  he  prescribed. 
By  such  medicine  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the 
4i8orders  of  the  body,  nor  by  such  philosophy, 
those  of  the  mind, 

Virtne,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  metaphysical  precision*  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend 
on  the  .propriety  of  the  affections  from  which 
they  arise ;  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in 
a  certain  point  or  centre,  from  which  the  devia- 
tions may  be  innumerable.  The  vices,  there- 
fore, many  of  which  are  without  names,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  virtues.  In  general, 
virtue  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  ^  mean  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little ; 
and  this  health  of  the  mind  resembles  bodily 
health  and  strength,  which  are  dinstroyed  by  ex- 
cess or  defect  of  nourishment  and  exercise. 
Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  cowardly ;  to  fear 
nothing  is  audacious;  courage  requires  that  we 
should  fear  only  such  objects  as  are  truly  for- 
midable, and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared.  •  In^the  same  manner,  he 
who  u  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is 
called  intemperate ;  he  who  \»  too  little  affected 
by  such  objects,  and  refuses  every  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them,  may  be  called  insensible.  Tem- 
perance teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such  plea- 
sures as  we  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper 
places,  and  on  proper  occasions.  According  to 
the  same  view  of  things,  generosity  lies  in  the 
middle  between  avarice  and  profusion;  mo^ 
desty,  between  pride  and  diffidence ;  mildness, 
between  irascibility  and  softness;'  magnificence, 
between  ostentation  and  parsimony;  popularity, 
between  forbidding  disdain  and  officious  adula- 
tion ;  in  1^  word,  every  virtue  consists  in  a  I 


mpan,  equidly  remote  from  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes.^ • 
Considered  as  th^  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
consists  in  the  propriety  of  that  affection  from 
which  the  action^proceeds;  when  the  affection, 
is* neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  pre- 
cisely that  degree  of«strength,  which  right  rea- 
son teaches  ue  to  approve.  As  the  quaUty  of 
an  action,  virtue  consists,  therefore,  in  medio- 
crity ;  but  as  the  quaUty  of  %  person*  it  consists 
in  the  habit  of  this  mediocrity,  since,  in  judging 
persons  and  characters,  we  regard  not  particular 
acts  and  feelings,  but  such  acts  and  feelings  as  are 
frequent  and  habitual.  We  may  perform  many 
virtuous  actions,  without  being  virtuous  men* 
The  most  worthless  of  human  kind  sometimes 
indulge  the  propensity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But 
whoever  acts  right,  mvfely'  from  feeling,  will 
also,  from  feeling,  more  frequently  act  wipng. 
The  sentiments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to 
take  care  of  our  children,  to  relieve  object^'  in 
distress,  and  to  perform  many  important  duties 
<f  morality,  likewise  prompt  us  to  gratify  the 
vilest  and  most  brutal  of  our  passions.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many,  and  those  the  most  impor- 
tant virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  is  not  at  first 
attended  with  pleasure.  To  support  labour,  to 
endure  pain^  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, which  wisdom  and  fortitude,  on  many 
occasions,  require,  are  not  obviously  recom- 
mended by  any  natural  desire ;  nor  is  the  prac- 
tice of  such  duties  immediately  agreeable.  It 
is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites  for  plea- 
sure, which  is  the  proper, office  of  temperance ; 
nor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection,  and  ever 
watchful  attention  to  the  most'  remote  conse-' 
quenoes  of  onr  actions,  which  is  essentia -to  the 
virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without  trouble 
and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and 
many  difficult  struggles.  Yet  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  those  virtues,  a&  well  as  of  the  hardest 
lessons  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to 
become,  through  habit,  agreeable ;  and  the  only 
sure  test  that  we  have  acquired  them,  is,  that 
they  are  practised  with  pleasure.  With  good 
reason,  therefore,  Plato  defines  education  to  be 
the  art  of  teaching  men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as 
they  ought;., for  mough  there  be  three  ends  uU 
timately  agreeable,  the  pleasant,  the  honoura- 
ble, and  useful ;  yet  honour  and  utility  are  like% 
wise  pursued  as  pleasures. '^ 

The  most  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
and  avenllon  to  pain.  It  is  also  the  most  diffi- 
cult; for,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder,  to 
combat  pleasure  than  anger.  The  irascible 
passions  are'  always  moved  by  some  appearance 
of  reason;  and,  in  their  most  furious  excesses, 
still  affect  some  deference  for  their  sovereign. 
They  often,  indeed,  mistake  his  intentions; 
and,  like  hasty  servants,  fly  into  action,  without 
waiting  his  last  orders.  But  pleasure  passively 
obeys  sensation,  without  regarding  reason  at 
all.  The  mishief  is  the  more  dangerous,  being 
produced  by  the  first  object  of  natural  desire; 
for  the  love  of  pleasure  is  implanted  in  our 


10  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  et  seq. 

11  Ibid.  1.  vU.  c.  xL  et  aeq. 
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•         ,        • 
ftame;  Uie  germ  ezpandi  with  oar  naiaie;  and 

ifnlbis  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 

^rrained  in  our  constitution,  every  part  of  which 

it  impregnates  and  stains.    Habit  alone  can 

•  coonter&ct  those  dangerous  propensities  of  na- 
ture. H^it  can  enable  us  to  rejectdishonoura- 
ble  or  hurtful  pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable, 
or  useful  pains ;  for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  says, 
**  there  is  a  long  cbntinwd  exercise  'oi^attenlion, 
which  finally  becoihes  naturlb''^ 

The  moral  firtoes  cannot,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, subsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  intel- 
Itetual ;  •  but  the  latter  may  subsist  alone  and 
independent;  and  according  to  both  Aristotle 
mnd  Plato,  the  purest  and  most'permanent  feli- 
city t^  which  man  is  susceptible,  resists  from 
. '  the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers  upon  sub- 
iects  of  abstract  .speculation.    The  labours  of 
the  Statesman  or  general,  the  exertions  of  the 
legislator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  soitie  end  or 
purpose,  the' attainment  of  which  may  be  pre- 
yented  by  fortune,  or  frustrated  by  the  weak- 
ness or  wickedness  of  man.    The  practice  ^ 
justice,  geiMrositj^  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
nquires  many  conditions,  and  supposes  a  va- 
riety of  situations,  which  it  is  not,  always  in 
our  power  to  eoraiband.  ^  The  just  or  generous 
man  must  have  ol^^ects  to  whom  he  may  distri- 
bute his  justice  or  generosity  %  he  must  possess 
the  means  b^  which  to  exerciee  those  virtiies;, 
which  all  participate  of  frail  mortality;  since, 
though  directed  by  prudence,  thoy  are  impelled 
by  passion^  and  result  from  the  exigencies  of 
our  present  corporeal  state.    But  the  energies 
of  contemplative  wisdom  are  pure  and  simple, 
like  the  intellectual  source  from  which  they 
spring.    Not  subservient  to  remote  purposes, 
•r  contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agree- 
able on  thefr  own  aobount;  and,  on  every  side, 
round  and  cpmplete  in  themselves.    If  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  every  member  or  faculty  en- 
livens the  sense  of  ou»  exlstei\pe,  and  thereby 
yields  us  a  perception  of  pleasure,  how  wonder- 
fully deligbtful  musl-be  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
lellect,  which  renders  us  sensible  of  the  divine 
principle  within  us!  •  To  five'aooording  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  t^  noblest  part  of 
our  nature,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  mind.    To 
live  tfius,  is  the  life  of  a  god;  fof,  human  as  we 
are,  w*  oug^  not,  according  to  th*  vulgar  ex- 
hortaflon,  to  rega^rd  only  hnman  things;  but,, 
though  mortal,  strive  to  put  on  immortallly;^ 
assured,  that  as  the  mjnd  4^iefly;  forms  the  man, 
he  who  most  cultivates  his  mbad,  &  the  best 
disposed  in  himself,  and  the  most  a^eeable  te 

*  the  gods.' 

Such,  is  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  loQy 
■ometimes,  and  imposing*  but  in  giseral,  less' 


1  EaentM  wu  an  elegise  poet  of  Paroi,  of  whom  fihv 
firsf  menla  remain.    The  venes  traaalated  in  Astezt  are, 

Tbia  is  beUer  exprewed  by  another  Greek  proverb :  Excw 
^lor  •fi^rov,  ti^wv  ^i  mutov  ii  «rviri|3ii«  irof^rii.  Plot. 
Mora),  p.  608.  "  Cbooae  the  best  life,  and  custom  will  rea- 
der it  agreeable.'* 

trt9  iv^cxtTat  fi9r«0a««T(^if«,   «««  «v«vr«  jrtnov   kmt* 
T»  *im9trrmt  rmv  tv  «vra«.    Ethio.  Nieom.  L  Z.  C.  fii. 

3  O  f  I  »«r«  vooi'-  iirif  y«v,  «■«  fOuTOV  Srtfmwtvm*^  *JLi 
fiM||ii;t(vec  afiff-ra,  xai  ^lOftMo-Tkroc  leixir  («v««.  Id. 
c  z.  e.  TiiL 


erect  and  independent  thanthat  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  who  preceded  him ;  less  proud  and  boast- 
ful tlranthat  of  the  Stoics,  or  even  the  CIpicu- 
reans,  by  whom  he  was  followed ;  and  on.  the 
whole,  perhaps  as  unexceptionable  as  tliat  of 
any  moralist  andent  or  modem. 
«  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
tained the  same  authority  over  the  opinions  of 
men.  Which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over 
their  persons.  But  the  empire  of  Alexander 
was  established  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  perished 
with  himself.  That  of  Aristotle  did  not  com- 
mence till  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his 
decease,  and  continued  several  centuries.  The 
Peripatetic  school  siXsisted,  indeed,  without 
interruption,  at  Athens;  hut  the  Lyceum  never 
attained  there  any  pre-eminence  above  the  Por- 
tico and  Acad<uny.  When  philosophy  was 
towisplan^-  to  a  more  splendid  theatre  in 
Rome,  men  of  speculation  and  science  generally 
preferred  Plato  to  Aristotle  ;4  while  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  republic 
enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Zeno 
or  Epicurus.  With  the  fall  of  Roman  liberty, 
philosophv,  as  well  ^  .literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  slowly  declined  ;*and  under  the  emperors, 
partiovlarly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  extravagant  of  Pla- 
to's speculations  were  the  doctrines  l^t  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  dark 
and  shadof^  minds  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  and  other  contemplative  visionaries, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Eclectics,  or 
later  Platonists,  who  possessed  the  wildness 
without  the  fancy,  and  the  subtilty  without  the 
genius,  of  Plato.'  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  slowly  gained 
the  ascendant;  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato 
in  an  earlier  period,  the  most  frivolous  part  of 
Aristotle's  philpsophy  was  the  highest  in  esteem 
during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
decisive  boldness  of  his  logic,  physic,  and  meta- 
physic,  suited  the  genius  of  a  church  which 
aftcted  to  be  univeraal,  and  the  insolence  of  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  infallible ;  and,  while 
the  useful  #nd  practical  works  of  Aristote  were 
neglected,  his  speculative  philosophy  bemg  thus 
incorporated  with  the  Romish  superstition,  they 
long  conspired,  with  astomshing  success,  to  en* 
thral  the  human  mind. 

l^eno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  deduce  their  philosophy 
from  exi>erience ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are 
leas  perspicuous,  and  less  extensive ;  and  their 
conclusions  less  convincing,  and  less  reasonable. 
For  the  infinite,  variety  of  nature,  they  substi- 
tuted the  narrowness  of  their  own  artificial  sys- 
tems ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  scandal  of  this 
abstract  philosophy,  that  men  who  boasted  fol- 
lowing the  same  path,  should  have  Beached  such 
opposite  goals ;  Uio  sect  of  Zeno  having  discov- 
ered, by  Six  its  researches,  that  pain  was  not  kjx 
evil ;  and  the  seel  of  Epicurus,  that  pleasure 
was  the  only  good :  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  alone 
,was  truly  valuable  in  itself,  and  desirable  6n  its 
own  account;  the  Epicureans,  that  virtue  in 


t  Uie  lesraed 


4  Cicero, 

5  Bsddea  the  works  of  Bmcker  and 
reader  may  coosaH,  on  this  sabieet,  professor  MeioeTs  Bey- 
traf  Qber  die  Neu-PlttoaiMdM  PbikMophis.   I^npiig.lTM, 
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itielf  wmi  r«al)y  of  no  value,  and  sierely  desira- 
ble for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Yet,  amidst  the 
striking  contradictions  of  these  sects,  they  agreed 
in  speculative  pride,  loudly  as^rting,  that  the 
philosophy*  which  they  respectively  taught,  was 
the  exclusive  road  to  happiness.  Both  required 
from  their  imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command 
over  his  passions  ;  alMl  both  supposed,  that  in 
his  present  stateof  existence,  he  t^uld  attain  this 
perfection.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  .alike  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  unnecessary  t^  their  system ;  both  justified 
suicide ;  both  boasted  of  enjoying  a  felicity 
equal  to  that  of  the  gods ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  their  principles  receded  from  truth  akid  nar 
ture,  and  flattered  that  factitious  yanity  inci- 
dent to  the  human  heart,  they  were  diffused 
with  greater  rapidly,  more  zealously  embraced, 
and  more  obstinately  defended.^ 

In  examining  by  what  show  of  reason,  men 
whose  wisdom  was  revered  by  their  contempo- 
raries, could  arrive  at  such  extraordinary  con- 
clusions, the  dignity  of  virtue  demands  the  pre- 
cedence for  Zeno.  That  philosopher  affected, 
with  great  accuracv,  to  examine  the  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  race ;  to  observe  the 
various  changes  which  they  underwent  in  their 
progress  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  to  contem- 
plate the  effects  produced  by  external  causes  on 
our  internal  frame;  and,  by  comparing  man 
with  inferior  animals,  to  display  tfai  illustrious 
prerogatives  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  high 
destination  which  nature  had  assigned  him. 
Self-preservation,  he  observed,  was  Uie  univer- 
sal and  primary  desire  of  all  animals.  In  man, 
this  desire  respected  his  body,  and  aU  its  difier- 
ent  members,  his  mind,  and  all  its  different 
faculties ;  and  prompted  him  to  maintain  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  complex  existence  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Nature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure  to  the 
means  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  that  we 
desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  fte 
thought  evident  from  the  first  motions  and  ef- 
forts of  all  animals,  tending  to  prevoit  dissolu- 
tion, and  preceding  any  distinct  no^ons  of  pain 
or  pleasure.' 

Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  per- 
haps first  felt  the  propensities  requisite  to  the 
safety  of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early 
period,  he  showed  himself  endowed  with  desires 
of  a  different,  and  'more  exalted  kind.  Not  to 
mention  the  obscure  intimations  of  his  love  of 
truth  and  knowledf^  during  his  infant  state,  in 
which  he  applied  his  senses  with  great  activity 
to  the  examination  of  the  objects  presented  to 
him,  he  naturally  learned  the  use  of  words  to 
express  thes^  objects,  as  well  as  the  notions  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them;  and  had  no 
sooner  made  this  important  acquisition,  than  he 
testified  an  ardent  curiosity  to  extend  his 
knowledge,  and  to.  enlarge  nis  acquaintance 


6  I*iiPrt.  in  Zonon.  et  Epienr.    Cic«ro  d*»  PiniboB,  1.  i.  U, 
in.     Pliitarcli.  de  Comrqun.  Concept,  contra  StuiroR. 

7  The  principle  or  th«  Stuiral  philosophy  are  explained 
in  Cicero  He  Finibua,  the  works  ofEpictetus,  Arrinn,  Sioi- 
plfcion,  Rnd  Sf?nRra.  In  trpatine  of  th«  prRCtiral  duties  of 
momiiiy.  Cinpro,  in  \m  Oflicei  chiefly  (oHowh  the  princi- 
pi«fl  of  tlio  Stoics.         . 


with  the  nature,  the  cattsee,  ahd  dependencies 
of  the  various  classes  of  beings  which  he  be^ 
held  around  him.  From  this  love  and  appro^  . 
bation  of  what  it  true  and  sincere,  rather  than 
of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt  to  be  congenial 
to  his  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  what-* 
ever  those  persons,  with  whom  he  conversedt 
thought  proper  to  cpmmunicate  to  him ;  a  prin« 
ciple  which,  though  the  source  of  innumerably 
errors  and  prejtidices,  serve'd^  hqwever,  as  the 
only  foundatiofi  onmviiich  his  future  improve* 
ments  could  be  huilt. 

In  examining  ^the  batu^  and  relations  of 
other  things,  he  gradually  became  sensible  of  his 
own.    His  affections,  he.  felt,  cai^ied  hi9i  be-» 
yond  his  own  pefson,  and  he  derived  hapoiness 
from  the  happiness  of  others,  ftltkough  he  re.* 
ceived  from  it  no  advantag)S  but  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it  Th#  sedtimefets  •f  justice,  gm- 
titude,  and  benevolence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  to  be  proper  and  laudable }  the 
contrary  sentiments,  to  be  disagreeable  to  hm 
ncture,  to  be  improp^er  and  odious.    His  own 
good,  therefore,  was  thus  pOftited  bitt  to  him, 
by  the  original  frame  of  hip  sentiments,  to-be 
intimately  connected  with  tj|;^e  good  of  Mb  fa*- 
mily,  bis  fri«nds^]^  oonntry,  ana  the  great  so- 
ciety of  mankind,,of  which  he  made  part.   En- ' 
larging  hu  views  still  farther,  he  perceived,  that 
every  species  is  relative  to  t^e'eledient  inivhich 
it  lives ;  thus  fishes  have  fiiu  for  the  water,  birds 
^ve  wings  for  t^e  air;  and  that  many  of  liiese 
species  are  mutually  connected  with,  ahd  red-* 
procally  subservi(Bnt  to,  each  other,  while  all  of 
thenTessentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  na^ 
ture,  and  complete  the  hai^ony  and  perfection 
of  that  universal  system,  to  the  stftbility  of 
which  the  order  «f  particular  p^rta,  or  what, 
in  each  species,  and  in  each  individual,  is  called 
private  good,  njust  necessarily  be  subordinate. 
Considering  the  nartowness  of  human  capacity, 
it  is  not  wonderfbl  that  many  of  the  connectiotia 
and  dependencies  of  this  universal  system  should 
escape  our  observation.    BUt  if  we  confine  our 
view  to  those  objeots  of  which  we  have  the 
clearest  apprehension,  we  .shall  find  that  they 
all  depend  on  eacif  other,  and  are  united  in  ono 
scheme  or  constitution  of  things.    The  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  were  doubtless  form- 
ed, not  for  themselves  alone.    In  the  difiereni 
sexeg,  the  extemiU  organization,  and  still  more 
the  inward  frame,  the  correspondence  of  parts, 
and  still  more  the  sympathy  of  sentiments,  in- 
dicate the  male  and  female  mutually  destined 
for  each 'other.    The  naked  helplessness  of  in- 
fancy requires  the  tender  cares  of  a  parent. 
The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  demands  the 
kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.    In  early  agee 
of  the  world,  men,  without  uniting  in  small 
communities,  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
savages  of  the  desert ;  and)  with  the  growth  of 
dieae  communities,  social  affection  naturally 
makes  progress ;  since,  with  the  advancement 
of  arts  and  civilily,  the  bands  which  unite  us 
to  our  country  are  continually  multiplied  and 
strengthened. 

In  thus  contemplating  tlie  relations  in  which 
he  stands,  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  duties 
required  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches 
him  (for  this   is  her  universal  law)  that  tho 
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graftter  good  is  to  bo  prefetred  to  tho  leawr,  and 
the  good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In 
applying  this  rule  to  all  the  classes  of  objects 
submitted  to  our  choice,  we  live  consistently 
with  nature.  The  goods  of  the  mind,  there- 
foie,  must  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  body; 
and  what  is  called  private  interest  must  yield  to 
,that  of  the  public.  Etod  in  objects  of  the  same 
class,  the  general  law  must  be  observed.  We 
must  prefer  and  reject,  according  to  the  rules  of 
right  reason,  not  according  to  caprice  and  fancy. 
In  the  primary  objects  or  desire  respecting  the 
body,  health  is  to  be  preferred  to  strength,  and 
strength  to  agility ;  aiid  in  the  secondary  objects 
respecting  this  part  of  our  natureft,  or  those 
which  may  be  employed  as  instruments  to  pro- 
cure bodily  pteasuros,  and  ward  off  bodily  pains, 
such  as  wealth,  power,  the  good  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  we  livfe,  and  innumerabla  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  kind,  we  must  *uni- 
formly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  same  great 
principles  of  prefeffenoe  and  ejection  J  In  thus 
appreciating  the  objects  of  desire,  and  wheh  all 
cannot  be  obtain^,  in  preferring. the  most  va- 
luable and  honourable;  in  thus  appreciating 
the  objects  of  aversion,  and  i^hen  all  cannot  be 
avoided,  in  rejecting  the  most  hurtful  ^nd  odious, 
consist  that  order  and  harmony,  that  just  ba- 
lance of  affection,  and  perfect  proprie^  of  6on- 
duct  which  essenlially  contains  in  it  whatever 
is  meritorious,  laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  con- 
cerning the  primary  objects  of  desire,  indeed, 
and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  (hem,  that 
this  propriety  of  sentiment  and  action  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  as  those  to  Whom  we  are  recom- 
mended are  often  more  valuet^by  us,  than  those 
by  whom  we  are  made  known  to  them,  so  the 
duties  of  wisdom  and  viitar,  to  which  We  have 
been,  as  it  were,  recommended  b«  the  original 
propensities  of  our  nature,  are  fat  more  esti- 
mable in  themselves,  than  all  the  external  ad- 
vantage which  they  are  fitted  to  procure. 
WheiX  our  Uves  are  harmonised  to  virtue,  when 
We  perceive  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  propiiety  and  decorum,  the  beauty 
of  this  concord  strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable than  all  the  ehds  which  it  has  a  tendency 
to  promote;  this  concord  itself  becomes  the 
great,  or  rather  the  sole,  end  of  all  our  pur- 
suits ;  compared  with  which,  .health  and  sick- 
ness, riches  and  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  are 
finally  4Sonsidered  as  objects  of  little  moment, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  shaking  the  stability 
of  our  happiness. 

It  is  in.  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  In  those 
objects'which depend  not  on  themselves;  which, 
•vea  whOe  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose ;  and 
which  fortune  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.^ 
The  feelings  of  pur  own  minds,  which  are  ever 
and  intimately  present  to  us,  must  always  afford 
the  princpal  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery. 
To  a  wise  man,  therefore,  every  condition  of 
external  circumstances,  and  every  situation  in 
.life,  must  be  alike  indifferent,  since   there  is 
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I  The  technical  terms  of  the  Stoical  philotophy,  like  all 
tenuTof  art,  aoiind  awkvard  in  ]ftii;niafe«  io  wiiiph  they 
iwere  not  originally  invented  ;  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  GrMk  ezpreaeions,  0(§ytT9»i  and  ixsxivf  tr. 

marmfiftwoStrr*.    t»    St    ow%    ««>•    ^ft^v^    •rSlvq,    itvKm, 
an^vTii,  «xxer|(s.    Epictet.  Eochir.  c.  ii. 


none  wherein  fad  call  be  placed.  In  which  lis 
may  not  perfonn  his  dnty,  and  render  himfelf 
an  object  of  i^pi^>bation  and  applause  to  all 
rational  nature.  To  feel  in  our  owi)  minds  ihe 
testimony  of  the  whole  tmiverse  in  our  favoar, 
and  to  be  sensible,  that  whatever  mav  be  the 
consequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  been  go- 
verned by  the  great  rules  which  the  Diviaity 
prescribes,  affords  a  degree  of  inward  sttisf&c- 
tion,  to  whicK  the  greatest  outward  prosperity 
can  add  nothing  worthy  of  calculation ;  for  u 
a  single  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  i£gean,  as  a  single  step  is  disre- 
garded in  the  immense  distance  to  India,'  as 
Uie  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  by  the  meridian 
sun,*  so  the  external  conveniencies  of  life,  aod 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  body,  are 
overwhelmed,  obscofed  and  lost,  in  the  tran- 
scendent excellenee  and  incomparable  splen- 
dour of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  formidable, 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  moat  dread- 
ful to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  deject 
the  man,  who  has  fortitude  to  despise  the  one, 
and  constancy  to  bear  the  other.  The  sage  de- 
lights' in  those  clouds  of  adversity,  tlu'ocgfi 
which  his  virtue  beams  forth  wiUi  peculiar 
lustre ;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  cruelties  of 
fortune,  which  subject  him  to  difficult  and  |lo- 
rious  combats.  Sensible  of  his  own  powers,  he 
is  happy  to'  measure  them  against  a  vigorous 
antagonist.  The  victory  is  not  Habls  to  coo- 
tingencies,  but  depends  on  himself  alone :  a 
consideration  sufficient  to  support  him  against 
tbe  number  and  strength  of  his  enemies.^  Whea 
the  firm  probity  of  Regulus  submitted  his  pe- 
rishable body  to  be  burned  and  lacerated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that  those  re^ 
vencreful  Barbarians  could  not  tortore  his  for- 
titode,  his  patriotism,  his  magnanimity.  His 
mind,  guarded  by  stich  an  assemblage  aod  at- 
tendance of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  every  as- 
sault. The  mind  of  Regultia  still  triampbed ; 
and  amidst  the  painful  discerption  of  bis  frail 
members,  he  maintained  and  fbrtified  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  properly 
constitutes  the  man,  and  in  which  alone  tMj 
permanent  happiness  or  misery  can  reside. 

Froni  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  By 
the  beautiful  and  august  formtf  of  benevolence 
and  magnanimity,  the  Stoics  again  letrnteed  to 
the  speculations  of  abstract,  philosophy.  In 
every  arrangement  or  combination  of  objects, 
which  can  be  called  a  constitution  or  iyeten, 
the  good  of  each  part,  they  observed,  mtist  be 
relative  and  subordinate  to  that  of  tbe  whole. 
To  illustrate  in  the  constitution  rooA  familiaj 
to  us,  the  body  of  man,  the  good  of  each  limb 
and  member,  conbidered  as  something  separate 
and  independent,  consisted  in  preserving  its 
natural  state,  and  in  never  being  subjected  to 
any  fatigue  or  hardship,  to  any  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. But  considered  as  the  part  of  a  system, 
in  the  good  of  which  its  own  is  necessanly  in- 
cluded, this  limb  or  member  roust  eften  sabmit 
to  great  inconvenlencies.  For  tbe  saie  w  tjj® 
whole  body,  the  foot  must  often  trample  in  tfte 

3  The  illustrations  giTen  by  Cic.  de  Fin. 
Q»tfr,SfOw  cvx  ivTt  lyi  rei  r««i|o-«i.  ^lDchir«  *•  "*' 
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dirt,  moat  ofton  tn^d  npoa  UioniiY  and  tome- 
Cimos  be  burned,  or  lacerated,  or  even  cut  oS^ 
when  Buch  operatioiu  are  requisite  for  the 
eafety  of  the  whole  system.  In  refusing  to 
comply,  the  foot  ceases  to  be  a  foot ;  in  the 
same  manner  de  ^fou  cease  to  be  a  man,  in 
shrinking  from  tho^  hardest  duties  required  by 
the  interest  of  society.  But  that  society  itself, 
as  well  as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are 
parts  ,of  a  larger  system,  that  harmonious 
whole,  whose  admirable  order  and  beauty 
evince  the  sujperintendence  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Under  such  goYornment,  no 
absolute  evil  can  exist;  and  what  appears 
wrong  respecting  particular  parts^  must  neces- 
sarily be  right  respecting  the  whole.  A  wise 
man  will  therefore  be  alike  Satisfied  with  every 
situation  in  whioh  he  may  be  placed ;  deeply 
convinced,  that  were  he  acquainted  with  the 
whole  coanections  and  dependencies  of  events, 
that  situation  would,  even  to  himself,  appear 
the  qiost  proper,  that  could  possibly  be  assign- 
ed him.  He  uses,  ihdeed,  such  means  as  pru- 
dence-directs, to  avert  calamity ;  but  when  that 
is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully  submits  to  the  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  The  established  or- 
der of  the  untverse,  he  knows,  is  not.  t6  be 
chaaged  by  the  prayers  of  men. .  'When  he 
prays  to  the  gods^  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alter 
their  wise  intentions  concerning  luifn :  he  prays 
that  the^  would  show  him  the  hardest  trials 
with  which  Re  must  contend,  and  the  severest 
circumstances  in  which  he  must  be  |4aced: 
that  by  voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,  and 
voluntarily  embracing  those  bircumstances,  he 
may  prove  his  confidence  in  their  goodness,  and 
his  perfect  resignation  to  their  sovereign  will.^ 

If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought 
never  to  occasion  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neither 
ought  we  to  be  affected  by  those  of  our  rela- 
tions, our  friends,  or  our  country.  When  ca- 
lamity threatens  conneotions  so  dear  to  us,  we 
must  exert  ourselves  strenuously  in  their  be- 
half; but  should*  our  well-meant  endeavours 
be  frustrated  bv  circumstances  not  liable  to  our 
control,  it  would  be  highly  ungraceful  and  im- 
proper to  have  recourse  to  unmanly  lamenta- 
tions. The  same  law  of  propriety  which 
prompts  opt  active  exertions  to  the  good  of 
others,  restrains  our  passive  feelings  at  sight  of 
their  distress ;  the  former  alone  can  be  useful 
to  ikalif  the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and 
dishonourable  to  ourseheii 

Th^  Stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  an 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity,*  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general  which  were  re- 
garded as  perturbations  and  diseases  of  the 


5  A.y»  ft)  ftij  '■*  Ziti  K«i  rv  n  n^mevntvnf 
Ow-o*  ire5'  v/ttv  n/n  fietrtTmyfttvoi, 

The  rMton  i>  labjotned. 

Emv  it  ftn  tSiKWf  Ottx  ifTTOv  i^tfimi. 

**  We  ought  <9  be  willing  le  obey  the  god«,  since  we  must 
obey  them  whether  we  are  willieg  or  not." 

6  Epictetus,  howerer,  allows  the  appearance  of  sympa- 
thy with  objects  in  dtstresaf  but  sternly  forbids  the  reality. 

(tic  the  person  afflicted)  k«v  tvx^  rvviwimv»jt»*  irftvtxf 
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mind,  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  merely  to  ap- 
pease, but  utterly  to  eradicate.  As  they  sup- 
posed their  imaginary  sage  capable  of  attaining 
this  perfection,  thev  inferred  that  all  duties 
were  alike  easy  to  him.  Hit  actions  were  con- 
tinually regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  those  of  a- 
fool,  or  one  who  substituted  passion  and  caprice 
in  the  stead  of  reason  and  principle,  were  all 
equally  blameable.  This  doctrine,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  many  Christian  di- 
vines, **  that  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  hea- 
thens we^  but  splendid  vices,"  is  the  source  to 
which  all  the  other  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics 
may  be  traced.  Both  these  Christians  and  the 
Stoics  considered  good  or  bad  actions  as  rela- 
tive only  to  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
the  affection  or  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, not  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  ba^  effects  which  they  tend 
to  promote.  These  consequences  and  effects, 
it  was  observed  by  the  Stoics,  depended  not  on 
ourselves.  With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they 
were  altogether  indifferent ;  and  as  such,  could 
not  possibly  constitute  any  part  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  become  the  proper  objects  of  praise 
or  censure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar  indeed^  and  as  such  the 
Stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such 
contingent  circumstances  to  influence  their  ap- 
preciation of  actions  and  characters;  and  thence 
the  extraordinary  confusion  introduced  into  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Of  two  men,  equally  vi- 
cious, the  one  may  be  condemned  to  obscurity;' 
add  bereft  of  opportunity  to  exert  his  wicked- 
ness ;  the  other  may  be  raised  to  powers  which 
he  abtists,  or  entrusted  with  a  sceptre,  which 
becomes  an  iron  rod  in  his  hands.  To  the  bulk 
of  mankind^  the  second  appears  a  greater  mon- 
ster than  the  first.  To  the  philosopher,  they 
appear  eqaaOy  criminal ;  but  the  first  is  a  stwm 
which  spends  its  rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second 
a  cloud,  ndt  more  tempestuous,  that  destroyk. 
the  fair  objects  tibcidentally  exposed  to  its  vio- 
lence. In  th6  same  manner  two  men  may  be 
equally  meritorious^  although  the  one,  from  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placedf  may  resemble  a  clear  stream  rolling 
through  a  lonesome  solitude^  while  the  other, 
more  advantageously  situated  with  respeet  to 
exteft)^!  objects^  may  resemble  a  beautiful  river 
flowing  through  a  populbus  valleyi  supplying 
the  wantB  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  dif- 
fusing abundance  and  pleasure  through  the  ad- 
joining country,  which  it  fertilises  and  adorns. 

The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and 
vices,  by  the  effects  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce, is  the  source  of  that  extt4vagant  admira- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  that  excessive  seve- 
rity on  the  other,  which  universally  charactor- 
ize  the  judgments  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  wis» 
man,  who  examines  the  first  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  heart,  will  neither  be  )laz^d 
by  the  splendour  of  heroes  and  patriots,  nor 
provoked  to  undue  revenge  against  illustcions 
criminals.^    The  civil  magistrato,  who  is  en« 
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liUftod  witb  the  interwt  of  soeietjs  and  who 
hu  Umk  intttreat  always  in  view«  mosl  chiaflj 
vegaffd  eztomal  actioiifl,  and  conader  them  aa 
aaflieient  iddicatioas  of  the  inward  alieettoni 
and  eharteter.  It  hi  his  business  to  legalate 
the  lives,  not  to  purify  the  hearts^  of  men.  But 
we  may  be  assofed  that  He,  who  can  penetrate 
deeper  tlian  an  earthJy  judge,  gorems  the  uick 
ral  woiM  by  more  refined  principles,  and  dis- 
penaas  tewards  and  pnnishments  aecordinf  to 
a  more  accurate  standard.*  To  avert  his  attp> 
ger,  sapentition  tells  ns  to  repair  the  bad  eon- 
sequences  of  our  miscondnot ;  ind,  fm  thb  is 
often  impracticable,  therefore  commands  an 
impeaaibility :  to  regain  Ins  appiobatioB,  and 
th4t  of  oar  own  breasts,  philosophy  ezborts  as 
to  fix  our  duef  attention,  not  en  offsets,  which 
an  transitory,  but  on  the  cease,  wfaicfa  is  per- 
manent; to  be  less  anziooa  aboot  wiping  off 
the  itain  of  particular  sins,  than  solicitous  to 
stop  the  source  from  which  they  all  flow. 
When  we  have  aocompiished  this  great  pur- 
poso,  we  have  reached  the  perfection  of  our 
natom.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  vir« 
too  ^  our  duty,  has  placed  our  hi^pinesB  in 
virtue.  In  performing  the  task  assigned  us, 
we  necessarily  attain  our  reward.  > 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoica,  which, 
besidq  containing  several  contradictions  which 
all  the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  re- 
concile, evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion far  beyond  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
The  system  of  EpicuriM  is  not  less  artifidai  in 
its  texture^  and,  though  humbler  in  its  origin, 
is  equally  magnificent  in  its  conclusions.'  Uke 
the  low'y  plant,  which,  at  first  feebly  emergifig 
from  the  ground,  rradually  rises  to-  a  stately 
tf«e  towering  to  &o  sky,  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  at  first  restricting  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  natural  desire  and  aversion  to  bodily 
pleasure  and  pain,  by  degrees  expands  itself 
into  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue,  and  enforces 
the  severest  lessons  of  duty.  That  pleasure 
and  puin  are  the  univenal  objects  of  desire  and 
aversion  is  a  truth,  he  observed,  powerfully  at- 
tested by  the  consenting  voice  of  all  animated 
nature.  Not  only  men,  but  children,  and  even 
brute  animals, could  they  emit  articulate  sounds, 
would  declare  and  cry  out,  that  pleasure  is  the 
sovereign  good,  and  pain  the  greatest  evil.** 
That  they  tre,  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
nniversali  but  the  toU  ultimate  objects  ^  de- 
sire and  aversion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  analyzing  our  passions,  and  actions, 
and  virtues,  all  of  which,  he  pretended,  had,  in 
the  llMt  instance,  nothing  farther  in  view  than 
to  proeurs  bodily  pleasora,  and  avoid  bodily 
pain.  If  We  desire  power  and  wealth,  it  is  b^ 
caosH  pe^er  and  wealth  furnish  us  with  innu- 
merable means  of  ei^oyment.  Sensible  that 
the  good-will  of  the  soQiety  in  which  we  live, 
is  necessary  to  our  security,  we  strive  assidu- 
ouily  to  acquire,  it,  cultivate  fViendship,  exer- 


I  Epietflt.  Eachir.  e.  znvuL 
Unod  ti  lU  eat,  at  Moae  qnfiqdiiltt,  nid  boam  vir,  et 
enraei  boM  beati  aim ;  aoM  pMloMphm  inasia  eirietidaai, 
sot  ODid  eat  Ttrtote  divinina.    Cicero  de  Fio.  L  fli.  ad  fio. 

S  iKogeo.  Laert.  in  Ariatifk.  dt  Epleor. 
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ciee  benevoloca,  aad  practife '  willi  diligence 
and  alacrity  aU  those  social  virtnea  eoaentiai  to 
the  public  safety,  in  which  our  own  is  included. 
When  it  is  necessary-  to  nject  a  present  plea- 
sure, in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in  future,  tem- 
perance most  moderate  the  eagerness  of  ds- 
siriB ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  encounter  a 
present  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  fu- 
ture, fortitude  must  control  the  d^tates  of  pn- 
siUanimity.  lustice  teaches  us  to  abstain  from 
injuring  others,  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
we  can  escape  being  injured  by  them.  And 
prudenoe,  whieh,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the 
queen  of  all  the  virtuss,  and  to  which  justice, 
temperancei,  and  fortitude  are  barely  handmaids 
and  attendants,  invariably  points  out  to  n%  snd 
enfiwcea,  that  ooufse  of  action  whidi  b  most 
eondttcive  to  our  private  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. This  course  of  action  is  acknowledged 
byall  lUoralists  to  consist  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tuof  BO  that  virtue,  according  to  Epicnrus,  is 
the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice  the  moat  short- 
sighted levity  and  folly. 

To  illnstrate  this  doctrine,  he  observed,  that 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fear 
ultimately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bodily 
pleasure  or  pain,  yet  the  pleasnrea  and  pains  of 
the  mind  are  infinitely  mose  Important  than 
their  (Higinala  The  body  can  only  feel  the 
sensation  of  the  present  moment,  which  can 
never  be  of  great  importance;  whereas  the 
mind  recollects  the  past,  and  antieipalea  the  fu- 
ture. If  our  mental  fraaae,  therefore,  be  pro- 
periy  adjusted,  if  our  eentiments  and  judgments 
be  cinly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment how. our  bodies  be  disposed;  we  may 
despise  its  pleasures,  arid  even  set  its  pains  at 
defiance.  If  pun  be  violent,  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  must  be  short;  it  eannot  be  con- 
tinued long  without  becoming  modemte,  and 
admitting  many  intervals  of  eaee ;  besides, 
death  is  always  within  our  readi,  and  ready 
at  a  call  to  deliver  lis,  whenever  ttfb  becomes  a 
burden. 

By  this  kind  of  philosophical  chemislry,  Epi- 
cnrus extracted  from  the  grossest  materials,  the 
most  sublime  principles  orf*  wisdom  and  virtne. 
His  philosophy  imposed  absolute  silence  on  the 
passions ;  since  no  state,  and  therefore  not  the 
little  republic  of  man^  can  be  happy  in  sedition. 
In  this  tranquillitv  of  mind,  he  boasted  a  fehcity 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  cooid 
not  increase;  and  his  security  of  enjoyment  he 
assertedto  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with 
that  of  the  gods,  since  the  most  unbounded 
duration  could  not  afford  greater  happiness  than 
arose  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and 
pains  are  confined  within  a  narrow  span,  flar- 
ing adopted  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Deroocri- 
tuB,  he  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  morality. 
The  phenomena  of  nature,  he  fancied  might  bo 
explained  by  the  figures  and  motions  of  the 
small  particles  of  matter ;  and  as  the  univonie 
arose,  so  did  it  continue,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gods,  those  celestial  beingB,  who, 
enjoying  complete  happiness  in  themselves,  and 
totally  independent  on  the  actions  of  men,  are 
neither  pleased  with  our  virtues,  nor  offended 
by  our  crimes.    Confiding  in  the  eertainty  of 
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these  speculaUons,  he  trampled  under  foot  the 
eaperstitiouB  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified 
his  mind  against  the  fear  of  death.* 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  £picanu,than  whom 
no  philosopher  was  ever  more  admired  and 
beloved  by  his  disciples,  or  more  cordially  at- 
tached to  them  in  affectionate  esteem.  He  is 
described  as. a  man  of  the  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition, of  great  gentleness  and  humanity ;  and, 
like  Kudoxos,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  in- 
culcated the  same  loose  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality,  extremely  temperate  with  regard 
to  pleasure  f  a  circumstance  which  failed  not  to 
add  much  reputation  to  his  philosophy.  In  his 
<^aracter,  the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with 
the  gentler,  virtues.  When  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to 
that  disease  with  the  greatest  constancy ;  and  in 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reach- 
ed a  degree  beyond  which  he  could  conceive 
none  greater,  wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus,^ 
and  recommended  to  him  the  children  of  his 
favourite  disciple  Metrodorus,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  to  himself,  he  still  was 
happy,  since  the  smart  of  his  bodily  sufierings 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasures 
of  his  mind,  and  particularly  by  the  agreeable 
vemembranoe  of  his  discoveries;  a  declaration, 
however  inoonsistent  it  may  be  deemed  with 
his  opinions,  highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respect- 
ing life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  libe- 
ral part  of  mankind  long  affected  to  regulate 
their  sentimenls  and  conduct.  The  excessive 
•eaptieism  of  Pyrrho,  which  none  could  reduce 
to  practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of  in- 
sanity, seems  never,  even  in  theory,  te  have 
had  much  vogue  among  the  speculatists  of  an- 
tiquity. In  matters  of  doubtful  evidence,  in- 
deed, a  prudent  suspension  of  judgment  had 
been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced  by 
Plato,  and  extended  to  subjects  of  every  kind 
by  his  followers.  Aroesilas  and  Cameades.^ 
These  philosophers,  however,  in  denying  cer- 
tunty,  still  admitted  probability,  which  they 
thought  sufficient  for  regulating  our  judgments 
and  actions.  But  the  extravagant  Pyrrho  was 
dogmatical  only  in  maintaining^  that  no  one  opi- 
nion was  more  probable  than  another.  The  non- 
existence of  sensible  qualities,  which  had  been 
proved  by  Democritus,^  Protagoras,'  and  Aiis- 
tippus,>>  and  which  is  commonly  supposed  a 
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modem  discovery,  because  the  oMitmry  opinion 
obtained  among  the  schoolmen,  probably  led 
Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral 
qualities  and  lUstinctions.    As  heat  and  cold, 
tastes  and  colours,  had  no  external  existence  in 
bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in 
the  same  manner,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue 
and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  had  no  real  or 
permament  cause,  but  depended,  like  every 
thing  else,  on  relation  or»  comparison.    Upon 
this  principle,  ^  that  all  was  relative,'^^^  Pyrrho 
established  topics  for  enabling  his  sect  readily 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  all  positions  whatever, 
and  which  were  reduced  to  ten,'^  probably  in 
opposition  to  the- ten  categories  of  the  dogmat- 
ists.   The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  boasts, 
that  while  other  philosophers  wandered  in  pur- 
suit of  a  &lae  and  artificial  ha4|>pineBl^  Pyrrho 
alone  had  discovered  the  true  and  natural  one, 
and  that,  by  an  accident  similar  to  the  pain- 
ter^**  who,  having  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog 
all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,  could  not,  afler  re- 
peated trials,  satisfy  himself  in  painting  this  last 
circumstance.    Enraged  by  disappointment,  he 
at  length  dashed  against  the  canvas  the  spunge 
with  .which  he  wiped  his  pencils.    Accident 
produced  the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
from  art;  and  the  foam  was  represented  so 
naturally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable 
■in  other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this 
account.    Fatigued  by  many  painful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in 
the  same  manner,  had  discovered  that  truth  and 
virtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  a  discovery , 
which  produced  that  moderation  and  induiuri' 
anet,^*  that  happy  indifference,  or  rather  perfect 
insensibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  by 
happiness,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow.'' 
In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism 
6f  Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  jionour 
of  Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which 
that  philosopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles, 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  mind ;  y^  those  sys- 
tems of  his  contemporaries,  or  predecessors, 
which  have  been  more  particularly  explained 
in  the  present  history,  amidst  all  their  appa- 
rent contradictions,  umformly  afford  such  views 
of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  and  cherish 
our  love  for  both.  Established  on  firm  grounds 
of  reason,  they  evince  the  indissoluble  union  of 
interest  with  duty,  display  the  beauty  of  virtue 
in  its  brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the  hideous 
spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 

Etod  00  forte  putee  iblo  apoUata  oolora 
Corpora  prima  manere ;  etiain  iecreta  laporia 
Bant,  ac  ttigam  omnlno,  &e.    Lucasnoa,  I.  U. 

11  n»rr»  sreof  ri.  Sextoa  Empiric 
IS  Bextui  Empiric  Hypotbet.  Pyrriioo.  I.  i.  o.  xiv.  at 
Dioiea.  Laart.  in  Pvrrhbn. 

13  SoztiM  Bmniric.  1.  i.  c  xti.  flaitda  aalia  the  pafatar 
ApaUaa.  Plinyi  1.  xzzv.  c  zx.  aaeribaa  thia  aaeMpnC  to 
Protogaaai,  aM  a  nroilar  ooa  to  Naakaain  patelkf  ahocas. 

14  Ar«f  •(!«.    Saztni  Empiric 

15  Saxtoi  Eispiric.  ubi  supra,  at  paasim. 
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AiDKLSEMnrvfl,  atorr  of;  rftjected,  4)6.    (fioie.) 
Ahe,  city  of^  descfvjed  by  the  Peniuia,  123. 
AbfCroctioR,  ftcahy  ol|  not  unknown  to  the  aacienti, 

368. 
Accent,  in  l^guWi  its  use  an<i  varieties,  70. 
Jichaia  conquered,  34.    Brief  political  history  of,  62. 

Wiadom  of  its  lawa,  140.    Revolutions,  34'^. 
AchUlef,  opinions  concerning  his  shield,  31.  (M>te.) 
Aeuphigf  hu  successful  negotiation  with  Alexander, 

Ada,  the  eoTemment  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by 
Alexander,  430. 

Adimanihu.  his  chaxacter,  257.    Is  taken  prisptner 
b^  Lysander,  209.        » 

AAmauhUfhh  violent  opposition  to  Thcmisto.c1es,}2£^ 

Adoma^  festival  of;  at  Athens,  ^crlbed,  222L  . 

AdnuluSf  a  fugitive  Phnrfdan  pnnce,  his  histogr>  85. 

AduUery^  how  punished  during  the  heroic  agei  of 
Greece,28. 

y^gtRo,  island  of,  described^  111.  Fleet  of)  destroy- 
ed by  Themistocles,  ib. 

j£f0»  PolamoBf  naval  engagement  there,  259. 

u^ieas, '  probably  contemporary  with  Dido,  136. 
(Note.) 

JEaekine$,  the  philosopher,  his  dialogues,  274. 

the  orator,  nis  embassy  to  Peloponnesus, 

388,  390.  Quarrel  betweenhim  and  Demosthenes, 

^  392.  His  speech 'to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ib.  Is 
cpn1ipte4  by  Philip's  ambassadors,  394.  His  speech 
to  Philip  on  anotner  embassy,  395.  Gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  396.  As- 
sumes the  merit  bf'soflening  Philip  toward  the 
Phocian^  399.  Is  prosecuted  at  the  persuasion  of 
Dmosthenesf  404.  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  thp  Am- 
.  phict^onic  council,  414.  lovei^  against  the 
Locnans,  415.  Accuses  Ciesipbon  for  his  decree  in 
honour  of  Demosthenes,  446.    His  banishment,  ib. 

jSitchyiutj  the  tragedian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  108.  Was  the  father  of  Greek 
tzigedy,  172. 

'^fon,  hitf  fables,  16S. 

jEtoluaUf  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclidie,34. 
£ptab^sh  tnemaelye^  iq  Peloponnesus,  ib.    Are 
rava^  by  tlie  Athenians,  203.    Singular  mode  of 
figfatug  the  inyaders,  ^36i. 
AMomemncn  commands  the  Grecian  tfimament  col- 
lected against  Troy,  21.    Takes  and  destroys  that 
ciQr,  22.    How  he  obtained  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  Grecian  princes,  27.    Ilis  death,  32. 
A^ssiZaus,  his  character,  and   pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Sparta,  2^9.  Is  declared  kixig,  ib.  Takes 
the  eommajid  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  Asia,  300. 
His  ill  rreatment  of  Lysander,  ib.    His  address  in 
counteracting  the  treachery  of  Tissapheknea,  ib. 
His  expedition  to  Phrrgia,  301.    His  military  pre- 

farations,  ai^d  martial  exercises,  ib.  Defeats  the 
'ersians,  302.  Negotiation  between  him,  and  Tith- 
nustes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  ib.  Is  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  ib.  Is  re- 
called, 305.  He  defeats  the  Thessalians  on  his 
return,  ib.  Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Co- 
roQCa,  307.  His  Asiatic  victories  prejudicial  to 
Sparta,  813w  Allows  his  colleague  Cleombrotus  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Bosotia,  321.    Is  supposed  to  I 


have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  SphodriuMi  the 
Pinus  of  Athens,  321.    His  invasions  of  Bootia, 
322.    Afts  as  the  Spartan  deputv  in  the  GreciaB 
coQgress,  324.    Debates  between  mm  and  Epam»- 
noaqaa,  ib.    Evades  the  law  of  Lycurgus  with  re- 
spect to  the  troops  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  128. 
His  ineffectual  attemots  to  restore  the  Spartan 
authority  in  Arcadia,  ^32.    His  vigilant  ezeniotts 
on  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans,  333. 
Negotiates  a  defensive  treaty  with  Athens,  33C 
His  death  and  character^  310/ 
AgetipoUi,  king  of  Sparta,  besieges  apd  takes  the  city 
ofMantinsa,  315.    Takes  Torona.  317.    Dies,  ib. 
Agitf  king  of  Soarta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces 
at  fhe  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  215.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  the  Aigives,  ib.    Battle  of 
Matatinea,  217.    His  expedition  imo  Attica,  231. 
His  wifie  Tknea  seduced  by  Akibiades,  84S.    In- 
vadjM  4he  Elians,  277.    His  death,  299. 
Agorarritus,  his  cele1;]|rated  statue  of  Venus,  274. 
Agriadture  taught  in  Attica  by  Cecrops,  13.    How 
practised  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  S7,  3(). 
Agryi^entumy  by  whom  founded,  139.  ■  Its  magnifl- 
oence  and  prosperity,  278^    Siege  of,  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 279.    Miserable  &te  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  ib. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  his  presumption^  and  how 

punished,  24.  (Note,) 
Alcaus,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  76. 
Alcander,  becomes  a.  supporter  of  the  inatitotions  of 

LycuTgus,  42.   {Note.) 
Alabiadegf  his  birth  and  education,  213.  Attachment 
between  him'  and  Socrates,  214.  His  character,  ib. 
IBs  deceitful  conduct  toward  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, 214.    Persuades  the  Athemans  to  ester 
into  the  Argive  alliance,  215.    Persuades  the  Ai^ 
gives  to  break  their  truce,  216.  His  ambitious  views, 
221.    His  debate  with  Nicias,  respecting  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  ib.    His  armament  sails,  223.    He 
takes  Catana,  224.    Recalled  to  Athens,  ib.    Is 
accused  of  impietv  by  Thessalus,  225.    Flies  to 
Sparta,  286, 231.  Surprises  the  Athenian  partisans 
in  Chios,  241.  Seduces  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  242. 
Takes  refuge  with  Tissaphemes,  ib.    iJienates 
that  general  from  the  Spartan  interests,  ib.    Con- 
spires against  the  democracy  in  Athens,  243.  TVns- 
trates  the  negotiation  between  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadots  and  Tissa'phemea,  244.    Is  invited  by 
Thrasybulus  to  the  camp  at  Sanios,  245.    His  ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen,  ib.    His  mesaage  to  the 
rnts,  246.    Is  recalled  to  Athens,  ib.    Captures 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  247.  Takes  Byxan- 
tium,  249.    Hit  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  ib. 
Conducts  the  Eleusinian  festival,  250.    His  fleet 
dofeai^i  during  his  absence,  by  Lysander,  253.  He 
is  impeached  vy  Thnsybulus,  and  diagraced,  ib. 
His  advice  for  the  securityof  the  Athenian  fleet 
rejected,  258.    Retires  to  Phiygia,  265.    Manner 
orhis  death,  266. 
AJcidaa,  the  Spartan  naval  coihmander,  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Mitylene,  his  imprudent  ccoduct,  196^  199. 
His  engagement  with  Nicostratus  at  Corcjrra,  901. 
Alexander,  king  of  Maoedon,  his  chaiacter,  129.    Is 
employed  bv  Mardonius  to  treat  with  the  Atheni- 
ib. 
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Aktanlet  tbe  Grett,  fak  biitb,  374.    Hif '  beha^ioar 
to  the  Peruan  ambasndon  at  bu  father's  court, 
401.  Savet  the  life  of  his  father  Philip,  413.  Routs 
the  ThebaoB,  418.    Quarrels  with  his  father,  sad 
takes  refuge  amon^  -the  Dlyrians,  422.    Is  recon- 
ciled, ib.    Difficulties  attending  his  accession,  423. 
Is  acknowledge  general  of  the  Greeks,  ib.    His 
interview  with  Diogenes,  ib.    Defeats  the  Thra- 
cians,  424.    I^es  the  Danube,  ib.    Is  assisted  by 
Langanis  the  Agrian,  ib.    Defeats  Glaucias,  king 
of  toe  Taulantii,  425.    Revolt  and  desttuction  6? 
rniebes,  ibu    Hil  acts  of  forbearance  there,  426. 
ReceiTOs  congratulatory  embassies  from  the  Gre- 
cian states,  ib.    Prepares  for  his  eastern  expedi- 
tion, ib,   iVepares  to  pass  tlfe  tiranicus,  427.    Bat- 
tle there,  428.    Ifis  personal  gaOaotiy,  ib.    His 
prudent  hunianity  aAer  the  engagement,  429.    Be- 
sieges Halicamassus,  ib.    The  town  taken  and  de- 
molished, 430.    His  judicious  plan  of  warfare,  ib. 
The  arta  by  which  he  secured  his  OQnquests,  ib. 
His  march  from  Phaselis  to  Perga,  431.  He  chas- 
tises the  duplicity  of  the  citizens  of  Aspendus,  ib. 
Enters  Phiygia,  ib.    Fulfils  the  oracle  relating  to 
the  Gordian  knot,  432.    Passes  the  northern  eate 
of  Cilicia,  433.    His  sickness  at  Tarsus,  ib.    Dis- 
position of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus, 
434.    Defeats  Darius,  ib.    His  generous  treatment 
of  Dariua^s  captive  family,  435.    His  moderation 
increases  with  his  good  fortune,  ib.    Receives  an 
amicable  embassy  from  Tyre,  436.  Besieges  Tyre, 
ib.    Takes  the  city,  438.    Is  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gaza,  439.    Ilis  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  lo. 
Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ib.    Visits  the  ora- 
cle of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib.  Foundation  of  hi«  cMim 
to  being  the  son  of  Jupiter,  440.  (Note.)  He  march- 
es into  Assyria,  ib.    Battle  of  Arbela,  ib.    His 
Acquisitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  442.    Pursues 
Darius,  443.  Pursues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  444. 
Besieges  the  Sogdian  fortress,  ibc    Reduces   it, 
and  marries  RoxaiUL  tbe  daughter  of  Oxyartes, 
445.    Surrender  of  tne  fortress  of  Chorienes,  ib. 
His  prudent  regulation  of  his  conquests,  446.    Un- 
dertakes his  Indian  expedition,  448.    His  difficult 
passage  over  the  Paropamisus,  ib.   Reduces  mount 
Aomos,  449.  Receives  the  submission  of  Nysa,  ib. 
the  Indus,  450.    His  passage  over  the  Hy 


AiBMStt,  kSng  of  Egypt, 

Vote.) 


daspes  disputed  by  Poms,  ib.  The  passage  effect- 
ed, 451.  Defeats  Poms,  and  treats  him  eenerous- 
Iv,  458.  Founds  Nicsa  and  Biicephalia,  ib.  Passes 
the  Acesines  and  Hvdraotes,  ib.  Besiege  and 
takes  Sangala,  ib.  The  eastern  bounds  of  his 
conouests,  453.  His  life  endangered  at  the  siege  of 
tbe  Mallian  fortress,  454.  lurches  through  the 
CSedrosian  desert,  ib.  Punishes  the  licentious 
eraeliy  of  Cleander  and  Sitalus,  ib.  Romantic 
account  of  hb  march  through  Carmania,  455.  Pun- 
ishes the  revolt  of  his  governors  of  Babylon,  Per- 
•epejis,  and  Sosa,  ib.  improves  the  internal  state 
of^his  conquests,  ib.  Sends  vessels  to  explore 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  456,  Founds  a 
city  of  retreat  for  his  superannuated  soldiers,  ib. 
Discharges  the  debts  of  nis  army,  ib.  Promotes 
imemarriages  with  the  Asiatics,  ib.  His  immo- 
derate grief  for  the  death  of  Hephaestion,  457.  Re- 
duces tne  Cosssans,  ib.  Arts  practised  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  Babylon,  ib.  His  death,'459.  His 
character,  ib,  Hia  account  of  his  father  and  him- 
self, 461.    The  division  of  his  conqqests,  462. 

Aleztmder,  king  of  Thessaly,  his  elwiacter,  338.  I£s 
treacberoTM  seizure  of  Pelopidas,  ih  Anecdotes 
of  Pelopidas  daring  his  conmiement  with  him,  Z4Sy 
Battle  of  Cynoscephalc,  345.  Is  defeated  by  the 
Thebans,  346. 

^1 f  the  son  of  iSropus,  his  tnachery  detect- 
ed, 432.  . 

AleaBondria,  city  o^  founded  by  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
439. 

Mpliabel,  FhoBttician,  introduced  into  Greece,  13. 

Alvatteiy  king  of  Lydia,  his  depredations  on  the  Mi- 
lesians, 83.  Concludes  a  peace  with  them,  ib.  His 
iwgntib. 


-.,  .      oliaractcr,'94.  • 
Amazons,  15.  (Note. 
Aanheia,  a  Messenian  city,  seized  by  the  SpansfiS, 

Amphictt/onic  cmtndlf  origin  of  the,  15.    Its  authorihr 
extended,  36.    Conduct  of^  on  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi being  plundered  bv  the  Crisseaus,  63.  'Sum- 
mary history  of)  361.  Decree  of,  issued  against  the 
Phocians,  375  and  399.    And  against  Sparta,  375. 
Philip  declared  general  of  the  Amphictyoiuv  413. 
The  v  destroy  the  Amphiisean  plaxitationa  on  the 
Cirrnean  plain,  416. 
AfTipAton,  the  Grecian  bcrd,  who,  72. 
AmpMpoas,  city  of,  its  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
210.    Battle  of,  211,    The  city  ioins  the  Olvnthian 
confederacy,  371,    Is  besieged  by  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don,  372.    Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Macedon,  ib. 
AmcAtssexnw  accused,  for  cultivating  the  Cirrhean 
plain,  415.    They  attack  the  Amphictyons,  ibw 
Amphissa  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  416. 
Amusements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ages,  31. 
Amyntxis  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bar> 

dyllis,  and  restored  by  the  Spartans,  366. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Philip,  bis  pretensions  to  the  throne 

of  Macedonia,  423. 
Anacreon,  the  poet,  lus  character,  76. 
Anaxa^onjs,  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  enr 
tertamed  rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  141,  (Note.) 
169.  His  dootrines  counteracted  by  the  refine- 
ments of  the  So{^ust8,  ib.  His  accusation  and 
banishment,  188. 

Anaxander^  the  Spartan  general,  defeated  byAris- 
tomenes,  55. 

Anderica  settled  by  the  Eretrian  prisoners,  108. 

AndtrocUs,  ^oint  king  of  Messcnui,  his  contest  with 
his  associate  Antiochus,  50.  Obtains  the  province 
of^yamia  from  the  Spartan  conquerors,  53. 

AnompharetuSj  the  Spartan  commander  under  Pan- 
sanias,  his  refnictoty  conduct,  133. 

Anttdcidas,  his  character,  310.  His  succeasfulnego- 
tiations,  ib.  Rouses  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes 
against  the  Athenians,  312.  Reduces  the  Grecian 
states  to  the  'terms  dictated  1^  Artaxerxes,  ib. 
Assists  at  a  congress  of  tbe  Grecian  states,  340. 

ArUitx^us,  exposes  himself  to  a  (Jefoat  by  Lysander, 
253. 

Antipaterj  is  entrasted  by  Alexander  with  the  care 
of^Macedon  and  Greece,  during  his  Eastern  expe- 
dition, 426.  Checks  the  commotions  in  Greece, 
446.  b  ordered  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies^ 
456. 

Antifhoui  the  orator,  his  character,  243. 

An/i/sAon,  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  bj 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  bum  t)ie  Atheman  docks, 
413,  Is  detected  by  Demosthenes,  and  punished, 
414. 

AntistheneSf  of  Athens,  the  great  lessons  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 274. 

Aomos,  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander,  449. 

ApeUeSf  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  works,  464. 

ApoUOf  his  oracle  at  D^bi,  38.  Statue  of  Apollo 
Belvidere  described,  180.  Abxan  temple  of^  Dom- 
ed, 395. 

ApoBo,  the  Amyclean,  account  of  the  threne  of^  177. 

ApoUodorvSt  the  Athenian  painter,  the  first  who 
knew  the  force  of  light  and  shade,  357. 

ApoUodorus,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent 
Alexander  from  returning  to  that  city,  457. 

ApoUonideSf  the  Olynthtan,  baniahed  by  the  intrigues 
of  Philip,  3S9. 

Aracus^  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  258. 

Arhetoj  battle  of;  440. 

Arcodui,  situation  of  that  country,  and  character  of 
its  .inhabitants,  61.  State  ofl  at  tbe  era  of  the 
peace  of  Antdcidas,  314.  National  character  of 
the  Arcadians,  337.  Are  defeated  by  Archidamus, 
S^.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
Achcans,  342.  A  peace  concluded  with  Athens, 
313.  The  Arcadians  s^ize  Olympia,  and  celebrate 
the  games,  346.  They  plunder  the  Olympic  trea- 
sure, ib. 
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Arehdatts^.  kiiig  of  Maeedon,  Ma  history  and  cfaa- 
ncter,  366. 

Arehidamus,  Icing  of  Sparta,  hia  pacific  advice,  187. 
It  appointed  to  conJuct  the  war,  190.  JLeudi  his 
annv  into  Attica,  ib. 

ArckiaannUt  son  of  Ageailaas,  commands  the  ^^par- 
tan  forces  sent  against  the  Arcadians,  337.  Defeats 
them  at  Midea,  338.  His  speech,  on  the  peace  with 
Thebes,  344.  Defeats  the  attemot  of  Epamiaondas 
to  rarprise  the  dty  of  8parta,  348.  Endeavours  to 
reTive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
377.  Aims  at  tiie  temple  at  Delphi,  395.  Raises 
an  army  for  that  purpose,  39^ 

ArckUodutt,  the  poet,  memoirs  o^  74.  Ifit  bitter 
revenge  against  Neobul^  and  her  father,  ib.  Cha- 
racter of  ms  poetry,  75.  Is  banished  Paioa^b. 
Recovers  credit  at  the  Olympic  games,  ib.  Ho- 
nours paid  him  on  his  return  to  Pares,  76. 

ArMtectitrej  rude  state  of,  in  the  heroic  Bgea  of 
Qreece,  31.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of,  where 
invent^!,  176. 

Ardums,  commencement  of  the  muistntcy  of,  at 
Athens,  in  the  stead  of  kings,  35.  Their  nvmber, 
office,  and  rank*  164. 

AreopaguSf  court  of^  at  Athens,  described,  96%  164. 

ArgtntMscB,  battle  ot^  255. 

ArgonaxUic  expedition  imdertaken,  15.  The  olgect 
of  this  adventare.  16. 

Argoi,  first  settled  oy  Dttnans,  13.  Contests  between 
the  citizens,  and  those  of  the  dependent  towns,  62. 
War  with  Sparta,  89.  Intestine  commotions  in  the 
lepublic  of,  158.  The  town  of  Mycene  destroyed, 
159.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesaan  war,  212.  The  ^^ve  alliance,  213.  The 
Ai^^vea  take  aims  on  the  ren'ewal  of  the  Pelopon- 
neatan  war.  215.  Conclude  a  trace,  ib.  The  truce 
broken,  216.    Tumult  at  Aigos,  217. 

Ariaus^  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  anby, 
S87.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Afhaenes,  b.  Is 
detached  from  the  Grecian  allies,  ib. 

Arigtaus,  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries,  186. 
Is  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  pot  to  death,  194. 

Arutagoras,  of  Melitfls,  instigates  the  lonians  to 
revolt  against  the  Persian  government,  97.  His 
negotiations  at  Sparta,  ib.  Applies  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  assistance,  98, 100.  l^e  remainder  of  his 
history,  and  death,  lOll. 

Arieddea,  hia  generous  deference  to  Miltiades,  107. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Themistocles,  110. 
Hieir  rivaiship,  ib.  He  is  banished,  ib.  Returns  to 
the  Grecian  fleet  before  the  battle  off  Salamis,  126. 
Ks  speech  to  Mardonius,  130.  Is  entrusted  widi 
the  finances  of  the  confederated  Greek  forces,  152. 
Hia  death  and  character,  153. 

,  a  Hieban  painter,  his  great  power  of 
espreaaion,  358. 

ArittocrateSf  king  of  Arcadia,  profisasea  to  assist  the 
Messenians  against  the.  Spartans,  57.  Deserts 
them,  ib.  Ifis  second  treiusheiy,  and  pqnidmient, 
99. 

Arittodemus,  the  Measenian,  devotes  his  daoghtar  to 
death,^  in  obedience  to  oracular  demand,  52.  IQlls 
her  himself,  53.  Becomes  king,  and  yntOB  tuc- 
cessftil  war  against  the  Spartans,  ib.  KuIb  him- 
aelf,  ib. 

Arigtodemus,  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Philip 
of  Maoedon  to  cultivate  his  interest  it  Athens,  390. 
His  embassy  to  Philip,  ib.    Is  sent  again,  391. 

Artstooieitea,  is  sainted  tang  of  Measenia  by  the  amrf , 
55.  His  expedition  to  the  citv  of  Spaita,ib.  Ifis 
repeated  successes  against  'ibe  Spartana,  ib.  Is 
defeated  at  the  Trenches,  57.  Defends  the  fortress 
of  Eira,tb.  Is  taken  prisoner,  ib.  His  escape,  58. 
Is  surprised  by  the  Spartans,  ib.  Abandona  Eira, 
59.  Ib  kindly  received  by  the  Arcadipns,  ib.  His 
travels,  death,  and  character,  60. 

ArUicplumeM,  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  172. 
Nature  of  his  comedies  described,  172. '  Ridicoles 
Cleon,  207.  His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote 
cause  of  the  prosecotioB  oif  Socrates,  969. 

Anstotk,  hia  distinctioos.  of  style  in  writing,  875. 


(ATaCe. )  Inqaiiy  into. Flato^a  doetrioa  of ideai^  963. 
(NoU.)  Presents  made  him  by  Alexander,  465.  His 
moral  and  political  worics,  ib.  Hii  philoie^7,466. 
His  lo^c,  ID.  His  erest  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, lb.  His  deaUi,  467.  Tenets  of  the  Fehpa- 
tetic  achool,  ib.  Estimate  and  &te  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 470. 

Armenia,  passage  of  the  Oreeka  throagfa  that  coito- 
try,291. 

Amofi,  remarks  on  his  account  of  AlexBader's  pos- 
saee  frMi  Phaselis  to  Perga,  431. 

Artabama,  his  moral  igeflections*to  Xenes,  oa  the 
review  of  his  immense  army,  114.  His  cautions 
for  the  saf^y  of  thoPersiaQ  fleet,  115. 

Artahaxus,  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  the  kiag  of 
Persia,  355. 

Artapkemet,  the  Peniaa  governor  of  Sardis,  oom- 
mands  the  Athenians  to  retnstate  Hippias,  100. 

Artaxenoes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perna,  aibrds  pro- 
tection to  Tnemistocles  on  his  banisbmeot,  1S8, 
153.  His  meaaares  of  defence  against  the  Grecian 
invasion,  154.  Cimon*s  victories  over  his  fleet  and 
army,  ib.  Revok  of  Egypt,  155.  Solicits  a  peace 
with  the  Atheniana,  156. 

Artdxene»  (Mnemon,)  ia  appointed  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  281.  Hia  brother  Cyrus  dispules 
the  crown  with  him,  282.  JLeads  his  army  aninst 
him,  285.  Battle  of  Cynaixa,  ib.  Condudos  a 
trace  with  the  Grecon  anny,  287.  Makes  war 
against  the  Spartans,  297.  Orden  the  death  of 
Tiesapheraea,  302.  Hia  interview  with  Coaon, 
306.  Is  persuaded  by  Conon  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Athens,  309.  He  dicutes  the  tanasof  a  general 
peace,  812.  His  mt>tive  for  promoting  tw  tran- 
quillity of  Grreece,  382.  PTocnres  a  congress  to  be 
held  at  Sparta,  323.  Conclude  a  treaty  wkh  the 
Spaitana,  336.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian  stttes 
at  his  court,  340. 

Artemima,  of  Halicarnastas,  her  advwe  to  Xeros, 
124.  Her  artifice  to  save  herself  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  127. 

Artemigium,  the  first  sea  engagement  there  betareen 
the  Grecian  and  Persian  fleeta,  121.  The  seeond, 
122. 

AmMia,  the  Athenian  oovitesan,  her  character,  175, 
188. 

A^pendutf  iithabitants  oS,  chastised  by  Aknader, 
431. 

Asia  Minor,  is  oolontxed  by  Greeks,  35.  Distinotioa 
of  dialects  in  «he  new  settlements,  ih.  FMuliar 
advantages  <^che  Ionian  coloniea,  ib. 

AMyrto,  downfidl  of  the  monarchy  of,  86. 

AttroHom^  favoared  by  Alexander*a' conquest  of  Ba- 
bylm,  465. 

AMeos,  king  of  dcythia,  kvitea  Philip  of  Vacedon  to 
aaaist  him  aninst  the  istriana,  411.  His  peHidy, 
ib.    Is  chastised  by  PhUip,412. 

AthenagortUy  of  Syracuee,  inspirea  his  eonapymen 
against  the  Athenian  annameot,  226. 

AMens,  first  aettled  by  Cetfropa,  13.  Agricokore 
tanght  there  by  Cecrops,  ib.  Tho  Cretan  nsti- 
tntiona  introduced  by  Tfaesein,  la  The  exiled 
deacendants  of  Hercolea  feceivod  into  Attica,  33. 
Royalty  aboliahed,  aad  the  Biacistracy  of  Arehou 
■abstimted  in  its  room,  35.  T^e  Doriaas  eipelled 
by  the  Athenians,  ib.  Political  revohitioaa  ai 
Athens,  62.  Constitation  of  the  republic,  m  resa- 
lated  fay  ^lon,98.  Rapid  ancceaaesof  the  AOe- 
niana  after  establishing  a  democracy,  99.  1^ 
assist  tbe  Ionian  rovoltera  asainst  the  Persiaas,  100. 
But  afterward  leave  them,  101.  Attica  iavaded  by 
the  Permans,  105.  Conduct  of  the  AiheniaM  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  108, 109.  Naval  sneceMes, 
111.  Strength  and  apirit  of  the  repohlie,ib.  iw- 
tie  of  Thermopylc,  119.  Xerxes  enters  -*»«»  *?J 
the  Atheivaiia  abaJigion  their  ooufltty»  124.  T» 
Spartana  desert  the  Athenian  cau8^  l*-_^^^SiJ' 
between  the  Athenianii  and  Teaeans,  138.  1 W 
diatinguiahthenaelveeattfaeba&ofFlatn,  134- 
AadatthatofMyoaMLiae.  Their pcomfOflrifter 
these  victories,  147.    Their  attainmentam  the  arta 
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of  peace,  ib.  Colebnte  their  nctoir  oyer  the  Per* 
•  sians  at  Salamia,  148.    The  eitj  of  Adiens  rebuilt 
and  fortified,  ib.    The  Athenians  assist  the  revolt 
ojf  Egypt  from  Artaxerxes^ldd.    Peace  concluded 
with   ArtaxerzeSf  156*    The   power  of  Athens 
viewed   wUh  discontent  by  the  other   Grecian 
states,  157.    The  famoas  truce  of  thirty  years,  ld9. 
How  they  subdued  their  neighbouring  states,  160. 
Spirit  of  the  Athenian  govemmentf  ib.    Panegyric 
on  the  Athenian  laws,  162.    State  of  Athens  at  the 
time  of  ^olon,  ib.    Alterations  in  government 
introduced  by  Clistbenes, '  165.    The  democratic 
form  of  government  completed  by  Periclee,  166. 
Progress  of  luxury  in  the  republic,  167.    The  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  167.    Ris- 
tory  of  philosophy,  168.   Tragedy^  171.    Comedy, 
172.    Minerva  honoared  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens,  173.    Mode  of  celebrMing  the  festiyabjb. 
Domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians,  174.    The 
fine  arts,  178.    Great,  iinprovements   made   by 
Athenian  sculptors  and  painters,  ib;    Ori^  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  181.    The  Cokinthiam  and 
Corcyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  183.    A  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  concluded  with  Corcyra,  184.    A 
reinforcement  sent  to  the  C(MrcyrMn  fleet,  ib. 
Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corinthians,  185. 
Account  of  the  states  confederated  against  Athens, 
187.    A  menacing  embassy  received  from  the  con- 
federates, ib.    Preparations  for  war,  190.    Inva^ 
sion  of  Attica  by  Archidamns,  ib.    llie  invasion 
retaliated  on  Uie  confederates  by  sea,  191.    Attica 
evacuated,  ib.    Athena  visited  by  the  plague,  192. 
Devastation  of  Attica  bv  the  enemy,  ib.    Ill  suc- 
cess of  the  war,  193.    The  Athenian  troopi  weak- 
ened  by  the  plague,  203L  Expedition  to  ^olia,  ib. 
Peace  made  with  Sparta,   218.    Accession  of 
Athens  to  the  Argive  alliance,  213.    Mutual  dis- 
contents between  Athens  and  Sparta,  214.    Re- 
newal of  the  war,  215—219.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily, 
221.    Attioa  invaded  by  Agis,  231.  Vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  ib.    Are  finally  defeated  at 
sea  before  Syracuse,  235.  Their  disastrous  retreat 
from  that  city,  ib.    General  consternation,  239. 
Combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens, 
ib.    The  Athenians  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Chians,  241.  The  democracy  over- 
turned, 243.    The  government  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred formed,  245.    Their  tyranny,  ib.    Tumults  at 
Athens,  246.    The  democracy  restored,  247.    The 
Athenians  become  again  victorious  at  sea,  ib.    Ce- 
lebration of  the  Eleusitiian  rites,  249.    Celebration 
of  the  Plynteria,  250.    Athens  besieged  by  Lysan- 
der,  260.    Athens  surrenders  to  Lysander,  uid  is 
dismantlM,  26 1 .    Cruel  treatment  of  the  Athenians 
by  the  thirty  tyrants,  263.    The  tyrants  deposeiL 
and  decemvirs  elected,  267.  The  internal  pMceof 
Athens  effected,  268. .  A  general  amnesty,  269. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  274.    The  Athe- 
nians assist  the  Tbebana  against  the  I^Nufans,  304. 
The  vralls  of  Athens  rebuilt,  309.    The  Athenians 
contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus,  312.    Accept 
terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  ib.    The  alliance 
with  Sparta  renewed,  321.    The  Athenians  irhu- 
ted  at  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  Pireus,  ib. 
Naval  successes  against  the  Spartans,  322.    The 
exiled  inhabitants  of  Plataea  received  into  the  re- 
public, 323.  Deputies  sent  to  the  Grecian  congress 
at  Sparta,  324.    Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  328.    They  resolve  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  329.    A. defensive  alliance  with 
Sparu  debated,  334.    Assistance  sent,  to  the  Spar- 
tana  against  the  Theban  inva8ion,335.  The  alliance 
with  Snarta  extended  and  confirmed,  336.     Peace 
concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  343.    The  Atheni- 
ans recover  many  of  their  maritime  possessicHis, 
351-  The  degeneracy  of  the  Athenians,  352.  Their 
extreme  profligacy,  353.    The  social  war,  354. 
State  of  philosophy  at  this  time,  356.    Statuary, 
ib.    Painting,  ib.    Literature,  358.    The  Athenians 
deluded  by  a  treatv  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  369. 
They  counteract  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  379. 


The^  defend  the  straits  of  Thennopyhe  against 
Phihpj  ib.  Are  deluded  into  negligent  383. 
State  of  parties  in  Athens,  384.  Atuca  insulted  by 
Macedonian  fleets,  390.    Ambasaadors  sent  to  ne- 

Eotiate  with  Philip,  391.  A  third  embassy  to  Phi- 
p,  394.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  396. 
General  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians, 
396.  Pass  a  decree  for  receiving  the  I%ocian  fiigi- 
tives,  399.  Resolve  to  preserve  their  engagements 
with  Philip,  400.  The  Athenians  courted  by  the 
Spoitans  and  Peloponneoans,  402.'  They  endea- 
vour to  rouse  the  Grecian  states  against  Philip^  405. 
'Spirited  exertions  against  Philip,  by  sea  ana  land, 
4l3.  The  Athenians  raise  a  confederacy  agaiast 
Fnilip,  416.  General  consternation  on  Philip  seiz- 
ing  £latea.  417.  Moderation  of  Philip  toward 
A^n8,419.  The  peace  with  PhiUp  ratified,  420. 
State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  447. 
Philosophical  sects  established  there,  467. 
Afys,  son  of  Crcseus  long  of  Lydia,  his  death,  and  the 
.consequences  of  it,  85. 

B 


IMylcM,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  besieged  br  Cyras, 
94.  The  city,  and  its  resooroes,  described,  ibu  Is 
taken  bj  stratatem,  ib.  lmj»ovements  made  there 
by  Alennder,  455.  Scheme  of  ApoUodorus  to  pre- 

.  vent  Alexander's  return  thither,  458. 

BoceAtif,  his  wpedition  to  India  inquired  into,  449. 
(Note,) 

Bacon,  lord,,  his  character  of  Aristotle,  465. 

Bordtt  Grecian,  their  character  during  the  heroic 
ages,  71.  Their  high  authority  and  influence  on 
Society,  72.  The  respect  attached  to  their  cha- 
racter, ib.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  ages  in  which 
the^  lived,  73.  The  peiftction  and  anthoxity  of 
their  compositions,  ib. 

JSord^Oit,  an  lUvnan  chief,  efibcts  a  revolution  in 
Macedonia,  3d7.  Defeats  Perdiccas,  ib.  Is  de- 
feated and  kiHed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  370. 

Batchydetf  the  Majpieaian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amy- 
clean  Apollo,  l77. 

BaOtie,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  Truth,  468» 
(Note.) 

BduSf  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  458. 

BioMf  of  Prien^,  dissuades  Croesus  king  of  Lydia 
from  attemptise  naval  exploits,  84. 

BcBoCao,  revolt  of  ue  inferior  cities  of,  from  -the  autho- 
rity of  Thebes,  159.  The  revolters  assisted  by  the 
Athenians,  159.    Battle  of  Delium,  208. 

Bogegj  the  Penian  governor  of  Eion,  his  desperate 
conduct  and  deatJ^  153. 

Botang,  how  practised  in  the  ancient  gymnostio  ex- 
ercises, 67. . 

Bradancau,  ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  458. 

Brandat,  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet 
of  Alddas,  199.  His  prudent  counsel  overruled, 
201.  His  expedition  to  Thrace,  209.  ^lis  address 
to  the  Acantnians,  ib.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Am- 
phipolia,  210.  His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,  211. 

BucephaUUf  Alexander  the  Great's  horro,  a  city  found- 
ed to  his  memory,  426. 

Bythmioj  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xeno- 
phon,  in  their  passage  through  that  country,  291. 

Byzantiuntf  its  foundation,  ana  peculiar  situation,  de- 
scribed, 150.  Is  taken  from  the  Persians,  by  the 
Greeks,  ib.  Is  taken  by  AlciUades,  249;  Is  taken 
from  the  Athenians  by  Lysander,  260.  Attempt  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  surprise  it,  410. 


CabifixL,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  401. 
Cadmut,  a  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  13. 
Calanus,  the  Brachmon,  his  death  and  prophecy, 

45S. 
Calenture^  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  317. 
CaUias^  tho  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  against 

Pliilip  of  Macedon,  407. 
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CeiOier^^iSiai^  his  f«teptioti  is  the  command  of  the 
PelopoDnesian  fleet,  254.  Hia  manlv  behaviour, 
ib.  ObcaiiM  yolantanr  contribations  from  the  To- 
nians,  ibr  Takes  Methymna,  259.  Defeats  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Conoo,  ib.  Is  defeated  and 
IdUed  at  Areinilsss,  ib. 

Ca0icratide9i  we  Spartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the 
baiUeofPI^tca,  135. 

CoButAenesi  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  ^Igaiiist 
Alexander  the  Great,  460.  (Note.) 

Coflixentu,  procures  a  decree  .against  the  Athenian 
admirals,  257. 

Cambyaet,  king  of  Perbia,  punues  the  conquests  of 
%is  father  Cyrus,  .94.    Reduces  Egypt,  95.    His 

.  death,  ib. 

Camerina,  city  of,  holds  a  neutrality  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens,  229. 

CmndauleSf  king  of  Lydia,  the  contequencea  of  his 
imprudence,  82. 

Coppwloaa,  invaded  and  ravaged  by  CroBsos  king  of 
bydia,  88. 

CaimuM,  aft  Aigive  prince,  eftabhahes  a  principality 
in  Macedonia,  365^ 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  growth  oi|  196i.  Pre- 
vents the  Phoccans  from  settling  in  Corsica,  137. 
Commercial  prosperity  and  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ib.  Civil  government  of  the  republic,  ib. 
(Note.)  Ambitious  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  repub- 
lic, 138.  Learning  o^'ib.  {Note.)  Views  oftheCaft. 
thaginians  in  entering  into  allianc*  with  XerxM, 

'  ib.  They  invade  Sicily,  145.  Conclude  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  with  Syracuse,  146.  Undertake  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  278.  Treat  the  natives  cruel- 
ly, ib. 

Cku^  of  Rhodes,  his  bhatacter  as  a  chrohologitt 
and  historian,  81.  (Note.) 

CataphracU^  in  the  Grecian  rtiUtary,  what,  428. 
{Note.) 

Categories,  the  ton,  in  the  ancient  logic  explained, 
360.    {Note.) 

Cebes  the  Theban,  his  final  conversarion  with  Socra- 
tes, 272.    Account  of  his  celebrated  Table,  274. 

CecTops  his  settlement  in  Attica,  13.     •    ^ 
^fpj^2KS,  his  character  and  good  fortune  at  Athens, 

Ceres,  honoured  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Eleusinian 
festival,  249. 

Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  army, 
his  address  in  opposing  the  operations  of  A^sifaus, 
in  Boeotia,  322.  The  unusual  attitude  of  lus  statue 
at  Rome  explained,  ib.  (Note.)  Acts  in  the  capaci- 
ties of  general  and  admiral,  ib.  Repulses  Epunt- 
nondas  from  before  Corinth,  337/  Is  killed  in  the 
Social  war,  354. 

Chalds,  region  of^  in^Macedonia,  described,  185. 

Chalybearu,  their  opposition  to  the  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  and  CIteirisophus,  291., 

Chares  of  Athenti,  his  character,  354.  Is  sent  out  to 
conduct  4he  Sodal  war,  ib.  Abandons  the  siege 
of  Chios,  ib.  Accuses  his  associates,  355.  Enga* 
ges  in  the aervieeof  Artabazus,  ib.  Occasion  of 
his  recall,  356.  llis  expedition  to  CHynthus,  3B6. 
Is  sent  to  Thrace,  where  he  is  defeated  by  Ainyn- 
tas,  410.  Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
'  Cheronsa,  418. 

Ckaridemus,  his  <^iatacter,  and  expedition  to  Olyn- 
tfads,  388. 

CAoHo^fBces,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games, 
when  instituted,  67. 

Charon,  his  address  and  fortitude  during  the  exccu- 
-  tied  of  Pelopidas's  conspiracy  at  Thebes;  319.  * 

Cherisophus  commands  the  Spartan  iroopa  sent  to 
assist  Cyrus  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,'  283.  His 
advice  to  the  Greeks,  289.  Is  elected  one  of  their 
generals,  ih.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
from  Asia,  ib.  Leaves  Trebixond,  293.  His  return, 
294.    His  death,  ib. 

Cherofuea,  battle  of,  between  Philip  and  the  Greeks, 
418.  ' 

Cherries,  firrt  brought  from  Ccrasus  to  Italy  by  Lu- 
€ullus,893. 


Chersonesm,  Thracian,  deseriptioa  of  (he  cmDUiy, 

298.    Is  fortified  by  Deicyllfdas,  ib. 
Chiefiains,  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  rank 

and  authority,  27. 
€%tos,  besieeeoLby  Chares,  354. 
Chiron,  the  Grecian  bard, 'brief  account  c^  78. 
CAortenes^  his  submission  to  Alejander  the  Groat, 

445; 

Chorus  in  the'G^eoian  theatre,  its  origin,  and  advan- 
tages, 171. 

ChronUoff^  very  looselv  regarded  b^  the  ancient 
Greek  historians,  12.  (Note.) 

Cuxro,  remaiki  on  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
CalHcratidss,  255.  {Note.) 

Cimmerians,  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  82. 

Cimon,  his  character,  158.  Succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  army,  on  the  death  of  Aris- 
tidea,  ib.  His  rapid  successes  in  Caria  and  Lycia, 
ib.  Reduces  Pluselis,  ib.  Defeats  the  Peman 
fleet,  154.  Surprises  the  Persian  oarap  at  Eifryme- 
don,  ib.  His  successful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  156. 
Is  banished  by  the  influence  of  Penclcs,  159. 
Parallel  between  him  and  Pericl^  160. 

Cinadon,  his  character,  and  conspiracy  agaimc  the 
Spartan  government,  299.  Hia  ^ot  discovered,  ib. 
He  is  put  to  death,  300. 

Cirrha,  a  citjf  ot  the  CriAcans,  described,  63.  Is 
taken  and  cfestroyed  by  th6  Amflhictyonfe  vmy,65. 

Qlearchus,  hia  address  in  appeasing  the  mutiny-  of 
CyrUs*s  Grecian  troopa,  284.  Hjb  misconduct  at 
the  battle  of  Cynaza,  286.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Tissaphemes,  287.  Is  perfidiously  slizod  by 
Tisssphemes,.  ib. 

Cleigenes,  the  Acanthian,  his  speech  w  the  Spartan 
assembly  against  theOltnthian  confedTeiacy,  316. 

CleiK^s,  the  Corinthian,  nis  speech  1  Athens  in 
favour  of  a  defensive  alliaaoe  with  Sparta,  334. 

Cleombrotus,  hia  accession  to  th0  throne  of  Spaita, 
317.  Is  sent  to  conduct  th^  war  in  Bcnotia,  321. 
Is  sent  a  second  lime  with  that  tnlst,  326.  Is  de- 
feated and  killed  on  the  plain  of  Leueira,  327. 

deomenes,  kingof  Sparta,  rejects  the  'overtures  of 
Aristagoras,  98^  Ifis  resentnaent  against  Clialhe- 
nes,  99/ (iVote.)    His^leath,  112. 

Cleon  of  Athens^  his  character,  197.  Uifies  the  doooif 
of  death  against  the  captive  citizens  of  Mitylea^v 
ib.  PrevBUs  on  the  Athenians  to  reject  the  Spar^ 
tan  overtures  for  peace,  206.  His  seditious  artifi- 
ces, ib.  Gains  the  credit  of  reducing  Sphacteria, 
ib.  Is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  W7.  Is  killed 
before  Amphipolis,  211.  • 

Clisthenes,  alterations  made  by  him  in'  the  -govern- 
ment of  Athens,.  165. 

CUtus,  account  of  the  manner  of  his 'death,  460. 

Cfddujt,  naVal  engagement  there,  between  Coaon 
andPisander,  dvi. 

Ccdrus,  king  of  Attica,  devotes  himself  to  death  for 
the  cause  of  his  countxy,  35. 

Colchos,  inhabUants  of,  oppose  the  fMsaage  of  the 
Greeks  under  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophns,  but 
are  defeated,  2^. 

Colonization,  how  practised  by  the  early  Greeks,  13. 

Colours,  in  painting,  remarks  on,  358. 

Comedy,  Greek,  origin  of  the,  172.  Its  characteristic 
distinctions  from  tragedy,  ib.  And  from  modem 
comedy,  173»  State  ^,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Greatf  463. 

Companions,  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  institutled 
by  king  PhUip,  369. 

Conon,  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to 
supersede. Alcibiades,  253.  Is  defeated  by  Calli' 
cratidas,  255.  His  advice  rejected,  and  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  captured  by  Lysander,  259. .  flntertains 

'  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Athenf,  306. 
His  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  ib.  Defeats  Pisan- 
dcr  bv  sea  at  Cnidus,  307.  Prevails  on  Artaxerxes 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  309.    His  ondea- 

*  vour*  to  restore  the  power  of  Athens,  310.  Is  put 
to  death  by  the  PersuLns,311. 

Corcyrn,  fleet  of,  destroyed  by  Themistoclee,  111. 
Rupture  betwden  this  colony  and  Connth^  182» 
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Thd  fleet  of,  defeats  that  of  the  Corinthiaiu,  183. 
The  Corcyreana  rayase  the  atates  allied  with  Co- 
rinth, ib.  Apply  to  Athena,  ib.  Repreaentations 
of  the  Corcyrean  deputiea,  ib.  A  treaty  of  mutual 
defence  concluded  with  Athena,'  184.  Are  defeated 
br  the  Corindiiana  in  an  obatinate  aea-fi^ht,  ib. 
Factions  generated  in  Corcyra  fay  Corinthian  in- 
trigues, 199.  The  demagoguea  assassinated,  ib. 
Tumult  between  the  Athenian  and  the  Corinthian 
factions,  200.  Arrival  of  Nicostratua  with  a  squad- 
ron (nm.  Athens,  ib.  Massacre  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian partiTans,  201*  Feifidious  cnielty  of  the 
Corcjrreans.  202. 

Carmtkiaui  their  situation  and  character,  61*  Their 
political  rerolntions,  ib.  Ruptur^  between  them 
and  the  Corcyreana,  182.  The  Corinthiana  under- 
take the  cause  of  Epidaninus,  ib.  Their  fleet 
defeated  by  the  Corcyreana,  183.  Appeal  to 
Athena,  ib.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  deputiea,  ib« 
Defeat  the  Corcyreana  in  an  obstinate  sea-engage^ 
ment,  184i  Remonstrance  with  the  Athenians,  ib< 
Encourage  .a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Adie- 
niana,  Iw.  Apply  to  Spaita  for  assistance,  186. 
Corrupt  their  Cforcyrean  prisonera,  199.  Commu- 
nicate their  discontenta  to  the  Aigivea,  212.  Their 
designa  against  Athens  discovered,  241.  Mas- 
sacre of  tlw  principal  citixens,  308.  The  Corinth- 
iana prepare  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  into  Peloponneaoa,  402.  Philip  insulted 
at  Corinth,  405. 

CorofUBO,  battle  of,  307* 

CcuMou  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  457. 

Coiyg^  kinc  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  368.  Hia 
frantic  (ttluaion,  372. 

ComrUxanSi  Grecian,  an  account  of^  175. 

CrateruB  succeeds  Antipator  as  governor  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  431. 

CrenidtBs  taken  by  nUlip  of  Macedon,  and  called 
frogt  him  Phiiippi,  373. 

CreU^  island  of,  now  settled,  17.  Institutions  and 
mannera  of  the  natives,  18. 

Criminal  juriadiciion,  how  exercised  during  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  27. 

Ctismy  the  republic  of^  described,  63.  Impositions 
exacted  from  the  pilErims  to  Delphi  bv  the 
Crisseana,  ib.  They  plunder  the  ahnne  of  Del- 
phi, ib.  8iege  of  Criasa,  64.  The  city  taken  and 
demotiahed,  ilx  The  Crisaean  community  extir- 
pated, 65. 

Cn/Hu,  chief  of  the  thirty  ^ranta  of  Athens,  his 
character,  263.  His  accusation  of  Theramenes, 
264.  Orders  him  to  be  put  to  death,  265.  Is  killed 
in  battle  with  Thraaybulus,  267. 

Cn'to,  his  last  conversation  with  Socrates,  272. 

CratuSf  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  84.  Dissuaded  from  attempting  naval 
exploits,  ib.  His  character  and  splendour,  ib. 
His  conversation  with  Solon,  85.  His  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  son  Atys,  and  grief 
for  his  death,  ib.  Determinea  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Cyrus,  87.  Invades  Persia,  88.  Is  defeat- 
ed by  Cyrus,  ib.  Is  routed  by  him  at  8ardis,  ib. 
Is  taken  at  Sardis,  90.  How  treated  by  Cyrus,  90. 
Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  ib. 

Crotona,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  139.  The  citi- 
zens reformed  by  Pythagoras,  143.  War  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  145.  Sedition  there,  ib. 
The  citizens  defeated  by  the  Locrians  and  Rhe- 
gians,  146. 

Cteadaugf  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  274. 

Ctenphon^  is  prosecuted  by  iEsrhines  for  his  decree 
in  honour  of  Demosthenes,  446. 

Cttrftus,  Quintns,  character  of  his  history  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  437.  {Note,) 

CifcJades,  reduced  by  the  Peraian  generalsf  105. 
Their  pre«ent  deplorable  state,  ib.  (Solf.) 

Cynaxoy  battle  of,  285. 

Cwioscephake^  battle  of,  345. 

CypnUf  description  of  that  island,  155.  Successful 
expedition  ot  Ciraon  lo,  156. 

Cyrmaka^  history  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  95. 
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How  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  Grecian  poli- 
tics, 277. 

Cynu,  king  of  Pereia,  hia  extraction,  86.  His  first 
exploits,  87.  Defeats  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  88. 
Routs  him  SCTin  at  Sardis,  ib.  TfU^cs  the  city  of 
Sardis,  90.  His  treatment  of  Crc^us,  ib.  His 
reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the  lonians,  91.  His 
reply  to  the  Spartan  deputiea,  92.  Besieges 
Babylon,  94.  Reduces  it  by  stratagem,  ib.  His 
character,  96. 

CyruBj  aon  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Ly- 
sander  in  Asia  Minor,  251.  Solicits  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  Lysander  to  the  conmiand  of  the 
Spartan  fleet,  258<  Disputes  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Aitaxerxes,  281.  His  character^  282.  State 
of  Lower  Asia  under  his  administration,  ib.  His 
popular  conduct,  ib.  Procurea  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks,  283.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Asia, 
ib.  Hia  intenriew  with  Epyaxa  wife  of  Sycnncsis, 
ib.  He  passes  the  Euphrates,  285.  Battle  of  Cy- 
naxa,  ib.    His  death,  286. 

Cythera^  ialand  of^  aubdued  by  the  Athenians  under 
rficias,206. 

Cyzicus,  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured 
there  by  Alcibiades,  247. 


Danauif  his  settlement  at  Afigos«  13. 

Dariut  Codomanos,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Peraia,  427*  His  inactivity  during  the  progress  of 
Alexander  accounted  for,  432.  Collects  an  im- 
mense army  to  oppose  Alexander,  ib.  His  indis^ 
erect  march  to  Issns,  433.  Disposition  of  his  army 
at  the  battle  of  Issuh,  434.  Is  routed,  ib.  His  es- 
cape, 435.  Battle  of  Arbela,  441.  Hia  flight,  ib. 
His  assassination,  443. 

Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  his  character,  95* 

His  revenue  and  rch^ources,  96.  His  cxpicdition 
into  Scytbia,  97.  His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revolt 
of  Ionia,  102.  Takes  jMilelus,  103.  lUs  attention 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  aflcr  its  reduction,  ib. 
His  resentment  ugainst  the  Athenians,  104.  His 
instructions  to  Datis  and  Artaphenies,  105.  His 
generosity  to  his  Erctrian  prisonera  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  108.  His  laat  ^eara  employed  in 
preparations  for  another  Grecian  expedition,  112. 
See  Xerxes, 

Nothus,  king  of  Peraia,  his  character,  239* 


His  generals  violate  the  Peraian  treaty  with  Athenai 
240.  He  sends  his  son  Cyrus  into  Asia  Minor. 
251.    His  death,  281. 

Datigj  and  Artaphemea,  Peraian  generals,  their  inva- 
aion  of  Greece,  104.  Thev  r«luce  the  Cyclades, 
105.   Land  in  Attica,  ib.    Hittle  of  Marathon,  107^ 

Deady  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  war,  how  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians,  190.  {Note.) 

Decrlia^  in  Attica,  fortified  by  A^is  kingofSpaita,231. 

Decrmvin  chosen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  ucposition 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  267. 

Dedalus  the  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  pro- 
bably confounded  by  the  Athenian  writers,  176. 
(Note.) 

DciiutiL,  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Atheni- 
ans, 208. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  37.  Description  of  Dclplii,  38. 
Mode  of  delivering  oracles  there,  ib.  Its  influence 
in  establishing  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  ib.  The  temple  plundered  bv  the  Crisse- 
ana, 63.  Command  of  the  oracle  on  tnis  occasion, 
64.  How  rescued  from  the  attempt  of  Xerxes,  123. 
The  temple  seized  by  the  Phocians,  375.  . 

/>(7/M»/#'x,  his  character  .ind  opposition  to  Dcmosthe- 
noH,  383.  Reprimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon aflcr  the  buttle  of  Cherouxa,  419. 

Dcnutratust^  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleo- 
nienes,  hin  associate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  11*2.  His  character  of  the  Greeks,  114. 
And  of  the  Spartans,  117. 

I)tmrtriu9,  (PhaleriusJ  the  firat  writer  who  cultivated 
chronology  as  a  science,  11.  [Note.) 
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X>0fiodWim,  his  insolence  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  420. 

Demo&thenei,  the  Athenian  general,  his  expedition 
to  ^tolia,  203.  Storms  ^eitiam,  ib.  Deiends 
Naupactas,  204.  Surprises  the  camp  of  the  Am- 
braaians,  ib.  Fortifies  INlus,  ib.  H'^  defence  of 
this  port  muist  the  Spartans,  205.  Reduces 
Sphacteria,  206.  His  operations  in  Bosotia  discon- 
certed, 206.  He  and  his  troops  captivated  bj  Gy- 
lippus,  238.    Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

.the  orator,  his  firat  appearance  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  ?79.  The  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  380.  His  first  Philippic,  ib.  Mea- 
sures proposed  by  him  for  resisting  Philip,  381.  His 
military  behaviour  in  Euboea,  384.  His  first  oration 
in  fevour  of  the  Olynthians,  ib.  Cause  of  his  par- 
tiality to  Chares,  386.  His  second  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  Olynthians,  ib.  His  third  oration,  388.  His 
quarrel  with  Machines,  392.  Dissensions  between 
him  and  his  colleagues,  ambassadors  to  Philip,  ib. 
Is  disabled  bv  embarrassment  from  addressing 
I%ilip,  393.  His  artful  behaviour  to  his  associates 
on  their  return,  ib.  His  speech  at  the  report  of  the 
embassy,  ib.  Procures  himself  to  be  joined  an  ano- 
ther embassy  to  Philip,  394.  His  speech  to  Phihp, 
ib.  Is  prevented  fh>m  declaring  his  sentiments  to 
the  Athenians,  397.  Advises  the  Athenians  not  to 
break  their  treaty  with  Philip,  400.  His  celebrated 
reply  to  the  partizans  of  Macedon,  403.  Defends 
the  conduct  of  Diopeithcs,  406.    Receives  Pereian 

Siy  to  encourage  his  opposition  to  Philip,  408. 
onoora  conferred  on  him  for  his  services  m  Eu- 
bcea,  ib.  Exhorts  the  Athenians  to  assist  the 
cities  of  Propontis,  409.  Renews  his  exhortations, 
410.  Detects  the  plot  of  Anliphon,  414.  His  ora- 
tion on  the  seixing  of  JSlatsa  by  Philip,  417.  Per- 
suades the  Thebans  to  oppose  Philip,  418.  Repaira 
the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own 
chaises,  420.  His  oration  in  honour  of  the  slain  at 
Cheronaea,  421.  His  masterly  defence  against 
.^schines,  446.  His  generosity  to  him,  447.  His 
banishment  and  death,  ib. 

Deodaha^  of  Athens,  opposes  the  cruel  resolution  of 
Cleon  aeainst  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilen^,  197. 

DertBt  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Messe* 
nians,  55. 

DercylUdaSf  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  297. 
Fortifies  Cheraonesus  against  the  Thracians,  298. 
His  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  ib.  Defends  Abydus, 
309. 

Design,  history  of  the  arts  aS,  176.  State  of,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  464. 

DuM,  probably  contemporary  with  ^neas,  136. 
(Noie,) 

DiogeneSf  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to  oppose  niihp  of  Macedon,  402.  Is 
visited  by  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  423. 

XHognotus  disposes  Paosanias  to  protect  Thrasy- 
bulus,  268, 

Diomedon,  ihe  Athenian  admiral,  his  speech  before 
his  execution,  257. 

DUmeceSf  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  observation  at 
the  bCittle  of  Thermopvle,  120. 

DwiHvniu  of  Syracuse,  his  fint  rise  and  character, 
279.  His  artf\il  usurpation  of  the  government,  280. 
His  unsuccessful  atten^its  for  literary  fame,  ib. 
Reasons  why  his  character  has  been  held  in  so  odi- 
ous a  Ught,  ih. 

DUmymu  the  younger,  his  character,  281.  His 
tyiiuiny  abolished  by  Timoleon,  ib. 

,  a  Phocaean,  his  advice  at  a  council  of  war, 

102.  His  ineffectual  efforts  to  imroduce  active  dis- 
cipline in  the  fleet,  103.  Betakes^  himself  to  pira- 
cy, ib. 

of  Halicamassus,  his  distinctions  in  the 


()ttalities  of  style,  69.  (Note.) 

XHopeUheSf  an  Athenian  general,  his  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  Philip  of  Macedon,  406.  His  conduct 
defended  by  Demosthenes,  ib.  Is  defeated  and 
kiUed  by  PhiUn,  409.    , 

Dodona,  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  37. 

DorianM^  their  origin,  12.    Engage  as  auxiliaries  to  i 


the  Heracleids,  34.  Establish  themMlvM  in  Fdo* 
ponnesus,  ib.  Migration  of,  35.  Why  not  ahuin- 
ed  at  the  progress  of  Cyrus,  92.  Review  of  their 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  to 
Magna  Graeci^  140. 
Dracoj  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  chancter  of  him  and 
his  institutions,  162. 


Education,  the  main  objects  oT,  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  31.  How  regulated  by  Lvcaigas 
at  Sparta,  45.  By  Solon  at  Athens,  165.  The  plan 
of,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  143. 

Egypt,  the  Egyptians,  why  unquaHfied  for  leliahing 
or  improving  music,  68.  A  settlement  of  Grecian 
pirates  established  in  E^^pt,  94.  Is  reduced  by 
Cambyses,  95.  Revolt  of^under  Inaras,  155.  "Die 
arts  of  design  early  cultivated  there,  176.  Ready 
submission  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
439.    History  of,  subsequent  to  Alexander,  463w 

Eim,  fortress  of^  gallantly  defended  fay  Ariatomenes, 
57.    Is  surprise  l^  the  Spartans,  58. 

ElaUBa  seized  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  417. 

Elegy,  in  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principally  ap- 
plied by  Uie  Greeks,  73. 

EUusinian  mysteries,  celebration  of  the,  at  Athens 
described,  249.  Requisites  for  initiation  into  them, 
250.  The  procession  of,  conducted  by  Aletbia- 
des,  ib. 

Elis,  republic  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta,  62. 
The  Elians  destroy  Pisa,  and  adorn  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  158.  Theyfeebly  assist  the 
Spartans  against  the  Athenians,  277.  Elis  invaded 
by  the  Spartans,  and  subjugated,  ib.  Tlie  Elian 
territory  invaded  by  the  Arcadians,  who  seize 
Olympia^  346.    The  city  restored,  347. 

Enharmomc  genus  of  Grecian  music,  by  whom  in- 
vented, 69. 

Enniiut,  his  concise  enumeration  of  the  principal 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  26.  {Nate.) 

EoUantt,  their  origin,  12.  Eolia  settled  by  Pelopon- 
nesian  fugitives,  34.  Confederacy  of  tne  Eolians 
against  Cyrus,  91. 

Epaminondas,  his  character,  320.  Appeara  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy,  %23.  His  demands,  324. 
Reflections  on  his  conduct,  ib.  Assembles  the 
Theban  forces  before  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  326. 
Disposition  of  his  troops  opposed  to  CleombroCns, 
327.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  ib.  Ravages  Laconia,  and 
rebuilds  Messene,  335.  His  motives  for  evacuating 
Laconia,  336.  Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  ib.  Marches 
against  Corinth,  337.  Is  again  disgraced,  ib.  De- 
livera  Pelopidas  from  the  King  of  Thessaly,  340. 
Compels  the  Achsans  to  accept  the  Theban  alli- 
ance, 342.  Aims  to  render  Thebes  mistress  of  the 
sea,  345.  His  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  348. 
Attempts  Mantinca,  ib.  His  victory  oefore  that 
city,  349.    His  death,  350.    His  character,  ib. 

£pAta£fe«,  emploved  by  Pericles  at  Athens,  166. 

Ephori,  instituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  natore 
of  their  oflice,  42. 

Epialtei,  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenden  of  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  118. 

Epiddes,  his  opposition  to  Themistocles  silenced  by 
a  bribe,  115. 

Epicurus,  account  of  his  philosophy,  474.  His  cha- 
racter, 475. 

Epidamnus,  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  (or  protec- 
tion n^inst  the  Taulantii,  182.  Submits  to  th& 
Corcyreans,  183. 

J^pode  and  Iambic,  the  distinction  between,  74. 

£pytua,  wife  ofSyennesis,  govemorofCilicia,  medi- 
ates between  C^rus  and  her  husband,  283. 

Equestrian  exercises  at  the  ancient  pubhc  games, 
described,  67. 

Er^tria,  naval  engagement  there,  246. 

E»t^.  'apius  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  16. 

Eteocles  and  Pdynices,  the  sons  of  CEdipos,  history 
of,  17. 

Eteonicus,  his  stratagem  to  preserve  the  Peloponnc- 
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tiin  fleet  after  the  defeet  of  CaUicratidafl,  256. 
His  addren  in  qudling  a  mutiny  among  his  sea- 
men, 258. 

£ii6eea,  island  of^  reduced  by  the  Persians,  105.  State 
of,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebons,  383.  The 
intrigues  of  Philip  of  Macedon  there,  3di.  Phihp 
expels  the  Athenians,  390.  The  Macedonians  ex- 
peiicd  by  Phocion  and  Demosthenes,  408. 

S»tdamidaa.  his  expedition  to  Macedon,  316. 

Euepknus  the  Lacedaemonian,  his  perfidy,  49. 

EumeneB,  secretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  cha- 
racter,  457. 

Euphaea^  king  of  Messen^,  his  advice  on  the  treach- 
ereus  hortiiities  of  the  Spartans,  50.  His  exhorta- 
tion to  ]>is  forces,  51.  His  battle  with  the  Spar^ 
tana,  ib.  His  exposition  of  the  oracular  demand  of 
a  rirgin  sacrifice,  53.    His  death,  ib. 

EMoakoMm,  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hennocratea  at 
Uamerina,  229. 

JEupAitinor,  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  cha- 
racter, and  principal  works,  357. 

Euphrates,  the  inundations  of,  restrained  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  456. 

Euphron,  usurps  the  government  of  Sicyon,  342.  Is 
assassinated,  343. 

Eupompus,  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  school 
at  Sicyon,  357. 

Euripides  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  peifect- 
ing  the  chorus,  171.    His  character,  172. 

Eurydice,  queen  of  Macedonia,  solicits  the  assistance 
of  Iphicrates  in  behalf  of  her  sons,  366. 

Euriflochu,  a  Thessalian  prince,  commands  the  Am- 
pmctyonic  army  sent  against  Crissa,  64.  His  army 
distressed  by  pestilence,  ib.  Takes  and  destroys 
the  citv,  65. 

Eurymeaon  conducts  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Corcyra,  201.  Concurs  in  the  cruelty  of 
the  Corcyrean  parties,  202. 

,  the  Persian  camp  there  surprised  and 

taken  by  Cimon,  154. 

Euxine  Sea,  the  southern  coast  o€,  292.  Xenophon 
proposes  to  settle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  294. 

EvagcTos,  king  of  Cyprus,  liis  history  and  character, 
306.  His  attachment  to  Athens  and  friendship  for 
Conon,  ib.  Revolts  against  the  Persians,  311.  Is 
reduced  to  bepoma  tributary  to  Persia,  312* 


Fdbiea,  current  lessons  of  moralitjT  in  the  early  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  168. 

G 

Oalletfs  of  the  ancients,  the  'true  disposition  of  the 
rowers  described,  62.  (Note.)  Skilful  management 
of  them  in  battle,  103. 

Oames,  public,  why  instituted  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
66. 

Gaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  despe- 
rate defence,  439. 

QeUias  ofAgrigentum,  his  riches  and  splendid  mode 
of  life,  279.    His  miserable  death,  ib, 

Oelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character,  145.  His 
strataeem  to  destroy  Hamilcar,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet,  ib.  Dictates  the  terms  of  peace  to  Car- 
thage, 146. 

Geography,  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  tlie  East,  465. 

Germans,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  compared  with 
the  Greeks  as  described  by  Homer,  ii3.  Their  su- 
perstition dark  and  gloomy,  ib. 

Gutttdas,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  against 
Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  424.  Is  defeated  by 
him,  425. 

Gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  origin  and  number  of 
the,  accounted  for,  26. 

Gongiflus,  the  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to 
the^besieged  Syracusana,  230. 

Oordius,  his  history,  431.  His  famous  knot  untied  or 
cut  by  AJexaoder  the  Great,  432. 


Gorgias  of  Leontiom  applies  to  Athena  for  protection 
against  the  usurpations  of  Syracuse,  220. 

Chunicus,  battle  o^  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Persians,  428. 

CrryUus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  supposed  to  hav* 
lulled  Epaminondaa,  319.  (iVbte.) 

Gmschard,  his  remarks  on  warfare,  442.  {Nate.) 

Qygea,  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  82. 

Giyappus,  the  Spartan  conmiander,  relieves  the  be- 
sieged Syracusana,  23L  And  defeats  the  Atheni- 
ans, 232^  Captures  Demosthenes  and  his  troops, 
2^.    And  Nicias,  238. 

Gyimuufu;  exercises  in  the  Grecian  games  described, 
66. 


HaHiartus,  besieged  by  Lyqander,  but  relieved  1^  the 
Thebans,  304. 

Hdicamasgus,  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  429. 
The  town  taken  aind  demolished,  430. 

HamSoarj  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  145. 

Hannibal,  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  278w 
Is,  with  the  greatest  {portion  of  his  troops,  destroy- 
ed by  the  pestilence,  ib. 

Harmocydes,  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment 
sent  to  the  army  of  Macdonius,  his  ill  reception  by 
that  general,  131. 

Harpagus,  a  Mede,  his  stratagem  in  battle,  88.  Re- 
duces the  countries  of  Lower  Asia,  92.  Takes 
Phociea,  93. 

Harpahu,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  unsuccessful 
treachery,  455. 

Hecaionpdiis,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  48. 

Hecatus,  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spar- 
tans at  the  surprise  of  Eira,  59. 

Hegasandridas  commands  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  sent 
to  the  Athenian  coast,  246.  Deifeats  the  Athenians 
at  Eretria,  ib. 

Hegelochus,  the  Athenian  general,  protects  IKbnti- 
naea,  348. 

Hden,  the  motive  that  suggested  the  rape  of^  20. 
History  of,  ib.  Is  married  to  Menelaus,  21.  Elop^ 
with  Paris,  ib.  Is  recovered  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  22.  Instance  of  her  personal  attentions, 
89.  {NoU.) 

HeOdtore,  a  medicinal  nlant  cultivated  at  Crissa,  63. 

Hdlenes,  their  origin,  12.  Difluse  their  colonies  and 
language  over  Greece,  14.  Causes  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  33. 

Hdots,  in  Spaita,  account  of,  12.  How  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  49.  Conspire  with  the  Parthenis, 
54.  Revolt  of  them  and  the  Messenians,  157. 
They  are  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ithome,  ib.  Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the 
Spartans,  209.  Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the 
renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ib. 

HejphiBstion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
IS  mistaken  for  him  by  Darius's  mother,  Sisygam- 
bis,  435.  Marries  Darius's  daughter,  Drypetis,  456. 
His  death,  457. 

Heracleida  expelled  b^  the  Pelopidc,  and  received 
into  Attica,  j3.  Their  establishment  in  Peloponne- 
sus, 34.    Their  division  of  their  conquests,  id. 

Hermocrates,  procures  a  general  congress  of  the  Si- 
cilian states,  220.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  de- 
fend Syracuse  against  the  Athenians,  W.  Solicits 
aid  from  Camerina,  229.  His  works  of  defence 
against  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  ib.  De- 
feats the  Athenian  fleet,  231.  His  scheme  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  233. 
Another  scheme  to  retard  their  final  retreat,  235. 
Bums  his  ships,  247.  Is  banished  by  the  Syracu- 
sana, 248.    His  death,  279. 

Hermohms,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  460.  {Note.) 

Herodotus,  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  11. 
{Note.)  His  work  the  intermediate  shade  between 
poetry  and  history,  36.  {Note.)  His  account  of  the 
times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  71.  {N<ae.)  His  his- 
tory of  Cyrus  preferable  to  that  of  Xenophon,  86. 
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(ATofe.)  His  encomium  on  the  eliRUite  of  Ionia,  91. 
(iVofr.)  His  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
95.  His  charartcr  as  an  historian,  275.  Compared 
with  Thucydides,  276. 

Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  review  of  the,  15.  In  reli- 
ffion,  23.  In  policy,  27.  In  natural  aiTections,  28. 
Id  war,  30.  In  arts,  31.  Sciences,  ib.  Education, 
ib.  Amusements,  ib.  General  estimate  of  man- 
ners and  institutions,  32. 

Hesiody  his  account  of  the  number  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  26. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verse 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  71.  (Note.) 

Hieron^  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  219. 

Hipparchua^  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  165. 

Hippitu,  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppressive 
government,  99.  {Note.)  Attempt  of  the  Spartans 
to  restore  hun,  ib.  Ho  applies  to  the  Persians,  100, 
Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  107. 

Hippocrates^  the  physician,  letters  under  his  name 
shown  to  be  spurious,  192.  (Note.) 

^2the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Delitun 

by  the  lliebans,  209. 

Hippodrome^  for  eouestrian  eiercisea,  its  size,  67. 

Hati<Bus,  tyrant  ot  Miletus,  opposes  the  scheme  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Darius  Hystaspes  from 
Scythia,  97.  Attaches  himself  to  Darius,  ib.  His 
scheme  to  withdraw  himself,  ib.  Assists  in  cnuh- 
ing  the  revolt  in  Ionia,  102.  His  intrigues  and 
death,  ib. 

Homer,  his  poems  illustrate  the  obeoure  antiquities 
of  his  country,  12.  His  account  of  the  ancient 
Greek  method  of  barter,  13.  {Note.)  His  poems 
long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  boundaries,  19, 
Inquiry  i^to  his  autfiority  as  an  historian,  22.  His 
mythology  conformable  to  popular  belief,  23.  Re- 
mark on  nis  description  otthe  shield  of  AchUles, 
27.  (Note.)  Exhibits  moving  scenes  of  conjugal 
affection,  29.  His  account  of  the  state  of  arts,  30. 
His  poems  collected  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  41.  The  time  when  he  lived  ascertained, 
ib.  (NoU.)    71.  (Note.) 

Honour,  the  modem  point  of,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  of  Scythian  origin,  79. 

Hone-races,  why  not  so  early  practised  ts  chariot- 
races  at  the  Grecian  public  eamea,  67. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  encomium  on  me  Roman  lawv,  162. 
(Note.) 

Hydaepes,  ji^Bta^  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that 
river,  450.  Poms  defeated  by  Alexander,  452. 
Alexander's  passage  down  that  river,  453. 

HmrideSf  decree  passed  at  Athens  on  his  motion, 


Jomfttc,  and  epode,  distinction  between,  74 

Idaas,  rlato*s  doctrine  of,  361. 

Inarus,  a  Lybian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians against  Artaxerxes,  155. 

India,  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  448.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  449. 
(Note.) 

Infantry  more  useful  in  war  than  cavaliy,  86. 

Inheritance,  the  law  oC,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  27. 

lonioy  the  original  inhalMtants  of,  12.  Is  settled  by 
Grecian  fugitives,  35.  Their  prosperity  there,  ib., 
1.  Successful  cultivation  of  arts,  82.  The  lonians 
solicit  the  friendship  of  Cyrus,  91.  The  Ionian 
confederacy,  ib.  Application  to  the  mother-coun- 
try for  assistance,  92.  Is  over-run  by  the  Persians, 
ib.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Persians,  97.  Are  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians,  100.  But  at  length  desert- 
ed by  them,  101.  Exertions  of  the  Persians  to  sup- 
press them,  102.  Siege  of  Miletus,  ib.  Defeat  the 
Grecian  fleet,  but  lose  that  city,  103.  The  country , 
recovera  its  prosperity  under  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, ib.  Tlieir  ships  desert  from  the  Persians  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycal^,  135. 
Great  progress  of  the  fine  arts  there,  177. 


Ip/acnOet  commands  the  Grecian  anxiltariee  mhC  to 
Penia,  but  returns  disgusted  at  the  service,  3S9L 
Is  sent  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Spartans  afl^ainsA 
the  Theban  invasion,  335.  HiscoiNluct  oeDsnred, 
336.  Is  tried  for  failure  of  duty,  355.  Dies  in  ex- 
ile, ib. 

Ipkitus,  inatitotes  the  r^;ular  celdintioii  of  the 
Olympic  games,  39. 

Iron,  its  scarcity  in  early  times,  43.  The  coisage  of 
it  into  money  at  Sparta,  ib. 

IsaduM,  a  Spartan,  romantic  story  of,  348.  (JVeleJ 

Isdtylus,  his  desperate  defence  dC  SciikiB  agaii 
the  Arcadians,  d33. 

IsocnUes,  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  141.  (Nate.) 
His  character  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  S90L 
(Nate.)  His  character  of  the  aristocratioal  fiutioiiB 
supported  by  Lysander,  262.  (Note.)  His  chano- 
ter  as  an  orator,  360,  Motives  of  his  cooduot  in 
reference  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  361. 

/sniff,  battle  of,  434. 

Ithome  maintained  by  the  Messenians  sgainst  the 
Spartans,  52.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  53.  Tlw 
fortress  of,  seized  by  the  Helots,  157.  Long  siege 
and  reduction  of,  ia 


Jason  undertakes  the  Argonsntic  ezpedition,  15. 

— — —  of  Phers,  his  character  ana  foitunes,  S29. 
Confhrence  between  him  and  Polydamas,  ik  Is 
declared  captaitf-genenl  of  the  T^ieBsalians,  330. 
His  conquests,  ib.  Courts  an  alliance  with  'Hiebes 
ib.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce  between  Tlie- 
bes  and  Sparta,  ^1.    His  assassination,  ib. 

Josephus,  the  authentjcitv  of  his  history  of  the  Jews 
defended*,  141.  (Note.)  Reasons  for  discrediting 
his  account  of  the  joumev  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem,  438.  iNolej 

Jupiter,  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  described,  156.  Com- 
parison of,  with  other  Grecian  temples,  ib.  Tem- 
ple of,  in  Agrisentum  described,  279. 

— ^  ( Ammon|)  the  situation  of  the  oracle  o£,  de- 
descrioed,  439.  Is  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
ib. 

Justin,  his  character  of  Anybos,  330.  (iVoleJ 

Juvenal,  his  satires  criticised,  113.  (Note.) 


Knouiedgef  human,  Plato's  accoant  of  the  xaigin  oil 
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Laconia  described,  48.    See  Sparta, 

Lacrines,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declantiott  to  Cyras, 
92. 

Lamachut,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  eommaadeis 
of  the  armament  sent  to  Sicily,  224.  Is  killed  be- 
fore Syracuse,  229. 

Lampsacus  is  taken  by  lysander,  258. 

LamjcL,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  nsost  im- 
poitant  steps  in  the  progress  of  society,  13.  Dis- 
puted boundaries  of,  m  Greece,  long  s^ed  by  the 
authority  of  Homer's  poems,  19.  How  cohivated 
in  Greece,  during  the  neroic  ages,  27.  How  divi- 
ded in  Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgos,  48. 

Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  assists  Alexander  in 
his  rettim  to  Pella,  424. 

Language,  general  comparison  between  that  of 
Greece  and  that  of  the  Orientals,  14.  (Note.)  Causes 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  language,  68.  Con- 
nection between  the  melody  of  language  and  tint 
of  music,  69. 

Lttocoon,  the  fine  expression  in  this  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, 180. 

Larissa,  vigorous  defence  of,  against  Himbron,  297. 
Is  reduced  by  Dercyllidas,  ib. 

Lcodamas,  commander  of  an  Athenian  convov  <^ 
provisions  to  Seljrmbria,  sebed  by  the  Maoed<Mki> 
ana,  409.    The  smps  restored  by  Philipi  ib. 
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LgtmidoM,  micoeeds  to  the  throne  of  Sputa,  112. 
Commands  the  Peloponnesiant  in  the  stnits  of 
Thermopvla,  116.  Kepek  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, 117.  His  magnanimitj  on  discovering  the 
treachery  of  Epialies,  119.  Surprises  the  Persian 
camp  in  the  mght,  ib.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Thermopvle,  120. 

JjKntiadeSf  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Ph(Bbi> 
das  the  Spartan  general,  318.  Is  killed  by  Pelo* 
pidas,  320. 

LaUydades,  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta, 
his  doubtful  lM[itimacy,  242.  His  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Sparta  disputed  by  Agesilaus, 
299. 

Laihos,  description  and  histoiy  of  that  island,  194. 
Its  political  connection  with  Athens,  195.  Mea- 
sures taken  t^  the  Lesbians  preparatory  to  a  revolt, 
ih.  They  jom  the  confederacy  against  Athens,  ib. 
Siege  of  Mytilen^,  196.  The  city  sorrenderB,  ib. 
TrMtment  of  the  inhabitsnfs,  196. 

LtuctrtL,  battle  of;  327. 

Literature^  state  of^  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the 
social  war  of  Athetas,  358.  State  of^  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  463. 

Lucian,  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  356. 

I^fcomede§t  the  leader  of  the  Amdians,  defeats  the 
Spartans,  332.  His  character,  337.  His  spirited 
address  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  Is  defeated  b^ 
Archidamus,  338.  His  firm  opposition  to  Pblopi- 
das'a  treaty,  341.  Effects  a  peace  between  toe 
Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  343. 

JUfcurguMf  the  Spartan  legislator,  regulates  the  athletic 
exercises  in  the  Olympic  games,  39.  State  of 
Greece  in  his  age,  40.  Occasion  of  his  travelling, 
ib.  Collects  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  brings 
them  to  Sparta,  41.  The  main  objects  of  his  legis- 
lation, ib.  His  favourable  reception  at  Delphi,  ib. 
His  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  political 
power,  42.  Institutes  the  Ephori,  ib.  His  laws 
concerning  property,  ib.  Introduces  iron  money, 
43.  Effects  of  nis  mstitutions,  ib.  His  laws  com- 
prised, in  memorial  verses,  ib.  His  expedients  to 
encourage  population,  44.  His  care  of  the  wo- 
men, 45.  Of  education,  ib.  Coincidence  of  his 
institutions  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  46. 
Causes  which  undermined  his  institutions,  47.  His 
expedient  to  bind  the  Spartans  to  preserve  his 
laws,  ib.  Conformity  between  his  institutions  and 
those  of  Pythagoras,  144. 

Ltfcuteua^  the  orator,  stimulates  the  Athenians  to 
put  Lysicles  to  death,  420. 

Lydiot  its  ancient  Ihnits,  81.  Brief  history  of,  82. 
Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus,  90. 

JLgmmder,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
hie  character,  251.  His  conference  with  Cyrus, 
son  of  Darius,  ib.  Procures  an  augmentation  of 
pay  for  the  Grecian  seamen,  252.  Defeats  the 
Athenian  fleet,  253.  His  capacity  for  party  in- 
trigues, ib.  Is  succeeded  by  Callicratioas,  254. 
Resumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes 
Lampsacus,  258.  Defeats  and  captures  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  259.  Puts  hb  prisoners  to  death,  ib. 
Reduces  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, 260.  Besieges  and  takes  Athens,  261, 262. 
His  cruel  treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces, 

262.  Procures  the  death  of  Alcibiades,  266.  He 
invests  Thrasybulus  in  the  Pineus,  267.  His  ope- 
rations opposed  by  Pausauias,  ih.  Espouses  the 
pretensions  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown, 
299.  Is  disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  receives 
from  him,  3(X).  His  invasion  of  the  Theban  terri- 
tory, 304.    Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  ib. 

lAfsiad,  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  persecution  of 
himself  and  family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 

263.  Collects  a  body,  and  joins  Thrasybulus  to 
oppose  them,  266.  Cfharacter  of  his  orations,  354. 
(Note,)    His  character  as  an  orator,  359. 

Lysidetf  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Cheronea,  his  indiscreet  conduct,  418.  Is  put 
to  death,  420. 

LysippuM,  his  eminence  as  a  caster  in  bronze,  464. 


Xfctfcvf  pruacivm  his  daughter  flrom  being  saerifieed 
oy  the  Messenians,  58. 

M 

Macedamia^  the  coast  of,  described,  185.  Revolts 
from  the  Athenian  sovemment,  instisated  by  the 
Corinthians,  ib.  Andthe  Spartans,  209.  Perdiocas 
established  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopi- 
das,  339.  The  firat  principality  founded  there  oy 
Caranus,  365.  Primary  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
Macedon,  ib.  Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Archelaus  I.  ib.  Revohitions  in,  to  toe  restora- 
tion of  Amyntas  II.  366.  Distracted  state  of  the 
country  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  367.  Philip 
declared  king,  368.  The  Olyntfaian  territory 
added  to  Macedon,  389.  Macedon  declared  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  400.  Liberal  spirit 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  421.— See  i6e»* 
ander. 

Magna  Qrmciaj  occasion  of  giving  this  name  to  the 
southern  division  of  Italy,  54.  Histoiy  of  the  colo- 
nisation of,  138.  General  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  these  colonies,  139.  Their  manners  and  p<^icy 
improved  by  Pythagoras,  141.  Decline  or,  and 
destruction  of  the  P^agoreans,  146. 

MalU^  fortress  of  the,  besieged  by  Alexander,  454. 

Maniinaat  battle  of,  216.  Its  situation  described, 
314.  Haughty  message  received  there,  from  the 
Spartan  government,  m.  The  town  besieged  and 
taken  by  Agesipolis,  315.  The  inhabitants  refuse 
their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  346.  Attempt 
of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  this  city,  348.  Victoiy 
gained  by  Epaminondas  before  thai  city,  ib. 

AfaruMon,  battle  of,  107. 

Mardoniuat  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece, 
104.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  ib.  Left  in 
charge  of  Greece  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  187. 
Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Athenians,  129. 
His  address  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  The  ill  success 
of  his  solicitations,  129.  Ravages  Attica,  130.  His 
death,  134. 

Marriagef  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  28.  Conjugal  affection, 
29. 

JMosisfttu,  a  Persian  general,  killed  in  a  sUnnish 
with  the  Athenians,  132. 

Matques,  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian 
theatre,  353. 

MauvUlonf  Major,  his  proposed  correction  of  Xeno- 
phon  examined,  290.  (liote.) 

iMeuure,  its  use  in  regulating  the  ihjrthm  of  anoiekit 
musioj  70.    The  great  varieties  of,  ib. 

Medumuxd  arts,  state  of^  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  31. 

Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  16. 

MmAazutf  the  Persian  geneiuL  raises  the  siege  of 
Memphis,  155.  Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  IVo- 
sppis  to  capitulation,  ib. 

Mefracreon,  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of 
Xerxes's  Persian  army,  116.  (Note.) 

Megalcpaiit,  the  city  of,  founded,  338. 

MegarOf  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Athens,  186. 
(Nate.)    Invaded  by  Pericles,  191. 

Jtfe&uRpctff,  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  72. 

MeiantkuMj  king  of  Messenia,  dispossessed  by  the 
Heraclide,  34.    Becomes  king  of  Atticl^  ib. 

Melody  of  the  Grecian  music,  70.  Distinctions  undo? 
this  head,  ib.  Connection  between  that  of  lan^ 
guage  and  that  of  music,  ib. 

Mdof,  island  of,  described,  217,  Confbrence  be- 
tween Athens  and  Melos,  ib,  Reduction  of  Melos, 
219. 

MehiUe,  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  seats 
of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  galleys,  62.  (Note.) 

Memphi»j  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved 
by  Megabazus,  155. 

Menelaus,  his  marriage  with  Helen  of  Spdrta,  21, 
Who  is  reduced  from  him  by  Paris,  ib.  Animates 
the  Grecian  states  to  revenge  his  cause,  ib. 

MeteeniOf  described,  48.   The  people,  ib.    Causes  of 
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the  war  with  Sparta,  49.  AiBpheia  aeized  by  the 
Spartans,  50.  And  the  country  plundered,  ib.  An 
indecisive  battle  with .  the  Spartans,  SSI.  The 
Alessenians  retire  to  Ithome,  ib.  Ithome  reduced, 
53.   Severe  terms  imposed  by  the  Spartans,  ib.  Re- 

.  volt  against  the  Spartans,  ib.  Battle  of  Dene,  55. 
Successful  exploits  against  the  Spartans,  ib.  Ar- 
istomenes  detested,  57.  Disastrous  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  60.  The  third  Messenian 
war,  157.  The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  by 
tbe  Soartans,  277.  Messen^  rebuilt  by  Epaminon- 
das,  o35. 

MeujtnOj  city  of,  founded*  60, 

Metapkyaics  of  Aristotle,  account  of,  466. 

Methymna  taken  by  Callicratidas,  256. 

JIf  idea,  battle  of,  338. 

MdetuMf  a  city  of  Ionia,  besiej^d  by  the  Persians,  101. 
Is  taken,  103.    Battle  of,  241. 

MQitary  discipline  of  the  Grecians,  106.  Of  the  Per- 
sians, 107. 

Jliiltiadetf  king  of  Cardij^  vecommends  catting  off 
the  retreat  of  Darius  Hystaspes  from  Scythia,  97. 
Retires  u>  Athens,  ib.  Advises  the  Athenians  to 
risk  a  battle  with  the  Persian  invaders,  106.  Obtains 
the  sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  107.  Dis- 

fosition  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ib. 
lonoun  bestowed  on  him  after  this  victory,  109. 
Is  vested  with  the  conmiand  of  the  fleet,  ib.  His 
motive  for  besieging  Paros,  ib.  Cause  of  his  failure, 
ib.    His  death,  id. 

Jtf  iiton,  his  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  march- 
ing to  battle,  216.  {Note.) 

Minerva,  the  statue  of^  formed  by  Phidias,  179,  250. 
AnniverBary  of  the  Plyntecia,  how  observed,  ib. 

Mmof,  the  elder,  his  history  and  character,  18. 

— -— ,  the  second,  his  character,  18.  His  generosity 
to  Theseus,  ib.« 

MmaUxuty  the  fab^oua  accounts  of,  exploded,  18. 

Money,  iron,  the  use  of,  introduced  in  Spaita  by  Ly- 
cureus,  43. 

MoraU,  Plato's  doctrine  concerning,  362.  Causes  of 
the  diversity  of  moral  character,  364. 

Moaynadane,  the  singular  structure  of  their  hafaita- 
Uonf,294. 

MugiCf  that  of  Greece  described,  68.  Why  intro- 
duced at  the  public  games,  ib.  Its  extent,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  ib.  Causes  of 
Its  perfection,  ib.  Melody  of^  69.  Connection 
between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  music,  70. 
Counterpoint  not  understood  hy  the  Greeks,  71. 
{Note.)  Influence  of  the  musical  contests  at  the 
public  games,  80.  Its  extensive  influence  over 
mankind,  353.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  464. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  135. 

MhfceruBy  town  o^  destroyed  by  the  Aivives,  159. 

Myronides,  the  Athenian  general,  defeats  the  The* 
Dans  near  Tanagra,  159. 

MyOiology  of  the  Greeks  justified  by  popular  belief, 
23.  Compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
ib.  The  powerful  effects  of,  asserted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  late  inquiries,  24.  Attempts  to  derive  the 
Grecian  mythology  from  more*  remote  sources, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  ib.  Philosophical  deduction 
of,  25.  Moral  tendency  ol^  26.  The  abuses  oi^  un- 
known during  the  heroic  ages,  ib.  Its  influence 
on  the  political  sUUe  of  Greece,  27. 

MyHkne,  capital  of  Lesbos,  besieged  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 195,  Surrenders,  196.  Narrow  escape  of 
the  inhabitants,  198.    The  city  demolished,  ib. 

N 

Nature,  one  universal  system  of,  470. 

Naupactus,  a  settlement  granted  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Spartan  Helots  and  Messenians,  157. 
Assists  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
203,  207.  The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  driven 
out  of  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  277. 

Navigation  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
piratical  purposes,  15. 


Nearckut,  his  famous  voyage  from  the  month  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  453. 

Nebroe  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of  the  pestilence 
in  the  Amphictyonic  array  before  Crissa,  64. 
Poisons  the  water  tliat  supplied  the  city,  65. 

Neobule,  a  Parian  damsel  oeloved  by  Archilochus, 
her  unhappy  fate;  74. 

Niceratus  and  his  son  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  ty- 
rants of  Athens,  263. 

Nichomachug  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Atheni- 
ans in  Boeotia  to  the  Spartans,  208. 

NidoM  of  Athens,  his  character,  206.  Reduces  die 
island  Cythera,  208.  Accomplishes  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  212.  Opposes  the  Sicilian  expedition,  221. 
His  stratagem  to  deceive  the  Syracusans,  227. 
Defeats  them  in  battle,  228.  He  prepares  for  ano- 
ther campaign,  ib.  His  armament  reinforced,  229. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  fiirtber  assistance,  230.  Ar- 
rival of  Demosthenes  with  a  fleet,  232.  la  defeat- 
ed in  a  general  engagement,  ib.  Prepares  for 
another  sea  fight,  234.  His  address  to  his  de- 
sponding troops,  236.  His  prudent  order  of  re- 
treat, ib.  Is  harassed  by  the  enemy,  ib.  Surren- 
ders himself  and  his  men  to  Gylij^Kis,  238.  Is  put 
to  death,  ib. 

NicittS,  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence, 
and  principal  works,  357. 

Nicoatratus  commands  the  Athenian  squadron  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  200.  His  judicious  con- 
duct in  an  engagement  with  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Corcyra,  ib. 

Nidbe,  the  sculptured  group  of^  described,  180. 
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Ode,  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  chatacteiistics  oi^  78. 
Their  want  of  tne  accompaniments  of  music  and 
dancing,  ib. 

Oiympia,  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there, 
158.  The  city  of,  seized  by  the  Aroulians,  who 
celebrate  the  games,  346.  The  Olympic  treasure 
plundered,  ib.    The  temple  restored  to  the  Elians, 

Olympias,  sister  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  first 
introduction  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  373.  Is  marri- 
ed to  him,  ib.  Her  resentment  at  Philip's  infidelity, 
422.    Is  reconciled  to  him,  ib. 

Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  38.  Tbe  imme- 
diate causes  of  their  establishment,  39.  Nature  of 
this  institution,  and  its  important  consequences,  40. 
Inquiry  into  the  physical  effects  of  the  games,  78. 

OhmShtu,  strength  and  power  attained  by  that  city, 
315.  Brave  resistance  made  by,  against  the  Spar- 
tans, 317.  Is  reduced  by  Polybiades,  318.  Revival 
of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  371.  Philip  invades 
Olynthus,  384.  He  besieges  and  takes  the  city, 
386,389. 

Onomarchui  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phodan 
army,  after  the  death  of  Philomelos,  376.  Is  cho- 
sen general,  and  renews  the  war,  377.  Is  defestcd 
and  killed  by  Philip,  378. 

Oracles,  Grecian,  origin  of  the,  traced,  37.  Causes 
which  gave  celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  38.  Donbt- 
fiil  responses  of,  115. 

Oratory,  now  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  463. 

Orchomenui,  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Thchans,  346. 

Orpheus  engages  in  the  Aigonautic  expedition,  16. 

Ostracism,  in  the  Athenian  law,  etplamed,  110, 165. 
On  what  occssion  laid  aside,  244.  (Aofe.) 

Otkryades,  the  Spartan,  story  of,  89. 

Oxyurtes  defends  the  Sogdian  fortress  against  Alex* 
lender,  444.    Is  reduced,  445. 


Paches  reduces  Mytilen^,  197.    His  character,  and 

unfortunate  end,  199. 
Paonia,  is  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  370. 
Pagondas,  a  Theban  general,  defeaU  the  Athenian* 

at  DeUum,  208. 
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Patnihtgf  itate  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  cloee  of  the  so- 
cial war  of  Athena,  356.  Great  ezpressicm  in  the 
Grecian  performances,  358.  Colouring,  ib.  Clair 
obscure,  lb.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Afezander  the 
Great,  i&i.    Declines  soon  after  his  death,  465. 

PamphyluSt  the  painter  of  Sicjoo,  some  account  of, 

Pancratiwn,  in  the  ancient  gynmastiff  exercises,  ex- 
phioed,  67. 

Parental  i^ection,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  29. 

ParUj  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  21. 
Seduces  and  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
lauB,  ib. 

Pamwatb,  and  his  son  Philotas,  remarks  on  their 
deaths,  460.  {Note,) 

ParopammtSt  this  cnain  of  mountains  passed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  448. 

Pans,  island  oi^  excellences  of  the  marble  there,  106. 
{Note.)  The  island  reheved  from  the  arms  of  Mil- 
tiades,  109. 

Parrhasiiu,  the  Ephesian  painter,  his  great  power  of 
expression,  358. 

ParUtenia,  a  class  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  54.  Con- 
spire with  the  Helots,  ib.  Form  a  settlement  at 
Tarentum,  ib. 

Passions,  human,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  363.  Are  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  according  to  the  Stoics,  473. 
How  analyzed  by  Epicurus,  474. 

PatrocleSf  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  274. 

',  the  Phliasian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in 

favour  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Sparta,  334. 
Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  336. 

Pausanias  commands  the  Greeks  sent  against  Mar- 
donius,  131.  Dissensions  in  his  army,  132.  Battle 
of  Plataea,  133.  Takes  Byzantium,  150.  His  treach- 
erous application  to  Xerxes,  ib.  Is  recalled,  151. 
His  death,  ib. 

,    opposes   the    operations    of    Lysander 

against  Thrasybulus,  in  the  Piraeus,  267.  Peace  of 
Athens  effected  by  his  negotiations,  ib.  His  death, 
304. 

usurps  the  crown  of  Macedon,  366.  Is  dis- 


placed by  Iphicrates,  367. 

PcithiaSf  of  Corcyra,  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
house,  199. 

Pdasgi  and  Hellenes  distinguished,  12. 

PeUa^  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described, 
317. 

PchpidaSt  his  birth  and  character,  318.  Restores 
the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  320. 
Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  323. 
Commands  the  Thcban  Band  at  the  baUle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  Is  joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thcban  army  sent  against  the  Spar- 
tans, ^3.  Is  intimidated  at  the  censure  of  his 
conduct,  336.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the 
afiaire  of  Thessaly,  339.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  ib.  Is  treacherously  seiz- 
ed by  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  ib.  His  inter- 
view with  queen  Tl^b^,  340.  Conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander,  ib.  Is  sent  to  negotiate 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  ib.  His  proposals  accepted, 
341.  The  ratification  of  his  treaty  refused  by  the 
Grecian  states,  ib.  His  expedition  to  Thessaly, 
345.  Is  killed  at  the  Inttle  of  Cynoscephals,  ib. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  ib. 

Pcloponnesian  wai^  origin  and  history  of  the,  181 — 
261. 

Pfloponnesus,  first  settled  by  Pelops,  13.  How  peo- 
pled by  Grecian  colonies,  14.  The  country  de- 
8<;ribed,  19.  Is  seized  bv  the  Heraclidffi,  34.  State 
of,  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  61. 

Prlops^  his  settlement  in  Greece,  13. 

Pentatkloriy  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  ex- 
plained, 67. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon^repares  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians,  209.  Uefuses  the  propo- 
sal of  Arriboeus,  210. 

Pfricles,  flourishing  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens 
during  his  time,  147.  Influence  of  his  ambition  and 


policy  over  the  Athenian  state.  154.  Extends  the 
power  of  Athens,  159.  His  character,  160.  His 
popularity,  ib.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon, 
lb.  Completes  the  democratic  government  of 
Athens,  166.  Encourages  Aristophanes,  and  other 
writers  of  the  ancient  comedy,  r73.  His  attach* 
ment  to  Aspasia,  175.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  178.  Summons  deputies  froia  all 
the  Grecian*  republics  to  Athens,  181.'  Clamours 
excited  against  him,  188.  His  accusation  and  do- 
fence,  ib.  Advises  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  189. 
He  invades  Megara,  191.  His  magnanimity  on  oc- 
casion of  the  plague  at  Athens,  192.  His  unsuc- 
cessful naval  ex^sdition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ib. 
His  reply  to  the  plamours  xaised  against  him,  and 
last  advice,  193.    His  death  and  character,  ib. 

Persia,  rise  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  86.  De- 
scription of  the  country,  "and  ita  inhabitants,  ib. 
The  causes  of  the  Persian  grandeur,  ib.  Reduces 
the  states  of  Lower  Aua,  92.  Assyria  conqmred, 
94.  Egypt  conquerea,  95.  Religion  of  the  Per- 
sians, ib.  Their  manners,  96.  Vigorous  tneasures 
to  ^reduce  the  lonians,  102.  Tbtee  distinct  periods 
into  which  the  invasion  of  Groeca  mur  be  ditided, 
104.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Maroonius,  ib. 
Invasion  of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  ib. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  107.  Preparations  of  Xerxes 
for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  112.  Number  of  his 
forces,  ib.  Battleof  Thermopyhr,  119.  Disasters 
attending  the  Persian  fleet,  120.  First  sea-fight  at 
Artemisium,  12L  The  second,  122.  Battle  of 
Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycal^,  135.  See  3far- 
donitts.  Character  of  Darius  Nothus  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign,  239.  Artaxerxea  and  Cyrus  dis- 
pute the  succession,  281.  Expedition  of  Cyrus 
into  Upper  Asia,  283.  Qattle  of  Cynaxa,  265. 
State  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  era -of  Alexan- 
der's eastern  expedition,  427.  Deliberations  of 
the  Persian  satraps,  ib.  Battles  of  the  Granicus, 
of  Issus,  and  of  Art)ela,  428,  434,  440.  Death  of 
Darius,  443.  The  government  of  Persia  intrusted 
to  Peucestas,  455. 

Perinthus,  obstinate  defence  of  that  city  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  408. 

Perimitetics,  appellation  of,  whence  dertted,  467. 
Their  teneta,  ib. 

PersqxJis,  the  royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander 
the  gresit,  442. 

Peucestas  made  governor  of  Persia,  455. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  described,  106.  Not  instituted  lir 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  369. 

Phalans,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  history,  143. 
{NoU.) 

Phaleucus,  commander  of  the  Atheniaiy  mercenaries, 
disobeys  orders,  and  seizes  Nicsea,  395.  The  dis- 
asters of  him  and  his  foUoweis,  397. 

Pharax,  commander  bf  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed 
by  Affcsilaus  in  favour  of  Pisander,  302. 

Phamabazus,  commands  the  Penian  fleet,  307.  Ob- 
tains the  daughter  of  Artaxerxea  in  marriage,  309. 

Pharsalus,  wise  administration  of  Polydamus  there, 
329.  Jason  declared  captain  general  of  the  ci^, 
330. 

PhaseHs,  city  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian 
commander,  153. 

PhayUus  renews  the  sacred  war,  379. 

Phera,  great  authority  of  Jason  there,  329.  See 
Jason,  and  Alexander. 

Phidias,  description  of  his  stitue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  158.  Is  patronised  by  Pericles,  178.  His 
most  distinguishea  performances,  ilk  His  statue 
of  Minerva,  179.  His  accusation  and  banishment) 
188.    His  principal  scholaxs,  274. 

Philip,  afterward  king  of  Macedon,  is  carried  as  a 
hostage  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  367.  His  educa* 
tion,  and  early  transactions,  ib.  His  return  to 
Macedon,  ib.,  ^68.  Is  declared  king  of  Macedon, 
368.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  369.  His 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  ib.  His  militanr  insti- 
tutions, ib.  He  conquers  Paeonia,  370.  His  mo- 
tives for  attacking  tlie  lUyrians,  ib.    Defeats  and 
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kilb  B^YJlis,  ib.  Hia  niothwi  for  ■ttiftking  Am- 
phipolis,  371.  His  intriffuet  at  Athens  and  Olyn- 
thus,  ib.  Besie^  Amphipolis,  37S.  Takes,  and 
umexes  this  city  to  Macedon,  ib.  Punaes  his 
conqaests  in  Thrace,  ib.    Takes  possessioii  of  the 

Sold  mines  atCrenidc,  373.  His  advantaffeous  set- 
ement  of  the  afTaiis  of  ThessaW.  ib.  His  mar- 
Tiage  widi  Ol^pias,  ib.  Birth  or  nis  son  Alexan- 
der, 374.  His  prosperity,  ib.  His  impenetrable 
policy,  ib.  His  militaiy  operations  in  Thrace,  377. 
Defeats  Lycophron  and  Onomarchus,  378.  He  is 
•opposed  at  the  straits  of  Thennop^  by  the  Athe- 
mans,  379.  Dissembles  his  ambition,  381.  His 
vices,  382.  His  intrigues  at  Eubcea,  384.  Inrades 
the  Olynthian  territory,  ib.  Besieges  Olynthus,  386. 
Takes  that  city,  389.  Celebrates  the  festival  of  the 
Muses  at  Dium,  ib.  His  naval  depredations  on 
Attica,  390.  He  seizes  Ekibcfca,  ib.  His  address  in 
gaining  partisans  among  the  Athenians,  ib.  His 
rapid  successes  in  Greece^  39S4  His  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  ib.  His 
embassy  to  AthQDs,  394.  Receives  a  third  embassy 
from  Athens,  ib.  His  replv  to  the  Theban  ambos- 
eadors,  396.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambassadors^  ib.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.  Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Ddphi  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  398. 
His  stem  letter  to  the  Atnenians,  399.  Hononn 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Anijphictyonic  council,  ib. 
Evacuates  (^eece,  400.  His  expedition  to  Illyria, 
401.  And  to  Thessaly,  ib.  Undertakes  to  protect 
the  Peloponnesians  against  the  oppressions  of 
Spaita,  402.  Attacks  tne  Splirtan  territories,  404. 
Settles  the  afiairs  of  Peloponnesus,  ib.  His  mode- 
ration on  receiyin^  insults  at  Corinth,  405.  E^xtends 
tiie  bounds  of  Epmis,  and  seixes  the  Hallonesos, 
ib.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  Siege  of 
Perinthus,  408.  Defeats  and  kills  Diopeithes,  4D9. 
Restores  the  convoy  of  provisions  seized  by  Amyn- 
tas,  ib.  Attempts  to  surprise  Bjrzantimn,  410.  Is 
invited  to  the  assistance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia, 
411.  His  expedition  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of 
Atheas,  412.  His  life  saved  by  his  son  Alexander, 
413.  He  is  appointed  ^neral  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  ib.  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time, 
ib.  Employs  Antiphon  to  bum  the  Athenian 
docks,  414.  Is  apphed  to  bv  the  Araphictyons  to 
punish  the  Amphisseans,  41o.  Takes  the  city  of 
Amphissa,  ib.  Seizes  Elataea,  417.  Encamps  his 
army  on  the  plain  of  Cheronasa,  418.  Defeats  the 
confederated  Greeks,  ib.  His  levity  on  viewing 
the  field  of  "battle,  419.  His  moderate  use  of  vie 
tonr»  ib.  Causes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  ib.  Nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  in  Greece,  421.  Is  appointed  general  of 
the  Grecian  confederacv  against  Persia,  422.  Quar- 
rels with  his  queen  and  hu  son  Alexander,  ib^  Is 
assassinated,  ib.    His  character,  ibi 

Philip  the  Arcamanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  Alexander's  confidence  in  him,  433. 

PhiKppopolis,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,401. 

PkilodeSj  associate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  his  character,  257.  Instance  of 
his  presumption  and  cruelty,  259.  Is  taken  prison- 
er by  Lysander,  ib.    And  put  to  death,  ib. 

PhUomdiui,  the  Phocian,  instigates  his  countrymen 
to  withstand  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, 375.  Seizes  the  temple  of  Delphi,  376.  Em- 
ploys the  sacred  treasure  in  raising  mercenaries, 
lb.    His  defeat  and  desperate  end,  ib. 

Philosophy^  rise  and  decline  of^  at  Athens,  168.  State 
off  at  tne  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  356. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  466. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetics,  467.  Entimate  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  470.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics, 
ib.  Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  474.  That  of  Pyrrho, 
475. 

Phlhut^  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the 
Peloponnesiau  war,  215.  Is  subjected  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 315.     Fidelity  of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  344. 

PhooBCL,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  Harpagus  the  I 


Persian  general,  93.    b  deserted  by  the  ii 
lants,  ib.    Who  remove  to  Conica,  ib. 

PhodanM  incur  the  censure  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  375.  The^  resolve  to  withsUnd  the  de- 
cree, ib.  They  seize  the  temple  of  Delphi,  ib. 
Are  defbated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  376. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomardhus,  377«  The  Pho* 
cians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plunderera  of  the 
treasure  of  Delphi,  395.  Are  afain  defeated  by 
the  Thebans,  ib.  Are  deluded  Into  security  by 
Philip,  397.  Cruel  decree  of  the  Amphictyoiuc 
council  against  them,  396^  Which  is  executed  by 
Philipsjb.  The  fugitives  received  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 399.  Philippopolis  and  Cabyb  settled  with 
Phocian  captives  Vy  Philip,  401. 

PkocioUf  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  refeieuoe  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  380.  Defeats  the  Macedonians 
and  EuboBans,  384.  Expels  the  Macedonians  from 
Euboea,  408.  Arrives  at  Byzantium  with  a  fleet, 
and  saves  the  Thracian  oities,  410.  Is  vested  with 
the  supreme  command,  after  the  defeat  nt  Chero* 
nca,^. 

Phaebidas^  the  Spartan  .general,  aeizea  the  dtade!  of 
Thebes,  318.  b  protected  by  Agesilaua,  ih.  His 
death,  322. 

PftomtdoRs,  a  colony  of^  under  Cadmus,  settled  at 
Thebes,  13.  Instructed  the  QnAM  in  navigation 
and  coimneroe,  14. 

Phruria,  invasion  oi,  by  Agestlaus,  30L  Character 
or  the  Phrygians,  ib. 

PArymcAtts  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the 
superior  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  241.    Conn 
teracts  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  243.     Assists 
in  overtnming  the  democracy,  244.    His  death, 
246. 

Phrvnan.  the  Athenian,  his  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Mjacedon,  391.    Is  sent  again,  391. 

PhyUidaSf  the  Theban,  his  character,  319.  Engages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  ib. 

Pindar^  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  memoin  of,  76. 
His  works,  77.  His  characteristic  excellence,  78. 
His  house  and  family  spared  by  Alexander  at  the 
demolition  of  Thebes,  426. 

Ptrcpus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by 
Themistocles,  149. 

Ptso,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis* 
and  the  destruction  of  the  former,  157. 

PitandeTf  his  conspiracy  aninst  the  democratica] 
government  of  Athens,  243.  Proposes  the  eovern- 
ment  of  the  four  hundred,  245.  Is  defeated  at  sea, 
and  killed  by  Conon,  307. 

PisittratiLSf  how  he  acquired  the  supreme  authority 
at  Athens,  and  his  character,  99^  l65. 

Puo,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ot  Athens,  his  rapa- 
cious treatment  of  Lysias,  263. 

Ptttocus,  the  lawgiver  of  MitylenI,  195. 

Plagtue  at  Athen^,  accoum  of  the,  192. 

PlateBOf  battle  of;  133.  The  city  of,  surprised  by  the 
Thebans,  189.  Recovered  bv  a  ready  expedient  of 
the  inhabitants,  190.  Is  reauced  by  the  Spartans^ 
194.  And  finaJly  destroyed,  and  Uie  inhabitants 
driven  into  exile,  323. 

PZato,  his  birth  and  education,  360.  Character  of 
his  works,  ib.  (Note.)  His  travels,  and  settlement 
in  the  Academy,  ib.  General  character  of  his  phi- 
losophy, ib.  DifHculty  of  explaining  and  abridgioi; 
his  aoclrines,  361.  His  great  views,  ib.  His  theo- 
logy, ib«  His  doctrine  of  ideas,  ib.  His  moralt^ 
36*2.  His  account  of  the  orij^in  of  human  know- 
ledge^ ib.  Of  the  powers  of  perception  and  intel- 
lect, 363.  Of  the  passions,  ib.  Of  virtue,  ib.  Hia 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  364.  His  republic,  ib. 
His  genius  and  character,  ib.  Compared '  with 
Socrates,  ib. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  how  analyzed  by  Epicurus,  474. 

Pliny,  his  advice  to  Maximus,  162.  (Ncte.)  KemarkJ 
on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  artists,  356.  (Aote.) 
357.  {NoU.)    358.  (Note.)    ib.  (Nule.) 

Plutarch,  his  account  of  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  43.  liis  character  of  Anli« 
phon,  243.  (Note.) 
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PUfntaia,  tho  uuuTenary  -o^  how  obterred  at 
AtheoB,  250. 

Poeiry^  and  muaic,  early  connected,  68.  Aacribea 
wonderful  power  to  the  Grecian  music,  71.  Cir- 
cumstances that  improved  the  Grecian  poetry,  72. 
Satire,  how  introduced,  73.  Elegy,  ib.  The  ode, 
77.  Influence  of  the  poetical  contests  at  the  public 

Simes,  79.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Aleiander  the 
reat,464. 

Polemardauj  the  brother  of  LyaiMi  poisoned  by  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  263. 

PoUtt,  the  Soaitan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Atheni- 
ans near  Nazos,  322. 

P6Ufbiade$t  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  city  of 
Olynthus,  317. 

PUymuif  his  erroneous  representations  of  the  Athe- 
nian hjfltoiT,  163.  (Nate.) 

Pdyckarttf  tne  Messenian,  how  defrauded  by  flu- 
ephnus  the  Lacedaemonian,  49.  Fatal  consequences 
of  this  transaction,  50. 

PiJMiiUu,  his  great  skill  in  statuai^,  356. 

PoivdamuMf  his  wise-  administration  in  Phamlos, 
^9.  Conference  between  him  and  Jason  of  Phe- 
ne,  ib.  Procures  for  Jason  the  supreme  command 
of  Thessaly,  330. 


PoriM,  king,  disputes  the  passage  of  Alexander  the 

Great  over  the  HydaspM,  4^.    He  is  defeated, 

451.    Iireiostatcyi  by  Alexander,  452.    Obtains  all 

Alexander's  Indian  acquisitions,  ib. 
PotidcBO,  besieged  bv  the  Athenians,  and  assisted  by 

the  Corinthians,  186.    Is  reduced,  194. 
PraxUdetf  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  d56«    His  two 

sttatues  of  Venus,  ib. 
Priamy  king  of  Troy,  his  hiatory,  20. 
Pnmertjf,  judicial  decisions  of,  doting  the  hsnac  ages 

of  Greece,  27. 
ProtopiB,  the  Grecian  army  besimd  there  by  He- 

gatiaxos,  the  Persian  general,  l&.    Hie  Grecians 

capitulate,  ib. 
Protogenet,  the  painterMMtronised  by  Apelles,  464. 
P$ammeniUUt  kins'  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Cambyses 

king  of  Persia,  95. 
PttftakOf  island  of^  occupied  l>y  the  flower  of  the 

Pteruan  infantir  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

126.    Where  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks, 

127. 
Pyhut  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  204.    Attack  o^  by 

the  Spartans,  205. 
PyrgotoBSt  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  464. 
PyrrhOf  account  of  his  philosophy,  475. 
Pythagoras,  his  history,  141.    Cause  of  the  fiibolous 

relations  of  his  travels,  ib.    His  acquisitions  in 


Egypt,  ib.    His  definition  of  a  plulosopher,  142. 
life,  lb. 


houonred  in  Italy,  ib.    His  manner  of 
Effects  a  refbrmadon  in  the  manners  of 

the  citizens  of  Crotona^  143.    Forms  his  disciples 

into  an  exclusive  society,  ib.    His   politics,  ib. 

His  morality,  ib.    His  system  of  education,  144. 

His  rales  tor  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  ib. 

Conformity  of  these  with  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 

ffus,  ib.    Origin  of  the  fictions  concerning  him,  ib. 

His  death,  145.    His  disciples  in  Magna  Gnscia 

destroyed,  146. 
Pytkia^  the  jpriestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode 

of  dehvenng  the  oracles  there,  38. 
Pythian  games,  description  of  the,  66. 
PYhon  of  Bynntium,  his  character  and  embassy 

from  Fhihp  of  Maoedoa  to  Athens,  406. 


Beimel^  migor,  ascenains  the  place  where  Alexander 
the  Great  ciossed  the  Indus,  449.  (Noie,)  His  ao- 
count  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
qeests,  453,  (Note.) 

Rttigmaiion^  the  Stoical  doctrine  of;  478. 

RhmtodiM*  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and 
influence  on  socie^,  72. 

JUki^nMi  settled  by  Greeks,  54, 60. 

iZ^j^Jbii  of  aosient  music,  bow  regulated,  70. 

Jmoiifithiurrdigioii  mere  nlagmrian  ftom  that  of 


the  Greeks,  26.  (Nile.)  Send  deniuies  to  Athens, 
to  ob^n  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  162.  {Nate.)  Dif^ 
ference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  eovem* 
mcnts,  164.  (Note.)  Conquer  the  western  division 
of  Alexander's  empire,  462. 

RowveaUf  Jean  Jaques,  his  system  of  education,  144. 
{NoU.) 

Rotana^  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  married  by  hmi,  445. 

S 

Sacred  band  of  Thebans,  account  of,  326. 

Sacred  war,  origin  and  principal  events  of  the,  63. 
Saoned  war  against  the  niocians,  history  of,  375. 

Sagetf  the  seven,  peculiariy  distinguished  among  the 
Greek  philosophers,  168. 

Saladhus,  a  Spartan  general,  ffoes  to  the  relief  of 
MytUen6,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  196.  Is  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians,  198. 

Sakmdt,  sea  eneagement  off  that  ishod,  126. 

Smnoe,  favoured  by  the  Persians,  103.  Kevoh  of  the 
Athenian  troops  there,  245.  Is  reduced  by  Lysan- 
der,262. 

Sana^  acanal  cut  through  the  isthmus  ol^  by  Xerxes, 
113. 

SandeauBt  his  prudent  advice  to  CroBsns  king  of  Ly- 
dia,88. 

SangaJa,  beaieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
4&. 

Sardanamdut,  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described^ 
433. 

Sardu^  battle  of^  between  Cyras  and  Cnatus,  88. 
The  city  taken  by  Cyrus,  90.  Is  retaken  and  de- 
stroyed b^  the  Athenians,  101.  But  instantly  re- 
covered, lb. 

Goitre,  in  poetry,  otigitt  of,  accounted  for,  73. 

Satynta,  the  player,  signal  instance  of  his  friendship 
for  ApoUophsnes,  390.  (Note.) 

Sdenoest  state  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
31. 

Scione,  city  of,  reduced  by  tho  Athenians,  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  217. 

Sculpture,  Greek,  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
offpointed  out,  178.  Characteristic  excellence  of^ 
179. 

ScyOiai  of  Scion^,  discovers  the  Persian  stratagems 
to  the  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Aitemi- 
sium,  121. 

Scytaie,  in  the  Spartan  laws,  explained,  151. 

S&Uhee,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  takes  the  troops 
under  Xenophon  into  his  service,  295.  Condiiote 
them  after  a  feast  to  instant  action,  896.  Recovers 
his  hereditary  dominions  \ij  their  assistance,  ib. 
His  ingruitude,  ib. 

SidSbf,  colonixaiion  of,  by  Grecians,  138.  Revolutions 
in  that  island,  219.  A  general  congress  of  the 
states  of;  220.  Destruction  of  Leontiiai.  ib.  Siege 
of  Syracuse,  826.  Miserable  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 235.  How  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
Grecianpolitics,  277.  Is  invaded  1^  the Caithaci- 
nians,  2^.  Their  excessive  craehies  towards  the 
inhabitants,  ib.  The  island  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Roman  province,  281. 

Siehuu,  his  character,  and  the  important  eajarprise 
he  was  entrusted  with  ^Themistocles,- 126.  His 
aecond  commission  to  Aeixes,  128. 

Svyon.  the  government  of,  usurped  by  Eupbron,  342. 
A  senool  of  painting  formed  there,  357. 

Sinope^  its  situation,  and  by  whom  boih,  292. 

iStarfv,  aoeoont  of  the  proflipoe  club  of;  at  Athens,  420. 

Socuu  war  of  Athens,  history  of  the,  354. 

Sodely,  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  Acuities  and 
persuits,  in  the  infancy  of,  II.  An  idea  of  property 
m  land,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
progress  of,  13.  Political,  during  the  heroic  aftas 
of  Greece,  a  review  of;  27.  Tm  reciprocal  obh- 
garions  of;  unfolded  bf  utility,  28. 

Socratet  detects  the  arte  of  the  Sophists,  170.  His 
education  and  character,  ib.  His  philosophy,  171. 
U  urifted  by  the  tn|^  poets,  ib.    Ifia  view» 
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eoaiiteracted  by  the  writPin  of  thr  oU  romedy,  172. 
Ii  teduced  by  the  arts  of  Aspasia.  175.  Atttch- 
nieht  between  him  and  Alribiades,213.  Condemmi 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  223.  Opposes  the  irregu- 
lar condemnation  of  the  admirak  accused  for  mis- 
conduct at  Arginussn,  257.  The  principal  caiiaea 
of  his  prosecution,  269.  His  defence,  270.  Is  con- 
oemned,  271.  lie  refuses  to  escape  from  prison, 
^7S»  His  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  ib.  His  declared  motive  for  writing 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  272.  His  opinion  of  suicide, 
and  df  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ib.  Is  warned 
to  die,  273.  His  death,  ib.  The  Athenians  honour 
his  memory,  S74.  His  principal  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, ib.  I%ilosophera  who  misrepreseBted  his 
tenets,  ifai 

Scion  of  Athens  restores  and  improves  the  institu- 
tions of  Theseus,  62.  Animates  the  Auphictyonic 
council  to  revenue  the  violation  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  64.  Advises  the  consecration  of  the  Cirr- 
hean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  65.  His  conversa- 
tion with  CrcEsus  king  of  Lydia,  85.  His  summary 
of  human  life,  ib.  Relieves  the  Athenians  from 
the  laws  of  Draco,  162.  His  exalted  character,  ib. 
Ifis  regulationa  concerning  property,  163.  New 
models  the  government,  ib.  Ilia  institutions  suited 
to  the  times,  ib.  His  division  of  the  citizens,  ib. 
His  system  of  education,  165. 

Scphwia  of  Greece,  history  of  the,  169. 

Soaidet,  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Sparta,  hit  speech, 
100. 

SpartOj  Lycurgus  driven  from  thence,  40.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  legislntion,  41.  Institution  of 
the  ephori,  and  nature  of  their  office,  42.  Laws 
conoermaff  property,  ib.  The  use  of  iron  money 
introduced,  43.  Review  of  Spartan  manners,  44 — 
47.  Causes  which  undermmed  the  felicity  of 
Sparta,  47.  Description  of  Laconia,  48.  The 
people,  ib.  How  Sparta  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  other  cities  in  Laconia,  49.  Causes  of  the 
war  with  Mesaenia,  ib.  The  Spartans  seize  Am- 
pheia,  50.  And  ravage  the  country,  ib.  Indeci- 
sive battle  with  the  Messenians,  51.  End  of  the 
first  MesMman  war,  53.  Origin  of  the  l^rthenie, 
64.  Conspiracy  with  the  Helots,  ib^  Revolt  of  the 
Messenians,  ib.  Battle  of  Dene,  55.  The  Spartans 
commanded  by  the  oracle  to  ask  a  general  from 
Athena,  and  receive  the  poet  T^n^teua,  ib.  Tyr- 
tcus  animates  them  to  pursue  the  war,  56.  End 
of  the  aecond  Messenian  war,  60.  Insolent  op- 
praaaion  of  the  Messenians,  62.  Alliance  with 
CnMua  king  of  Lydia,  87.  State  o(  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Sardia,  89.  Defeat  of  the  Argivea, 
lb.  Deputies  sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  Cyrus, 
92.  The  Spartana  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy 
to  dieck  the  power  of  the  Atheniana,  99.  Domestic 
disaenaions  between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus, 
112.  The  straits  of  Thermopylc  defended  by  king 
jLeoaidaa,  116.  Speithies  and  fiulis  devote  them- 
eelves  for  their  countir,  ib.  The  atonement  re- 
fiMed  by  Xerxea,  117.  Battle  of  Thermopvls,  119. 
Addnas  of  the  Spartan  ambassadois  to  the  Athe- 
niaiM,  129.  They  desert  the  Athenians,  130.  Re- 
monstrate with  the  Athenians  on  the  foitifying  of 
their  city.  148..  Artful  embassy  of  Thomistocles  to 
Sparta,  ik  Treacheiy  of  Pluisanias,  150.  The 
city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  157. 
Revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  ibk  The 
Petoponnesians  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans 
to  assist  them  against  the  Athenians,  186.  Pacific 
council  of  king  Archidamus,  187.  The  Spartans 
engage  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  ib.  Operations 
of  the  Spartan  fleet,  199.  The  Spartans  solicit 
peace  at  Athens,  905.  Their  overtures  rejected, 
206.  They  apply  again,  807.  Tliey  assist  the  re- 
volt of  Macedonia,  209.  Base  treatment  of  the 
Helots,  ib.*  Peace  concluded  with  Athens,  212. 
Mutual  discontents  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
|214.  Renewal  of  the  war,  215.  Battle  of  Man- 
tioca,  216.  Battle  of  iEgoe  Potamos,  259.  The 
city  of  Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  2r>l.    Rapacity 


and  craelty  of  the  Spartan  goTenunent,  962.  T\t6 
Spartans  invade  Elis,  277.  Subdue  the  Eleans,  ib. 
Assist  Cyras,  d^.  Incur  the  resentment  of  Ar- 
Uxerxes  by  this  measura,  297.  Thimbron  sent  to 
defend  the  i&»lian  cities,  ib.  Dercyllidaa  sent  to 
saperaede  him.  ib.  Death  of  Agis,  and  dinoted 
succession  to  tne  crown,  S99.  Ageulans  declared 
aoccesior,  ib.  Ciaadon^e  consirirKy,  ib.  A  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spartan  power  excited,  303.  Tlie 
Spartans  take  anns  against  the  Tliabans,  304.  A 
IcHigue  formed  against  Sparta,  305.  Pisander  de- 
leatedatseaatGnidiis,307.  The  Spartana  solicit 
peace  with  Penia,  309.  Accept  the  terras  dictated 
vj  Aitazenea,  312.  Benefits  derived  from  this 
peace,  313.  Their  amfaitiooa  views,  314.  Thor 
naughty  message  to  the  Manri— tana,  ib.  They 
assume  a  regulating  power  over  Tlklins,  315.  War 
commenced  m  Maoedon,  316.  War  in  Bsotia,  321. 
Losses  by  sea,  82S.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian 
states  held  at  Spaita,  323.  Tlie  Sputana  defeated 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  327.  Tbetr  aingukr  be- 
havioor  on  this  event,  328.  They  in  vain  Mtempt 
to  recover  their  authority  in  Arcadia,  338.  Laconia 
invaded  bv  the  Thebana,  333.  Genenl  conatema- 
tion,  ib.  A  defensive  alliance  negotiated  at  Athena, 
334.  This  alliance  extended  and  oonfiimed,  336. 
Treaties  concluded  with  SicOy,  end  Petaia,  ib. 
They  take  the  field  agamat  the  Arcadians,  337. 
Battle  of  Midea,  338.  The  Spartan  allies  aolicit 
permiaaion  to  negotiate  peace  with  Thriwa  for 
themselves,  343.  Attempt  of  Epuninondas  to  sor- 
prise  the  city  of  Sparta,  348.  The  Spartans  incur 
the  resentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  375. 
They  claim  the  sqperintendance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  395.  PhiSp  of  Macedon  reqn^wi  to  cheek 
their  insolence  by  the  Amphieqronic  coimcil,  4(X2. 
They  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  ib. 
The  Spartan  territoriear«vaged  by  Philip,  404.  The 
Spartans  take  arms  against  Macedon  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Ajiti^paMr, 
446. 

Spehnan^  Mr.  a  mistake  of^  corrected,  284.  (A«ote.) 

Sphacierta,  a  bodv  of  Spartan  foroea  Mocked  op 
there  by  the  Athenians,  905.  b  obalinatttly  de- 
fended, 206.    How  reduced,  ib. 

SpkodnaSf  the  Spartan  general,  attempta  the  Finens 
of  Athens,  321.    Fails,  and  is  disgraced,  ib. 

Spilameneg  betrays  Bessus  the  muraerer  of  Dafins, 
444.    Opposes  Alexander,  ib.    Hm  death,  ib. 

Sporodet^aenvtL^on  of  the  names  of  those  islands,  307. 

Stadium  m  the  Grecian  public  gunes,  explained,  66. 

Statuanft  state  of,  at  tke  doae  of  the  social  war  of 
Athena,  356. 

Sihendaidet^  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  atiia  op  dw 
Spartans  to  join  in  the  Peloponneaian  wv  against 
Athens,  187. 

tStoictsM^e  name  of,  whence  derived,  874.  (JSTslrJ 
467.    Tenets  0^470. 

StrabOf  his  observation  on  the  fint  hietoiiana  of 
Attica,  n.  (NotiB,) 

,  justifies  the  report  of  Baoofana'a  expedition 
to  India,  449.  (Note.) 

Suvergtilion,  its  causes  and  opeiatioa  in  Gieeoe,  2S. 

S^joris^  city  oC,  by  whom  founded,  and  ita  sitnatico, 
139.    Conquered  bv  Milo  of  Crotona,  145. 

^yennesu,  go  vemor  or  CiUda,  secures  himself  from  the 
arma  of  Cyrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaaa,  2^ 

Syraaue  focinded  by  the  Corinthians,  138.  Reign  of 
Gel  on,  145.  Reign  of  Hieron,  219.  Expulsion  of 
Thrasybulus,  and  establiahment  of  a  democmcv,  ib. 
The  tyranny  of  this  city  distracts  the  whole  iauind, 
220.  The  city  deacribed,  226.  Apprehensions  of 
the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
ib.  The  stratagem  ot  Niciaa  to  aeiw  the  city,  227. 
The  scheme  (fefeated,  ib.  Nidae  nine  a  ^ic^iij 
over  them,  2%.  Distress  and  relief  of  the  city,K9. 
The  besiegers  defeated  in  a  genenil  engagement, 
232.  Again  defeated,  234.  MiseraUe  relmat  of 
the  Athenians,  236.  Banishment  of  Henneerates, 
248.  Revolutiona  of  the  city,  279l  is  taken  by 
Marcellua  the  Roman  genera),  281. 
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Taorhunufy  their  desperate  opposition  to  the  Greeki 
under  Xcnophon  and  Cheinsophos,  891. 

Tarentum  settled  by  Greeks,  54. 

TVzmOi  on  what  occasion  plundered  by  the  Grecian 
troops  of  Cyrus,  284. 

TViKrrM,  mount,  description  oi^  448. 

'Ihxilesy  an  Indian  prince,  mutual  generosity  between 
him  and  Alexander  the  Great,  ^9. 

Teffeaj  seiiure  of  the  Glean  deputies  there  by  the 
Arcadians,  347.  Is  chosen  by  Epaminondas  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  348. 

TVe^tn*^!  their  contest  with  the  Auienians  in  the  con- 
federate army,  132. 

TVions,  desert. their  country,  when  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  193. 

Teletdias,  brother  of  Afrestlans,  invests  the  city  of 
01ynthus,317.    Is  killed,  ib. 

TVQui,  the  Athenian,  pronounced  a  happy  man  by 
Solon,  85. 

TcTttpe^  valley  of^  described,  114.  Is  occupied  by 
Themistocles,  115.    Abandoned,  ib. 

TeribazWt  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks, 
291.    Ilis  negotiations  with  Antnlcidas,  310. 

Terpander  of  Lesbos,  his  history,  76. 

Thalatf  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receive 
the  laws  ot  Lycurgus,  41. 

,  the  Milesian,  his  scientifical  discoveries,  168. 
His  school  and  successors,  ib. 

ThofOKf  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  74. 

Theaire^  Grecian,  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
extremely  liable  to  abuse,  353. 

Thebe^  queen  of  Thesealy,  her  interview  with  Pelopi- 
das  during  his  confinement,  340. 

Thebes,  founded  by  Cadmus,  13.  Origin  of  the  war 
of,  17.  Revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  o?  Bceotia  firom, 
159.  Surpfise  the  city  of  Piatsa,  190.  The  inva- 
ders destroyed,  ib.  How  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Sparta,  304.  Battle  of  Coronaea,  307.  The  The- 
bans  agree  to  the  terms  of  Attaxerxes,  312.  The 
citadel  of,  betrayed  to  Phcebidos  the  Spartan,  318. 
Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles,  31v.  Cimum- 
stances  attending  its  execation,  ib  The  heads  of 
the  aristocratic  party  killed,  320.  The  democratic 
government  restored,  ib.  The  citadel  recovered 
from  the  Spartans,  ib.  Scheme  of  the  Thebans 
to  produce  a  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
321.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Boeotian  cities, 
323.  Epaminondas  sent  as  deputy  to  Sparta,  ib. 
Account  of  the  sacred  band,  32u.  Battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  Invasion  of  Laconia,  333.  A  neutrality 
granted  to  the  Spartan  allies,  344.  Battle  of  Cy- 
noscephals,  ib.  The  Thebans  destroy  the  city 
Orchomenus,  346.  Battleof  Mantinsea,  349.  En- 
gage in  the  sacred  war  against  Phocis,  376.  Their 
emoassy  to  Philip  of  Sf  acedon,  396.  Their  tyranny 
over  the  B<Botians,  399.  The  Thebans  persuaded 
to  unite  against  Philip,  413.  Battle  of  Cheronca, 
ib.  Harshly  treated  by  Philip,  419.  Demolition 
of  Thebes  bv  Alexander  the  Great,  425. 

TltamntocleM,  his  character  and  pretensions  to  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  compared  with 
those  of  Aristides,  1 10.  Their  rivalship,  ib.  De- 
stroys the  fleets  of  ifigina  and  Corcyra,  111.  Ex- 
horts his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  military 
strength  bf  land  and  sea,  ib.  Opposes  Xenes  at 
the  vale  of  Temp^,  115.  Advises  the  Athenians  to 
trust  to  their  fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  ib. 
His  expedient  to  detach  the  lonians  from  the  Per- 
sians, 122.  His  prudent  advice  to  the  Grecian 
fleet,  125.  His  stratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  u 
naval  enmement,  126.  Is  joined  by  Aristides,  ib. 
Battle  of  Salamis,  ib.  His  scheme  to  accelerate 
the  flight  of  Xerxes,  128.  Ilononra  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  conduct  aAer  his  victory,  129.  Per^ 
suadea  the  Athenians  to  foitifjr  their  city,  148. 
His  embassy  to  Sparta,  ib.  Builds  the  Pirsus, 
149.  Is  accused  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accom- 
plice with  P^usantUy  152.  His  banishment  and 
death,  ib. 


T^eocZes,  the  MesMnian  diviner,  detrotes  binwelf  to 
death  at  Eira,  to  intimiditte  the  besiegest.  59. 

T^M^ony,  in  poetry,  explained,  72.  (ivofe.; 

Tket^nnnmg,  nis  character  of  the  aasociates  of  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  382.  {Note.) 

Thenmenea  restores  the  democracy  at  Athena,  S46. 
His  embassy  to  Sparta,  260.  As  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  endeavooia  to  mitigate  the  odious 
oppressions  of  his  ooUeagoes,  265.  h  accused  bj 
Cfritias,ib.  His  defence,  265.  Is  violently  draggea 
to  death,  ibu 

Thermopt^y  straits  o^  described,  116.  Are  guaxded 
by  the  Greeks  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xenes,  ib. 
An  attack  of  the  Peiaians  repulsed,  117.  Memo- 
rablo  battle  o^  119.  The  Thebans  desert  to  the 
Persians,  1590.  Monuments  erected  in  memorr  of 
this  battle,  ilk  Philip  of  Macedon  stopped  there 
by  the  Athenians,  379.    Seized  by  Philip,  392. 

The$eu9y  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  b^  Mino^ 
18.  Introduces  the  Cretan  institntions  mto  At- 
tica, ib. 

Thesmhu  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  225. 

TheB»tdyy  great  part  of,  reduced  nnder  the  dominion 
of  Jason  of  Pherse,  329.  Revolutions  of  this  coon- 
try  after  the  death  of  Jason,  338.  The  Thiissiliiiiii 
apply  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  their  king 
Alexander,  345.  Battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  ib.  1^ 
affairs  of  that  country  settled  by  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  373.  Why  Philip  seleeied  his  friends 
fVom  among  the  Thessallans,  388.  Is  redoced  by 
Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  401. 

Thiwhron  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  assist  the  iBoBan 
cities  against  Tissaphernes,  297.  Is  reinforced  by 
the  Greek  troops  under  Xenophon,  ib.  His  re- 
pulse at  Larissa  occasions  his  recall,  ib. 

Thraccy  the  coast  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  GrecJu 
commander,  153.  Expedition  of  Braudas  the 
Spartan  general  to,  210.  The  commotions  there 
settled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a  Macedonian 
province,  by  Philip,  406. 

Tkra9^ndu»y  king  of  Syracnae,  his  characier,  and 
expttlaion  from  Sicily,  220. 

-,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to 


pose  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  83. 

•  of  Athens,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the 


camp  at  Samoa,  245.  Conducts  AldlHades  to  the 
camp,  ib.  Gains  a  naval  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  247.  He  impeachn  Alcibiades  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  253.  His  character,  266.  Seixea 
Phrygia,  and  defeats  the  thirty  tyrants,  ib.  Sur- 
prises the  Pineus,  267.  Gives  the  tvrauts  another 
defeat,  ib.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanquished 
fugitives,  ib.  Is  mvested  in  the  Pirvos  by  Lysan- 
der,  ib.  Returns  to  the  city  through  the  media- 
tion of  Pausaiuas,  268.  Procures  a  general  amnes- 
ty, 269.    His  naval  enterprises  and  death,  311. 

ThrasyUus  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian 
elmp  at  Samoa,  945.  Suffers  a  defeat  at  Ephesos, 
248.  ^  R^ains  hia  honour  before  the  walls  of  Aby- 
dus,  ib. 

TTrucifdidety  general  remarks  on  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  11.  (Note.)  Ifis  aetivity  as 
Athenian  commander  of  Thasos,  210.  Is  banished 
by  the  Athenians,  211.  His  characier  of  Hyperho- 
lus.  244.  (Note.)  His  youthful  admiration  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  own  character  as  an  historian, 
276.  Comparison  between  him  and  H^odotus,  ib. 
His  work  continued  by  Kenopfaon,  ib. 

Thyreoy  the  possession  cC,  contested  bj  the  Spartans 
aiul  the  Arj^ves,  89, 

Tigrigy  contrivance  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  over  that  river,  890. 

Timag€nuy  the  Athenian  deputv  at  the  eonit  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  341.    Is  condemned  to  death,  ib.  {Note.) 

TanandrcL  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  is  spared  by 
those  WDO  put  him  to  death,  266. 

Timanlhee,  the  Grecian  painter,  his  great  power  of 
expression,  358. 

THmodeOy  a  Theban  matron,. her  heroism,  426. 

Thnoleon  puts  an  end 'to  the  tyranny  of 
the  younger,  in  Syracuse,  281. 


H  b7  ths  HenclidK,  34.    Hiideub.ib. 

TCtniAoiKt,  tbs  Penam  mmbIi  ■■  <■>  t>T  Ouiu 
NdOhu  la  aueli  Cba  mnill  Ln  Aiii  HiDor,  SSS. 
Isa  from  IbB  meumeol  of  Api 
MS.  AccuH  CjTU  of  tnuoD, 
■  trnOB  wiih  Um  Greciu  umj, 
IT,  S88.  8«iK*UnGreciugiine- 
[dsd  bj  ARuNiM  with  iba  •poili 
Ameu  tin  £oGin  eitiat  andar 
niMni,  ik  Hia  tieuj  widi  Der- 
Qa  tmcbcnxH  nMotutiaiu  with 
id  bj  the  mflltuj  poIicTof 


bijod  by  AiUienea 
OS.    Sandiu 


hia  cocniDuid 

)AgeB- 


r" 


s  GreciiB  ■nnunenl  aent  ■giinit 
«  kiiujom  oi;  dgaciibed,  SO.  Do- 
oHa  Trou  aad  Diim,  ib.  Cuiaca 
r,  ib.  Ii  bsueied  by  Iba  Graeki, 
d  dealiojed,  ib.    Id  lubaequeU 

iitarfmn  wbo  amiigad  hia  nam- 
the  Oljmpiada,  11.  (tfolt.] 

n  hiatorj,  the  Inu  import  of  tbo 

a.  (Nitt.1 

lUiabed  orer  (be  cilj  of , 

I  bf  Ljvuder,  263.    Their  npi' 

^H _„..__  jonduGliib.  Aieoppoaed  brThn- 

arbulna,  36£.  Thej  relire  to  Elauaia,  Sttt.  Are 
ddewtd  bj  Tliiujrbiiliu,  ib.  An  depoaed,  SfiS. 
TVs,  enitaMGa  IVom  that  dlr  to  Aleundar  tba 
Gnati'lSe.  Dcacriplian  of  Iba  cilj,  ib.  The  dtj 
beaieged  br  Alaiuider,  ib.  The  ■"''■N'T''  Te- 
heed; 438. 
TWini^  ihe  *■!—""" 
Spartana  againat  the  .  . 
Iba  BiianaiiB  to  peracTen  in  tba  w 


dTatJIlBiieUiu,  11. 


Vaau,  escomnin  os  Ihe  Cnidiaii  al 

Vicbva,  at  iha  Oljmpic  gimee,  ibe 
nnraida,  80. 

FirftK,  the  ongin  and  nalnra  of,  u 
361.    UonrinquiiTinto, on  Ibe  prioctplea of  the 
FBiiuMtKt,  469.    Bow  to  be  attainsd,  ib.    The 
hardeat  tiak  of;  ib.    How  utimited  bf  lbs  Stoica, 


War,  bow  cinied  on,  during  Ibe  beroio  agee  of 
Greece,  30.    Iia  lawa,  ib. 

Wmbuitim,  Biihop,  big  opinion  of  the  neeenilT  of 
Ihe  doctrine  of  I  fuUin  Bills  to  Ihe  aappoit  of  tbe 
Grecian  Govenmtanli^  not  jnatifiad  br  us  d     ' 


Vmfmt  -of -war;  ihwo  fiaiillj  used  during 
bl^ic  agea  of  Greece,  30. 

Vamen,  their  oondiuoa  and  |)nk  during  the  hei 

agBi  of  Greece,  28.  Their  occiipitiona  and  ami 

menli,  29.     How  tiealed  bj  tbe  tawi  of  Lycutpv 
:  Sputa,  4S.    A  geneial  review  of  Ibo  niiJi  ibef 


Xmi^pu, hiapeiaecDijon, the  caueoftbe  death 
Mibiadea,  109.    b  not  deemed  wonhj  lo  aucce 
him,  ib.    Defeat!  ihe  Peniani  al  MjcalA,  136. 
Zemm/tfOL,  hia  accoani  of  Ibo  openlion  of  the  la^ . . 
of  Lvcorgui  at  Sparta,  43.    Or  the  Spartvi  an  «f  • 
war,  44.    Of  ihe  Persian  inniiDttDiki,  86.     Of  iha 
eipeditionofCjiuiiniolIpparAiii,883.     Ofihe 
dealfa  of  Crnii,  286.    Hia  replr  to  tbe  impenou 
deminda  of  Anuenea,  287.    Hia  iddrCH  to  tbe  I 
Greeka  after  the  aeiiuio  of  IbeirgeoenbbjTiiai-  , 
phemH,  S83.  b  elected  omoflbeir  gBnersla,Sd9. 
Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greoka  from  Aaii  under 
hia  conduct,  ih.    Prraoaea  (o  aeOle  on  the  coait  i 
of  tbe  Euiine  aaa,  SH.    la  reeled  with  the  sole 
eonUDUid  of  tbe  troopa  on  U»  deilh  of  Cbeiriio- 
phoa,  ib.    Prsvaili  OB  them  noi  lo  plnader  Bjur- 
tium,295.  Hiilroops  hired  bjSealba,>Tbncitn 
adienCuier,  ib.    Cnnducta  tbem  aAerwird  inlo  ihe 
■errice  of  Sparta,  297.     Attenda  Ageailaua  in  hia 
wu  with  PeraLa,  303.    Hia  hialair  enda  with  ihe 
battle  of  Hanilnin,  351.  (iVciCe.)    Hia  cbanriet  aa 
,  356.    How  he  waa  engaged  in  Ibe  eipe- 


Tuion  of  Greece,  112.  Amount  of  bk  foicei,  ib. 
Hia  paanige  over  the  Helleapont,  113.  Culi  a 
canal  throuah  the  ialbmui  of  Sana,  itL  Hia  lo- 
flecllDn  on  the  irsiisw  of  hia  immenn  armf ,  1 14. 
Receive*  ihe  anbrninion  of  Ihe  Grecian  coDimuoi- 
liM,  ib.  Hii  march  to  tbe  plaioa  of  Trachia,  1 16. 
Hia  negDIiilian  with  the  Spulana,  117.  Uia  in- 
quiiT  inio  their  character,  ib.  Hia  aatotuhmoni  al 
the  lepnlae  of  hia  iroopa  atThenaopjlB,ll8.  Tba 
Graeki  betnjed  lo  him  by  E[Haltea,  ib.  Hia  lur- 
Tow  cacape  when  Leonidaa  aurpriaed  hia  cvnp* 
119.  Biltle  of  ThernHpyle,  ih.  He  adnuica 
toward  Altica,  123.  Raiagea  the  lerTrtory  of 
Phocia,  ib.  Hia  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  fhialnlBd, 
ibt  Enlera  Auica,  124.  Pieialled  on  to  riak  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  126.  Viewa  the  engagement 
from  Mount  £giiloa,  ib.  Hia  fleet  deleai^,  |2T. 
Hia  diigiBcefUl  relniat  from  Greece,  ih.  Hia  flight 
, IbylbBaitifimofn- — ' '—  *™' 


Ztao,  iccoonl  of  hia  philoaophy,  470. 

ZeaxU,  Ihe  Grecian  paiolei,  aecoonl  of  hia  ftincipd 

works,  357. 
Zorautv,  Ihe  founder  of  the  Finiin  nhgiao,  hii 

pecaliir  doctriiwa,  99. 
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